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HABAKRUK  (H.  one  who  folds  his  hands), 
a  prophet  to  whom  is  ascribed  the  composi- 
tion, in  three  chapters,  which  in  the  Bible 
stands  with  his  name  (i.  1).  Of  his  history 
nothing  certain  is  known.  Jewish  tradition 
represents  that  his  abode  was  at  Bethsachar, 
in  the  territory  of  Simeon,  and  that  he  him- 
self, after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  was  carried  to  Babylon, 
where  he  had  intercourse  with  Daniel. 

His  brief  work  may  be  referred  to  a  short 
time  before  the  first  invasion  of  the  Assy- 
rians, who  appear  here,  as  hitherto,  person- 
ally unknown  to  the  Israelites  (i.  6* — 10). 
This  would  fix  the  piece  in  the  reign  of  Je- 
hoiakim,  or.  610  A.  C.  Its  contents  refer 
to  the  approaching  invasion  of  the  kingdom 
of  Judah,  whose  ruin  at  the  hand  of  the 
Chaldees  he  knows  and  declares  to  be  near. 
That  ruin  is  described  as  the  result  of  na- 
tional wickedness.  Those  who  were  instru- 
ments in  God' 8  hand  for  the  punishment  of 
his  guilty  people  were  themselves,  on  ac- 
count of  their  own  guilt,  to  be  punished  and 
overthrown.  These  subjects  are  embraced 
in  chapters  i.  and  ii.,  which,  forming  a  com- 
plete whole,  justify  God's  dealings  with  trans- 
gressors. Chapter  iii.  is  a  separate  piece, 
bearing  the  name  of  '  a  prayer  of  Habak- 
kuk,'  which  in  point  of  beauty  may  endure 
comparison  with  David's  odes,  and  was  re- 
ceived by  the  Jews  into  the  collection  of 
poetry  used  in  the  temple-service. 

A  tone  of  heartfelt  sorrow  and  anxiety  pre- 
vails in  Habakknk,  who,  labouring  to  un- 
derstand present  and  coming  events,  throws 
open  his  heart  to  the  reader.  Two  things, 
however,  are  to  him  very  clear,  namely,  that 
sin  and  suffering  are  yoke-fellows,  and  that 
'  the  just  shall  live  by  his  faith ;'  that  is,  shall 
in  the  midst  of  calamities  be  preserved  of 
God,  in  consequence  of  his  fidelity  (ii.  4). 
Parts  of  the  piece  are  of  great  force  and 
beauty  (L  6—10, 12, 13 ;  ii.  18—20 ;  iii.  2— • 
7, 17 — 19).  The  language  employed  for  the 
expression  of  the  prophet's  confidence  in 
God  (iii  17,  18)  has  become  a  sacred  and 
appropriate  formulary  of  high  and  abiding 
trust. 

HADADEZER,  a  king  of  Zobah  in  Syria, 
whose  kingdom  was  subdued  by  David  (2 
Sam.  viii.  9 — 8),  a  conquest  which  occa- 
sioned a  transjordanic  confederacy  which 
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the  king  of  Israel  had  difficulty  to  put  down 
(x.  6,  scq.). 

HADADRIMMON,  a  town  in  the  plain 
Megiddo,  where  took  place  the  unsuccessful 
battle  of  Josiah  against  the  Egyptians,  in 
which  that  excellent  monarch  received  a 
mortal  wound  (2  Kings  xxiii.  20;  comp. 
Zech.  xii.  11). 

HADRACII,  a  district  which,  with  proba- 
bly a  city  of  the  same  name,  lay  on  the  east 
of  Damascus  (Zech.  ix.  1). 

HAGAR.     See  Abraham  (i.  11). 

HAGARENES,  an  Arab  tribe  mentioned 
in  P8.  lxxxiii.  6,  in  union  with  other  tribes 
of  the  same  people,  and  whom  we  may  con- 
clude the  Hebrews  regarded  as  descendants 
of  Hagar  (Gen.  xxv.  12).  The  same  tribe 
appears  to  be  meant  in  1  Chron.  v.  10, 19, 
seq.  under  the  modified  name  Hagarites, 
dwelling  on  the  borders  of  Reuben,  by  whom 
they  were  defeated  and  expelled  from  their 
territory. 

HAGGAI  (H.  one  who  observes  a  festival), 
the  earliest  prophet  after  the  captivity,  from 
whom  we  have  a  collection  of  short  oracles 
relating  to.  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple, 
under  Ze  rub  babel,  on  the  return  of  the  first 
colony  from  Babylon.  The  writing,  which 
has  several  distinct  notices  of  time,  is  to  bo 
referred  to  the  period  of  Darius  Hystaspis 
(cir.  520  A.C.).  Owing  to  the  interference 
of  the  Samaritans  and  the  indifference  of 
the  Jews,  who  employed  all  their  zeal  in 
building  houses  and  mansions  for  them- 
selves, the  restoration  of  the  temple  was 
suffered  to  lie  neglected ;  when  Haggai  and 
Zechariah  came  forward  to  awaken  the  peo- 
ple to  a  sense  of  their  duty,  and  aid  Zerub- 
babel  in  forwarding  the  important  work 
(comp.  Ezra  v.).  Chap.  ii.  6—9  contains  a 
remarkable  promise  of  success  on  the  efforts 
to  which  Haggai  endeavours  to  rouse  the 
people.  This  promise,  which  refers  to  Ze- 
rubbabel,  Rabbi  Akiba  and  most  Christian 
commentators  apply  to  the  Messiah. 

No  trustworthy  information  has  come 
down  to  us  respecting  Haggai,  the  preser- 
vation of  whose  short  composition  affords  a 
striking  instance  of  the  longevity  of  human 
thoughts  when  they  relate  to  great  religious 
and  social  realities,  and  are  expressed  in  a 
manner  befitting  those  important  subjects. 
HAIL  (T.,  Ger.  ha  gel)  y  rain  frozen  in 
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falling  through  the  atmosphere,  is  in  Pales- 
tine not  common,  but  often  very  destructive 
(Josh.  x.  11.  Ps.  xviii.  12;  comp.  Exod. 
ix.  18,  seq.,  and  Ps.  Ixxviii.  47,  48).  Its  de- 
structiveness  is  implied  in  the  figurative  use 
of  the  word,  which  is  connected  with  *  over- 
flowing rain,  fire,  and  brimstone,'  to  signify 
God's  punishments  on  a  guilty  nation  (Ezek. 
xiii.  1 1 ;  xxxviii.22).  The  term  *  hail  stones' 
(in  the  Hebrew,  literally,  *  stones  of  hail,' 
Is.  xxx.  30),  denotes  hail  of  an  extraordi- 
nary size.  • 

HAIR.  A  thick  and  long  head  of  hair 
was  among  the  ancient  Hebrews  accounted 
ornamental  (2  Sam.  xiv.  25,  20.  Ezek.  xvi. 
7),  and  probably  a  token,  if  not  a  source,  of 
streugth  (Judg.  xvi.  17).  Hence  the  rich 
and  eminent,  especially  of  the  female  sex, 
had  their  hair  artistically  dressed  and  oiled 
(Judg.  xvi.  13.  2  Kings  ix.  30.  Cant.  iv.  1). 
2  Sam.  xiv.  2).  Long  and  ornamental  hair 
became  a  sign  of  effeminacy  and  moral  weak- 
ness (1  Cor.  xi.  14.  1  Tim.  ii.  9.  1  Pet.  hi. 
3).  The  hair,  however,  in  a  hot  country 
might  interfere  with  personal  cleanliness; 
on  which  account  the  priests  and  Levites,  on 
being  inaugurated,  were  required  to  have 
their  hair  cut,  as  symbolical  of  purity  (Numb, 
▼iii.  7).  With  a  similar  import,  as  well  as 
to  promote  his  cure,  the  leper  was  to  have 
his  hair  cut  off  (Lev.  xiv.  8,  9).  During  the 
period  of  service,  the  priests  were  not  to 
shave  their  beads  nor  suffer  their  locks  to 
grow  loug ;  they  shall  only  poll  their  heads 
(Ezek.  xliv.  20;  comp.  Numb.  vi.  5).  Com- 
plete shaving  of  the  head  was  probably  rare, 
since  a  bald  head  attracted  special  notice 
(2  Kings  ii.  23),  and  was  an  object  of  con- 
tempt; the  rather  because  leprosy  occa- 
sioned the  loss  of  the  hair.  As  long  and 
decorated  hair  was  an  accompaniment  of 
toy,  so  shaving  of  the  beard  and  the  head 
was  a  sign  of  grief  (Jer.  xli.  5.  Ezek.  v.  1). 
Cutting  the  hair  of  males  became  so  custo- 
mary, that  it  was  a  distinction  of  sex;  which 
made  Paul  speak  strongly  of  those  men  who 
wore  long  hair  (1  Cor.  xi.  14,  15).  In  later 
days,  shaving  the  head  of  males  has  become 
a  general  custom ;  so  that  hairdressers  have 
to  do  more  with  the  head  than  the  beard. 
The  Orientals,  therefore,  say  that  Europeans 
have  the  head  of  women,  since  the  latter 
shave  the  beard  and  let  the  hair  of  the  head 
grow.  The  modern  custom  of  shaving  the 
head  is  connected  with  that  of  wearing  on 
it  folds  of  rich  and  heavy  cloth,  for  the  heat 
of  the  climate  renders  turbans  and  long  hair 
oppressive.     See  Head. 

It  was  forbidden  by  the  Mosaic  law  to 
round  the  corners  of  the  head,  or  mar  (pluck 
up  or  destroy)  the  corners  of  the  beard  (Lev. 
xix.  27).  This  prohibition  was  doubtless 
intended  to  prevent  the  Israelites  from  yield- 
ing to  the  customs  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ca- 
naan, lest,  becoming  like,  tbey  might  be  of 
them  (see  Jer.  ix.  20,  marg. ;  xxv.  31—23). 


Osbnrn  ('Ancient  Egypt')  has  from  the 
Egyptian  monuments  shown  that  several  of 
the  Canaanitish  nations  shaved  some  part 
of  the  head.  The  Zuzim  shaved  the  back 
of  the  head  ;  the  Moabites  of  Rabbuh  shaved 
the  forehead  half  way  to  the  crown ;  the  Hit- 
tites  closely  shaved  the  beard,  moustaches, 
and  eye-brows ;  they  also  shaved  a  square 
place  just  above  the  ear,  leaving  the  hair  on 
the  side  of  the  face  and  the  whiskers,  which 
hung  down  in  a  long  plaited  lock. 

John  the  Baptist  wore  a  garment  of  ca- 
mels' hair,  which,  unlike  some  other,  was 
obviously  coarse  (Matt.  iii.  iv.  Mark  i.  0). 
The  hair,  according  to  Chardin  on  1  Sam. 
xxv.  4,  is  not  shorn  from  the  camels  like 
wool  from  sheep;  but  they  pull  ofl'  this 
woolly  hair,  which  the  camels  are  disposed 
in  a  sort  to  cast  off,  as  mauy  other  creatures 
change  their  coats,  yearly.  The  hair  is  made 
into  cloth  now.  Modern  dervishes  wear  such 
garments. 

Campbell,  the  poet,  mentions  a  tent  of 
camels'-hair  cloth  which  he  saw  in  the  king- 
dom of  Algiers.  It  was  twenty-five  feet  iu 
diameter  and  very  lofty. 

HALL,  COMMON,  is,  in  Matt,  xxvii.  27, 
the  rendering  of  the  Latin  word  (in  Greek 
letters)  prtetorium,  which  is  elsewhere  trans- 
lated 'hall  of  judgment'  (John  xviii.  28), 
aud  *  palace'  (Philipp.  i.  13).  In  Mark  xv. 
16,  the  Latin  pratorium  is  retained.  The 
pnetorium,  from  pnetor,  properly  signified 
the  general's  tent  in  a  camp.  As  the  word 
pnetor  was  used  of  magistrates  who  admi- 
nistered justice,  for  example  the  governors 
of  provinces,  so  pratoriuni  came  in  general 
to  signify  the  residence  of  such  officers  (John 
xviii.  28,  33  ;  xix.  9).  The  word  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  camp  of  the  prcetoriau  cohort, 
and  so  was  applied  to  the  camp  before  the 
pratorium  of  Pilate  (Matt,  xxvii.  27.  Mark 
xv.  16). 

The  Roman  procurators  or  governors  who 
ordinarily  dwelt  at  Ceesarea,  when  they  came 
to  Jerusalem,  chose  for  their  residence  a 
palace  built  by  Herod  (Acts  xxiii.  35)  near 
the  upper  city,  and  forming  part  of  Fort  An- 
tonia,  where  lay  the  Roman  cohort  that  kept 
the  Jewish  capital  in  subjection.  The  greater 
part  of  this  'band'  was  drawn  up  in  the 
camp  for  the  political  purpose  of  witnessing 
the  ignominious  derision  of  '  the  king  of 
the  Jews'  (Matt  xxvii.  20—28). 

HAM,  from  a  Hebrew  word  signifying 
'  hot,*  unless  it  should  be  thought  that  it  is  a 
Hebrew  form  of  Chemi,  the  Egyptian  name 
for  Egypt,  appears  in  the  table  of  nations 
(Gen.  x.)  as  one  of  the  three  sons  of  Noah, 
and  the  progenitor,  among  others,  of  Mizraim, 
another  appellation  for  Egypt,  and  is  account- 
ed to  represent  Africa.  In  Ps.  Ixxviii.  51 , '  the 
land  of  Ham '  is  certainly  Egypt.  The  po- 
pulation of  Egypt,  if  viewed  in  connection 
with  Biblical  statements,  occasions  great 
ethnographical  difficulties.     The  cultivated 
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Egyptians  and  Cushites  (Ethiopians)  must 
in  very  early  times  hare  been  dissimilar  to 
the  Negro  race. 

HAM  AN.     See  Esther. 

HAMATH,  surnamed  'the  great'  (Amos 
vi.  2),  a  distinguished  city  of  Syria,  on  the 
north-eastern  side  of  Lebanon  (Judg.  iii.  3), 
on  the  river  Orontes,  was  in  '  the  olden  time* 
the  residence  of  Syrian  kings,  of  whom  one, 
namely  Toi,  came  into  friendly  relations 
wiili,  if  he  did  not  become  tributary  to,  Da- 
vid (*£  Samuel  viii.  0,  u>q. ;  com  p.  1  Chron. 
xiii.  ft.  1  Kings  viii.  65.).  In  the  latter  pas- 
sage, Ilamath  appears  as  the  northern,  while 
'  the  river  of  Egypt*  is  the  southern  boundary 
of  Solomon's  dominions.  Comp.  Amos  vi. 
11,  where  by  'the  river  of  the  wilderness' 
the  valley  of  the  Arabah  is  meant  In  Ezek. 
~lvii.  10,  20,  Hamath  is  given  as  a  north- 
western limit  of  the  future  kingdom  of  Is- 
rael ;  with  which  agrees  the  fact,  that  in  Gen. 
i.  18  the  Hamathite  is  placed  with  the  de- 
scendants of  Canaan.  Hamath  became  sub- 
ject to  Assyria  (2  Kings  xvii.  24 ;  comp.  Jer. 
xlix.  2:)).  From  the  Syro-Macedonian  king, 
Antiochns  Epiphanes,  it  received  the  Greek 
name  of  Epiphania,  which  it  retains  with  its 
original  appellation.  In  the  period  of  the 
Arabian  dominion  it  had  princes  of  its  own, 
of  whom  was  one  of  the  renowned  geographers 
and  historians,  namely,  Abulfeda.  The  place, 
still  considerable  in  virtue  of  its  commerce, 
is  the  centre  of  a  Turkish  government 

HAND,  THE,  was  laid  under  the  thigh  in 
giving  a  pledge  or  taking  an  oath  (Gen.  xxiv. 
2  ) ,  and  given  as  a  token  of  good  faith  (2  Kings 
x.  15)  or  surrender  (2  Chron.  xxx.  8).  In  sa- 
crifices, the  hand  was  put  on  the  head  of  the 
animal  in  order  to  indicate  and  offer  it  (Exod. 
xxix.  10.  Lev.  i.  4).  Laying  on  of  hands, 
as  offering  the  person  to  the  service  of  Je- 
hovah, was  practised  in  the  inauguration  of 
civil  officers  (Numb,  xxvii.  18)  and  Levi  tea 
(viii.  10).  Jesus  signified  the  gift  of  his 
blessing  by  laying  on  his  hands  (Matt.  xix. 
13).  This  custom  was  observed  by  the  apos 
ties  in  appointing  to  offices  in  the  church 
(Acts  vi.  b\  1  Tim.  v.  22).  Washing  of 
the  hands  was  required  to  purify  from  Levi- 
tical  defilement  (Lev.  xv.  11),  and  of  priests 
before  they  performed  their  duties  (Exod. 
xxx.  10).  It  was  an  indication  of  being 
pure  from  human  blood  (Deut  xxi.  0 — 8). 
Hence  the  pbrase,  '  I  will  wash  my  hands  in 
inuocency*  (Ps.  xxvi.  0.  Matt,  xxvii.  24. 
1  Tim.  ii.  8).  After  the  captivity,  arose  the 
practice  of  washing  the  hands  before  meat 
(Matt  xv.  2,  20.  Luke  xi.  38). 

HANDWRITING,  a  verbally  exact  En- 
glish rendering  of  the  Greek  original,  cheiro- 
graph  on,  which  in  Latin  is  manuscriptum, 
denoting  that  which  is  written  by  the  hand. 
The  word  is  employed  by  Paul  (Col.  ii.  14) 
to  signify  the  Mosaic  law,  '  the  handwriting 
of  ordinances  that  was  against  as,'  in  con- 
tradistinction to  Christianity,  taught  apart 


from  letters  ('  the  letter  killeth,  but  the  spi- 
rit giveth  life.'  2  Cor.  iii.  0 ;  comp.  Bom.  ii. 
20),  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  preaching  of 
the  word  of  life,  which  in  Jesus  Christ  re- 
deems believers  from  the  curse  of  the  law 
(Gal.  iii.  13).  In  the  apocryphal  book  To- 
bit  (v.  3 ;  ix.  5),  the  same  word  is  used  to 
denote  a  bill  or  account  of  money  due,  a 
sense  which  throws  light  on  its  application 
to  the  law  of  Moses,  which  was  a  list  or 
schedule  of  obligations.  Comp.  Luke  xvi. 
0,  where  grammaia,  •  writings,'  is  the  word 
used.  The  thus  highly  estimated  inde- 
pendence of  Christianity  on  dead  letters 
necessarily  postponed  the  time  when  its 
doctrine  and  facts  were  committed  to  writ- 
ing, at  least  in  so  express  and  formal  a 
manner  as  is  implied  in  the  composition  of 
histories.  But  the  very  epistles  which  con- 
veyed those  indirect  reproaches  against  a 
religion  in  letters,  became  the  germ  of  a  re- 
ligious literature  by  far  the  richest  as  well  as 
most  precious  of  all  others,  whose  only  great 
defect  now  is  found  to  be  a  wont  of  imme- 
diate connection  with  the  first  days  of  the 
planting  of  the  gospel.  That  literature,  under 
the  guidance  of  Providence,  came  into  exist- 
ence at  the  bidding  of  circumstances.  Paul's 
churches  required  instruction  and  correc- 
tion ;  therefore  he  wrote  epistles.  For  the 
conversion  of  large  masses  of  the  world,  ar- 
guments in  proof  of  the  Messiahship  of 
Jesus  were  needed,  different  in  character, 
like  those  for  whom  they  were  intended, 
hence  the  gospels. 

Christianity  was  thus  consigned  to  letters. 
These  compositions  were  literally  handwrit- 
ings, or,  to  use  the  more  common  term,  ma- 
nuscripts. Such  manuscripts,  as  proceeding 
from  their  authors,  may  be  called  autographs ; 
as  transcribed  by  others  from  the  originals, 
apographs  or  copies.  A  manuscript  is  an 
autograph,  whether  written  by  the  author  or 
an  amanuensis.  The  ancients  seldom  wrote 
their  treatises  with  their  own  hands,  but  dic- 
tated them  to  others,  called  '  swift  writers,' 
'  fair  writers,'  or  simply  '  book  writers.'  In 
this  way,  probably,  a  great  part  of  the  books 
of  the  New  Testament  were  written  (Bom. 
xvi.  22.  Gal.  vi.  11).  At  first,  all  manu- 
scripts were  autographs ;  now,  in  all  proba- 
bility, all  are  apographs,  for  we  have  no  evi- 
dence that  the  originals  have  been  preserved. 
With  the  progress  of  the  gospels  apographs 
were  multiplied  till  they  became  very  nu- 
merous, inasmuch  as  the  demand  for  copies 
increased  and  spread  on  every  side.  Manu- 
scripts, whether  originals  or  copies,  com- 
prised either  portions  or  the  whole  of  the 
New  Testament.  Snch  as  comprised  por- 
tions came  first  into  existence.  They  con- 
sisted of  one  letter  or  one  gospel,  or,  in  each 
case,  of  more  than  one.  At  an  early  period 
the  Christian  writings  were  read  in  the 
church  assemblies,  for  which  purpose  they 
were  divided  into  portions,  containing  either 
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select  passages  which,  when  put  together, 
received  the  common  name  of  Lectionarium, 
or  Reader ;  and  if  it  contained  the  gospels, 
Evangeliarium ;  if  the  Acts  and  the  Epistles, 
Eptitolart.  Often,  the  several  parts  follow 
in  the  order  in  which  they  were  publicly 
read.  Such  Readers  arose  in  the  Latin 
church  in  the  fifth,  in  the  Greek  in  the 
eighth  century.  The  manuscripts  were  tran- 
scribed with  great  care  and  diligence,  and 
transmitted  from  baud  to  hand,  from  church 
to  church,  and  from  a^e  to  age.  At  first, 
transcription  was  the  work  of  pious  indivi- 
duals ;  afterwards,  it  became  the  duty  of  the 
inhabitants  of  religious  houses,  in  most  of 
which  was  set  apart  a  Scriptorium,  or  Writ- 
ing room,  in  which  the  transcription  of 
MSS.  was  systematically  carried  on.  The 
conscientious  care  bestowed  on  this  impor- 
tant task  secured  the  copies  from  deprava- 
tion; and  we  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that,  with  only  some  one  or  two  exceptions, 
the  MSS.  have  not  suffered  from  intentional 
falsification.  These  precious  documents 
were  thus  preserved  in  and  by  writing  till 
the  revival  of  letters,  when  they  were  brought 
forth  out  of  the  dusty  repositories  in  which 
they  had  very  long  and,  in  later  ages,  too 
quietly  lain,  and  shortly  after  the  invention 
of  printing  were  happily  put  beyond  the  reach 
of  danger,  by  being  consigned  to  the  custody 
of  the  press.  It  may,  however,  be  doubted 
whether  the  ordinary  Greek  text,  which  has 
been  made  the  subject  of  all  modern  criti- 
cism, might  not  with  advantage  be  super- 
seded by  one  to  be  immediately  obtained 
from  the  oldest  manuscripts  in  existence, 
which  represent  a  state  of  the  writings  more 
nearly  approaching  to  the  originals. 

For  writing  materials  the  New-Testament 
authors  used  Egyptian  paper  (2  John  12), 
and  the  letter-writers  a  finer  kind,  patronised 
by  the  emperor  Augustus,  which  was  very 
perishable.    At  a  later  period,  the  New  Tes- 
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taraent  was  written  on  skins  of  animals. 
Parchment,  as  being  costly,  was  rarely  used. 
In  the  eleventh  century,  cotton -paper,  and 
in  the  thirteenth  our  ordinary  linen-paper, 
came  into  use.  The  original  writers  appear 
to  have  written  without  separation  of  words, 
accents,  or  punctuation,  and  without  any  di- 
vision of  the  text  into  sections  or  chapters. 
The  subject-matter  was  arranged  in  a  co- 
lumnar form,  in  a  character  which  resem- 
bled the  Greek  inscriptions  on  stone,  only 
somewhat  rounder  in  form.  The  written 
leaves  were  rolled  together.  The  inconve- 
nience of  these  rolls  gave  rise  to  bound 
books,  not  unlike  our  own.  Still  the  old 
characters  held  their  place,  as  well  as  the 
distribution  of  the  matter  in  columns.  By 
degrees  the  former  lost  their  stiffness  and 
perpendicularity,  till  at  length,  in  the  tenth 
century,  the  current  hand  became  general,  and 
the  larger  letters  were  kept  for  ornamental 
codices  or  books.  About  the  same  period, 
ornaments  of  various  kinds,  as  painted  ini- 
tials and  gilding,  became  fashionable.  The 
Greek  characters  of  the  existing  MSS. 
may  be  divided  into  two  kinds,  the  large 
and  the  small.  The  latter  were  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  the  cursive  or  rapid  hand.  The 
former  were  used  for  works  of  greater  pre- 
tension :  they  are  called  uncial,  and  in  form 
are  square  or  round.  The  older  are  square, 
upright,  and  without  junction  with  each 
other.  Care  and  labour  were  ou  special  oc- 
casions lavished  on  MSS.,  the  letters  being 
formed  in  gold  or  silver,  on  vellum  stained 
with  purple.  This  specimen  of  ancient 
writing  is  a  fac  simile  of  a  portion  of  the 
famous  Codex  Purpureo-Argeuteus,  or  Pur- 
ple Silver  Manuscript,  preserved  in  the  Bri- 
tish Museum,  and  referred  to  the  fifth 
century,  though  so  early  an  age  may  be 
questioned.  The  words  are  found  in  the 
Greek  of  John  xiv.  6. 
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It  will  be  Doticed  that  there  are  no  inter- 
Tele  between  either  the  words  or  the  letters, 
and  the  lines  are  formed  independently  of 
the  sense.  Nor  are  the  letters  of  a  uniform 
size  and  shape,  though  a  general  similarity 
prevails.  The  two  last  letters  in  the  first 
line  are  an  abbreviation  for  Jesus. 

Of  the  cursive  or  running  hand  the  reader 
may  study  the  following,  a  fac-simile  of  the 
beginning  of  Mark's  Gospel,  one  of  the  gems 
of  the  Harleian  Library  in  the  British  Ma- 
seam.     The  MS.  was  written  at  Borne  by 


one  John,  a  priest,  and  completed  on  the 
25th  of  April,  U78,  as  appears  by  a  note  on 
the  last  page.  Jt  consists  of  the  four  gos- 
pels, each  preceded  by  a  table  of  sections, 
written  in  red  ink.  Each  gospel  has  at  its 
commencement  a  figure  of  its  respective 
evangelist,  and  the  first  page  of  each  gospel 
is  beautifully  illuminated  with  an  elegantly- 
designed  heading  and  a  large  coloured  ini- 
tial letter,  ornamented  with  beautiful  and 
delicately-drawn  arabesques. 
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In  this  specimen  there  are  on  certain 
letters  marks  termed  accents ;  large  points 
also  denote  divisions,  which  divisions  are 
according  to  the  sense. 

The  want  of  intervals  caused  the  words  to 
be  differently  divided,  and  disputes  were  car- 
ried on  respecting  the  right  separation  of  the 
sentences.  It  was  a  difficult  task  for  a  reader 
to  read*  the  Bible  intelligibly  in  the  public 
assemblies  while  it  was  without  any  marks 
of  distinction  ;  for  private  reading  also  some 
assistance  was  desirable.    On  this  account 

IIPEZBYTA2  NH4AAI0Y2  E'INAI 

2EMN0T2 

2Q4PONA2 

•rriAINONTAS  THt  IIIXTEI 

THi  'ArAIIHi 

nPESBTTIAAD  'QSAYTQS 

*EN  KATASTHMATI  'IEPOIIPEIIEIS 

MH  AIABOAOTS 

MH  OINQi  nOAAOt  AEA0YAQMENA2 

KAA0AIAA2KAA0Y2. 

These  lines  were  generally  adopted  in 
writing,  and  appear  in  several  extant  manu- 
scripts. As  the  number  of  lines  contained 
in  a  gospel  or  letter,  and  even  the  number 
of  words,  were  set  at  the  end,  some  means 


Euthalius,  a  deacon  at  Alexandria  (cir.  400 
A.D.),  divided  the  Pauline  Epistles  and  the 
Book  of  Acts  into  lines  (ttichoi,  hence  MSS. 
so  divided  are  called  ttichometrical).  The 
plan  consisted  in  setting  so  many  words  in 
one  line  as  were  to  be  read  uninterruptedly, 
so  as  clearly  to  bring  out  the  sense  of  the 
author.  We  give  a  specimen  out  of  the  frag- 
ment of  Paul's  epistles,  which  Wetstein  has 
marked  with  the  letter  H.  The  passage  is 
Titus  ii.  2,  8 ;  the  corresponding  English 
stands  on  the  right  hand. 

THE-AGED-MEN  BE  SOBER 

GRAVE 

TEMPERATE 

SOUND  IN  FAITH 

IN  CHARITY. 

THE-AGED-WOMEN  LIKEWI8E 

IN  BEHAVIOUR  AS-BECOMETH-HOLINKSS 

NOT  FALSE-ACCUSERS 

NOT  GIVEN  TO  MUCH  WINE 

TEACHERS-OF-GOOD-THINGS. 

for  preserving  the  integrity  of  the  books 
were  thus  supplied.  In  order  to  save  room, 
writers  satisfied  themselves  with  marking, 
as  in  the  above,  the  tcrminatiou  of  the  lines, 
and  so  laid  the  foundation  for  a  system  of 
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punctnation  similar  to  what  is  now  preva- 
lent In  the  ninth  century,  the  division  of 
words  by  intervals,  or  points,  became  cus- 
tomary. In  the  tenth,  accentuation  was  in 
general  use.    Regard  to  these  facts,  also  to 

Tij  E(w«r«^)/«Ta  to  Uaa-(xa)  , 
tc(ara)  lO(ANNHN)  .  .  . 
TOKAIPOEKEI     .... 


NOAN(ePlin)02TI2     .     .     . 

EKTON*API 

2AIONNIKO(AHMOS)  .     .     . 

of  the  eighth  century,  is  a  Greek  £  vangelista- 
rinm  in  the  Imperial  Library  at  Vienna,  con- 
taining short  portions  of  the  gospels  which 
were  selected  by  the  Greek  church  for  each  of 
the  feasts  in  the  year.  The  volume  is  about 
seven  inches  by  six  in  size,  with  nine  lines 
in  a  page.  It  is  written  on  a  purple  ground 
in  fine  gold  uncials,  with  a  few  accents,  sup- 
posed to  be  of  later  date.  The  history  of 
this  manuscript  is  curious  and  illustrates  its 
value.  At  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  it  belonged  to  the  monastery  of  the 
Augustines  of  St.  Jean  de  Carbonaria,  at 
Naples,  who  presented  it  to  Charles  VI., 
emperor  of  Germany.  When  the  victorious 
armies  of  France  ransacked  Vienna,  it  was 
carried  as  a  precious  prize  to  Paris,  when 
it  was  placed  in  the  Royal  Library,  whence 
ft  was  afterwards  restored  to  Vienna. 

The  total  number  of  Greek  MSS.  of  the 
New  Testament,  or  portions  of  it,  known  to 
have  been  collated  (compared  together)  by 
modern  scholars,  may  be  thus  stated : — 

Acta  and    Paul. 
Goap.     Cath.  Ep.     Ep.     Apoo. 
In  Uncials.    .    .    27                 8             9           3 
In  Small  Letters .  469            192— -s246         88 
Readeri     .    .    .178  ...    58 


the  shape  of  the  letters,  to  the  materials, 
&c,  give  critics  assistance  in  conjecturing 
the  age  of  MSS.  We  subjoin  an  instance  in 
which  will  be  seen  how  the  tides  are  blended 
with  the  works  themselves.   The  manuscript, 

.  The  E(pistle)  for  East(cr) 

.  according  to)  JO(HN) 

.  ATTHATTT 

.  MEACERTAINM(A)N 

.  OFTHEPHARI 

.  SEESNICO(DEMUS) 


674 


200 


255 


91 


making  altogether  1278,  from  which  must 
be  taken  335  reckoned  more  than  once ;  so 
that  there  remain  043.  Of  these,  what  are 
termed  the  Alexandrian  and  Vatican  Codices 
or  MSS.  occupy  the  foremost  place,  as  contain- 
ing the  entire  Bible  and  being  of  very  high  an- 
tiquity. The  oldest  MSS.  are,  for  critical 
purposes, marked  A,  B,  C,  &c.  Of  two  or  three 
of  these  we  subjoin  a  few  particulars.  Co- 
dex B,  or  Vaticanus  1209,  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, contains  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
the  last  in  the  following  order — Gospels, 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  Catholic  Epistles, 
Paul's,  as  far  as  Heb.  ix.  14.  The  Epistles 
to  Timothy,  Titus,  and  Philemon,  together 
with  the  Apocalypse,  have  perished.  The 
book  is  written  on  the  finest  parchment, 
with  unique  and  beautiful  square  letters, 
every  where  uniform,  all  equidistant  from 
each  other,  no  word  separated  from  ano- 
ther, and  each  line  seeming  to  be  only  one 
word.    The  letters  had  become  so  pale  that 


a  second  hand  refreshed  the  characters 
with  new  ink.  Traces  of  a  third  hand  are 
seen.  There  are  a  very  few  stops,  and  these 
from  a  second  hand.  The  titles  ore  added,  ns 
of  secondary  consideration,  in  a  somewhat 
smaller  hand.  Peculiarities  of  spelling  show 
the  book  to  have  proceeded  from  an  Egyptian 
calligraphist  (fine  writer).  The  manuscript 
designated  as  A,  or  Alexandra.  Mus.  Britan. 
of  the  sixth  century,  contains  the  Old  mid 
New  Testament ;  the  latter,  destroyed  at  the 
beginning,  commences  in  Matt  xxv.  fl,  with 
the  words,  'go  ye  out  to  meet  him.'  The 
order  of  the  books  is  the  same  as  in  the 
Vatican  Codex.  Each  page  has  two  co- 
lumns. The  characters  are  fair,  square,  and 
upright,  greater  than  in  the  Vatican  copy. 
The  letters  are  equidistant  from  each  other, 
the  words  not  divided,  but  the  initial  letters 
stand,  in  a  larger  form,  at  the  beginning  of 
each  book  and  each  of  the  minor  sections  ; 
for  the  book  has  many  sections,  not  unlike 
our  verses,  yet  at  a  somewhat  greater  length, 
as  a  section  does  not  end  until  the  sentence 
is  completed.  A  void  space  of  the  length  of  a 
word  generally  denotes  the  end  of  the  section . 
It  is  free  from  accents.  Codex  C,  or  n.  9.  Ke- 
gio-Parisinus,  is  called  also  that  of  Kphrncm 
Syrus,  because  the  more  ancient  writing  was 
partially  obliterated  with  a  sponge,  and  the 
parchment  prepared  to  receive  on  it  some 
of  the  ascetic  treatises  of  Ephracm  ;  being, 
accordingly,  what  is  called  a  palimpsest.  The 
old  ink  retaining  a  portion  of  its  strength, 
presents  the  first  characters  under  the  new 
ones,  so  that  whole  sentences  and  para- 
graphs may  be  consecutively  read.  The 
pages  of  the  Codex  C  contain  passages  from 
the  Old,  and,  with  considerable  chasms,  the 
whole  of  the  New  Testament,  in  the  same 
order  as  the  Vatican  and  Alexandrine  copy. 
The  text  is  not  divided  into  columns. 
The  letters  are  beautiful,  uniform,  upright, 
and  square;  the  words  not  divided.  It  has 
initial  letters,  and,  like  the  Alexandrine,  is 
divided  into  sentences  similar  to  our  vor.-os. 
It  has  also  marks  of  division  :  at  the  close 
of  a  passage  a  full  stop  is  commonly  found 
in  the  shape  of  a  cross.  No  accents  any 
where  appear.  The  MS.  was  in  1K43-5 
published  at  Leipsic  by  Teschendorf. 
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The  oldest  exemplars  or  copies  contained 
nothing  but  the  Greek  text  Learned  and 
unlearned  proprietors  of  them  began,  how- 
ever, at  an  early  day  to  write  in  the  margin 
explanations,  corrections,  and  remarks,  which 
sometimes  extended  to  something  like  a  re- 
gular commentary.  Sometimes,  the  addition 
was  merely  a  word  designed  to  explain  one 
of  some  difficulty  in  the  text  Sometimes, 
it  consisted  of  several  words  of  an  exege- 
tical  or  admonitory  nature.  From  these, 
words  were  occasionally  transferred  to  die 
text,  either  in  addition  to  or  in  substitution 
for  the  original  term.  Hence  arose  another 
source  of  corruption  and  variety,  which  has 
perhaps  operated  in  cases  not  allowed  for 
in  ordinary  criticism. 

We  hare  already  hinted  at  the  possibility 
of  the  production  of  a  better  text  The  idea 
has  been  put  forth  by  Tischendorf,  just  men- 
tioned, who,  devoting  his  life  to  questions  of 
Biblical  criticism,  gives  promise  of  rivalling 
even  Oriesbach.  In  the  pursuit  of  his  in- 
tentions, Tischendorf  has  already  enriched 
the  church  with  publications  of  great  value, 
among  which  we  may  mention  one  whieh 
bears  immediately  on  the  point  in  regard  to 
which  we  are  about  to  say  a  few  words: 
M&mtmenta  Sacra  Inedita,  rive  Reliqui* 
Antiq.  Textut  N.  T.  Gr.  es  Novem  plut  mille 
aw*.  Cod.  per  Europam  ditperris.    1846. 

Erasmus,  in  March  1516,  presented  to 
the  world  the  first  printed  edition  of  the  ori- 
ginal text  of  the  New  Testament  The  few 
manuscripts  which  he  used  in  its  formation 
were  written  a  thousand  and  more  years 
after  the  time  in  which  the  compositions 
first  made  their  appearance.  Nineteen  years 
later,  near  the  end  of  his  life,  Erasmus  pub- 
lished the  fifth  edition  of  his  Greek  Testa- 
ment, for  which  he  had  consulted  some  fa- 
thers of  the  church  and  the  ordinary  Latin 
version  in  use  among  Catholics,  but  which 
in  leading  particulars  remained  die  same  as 
his  original  publication.  Soon  afterwards, 
Robert  Stephens,  a  Parisian  printer,  put 
forth  an  edition  of  the  New  Testament  with- 
out material  improvements,  which,  passing 
uninjured  through  the  hands  of  Beza,  was 
published  in  a  beautiful  type  by  the  Elze- 
virs, and  honoured  with  the  title  of  the 
•Received  Text'  This  honourable  epithet 
the  Testament  of  Erasmus  and  of  the  Elze- 
virs has  continued  to  bear,  for  the  roost 
part,  with  little  disturbance.  But  the  atten- 
tion of  the  learned  world  had  been  called  to 
the  condition  of  the  text,  and  in  England, 
Germany,  France,  Holland,  and  Italy,  much 
was  done  ot  high  importance  for  the  critical 
study  of  the  subject  Manuscripts  wri^en 
only  a  few  centuries  after  Christ  were  dis- 
covered and  examined ;  very  ancient  transla- 
tions of  the  Greek  into  Latin  and  several 
Eastern  languages  were  brought  forward 
oat  of  libraries,  and  carefully  gone  over ;  the 
ancient  lathers  of  the  church,  with  their 


citations  from  8cripture,  were  investigated 
and  made  use  of.  In  consequence,  there 
appeared  editions  of  the  Greek  in  which 
were  given  variations  from  the  Received 
Text,  accompanied  by  attempts  to  correct 
that  text  under  the  aid  of  these  various  read- 
ings. But  the  Received  Text  had  now  gained 
not  only  a  prescriptive  right,  but  also,  on 
the  part  of  those  who  did  not  know  or  were 
unable  to  judge  the  character  of  its  origin, 
a  certain  sacred  authority,  which  made  its 
inviolability  a  kind  of  article  of  faith.  Wet- 
stein,  an  able  and  indefatigable  inquirer, 
had  the  intention  of  putting  forth  a  new 
edition,  as  the  result  of  critical  investiga- 
tions made  in  the  course  of  his  travels. 
A  knowledge  that,  on  the  strength  of  an- 
cient authorities,  he  intended  to  introduce 
certain  new  readings,  gave  so  much  offence 
to  his  colleagues,  the  theologians  of  Basle, 
that  he  was  compelled  to  submit  the  first 
sheet  of  his  work  to  a  species  of  inquisition, 
and  after  a  protracted  law-suit  he  was  de- 
prived of  his  office  as  deacon,  and  compelled 
to  seek  refuge  in  Holland.  About  the  same 
time  (1780),  the  genial  critic  Richard  Bent- 
ley  was  refused  by  the  English  Government 
the  remission  of  the  tax  on  paper  which  he 
wished  to  import  from  France  for  printing 
a  new  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  His 
consequent  vexation  prevented  the  publica- 
tion of  the  work.  However,  towards  the  end 
of  the  last  century,  appeared  at  Jena,  in 
Germany,  a  theologian,  the  justly- celebrated 
Griesbach,  who  with  learning  and  skill  pro- 
duced a  new  text,  and  gave  an  impulse  to  the 
subject  which  still  endures.  Yet,  as  in  the 
case  of  all  great  men,  his  influence  has  in 
a  degree  degenerated  into  a  superstition, 
and  no  few  there  are  who  would  hear  with 
astonishment  the  opinion  uttered,  that  it  is 
possible  to  improve  on  what  Griesbach  did. 
Since  his  day,  others,  chiefly  Germans,  as 
Knapp,  Scholz,  Lachmann,  and  Tischendorf, 
have,  however,  laboured  in  promotion  of  the 
same  great  work.  But  until  the  last-named 
theologian  opened  a  new  path,  a  funda- 
mental error  attached  to  all  that  was  done. 
The  error  consists  in  making  a  text — that 
of  Erasmus,  of  a  late  date,  and  formed 
apart  from  the  aid  of  criticism — the  base 
and  groundwork  of  critical  operations,  while 
one  of  an  earlier  origin  and  better  character 
may  be  had. 

Documents  of  the  Greek  text  as  early  as 
the  fourth  century  are  in  existence :  in  the 
works  of  the  Christian  fathers  we  have  evi- 
dences as  to  the  true  text,  ranging  from  the 
second  to  the  fourth  and  following  centu- 
ries; of  the  ancient  versions  originally  made 
in  the  first  periods,  we  possess  documents 
which  go  back  nearly  to  the  age  when  the 
versions  themselves  came  into  existence. 
Of  these  witnesses,  taken  together,  it  may 
in  general  be  remarked,  that  the  old  text 
bears  a  colour  dissimilar  to  that  of  the  new. 
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Let  us  suppose  that  on  our  right  hand  lay 
the  ancient  documents  of  which  we  have 
spoken ;  on  our  left,  the  modern :  would  it 
not  be  irrational  to  take  the  latter  for  our 
text,  and  the  former  only  as  a  source  of 
corrections  ?  Yet  this  is  what  has  hitherto 
been  done. 

To  the  established  text  some  support  has 
in  appearance  been  given  by  the  discovery 
of  a  kind  of  families  in  manuscripts.     By 
the  observed  prevalence  of  certain  peculia- 
rities in    each,  classes  of  these  precious 
remains  of  Christian  antiquity  have  been 
formed.    Of  these  classes,  one  was  used  in 
one  and  another  in  another  part  of  the  world. 
Hence  critics  speak  of  an  Oriental  or  Alex- 
andrine (from  Alexandria,  in  Egypt)  text, 
and  a  Western  or  Constantinopolitan  (Con- 
stantinople, in  Turkey)  text     To  the  Alex- 
andrine, it  may  in  general  be  said,  belong 
the  more  ancient,  to  the  Constantinopolitan 
the  more  modern  witnesses.     The  origin  of 
each  class  is  traced  to  some  learned  hand 
of  the  third  century,  while  both  are  affirmed 
to  be  free  from  falsification.     By  good  for- 
tune, it  is  added,  the  purer  text  was  taken 
for  the  edition  of  the  sixteenth  century.  But 
what  does  impartial  inquiry  say  to  this  hy- 
pothesis ?     The  most  learned  men  of  anti- 
quity, as  the  Biblical  critic  Jerome,  in  the 
fourth  century,  knew  nothing  of  this  labour 
in  the  formation  of  classes  of  manuscript*. 
The  so-called  Alexandrine  text  was  followed 
in  their  citations  by  the  greater  number  and 
the  oldest  of  the  Christian  fathers  in  Asia, 
and  by  the  Africans.    The  manuscripts  of 
the  Alexandrine  transcribers  were  at  a  very 
early  period  most  valued.    Among  modern 
documents  there  is  a  great  agreement,  but 
only  a  much  less  accordance  among  the  an- 
cient ones,  though  their  number  is  compa- 
ratively very  small.    Finally,  the  more  mo- 
dern, in  many  instances,  bear  the  appearance 
of  having  been  arbitrarily  derived  from  a 
few  ancient  manuscripts.     From  these  facts 
it  follows  that  the  theory  of  Recensions,  or 
classes,  can  in  no  way  be  considered  as  a 
primary  principle  in  the  work  of  textual  cri- 
ticism, especially  as  the  most  learned  theo- 
logians differ  in  the  views  which  they  seve- 
rally take  on  the  subject.   The  most  natural 
proceeding,  on  the  contrary,  is,  to  give  the 
preference  to  the  ancient  over  the  modern 
documents.     The  ordinary  reader  will   at 
once  see  the  bearing  of  this  question  on  his 
own  interests  when  he  is  informed  that  the 
English  version,  in  common  with  others  of 
a  recent  date,  owes  all  its  authority  to  the 
Received  Text     True,  the  points  of  diver- 
sity in  the  manuscripts  are  for  the  most  part 
inconsiderable.    Yet  the  smallest  matter  in 
regard  to  a  book  which  is  the  Magna  Charta 
of  Christianity,  rises  into  consequence.  When 
the  Biblical  critic  Mill  affirmed,  as  one  re- 
sult of  his  labours,  the  existence  of  various 
readings  to  the  number  of  30,000,  the  learned 


world  was  surprised,  unlearned  Christians 
were  alarmed,   and  unbelievers   uttered   a 
shout  of  triumph.     Better  and  more  widely 
spread  information   has  shown  that  there 
was  little  reasou  for  any  of  these  undue 
emotions.     The  more  the  matter  is  rightly 
apprehended,  the  more  will  it  appear,  to  use 
the  words  of  the  learned  and  eloquent  Co- 
querel,  that '  there  exists  not  a  single  Greek 
author  the  text  of  which  is  as  certain  as  that 
of  the  New  Testament'   In  by  far  the  great- 
est number  of  oases,  the  diversities  regard 
purely  points  of  grammar  or  style.   In  some, 
matters  of  fact  and  history  are  affected.    In 
a  few  iustances,  passages  bearing  on  re- 
ceived opinions  undergo  alteration.     In  re- 
gard to  the  last,  we  translate  the  words  of 
Tischendorf  himself,  who  belongs    to  the 
Catholic  church: — *  In  the  firsj  epistle  of  the 
Apostle  Paul  to  Timothy,  iii.  10,  there  stund 
in  the  common  Greek  text  words  of  which 
these  are  the  equivalents,  *  God  was  manifest 
in  the  flesh ;'  for  which  the  oldest  authorities 
among  the  manuscripts,  among  the  Chris- 
tian fathers,  among  the  versions,  have  the 
reading  «who'  or1  which  was  manifest  in  the 
flesh.'    The  passage  is  especially  important, 
since  in  the  common  reading  it  affords  the 
best  proof  that  Christ  was  uauied  God  by 
Paul.     The  other  reading,  however,  by  no 
means  disturbs  the  doctrine  of  the  Deity  of 
Christ,  as  unlearned  persons  have  dreamed 
and  weak  persons  feared ;  for  whether  the 
apostle  named  the  Saviour  God  or  not,  the 
doctrine  with  him  remains  as  firm  as  the 
fact  of  his  conversion.     We  pass  to  the  fa- 
mous passage  on  the  Trinity  in  1  John  v. 
7,  8,  *  For  there  are  three  that  bear  record 
[in  heaven,  the  Father,  the  Word,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  these  three  are  one.     And 
there  are  three  that  bear  witness  in  earth], 
the  spirit,  and  the  water,  and  the  blood ;  and 
these  three  agree  in  one/     Here,  according 
to  the  testimony  of  all  the  ancient  Greek 
manuscripts,  all  the  Greek  and  the  oldest 
Latin  fathers,  and  all  the  ancient  versions, 
the  words  placed  within  brackets,  namely, 
from  '  in  heaven'  to  '  that  bear  witness  in 
earth,'  ought  to  be  struck  out  of  the  text.  The 
words  stand,  however,  in  the  Vulgate  autho- 
rised by  the  (Catholic)  church,  aud  in  our 
common  German  versions,  although  Luther 
did  not  receive  them  into  his  Translation. 
This  passage  is  full  of  importance  for  tho 
Trinity.     Yet,  without  heeding  the  passage, 
Luther  had  the  firmest  belief  in  the   doc- 
trine.    There  also  belongs  to  the  question 
under  consideration  the  paragraph,  in  the 
gospel  of  John,  touching  the  womau  takeu 
in  adultery  (vii.  53 — viii.  11).     The  strong- 
est   critical  evidence    denies    its    genuine- 
ness, or  at  least  the  place  it  holds  in  the 
gospel.    The  question  is  of  ancient  date,  for 
it  was  treated  by  Augnstino,  who  declared 
that  only  persons  weak  in  the  faith  could 
reject  it    But  this  opinion  serves  to  illus- 
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trate  the  importance  of  the  criticism  of  the 
Kew  Testament.  Augustine  was  ignorant  of 
Greek :  he  was  attached  to  the  Latin  trans- 
lation. In  consequence,  he  was  prerented 
from  seeing  that  the  whole  passage  departs 
from  John's  manner  of  writing  so  decidedly 
as  to  be  evidently  an  interpolation '  ('  Beise 
in  den  Orient/  iL  157, 158). 

The  details  into  which  we  have  now  gone, 
while  they  show  that  God  in  his  wisdom  left 
the  New  Testament  to  the  influences  of  his 
ordinary  providence,  prove  also  how  effec- 
tual the  custody  has  been.  The  history  of 
literature  has  no  parallel  case.  A  literature 
springs  from  the  people  of  a  despised  and 
bigoted  land,  which  for  seventeen  successive 
centuries  excites  the  deepest  interest  and 
engages  all  the  energies  of  men  of  the  high- 
est culture  in  each  age,  and  works,  mean- 
while, moral  and  social  changes  of  the  widest 
extent  and  the  most  benign  tendency.  See 
Book  and  Casok. 

HANES,  a  city  in  Egypt,  into  which  Jew- 
ish ambassadors  came  in  order  to  treat  of  a 
union  between  that  country  and  Judah  (Is. 
xxx.  4).  Probably,  Hanes  is  the  Egyptian 
Chnes,  the  Arabian  Ahnas,  which  is  by  He- 
rodotus termed  Anysis,  and  is  generally 
known  in  Greek  writers  as  Heracleopolis. 
It  was  the  chief  city  of  a  district,  and  lay 
south  of  Memphis,  on  the  western  bank  of 
the  Nile. 

IIABAN,  or  Cbarran,  the  district  out  of 
which  Abraham  was  called  to  proceed  into 
Canaan.  This  country  has  been  identified 
with  the  place  in  Mesopotamia,  not  far  from 
Ed  ess  a,  named  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
Came.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  this  view 
is  correct,  for  the  words  of  Stephen  (Acts 
vii.  2— -4)  imply  that  Haran  was  out  of  Me- 
sopotamia. From  Genesis  it  appears  that 
the  place  lay  more  to  the  south-west  than  the 
Cans  just  alluded  to — more  towards  Ca- 
naan. Abraham's  father,  Terah,  dwelt  ori- 
ginally in « Ur  of  the  Chaldees,'  in  the  north- 
west of  Mesopotamia.  Thence  he  removed 
with  his  family  to  go  into  Canaan,  on  which 
route  they  stopped  in  Haran  (Gen.  xi.  28, 
91).  Here,  in  Haran,  Abraham  received  his 
divine  call,  and  thence  they  came  into  Ca- 
naan, pursuing  a  southerly  direction  (xii. 
1 — 9).  From  the  same  district  Laban  came 
to  Gilead  in  seven  days,  and  Jacob  in  ten — 
an  impossibility  if  Haran  lay  at  the  foot  of 
the  Armenian  mountains,  a  distance  of  above 
400  miles.  The  true  Haran  is  probably  to 
be  identified  with  Carah  (about  100  miles 
from  Gilead),  not  far  north  of  Damascus, 
which  Thevenot  describes  as  '  a  good  town, 
having  a  rivulet  running  by  it  There  are 
a  great  many  ruins  to  be  seen  there.'  In 
thus  placing  Abraham  near  Damascus,  we 
are  supported  by  Nicolaus  Damascenus,  se- 
cretary of  Herod  the  Great  Joseph  as  de- 
clares that  in  his  time  the  name  of  Abraham 
was  honoured  in  the  district  of  Damascus. 


Justin,  too,  makes  Damascus  the  native 
place  of  the  Hebrews.  Near  Damascus,  if 
these  remarks  are  correct,  we  may  also  plaee 
Padan  Aram  and  Aram  Naharaim,  names 
which  imply  a  district  of  similar  characters 
to  those  of  Damascus,  namely,  a  high  land 
with  a  plain  watered  by  two  rivers,  the  Abs- 
na  and  Pharpar  (Gen.  xxxi. — xxxiii. ;  comp. 
Judg.  iii.  8). 

HARES  are  found  in  great  numbers  in 
Western  Asia,  and  of  a  larger  size  than  with 
us.  In  the  holy  Scripture  they  are  men- 
tioned only  among  the  animals  which  might 
not  be  eaten, '  because  he  cheweth  the  cud, 
but  divideth  not  the  hoof  (Lev.  xi.  0).  Its 
being  ruminant  was  a  long  time  under  de- 
bate, but  seems  now  to  be  admitted.  Turks 
and  Armenians  avoid  its  flesh.  Hares  are 
said  to  be  liable  in  summer  to  a  species  of 
mange,  and  ancient  physicians  held  that 
their  flesh  made  thick  blood,  inclining  those 
who  eat  it  to  melancholy.  These  impres- 
sions may  have  had  an  influence  in  causing 
hares  to  be  accounted  unclean. 

HARP.    See  Music. 

HARVEST,  the,  in  Palestine  takes  place 
in  the  spring  of  the  year,  in  the  month  Abib 
(( ear-month').  In  hot  plains,  as  that  of 
Jericho,  it  commences  towards  the  end  of 
March ;  in  the  higher  lands,  about  the  end 
of  April ;  in  the  greatest  part  of  the  country, 
between  these  two  limits.  The  labours  of 
the  field  lasted  with  the  Hebrews  for  a  longer 
time  than  with  us,  because  they  performed 
the  threshing  and  winnowing  in  the  open 
air.  Thus  it  happened  that,  while  the 
commencement  of  the  harvest  was  cele- 
brated on  the  second  day  of  the  Passover 
(Lev.  xxiii.  10 — 14),  it  was  not  till  seven 
weeks  later,  at  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  that 
it  was  terminated  with  religious  joy  (Exod. 
xxiii.  16.  Deut  xvi.  10.  Isaiah  ix.3).  First 
came  barley- harvest  (2  Sam.  xxi.  9),  which 
was  followed  by  wheat-harvest,  at  the  end  of 
April  near  Jericho,  later  in  other  parts  (Gen. 
xxx.  14.  Judges  xv.  1).  That  of  spelt  fol- 
lowed (Exod.  ix.  32.  Is.xxviii.25— not1  rye'), 
and  of  other  grains,  of  which  an  inferior 
bread  was  made  (Ezek.  iv.  9).  The  reapers, 
who,  using  the  sickle  (Deut  xvi.  9),  cut 
down  the  corn  (I  Sam.  viii.  12),  and,  gath- 
ering it  in  their  arms  (Ps.  cxxix.  7),  placed 
it  in  heaps  (Ruth  iii.  7),  found  the  labour 
exhausting,  and  were  refreshed  with  bread 
and  ordinary  wine  or  beer  (ii.  14).  Having 
been  threshed,  the  corn  was  curried  into 
granaries  (Job  v.  26.  Matt.  iii.  12  ;  xiii.  30), 
which  were  often  natural  or  artificial  caves, 
though  the  Hebrews  may  have  also  had 
barns  erected  on  the  soil  (Luke  xii.  18). 
The  corners  of  the  field  and  the  gleanings 
were  left  for  the  poor  (Lev.  xix.  9).  To  tra- 
vellers the  privilege  was  secured  of  plucking 
ears  with  their  hands,  but  were  not  to  use 
the  sickle  (Deut.  xxiii.  25).  See  Hunger, 
Gabner,  and  Glean. 
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HAUBERGEON,  a  diminutive  form  of 
lianberg  (from  the  Germ,  halt, •  the  throat,' 
and  berycn>  to  'cover'  or  'protect'),  comes 
to  aa  from  the  French  haubert,  a  breastplate; 
but  from  signifying  a  defensive,  it  passed  to 
mean  an  offensive  piece  of  armour,  and  is 
found  in  our  modern  halberd,  or  pike.  This 
is  its  import  in  Job  xli.  20,  where  it  is  men- 
tioned with  other  weapons  of  assault  Ano- 
ther term,  takgharah,  is  the  proper  Hebrew 
word  for  coat  of  mail,  and  is  found  in  Exod. 
xxviii.  82. 

HAVILAH,  the  name  of  a  Hamite  tribe, 
probably  to  be  looked  for  in  the  south-east 
of  Africa  (Gen.  x.  7)  ;  of  a  Shemite  family, 
which  may  have  been  settled  in  the  east  of 
Arabia  (Genesis  x.  20 ;  comp.  xxv.  18,  and 
1  Samuel  xv.  7) ;  also  of  a  country  cele- 
brated for  its  gold,  which  some  have  fixed 
in  Colchis. 

HAVOC K,  connected  probably  with  the 
8axon  hqfoc,  *  a  hawk,'  means  destruction. 
The  word,  of  which  the  original  might  be 
rendered  *  wasted/  is  used  to  describe  Saul's 
persecution  of  the  infant  church  at  Jerusa- 


lem.   '  Havock '  is  thus  used  by  Shakspero 
in  his  Julius  Csraar : 

'  Cry  havoc,  and  let  slip  the  dogs  of  War.' 

HAWK  (T.  falk,  falcon),  an  unclean  bird 
(Lev.  xL  16)  of  the  order  rapturt*,  migratory, 
which  in  great  numbers  visit  Syria,  where, 
in  pigeons  and  turtle-doves,  they  find  an 
abundant  prey. 

HAZEL  is  the  rendering,  in  Gen.xxx.  37, 
otloot,  which  probably  means  the  almond  tree. 

HEAD  (T.),  stands  for  a  Hebrew  word, 
roth,  whose  primary  signification  is  the  hu- 
man head,  and  hence  '  the  top,'  '  the  chief,* 
and  other  allied  applications  (Gen.  xl.  10. 
Eiod.  xvii.  0.  Numb.  xxx.  1 ).  On  the  head 
oil  was  poured  in  consecrating  the  high- 
priests  (Lev.  viii.  12)  and  the  monarch  (2 
Kings  ix.  3,  s*q.)t  and  probably  on  festive 
occasions  (Ps.  xxiii.  5 ;  comp.  xcii.  10).  In 
token  of  grief,  dust  was  cast  on  the  head 
(Josh.  vii.  0.  1  Sam  iv.  12.  Rev.  xviii.  19)  ; 
a  custom  which  is  strikingly  illustrated  by 
this  view,  taken  from  Thebes,  of  Egyptians 
bewailing  the  death  of  a  king. 


Swearing  by  the  head  (Matt  v.  36)  was 
customary  among  most  ancient  nations.  So 
in  Virgil  (<£n.  ix.  30), '  By  this  head  I  swear, 
by  which  my  father  swore  before.'  This  spe- 
cies of  oath  was  employed  by  the  Jews,  as 
appears  from  theso  words — '  Promise  me  by 
the  life  of  thy  head.' 

HEARTH  (T.),  a  fire-place,  is  the  repre- 
sentative of  two  Hebrew  words  which  con- 
cur in  giving  the  idea  that  the  hearth,  with 
the  Israelites,  was  a  heated  place  or  a  place 
for  heat,  that  is,  a  stone  laid  on  a  brazier 
standing  on  the  ground,  to  receive  the  fuel 
and  communicate  heat  ( Ps.  cii.  3.  Jer.  xxxvi. 
22,  23.  Is.  xlvii.  14.  John  xviii.  18).  One 
Hebrew  word,  googak,  stands  for  tip  '  cakes 
baked  on  the  hearth,'  mcutioned  as  a  deli- 
cacy in  Gen.  xviii.  0  (comp.  1  Kings  xvii. 
18;   xix.  0.    Enk.  iv.  12).     Thin  rouud 


cakes  of  the  kind  are  still  in  the  East  baked 
on  heated  sand  or  stones,  by  means  of  ashes 
or  half- burnt  wood  laid  thereou  (cemp.  Is. 
xliv.  10),  also  betweeu  layers  of  cow  or 
camel  dung,  and  eaten  by  the  Arabs  as  a 
well-flavoured  article  of  food ;  specially  are 
they  used  when  there  is  not  time  for  the 
longer  process  of  ordinary  baking.  In  order 
to  be  done  through  and  avoid  burning,  they 
must  be  turned.  To  this  fact  reference  is 
made  in  llosea  vii.  8.  Generally,  they  am 
made  of  wheat-flour  (Gen.  xviii.  0).  Barley 
wan  used  in  cases  of  dearth ;  hence  Ezek.  iv.12. 
HEATHEN  is  the  representative  of  words 
in  the  original  Scriptures  which  properly 
denote  people  or  nation.  As  the  Greeks  used 
the  term  barbarian  of  all  save  them  selves, 
so  'heathen'  signiQes  generally  those  who 
arc  not  Hebrews,   or    those   who   are   not 
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Christians.  As  now  those  nations  were 
idolaters,  so  the  epithet  sometimes  denotes 
such  as  worshipped  the  creature  rather 
than  the  Creator,  in  coutrast  with  the  wor- 
shippers of  the  true  and  only  God  (Lev. 
xxvi.  33).  The  word  is  often  rendered  by 
'nations'  (Numb.  xiv.  10;  xxiv.  8),  some- 
times with  special  reference  to  the  idola- 
trous Canaanites  (Exod.  xxxiv.  24).  There 
are  occasions  in  which  no  immediate  refer- 
ence may  be  made  to  religious  practices,  the 
word  being  simply  equivalent  to  our  term 
nation  or  people — the  world  as  not  includ- 
ing Jews  (Luke  ii.  32),  in  which  case  we 
find  the  rendering  Gentiles  (Rom.  i.  13). 
*  Gentiles '  also  signifies  Christians  con- 
verted from  heathenism  (Gal.  ii.  12,  seq, 
Ephes.  ill.  1). 

The  expression  'isles  of  the  Gentiles' 
(Gen.  i.  5),  is  thought  to  denote  the  Greek 
islands  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  of  which 
the  Hebrews  knew  little  but  the  existence 
and  name.  In  Gen.  xiv.  1  we  find,  '  Tidal, 
king  of  nations;'  where  'nations'  may  sig- 
nify a  particular  people  called  Gogeera, '  na- 
tions.' 

HEAVEN  (T.  from  heave,  'up-heaved,* 
Milton).  The  place  of  spiritual  blessed- 
ness and  immortal  life  bears  in  the  Scrip- 
tures several  names  which  are  in  part  figu- 
rative, in  part  literal.  It  is  called,  I.  Para- 
dise (Lake  xxiii.  43),  since  the  paradise  or 
garden  of  the  first  man  is  a  figure  of  the 
tranquil  happiness  in  which  he  originally 
lived;  II.  Abraham's  bosom  (Luke  xvi.  22), 
by  which  a  peaceful  condition  is  indicated 
for  the  righteous ;  since  intimate  commerce 
with  Abraham, '  the  friend  of  God '  and  '  the 
father  of  the  faithful,'  excited  in  the  minds 
of  pious  Israelites  the  most  soothing  and 
gratifying  emotions.  Both  these  names,  how- 
ever, have  reference  to  the  dwelling  of  the 
good  in  the  lower  world  before  the  resurrec- 
tion, though  '  Paradise '  is  used  also  of  the 
seat  of  '  the  third  heaven '  (2  Cor.  xii.  4). 
After  the  resurrection  there  is  mentioned, 
III.  '  the  heavenly  Jerusalem'  (Heb.  xii.  22; 
comp.  Rev.  xxi.  10,  se?.),  on  the  ground 
'  that  the  earthly  Jerusalem  was  the  place 
where  God  made  special  disclosures  of  his 
grace :  the  words  may  however  denote,  not  hea- 
ven, but  the  Christian  church  as  the  temple  and 
mercy-seat  of  the  God  and  Father  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  The  most  common  expression 
is,  IV.  heaven,  for  which  the  many  mansions 
in  God's  house,  of  John  xiv.  2,  may  be  a  peri- 
phrasis (comp.  Luke  xvi.  9).  Referring  to  the 
article  Astbolooebs,  1. 101,  we  remark  that 
the  Hebrews,  regarding  the  skies  not  astro- 
nomically but  religiously,  aud  far  surpassing, 
even  in  their  earliest  ideas,  the  Greek  con- 
ception of  an  Olympus,  conceived  of  heaven 
as  a  wide-vaulted  canopy  or  firmament,  the 
special  place  and  residence  of  God  and  his 
angels,  where  were  Enoch  and  Elias,  and, 


according  to  Joseph  us  (Antiq.  iv.  8,  48), 
Moses,  but  no  others  of  the  human  race 
(John  vii.  34).  This  early  view  was  modi- 
fied, without  being  improved,  in  after  times. 
Differences  were  made  and  several  heavens 
get  forth,  in  the  highest  and  purest  of  which, 
the  Empyneuro,  dwelt  the  Almighty.  Paul 
makes  meution  of  a  '  third  heaven '  (2  Cor. 
xii.  2).  In  the  Testament  of  the  Twelve 
Patriarchs  the  idea  is  carried  further.  Ac- 
cording to  it,  the  first  heaven  is  the  space 
between  the  earth  and  the  clouds;  the  se- 
cond, the  place  of  clouds,  water,  hail,  and 
evil  spirits ;  the  third  is  more  lofty  and  more 
bright,  the  dwelling-place  of  the  heavenly 
host  of  angels;  in  the  fourth  dwell  the* saints; 
in  the  fifth,  the  angels  of  the  Divine  pre- 
sence, i.  e.  the  higher  angels,  who  pray  for 
the  pardon  of  men's  sins;  in  the  sixth,  the 
angels  who  give  answer  to  these  prayers ;  in 
the  seventh,  the  Thrones  and  Powers,  who 
praise  God  day  and  night.  The  number 
varied ;  a  point  on  which  Origen  remarks, 
1  Whether  there  are  seven  heavens,  or  sny 
fixed  number,  the  canonical  writings  say  no- 
thing.' These  notions,  however,  have  fonnd 
among  Christians  more  or  less  acceptance. 
Divines  have  been  divided  into  two  classes 
— one  conceiving  of  heaven  chiefly  as  a  cer- 
tain definite  place,  giving  happiness  and  es- 
sential to  happiness ;  another,  as  happiness 
itself,  of  the  purest  kind,  enjoyed  in  any 
place  where  God  might  place  his  children. 
With  the  first,  predominated  the  idea  of  lo- 
cality ;  with  the  second,  the  idea  of  spiritual 
bliss  and  freedom.  The  former  notion,  which 
is  that  of  the  multitude,  is  passing  into  ob- 
livion ;  the  latter  gains  prevalence.  The 
first  makes  spiritual  good  dependent  on 
place ;  the  second  makes  spiritual  good  pa- 
ramount, asserting  that  heaven  is  rather  a 
state  than  a  place,  and  that,  so  far  as  place 
must  enter  into  the  idea,  it  is  subordinate 
both  in  its  effects  and  its  consequences. 
Heaven,  therefore,  is  that  state  of  spiritual 
and  immortal  blessedness  to  which  God  will 
raise  his  people  on  their  departure  from  this 
life,  where,  in  the  invisible  world  of  spirits, 
is  Jesus  and  those  whom  God  gives  him 
(John  xvii.  24).  And  surely  the  pious 
Christian  can  find  nothing  more  soothing 
or  more  elevating  than  the  assurance  that, 
after  death,  he  will  be  where  the  Father  dis- 
plays his  love  (xiv.  28),  and  where  Christ 
is  (xiv.  2)  beholding  his  glory  (xvii.  24); 
and  '  so  shall  we  ever  be  with  the  Lord ' 
(2  Thess.  iv.  17),  in  the  exercise  and  enjoy- 
ment of  that  divine  love  which  is  eternal  (1 
Cor.  xiii.  13),  in  '  the  glorious  liberty  of  the 
children  of  God'  (Rom.  viii.  21),  making 
unceasing  progress  in  knowledge,  power, 
and  gooduess  (1  Cor.  xiii.  9 — 13). 

Sitting  or  reclining  at  table  in  the  king- 
dom of  God  (Matthew  viii.  11),  is  a  strong 
figure  to  describe  the  happiness  of  heaven. 
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Spiritual  happiness  is  often  set  forth  under 
the  image  of  a  banquet  (Is.  It.  1,  2.  Luke 
xiv.  15.  Matt.  xxii.  1.  Apoc.  xix.  1).  The 
same  figure  is  found  among  the  Greeks.  In 
the  passage  in  Matthew  our  Saviour  speaks 
of  strangers  from  a  distance  being  admitted, 
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while  children  of  the  kingdom  are  in  outer 
darkness.   See  Eahth. 

HEAVEN,  QUEEN  OF,  the  Moon,  which, 
considered  as  the  passive  and  bearing  power, 
while  the  Sun  was  the  generative,  was  wor- 
shipped as  part  of  the  general  system   of 


\ 


astrolatry,  or  star-worship,  prevalent  of  old 
in  the  East,  of  the  existence  of  which  among 
the  Hebrews  there  are  clear  indications. 
To  this  idolatry  is  to  be  referred  the  term 
'  host  of  heaven/  including  the  sun,  moon, 
and  stars  (Dent  iv.  19.  Is.xl.20).  Of  these 
the  moon,  from  its  intimate  connection  with 
the  earth,  received  special  attention  ;  and 
from  several  passages  (Jer.  vii.  18;  xliv.  17 
—19,  25)  it  is  clear  that  the  Israelites,  in  a 


corrupt  period,  were  accustomed  to  burn  in. 
cense  and  make  offerings  to  the  moon  as 
the  Queen  of  Heaven.  The  feelings  whence 
this  idolatrous  observance  arose  must  have 
had  their  source  deeply  seated  in  human 
nature,  for  the  worship  of  the  Queen  of 
Heaven,  or  the  Glorified  Virgin,  has  not  yet 
come  to  an  end,  as  is  illustrated  in  the  en- 
graving given  above,  taken  from  an  Italian 
fresco  of  the  fourteenth  century ;  and  per- 
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Ups   still   more   strikingly  by  that   which     taken  from  the  old  chapter-seal  of  the  Dor- 
ensues,  in  which  *  the  host  of  heaven'  pay     bam  Cathedral, 
the  highest  honours  to   the  Virgin.    It  is 


HEBREWS,  from  Eher,  son  of  Shem, 
and  progenitor  of  a  number  of  Arab  tribes 
(Genesis  x.  21,  25;  comp.  Numbers  xxiv. 
24)  and  individuals,  of  whom  we  may 
mention  Terah,  the  father  of  Abraham, 
who  was  accounted  the  great  ancestor  of 
the  Israelites  (Gen.  xi.  26),  is,  accordingly, 
a  name  which  by  its  derivation  denotes  the 
descendants  of  Eber ;  whence,  probably, 
Abraham  is  called  « the  Hebrew'  (Gen.  xiv. 
13),  unless  preference  is  given  to  the  opi- 
nion of  those  who,  finding  in  the  word 
Eberi  (Hebrew)  the  meaning  of  one  who 
ha$  come  over  (the  Jordan),  hold  that  the 
name  was  given  by  the  Canaanltes  to  the 
Aramaean  herdsman  that  had  arrived  in  their 
land  from  a  district  on  the  east  of  the  river. 
In  a  narrower  sense,  the  term  Hebrews  sig- 
nified the  people  of  Israel  as  the  offspring 
of  Abraham.  This  designation  at  first  pre- 
vailed only  among  foreigners  (Gen.  xxxix. 
14)  ;  or  if  need  of  themselves  by  the  Israel- 
ites, it  was  in  their  intercourse  with  stran- 
gers (Gen.  xl.  15),  or  to  mark  the  contrast 
between  Hebrews  and  those  who  were  not 
Hebrews  (Gen. xliii.  32.  Exod.il5.  1  Sam. 
xiii.  8,  7.  Jer.  xxxiv.  9,  14).  Hebrew  be- 
came the  proper  historical  and  ethnogra- 
phical name  of  the  people  down  to  the  time 
of  the  exile,  when  the  term  Jew  was  the 
customary  appellation.  On  the  separation 
of  the  kingdoms  under  Behoboam,  *  Israel- 


ites'  came  to  be  used  as  the  denomination 
of  the  ten  tribes,  while  *  Judahites,'  or  'Jews/ 
described  the  rest.  '  Hebrew '  then  acquired 
a  new  meaning,  as  denoting,  apart  from  po- 
litical concerns,  the  whole  people  of  Israel 
in  their  genealogical  relations.  It  even  em- 
braced the  Samaritans,  who  were  not  with- 
out Hebrew  blood  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xi.  8,  6). 
The  name  remained  in  use  down  into  the 
times  of  the  New  Testament,  as  indicative 
of  race  and  as  an  honourable  designation, 
probably  because  pointing  to  Abraham  and 
the  antiquities  of  the  nation  (2  Cor.  xi.  22. 
Philipp.  ill.  5).  Especially  there  came  to 
be  allied  with  the  word  the  idea  of  speaking 
the  Hebrew  tongue,  or  the  Western  Ara- 
maic, in  opposition  to  those  Jews,  or  Hel- 
lenists (see  Greece),  that  spoke  the  Greek 
tongue  (Acts  vi.  1).  The  former  were  the 
orthodox  Jews,  who  professed  to  adhere 
to  the  institutions  of  their  fathers,  which, 
however,  they  augmented  and  corrupted  by 
the  traditions  of  the  elders.  The  latter, 
having  received  more  or  less  of  a  philoso- 
phical and  cosmopolitan  influence  from  their 
intercourse  with  foreigners,  deviated  from 
the  prevalent  forms  of  opinion,  and  were 
somewhat  prepared  for  the  reception  of 
Christianity.  What,  however,  has  been  said, 
shows  that  the  term  Hebrew  is  of  a  relative 
kind :  hence  its  import  varied  with  circum- 
stances.   If  given  by  such  as  were  of  He- 
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brew  blood,  it  would  most  probably  denote 
men  who  were  either  Hebrews  by  lineage  or 
of  Hebrew  orthodoxy  in  opinion.  If  given 
by  foreigners,  it  might  be  assigned  to  per- 
sons of  Hebrew  extraction,  wherever  they 
resided  and  whatever  opinions  they  held. 
Hence  Egyptian  or  Grecian  writers  might 
term  Hebrews  the  Hellenixing  Jews  who 
dwelt  in  Alexandria ;  and  the  uame  once  ori- 
ginated, might  in  general  designate  such 
persons. 

The  history  of  the  Hebrews  (see  Deuti- 
bohomy),  which  belongs  to  the  most  remark- 
able portions  of  ancient,  though  it  does  not 
offer  a  view  of  universal  history,  can  be  best, 
if  not  almost  exclusively,  learnt  from  their 
own  books;  for  what  Greek  and  Koman 
writers  cursorily  mention  of  the  earlier  pe- 
riods, proceeded  from  mere  hearsay,  and  is 
full  of  ridiculous  fables,  such  as  were  easily 
originated  and  diffused  of  so  despised  a  peo- 
ple. And  Josephus  himself  drew  his  infor- 
mation down  to  the  times  of  the  Maccabees 
from  the  Biblical  books.  He  is  not  free 
from  the  effort  to  adorn  the  materials  sup- 
plied to  his  hands. 

The  history  of  the  Hebrews  is  by  no 
means  without  difficulties.  But  it  has  pecu- 
liar merits.  It  is  distinguished  for  its  natu- 
ralness and  truth.  It  is  most  ancient.  Un- 
like other  ancient  nations,  the  Hebrews  did 
not  over-reckon  their  antiquity,  nor  min- 
gle mistaken  astronomical  figures  with  the 
earliest  times.  Bunsen  ('iEgypten's  Stelle 
in  der  Weltgeschichte,'  L  48),  after  placing 
the  historical  books  of  the  Hebrews  before 
those  of  the  Indians  and  the  Egyptians,  has 
these  characterising  remarks :  •  History  was 
born  in  that  night  when  Moses,  with  the  law 
of  the  spirit,  the  moral  law  in  his  heart,  led 
the  children  of  Israel  out  of  Egypt ;  its  life 
sank  when,  under  the  Judges,  the  national 
mind  was  lost  in  Arab  Bedouins  and  shep- 
herd tribes ;  it  bloomed  again  with  the  great 
historical  personages,  Samuel,  David,  and 
Solomon,  who  formed  the  Hebrew  state. 
After  the  separation  of  the  tribes  into  two 
kingdoms,  the  spirit  of  the  nation  turned 
itself  more  to  religious  things,  and  thus  his- 
tory, in  its  peculiar  character,  never  reached 
in  the  nation  its  highest  perfection.' 

The  details  of  that  history  may  be  found 
in  the  Bible.  We  here  supply  a  brief  out- 
line. The  people  whom  it  concerns  is  the 
most  singular,  and  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant, on  the  face  of  the  earth.  In  points 
of  ordiuary  interest  it  has,  indeed,  nothing 
to  boast  No  great  empire  did  the  Hebrews 
found.  They  gamed  little  distinction  in  war. 
They  do  not  excite  our  admiration  by  great 
and  noble  deeds,  nor  by  grand  achievements 
of  art  or  science.  They  have  left  no  rnins 
on  the  soil  which  they  inhabited  for  nearly 
fifteen  centuries.  Yet  their  name  will  ever 
remain  imperishably  engraven  on  the  me- 
mory of  men.    This  immortality  they  owe 


to  their  religious  polity  and  to  a  book— the 
Bible,  the  book  of  books — bequeathed  as 
their  legacy  to  the  world,  which  it  has  in- 
structed and  will  continue  to  instruct.  The 
nation  is  its  own  sad  memorial — the  nation 
scattered  abroad  in  the  North,  the  South, 
the  East,  aud  the  West;  surviving  all  its 
reverses,  always  reviving  from  its  own  ashes, 
and  holding  together,  under  an  invisible  bond, 
a  hope  which  has  outlived  continual  disap- 
pointment. The  mission  which  has  been 
entrusted  to  it  is  not  of  this  world,  though 
it  often  mistook  its  destiny  and  dreamed  of 
material  greatness ;  but  the  splendour  with 
which  some  of  its  monarchs  surrounded  them- 
selves was  of  short  duration,  and  never  did 
any  but  its  prophets  fully  rise  to  the  concep- 
tion of  the  grand  work  which  it  had  to  per- 
form as  the  religious  instructor  of  mankind. 
Strange  that  the  mistake  made  of  old  should 
still  endure,  and  that  Jews  should  have 
their  hearts  turned  to  a  land  far  too  small 
to  give  scope  to  a  great  nation,  and  which 
was  never  more  than  enough  to  allow  space 
for  the  development  of  a  narrow  terrestrial 
existence  while  the  purposes  of  Providence 
were  unfolded  and  accomplished.  The  mis- 
sion of  the  Romans  was  the  exaltation  of 
human  force;  that  of  the  Greeks  was  the 
perfect  exhibition  of  external  beauty;  but 
the  Hebrews  were  called  and  appointed  to 
a  nobler  work,  the  highest  that  man  can 
achieve,  namely,  first  to  know  and  then  to 
make  known  the  Creator  and  Governor  of 
the  universe ;  and  that  not  by  the  subtleties 
of  metaphysics  or  the  rigid  processes  of 
logic,  which  at  the  best  cau  convince  only  the 
few,  but  by  an  immediate  revelation,  by  the 
inspirations  of  faith,  by  the  brilliant  pic- 
tures of  hope,  by  the  courses  of  a  special 
Providence,  by  the  outward  and  inward  his- 
tory of  distinguished  men,  and  by  the  sub- 
lime creations  of  patriotic  and  religious  po- 
etry;— means  the  most  powerful  that  can  be 
employed,  the  choice  of  which  displays  the 
operation  of  the  wisdom  of  God. 

The  history,  thus  viewed  in  its  great  bear- 
ings, presents  two  extreme  points.  It  begins 
with  the  patriarch  Abraham,  who,  in  the 
midst  of  those  who  adored  created  nature, 
was  the  first  to  proclaim  the  existence  of 
the  creating  God.  It  ends  with  the  Mes- 
siah, that  is,  with  the  triumph  of  a  mono- 
theistic faith  over  the  polytheism  of  the 
Gentiles.  As  soon  as  the  nations  of  the 
earth  had  received  the  germs  of  that  faith, 
the  Hebrew  people  finished  its  political  ex- 
istence on  the  soil  where  the  new  religion, 
its  own  offshoot,  was  to  grow  and  ripen. 
But  as  a  religious  community  the  Hebrew 
nation  continues  to  exist,  because  its  mis- 
sion can  be  termiuated  only  by  the  univer- 
sal triumph  of  the  grand  truth  of  which, 
more  than  three  thousand  years  ago,  it  be- 
came the  privileged  trustee.  When  Jew  and 
Gentile  are  Christians  indeed,  the  Hebrew 
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history  will  be  complete,  and  the  mission  of 
Abraham,  Moses,  David,  and  Christ,  will  be 
folly  and  for  ever  accomplished. 

Oar  sketch,  however,  is  restricted  within 
the  space  which  lies  between  Abraham,  the 
originator,  and  Titus,  the  destroyer  of  the 
Hebrew  nation.  This  long  period  naturally 
divides  itself  into  two  portions,  distinctly 
marked  by  an  interruption  of  the  political 
existence  of  the  nation,  and  by  an  emigra- 
tion termed  the  Captivity  (see  the  article), 
or  Exile,  which  was  followed  by  a  partial 
restoration.  Each  of  these  two  divisions 
has  its  own  character.  Even  the  name  of  the 
people  was  changed.  The  events  which  pre- 
cede the  exile  form  the  history  of  the  Hebrew*. 
After  the  exile  begins  the  history  of  the  Jems. 
Each  of  the  two  histories  has  its  own  sub- 
divisions, which  we  shall  indicate  as  we  pass 
over  this  rapid  survey. 

I.  The  origin  of  the  Hebrew  people,  from 
Abraham  to  Moses,  a  period  of  above  600 
years,  presents  to  us  an  Aramaean  family, 
which,  coming  from  Mesopotamia,  esta- 
blishes itself  in  Canaan,  where  it  increases 
by  slow  degrees  while  engaged  in  pastoral 
pursuits.  This  nomad  tribe  descends  into 
Egypt,  in  which  country,  in  the  course  of 
centuries  and  under  the  yoke  of  a  hard  ser- 
vitude, it  becomes  a  numerous  and  powerful 
people.  A  man  inspired  by  the  Creator  of 
heaven  and  earth,  and  filled  with  patriotic 
enthusiasm,  Moses,  becomes  its  deliverer. 
He  conducts  the  ransomed  nation  through 
the  desert  to  the  borders  of  the  land  whose 
traditions  had  been  its  patrimony,  and  on 
whose  hills  and  vales  monotheism  was  to  be 
established  and  undergo  its  developments. 
This  period  commences  by  the  arrival  of 
Abraham  in  the  midst  of  the  Canaanites,  and 
terminates  at  the  death  of  Moses. 

II.  The  period  (about  400  years)  from 
the  death  of  Moses  to  the  accession  of  Saul, 
shows  us  Joshua,  the  successor  and  pupil  of 
Moses,  who  gets  possession  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  land  of  promise.  Courageous 
chiefs  put  themselves  in  succession  at  the 
head  of  the  people,  and  lead  them  in  the 
struggle  against  surrounding  enemies.  The 
institutions  of  Moses  find  great  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  gaining  permanent  establishment. 
Serious  disorders  and  a  complete  anarchy 
threaten  the  new  state  with  total  ruin.  At 
length  a  Levite  restores  the  tottering  edifice 
of  Moses.  lie  causes  the  doctrine  of  that 
great  man  to  advance,  but  cannot  bring  the 
people  over  to  a  pure  theocracy.  Seeing  him- 
self obliged  to  abdicate  his  power  in  favour 
of  a  king,  he  founds  an  institute  (the  school 
of  the  prophets)  which  is  fitted  to  spiritual- 
ise the  Mosaic  worship,  and  protect  its  reli- 
gious influence  both  against  the  will  of  roy- 
alty and  the  corrupt  excesses  of  the  people. 
Joshua  introduces  and  Saul  terminates  this 
period. 

III.  The  United  Kingdom,  from  Saul  to 


Solomon.  All  the  tribes  receive  with  en- 
thusiasm the  new  chief,  who  was  at  length 
to  deliver  them  from  their  dangerous  neigh- 
bours. Signal  successes  obtained  over  the 
Philistines  distinguish  the  early  periods  of 
his  reign.  Bat  soon  the  king  excites  the 
discontent  of  the  aged  Samuel,  who  seeks  in 
the  predominating  tribe  of  Jadah  a  new  mo- 
narch, after  his  own  heart  Saul,  discou- 
raged at  this,  no  longer  feels  his  former 
energy.  He  falls  in  combat,  and  the  newly- 
elected  prince,  aided  by  his  powerful  tribe, 
takes  the  sovereign  power  after  a  struggle 
of  many  years'  duration.  Fortunate  in  all 
his  enterprises,  David  consolidates  the  He- 
brew state,  which,  being  well  administered, 
acquires  an  imposing  extent,  and  even  threat- 
ens to  invade  surrounding  nations.  Prospe- 
rity brings  luxury,  luxury  occasions  despot- 
ism. Under  the  reign  of  Solomon,  the  building 
of  the  temple,  and  in  that  the  foundation  of  a 
national  sanctuary,  offers  acentre  of  union  for 
all  the  tribes,  and  consolidates  the  theocracy 
as  well  as  the  civil  institutions ;  but  the  ex- 
cesses of  the  monarch,  his  passion  for  fo- 
reign women,  his  love  of  display,  his  com- 
mercial enterprises  with  distant  peoples,  are 
in  flagrant  opposition  with  the  mission  of 
the  Hebrews.  The  imposing  splendour  of 
the  reign  of  Solomon  may  for  a  moment 
conceal  the  elements  of  dissolution  which  it 
bears ;  but  at  the  death  of  the  sovereign,  the 
germs  of  discord  long  covered  over  soon  pro- 
duce appropriate  fruit,  and  the  kingdom  is 
dissolved,  after  an  existence  of  120  years. 

IV.  The  Divided  Kingdom,  from  Reho- 
boam  to  the  Babylonish  Captivity  (from  cir. 
970  to  cir.  720  A.  C).  The  general  discon- 
tent and  the  senseless  tyranny  of  Rehoboam 
promptly  bring  the  kingdom  of  Saul,  David, 
and  Solomon,  to  an  end.  Ten  tribes  acknow- 
ledge a  new  chief  (Jeroboam)  ;  those  of  Ju- 
dah  and  Benjamin  remain  faithful  to  the 
dynasty  of  David.  The  new  kingdom  of 
Israel  thus  formed,  superior  in  number  but 
deprived  of  the  moral  influence  of  the  na- 
tional sanctuary,  deviates  more  and  more 
from  the  Mosaic  constitution.  It  adores 
God  in  images,  and  even  offers  worship  to 
foreign  idols.  The  ancient  kingdom,  much 
narrowed  in  its  extent,  remains  the  sole  de- 
pository of  the  religious  institutions,  and  is 
alone  able  to  make  progress  towards  the  ful- 
filment of  the  mission  of  the  Hebrews.  The 
two  kingdoms  weaken  each  other  by  conti- 
nual struggles,  but  the  larger  is  from  the 
first  deprived  of  the  advantage  of  a  dynasty 
elected  of  God.  Torn  by  factions,  it  often 
changes  its  master,  and,  forgetting  its  high 
destiny,  imprudently  seeks  alliances  among 
foreign  nations.  During  nearly  two  centuries 
and  a  half  it  drags  on  an  unhappy  existence, 
without  fixed  principle,  without  a  definite 
end.  At  last,  sinking  under  the  reiterated 
attacks  of  the  Assyrians,  the  ten  tribes  are 
transported  to  a  foreign  land.    The  family 
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of  David,  notwithstanding  its  numerous  er- 
rors, succeeds  better  in  retaining  its  vital 
forces.  The  two  tribes  keep  the  laws  and 
institutions  of  Moses.  The  prophetic  col- 
lege gathers  and  puts  forth  strength  in  pro- 
portion as  the  better  part  of  the  people,  in- 
structed by  adversity,  begin  to  feel  that  the 
supremacy  of  the  house  of  David  will  never 
be  accomplished  in  mere  earthly  dominion, 
and  that  its  realisation  belongs  to  a  distant 
future,  an  age  of  gold  to  be  looked  for  in  the 
latter  days.  At  the  moment  when  the  king- 
dom of  Israel  falls,  that  of  Judah  is  revived 
and  invigorated  by  the  pious  Hezekiah,  un- 
der whom  prophecy  and  the  Messianio  hopes 
take  the  greatest  flight 

V.  Kingdom  of  Judah,  to  the  final  deporta- 
tion to  Babylon,  a  period  of  about  J  30  years, 
on  whose  commencement  the  Assyrians  fail 
in  an  attack  against  Jerusalem.  After  the 
death  of  Hezekiah,  his  sou  aud  his  grand- 
sou  show  favour  to  idolatrous  worship.  Jo- 
siah  at  length  displays  the  greatest  energy 
for  the  re-establishment  of  the  national  wor- 
ship and  the  entire  destruction  of  idolatry. 
But  the  many  internal  concussions,  and  the 
attacks  from  without,  have  enfeebled  the  lit- 
tle kingdom  too  much  for  it  to  be  able  long 
to  maintain  its  independence.  Instructed 
by  misfortune,  the  people  of  Judah  have  at 
length  made  good  progress  in  learning  to 
know  and  serve  the  true  God.  Soon,  how- 
ever, conquered  by  the  Chaldeans,  they  are 
carried  captive  into  the  empire  of  Babylon, 
where,  under  the  chastisements  of  exile  and 
sorrow,  they  may  meditate  on  their  God  and 
on  his  law,  and  prepare  anew  for  the  work 
consigned  to  them  by  the  God  of  their  fa- 
thers. 

The  portion  of  the  history  over  which  we 
have  now  cast  our  eye  may  be  called  the 
pure  Hebraic  period.  Hereafter,  we-  shall 
see  the  nation  under  the  name  of  Jews,  hav- 
ing been  re-established  in  Palestine  by  the 
Persians,  subjected  to  the  influence  of  Greek 
power.  They  re-conquer  their  national  in- 
dependence by  the  sublime  devotion  of  a 
family  of  priests.  After  a  terrible  struggle, 
they  fall  under  the  attacks  of  the  Roman 
empire.     See  Jbws. 

HKBREWS,  THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE, 
has  occasioned  great  diversities  of  opinion, 
but  contains  in  itself  means  for  forming 
satisfactory  conclusions  respecting  several 
important  points  connected  with  its  history. 
The  time  of  its  being  written  was  a  short 
period  before  the  overthrow  of  Jerusalem 
and  the  discontinuance  of  the  temple  wor- 
ship. This  we  infer  not  only  from  the  fact 
that  the  writer  speaks  of  the  second  appear- 
ance of  Jesus  as  not  having  yet  taken  place 
(ix.  28),  and  as  being  close  at  hand  (x.  37), 
but  also  from  this,  that,  while  he  speaks  of 
the  Mosaic  ritual  as  actually  in  existence 
(x.  1,  11 ;  xiii.  10),  he  implies  that  it  is  on 
the  point  of  disappearing  (viii.  13 ;  x.  25). 


These  marks  of  time  seem  clearly  to  fix  the 
date  somewhere  near  the  end  of  the  Jewish 
polity.  The  second  half  of  the  century  must 
have  been  advanced,  since  there  are  indica- 
tions that  many  years  had  elapsed  since  the 
ascension  of  Jesus ;  for  the  race  of  men  with 
whom  the  writer  was  contemporaneous  suc- 
ceeded the  eye-witnesses  of  the  Lord  (ii.  3), 
seeing  they  had  received  the  gospel  on  the 
preaching  of  those  that  heard  Jesus.  It 
was,  moreover,  a  time  of  severe  persecution 
(xii.  1,  seq.),  which  had  been  preceded  by  a 
period  of  similar  suffering  (x.  32, 33),  which 
tried  men's  hearts  and  fidelity  ( ii.  1 8  ),  prompt- 
ing them  to  apostatise  and  forsake  Christ 
(hi.  12 ;  vi.  6,  9),  and  involving  all  bnt  the 
last  sacrifice,  namely,  that  of  life  (xii.  4). 
These  circumstances  agree  with  what  has 
preceded,  in  placing  the  composition  some 
time  before  the  breaking  out  of  that  perse- 
cution, under  Nero  (A.  D.  64),  which  was 
the  first  that  seriously  involved  a  general 
loss  of  life  on  the  part  of  Christians,  and 
the  way  for  which  was  prepared  by  increas- 
ing rage  against  them,  specially  by  the  con- 
duct of  Nero's  predecessor,  Claudius,  who 
had  expelled  the  Jews  from  Rome  (Acts 
xviii.  2). 

The  letter  was  beyond  a  doubt  written  to 
disciples  of  Christ — to  '  holy  brethren,  par- 
takers of  the  heavenly  calling*  (iii.  1 ;  com  p. 
6,  12,  14),  who,  partly  from  the  cause  just 
spoken  of  (xii.  5),  and  partly  from  unbelief 
(iii.  12),  the  deceitfulneBS  of  sin  (13),  spi- 
ritual dullness  (v.  11),  and  moral  pravity 
(xii.  16),  were  in  danger  of  falling  away 
from  Christ  (25 ;  vi.  4 — 6),  and  probably  of 
passing  over  to  idolatry  ('  the  root  that  bear- 
eth  gall  (hemlock)  and  wormwood,'  xii.  15; 
comp.  Deut  xxix.  18).     A  special  reason 

Srevailed  with  the  writer:  *  divers  strange 
octrines '  agitated  those  to  whom  he  wrote 
(xiii.  9),  which,  from  the  connection  and  the 
tenor  of  large  portions  of  the  letter,  seem  to 
have  had  reference  to  a  claimed  superiority 
of  Judaism  over  Christianity. 

To  meet  and  refute  this  error  was  the 
main  purpose  of  the  writer;  in  doing  which, 
he  aimed  also  to  strengthen  his  readers  in 
the  fiery  trial  to  which  they  were  exposed, 
and  build  them  up  in  faith  and  righteous- 
ness. It  is  equally  clear  that  the  persons 
addressed  were  familiar  with  the  Mosaic 
laws,  books,  and  institutions;  also  that  their 
danger  arose  in  the  midst  of  Jewish  influ- 
ences. So  long  as  the  temple- service  was 
daily  celebrated  with  all  its  retinue  of  offi- 
ciating priests,  expiatory  rites,  and  solemn 
ceremonial,  a  powerful  argument  was  hence 
drawn  by  Judaizers,  both  within  and  with- 
out the  church,  against  the  cause  of  the  de- 
spised and  crucified  Galilean,  which  had  no 
outward  grandeur  to  arrest  the  eye  and  im- 
press the  heart,  but  was  mean  and  power- 
less, unless  so  far  as  it  could  by  its  spiritual 
but  unseen   realities  work  on  the  hidden 
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man  of  the  heart.  These  faets  authorise  the 
conclusion  that  the  epistle  was  addressed  to 
converts  from  Judaism. 

But  scarcely  to  such  converts  in  general, 
though  such  is  the  common  opinion.  For 
the  persons  to  whom  the  writer  speaks  ap- 
pear to  he  some  individual  church.  At  least, 
this  is  the  view  which  seems  to  present 
itself  in  the  following  passages : '  fiemember 
them  that  have  the  rule  over  you,  who  have 
spoken  unto  you  the  word  of  God*  (xiii.  7) ; 
'  Obey  mem  mat  have  the  role  over  you  and 
submit  yourselves,  for  they  watch  for  your 
suuls '  (17).  Here  we  have  an  organisation 
implying  the  exercise  of  authority.  But  at  so 
early  a  period  no  general  organisation  with 
authority  was  in  existence.  Hence  we  infer 
that  it  was  some  church  or  community  whom 
the  writer  addressed — a  conclusion  which  is 
confirmed  by  xiii.  19,  '  that  I  may  be  re- 
stored to  you  the  sooner/  and  23,  *  I  will 
see  you  f  terms  ef  an  intimate  nature  which 
imply  a  church,  not  a  whole  class  of  believ- 
ers; but  what  church  we  have  here  no 
means  of  determining.  If,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  common  opinion,  we  look  to  Pa- 
lestine, then  we  should  be  led  to  fix  on  the 
church  at  Jerusalem. 

These  considerations  tend  to  prove  that 
Paul  was  not  the  author  of  the  letter  to  the 
Hebrews,  for  his  history  shows  us  that  he 
had  disconnected  himself  from  the  special 
ministry  to  the  Hebrews,  having  given  his 
heart  and  life  to  the  work  of  converting  the 
Gentiles ;  and  on  his  last  visit  to  Jerusalem 
he  had  found  little  community  of  feeling, 
certainly  not  that  sympathy  which  would 
justify  the  language  just  cited.  But  the  rela- 
tion in  which  the  writer  stands  to  this  Hebrew 
church,  wherever  found,  was  not  that  of  Paul 
to  the  Hebrew  Christians.  The  relation 
disclosed  in  the  epistle  defends  the  gospel  in 
general  against  Jewish,  worldly,  and  sinful 
influences.  Paul,  in  alljiis  known  writings, 
defends  his  particular  view  of  the  gospel 
against  the  Jewish  exclusiveness  which  made 
circumcision  the  necessary  precursor  of  faith 
and  j  ustifi cation.  This  was  Paul's  great  con- 
troversy with  the  Hebrew  Christians ;  and 
had  he  written  a  letter  to  such,  his  grand 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  only  would, 
as  in  other  epistles,  have  been  propounded, 
argued,  defended,  illustrated,  and  enforced. 
To  the  same  effect  is  the  admission  in  ii  8, 
that  the  writer  had  not  seen  Jesus ;  for  Paul's 
position  is,  that  he  had  '  seen  the  Lord' 
(1  Cor.  xv.  8),  and  was,  in  consequence,  an 
apostle  (ix.  1)  'not  a  whit  behind  the  very 
chiefest  of  the  apostles' (2Cor.xi.  5).  Certain- 
ly the  writer  of  our  epistle  does  not  speak  with 
the  authority  of  an  apostle,  least  of  all  in 
that  tone  of  authority  which  is  customary 
with  Paul  The  writer,  too,  implies  (ii.  8  ; 
ft.  2)  that  he,  as  well  as  those  to  whom  he 
wrote,  was  taught  of  men ;  whereas  Paul  in- 
sists that  he  was  not  taught  of  men,  but  im- 
VoLII. 


mediately  of  Jesus  (Gal.  i.  1 ).  It  is  equally 
contrary  to  the  apostle's  custom  to  omit  the 
mention  of  his  name,  for  he  always  begins 
with  an  announcement  of  himself  in  the 
opening  words  of  bis  acknowledged  letters 
(Bom.  i.  1.  1  Cor.  J.  1.  2  Cor.  i  I.  GaL  i. 
1.  Ephes.  i.  1,  esc.). 

Whence  we  may  see  that  there  is  much 
force  in  the  declaration  of  Origen,  who,  after 
saying  that  the  epistle,  according  to  the  tes- 
timony of  the  ancients,  is  referred  to  Paul, 
adds, '  but  as  to  the  person  who  gave  to  it  its 
written  form,  God  only  knows  the  truth.'  If 
such  was  the  opinion  of  Origen,  we  have 
little  reason  to  hope  of  being  able  to  find 
materials  for  determining  the  writer  in  a 
satisfactory  manner. 

Though,  however,  history  pronounces  no 
clear  opinion  as  to  what  name  the  author 
bore,  we  may  gather  from  the  epistle  itself 
that  its  writer  lived  near  the  times  and  events 
of  which  he  speaks,  and  had  a  most  thorough 
acquaintance  with  Judaism  and  Christianity. 
It  appears,  also,  that  when  he  wrote  it  he 
was  affording  the  attestation  which  patient 
suffering  in  bonds  gives  to  sincerity  of  mo- 
tive and  purity  of  purpose  (x.  34).  He 
writes  (probably)  from  Italy  (xiii.  24),  and 
acknowledges  Timothy  as  his  brother  (23, 
comp.  2  Cor.  i.  1),  if,  indeed,  this  Timothy 
is  Paul's  son  in  the  faith  (1  Tim.  i.  2) ;  for 
of  the  imprisonment  from  whieh  it  is  here 
implied  Timothy  was  <  set  at  liberty,'  nothing 
is  known. 

Some  have  asserted  that  the  early  part  of 
this  composition  is  rather  an  essay  than  a 
letter;  but  evidence  of  its  epistolary  cha- 
racter begins  immediately  after  the  introduc- 
tion (ii.  1 ;  iii.  1),  and  continues  to  the  end. 

It  has  also  been  maintained  that  the  epis- 
tle is  a  translation  from  the  Hebrew ;  against 
which  we  might  adduce  passages  showing 
that  the  writer  must  have  thought  as  well 
as  written  in  Greek.  But  let  it  suffice  to 
remark,  that  the  tone  is  that  of  an  original, 
not  a  translation.  Indeed,  the  Greek  is 
perhaps  the  purest  and  most  elegant  of  any 
in  the  New  Testament.  The  writer  was  more 
conversant  with  the  Septuagint  than  the  He- 
brew, for  the  passage  in  x.  5  agrees  with  the 
latter,  which  disagrees  witfe  the  former. 

This  fact,  as  well  as  the  tokens  of  Greek 
culture  and  the  general  manner  of  thought 
displayed  in  the  epistle,  combines  to  make  it 
probable  that  the  author  was  a  Jewish  con- 
vert and  teacher  of  the  Alexandrine  school. 
Luther,  denying  that  the  epistle  had  either  a 
Pauline  or  an  apostolic  origin,  threw  out  the 
idea  that  it  was  written  by  Apollos,  whose 
origin,  opinions,  qualities,  and  position 
(Acts  xviii.  24—28 ;  comp.  1  Cor.  i.  12 ;  iv. 
6),  were  of  a  nature  to  fit  him  for  writing 
such  a  piece.  Indeed,  if  this  letter  had  not 
this  or  a  similar  origin,  we  have  in  the  writ- 
ings of  the  New  Testament  no  set  expres- 
sion of  the  view  taken  of  the  gospel  by  the 
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Alexandrine  converts,  nor  any  document  spe- 
cifically suited  to  their  state  of  mind.  In 
Alexandria,  however,  the  complexion  of 
thonght  and  method  of  interpretation  dis- 
played in  this  epistle  had  gained  a  firm  foot- 
ing, under  the  auspices  of  the  celebrated 
Philo,  who  had  taught  men  the  allegorical 
mode  of  expounding  the  Old  Testament 
which  in  so  marked  a  manner  distinguishes 
this  epistle.  As,  then,  Paul's  epistles,  espe- 
cially those  to  the  Corinthians,  Ephesians, 
and  Colossians,  were  addressed  to  the  Greek 
mind  in  its  connection  with  Christianity,  so  the 
letter  before  us  seems  to  have  contemplated 
the  Hebrew  mind  as  under  those  Greek  in- 
fluences which  abounded  in  Alexandria.  The 
Jews  of  Palestine  were  too  purely  Hebrew  in 
their  point  of  view  for  this  epistle  to  repre- 
sent them.  The  Jews  in  the  large  cities  of 
the  Roman  empire  had  received  too  much 
of  the  Greek  culture.  It  is  to  Alexandria  in 
Egypt,  that  second  Jerusalem,  that  metropo- 
lis of  Hebrew-Greek  Jews,  that  we  must  look 
for  the  type  of  mind  which  the  piece  pre- 
sents, and  which  it  is  specially  fitted  to  move 
and  guide.  The  conclusion  which  we  hence 
deduce,  that  the  letter  was  intended  for  the 
church  at  Alexandria,  fiuds  confirmation  in 
the  fact,  that  in  the  Boman  catalogues  from 
the  end  of  the  second  century  it  is  described 
under  the  title  of  Epittola  ad  AUxandrinos — 
1  Letter  to  the  Alexandrines.'  And  thus  we 
find  a  striking  instance  of  the  wisdom  of 
God  in  adapting  the  ministration  of  the  gos- 
pel to  the  wants  of  his  creatures.  This  epis- 
tle, which  would  scarcely  have  been  under- 
stood by  the  church  at  Rome,  is  admirably 
adapted  to  the  views  and  feelings  of  those  in 
Alexandria  who  were  and  who  might  be  con- 
verted to  Christ.  So  true  is  it  of  the  New 
Testament  as  of  the  Scriptures  generally,  and 
of  every  part  of  God's  world,  '  there  are  di- 
versities of  gifts,  but  the  same  spirit ;  there 
are  diversities  of  operations,  but  the  same 
God,  which  worketh  all  in  all'  (I  Cor.  xiL 
4,  uq.). 

The  letter  divides  itself  into  two  chief 
portions,  of  which  the  first  extends  from  i. 
to  x.  18 ;  the  other,  from  x.  19  to  the  end,  xiii. 
Doctrine  and  exhortation  are  so  blended  to- 
gether, that  neither  of  the  parts  contains  this 
or  that  exclusively.  The  contents  of  the 
smaller  portions  are  those,  i. — ii.  4.  In  or- 
der to  display  the  superiority  of  Christianity 
over  Judaism,  the  writer  begins  with  a  brief 
description  of  the  personal  dignity  of  the  Me- 
diator of  the  New  Covenant,  and  passes  to  the 
proof  that  he,  as  the  Son  of  God,  is  more  ele- 
vated than  the  angels,  who  were  accounted  the 
channels  of  communication  in  the  giving  of 
the  law ;  grounding  on  the  pre-eminence  of 
Christianity  an  exhortation  to  fidelity  in  its 
profession.  He  proceeds,  ii.  o — 18,  to  ex- 
plain the  reason  why  the  New  Testament 
was  not,  as  was  the  Old,  given  by  the  hands 
of  angels,  but  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  why  the 


Son  of  God  was  for  a  time  made  lower  than 
the  angels.  As,  however,  Moses  was  the 
proper  mediator  of  the  Old  Covenant,  the 
author  shows  the  superiority  over  him,  God's 
servant,  of  Jesus,  who  was  God's  Son,  iii. 
1 — 6.  Is  Christianity,  then,  in  virtue  of 
its  mediator,  immeasurably  before  Judaism  ? 
so  steadfastness  in  holding  it  is  so  much  the 
more  a  sacred  duty,  the  observance  of  which 
is  urged  the  more  strongly  because  unfaith- 
fulness entails  the  forfeiture  of  the  offered 
salvation,  iii.  7 — iv.  13.  In  dilating  on  the 
subject,  the  writer  mentions  the  word  high- 
priest,  and  is  hence  led,  iv.  14 — v.  10,  to  in- 
stitute a  comparison  between  the  Leviticai 
and  the  Christian  high-priest  This  com- 
parison is  interrupted  by  a  description,  v.  11 
— vi.  20,  of  the  inaptitude  of  the  Hebrews 
for  high  spiritual  truths,  which  leads  to  an 
admonition  to  increased  diligence  and  care. 
This  being  terminated  by  the  resumption 
(20)  of  the  subject  touching  the  priesthood 
of  the  Messiah,  he  is  declared  to  be  a  priest 
of  a  superior  order,  namely,  that  of  Melchi- 
sedec ;  which,  introducing  the  chief  portion 
of  the  epistle,  leads  to  a  profound  develop- 
ment of  the  pontifical  office  of  Jesus,  exhi- 
biting the  superior  excellence  of  Christianity 
over  Judaism,  vii. — x.  18.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  this  contrast,  the  second  chief  divi- 
sion of  the  letter  commences,  which,  run- 
ning to  the  end,  forms  the  more  practical 
part,  the  application  of  the  preceding  les- 
sons, in  various  exhortations  and  encourage- 
ments to  perseverance  in  Christian  faith, 
righteousness,  and  love. 

This  epistle  exhibits  Christianity,  as  in  close 
relations  to  Judaism,  so  in  a  measure  under 
its  influence.  Sprung  from  the  Hebrew  po- 
lity, the  gospel  had  to  show  its  superiority 
over  its  parent  in  matters  admitted  to  be  of 
paramount  importance.  Hence  the  writer  was 
restricted  to  points  of  comparison  which, 
being  in  their  essence  partial  and  temporary, 
have  long  ceased  to* excite  a  deep  concern  in 
human  bosoms;  giving  place  to  universal 
relations  and  interests  produced  by  Chris- 
tianity, in  its  adaptation  to  the  furtherance 
of  which  the  gospel  now  finds  its  great  evi- 
dence and  its  appropriate  work.  If  the  en- 
lightened Christian  expositor  directs  his  mind 
to  the  Jewish  ritual,  it  is  not  to  receive  the 
yoke  of  its  ideas,  but  to  learn  how  Provi- 
dence unfolds  divine  truth,  develops  the 
universal  out  of  the  particular,  and  esta- 
blishes the  everlasting  on  the  ruins  of  the 
transitory. 

HEBRON  (H.  bond),  a  district  and  city, 
the  ancient  metropolis  of  the  Abraham idw, 
lying  some  seven  or  eight  hours  southwards 
from  Jerusalem,  and  still  a  place  of  note 
though  in  his  own  day  Joseph  us  reports  that 
it  had  been  in  existence  for  2300  years. 

Hebron,  as  a  modern  province  or  district, 
lies  on  the  south  of  that  of  Jerusalem,  east 
of  that  of  Gaza,  north  of  the  Great  Desert, 
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and  west  of  the  Dead  Sea.  It  is  subject  to 
the  province  of  Jerusalem,  and  is  governed 
by  a  subordinate  officer.  The  city  Hebron, 
2700  feet  above  the  sea,  called  by  the  Arabs 
el-Khalil,  lies  in  the  midst  of  the  district  of 
which  it  is  the  metropolis,  in  a  deep,  narrow 
valley,  which,  taking  its  rise  in  the  open 
country  an  hour  north  of  the  place,  runs  in 
a  direction  south  south-east.  This  is  the 
vale  of  Hebron  of  the  Old  Testament  (Gen. 
xxxvii.  14).  The  environs  of  Hebron  are 
beautiful,  and  abound  in  vineyards.  The 
grapes  are  the  finest  in  Palestine.  The  city 
properly  lies  on  the  declivity  on  both  sides 
of  the  valley,  but  chiefly  on  the  east  It 
consists  of  three  parts.  The  houses  are  of 
freestone,  high,  and  well  built,  having  win- 
dows and  flat  roofs.  The  city  is  without  walls, 
but  as  you  enter  some  streets  you  pass  through 
mean  gateways.  In  the  valley  towards  the 
south  lies  the  Lower  Pool,  a  quadrangular 
reservoir  of  hewn  stone  and  good  work- 
manship. On  the  north  end  of  the  city  is 
another  smaller  pool.  Both  are  of  high  an- 
tiquity, and  one  of  the  two  is  probably  '  the 
pool  in  Hebron '  over  which  David  had  the 
slayers  of  Ishbosheth  hung.  The  most  no- 
ticeable building  in  Hebron  is  the  mosque 
which  stands  over  the  grave  of  Abraham.  It 
is  at  the  south-east  end  of  the  city.  Around 
it  runs  a  wall  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram, 
on  each  of  the  four  corners  of  which  there 
once  stood  a  tower.  Of  these  one  is  wholly, 
another  half  destroyed;  two  yet  serve  as 
minarets.  Tradition  carries  this  building 
back  to  Helena,  but  the  architecture  gives 
reason  to  refer  a  part  at  least  of  the  exte- 
rior to  the  hands  of  the  ancient  Jews.  What 
properly  belongs  to  the  mosque  is  thought 
not  to  be  older  than  the  twelfth  century,  A.  D. 
Little  is  known  of  the  interior,  for  the  en- 
trance is  closed  against  every  Frank  and 
Christian.  This  is  certain,  that  the  Moham- 
medans honour  in  it  the  sepulchre  of  the 
patriarchs  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob ;  and 
there  is  no  ground  to  question  the  tradition, 
since  it  agrees  with  the  statements  of  the 
Bible  (Genesis  xxiii.  xxv.  9;  zxxv.  27; 
1.  13),  and  is  corroborated  by  Josephus. 
Jewish  tradition  places  also  in  Hebron  the 
barial-place  of  Adam ;  and  the  Christian  the 
graves  of  Abner,  Ishbosheth,  and  Jesse.  A 
little  north  of  the  Harem  stands  a  castle  or 
citadel,  not  lofty,  but  surrounded  by  strong 
walls,  a  part  of  which  Robinson  found  in 
ruins.  In  its  vicinity  Schubert  mentions  an 
old  cistern  lying  in  ruins,  which  is  called  Sa- 
rah's Bath.  Of  her,  liable  says  that  she  was 
beautiful  in  person  and  a  giantess  in  sta- 
ture ;  for  when  she  sat,  as  she  did  daily,  in 
the  full  cistern,  large  enough  to  contain  a 
small  house,  the  water  reached  no  higher 
than  her  neck.  North  of  the  Haram  lies 
the  Bazaar.  Hebron  is  in  repute  for  a  glass 
manufactory,  the  products  of  which  consist 
chiefly  of  small  lamps  that  are  sent  to  Egypt* 


and  rings  of  coloured  glass  worn  by  females 
on  their  arms.  The  population,  according  to 
Robinson,  amounts  to  10,000  souls,  Moham- 
medans and  Jews.  When  Robinson  was  at 
Hebron  there  was  in  the  place  only  one  Chris-  • 
tian,  Elias  of  Damascus.  The  articles  of  its 
commerce  are  glass  lamps,  glass  rings,  raisins 
and  dibs,  made  from  grapes.  North-west  from 
the  city  is  a  very  large  oak  (sindjan),  which 
is  accounted  Abraham's  tree.  The  lower  part 
of  the  trunk  measures  in  girth  22}  feet,  and 
is  divided  into  three,  the  branches  of  which 
spread  out  to  the  distance  of  85  feet  The 
tree  stands  alone  in  a  soil  covered  with 
grass,  and  having  a  well  near  at  hand,  the 
whole  offering  a  suitable  and  pleasant  spot 
for  refreshment  to  the  weary  traveller.  It 
cannot  be  Abraham's  tree,  which  was  a  tere- 
binth (butm),  stood  probably  more  towards 
Jerusalem,  and  had  disappeared  in  the  days 
of  Jerome. 

At  Hebron  is  'the  cave  of  Machpelah' 
(Oen.  xxiii.  9),  which  Abraham  bought  of 
Ephron  for  the  burial-place  of  his  family. 
A  grotto  is  still  shown  as  this  patriarchal 
sepulchre.  Lord  Nugent  thus  speaks  of 
Hebron: — 'The  sun,  as  we  drew  near  to 
Hebron,  was  sinking  behind  us  in  great 
glory  over  the  hills  of  the  Philistines.  The 
level  light  now  kindled  in  succession  that 
variety  of  glowing  hues  which  nowhere 
shows  so  deeply  bright  as  against  a  dis- 
tance of  grey-stone  hills.  But  a  straight 
and  lurid  line  of  dark  purple  cloud  hung 
heavily  across  their  tops.  And  as  we  wound 
along  the  road  which  skirted  their  sides,  that 
fresh  steamy  smell  arose  from  the  terraced 
vine-grounds  below,  which  gives  warning  of 
rain  before  any  instinct  but  that  of  vegeta- 
ble life  has  note  of  its  approach.  The  hus- 
bandmen had  already  left  the  fields,  and  for 
more  than  an  hour  of  our  way,  till  within 
half  a  mile  of  the  city,  we  had  not  seen  a 
human  creature.  Here  a  solitary  old  man, 
a  Mussulman,  was  bowing  himself  to  the 
earth  in  his  evening  prayer.  His  garb,  the 
ancient  traditionary  gown,  girded  round  his 
loins,  and  head-gear  in  which  the  old  men 
of  the  East  have  been  clad  through  count- 
less generations,  his  white  beard  descending 
to  his  girdle,  and  his  posture  of  adoration, 
forcibly  recalled  the  picture  our  minds  have 
so  often  formed  of  the  great  patriarch  wbo, 
among  these  very  hills,  so  often  bowed  him- 
self before  the  presence  of  Ood. 

•  The  weather  had  been  fine  till  now.  The 
storm  which  roared  among  the  rocks  of  He- 
bron was  grand  beyond  description.  The 
dazzling  sheets  of  lightning  that  gleamed  in 
quick  succession  made  the  whole  prospect 
round  as  bright  as  in  the  day,  showiug  forth  the 
stern  and  venerable  features  of  those  famous 
solitudes,  and  of  that  ancient  city  which  lay 
before  us,  apparently  so  little  changed  from 
what  it  was  when  the  abode  of  David  and 
his  host  And  the  thunder,  coming  loud 
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and  near  upon  every  flash,  rolled  through 
the  land  where  of  old  the  voice  of  the  Al- 
mighty was  so  often  heard  articulate.' 

Hebron  is  certainly  one  of  the  oldest  cities 
in  existence.  It  was  built  seven  years  be- 
fore Zoau,  Tanis,  iu  Egypt  (Numb.  xiii.  23), 
and  is  often  mentioned  in  the  history  of  the 
patriarchs  (Gen.  xiii.  18  ;  xiv.  13  ;  xviii.  1 ; 
xxiii.  2;  xxv.  9).  The  oldest  name  of  the 
eity  is  Mamre  (xxiii.  10),  or  Kirjath  Arba, 
that  is  the  city  of  Arba,  the  progenitor  of 
the  Anakira  who  dwelt  arouud  Hebron  (Jo- 
shua xiv.  15 ;  xv.  13  ;  xx.  7 ;  xxi.  11.  Judg.  i. 
10).  When  the  Hebrews  took  possession 
of  the  land,  Hebron  appears  as  a  Canaanitish 
royal  city  (Josh.  xii.  10),  as  far  as  which 
came  Moses'  spies  (Numb.  xiii.  22).  Joshua 
captured  the  place  (Josh.  x.  37)  and  gave 
the  surrounding  territory  to  Caleb,  who 
drove  out  the  Auakim  (Josh.  xiv.  0— 15 ;  xv. 
13.  Judg.  i.  20),  while  the  city  itself  had  a 
free  government  under  the  Levites  (Josh.  xx. 
7;  xxi.  11 — 13).  At  a  later  day,  Hebron 
for  seven  years  and  a  half  was  the  royal 
abode  of  David  (2  Sam.  ii.  1—4,  11 ;  v.  1— 
3,  5).  Here  also  Absalom  fixed  the  centre 
of  his  insurrection  (2  Sam.  xv.  7,  seq.).  Un- 
der the  Kings  it  was  fortified  by  Behoboam 
(2  Chron.  xi.  10).  Exiles  returning  from 
the  Assyrian  captivity  settled  in  Hebron 
(Nehem.  xi.  25).  Further  than  this  Hebron 
is  not  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament. 
Nor  does  it  appear  in  the  New.  From  the 
first  book  of  the  Maccabees  we  see  that  it 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Edomites, 
from  whom  it  was  redeemed  by  Judas  Mac- 
cabeus (1  Mac.  v.  65).  In  the  Roman  pe- 
riod it  was  taken  and  burnt  by  Cerealis,  an 
officer  of  Vespasian  (J.  W.,  iv.  9,  7,  9).  In 
the  course  of  time,  the  old  edifice  over  the 
tombs  of  the  patriarchs  received  the  name  of 
'  Abraham's  Castle,' which  afterwards  passed 
to  the  city  itself.  This  appellation  was  pre- 
served by  the  Mohammedans,  who,  instead 
of  Abraham,  used  the  prevalent  surname  of 
the  patriarch,  that  is,  el-  Khalil,  friend  of 
God.  In  the  crusades,  Hebron  seems  to 
have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Christians 
shortly  after  Jerusalem.  In  the  year  1167 
it  was  raised  into  the  see  of  a  Latin  bishop. 
After  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Saladin, 
in  1187,  Hebron  returned  into  the  bands  of 
the  Moslems,  who  have  continued  its  mas- 
ters. 

From  ancient  Hebron  there  is,  towards 
the  north-west,  a  view  of  Jerusalem  between 
the  hills.  Hebron  was  also  from  the  metro- 
polis a  point  of  special  interest.  Before  the 
morning  sacrifice  oould  be  offered,  a  priest 
was  under  the  obligation  of  ascending  the 
temple,  there,  with  his  eyes  towards  Hebron, 
to  await  the  break  of  day.  As  soon  as  the 
dawn  appeared  he  cried,  *  Light,  light!'  'Can 
you  see  Hebron  ?'  was  the  reply  of  his  fellow 
priests,  who,  in  the  body  of  the  temple,  were 
preparing  for  the  sacrifice.    If  the  watcher 


gave  an  answer  in  the  affirmative,  the  reli- 
gious rites  at  once  began. 

'When,'  says  Olin,  of  Hebron  (ii  70), 
•  that  ancient  city  burst  on  the  view,  we  en- 
tered a  romantic  and  well-cultivated  region, 
the  valleys  covered  with  wheat,  and  the 
mountain -sides  terraced  and  planted  with 
figs,  vine 8,  and  olives.  The  situation  of  the 
city  in  a  valley  of  no  great  extent,  sur- 
rounded by  slopes  all  under  cultivation  and 
well  clothed  with  trees,  is  picturesque.  Oar 
road  was  down  a  steep  declivity.  The  road 
was  narrow,  precipitous,  and  full  of  rocks, 
which  the  rain  of  the  previous  night  had 
rendered  slippery.' 

HEDGE  (T.),  an  enclosure  of  an  open 
place,  especially  of  a  piece  of  ground,  with 
a  view  to  protection,  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses. In  Palestine,  hedges  consisted  of 
bushes  (Job  i.  10;  comp.  Judges  ix.  49), 
thorns  (Micah  vii.  4),  and  walls  (Eocl.  x.  8. 
Hose  a  ii.  6.  Is.  v.  5).  Hedges  were  used 
chiefly  for  gardens  and  vineyards  (Matt  xxi. 
33.  Ps.  lxxx.  12)  ;  corn-fields  appear  to  have 
been  left  open  equally  with  pasture-grounds 
(Luke  xii.  28.  John  iv.  35.  Mark  ii.  23). 
Hence  the  necessity  of  landmarks,  and  the 
penalty  against  removing  them  (Deut.  xix. 
14;xxvii.  17.   Job  xxi  v.  2). 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  modern  Pa- 
lestine is  destitute  of  enclosures  in  the 
agricultural  districts.  There  are  neither 
fences,  walls,  nor  hedges,  nor  any  substi- 
tute for  them,  the  whole  country  being  one 
immense  common.  The  only  exception  is 
found  in  a  few  enclosed  gardens  and  vine- 
yards close  to  the  walls  of  some  towns.  The 
limits  of  a  field  are  usually  marked  by  a  nar- 
row strip  of  unploughed  ground — sometimes 
by  a  rough  pillar  or  heap  of  stones.  The 
crops  are  secured  against  the  cattle  only 
by  the  watchful  care  of  the  herd  man,  who 
usually  keeps  them  at  a  distance  on  the  hills. 
Muleteers  never  hesitate  to  ride  into  a  field 
of  wheat,  and  graze  their  animals  on  the 
growing  or  ripening  harvest;  and  so  uni- 
versal is  this  abuse,  that  the  peasants  look 
on  in  silence.  At  Jennin  (Genia),  the  en- 
closures, in  which  grow  pomegranates,  fig, 
palm,  and  other  trees,  are  made  of  the 
prickly  pear,  which  flourishes  well  and  at- 
tains to  an  unusual  size. 

HELBON,  known  under  the  names  of 
Haleb,  Chalybon,  Aleppo,  a  state  in  the  north- 
western corner  of  Syria,  on  the  Orontea* 
Esek.  xxvii.  18. 

HELL(T.),  from  the  German  holle,  which 
ii  connected  with  our  hollow y  and  perhaps 
the  old  English  Aa/lyer,  one  who  forms  a 
roof  or  thatch,  that  is,  a  cavity  as  well  as  * 
covering. 

The  most  ancient  Hebrews  do  not  seem 
to  have  possessed  the  notion  which  make* 
man  consist  of  two  distinot  principles,  the 
soul  and  the  body ;  but,  conceiving  of  man  as 
a  whole,  spoke  of  him  as  dying  and  descend- 
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ittj  into  the  tomb,  where  no  vital  power  stir- 
ived  for  enjoyment  or  for  (he  service  of 
3od  (Ps.  vi.  5 ;  xxx.  9  ;  lxxxviii.  11.  Isaiah 
aoviii.  11).  But  the  mind  does  not  easily 
wit  with  the  idea  of  deceased  friends,  and 
tosses  itself  with  investing  them  with  some 
[uatitie*  at  least  bearing  resemblance  to  those 
rhieh  made  ns  love  and  value  them  while 
m  earth ;  so  that  even  among  a  people  who 
to— eased  no  definite  conception,  no  assur- 
nce  of  another  life,  the  heart  would  create 
ad  cling  to  fancies  which  peopled  the  grave 
rim  shadowy  but  still  actual  existences,  and 
hat  the  more  readily  when  the  custom  pre- 
ailed  of  interring  the  dead  in  natural  or  ar- 
Ifieial  caves,  holding  several  corpses  of  per- 
ous  who,  united  when  alive  by  kindred 
Ad  affection,  were  after  death  deposited  by 
lis  side  one  of  another,  each  in  his  own 
tarrow  resting-place,  which,  formed  of  solid 
oek,  remained  the  same  in  successive  gene- 
atkms.  Hence  the  phrase  'he  was  ga- 
bered  to  his  people'  (Gen.  xxv.  8),  was 
sore  than  a  figure  of  speech.  And  as  sire 
nd  son  in  long  succession  were  ranged  in 
lichee  in  me  family  vault,  so  by  degrees 
here  was  formed  a  vague  but  influential  idea 
4  a  stmts  of  the  dead,  a  realm  of  shades, 
rhieh  among  the  Hebrews  received  the  name 
4  Scheol  (meaning,  probably,  a  cavern,  and 
ranalated  '  grave,'  Gen.  xxxvii.  35.  Hos.  xiii. 
4,  and  *  hell,'  Dent  xxxii.  22.  Job  xi.  8. 
i  ix.  17 ;  xvi.  10),  and  in  Greek  was 
Hades  (probably  the  dark  place 
mere  is  no  sight ;  translated  '  hell/  Matt 
d.  88.  Ber.  i.  18,  and  *  grave,'  1  Cor.  rv. 
tt).  In  this  dark  and  shadowy  state  were 
fathered  the  bad  (Ps.  ix.  17.  Luke  xvi.  23) 
tnd  the  good  (Ps.  cxxxix.  8;  xvi.  10.  Acts 
L  37,  31),  separated,  however,  from  each 
rther  by  a  great  gulf,  so  that  the  denizens 
tt  the  one  place  could  not  pass  to  the  other, 
hough  at  least  those  who  were  in  the  place 
H  the  wicked  could  see  and  contemplate  the 
lappiness  of  the  good  (Luke  xvi  23).  It 
iras,  however,  only  by  degrees  that  this  full 
rlew  of  Hades  was  taken.  At  first,  Hades 
W9M  merely  a  family  vault ;  then  a  mauso- 
leum peopled  by  the  imagination  with  shades 
of  the  departed,  a  cold,  dark,  comfortless 
laad  of  unearthly  forms.  Such  forms  re- 
ceived from  poetry  a  kind  of  animation ;  as 
when  Isaiah,  with  great  boldness  and  force, 
makes  all  the  kings  of  the  earth  rise  from 
their  stony  conches  to  salute  with  derision 
the  fallen  monarch  of  the  once  invincible 
Babylon  (Is.  xiv.  4,  sre.),  retaining  at  the 
same  time  the  ordinary  opinion,  which  made 
Hades  in  reality  a  mere  repository  of  insen- 
sible and  perishing  frames  (xxxviii.  18). 
Even  in  the  later  Hebrew  Scriptures  we  find 
she  idea  that  the  grave  is  the  common  re- 
ceptacle for  every  living  thing  (Eccl.  iii.  10 
— 42;  Ps.  civ.  29).  In  apocryphal  writings 
wnieh  were  written  under  an  influence  de- 


rived from  the  Pythagorean  and  Platonic 
philosophy,  there  begin  to  appear  germs  of 
the  conception  which,  dividing  man  into 
soul  and  body,  represented  the  former  as 
ascending  to  God,  the  latter  as  mingling 
with  the  dust  (Wisdom  of  Sol.  iii.  1—5 ;  v. 
14 — 10).  Similar  views  are  found  in  Philo 
and  Josephus.  The  popular  idea  entertained 
in  Judea  in  the  time  of  our  Lord  may  be  ga- 
thered from  what  the  Jewish  historian  reports 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Pharisees,  who  held  that 
men's  souls,  by  nature  imperishable,  de- 
scended after  death  *  to  the  lower  world, 
where  there  was  a  recompence ;  the  souls  of 
the  wicked  remaining  for  ever  in  this  state, 
underwent  punishment,  but  the  souls  of  the 
good  acquired  the  power  of  retaining  to  the 
upper  world  (anastasit,  resurrection),  and 
entered  into  new  human  bodies,  and  so  from 
time  to  time  began  a  new  career  of  exist- 
ence.    Comp.  Acts  xxiii.  8. 

No  evidence  appears  in  Josephns  to  show 
that  the  Jews  believed  in  the  resurrection  of 
the  body.  The  notions  of  which  we  have 
spoken  may  be  traced  in  the  New  Testament: 
in  Matt.  xvi.  13, 14,  that  the  good  re-appeared 
on  earth  in  other  bodies,  comp.  John  i.  21 ; 
that  all  souls  were  in  the  lower  world,  the 
good  in  Paradise,  the  bad  in  Gehenna,  in 
Luke  xvi.  19,  $eq.t  where  the  original  is  more 
forcible  than  the  translation  in  showing  that 
both  Lazarus  and  the  rich  man  were  on  the 
tame  level,  in  the  same  part  of  the  universe. 
Peter  also,  in  Acts  ii.  29 — 34,  represents 
David's  soul  as  '  not  ascended  into  the  hea- 
vens '  (34),  but  as  being  in  Hades.  Comp. 
Heb.  xiii.  20.  1  Pet  iv.  6.  Different  terms 
are  employed  to  represent  Hades ;  as  in 
Luke  viii.  31, 'the  deep,'  Rom.x. 7  ;  'prison' 
(1  Pet  iii.  19),  'the  lower  parts  of  the  earth/ 
Ephes.  iv.  9;  comp.  Philipp.  ii.  10.  The 
representation  made  in  Ps.  cxv.  16 — 18,  that 
heaven  is  the  residence  of  God  and  his  an- 
gels, the  earth  of  men,  and  Hades  the  place 
of  the  dead,  is  reproduced  in  Matt,  xviii.  10. 
Luke  ii.  13, 15.  Acts  ii.  31—34.  A  later  view 
placed  the  demons  in  the  lower  world,  and 
Satan,  their  lord,  and  the  lord  of  the  lower 
regions  as  well  as  of  the  souls  then  enduring 
punishment  (Matt  xvi.  18.  Heb.  ii.  14, 
15).  The  specific  name  of  the  place  of 
punishment  in  the  New  Testament  is  Ge- 
henna (Mark  ix.  45,  47),  sometimes  termed 
'  Gehenna  of  fire ;'  in  our  translation,  '  hell 
fire*  (Matt  v.  22),  '  Gehenna,  the  fire,  the 
unquenchable'  (Mark  ix. 43),  'the  everlast- 
ing fire'  (Matt,  xviii.  8),  'furnace  of  fire' 
(xiii.  42).  The  term  is  derived  from  2  Kings 
xxiii.  10, '  the  valley  of  Hinnom,'  near  Jeru- 
salem, where  the  Israelites  of  old  burned  in 
honour  of  Moloch  not  only  animals,  but  even 
their  children  (1  Kings  xi.  7.  2  Kings  xvi. 
8,  4).  This  practice  was  abolished  by  Jo- 
siah,  who  caused  the  bones  of  evil-doers  and 
dead  animals  to  be  cast  there  *,  and,  accord- 
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ing  to  tradition,  a  constant  fire  was  kept 
up  to  consume  the  refuse  and  all  the  un- 
clean things.  Hence  the  term  came  to  be 
applied  to  the  place  of  punishment,  in  the 
description  of  which  reference  was  had  to 
the  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah 
(Matt  xxv.  41.  2  Peter  ii.  4,  teq.).  This 
reference,  and  the  burnings  in  Hinnom,  were 
the  chief  causes  why  fire  was  set  forth  as 
the  instrument  of  punishment ;  the  undying 
worm  was  borrowed  from  the  swarms  which 
crawled  amid  the  unburnt  corruption  of 
Gehenna  (Mark  is.  44 — 48) ;  while  Hades 
lent  its  thick  repulsive  darkness  to  deepen 
the  shadows  of  the  fearful  picture  (Matthew 
xxv.  30).  If  we  attempt,  by  putting  the 
several  metaphors  together,  to  form  this  pic- 
ture in  our  minds,  we  at  once  become  aware 
of  their  incongruity,  and  so  are  led  to  learn 
that  the  reality  they  represent  is  here  set 
forth  in  popular  figures  of  speech.  And 
while  we  must  see  that  the  mere  material 
element  of  fire  can  have  no  relation  to,  and 
no  effect  upon,  the  immaterial  soul — the 
thought,  the  inner  feeling,  the  conscience, 
the  will,  all  of  which,  as  contaminated  by 
sin,  require  purifying  —  so,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  are  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the 
terrific  nature  of  future  punishment,  in  find- 
ing that  the  most  painful  objects,  the  most 
terrible  and  shocking  events  within  the  his- 
torical and  personal  kuowledge  of  the  Jew, 
were  brought  together  and  concentrated  in 
order  to  describe  the  sufferings  which  un- 
forgiven  guilt  has  to  endure  in  the  world  of 
spirits.  These  material  images  were  the 
popular  language  of  the  day,  and,  as  such, 
the  most  impressive  and  the  most  proper. 
Jewish  in  their  origin  and  in  the  associa- 
tions which  gave  them  power,  they  have  now 
the  indirect  application  to  our  times  and 
interests  which  we  have  just  made.  Even 
while  employing  them  of  old,  the  writers 
use  other  terms  which  disclose  their  essen- 
tially figurative  character.  Thus,  '  in  the 
outer  darkness'  (a  merely  physical  notion) 
*  there  shall  be  weeping  and  gnashing  of 
teeth'  (Matthew  xxv.  30)  ;  terms  that  imply 
anguish  of  mind,  for  mere  bodily  privations 
and  pain  can  be  and  often  are  borne  with  a 
hard  insensibility  like  that  of  Prometheus; 
but  real  suffering,  wailing,  and  irrepressible 
distress,  have  their  seat  in  the  mind ; — from 
which  awful  infliction  may  God  preserve 
both  him  who  writes  and  those  who  read. 
See  Demon  and  Heaven. 

HELMET  (T.  helm  in  German),  a  piece 
of  defensive  armour  worn  on  the  head,  made 
of  brass  (1  Sam.  xvii.  5),  irou,  or  leather. 
It  is  used  figuratively  to  denote  the  protect- 
ing efficacy  of  holiness  (Is.  lix.  17.  Ephes. 
▼i.  7). 

HELVE  (T.  connected  with  'hilt'),  the 
handle  of  a  hatchet  It  is  so  used  in  Deut. 
xix.  5,  as  the  rendering  of  a  word,  gehtt, 


which  properly  signifies  'tree'  (Gen.  i.  11), 
or  'wood'  (xxii.  3). 

HEMAN  (H.  their  trouble),  the  son  of 
Joel,  was  a  singer  appointed  by  the  Le- 
vites  out  of  their  own  body,  with  Asaph  and 
Ethan,  to  assist  in  conducting  the  musical 
part  of  public  worhip  under  David  ( 1  Chron. 
xv.  17,  19).  In  1  Kings  iv.  3J,  Heman  and 
'Ethan  the  Esrahite,'  Chalcol  and  Darda, 
are  termed  '  sons  of  Mahol.'  The  apparent 
inconsistency  is  done  away  by  rightly  con- 
struing the  words  '  sons  of  song,'  or  *  musi- 
cians.' Bat  in  the  title  to  Ps.  lxxxviii.  we 
read  of  '  Heman  the  Ezrahite.'  It  is  un- 
certain whether  another  Heman  is  here 
meant  Perhaps  Heraan's  genealogy  was 
variously  stated  (comp.  1  Chron.  ii.  6),  or 
one  alliance  may  have  been  that  of  master 
and  pupils  (2  Chron.  xxix.  14).  Consult 
2  Chron.  v.  11,  seq. 

HEMLOCK  represents,  in  Hos.  x.  4,  the 
Hebrew  rohsh,  which  is  also  rendered  '  gall ' 
(Dent  xxix.  18,  in  the  marg.  'tosH,  or  apoi- 
sonful  herb'),  '  venom'  (xxxii.  33),  '  poi- 
son' (Job  xx.  16).  The  passages  in  which 
it  is  used  seem  to  show  that  some  bitter 
and  deadly  herb  was  intended,  but  we  have 
no  definite  evidence  to  prove  that  it  was 
hemlock.  The  word  may  have  denoted  more 
than  one  narcotio  plant,  and  been  in  general 
applied  to  bitter  decoctions  of  such  herbs. 
Comp.  Ps.  lxix.  21.  Matt  xxvii.  34.  Mark 
xv.  23.  John  xix.  29.  Hemlock  («  gall '  in 
our  version)  is  united  with  wormwood  in 
Deut  xxix.  18,  to  signify  idolatry,  the  cause 
of  bitter  feeling  and  intense  suffering  among 
the  Hebrews. 

HERESY,  from  the  Greek  hairesis,  which, 
coming  from  a  root  denoting  '  to  take,'  pri- 
marily signifies  a  taking;  thus  in  Joseph  us 
(Autiq.  vii.  7,  5)  it  is  used  of  the  capture 
of  a  city.  Secondly,  it  means  choice,  elec- 
tion, or  determination,  as  in  the  Septuagint 
translation  of  Lev.  xxii.  18.  Comp.  Joseph. 
Antiq.  vii.  13,  2;  thence,  in  the  third  place, 
a  chosen  manner  of  life  or  form  of  doctrine, 
and  is  used  of  '  the  tect  of  the  Sadducees ' 
(Acts  v.  17),  of  'the  tect  of  the  Pharisees1 
(xv.  5;  xxvi.  5),  of 'the  sect  of  the  Naza 
renes'  (xxiv.  5),  of  Christianity  in  Paul's 
noble  words — 'This  I  confess  unto  thee, 
that  after  the  way  which  they  call  heresy,  so 
worship  I  the  God  of  my  fathers'  ( 14 ;  xxviii. 
22).  The  word  is  obviously  taken  in  a  good 
or  bad  sense,  according  to  the  feelings  of 
him  who  employs  it.  In  its  purely  physical 
meaning,  e.  g.  'capture  of  a  city,'  it  involves 
neither  praise  nor  blame.  The  same  may 
be  the  case  when  it  is  used  of  the  Jewish 
sects.  But,  borrowing  an  import  from  a 
Hebrew  use  of  the  term  way  to  denote  an  of- 
fensive (idolatrous)  mode  of  worship  (comp. 
Acts  xxiv.  14;  ix.  2.  Amos  viii.  14.  2  Pet 
ii.  2),  heresy  came  to  be  taken  in  a  bad 
sense,  as  descriptive  of  a  deviation  from  the 
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established  and  customary  form  of  religion. 
In  this  sense,  in  order  to  raise  odium  against 
Paul,  is  it  employed  by  Tertullus  in  his 
pleading  before  Felix  (Acts  xxiv.  5).  Not 
dissimilar  is  the  use  made  of  the  term  by 
Paul  in  relation  to  the  dusentions  which  ex- 
isted in  the  church  at  Corinth  (1  Cor.  xL  19 ; 
comp.  GaL  v.  20).  In  its  greatest  divergence 
from  its  original  acceptation  it  is  employed, 
in  2  Peter  ii.  1,  to  denote  false  doctrines. 
Accordingly,  a  heretic,  in  Tit.  iii.  10,  is  one 
who,  by  introducing  foolish  questions  and 
genealogies,  and  contentions  and  strivings 
about  the  law,  caused  disagreements  and 
parties  in  the  church ;  who,  after  two  admo- 
nitions, was  to  be  excommunicated,  inas- 
much as  he  was  condemned  of  himself. 

Heresy,  then,  according  to  the  Scriptural 
use  of  the  term,  may  be  a  good  or  a  bad 
thing.  Its  character  depends  on  adjuncts. 
In  Paul  and  the  early  Christians,  it  was  a 
noble  assertion  of  their  rights  as  men  and 
the  claims  of  truth.  In  the  heretic  con- 
demned by  the  same  apostle,  it  was  a  self- 
convicted  love  of  debate  and  strife.  Hence  a 
conscientious  disagreement  from  established 
opinions  is  heresy  in  the  good  sense,  which 
is  not  only  right,  but  sometimes  highly  laud- 
able. And  a  maintenance  of  novelties  of  opin- 
ion, or  amoving  of  misunderstandings  among 
brethren  which  is  not  rendered  compulsory 
by  an  enlightened  sense  of  duty,  whether  pro- 
ceeding from  a  restless,  a  meddling,  or  a 
vainglorious  disposition,  is  heresy  in  the 
bad  sense,  and  deserves  reprobation  as  being 
adverse  to  the  will  of  God  and  the  good  of 
man. 

HERITAGE  and  INHERITANCE  are  in 
Hebrew  denoted  by  terms  signifying  '  pos- 
session,' 'to  take  possession'  (Josh.  xxii. 
10.  Judg.  xL  2.  Ps.  xxxvii.  9,  11,  22,  29, 
34.  1  Cor.  xv.  50.  Gal.  v.  21),  the  idea 
being  derived  from  the  fact  that  Palestine 
was  given  to  the  Hebrews,  first  in  the  case 
of  Abraham,  and  afterwards  under  Joshua ; 
so  that  the  acquiring  of  the  land  was  the 
foundation  of  all  ideas,  rights,  and  usages, 
connected  with  property  (Leviticus  xx.  24. 
Numb.  Jtxvi  53.  Deut  x.  9.  Ps.  ii.  8).  As 
the  land  was  divided  among  the  children  of 
Israel  by  tribes  and  families,  so  a  strictly 
individual  property  hardly  existed,  for  an 
individual  held  his  rights  only  so  far  as  he 
was  a  member  of  his  tribe.  Hence  a  por- 
tion, as  it  had  on  it  a  family  lien,  could  not 
be  alienated  by  an  individual ;  and  what  is 
termed  a  sale  of  land  was  rather  a  mortgag- 
ing of  it,  since  he  who  parted  with  it  re- 
tained the  right  of  redemption ;  and  in  the 
year  of  jubilee,  without  any  redemption- 
money,  the  land  came  back  to  the  family  to 
which  it  originally  belonged.  Hence  a  per- 
manent property  in  the  land  could  be  pro- 
cured only  by  heritage ;  and  the  passing,  even 
for  a  time,  of  property  from  one  hand  to  ano- 


ther was  much  restricted.  By  inheritance  the 
land  was  equally  divided  among  the  sons, 
but  the  eldest  had  a  double  portion,  whether 
or  not  offspring  of  the  favourite  wife  (Deut 
xxi.  15 — 17),  but  children  of  harlots  were 
excluded  (Judg.  xi.  1,  seq.).  Females  pro- 
perly had  no  right  in  the  land,  since  by  their 
marriage  out  of  their  tribe  they  might  cause 
the  family  portion  to  be  alienated.  But  if  a 
person  on  dying  left  no  male  heir,  his  daugh- 
ters might  hold  the  heritage,  provided  they 
married  in  the  branch  of  the  tribe  to  which 
their  father  belonged  (Numbers  xxvii.  6; 
xxxvi.  6,  7;  comp.  Joseph.  Antiq.  iv.  7,  5). 
Directions  for  the  passing  of  land  to  more 
distant  relations  may  be  found  in  Numb, 
xxvii.  9 — 11.  In  consequence  of  these  laws, 
it  became  necessary  to  keep  genealogical 
registers,  and  wills  were  not  required.  Ac- 
cordingly, wills  are  not  mentioned,  and  could 
refer  only  to  moveable  or  personal  property 
of  which  a  division  may  have  been  made 
during  life  (Luke  xv.  12).     See  Covenant. 

HERMON,  termed  by  the  Sidonians  Si- 
rion,  by  the  Amorites  Shenir  (Deut  iii.  9), 
and  at  present  Dschebel  e$- Sheik,  or  Hcisch, 
'  snow-mountain,'  stands  on  the  northern 
border  of  Palestine  (8 ;  iv.  48,  here  called 
Sion),  beyond  which  were  heathen  (Judg. 
iii.  3).  It  is  properly  the  southern  extremity 
of  Antilibanus,  which  here  rises  to  its  high- 
est  point  (10,000  feet),  is  covered  with  per- 
petual snow,  and,  while  another  arm  runs 
from  Libanus  westward,  proceeds  in  a  south- 
erly direction  to  the  commencement  of  the 
vale  of  the  Jordan.  Shenir  and  Hermon 
may  have  been  names  for  particular  parts 
of  this  mountain  range,  which  in  time  were 
applied  to  the  whole  mass  (Canticles  iv.  8. 
1  Chron.  v.  23). 

Another  lower  mountainous  chain,  lying 
in  the  plain  Esdraelon,  two  hours  south  of 
Thabor,  now  called  Dschebel  Duhy,  has  re- 
ceived the  name  of  the  Lester  Hermon,  and 
is  without  reason  thought  by  some  to  be  in- 
tended in  Ps.  lxxxix.  12 ;  cxxxiii.  3.  Woody 
Lebanon  and  lofty  Hermon  were  the  gather- 
ing places  of  vapour.  Hence,  and  from  the 
sea,  came  rain  and  moisture  on  the  dry  laud 
of  Judah,  so  that  the  dew  of  Hermon  might 
be  said  to  descend  on  the  mountains  of 
Zion  (Ps.  cxxxiii.  3). 

Beautiful  views  may  be  had  in  the  vicinity 
of  Hermon.  We  cite  the  words  of  the  mis- 
sionary Thomson: — 'As  the  sun  rose  this 
morning,  I  ascended  one  of  the  eastern  towns 
(of  the  castle  of  Hunin)  to  take  bearings  and 
enjoy  another  view  of  this  magnificent  pros- 
pect The  N.  E.  corner  of  the  lake  (of 
Huleh)  bore  SS.  E. ;  and  in  the  extreme  dis- 
tance south,  a  little  west,  the  mountains  be- 
yond the  Dead  Sea  are  visible.  Tell  el-Kady 
is  east,  a  little  north,  and  Banias  in  the  same 
line.  The  summit  of  Mount  Hermon  bears 
N.  E.,  and  the  highest  peak  of  Lebanon  north, 
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a  little  east,  while  the  verdant  carpet  of 
Cmle-Syria  lies  spread  out  bttween  the  two. 
I  envy  not  the  man  who  can  gase  on  such 
aacene  unmoved.  Whatever  1*  lovely  in 
mountain,  plain,  marsh,  and  lake,  is  before 
the  eye,  and  with  surprising  distinctness. 
Old  Jebel  es-Sheikh,  like  a  venerable  Turk, 
with  his  head  wrapped  in  a  snowy  turban, 
•its  yonder  on  his  throne  in  the  sky,  survey- 
ing with  imperturbable  dignity  the  fair  lands 
below;  and  all  around,  east,  west,  north, 
south,  mountain  meets  mountain  to  guard 
and  gaze  upon  the  lovely  vale  of  the  Huleh. 
What  a  constellation  of  venerable  names! 
Lebanon  and  Hermon,  Bashan  and  Gilead, 
Moab  and  Judah,  Samaria  and  Galilee  ! 
There,  too,  is  the  vast  plain  of  Cosle- Syria, 
Upper  and  Lower,  studded  with  trees,  clothed 
with  flocks,  and  dotted  with  Arab  tents ;  and 
there  the  charming  Huleh  with  its  hundred 
streams,  glittering  like  silver  lace  on  robes 
of  green,  and  its  thousand  pools  sparkling 
in  the  morning  sun/ 

HEROD,  the  name  of  several  Jewish 
princes  who  were  of  Idumean  extraction, 
and  from  40  A.  C.  governed  Judea  under 
Roman  influence.  Of  these  is,  I.  Herod  the 
Great,  who  was  the  son  of  Antipas,  or  Anti- 
pater,  whose  father  had,  under  the  Macca- 
bsan  prince,  Alexander  Janneus,  been  gover- 
nor of  the  province  of  Idumea,  and  whom 
Julius  CflBsar  united  as  procurator  of  Judea 
with  the  Jewish  prince  Hy  roan  us  the  Second. 


OOIM   Of   HEBOD   THE   OBEAT. 

When  only  fifteen  years  of  age,  Herod  was 
by  his  tether  entrusted  with  the  administra- 
tion of  Galilee.  A  higher  elevation  awaited 
him,  for  Mark  Antony  having  come  into  Syria, 
made  him  and  his  brother  Phasael  tetrarchs. 
Military  defeats  compelled  Herod  to  repair 
to  Rome,  where  he  succeeded  in  inducing 
the  Senate  to  declare  him  king  of  the  Jews 
(40  A.  C).  Three  years  passed  before  he 
came  into  peaceable  possession  of  his  dig- 
nity, in  which  he  was  confirmed  by  Octavi- 
anus  Cassar  (Augustus),  to  whose  side  he 
passed  after  the  battle  of  Actium.  In  order 
to  make  his  throne  secure,  Herod  put  to 
death  not  only  his  own  wife,  Mariamne, 
with  die  remaining  members  of  the  Aamo- 
nean  dynasty,  but  also  Alexander  and  Aris- 
tobulas,  his  sons  by  the  same  princess,  as 


well  as  a  crowd  of  other  Jews  disinclined 
to  his  government.     This  cruelty  tended  to 
alienate   the  hearts  of  his   subjects.     The 
alienation  was  increased  by  his  addictedness 
to  heathen  customs  and  pleasures;  for  he 
built  theatres  and  gymnasia,  introduced  the 
Olympic  games,  and  celebrated  in  honour  of 
the  Roman  emperor  the  ludi  quinquennalea 
(five  years'  games).     Nor  could  his  adorn- 
ment of  the  temple  of  Zerubbabel,  his  splen- 
did and  useful  edifices,  the  care  he  took  of 
the  people  in  a  famine,  gain  for  him  the 
good-will  of  the  nation.    He  died,  after  hav- 
ing several  times  escaped  assassination,  un- 
bewailed,  as  he  himself  had  foreseen,  in  the 
37th  year  of  his  kingly  office,  in  the  70th  of 
his  age,  that  is,  in  the  year  of  Rome  700, 
and  four  years  before  the  commencement  of 
the  Christian  era,  a  short  time  previous  to 
the  Passover.   His  character,  whose  impulse 
was  ambition  and  whose  qualities  were  sel- 
fishness, ostentation,  and  relentless  and  un- 
natural cruelty,  is  well  drawn  by  Josephus 
(Antiq.  xvi  5,  4).     Herod  had  all  his  life 
laboured  to  gain  the  name  of  a  great  sove- 
reign, and  he  earned  that  of  an  execrable 
tyrant.     To  a  vain  external  pomp  he  sacri- 
ficed the  liberty  of  his  country  as  well  as 
his   own  independence,  and  was  only  the 
slave  of  the  emperor  of  Rome.     Unable  to 
throw  off  the  foreign  yoke,  he  took  revenge 
for  his  hard  bondage  on  his  own  subjects, 
servilely  imitating  foreign  usages,  and  put- 
ting himself  above  the  old  social  and  reli- 
gious institutions.     He  trampled  under  foot 
the  national  authorities;  the  Sanhedrim  was 
only  a  shadow ;  the  pontificate  depended  on 
his  caprice.     Knowing  that  there  could  be 
no  reconciliation  between  himself,  the  slave 
of  foreign  influences,  and  the  zealous  par- 
tisans of  the  law  of  Jehovah,  he  saw  enemies 
on  every  side.     His  base  confidants  made 
him  believe  that  those  who  should  have  been 
dearest  were  hostile  and  dangerous  to  him ; 
and  he  persecuted  and  massacred  even  the 
fruit  of  his  own  body  in  seeking  the  repose 
which  he  knew  not  how  to  find.     His  pro- 
digality, which  sometimes  assumed  the  shape 
of  beneficence,  had   its  origin  in   his  un- 
bounded ambition ;  he  oppressed  his  people 
in  order  to  perpetuate  his  name  by  magni- 
ficent buildings  which  he  had  erected  even 
among  foreigners ;  and  the  brilliant  restora- 
tion of  the  national  sanctuary  was  itself  only 
an  ambitious  calculation  and  an  effort   to 
cause  his  tyranny  and  crimes  to  be   over- 
looked.    The  epithet  Great,  which  he  has 
received  from  history,  is  a  bitter  derision. 
His  greatness  consisted  in  beiu*  a  magni- 
ficent slave,  wearing   chains   of  gold.     It 
ended  in  a  death  of  despair  and  the  entire 
destruction  of  the  independence  of  his  peo- 
ple, before  whom  he  opened  the  gulf  in  which 
the  nation  was  to  perish.   The  circumstances 
attending  his  death  are  of  a  frightful  cbi- 
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meter.  Being  afflicted  with  a  terrible  malady 
which  filled  his  attendants  with  horror  and 
disgust,  his  physicians  advised  him  to  go  to 
Callirrhoe,  a  place  on  the  Dead  Sea  cele- 
brated for  its  hot  baths.  Its  waters  produced 
no  effect,  and  the  king  caused  himself  to  be 
transported  to  his  palace  at  Jericho,  there  to 
await  his  last  hour.  His  horrible  physical  suf- 
ferings and  the  terrors  of  his  conscience  pro- 
duced fits  of  madness  that  rendered  him  terri- 
ble. Foreseeing  that  his  death  would  be  an  oc- 
casion of  joy  for  the  nation,  he  caused  the 
most  distinguished  men  to  be  assembled  and 
held  in  custody  near  him,  and  gave  orders 
that  at  the  moment  of  his  decease  they  should 
be  slain,  in  order  to  give  the  nation  a  suffi- 
cient cause  for  mourning. 

In  this  time  of  terror  pious  men  directed 
their  hopes  to  the  future,  and  sought  conso- 
lation in  speaking  of  him  who  was  to  come 
for  the  redemption  of  Israel  Herod,  in- 
formed that  Magi  had  come  to  Jerusalem 
announcing  the  birth  of  the  long-expected 
Messiah,  and  that  the  deliverer  was  to  be 
born  at  Bethlehem,  ordered  all  the  male  chil- 
dren under  two  years  of  age  in  and  around 
that  ancient  city  to  be  ruthlessly  massacred. 
The  truth  of  this  event  has  been  called  in 
question,  on  the  insufficient  ground  that  it 
is  not  mentioned  by  Joseph  us.  Even  such 
a  cruelty  was  a  small  matter  in  the  long  se- 
ries of  crimes  committed  by  this  detestable 
tyrant  In  the  inconsiderable  town  of  Beth- 
lehem the  number  of  such  children  could 
not  have  been  great ;  and  had  they  been  nu- 
merous, neither  pity  nor  fear  would  have 
restrained  Herod  from  removing  them  if 
they  excited  his  political  jealousy.  And 
while  the  atrocity  is  accordant  with  Herod's 
character  and  the  social  condition  of  the  times, 
Macrobius  (ctr.  450  A.  D.)  supplies  a  trace 
of  the  fact  in  these  words : '  When  Augustus 
heard  that  among  the  boys  under  two  years 
of  age  whom  the  king  of  the  Jews  in  Syria 
had  ordered  to  be  killed,  his  own  son  (Anti- 
pater,  Herod's  son,  was  slain  by  him  five  days 
before  his  decease)  was  put  to  death,  he  said 
it  is  better  to  be  Herod's  hog  than  his  son.' 


COIV    OP  ARCHELAUS 

A  railing  himself  of  his  last  moments,  he 
made  a  definitive  disposal  of  his  kingdom. 
He  nominated  Archelaus  (see  the  article), 
his  son  by  the  Samaritan  Malthace,  to  suc- 
ceed him  on  the  throne,  giving  him  Judea, 
Idomea,  and  8amaria.    Herod  Antipas,  his 


son  by  the  same  mother,  he  made  tetrarch 
of  Perea  and  Galilee;  and  Philip,  born  of 
Cleopatra  of  Jerusalem,  was  appointed  te- 
trarch of  Batanea,  Gaulonitis,  Trschonitis, 
and  Paneas.  Salome,  his  sister,  received  the 
cities  of  J  annua,  Ashdod  (Azotus),  and 
Phasnlis. 

II.  Another  Herod  mentioned  in  the  Scrip- 
tures (Luke  xxiii.  7),  who  bore  the  surname 
of  Antipas,  was  a  son  of  Herod  the  Great 
by  Malthace.  From  his  paternal  kingdom 
he  received  only  Galilee  and  Perea  as  tetrarch 
(an  inferior  title  to  that  of  ethnarch,  given 
to  his  brother  Archelaus),  with  an  annual 
income  of  200  talents.  Jesus,  as  a  Galilean, 
was  subject  to  his  jurisdiction.  At  first, 
H.  Antipas  married  the  daughter  of  the  Ara- 
bian king,  Aretas ;  but  after  some  time  being 
smitten  with  Herodias,  the  wife  of  his  half- 
brother,  Herod's  son  by  Mariamne  (Joseph. 
Antiq.  xviii.  5, 4;  named,  in  Matt  xiv.  8,  Phi- 
lip), he  formed  with  her  a  secret  union, 
which  induced  the  Arabian  princess  to  re- 
turn to  her  father.  Under  the  influence  of 
his  new  wife,  Herod  beheaded  John  the  Bap- 
tist (Matt  xiv.  4,  **?.)•  Tne  insult  put  upon 
his  daughter  led  Aretas  to  seek  revenge  in 
war.  He  defeated  Herod,  but  was  compelled 
by  Borne  to  desist  Though  fond  of  esse, 
Herod,  urged  by  Herodias,  travelled  to  Borne 
in  the  reign  of  Caligula,  with  a  view  to  pro- 
cure the  title  of  king  (given  him  by  antici- 
pation in  Mark  vi.  14)  which  his  nephew, 
Herod  Agrippa,  had  obtained.  But  in  con- 
sequence of  the  complaints  of  the  latter,  An- 
tipas was  deprived  of  his  power,  and,  with 
Herodias,  who  would  not  leave  him  in  mis- 
fortune, banished  to  Lyons  in  France  (Jo- 
seph. Antiq.  xviii.  7,  2),  and  died  in  Spain, 
whither  he  was  afterwards  removed.  Antipas 
was  a  light-minded,  luxurious,  unprincipled 
(Luke  xxiii.  11),  cunning  (xiii.  32),  fearful 
(ix.  7,teq.)  prince,  to  whom  Luke  (iii.  19) 
attributes  many  misdeeds.  He  is  very  dis- 
advantageously  characterised  by  Jewish  tra- 
dition. A  steward  of  this  Herod  is  men- 
tioned in  Luke  viii.  3,  namely,  Chusa,  hus- 
band of  Joanna,  one  of  the  many  women 
who  ministered  of  their  substance  to  our 
Lord. 

Herod,  fearing  that  the  people,  who  were 
irritated  with  him  on  account  of  his  murder 
of  the  Baptist,  might  be  pushed  to  revolt 
under  influences  caused  by  the  success  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  not  daring  to  persecute 
him  openly,  employed  artifice  to  get  him 
out  of  his  dominion.  'Get  thee  out  and 
depart  hence,'  say  his  emissaries,  '  for  He- 
rod wishes  to  kill  thee.'  The  Pharisees  wil- 
lingly undertook  the  message ;  for  on  their 
side  they  desired  nothing  more  than  that 
our  Lord  should  be  drawn  into  Judea,  where 
he  had  more  enemies  and  fewer  friends  than 
in  Galilee.  But  Jesus  was  not  to  be  deceived 
or  frightened.  He  sent  back  the  meseengert 
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to  [their  cunning  master  with  words  which 
now  explain,  as  they  then  defeated,  the  te- 
trarch's  wily  step. 

Christ  recommended  his  disciples  to  be 
on  their  guard  against '  the  leaven  of  He- 
rod.' Antipas  is  meant  The  image,  taken 
from  leavened  bread,  was  meant  to  give  a 
caution  against  the  influence  and  bad  exam- 
pie  of  that  prince  and  his  courtiers — unless 
the  reference  is  to  the  Sadducean  doctrine 
and  principles  held  by  Herod ;  a  view  which 
finds  support  in  the  fact  that  the  '  leaven  of 
the  Pharisees'  is  used  as  the  antithesis  to 
the  leaven  of  Herod '  (Mark  viii.  13 ;  comp. 
Matt  xvi.  6). 

HI.  A  third  of  the  name  is  Herod  Agrippa 
I.,  grandson  of  Herod  the  Great,  and  son  of 
Aristobulus  and  Bernice,  king  of  the  Jews 
from  38  to  44  A.  D.  After  many  adverse 
fates  in  Judea  and  Rome,  he  obtained  from 
the  emperor  Caligula,  soon  after  his  invest- 
ment with  the  purple,  the  possessions  for- 
merly held  by  Philip  (namely,  Batansa,  Tra- 
ehonitis,  and  Auranitis),  and  the  tetrarchy 
of  Lysanias,  with  the  title  of  king,  and  soon 
after  gained  the  dominions  of  the  banished 
Antipas  (Galilee  and  Perea),  and  at  last  was 
rewarded  for  his  services  to  Claudius  by  the 
addition  of  Samaria  and  Judea ;  so  that  this 
prince  reigned  over  the  whole  of  Palestine, 
whence  he  drew  great  revenues.  He  dili- 
gently, and  not  without  success,  cultivated 
the  good-will  of  the  people.  In  the  year 
44  A.  D.  he  caused  James,  the  brother  of 
John,  to  be  beheaded,  threw  Peter  into  pri- 
son (Acts  xii.  1,  seq.)t  and  shortly  after  died  at 
Cssarea,  in  the  54th  year  of  his  age,  while 
presiding  at  games  given  in  honour  of  the 
Roman  emperor,  and  while  receiving  divine 
honours  from  the  people,  of  a  disorder  which 
is  described  as  a  miraculous  infliction,  and 
to  which,  in  consequence,  we  must  not  expect 
to  find  a  parallel  in  ordinary  diseases.  A 
comparison  of  the  account  given  by  Luke 
(Acts  xii.  20,  *eq.)  and  that  of  Josephus 
(Antiq.  xix.  8,  2)  shows  a  striking  and  mi- 
nute agreement,  which  is  strongly  corrobora- 
tive of  the  Scriptural  narrative.  The  follow- 
ing coin  exhibits  the  head  of  Agrippa  I., 
also  Fortune  with  her  attributes. 


son  of  the  preceding,  was  when  his  father 
died  only  seventeen  years  of  age,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  he  was  considered  by  Clau- 
dius unequal  to  the  task  of  governing  Judea, 
but  was  made  king  of  Chalcis,  with  the  cus- 
tody of  the  temple  and  its  treasure,  and  the 
right  of  choosing  the  high-priest  (Joseph. 
Antiq.  xx.  1,  3).  Four  years  after,  he  ex- 
changed this  principality  for  the  former  te- 
trarchies  of  Philip  and  Lysanias,  with  the 
title  of  king  (Joseph,  xx.7).  At  a  later  time, 
Nero  gave  him  Tiberias,  Taricheae,  and  Ju- 
lias, with  fourteen  neighbouring  villages. 
Subjoined  is  a  coin  of  his  reign.  See  the 
article  Aobippa. 


IV.    Herod  Agrippa  II.  (Acts  xxv.  13), 


V.  Herod  Philip,  husband  of  Herodias, 
and  son  of  Herod  the  Great  by  Mariamne, 
the  high-priest's  daughter,  lived  in  a  private 
condition  of  life  (Matt  xiv.  3.  Joseph.  An- 
tiq. xviii.  0,  4).  He  has  been  confounded 
with  Herod  Philip,  son  of  Herod  the  Great 
by  Cleopatra. 

The  relations  of  the  family  of  Herod  the 
Great  are  numerous  and  complicated.  Je- 
rome has  remarked,  *  Many  err  on  account 
of  ignorance  of  the  history,  thinking  the  same 
Herods  to  be  meant'  In  truth,  error  on  the 
point  is  very  easy.  Yet  the  writings  of  the 
New  Testament  are  free  from  error.  A  com- 
parison of  them  with  the  writings  of  Josephus 
shows  that  the  sacred  penmen  wrote  from  ac- 
tual knowledge,  and  near  the  time  when  the 
events  happened ;  for  nothing  else  could  have 
preserved  them  from  inaccuracies  in  compo- 
sitions like  theirs,  in  which  persons  and  facts 
are  cursorily  mentioned  and  alluded  to  while 
the  writer  is  pursuing  his  great  theme.  The 
force  of  the  remark  is  augmented  by  the  fact 
that  Josephus  himself  contains  no  genealogi- 
cal table  of  the  Herods,  but  merely  incidental 
notices ;  so  that  a  fabricator  would  have  great 
difficulty  in  keeping  his  own  narrative  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Jewish  historian.  The 
difficulty  is  much  augmented  when  there  are 
several  engaged  in  a  common  fabrication, 
yet  working  separately,  if  not  altogether  in- 
dependently. 

The  ensuing  table  will  afford  the  reader 
some  assistance 
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ANTI  PATER, 

The  Idumean. 


Phssael 


Herod  the  Great 

had  10  wives,  of 

whom  were 


Pheroras 


"1 * 

Salome 


kfariamne,  daughter    3.  llariamne,  daughter 
of  Hyrcanui  II.        of  the  high-priest,  Simon 


4.  Malthace 


5.  Cleopatra 


Jexander    Aristobulus     Herod  Phil.  I. 


Herod Archelmue  HerodAnUpae  Herod PkiUI. 

Ethnaroh  of  Judea  Tetrarch  of  Gall-      Tetrarch  of 

and  Samaria.       lee  and  Pens*.     Trachonitit 


Ippul. 


Herod,  Prince 
ofChalcia 


Herodias,  wife 

of  Herod  Philip  I., 

carried  off  by 

Herod  Antipat. 


tmll.       Berenice       Drusflla, 
wife  of  Felix. 

LANS,  the,  were  a  party  attached 
b  of  king  Herod  Antipaa,  who,  as 
Borne,  would  promote  Roman  in- 
whose  partisans  would  in  con  sc- 
our for  the  advantage  of  Rome, 
ins  why  they  conspired  with  the 
who  represented  the  national 
k  onr  Lord  the  ensnaring  ques- 
t  lawful  to  give  tribute  to  Cesar, 
f  he  gave  an  affirmative,  he  com- 
dmself  with  the  patriots  of  the 
(raid  lose  favour  with  the  people, 
sred  in  the  negative,  he  laid  him- 
;o  the  Roman  faction,  who  would 
r  have  accused  him  of  treason. 
the  question  against  themselves 
I  them  that  the  current  coin  bore 
md  superscription  of  the  Roman 
intimating  that  those  who  had 
unselves  to  be  enslaved,  as  proved 
i,  must  expound  the  import  and 
sonsequences  of  their  own  act 
6;  xii.  13.  Matt  xxii.  16). 
)IAS,  daughter  of  Aristobulus, 
lilip,  her  half  uncle,  and  left  him 
lerod  Antipas,  who  stood  in  tlie 
ion  to  her.  As  wife  of  the  latter, 
med  the  death  of  John  the  Bap- 
civ.  8,  a*?.),  and  is  reported  to  have 
s  corpse.  Her  daughter  (by  her 
ad)  was  named  Salome  (Joseph. 
L  5,  4). 

,  an  unclean  bird  (Lev.  xi.  19). 
i. 

ON,  a  city  on  the  east  of  Jordan, 
sricho,  twenty  Roman  miles  from 
,  the  capital  of  Sihon,  king  of  the 
Numb.  xxi.  26—30).  Under  the 
fofan  mere  remain  ruins  of  this 
ih  lie  on  a  hill,  are  nearly  a  mile 
srence,  and  present  a  large  pool, 
tool'  in  Cant.  vii.  4. 
iON,  a  city  in  Western  Syria,  form- 
rthern  limit  of  the  land  of  Israel, 
editerranean  Sea  (Ezek.  xlvii.  15). 
CIAH  (H.   strength  rf  Jehovah; 


A.  M.  482/i,  A.  C.  723,  V.  726),  thirteenth 
king  of  Judah,  son  and  follower  of  Abaz, 
distinguished  for  his  piety,  and  the  care 
which  he  in  consequence  took  for  restoring 
and  supporting  the  religion  of  his  fathers 
and  the  worship  of  the  true  God.  No  sooner 
had  he  taken  the  throne  than,  under  his  pa- 
tronage, a  great  religious  reform  was  effected. 
The  temple-worship  was  again  performed 
in  its  purity  and  grandeur.  A  great  na- 
tional expiation  was  made ;  zeal  was  on  all 
sides  kindled ;  the  victims  offered  for  sacri- 
fice occasioned  embarrassment  by  their  num- 
ber, and  once  more  Israel  appeared  the  child 
of  God.  Need  was  there  for  this  joyous 
change,  for  the  most  sacred  observances 
had  fallen  into  neglect  A  special  effort  was 
made,  and  the  Passover,  after  a  long  inter- 
val, was  again  duly  observed  under  most  im- 
posing circumstances.  The  example  of  the 
metropolis  spread  over  the  country,  where 
idol-worship  and  its  accompaniments  were 
uprooted  in  a  religious  enthusiasm  which 
seemed  to  be  the  more  vivid  and  strong  the 
greater  had  been  the  prevalence  of  idolatry 
(1  Chron.  iii.  13.   2  Chron.  xxviii.  $eq.). 

In  his  political  relations  Hezekiah  was 
less  happy.  He  succeeded,  indeed,  in  de- 
feating the  Philistines  (2  Kings  xviii.  7), 
and  used  the  advantage  thus  gained  in  order 
to  free  himself  from  the  tribute  which  his 
father  had  paid  to  the  king  of  Assyria.  He 
had,  however,  but  a  choice  of  masters ;  and 
having  revolted  from  Sholmanezer,  he  turned 
to  Egypt  in  hope  of  support  (2  Kings  xviii. 
21,  24.  Isaiah  xx.  xxx.  1—8;  xxxi.  1—4; 
xxxvi.).  But  the  peril  was  great  and  immi- 
nent Sennacherib  invaded  and  subdued 
the  land,  whose  capital  was  on  the  point  of 
yielding  to  his  arms,  when  the  enemy  was 
driven  off  by  a  divine  hand,  and,  return- 
ing home,  fell  under  olows  inflicted  by  his 
own  sons  (2  Kings  xix.  Is.  xxxvii.  Nahum). 
The  efforts  he  had  made  threw  Hezekiah 
into  a  dangerous  illness,  in  which  Isaiah 
acted  as  a  physician  for  the  body  as  well 
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as  the  mind.  The  king  recovered,  and  was 
favoured  with  a  promise  that  fifteen  years 
should  be  added  to  his  life  (Isaiah  zzxviii. 
2  Kings  xz.  See  Dial).  On  this  recovery 
he  received  congratulations  from  Berodach- 
baladan,  who,  a  short  time  before  destroying 
the  Assyrian  empire  in  Babylon,  had  made 
himself  sovereign  of  that  country  (2  Kings 
xx.  12).  Elated  by  this  compliment,  which 
was  probably  an  intended  snare,  Hesekiah 
unwisely  displayed  to  the  king's  messengers 
his  ample  resources,  and  so  gave  the  Baby- 
lonians the  idea  of  making  themselves  mas- 
ters of  Jerusalem  and  the  treasures  of  the 
temple.  In  this  act  of  imprudence,  if  not 
vainglory,  the  Babylonish  captivity  had  its 
origin  (2  Kings  xx.  13,  seq.  Isaiah  xxxix.). 
Hezekiah  consoled  himself,  however,  with 
the  hope  that  the  evil  might  be  postponed 
so  as  to  allow  him  to  be  at  peace  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days.  His  wish  would  ap- 
pear to  have  been  granted.  Busying  him* 
self  with  works  of  public  utility,  he  took 
measures  for  supplying  Jerusalem  with  wa- 
ter, so  needful  to  enable  it  to  endure  a  siege, 
and  amassed  treasures  of  gold,  silver,  corn, 
oil,  and  wine.  In  the  midst  of  these  enter- 
prises he  found  himself  at  the  end  of  the 
promised  period  of  fifteen  years ;  and  after 
a  reign  of  twenty-nine  years  he  fell  asleep, 
and  received  the  highest  tokens  of  funereal 
honour  (2  Kings  xviii.  2.  2  Chron.  xxxii. 
83). 

Three  separate  accounts  of  Hezekiah's 
reign  are  extant  in  the  Bible.  That  con- 
tained in  2  Kings  xviii. — xx.  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  the  original.  In  Is.  xxxvi. 
teq.  is  another  account,  which  concerns  the 
events  only  in  which  the  prophet  was  en- 
gaged. So  far  as  it  goes,  it  agrees  with  the 
former.  The  third  account  is  found  in  2 
Chron.  xxix. — xxxii.,  which  gives  in  part  an 
abridged,  in  part  an  expanded,  view  of  the 
narrative  supplied  in  the  Book  of  Kings.  The 
substantial  agreement  of  these  three  nan-s- 
tives confirms  the  credibility  of  the  recorded 
events. 

Hexekiah  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most 
virtuous  of  the  princes  of  Judah.  In  piety 
the  excellencies  of  his  character  found  their 
source  and  their  exemplification.  Great  in 
the  seivice  of  religion,  and  when  under  the 
control  of  great  ideas  proceeding  from  with- 
out, he  was  little  able  to  guide  himself  or 
the  commonwealth  in  the  perilous  days 
in  which  his  lot  was  cast ;  and  while 
his  religious  seal  caused  the  Mosaic  polity 
to  bloom  anew,  his  personal  weakness  and 
want  of  political  foresight  occasioned  its 
downfal  and  the  captivity  of  his  people. 
His  excellence,  however,  deserved  reward: 
he  died  in  honour,  and  his  name  was  long 
held  in  high  respect  (Jer.  xxvi.  19). 

HIDDEKEL  (H.),  the  Hebrew  name  of 
the  Tigris,  one  of  the  greatest  rivers  of  Asia, 
and  celebrated  even  in  ancient  times  for  the 


early  culture  and  great  kingdoms  wbich 
flourished  along  its  banks.  It  rises  in  seve- 
ral streams,  having  a  common  origin  in  the 
Armenian  mountains.  These  tributaries, 
after  they  leave  the  higher  lands,  unite  to 
form  the  Tigris.  It  runs  through  Assyria 
to  Mesopotamia,  whose  northern  boundary 
it  forms,  and  after  uniting  with  the  Eu- 
phrates (see  the  article),  falls  at  last  into 
the  Persian  Gulf.  On  the  eastern  bank  of 
the  Tigris  lay  the  famous  Nineveh,  now 
Mosul.  It  is  a  very  rapid  stream,  at  least 
in  its  upper  portions.  Lower  down,  it  be- 
comes navigable  for  large  vessels.  At  the 
melting  of  the  snow  in  the  higher  country, 
and  after  heavy  rains,  the  river  swells  and 
causes  a  considerable  inundation  in  the  flit 
lands  of  Mesopotamia.  In  ancient  times  it 
was  united  with  the  Euphrates  by  canals, 
whioh  served  also  to  irrigate  intervening 
spaces,  spreading  around  luxuriance,  beauty 
and  wealth. 

HIERAPOLIS  (G.  sacred  city),  mentioned 
in  Col.  iv.  13,  a  city  of  Phrygia,  in  Asia  Minor, 
on  the  borders  of  Lydia,  lying  not  far  south 
from  Laodicea,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
vale  of  the  river  Lycns,  which  flows  between 
the  two  places.  Mineral  waters  of  old  gave  the 
place  celebrity,  of  which  there  still  remain 
tokens  in  its  name  and  in  many  beautiful 
ruins.  It  is  now  called  Pambuk-kulasi. 
The  volcanic  character  of  the  district,  its 
grottos  and  healing  waters,  caused  Hiera- 
polis  to  be  favourable  to  the  worship  of 
Cybele,  a  personification  of  the  formative 
power  of  the  earth.  The  idol-worship  wss 
not,  however,  able  to  withstand  the  incom- 
ing tide  of  Christianity. 

HINNOM  (H.  their  rich*),  or  more 
fully,  « Valley  of  the  Son  of  Hinnom  •  (Josh, 
xv.  8.  Jer.  xix.  2,  6),  by  the  Arabs  called 
Wady  Dschehennam,  is  a  vale  or  water- 
course which  has  its  origin  in  the  broad 
basin  that  lies  on  the  west  of  Jerulasem  and 
on  the  south  side  of  the  road  to  Jaffa.  The 
central  point  of  this  basin  is  found  in  the 
upper  pool  of  Gihon,  from  which  the  land 
sinks  eastward  towards  the  Jaffa  gate,  and 
runs  out  into  a  broad  depression.  Opposite 
the  gate,  where  the  vale  has  a  breadth  of 
from  150  to  300  feet,  and  lies  44  feet  be- 
neath the  gate,  it  turns  to  the  south,  retain- 
ing nearly  the  same  breadth  for  2107  feet 
in  length.  Over  against  the  south-western 
corner  of  the  city  wall  begins  the  lower  pool 
of  Gihon,  which  is  592  feet  long.  Here  the 
vale  becomes  deeper,  and  is  planted  with 
olive  and  other  fruit  trees,  and  in  some  parta 
is  under  the  plough.  At  the  south-west- 
ern corner  of  the  hill  of  Sion,  the  vale  bends 
so  as  to  run  parallel  with  the  hill,  whence 
it  keeps  on,  in  an  easterly  direction,  till  it 
meets  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  or  Cedron. 
At  the  point  of  meeting,  gardens  are  found 
lying  partly  within  the  mouth  of  Hinnom,  and 
partly  in  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  are 
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irrigated  by  the  waters  of  SUoam.  This  spot 
is  assigned  by  Jerome  as  the  place  Tophet, 
where  the  Jews  practised  the  horrid  rites  of 
Baal  and  Moloch,  burning  '  their  sons  and 
their  daughters  in  the  fire'  (Jer.  vii.  31. 
Matt.  x.  28).  It  was  probably  in  allusion 
to  this  detested  and  abominable  fixe  that  the 
later  Jews  applied  the  Greek  name  of  this 
▼alley  (Gehenna)  to  denote  the  place  of  fu- 
ture punishment 

HIRAM,  or  HURAM,  son  and  successor 
of  Abibal,  king  of  Tyre,  reigned  thirty-four 
years,  as  Josephns  relates,  and  came  to  the 
throne  about  fourteen  years  before  David's 
decease.  With  that  monarch  and  Solomon, 
his  son,  he  stood  in  friendly  relations.  The 
former  he  supplied  with  wood  and  men  for 
building  his  palace  (2  Sam.  v.  11 ).  A  simi- 
lar service  he  rendered  to  Solomon,  at  whose 
request  Hebrews  and  Tyriana  were,  at  the 
expense  of  the  latter,  employed  in  felling 
cedars  and  firs  on  Lebanon,  which  were  con- 
veyed on  raits  for  the  erection  of  the  splen- 
did edifices  of  Solomon,  who  paid  for  the 
wood  and  work  in  wheat  and  oil  (1  Kings 
v.  I — 1 1 ).  Forming  an  alliance,  the  two  kings 
traded  together  to  the  land  of  Ophir,  whence 
the  fleets  brought  gold  (1  Kings  x.  11.  2 
Chron.  viii.  18).  As  Hiram  had  given  gold 
to  Solomon  (1  Kings  ix.  11,  14),  the  latter 
returned  the  compliment  in  a  present  of 
some  cities,  which  appear  not  to  have  come 
up  to  the  expectations  of  the  Tyrian  mo- 
narch (12,  13). 

Another  person  of  the  same  name,  by  his 
mother's  side  an  Israelite,  by  his  father's  a 
Phoenician,  was  a  skilful  worker  in  metals, 
whom  Solomon  brought  from  Tyre  for  his 
grand  architectural  purposes  (1  Kings  vii. 
13,  see.). 

HITTITES  (H.)»  descendants  of  Heth, 
Canaan's  second  son  (Gen.  x.  10),  who  were 
powerful  as  early  as  the  days  of  Abraham, 
since  the  patriarch  purchased  from  them  a 
burial-place  for  his  family  (xxiii.  3,  s#g.). 
Their  abode  lay  in  the  south  of  Canaan,  on 
die  high  lands  from  Hebron  to  Beersheba 
(Numb.  xiii.  29),  being  one  of  the  nations 
whom  the  Israelites  were  to  destroy  (Exod. 
iii.  17.  Deut  vii.  1 — 3),  but  whom  they  did 
not  wholly  exterminate  (Judg.  iii.  5).  They 
were,  however,  vanquished  by  David,  to  whose 
successor  they  paid  tribute  (1  Kings  ix.  20, 
21). 

KIVITES,  descendants  of  Canaan  (Gen. 
x.  17),  a  prince  of  whom  is  mentioned  in 
the  history  of  Jacob  (xxxiv.  2),  and  whose 
land  was  promised  to  the  children  of  Israel 
(Exod.  iii.  8).  They  are  found  near  Her- 
mon  (Joshua  xi  3),  and  in  Lebanon  (Judg. 
iii.  3).  They  were  not  fully  reduced  till  the 
time  of  Solomon  (1  Kings  ix.  20,  21). 

HOLT  OF  HOLIES,  'most  holy/  or,  in 
the  original,  'holiness  of  holinesses,'  is  a 
name  applied  to  the  altar  and  its  appurte- 
nances in  Um  Mosaic  tabernacle  (Exod.  xL 


0, 10),  the  tabernacle  itself  (Numb.  iv.  4), 
the  annual  atonement  (Exod.  xxx.  10),  the 
sacred  unguent  (36),  the  offerings  (Levit  ii. 
3),  devoted  things  (xxvii.  28).  The  in- 
most apartment  of  the  tabernacle,  or  tem- 
ple, was  also  called  '  the  most  holy  place ' 
(Exod.  xxvi.  33.  1  Kings  vi.  16) ;  in  He- 
brews (ix.  3,  5),  *  the  holiest  of  all,'  which 
the  high-priest  entered  only  once  a  year,  on 
the  great  day  of  atonement.  Comp.  x.  19.  - 
See  Camp. 

HOMER.   See  Weights  and  Mbasubxs. 

HONEY  (T.  honig),  a  half-fluid  substance 
produced  by  tbe  bee,  honey-bee,  from  the 
nectar  of  flowers,  and  deposited  in  a  recepta- 
cle made  by  bees  themselves,  termed  honey- 
comb. Honey  may  be  considered  in  two 
states ;  I.  when  fresh  it  is  very  sweet,  aro- 
matic, of  a  white  colour  inclining  to  yellow, 
and  liquid  in  form;  by  age  it  acquires  a 
deeper  hue,  greater  consistence,  and  more 
acrid  taste.  Honey  from  young  bees,  virgin 
honey,  undergoes  less  change.  In  all  cases 
it  partakes  greatly  of  the  qualities  of  the 
plant  whence  it  is  derived.  These  facts  may 
throw  light  on  the  words  of  the  Psalmist 
(xix.  11), '  Sweeter  also  than  the  honey  and 
the  honey-comb,'  where  by  honey-comb  pro- 
bably new  virgin  honey  is  meant,  though  it  is 
not  clear  whether  the  reference  is  to  the  sense 
of  smell  or  that  of  taste ;  probably  to  both. 
Some  prefer  rendering '  honey-cake ;'  Geddes 
foroibly  translates  thus:  'And  sweeter  than 
honey  distilling  from  the  eomb. 

Honey  was,  and  still  is,  a  favourite  artiole 
of  food  with  Easterns  (1  Sam.  xiv.  27),  but 
eaten  to  excess  is  injurious  (Prov.  xxv.  27). 
It  was  made  into  cakes  (Exod.  xvi.  81),  and 
was  eaten,  especially  by  children  (Is.  vii.  15). 
It  was,  therefore,  together  with  milk,  spoken 
of  as  the  best  among  the  natural  products  of 
Palestine,  which  is  eulogistically,  but  truly, 
described  as  a  land  that '  flowed  with  milk 
and  honey'  (Exod.  iii.  8),  a  figure  which 
was  well  supported  by  fact;  for  honey  was 
found  in  fields  and  woods  (1  Samuel  xiv. 
25,  26),  clefts  of  the  rocks  (Ps.  lxxxi.  16), 
as  wild  bees  settled  in  these  places,  and 
soon  took  possession  of  spots  suitable  for  de- 
positing their  treasure  (Judg.  xiv.  18).  Near 
Acbala,  in  Galilee,  Olin  found  the  atmo- 
sphere vocal,  and  almost  darkened,  by  an 
incredible  number  of  bees.  Their  hives  are 
cylinders  made  of  earth,  having  the  entrance 
at  one  end.  The  honey  here  obtained  is  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  natural  richness  of  the 
soil,  which  produces  olives,  figs,  pomegra* 
nates,  cherries,  and  pears.  Bank  grass,  in- 
termingled with  a  profusion  of  sweet-scented 
flowers,  covers  the  face  of  the  country.  He 
who  withdrew  from  the  eoneourse  of  men 
into  solitude,  and  lived  on  the  spontaneous 
products  of  the  earth,  was  directed*  among 
other  means  of  subsistence,  to  wild  honey 
(Mark  i.  6).  When,  therefore,  the  child 
spoken  of  in  Is.  vii  14,  •**.,  is  represented 
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as  eating  butter  and  honey  before  he  shows 
tokens  of  discrimination,  the  prophet  has 
been  thought  to  mean,  that  during  the  thus 
indicated  period  the  people  should  be  driven 
for  subsistence  to  the  natural  products  of 
the  earth  by  the  interruption  of  the  ordinary 
pursuits  of  agriculture.  As  honey  in  Pales- 
tine was  not  costly,  it  has  appeared  strange 
that  a  queen  should  have  given  a  prophet 
•  a  present  of  honey*  (I  Kings  xiv.  8),  and 
more  so  that  honey  should  be  placed  among 
objects  of  value  (Gen.  xliii.  11.  Ezek.  xvi. 
19).  It  has,  in  consequence,  been  thought 
that  not  bee-honey  is  here  intended,  but  the 
inspissated  juice  of  saccharine  fruits.  In 
the  East  at  the  present  day  the  juice  of 
grapes  and  dates  is  made  into  a  thick  syrup, 
which  is  enjoyed  in  various  ways,  and,  as  it 
has  a  superior  flavour,  held  in  great  value. 
On  this  point  Robinson  (ii.442)  thus  speaks: 
4  The  finest  grapes  are  dried  as  raisins ;  and 
the  rest  being  trodden  and  pressed,  the  juice 
is  boiled  down  to  a  syrup,  which,  under  the 
name  of  dibs  (debesh  in  Heb.,  signifying 
honey  and  syrup  of  grapes),  is  much  used 
by  all  classes,  wherever  vineyards  are  found, 
as  a  condiment  with  their  food.  It  resem- 
bles thin  molasses,  but  is  more  pleasant  to 
the  taste.' 

Neither  honey  nor  leaven  was  allowed  to 
be  burnt  in  meat-offerings  to  Jehovah,  but 
they  constituted  a  part  of  the  first-fruits  for 
the  enjoyment  of  the  priests  (Lev.  ii.  1 1, 12). 

HOR  (H.  a  notable  object) ,  a  mountain 
range  on  the  south-eastern  boundary  of  Pa- 
lestine, which  forms  the  extreme  point  and 
loftiest  summit  of  Seir,  towards  the  south, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Petra,  on  the  -east  side  of 
the  Arabah.  On  the  top  of  Hor  Aaron  died 
(Numb.  xx.  22,  $eq.)>  whose  name  in  Dsche- 


Vel  Harun  it  still  retains.    Its  height  is  es- 
timated at  7,000  feet    Its  top  has  two  chief 


peaks ;  on  the  more  eastern  stands  what  is 
oalled  Aaron's  tomb.  The  view  from  Hor 
reaches  into  the  desert  as  far  as  Sinai,  and 
into  the  vales  of  the  mountains  of  Edom. 
The  alleged  tomb  of  Aaron  is  held  in  great 
respect  by  the  Mohammedans,  who  offer 
sacrifice  at  the  base  of  the  mountain,  and 
implore  Aaron  to  look  favourably  on  them 
and  their  oblations. 

From  the  account  of  Schubert  ('  Reise  in 
das   Morgenland  '),   who   ascended   Mount 
Hor,  we  learn  a  variety  of  particulars.     Its 
first  appearance,  as  seen  from  the  Arabah, 
or  Wady  Monsa,  is  truly  majestic,  towering, 
as  the  prince  of  the  region,  above  the  lower 
mountains  around.     In  proceeding  upwards 
towards  its  summit,  the  traveller  has  a  very 
great  effort  to  make,  and  at  first  finds  his 
way  to  lie  through  the  bushes  of  Oleander 
trees.    The  ascent,  in  parts  very  steep,  rising 
from  one  tableland  to  another,  takes  about 
four  hours.     Like  the  neighbouring  moun- 
tains, Hor  consists  of  party-coloured  sand- 
stone, in  which,  clearer  and  darker,  yellowish 
brown,  blue  and  red  veins  are  interchanged 
in  die  most  diverse  manners.  It  is  in  several 
parts  cloven  by  precipitous  chasms.    On  the 
acclivity  leading  to  the   tomb  stand  many 
cypress  trees.     Anemones,  cistus,  and  other 
flowers,  greet  and  relieve  the  weary  traveller. 
Near  the  eastern  top,  in  a  gorge,  are  old 
edifices — vaults   containing  chambers  built 
of  stone.    Potsherds  of  thick  earth ern  and 
stony  utensils,  with  bits  of  coloured  glass,  are 
here  to  be  seen,  brought  probably  by  devout 
visitors.   Moslems,  as  soon  as  they  descry  the 
summit  of  Hor,  with  its  quadrangular  build- 
ing, slay  a  victim,  and  raise  over  its  blood  a 
heap  of  stones.     The  Bedouins  who  accom- 
panied Schubert  entered  the  interior  of  the 
sacred  edifice  with   manifestations  of  awe. 
On  its  walls  within,  that  learned  traveller 
found  many  Hebrew  and  Arabic  names  and 
memorials.     In  an  upper  chamber  is  a  sar- 
cophagus of  Turkish  origin.     Here  is  to  be 
had  a  magnificent  view.  The  eastern  heights, 
apparently  of  limestone,  are  thinly  adorned 
with   pasture   lands.     The  gorges  are   co- 
vered with   cypresses   and   other   trees,   as 
well  as  brushwood.     '  Here,'  says  Schubert, 
•  we  were  near  the  borders  of  the  land  of 
Job.     The  natural  scenery  which  we  there 
saw  spoke  to  us  in  the  language  employed 
in  the  writings  that  bear  his  name.     That 
shade  of  the  speedily  fleeing  light  mass  of 
cloud,  the  now  elevated,  now  sunk  veil  of 
mist,  directed  the  eye  now  on  this,  now  on 
that  part  of  the  rocky  watch-towers  and  their 
vales,  as  the  diction  of  the  inspired  seer  or 
singer  fixes  the  mind  in  a  lofty  mood,  now 
on  one,  now  on  another  height  of  the  dis- 
plays of  God's  grace.     The  vegetable    and 
animal  world  bears  much  of  the  colouring 
characteristic  of  the  land  of  Uz.     While  in 
the  vale  is  seen  the  noble  steed  in  his  high- 
est strength  and  beauty,  there  feed,  on  the 
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heighis  and  in  the  chasms,  the  strong  Asiatic 
wild-goat  and  the  slender  gazelle.  Together 
with  the  Toice  of  the  mountain-dove  is  min- 
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gled  the  melodious  song  of  the  Oriental 
throstle,  singing  in  the  branches  of  the 
Edomite  cypress.    Bees  of  a  strange  form 
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more  about,  buzzing  on  odoriferous  plants. 
On  that  side  of  those  heights  south-east  of 
Petra  lay  Buz  (probably  the  present  Bosta), 
Elihu's  native  place ;  there,  near  Dhana,  lay 
Suah  (at  a  later  time  Szyah),  from  which 
came  Bildad ;  Job  himself  dwelt  far  away  in 
the  north,  in  the  present  Oabalene.  But 
here,  near  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  where 
the  fresh  water  of  the  brook  could  supply  a 
whole  thirsty  people  with  drink,  and  the 
herbage  of  the  pasture  lands  feed  their  cat- 
tle, Israel  for  forty  days  bemoaned  the  loss 
of  their  first  high- priest  The  prospect  from 
Hor  over  Job's  country  down  into  the  vale 
of  Moses  and  Petra,  the  city  of  sepulchres, 
and  into  the  chasms  and  gorges  of  the  moun- 
tain itself,  and  then,  towards  the  distant 
west,  the  unlimited  view  over  the  wide  plain 
of  the  Arabah,  were  of  such  a  description 
that  I  could  willingly  have  spent  days  in 
surveying  the  several  objects  of  interest.' 

HOBEB  (H.  a  daert).    See  Sinai. 

HORMAH  seems  to  have  lain  about  eight 
geographical  miles  south  of  Hebron,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  steep  pass  e$-Sufah,  on  the 
bill  Madarah  (Numb.  ziv.  44,  45.  Deut  i. 
44.   Josh.  xii.  14;  xv.  30.   1  Kings  xxx.  30). 

HORNET  (T.  horn),  representing  a  He- 
brew word  which  means  '  to  pierce,'  *  to 
wound/  is  a  species  of  wasp,  mentioned  in 
Ezod.  xxiiL  28.  Dent.  vii.  20.  Josh.  xxiv.  12, 
which  God  sent  before  the  Israelites  to  assist 


them  in  expelling  the  old  inhabitants  of 
Canaan.  It  has  been  doubted  whether  the 
insect  could  really  have  been  serviceable  in 
this  way ;  but  the  animal  intended  was  an- 
noying and  baneful.  Ancient  writers  speak 
of  whole  tribes  being  obliged  to  quit  their 
abodes  by  insects  of  the  kind.  According  to 
JClian,  a  people  that  dwelt  near  Jerusalem 
were  driven  by  wasps  from  their  settlement. 
The  word  may  denote  other  species  of  the 
vespid® ;  some  of  which  are  in  the  East  very 
numerous  and  inflict  severe  and  painful 
wounds.  The  severity  of  the  sting  of  the 
hornet  may  be  learnt  from  the  fact,  that  the 
appearance  of  a  swarm  of  them  drives  from 
their  herbage  a  herd  of  kine  which  hurry 
hither  and  thither  till  they  sink  with  ex- 
haustion. 

HORNS  (T.  horn,  L.  cornuf  H.  k$ren)  were 
used  by  the  Hebrews  for  holding  fluids  ( 1  Sam. 
xvi.  I.  1  Kings  i.  30).  From  the  name  of 
Job's  third  daughter,  Keren-Happuch,  that  is 
1  horn  of  beauty,'  it  has  been  inferred  that 
horns  were  employed  as  cosmetic  vases. 
Horns  were  used  as  wind  instruments,  and 
the  name  was  retained,  as  with  us,  when 
these  instruments  were  made  of  metal  (Josh, 
vi.  ft.  Numb.  x.  2).  For  *  horns  of  the  altar,' 
see  i.  48.  Horn  is  a  symbol  of  power,  of 
courage  and  consideration  (Deut.  xxxiii.  17. 
1  Kings  xxii.  11.  Ps.  lxxv.  10);  hence  'horn 
of  salvation'  (Ps.  xviii.  3)  denotes  a* pro- 
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teeting  power'  (Luke  L  09).  Horns,  in 
Daniel  (vii.  7;  viii.  20, 21,24),  denote  king- 
doms. That  the  horn  was  a  sign  of  power 
and  dignity  appears  from  this  out,  exhibiting 
the  head  of  Jupiter  Amnion. 
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The  married  women  in  Syria  wear  an 
ornament  that  seems  peculiar  to  them,  con- 
sisting of  a  horn  from  one  to  two  feet  in 
length,  projecting  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
forehead.  This  ornament,  confined  strictly 
to  the  matrons,  is  made  of  tin  or  silver,  ac- 
cording to  the  wealth  of  the  wearer.  It  rests 
on  a  pad,  and  is  never  taken  off,  even  at 
night.  At  a  little  distance,  it  gives  a  majestic 
character  to  the  figure.  A  veil  hangs  grace- 
fully from  it,  which  can  be  gathered  round 
the  shoulders,  and  enshrines  the  wearer  as 
in  stent 

HORSE  (T.),  is  the  rendering  of  the  He- 
brew soot,  or  tus,  which  has  been  thought  to 
be  connected  with  Susa,  indicating  that  the 
Hebrews  had  their  knowledge  of  horses  from 
Persia.  In  the  text  of  the  Bible,  however, 
it  is  Egypt  which  first  presents  the  horse 
to  our  notice ;  for  in  Gen.  xlvii.  17,  we  find 
the  horse  a  part  of  the  substance  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  Egyptian  horse,  as  found  on  the 
monuments,  is  distinguished  for  its  beauti- 
ful proportions,  lightness,  and  strength.  In- 
deed, the  low  lands  of  Egypt  were  more 
suitable  for  horses  than  the  hills  and  rocks 
of  Palestine.  Yet  the  Csnaanites  had  their 
cavalry,  which  they  led  against  the  Israelites 
(Josh.  xi.  4).  It  was  not  till  the  time  of 
David  that  cavalry  formed  a  part  of  the  He- 
brew army  (2  Sara.  viii.  4),  when  horses, 
together  with  asses  and  mules,  came  to  be 
used  for  riding  by  persons  of  distinction 
(xv.  1).  With  the  increase  of  riches  and 
luxury  the  use  of  horses,  contrary  to  the 
Mosaic  law  (Deut.  xvii.  16),  became  more 
prevalent,  and  Solomon  traded  in  them  with 
Egypt  (1  Kings  x.  28,  29),  and  held  them 
in  great  numbers  (iv.  26),  his  stalls  being 
partly  supplied  by  tribute  paid  in  horses 
(x.  25).  Following  kings  had  their  studs 
and  their  equipages  (2  Kings  tx.  33 ;  xi.  16. 
Jer.  xvii.  25),  as  well  as  war-chariots  (1 
Kings  xxii  4.  See  Cast),  which  were  much 


needed  in  the  constant  wars  with  8yria  (xx. 
1 ).    They  were  also  kept  by  private  persons 
(Amos  iv.  10.  Is.  xxx.  10),  and  employed 
in  part  in  treading  out  corn  (Is.  xxviii.  28). 
The  Eastern  enemies  of  die  Israelites 
made  war  on  them  with  strong,  well-orga- 
nised cavalry  (Is.  v.  28.  Jer.  vi.  23;  viii. 
16),  which  made  their  kings  look  to  Egypt 
for  hired  troops  of  horse,  which  was  con- 
demned as  leading  to  dependence  on  an 
idolatrous  people  (Is.  xxxL  1;  xxxvi.  9). 
The  war-horse  is  forcibly  described  by  Job 
xxxix.  19,  s*q.  We  use  the  version  of  Noyes: 
*  Hast  thou  given  the  hone  strength  f 
Hast  thou  clothed  his  neck  with  thunder  f 
Hast  thou  taught  him  to  hound  like  the  locust  f 
How  terrible  the  noise  of  his  nostrils  I 
He  paweth  in  the  valley;  he  exutteth  in  his 

strength, 
And  rutheth  Into  the  midst  of  arms. 
He  laugheth  at  fear ;  he  trembleth  not* 
And  turneth  not  back  from  the  sword. 
Against  him  rattleth  the  quiver, 
The  guttering  spear,  and  the  lance, 
with  rage  and  fury  he  deroureth  the  ground ; 
He  standeth  not  still  when  the  trumpet  eouad- 

eth ; 
He  saith  among  the  trumpets,  Aha!  aha ! 
And  inuneth  the  battle  afar  off; 
The  thunder  of  the  captains,  and  the  shouting.' 

In  Cantioles  i.  9,  the  bride  compares  her 
lover  to  '  a  company  of  horses  in  Pharaoh's 
chariots' — a  figure  which,  to  those  that  are 
unacquainted  with  the  East,  has  something 
repulsive.  But  there  the  horse  is  a  highly- 
valued  animal.  The  Arabs  love  their  horses 
with  extreme  tenderness,  and  kiss  them  as 
they  kiss  their  children.  Arvieux  relates  a 
striking  instance :  'An  Arab,  by  name  Ibra- 
him, had  sold  a  mare  of  the  noblest  breed 
to  a  merchant  of  Marseilles  who  had  settled 
at  Bam  ah.  Ibrahim  often  resorted  to  that 
town  in  order  to  visit  this  horse,  which  he 
loved  extremely.  I  had  the  pleasure  to  see 
him  often,  from  tenderness,  break  into  tears 
when  he  kissed  and  stroked  the  animal. 
On  his  departure  he  threw  his  arms  around 
its  neck,  kissed  its  eyes,  and,  retiring  back- 
wards, took  his  leave  with  the  most  tender 
expressions.  The  Egyptian  horses,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  stateliness  and  beauty,  are 
so  prized  that  they  are  sent  as  presents  of  great 
value  to  the  Sultan.  81ender  and  delicate 
limbs,  well-proportioned  and  graceful  form, 
purity  of  blood,  are  by  the  Arabs  sought  for 
and  valued  alike  in  women  and  horses.  It 
may  be  remarked  that  Theocritus,  speaking 
of  Helen's  marriage  with  Menelaus,  uses  a 
comparison  similar  to  that  in  Canticles: 

*  As  before  a  chariot  a  Thessallan  steed. 
So  does  roseate  Helen  adorn  Lacedemon.' 
An  Oriental  mounted  on  a  fleet  Arabian 
horse  is  always  a  picturesque  and  even  no- 
ble object  The  mane  of  their  animals  is  left 
onprnned  and  flowing.  Their  long,  bushy 
toils  often  sweep  the  ground ;  and  when,  in 
their  rapid  flight,  the  vast,  loose  robes  of 
the  rider,  always  gorgeous  and  gay,  rise  and 
float  on  the  breese  behind  him,  they  reaUy 
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appear  to  be  winged,  and  to  fly  through  the 
air  rather  than  to  move  upon  the  earth. 

Tfce  Arab  hone  possesses  qualitiea  which 
are  ftrand  united  in  no  other.  If  in  tolera- 
bk  condition,  he  maybe  trusted  on  the  worst 
road*,  en  mountain  steep*,  mountain  passes, 
and  along  perilous  precipices.  His  gentle 
and  gallant  spirit,  hanUness,  and  intelligence, 
endear  him  to  his  owner.  Indeed,  the  Arab 
horse  is  span  of  the  family.  He  win  travel 
*»  ■*■!  bow*  m  succession  without  food, 
and  be  content  at  the  end  of  his  work  with 
scanty  fare. 

White  horses  were  used  on  great  occasions, 
sneh  aa  by  generals  in  their  triumphs  (Rev. 
n.  9).  Biding  on  a  royal  horse  of  state 
(Esth.  vi.  9)  was  a  part  of  Hainan's  instal- 
lation aa  grand  vixier.  Among  other  arts 
of  idolatry,  horses  and  chariots,  after  the 
manner  of  the  Persians,  were  offered  by  the 
Israelites  to  the  sun  (2  Kings  xxiii  11). 

Isaiah  (v.  26,  ssf.),  in  a  fine  description 
of  the  Assyrian  horses,  says  that  *  their 
hoofs  shall  be  counted  like  flint'  The  pre- 
sent  custom  of  shoeing  horses  with  iron  was 
unknown  to  the  ancients.  Hence  strength 
and  firmness  of  hoof  were  of  great  conse- 
quence, particularly  in  a  country  like  Judah, 
where  rocks  abound,  making  the  use  of 
horses  difleult  and  rare.  Hence  Amos  (vi. 
12)  asks, «  Shall  horses  run  upon  the  rock  V 
— a  thing  aa  improbable  and  nugatory  as  'to 
plow  than  with  oxen.'  'About  Jerusalem,' 
says  Olin  (ii.  221),  'a  horse  cannot  often  be 


pot  to  a  speed  beyond  a  grave  walk  without 
»  peril  to  the  neck.' 
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In  Ecclesiastes  x.  7,  we  read, 
•  I  have  seen  servants  upon  horses, 
And  princes  walking  as  servants  on  the  earth.' 

To  ride  on  horseback  is  in  the  East  ac- 
counted an  honour.  The  Orientals  ride  in 
a  very  stately  manner.  Grandeur  and  dig- 
nity are  involved  in  this  mode  of  transport. 
The  great  are  commonly  attended  by  slaves 
on  foot ;  hence  the  incongruity  to  which  the 
writer  refers,  namely,  that  slaves  hold  the 
place  of  their  master,  nnd  the  master  is 
thrust  down  into  the  condition  of  his  slaves. 
Cora  p.  6;  what  is  here  complained  of  la 
threatened  by  our  Lord  as  retributorv  f  Matt. 
xix.  30).  '  v 

The  horses  supplied  to  travellers  in  Pa- 
lestine are  generally^ slender,  active,  and  ex- 
ceedingly hardy.  They  are  usually  fed  only 
at  night ;  commonly  on  barley  or  other  grain, 
with  straw ;  and  occasionally,  when  there  is 
a  scanty  herbage  around  the  tent,  they  are  suf- 
fered tocxop  it  Their  gait  is  a  fast  walk,  never 
a  trot,  for  on  the  mountains  the  state  of  the 
roads  renders  th  is  for  the  mostpart  impossible. 
They  are  sure-footed  and  exceedingly  saga- 
cious in  picking  their  way  among  the  rocks. 
There  is  little  difference  in  regard  to  this 
between  horses  and  mules,  which  are  also 
employed  by  travellers.  These  remarks  ap- 
ply only  to  horses  kept  for  hire,  and  not  to 
the  sleek  and  well-fed  animals  (usually 
mares)  of  the  skeikhs  and  wealthy  persons, 
which,  with  equal  hardiness,  exhibit  a  won- 
derful degree  of  activity  and  fleetness. 


AM  ■OTFTIAH   OK    HOBUBACK. 


H08AVNA  (H.,meaningAafper  esse  now,; 
an  invocation  to  God  for  aid,  of  a  joyous 
nature,  which  accordingly  became  an  acclaim 
•f  weleome  and  a  shout  of  triumph.  It  is 
taken  from  Pa.  exriH.  a5f  M>  wnich  was 
mg  at  the  teat  of  tabernacles,  while  the 
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people  carried  verdant  branches.  Hence  it 
was  borrowed,  with  the  accompanying  words, 
as  a  triumphal  salutation  to  Jesus,  for  a 
moment  recognised  as  the  Messiah  (Matt, 
xxi.  0, 15). 

HOSEA  (H.  dtlhinr)  stands  in  the  En- 
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glish  Bible  iirst  of  what  arc  termed  the  minor 
prophets.  Of  his  history  nothing  is  known 
save  that  he  was  the  son  of  Beeri  (i.  1). 
The  time,  however,  when  he  executed  his 
prophetic  commission  is  defined  with  some 
exactness,  namely,  in  the  days  of  Uzziah, 
Jotham,  Ahaz,  and  Hezekiah,  kings  of  Jndah, 
and  of  Jeroboam  II.,  king  of  Israel.  As  this 
Jeroboam  died  cir.  784  A.G.,  and  Hezekiah 
ascended  the  throne  cir.  725  A.C.,  we  have 
the  interval,  59  years,  for  the  period  of  his 
public  ministry.  Hosea  was,  therefore,  con- 
temporary with  Isaiah,  Micah,  and  Amos, 
like  the  last  of  whom,  he  directed  his  admo- 
nitory words  chiefly  to  the  ten  tribes.  It  was 
a  period  of  great  religious,  moral,  and  poli- 
tical corruption,  in  whioh  the  faithful  per- 
form auce  of  his  duty  must  have  exposed  a 
prophet  to  great  distress  of  mind  and  many 
outward  perils.  This  duty,  however,  Hosea 
continued  for  an  unusual  length  of  time 
religiously  to  perform,  warning  (but  in  vain) 
the  Israelites  of  their  folly,  danger,  and 
coming  ruin.  The  book  may  be  divided 
into  two  unequal  parts:  I.  I — 3,  Hosea' s 
symbolical  connection  with  two  females; 
II.  4 — 14,  discourses  of  an  admonitory  cha- 
racter. Of  this  second  division,  we  may 
notice,  iv. — vi.,  accusations  against  Israel; 
vii. — ix.,  his  punishment;  x. — xi v., retrospect 
of  earlier  days,  warnings,  threatenings,  and 
consolation.  The  instructive  acts  which  the 
prophet  performs  at  the  beginning  of  the 
book,  have  more  force  than  delicacy ;  but,  on 
points  of  this  kind,  the  modern  taste  is  more 
fastidious,  without  perhaps  being  more  pure. 
The  relation  which  the  prophet  bears  to  the 
two  women,  represents  that  in  whioh  Jeho- 
vah stands  to  bis  idolatrous  people  in  their 
two  divisions  of  Judah  and  Israel.  The 
names  of  the  children  born  of  this  union  are 
symbolical  and  predictive  of  the  punishments 
which  God  was  about  to  inflict  on  Lo-ammi, 
the  Israelites,  who  were  thus  declared  no 
longer  to  be  his  people,  inasmuch  as  they 
had  yielded  to  the  seductions  of  idolatry. 
The  figures  here  employed,  and  the  com- 
plexion of  the  whole  book,  avouch  its  He- 
brew character,  assure  us  we  are  with  it  in 
the  circle  of  Hebrew  literature,  declare  in 
general  the  time  of  the  composition,  and  so 
afford  guarantees  against  our  being  misled 
by  a  fabricated  work.  And  the  dark  picture 
drawn  of  the  moral  and  religious  degrada- 
tion of  the  people  convinces  die  reader  of  the 
reality  of  the  events  spoken  of,  and  the 
simple  and  truthful  honesty  of  the  writer. 
An  enemy  might  argue  from  details  such  as 
are  here  found,  that  the  Mosaic  religion 
proved  powerless  for  good :  a  gross  exagge- 
ration, but  the  materials  for  which  are  sup- 
plied by  Hebrew  prophets,  who  would  not 
have  drawn  the  character  of  their  fellow- 
religionists  in  colours  so  dark,  and  thus 
supplied  adversaries  with  arms,  had  they 
not  been  impelled  solely  by  a  predominant 


regard  to  truth,  and  a  deep,  unquenchable 
desire  to  rescue  their  country  from  its  im- 
pending fate. 

HOSEN,  an  obsolete  plural  (comp.  ox, 
oxen)  of  the  Saxon  word  'hose,'  signifying 
stocking,  represents  a  Chaldee  term  which 
probably  means  the  under  garment,  or  spe- 
cies of  shirt  (Dan.  iii.  21).     See  Cloth. 

IIOSHEA  (H.  Saviour;  A.M.  4822,  A.C. 
720,  V.  739),  the  last  ruler  of  the  separate 
kingdom  of  Israel,  who,  forming  a  conspi- 
racy, slew  Pekah,  the  reigning  sovereign,  and 
usurped  the  throne  which  he  disgraced  less 
than  his  predecessor.  Being  tributary  to 
8halmaneser,king  of  Assyria,  he  endeavoured 
to  throw  off  the  yoke  by  putting  himself 
under  the  shield  of  So,  king  of  Egypt,  bat 
his  hope  failed  him.  The  last  hour  of  Israel 
was  come.  Shalmaneser  imprisoned  Ho  she  a, 
and  carried  his  subjects  into  captivity.  The 
unhappy  monarch  died  in  chains.  Thus  fell 
the  throne  of  Jeroboam,  after  having  stood 
about  two  centuries  and  a  half.  And  thus 
ended  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  131  years 
before  that  of  Judali,  which  ought  to  have 
taken  warning  by  its  disaster.  The  sacred 
historian,  on  mentioning  this  overthrow, 
speaks  of  the  causes  by  which  it  was  brought 
about,  the  chief  of  which  was  apostacy  from 
God.  The  example  of  the  iniquities  which 
entailed  ruin  on  Israel  was  set  by  its  mo- 
narchs,  for  few,  if  any,  nations  ever  had 
such  a  succession  of  wicked  kings.  The 
false  and  selfish  policy  of  Jeroboam,  who 
founded  a  system  of  worship  rival  to  that 
at  Jerusalem,  and  which  led  to  the  setting 
up  of  golden  calves,  and  therein  to  gross 
idolatry,  was  followed  by  his  successors, 
under  whose  influence  the  people  became 
more  and  more  corrupt,  until  they  were 
overtaken  by  divine  vengeance,  and  blotted 
out  from  the  list  of  nations  (2  Kings  xv. 
30;  xviL). 

HOSPITALITY  (L.  hospes,  'a  guest'), 
the  entertainment  of  strangers  with  shelter 
and  food,  is  a  virtue  called  into  play  by  hu- 
man wants,  by  which  the  evils  of  a  rude  state 
of  society  were  mitigated,  and  strong  lasting 
feelings  of  a  friendly  nature  were  aroused 
and  sustained.  Among  the  pleasing  and 
even  poetio  traits  of  the  early  ages  was  this, 
that  he  who  had  eaten  in  your  tent  or  house 
became  your  friend,  and  as  such  was  sacred 
in  your  eyes,  being  exempt  from  even  the 
claims  of  revenge,  and  possessed  of  a  right 
which  he  could  transmit  as  an  inheritance 
to  his  descendants.  It  was  chiefly  the  fact 
that  population  in  ancient  times  was  congre- 
gated in  certain  great  centres,  being  but 
thinly  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  earth, 
while  inns  or  places  of  public  entertainment 
at  first  did  not  exist,  and  were  afterwards 
rare,  which  made  hospitality  into  a  social 
virtue  whose  infraction  was  accounted  a 
crime.  The  hospitality  of  Abraham  oilers  a 
beautiful  picture  of  patriarchal  bounty  and 
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simplicity  (Genesis  xviii.  1 — 8  ;  xix.  1 — 3). 
That  of  Nabor  merits  atteution  (xxiv.  24, 
\eq.).  Other  instances  may  be  found  in 
Kxod.  ii.  20.  Joshua  ii.  1.  Judg.  xix.  3,  9, 
16—21.  i  Kings  xvii.  10 — 17.  Hospitality 
remained  in  honoured  observance  even  when 
population  became  more  numerous  and  bet- 
ter spread  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  is 
lccordingly  found  exemplified  in  the  writ- 
ings of  the  New  Testament,  as  in  the  case 
of  Martha  (Luke  x.  38),  Zaccheus  (xix.  5, 
6),  and  friends  of  the  apostles,  who,  together 
with  their  master,  mainly  depended  for  their 
means  of  subsistence  on  the  gratuitous  sup- 
plies of  attached  disciples  (Matthew  x.  11. 
Luke  iv.  38.  Acts  x.  6 ;  xvi.  15 ;  xviii.  3). 

Among  the  gentler  ordinances  of  the  Mo- 
saic law  were  those  requiring  kindness  to 
strangers  (Exodus  xxii  21.  Lev.  xix.  34). 
Love  for  strangers  was  expressly  enjoined 
(Dent  x.  10),  but  in  corrupt  times  strangers 
were  nevertheless  ill  treated  (Jer.  vii.  6. 
Mai.  iii.  5).  Hospitality  is  enjoined  imme- 
diately of  God  (Is.  lviii.  7)  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament (Romans  xii.  13.  Heb.  xiii.  2),  not 
merely  towards  strangers,  but  between  friends 
(I  Pet.  iv.  9.  I  Tim.  v.  10.  Gal.  vi.  10).  It 
finds  a  place  among  the  qualities  required 
in  biahops  (1  Tim.  iii.  2),  and  is  set  among 
die  highest  virtues  (Matt  x.  40—42 ;  xxv. 
35,  4«). 

The  laws  of  hospitality  are  still  religiously 
observed.  In  Syria  at  the  present  day,  if  you 
have  no  tent,  and  are  not  near  a  khan,  enter 
a  village,  choose  out  the  best  house  you  see, 
and  you  will  hardly  fail  to  meet  with  an  hos- 
pitable reception.  Every  man  you  meet,  par- 
ticularly in  the  country  of  the  Druses,  greets 
you  in  a  friendly  manner.  Often,  as  travel- 
lers  pass  before  a  garden,  the  children  run 
out  to  them  with  baskets  of  figs  or  grapes, 
pressing  them  to  eat  of  the  contents,  but  un- 
willing to  accept  any  remuneration.  When 
you  enter  a  house  you  will  be  treated,  per- 
haps, with  excellent  wine  of  a  rich  flavour, 
and  a  scent  that  verifies  the  justice  of  the 
prophet's  simile. (Hos.  xiv.  7).  At  any  rate, 
they  will  set  before  you  such  fare  as  they 
bare,  and  season  it  with  a  hearty  welcome. 
They  will  assist  you  to  prepare  your  coffee 
and  to  drink  it,  and  will  assign  you  a  place 
where  you  may  spread  your  carpet  for  re- 
pose. The  evening  is  spent  in  pleasant  dis- 
course, introduced  by  the  never-failing  ques- 
tion— Shoo  Uhdeed  andacl  'What  is  new 
with  you?*  But  this  is  never  propounded 
till  after  the  usual  polite  inquiries  respecting 
your  health,  and  whether  your  kief,  your 
humour,  is  good.  Even  religious  diversities 
only  partially  interfere  with  and  qualify  the 
attentions  of  hospitality.  The  precept  is 
well  observed :  '  The  first  law  of  hospitality 
is  to  refrain  from  asking  a  stranger  from  what 
region  he  comes,  or  in  what  faith  he  has 
been  reared;  but  he  must  be  asked,  is  he 
hungry  ?  is  he  thirsty  ?  is  he  clothed  V 


Robin  son  thus  describes  the  reception  he 
met  with  at  Ramleh,  in  the  house  of  an  up- 
right, wealthy  Arab  of  the  Greek  church, 
named  Abud  Murkus.  As  himself  and  his 
eldest  son  were  from  home, '  the  second  son, 
a  young  man  of  eighteen  or  twenty  years, 
did  the  honours  of  the  house,  and  con- 
ducted us  to  an  '  upper  room,'  a  large  airy 
hall,  forming  a  sort  of  third  story  upon  the 
flat  roof  of  the  house.  As  we  entered,  the 
mistress  of  the  family  came  out  of  her  apart- 
ment and  welcomed  us,  but  we  saw  no  more 
of  her  afterwards.  Sherbet  was  brought, 
which  in  this  instance  was  lemonade,  and 
then  coffee.  Our  youthful  host  now  proposed, 
in  the  genuine  style  of  ancient  hospitality, 
that  a  servant  should  wash  our  feet  This 
took  me  by  surprise,  for  I  was  not  aware  • 
that  the  custom  still  existed  here.  Nor  does 
it  indeed  towards  foreigners,  though  it  is 
quite  common  among  the  natives.  We 
gladly  accepted  the  proposal,  both  for  the 
sake  of  the  refreshment  and  the  Scriptural 
illustration.  A  female  Nubian  slave  accord- 
ingly brought  water,  which  she  poured  upon 
our  feet  over  a  large  shallow  basin  of  tinned 
copper,  kneeling  before  us  And  rubbing  our 
feet  with  her  hands,  and  wiping  them  with 
a  napkin.  Several  neighbours  came  in  to 
learn  the  news,  and  carpets  and  mats  were 
spread  for  the  company  in  the  open  air,  on 
the  flat  roof  adjacent  to  the  room  we  occu- 
pied. Here  we  revelled  in  the  delightful 
coolness  of  the  evening,  after  the  sultry  heat 
of  the  day.'  Robinson,  whose  words  we 
have  just  cited,  had  intended  to  leave  the 
Louse  at  Ramleh  without  disturbing  the 
family,  as  he  rose  for  his  journey  so  early 
as  two  in  the  morning ;  but  as  he  descended 
the  stairs,  he  found  his  host  and  his  two 
sons  waiting  to  see  him  off.  '  Coffee  was 
brought,  and  we  at  length  bade  farewell  to 
our  friends,  not  without  respect  and  grati- 
tude for  their  unaffected  kindness  and  hos- 
pitality.' 

HOST  (L.  hostis,  *  an  enemy '),  is  the  ren- 
dering, in  Exod.  xiv.  4,  of  a  Hebrew  word 
which  in  9  is  translated  '  army,'  and  so  in 
many  other  instances.     Another  term,  mah- 

thaneh,  is  Englished  by  'host'  (Gen.  xxxii. 
,  mahanaim,  that  is  two  hosts),  and  *  bands' 
(7),  also  «  company'  (8),  as  well  as  'camp' 
(Ex.  xiv.  20).  A  third  word,  tiahvah,  ren- 
dered '  host'  (Gen.  ii.  1),  and  *  armies'  (Ex. 
vi.  26),  is  used  of  the  Divine  Being,  'Jeho- 
vah of  Hosts'  (Ps.  xxiv.  10;  comp.  Ixviii. 
12),  and  of  'the  host  of  heaven,'  or  stars 
(Neh.  ix.  6.   Dan.  viii.  10). 

HOSTAGES  (L.  hospei,  'a  guest'),  per- 
sons received  and  detained  as  security  for 
the  performance  of  certain  conditions,  is  the 
rendering,  in  2  Kings  xiv.  14.  2  Chron.  xxv. 
24,  of  Hebrew  words  which  literally  mean 
•  children  of  pledges/  and  thus  explain 
themselves. 

HOUGH  (T.  Saxon  hof.,  Eng.  hoof)  is 
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the  thigh  of  the  hind  leg  of  a  boast,  an.] 
•  to  hough '  is  to  cut  or  divide  the  muscle  by 
which  the  hind  leg  is  moved,  '  to  hamstring' 
(Josh.  xi.  9). 

HOUR  (G.).  In  the  earliest  periods,  the 
Hebrews  as  well  as  the  Greeks  divided  the 
day  into  three  portions,  according  to  the  three 
visible  diversities  of  the  sun — its  risiug,  its 
mid-day  altitude,  its  setting ;  hence  morning, 
noou,  and  evening,  which  generally  included 
night  This  is  the  sole  division  of  the  day 
found  in  the  Old  Testament.  Afterwards, 
the  Jews  and  the  Romans  divided  the  day, 
that  is,  the  interval  between  the  rising  and 
the  setting  of  the  sun,  into  four  parts,  each 
consisting  of  three  hours.  These  hours,  how- 
ever, were  not,  as  are  ours,  of  equal  length, 
sixty  minutes;  since  they  varied  with  the  time 
that  elapsed  between  sunrise  and  sunset :  ac- 
cordingly, an  hour  with  them  was  the  twelfth 
part  of  the  time  during  which  the  sun  is 
above  the  horizon.  As  this  time  is  greater 
in  summer  thau  in  winter,  their  hours 
were  in  the  former  longer  than  in  the 
latter.  The  first  hour  began  at  the  rising  of 
the  sun,  mid-day  was  the  sixth,  and  the 
twelfth  ended  with  the  setting  of  the  sun. 
The  third  hour  divided  the  interval  between 
sunrise  and  mid-day,  the  ninth  between  mid- 
day and  sunset.  It  was  in  reference  to  this 
division  that  Jesus  asked,  'Are  there  net 
twelve  hours  in  the  day?'  (John  xi.  9) 
See  Day. 

HOUSES  (T).  Human  beings  dwelt  at 
first  in  caves,  huts,  and  tents,  which  in  warm 
climes  afford  a  less  insufficient  shelter  than 
they  would  do  in  cold  and  moist  regions. 
At  an  early  period  houses  were  erected  of 
such  materials,  whether  of  clay,  brick,  wood, 
or  stone,  as  the  country  most  readily  sup- 
plied (Gen.  iv.  17;  xiii.  5).  The  houses  of 
the  Israelites  were  in  all  probability  similar 
to  those  which  are  now  seen  in  Palestine,  and 
of  course  they  varied  in  size  and  details  ac- 
cording to  men's  condition  in  life  and  the 
progress  of  luxury  (1  Kings  vii.  2 — 6.  Jer. 
xxii.  14).  They  were  either  detached  or 
joined  together,  and  sometimes  had  as  many 
as  three  stories  (Acts  xx.  9).  In  all  their 
varieties,  regard  was  paid  to  the  peculiarities 
of  climate,  which  in  Judea  allows  men  to 
live  much  out  of  doors,  and  makes  an  open 
space  or  court  within  the  house  pleasant  and 
desirable.  Hence,  for  the  houses  of  persons 
of  substance,  preference  was  given  to  the 
quadrangle  which  enclosed  a  court  yard, 
having  often  in  the  midst  a  fountain,  or  re- 
ceptacle of  water  (2  Sam.  xvii.  18.  Matthew 
xxvi.  69,  for  '  in  the  palace,'  read,  probably, 
'in  the  court  yard'),  and  the  interior  of 
which  was  furnished  with  colonnades  or 
cloisters,  galleries,  baths  (2  Samuel  xi.  2), 
trees,  and  plants.  In  this  large  paved  and 
decorated  court  strangers  were  received  and 
entertainments  given.  Comp.  Esther  i.  ft, 
/md  see  Gubstcbambbr.     This  court  was 


entered  by  a  gate  or  door  formed  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  front  of  the  quadrangle.  Beyond  the 
court,  and  on  the  opposite  aide,  was  the  harem 
or  women's  apartments,  which  were  sometimes 
much  decorated,  and  always  guarded  against 
strangers  and  every  male  except  the  master 
of  the  family.  The  court  itself  thus  formed 
the  middle  of  the  house,  and  is  intended,  in 
Luke  v.  19,  by  the  words  '  into  the  midst.' 
Over  this  open  court,  in  order  to  shelter  it 
from  the  burning  sun,  a  curtain  or  awning 
was  extended  which  could  easily  be  with- 
drawn, so  as  to  allow  any  tiling  to  be  low- 
ered from  the  roof  into  the  yard,  which  ex- 
plains the  proceeding  in  the  passage  last 
referred  to.  Comp.  Mark  ii.  4.  The  tops  or 
roofs  of  these  sides  of  the  quadrangle  were 
flat,  having  a  low  breast-work  for  protection. 
The  roofs  served  for  social  and  religious  pur- 
poses. Here  the  family  met  to  enjoy  the 
cool  of  the  day.  Here  members  of  it  slept 
Here  worship  was  paid.  With  the  roof  and 
with  the  court  yard  were  connected  rooms 
of  various  sizes  and  for  various  purposes, 
made  in  the  sides  or  wings  of  the  quadran- 
gular building.  Of  these  apartments  we  men- 
tion •  the  upper  room,'  a  private  apartment 
or  closet  (1  Kings  xvii.  19.  Acts  ix.  37,  39), 
used  especially  for  prayer  (2  Kings  xxiii.  12. 
Acts  i.  13 ;  xx.  8)  and  for  sickness  (Joseph. 
Antiq.  xviii.  8,  2).  From  this  *  upper  room* 
were  often  two  means  of  egress,  one  leading 
into  the  house,  the  other  immediately  into  the 
street.  Mansions  and  palaces  had  an  outer 
court  or  porch  (Judg.  iii.  23.  Jer.  xxxii.  2. 
Mark  xiv.  08.  John  xviii.  16),  which  was 
used  as  an  ante-room,  and  from  which,  by 
means  of  stairs,  sometimes  '  winding  stairs/ 
(1  Kings  vi.  8),  often  made  of  costly  wood 
(2  Chron.  ix.  11),  they  went  to  the  galle- 
ries and  roof.  A  doorway  led  from  the  outer 
into  the  inner  court.  Into  it  looked  the  win- 
dows of  the  apartments,  for  on  the  outside 
there  were  in  general  only  a  few  openings. 
The  exterior  was  neglected  for  the  interior, 
on  which  much  care  was  sometimes  be- 
stowed (1  Kings  vi.  15  ;  xxii.  39.  Jer.  xxii. 
14.  Amos  iii.  15).  The  doors  moved  on 
pins  (Prov.  xxvi.  14.  1  Kings  vii.  60),  and 
by  handles,  which,  as  a  mark  of  love,  were 
occasionally  sprinkled  with  aromatic  waters 
(Cant  v.  5),  being  fastened  by  a  bolt  within 
(Judg.  iii.  25.   Luke  xi.  7). 

In  houses  of  eminent  persons  were  male 
or  female  door-keepers  (John  xviii.  lfj.  Acts 
xii.  13),  and  on  the  door-posts  and  gate- 
ways were  written  portions  of  the  law.  Emi- 
nent Hebrews  possessed  summer  and  winter 
houses  (Amos  iii.  16).  The  latter  were 
warmed  by  braziers  (Jer.  xxxvi.  22).  What 
in  primitive  times  was  judged  indispensable 
as  furniture,  may  be  seen  in  2  Kings  iv.  10. 
Job  xviii.  6.  Besides,  this  luxury  demanded 
sofas  and  couches  richly  adorned  (Ezekiel 
xxiii.  41.   Amos  vi.  4.  Prov.  vii.  16). 

For  cement  in  building  were  used  lime 
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(Is.  xxxiii.  12),  gypsum  (Dent  xxvii.  4), 
and  sometimes  asphalt  lm  (Genesis  xi.  3). 
Buildings  were  often  whitewashed  (Kzek. 
xiii.  10.  Matthew  zxiii.  27).  Palaces  were 
painted  vermilion  (Jer.  xxii.  14).  The 
beams  were  of  sycamore  (Is.  ix.  10),  less 
frequently  of  olive,  sandal,  or  cedar  wood 
(1  Kings  vii.  2.  Jer.  xxii.  14).  For  outer 
decorations,  pillars,  sometimes  of  marble 
(Cant  v.  19),  and  colonnades  (1  Kings  vii. 
6)  were  erected. 

In  the  accompanying  ground-plan  of  a 
house  in  the  East,  BB  represents  the  outer 
walls,  and  H  the  porch ;  having  two  en- 
trances into  the  street,  T.  the  large  door, 
and  r  a  small  door,  leading  up  the  private 
staircase,  n,  to  the  private  apartments  above. 
K  K  are  the  principal  rooms  of  the  house, 
arranged  in  quadrangular  form  on  each  side 
of  a  large  court  yard,  C,  and  opening  into  it 
by  four  doors.  Along  the  sides  of  this  court 
yard  runs  a  colonnade,  D  D,  under  which  is 
the  piazza,  E  E,  which  in  houses  of  two  sto- 
ries is  surmounted  by  a  gallery  of  similar 
form.  Next  to  the  porch,  and  opening  into 
it,  is  the  staircase,  G. 
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As  houses  and  walls  of  the  common  sort 
were  made  of  clay,  we  see  the  force  of  those 
passages  which  speak  of  digging  through 
them  (Ezekiel  xli.  5,  7.  Matt  vi.  20),  and 
imply  their  want  of  durability  (Job  iv.  19. 
Matt.  vii.  25).  In  the  case  of  houses  that 
were  united  together,  it  was  easy  for  a  person 
to  pass  from  one  roof  to  another,  and  so 
make  an  escape  without  descending  into  his 
bouse  (Matt  xxiv.  17). 

At  Hebron  the  houses  are  usually  not 
above  two  stories  high,  covered  with  flat 
roofs  or  domes,  formed  of  stone  and  coated 
with  plaster  or  cement  The  streets  are  very 
narrow,  seldom  more  than  two  or  three 
yards  in  width.  The  houses  of  Jerusalem 
are  substantially  built  of  the  limestone  of 
which  (he  neighbourhood  is  composed,  not 
usually  hewn,  but  broken  into  regular  forms, 
and  making  a  solid  wall.  For  the  most  part 
there  are  no  windows  next  to  the  street,  and 


the  few  which  exist  for  the  purpose  of  light 
or  ventilation  are  marked  by  casements  and 
lattice- work.  The  apartments  receive  their 
light  from  the  open  courts  within.  The 
ground-plot  is  usually  surrounded  by  a  high 
enclosure,  commonly  forming  the  walls  of 
the  house  only,  but  sometimes  embracing  a 
small  garden  and  some  vacant  ground.  The 
lower  story,  which  consists  of  arches,  serv- 
ing as  a  foundation  for  the  superstructure, 
is  occupied  for  lumber-rooms,  kitchens,  cis- 
terns, stables,  or  servants'  rooms.  None  but 
the  poor  would  consent  to  live  in  these  low, 
dark  cells,  which  the  filthy,  narrow  streets 
must  render  very  disagreeable  and  unhealthy. 
The  principal  apartments  are  npon  the  se- 
cond story.  They  are  built  against  the  wall 
of  the  quadrangle,  and  front  upon  the 
open  paved  courts  which  usually  occupy  die 
greater  part  of  the  enclosure.  In  the  larger 
houses  these  courts  form  cool,  agreeable 
promenades,  quite  secluded  from  public 
view.  These  edifices  are  not  covered,  with 
the  exception  of  the  suites  of  rooms,  which 
have  vaulted  or  flat  roofs,  while  die  en- 
closed area  in  the  centre  is  open  to  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  elements.  8tone  is  em- 
ployed for  nearly  all  building  purposes. 
Doors  and  sashes  are  in  general  all  that  can 
be  afforded  of  so  expensive  a  material  as 
wood.  The  little  timber  that  is  used  is 
mostly  brought  from  Lebanon,  as  in  the  days 
of  Solomon.  A  large  number  of  houses  in 
Jerusalem  are  in  a  ruinous  state.  One  passes 
from  court  to  court,  looks  into  a  succession 
of  uninhabitable  rooms  full  of  rubbish  and 
filth,  clambers  over  niins  and  up  broken 
staircases,  and  at  length  finds  the  only  hu- 
man inhabitants  of  an  ancient  and  ample 
mansion,  filthy  and  reeking,  in  some  foul 
angle,  neurly  without  shelter  or  light 

The  house  iuhabited  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lun- 
nean,  American  missionary  in  Jerusalem,  is 
described  as  large,  with  marble  floors,  and 
having  on  one  side  an  extensive  and  plea- 
sant garden,  with  orange  and  other  fruit 
trees  and  many  flowers.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  desirable  residences  in  the  city. 

Houses  in  modern  Palestine  are  often  con* 
structed  so  as  to  afford  a  poor  shelter  from 
the  storm.  The  inferior  class  are  for  the 
most  part  built  of  bricks  dried  in  the  sun, 
with  roofs  composed  of  mud  laid  on  branches 
of  trees.  Such  structures  cannot  stand 
against  rains  and  floods  which  sometimes 
damnge,  if  not  destroy,  dwellings  of  more  solid 
construction.  So  bully  are  the  former  built, 
that  it  is  not  uncommon  for  a  rainy  season 
to  destroy  half  a  village.  Such  hovels  the 
snow  by  its  weight,  or,  when  melted,  by  its 
current,  often  lays  in  ruin.  And  when  these 
slender  edifices  are  raised  on  the  alluvial 
soil  employed  in  terraces  on  the  hill-side, 
they  are,  with  all  that  they  contain,  easily 
borne  down  by  the  rush  of  a  mountain  tor- 
rent swelled  by  rain  :  whence  arises  an  illus 
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tration  of  oar  Lord's  striking  imagery  in 
Matt.  vii.  20.     See  Overflowing. 

In  a  mosque,  formerly  an  ancient  church, 
on  Mount  Zion,  Olin  was  shown,  in  the  se- 
cond story,  a  waste-looking  hall,  believed  to 
be  '  the  upper  room '  where  our  blessed  Sa- 
viour celebrated  the  Passover  with  his  disci- 
ples. 

Many  of  the  houses  of  Howara,  near  Wady 
Sahl,  are  built  of  stone,  and  for  such  a  place 
have  a  solid  and  respectable  appearance. 
Many  are  merely  huts,  rounded  from  the 
foundation  to  the  top  in  the  form  of  a  high 
dome,  or  more  exactly  of  a  straw  bee-hive. 

*  The  Englishwoman  in  Egypt*  thus  gives 
an  idea  of  the  better  houses  of  Cairo : — 'On 
the  ground-floor  is  a  court,  open  to  the  sky, 
round  which  the  apartments  extend,  gallery 
above  gallery.  Round  the  court  are  five 
rooms :  one  large  room,  intended  for  the  re- 
ception of  male  guests,  with  a  fountain  in 
the  centre;  a  winter  room;  a  small  sleeping- 
room  for  any  male  guest;  a  kitchen  and  a 
coffee-room  for  servants.  On  the  right  hand, 
immediately  on  entering  the  street  door,  is 
the  door  of  the  harem,  or  the  entrance  to 
the  stairs  leading  to  the  ladies'  apartments ; 
the  whole  of  the  house  except  the  ground- 
floor  being  considered  as  the  harem.  On 
the  first  floor  is  a  marble-paved  chamber 
with  a  roof  open  towards  the  north  and 
sloping  upwards,  conveying  into  the  cham- 
ber a  delightful  breeze.  There  are  also  five 
other  rooms  on  the  first-floor,  and  in  each 
of  the  two  principal  apartments  the  greater 
portion  of  the  floor  is  raised  from  five  to  six 
inches,  the  depressed  portion  being  paved 
with  marble.  Besides  these  are  three  small 
marble-paved  apartments,  forming  one  after 
another  an  ante-chamber,  a  reclining  cham- 
ber, and  a  bath.  Above  are  four  rooms,  the 
principal  one  opening  to  a  delightful  terrace, 
on  which  we  enjoy  our  breakfast  and  sup- 
per under  the  clearest  sky  in  the  world,  and 
with  a  sweet  air.' 

HUMILIATION  (L.  humilis,  'humble') 
signifies  to  make  lowly,  or  to  be  in  a  lowly 
and  depressed,  or  dishonourable  and  even 
ignominious  condition  (Luke  i.  48.  James 
i.  10).  Thus  in  Philippians  iii.  21,  '  our 
vile  body'  is,  literally,  'the  body  of  our 
humiliation.'  As  suffering  was  considered 
a  mark  of  the  Divine  displeasure  as  well  as 
a  disreputable  state  (John  ix.  2),  so  those 
who  suffered  were  said  to  be  in  humiliation. 
This  is  the  application  made  of  the  term  in 
Acts  viii.  33,  where  it  is  applied  to  the  pas- 
sion of  the  Redeemer.  Philip,  the  speaker, 
borrows  his  language  from  Is.  liii.  8,  in  which 
the  corresponding  Hebrew  term  denotes  « op- 
pression,' of  which  depression  or  humiliation 
is  the  consequence.  Philip,  it  appears,  read 
to  the  eunuch  a  passage  from  Isaiah.  He 
read,  not  the  original,  but  the  Greek  trans- 
lation; or,  at  any  rate,  the  version  of  the 
Seventy  is  that  in  whicii  the  passage  Btauds 


in  the  Book  of  Acts.  Hence  we  learn  that 
the  Septuagint  version,  and  not  the  Hebrew 
original,  was  in  common  use  in  the  times  of 
the  apostles.  Humility,  denoting  a  meek 
and  lowly  mind,  leading  men  '  not  to  think 
of  themselves  more  highly  than  they  ought 
to  think,  but  to  think  soberly'  (Rom.  xii. 
3),  and  to  take  on  them  the  yoke  of  a  suffer- 
ing and  patient  Messiah  (Matt  xi.  20).  is  a 
peculiarly  Christian  virtue  as  to  its  origin, 
import,  and  tendency  (Acts  xx.  19.  1  Pet  v. 
5),  which  did  not  arise  from  the  crushing 
spirit  of  Eastern  despotism,  for  Mosaism 
was  a  democracy,  and  the  kings  of  Israel 
had  only  limited  power ;  but  from  the  spirit 
of  the  New  Dispensation,  one  of  whose 
great  aims  was  to  substitute  the  law  of  en- 
durance for  that  of  revenge,  and  the  law  of 
gentleness,  love,  and  goodness,  for  the  law 
of  force  and  fear.  Its  motto  is,  '  Be  not 
overcome  of  evil,  but  overcome  evil  with 
good'  (Rom.  xii.  2). 

HUNDREDFOLD  (T.),  an  instance  of  a 
definite  used  for  an  indefinite  number,  sig- 
nifying a  very  large  degree,  abundantly  (2 
Sam.  xxiv.  3 ;  comp.  Matt  xix.  29) ;  said  of 
the  fruits  of  the  earth.  It  may,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  fertility  of  Palestine,  be  taken 
literally  (Gen.  xxvi.  12.  Matt.  xiii.  8).  It 
was  customary  to  spread  the  corn  over  a 
broad  surface  of  land  (Is.  xxviii.  2ft),  so  as 
to  afford  full  scope  to  the  germinating  and 
reproductive  principle,  which  was  greatly 
stimulated  by  soil,  water,  and  heat.  Great 
productiveness  is  therefore  not  surprising. 
Herodotus  (i.  193)  relates  that  fruitful  spots 
near  the  Euphrates  produced  in  general  two 
hundred,  and  in  the  best  years  three  hundred, 
for  one.  Strabo  (xv.)  says  that  in  Mesopo- 
tamia and  Persia,  barley  returned  from  one  to 
three  hundredfold.  In  no  country  more  than 
in  Palestine,  where  there  was  the  best  and 
the  worst  of  land,  did  the  produce  depend  on 
the  quality  of  the  soil ;  so  that  we  learn  with 
what  strict  propriety  our  Lord  spoke  in 
Matt  xiii.  9. 

HUNGER  (T.)  is  a  feeling  with  which 
the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Palestine,  so  long 
as  they  led  a  wandering  life,  must  have  been 
familiar,  in  consequence  of  the  uncertainty 
of  the  supplies  of  food ;  and  that  even  in 
the  time  of  our  Lord  hunger  was  by  no  means 
unknown,  may  be  inferred  from  the  merit 
ascribed  to  the  act  of  supplying  the  hungry 
with  food  (Matthew  xxv.  35.  Rom.  xii.  20). 
As  during  his  public  ministry  our  Lord  de- 
pended on  the  bounty  of  friends,  which  of 
necessity  must  at  times  have  been  insuffi- 
cient for  his  wants,  hunger  was  among  the 
privations  which  Jesus  endured  for  us  and 
for  our  salvation.     See  Dearth. 

If  travellers  find  themselves  hungry,  and 
are  unprovided  with  needful  food,  custom 
allows  them  to  gather  from  the  fields  suffi- 
cient for  their  actual  wants.  Dr.  Robinson 
speaks  on  the  point  thus: — 'The  wheat  was 
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pening,  and  we  had  a  beautiful  iilus- 
of  Scripture.  Our  Arabs  'were  an 
-ed,'  and,  going  into  the  fields,  '  they 
d  die  ears  of  corn  and  did  eat,  rub- 
hem  with  their  hands.'  On  being 
wed,  they  said  this  was  an  old  cus- 
ad  no  one  would  speak  against  it; 
ire  supposed  to  be  hungry,  and  it  was 
1  as  a  charity.  We  saw  this  aftcr- 
n  repeated  instances '  (Luke  vi.  1  uq). 
le  present  day  the  rights  of  property 
regard  to  the  productions  of  the  earth, 
means  so  rigidly  guarded  as  with  us. 
is  an  entire  want  of  enclosures  in  agri- 
i  districts.  The  only  exception  is 
in  a  few  gardens  and  vineyards  close 
walls  of  some  towns.  The  limits  of 
are  usually  marked  by  a  narrow  strip 
longhed  ground,  sometimes  by  a  rough 
ir  heap  of  stones.  The  crops  are  se- 
igainst  cattle  only  by  the  watchful  care 
herdsman,  who  usually  keeps  them  at 
nee  upon  the  hills.  Hence  travellers 
hesitate  to  enter  fields  of  corn,  or  to 
'  their  crops.'  '  Our  muleteers,'  says 
ii.  435),  'never  hesitated  to  ride  into 
of  wheat,  and  graze  their  animals 
he  growing  or  ripening  harvest.' 
N'TING,  the  capture  of  wild  animals 
view  to  food,  or  for  the  preservation 
ks  and  herds,  must  have  occupied  , 
:  a  very  early  period,  though  we  may 
if  even  human  society  passed  through 
Hinting  period '  any  more  than  other 
r-defined  conditions  successively  aris- 
en the  modes  in  which  subsistence 
stained.  The  wide,  open  plains  and 
Is  of  Western  Asia  afforded  good  hunt- 
)onds,  and  there  first  we  find  Niinrod, 
ghty  hunter  (Gen.  x.  0).  The  prac- 
is  pursued  by  the  patriarchs,  for  it  is 
►ned  as  a  matter  of  course  that  Ish- 
nd  Esau  procured  sustenance  by  hunt- 
xL  20;  xxv.  27).  Palestine  was  rich 
1  beasts,  affording  temptations  to  the 
(Exod.  xxiii.  29).  But  hunting,  as 
*  in  the  case  of  Ishmael  and  Esau, 
.  to  produce  a  rude,  wandering  life, 
ids,  therefore,  no  sanction  iu  the  Mo- 
w,  which  was  founded  on  agriculture 
r  better  source  of  social  and  individual 
rement  As  weapons  of  the  chase  are 
med  the  bow,  arrow,  and  spears  (Gen. 
3.  Ps.  Ivii.  4, 6).  Nets  were  also  set  even 
ge  beasts  (Ezek.  zix.  8 ),  and  pits  were 
?s.  cxix  85.  Proverbs  xxvi.  27),  which 
tovered  over.  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  20).  Ac- 
g  to  Shaw,  pits  were  used  especially 
ing  lions.  As  the  dog  was  an  unclean 
1,  hounds  were  not  kept  for  hunting. 
res  that  strong  men,  without  arms, 
take  and  destroy  wild  animals,  are 
in  Judg.  xiv.  6.  1  Sam.  xvii.  35. 
r$K8  is,  in  Luke  xv.  10,  the  English 
Uion  of  a  Greek  word,  keration  (L. 
),  which  (from  kcras,  'a  horn,'  the 


pods  resembling  a  horn)  denotes  the  fruit 
of  a  tree  of  the  leguminous  order,  called  by 
the  Arabs  kharnoob,  written  also  kharooh, 
whence  our  carob  tree.  This  tree  grows  in 
the  Levant  and  Southern  Europe,  where  it 
still  supplies  food  for  swine  and  cattle, 
though  of  an  inferior  kind,  which  is  eaten 
by  human  beings  only  when  in  great  need. 
The  food  is  found  in  the  pods,  about  a 
finger  long,  an  inch  broad,  and  curved  some- 
what like  a  sickle,  not  unlike  beans,  but 
with  a  harder  and  darker  shell ;  which  the 
carob  tree  produces  in  great  abundance,  and 
which  contain  hard  seeds,  bitter  at  first,  but 
after  being  kept,  somewhat  sweet  The  seeds 
are  said  to  be  commonly  thrown  away,  while 
the  pods  are  eaten.  Hasselquist  foiiuri  the 
tree  abundant  on  the  hins  around  Jerusa- 
lem. It  is  also  called  St  John's  Bread, 
from  a  notion  that  John  used  its  pods  for 
nu  trim  eut 

HYMENjEUS,  a  disciple  at  Ephesus,  who 
deviated  from  the  essential  doctrines  of  the 
Christian  faith,  in  maintaining  that  the  re- 
surrection was  already  past  (1  Tim.  i.  20 
2  Tim.  ii.  17). 

HYPOCRISY  is  a  Greek  word  in  English 
letters,  which,  taken  from  the  stage,  signifies 
the  acting  of  an  assumed  part  The  Hebrew 
term  ghohneph  means  to  conceal,  and  so  to 
be  false  or  hypocritical.  It  is  character- 
istic of  the  simplicity  and  truthfulness  of 
the  primitive  manners  set  forth  in  the  earlier 
Biblical  records,  that  it  is  in  only  the  later 
books  that  hypocrisy  and  hypocrites  make 
their  appearance  (Job  viii.  13.  Is.  xxxiii.  14). 
As  might  be  expected,  the  realities  of  religion 
long  preceded  its  counterfeits  and  shows. 
It  is  in  the  degenerate  times  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament that  hypocrisy  chiefly  conies  before 
the  reader  of  the  Bible ;  and  from  the  lips 
of  him  who  was  '  the  truth '  as  well  as  '  the 
life,'  this  detestable  vice  received  awful  re- 
buke. Hypocrisy  is  of  two  kinds — simula- 
tion, or  affecting  to  be  better  than  you  are ; 
which  involves  dissimulation,  or  the  con- 
cealment of  your  bad  qualities.  These  bad 
qualities  are  often  accompanied  by  malice 
against  others,  as  was  exemplified  in  the 
case  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  on  whom 
our  Lord  pronounced  his  woe  (Mark  xii.  15. 
Matt  xxiii.  28,  «g.).  Sometimes  the  term 
hypocrite  seems  to  imply  a  less  heinous  of- 
fence, and  may  mean  little  more  thau  what 
we  term  inconsistency  (Matt  vii.  5). 

HYSSOP  (H.  esob),  according  to  Dr 
Boyle  ('  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Soci- 
ety,' xv.  Nov.  1844),  the  caper  plaut  (cap- 
parts  tpinosa  of  Linnaeus),  which  hap  in 
Arabic  a  name,  azvf,  similar  to  its  Hebrew 
appellation,  is  found  in  Lower  Egypt  (as  re- 
quired by  Exod.  xii.  22),  in  the  deserts  of 
Sinai,  and  in  Palestine.  Compare  Lev.  xiv. 
4.  Numb.  xix.  fl,  18.  Heb.  ix.  19.  Ps.  M. 
2,  7.  Its  habit  is  to  grow  on  the  most  bar- 
ren soil,  rocky  precipice,  or  the  side  of  a 
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wall.  Comp.  1  Kings  it.  33.  It  has  always 
been  held  to  possess  cleansing  properties. 
Hence,  probably,  its  selection  in  the  oers- 
monies  of  purification.  It  is  also  capable 
of  yielding  a  stick  fit  for  the  purpose  men- 
tioned in  John  xix.  29 ;  comp.  Matt.  xxyiL 
48.   Mark  xv.  36. 

The  caper  plant  has  by  some  been  sup- 
posed to  be  the  abigonah,  translated  in  Ee- 
cles.  xii.  5,  « desire/  but  in  the  Septuagint 
aud  Vulgate,  capparit.  On  this  point  Dr. 
Koyle  remarks,  '  This  plant  may  nave  had 
two  names  in  the  Hebrew  language,  as  in- 
deed it  has  in  the  Arabic,  and  we  may  sup- 
pose it  to  be  particularly  adduced  as  growing 
especially  on  old  walla  and  tombs.  Further, 


if  we  suppose,  as  is  natural,  that  the  figura- 
tive language  employed  by  Solomon  is  ear- 
ned on  throughout  the  sentence,  it  appears 
to  me  appropriate.  For  the  caper  plant, 
like  most  of  its  tribe,  is  conspicuous  for  its 
long  flower-stalks,  which  are  erect  when  the 
plant  is  in  flower  and  the  fruit  young,  but 
which  bend  and  haug  down  as  the  fruit 
ripens.  As  the  flowering  of  the  almond-tree 
has  been  thought  to  refer  to  the  whitening 
of  the  hair,  so  the  drooping  of  the  ripe  fruit 
of  a  plant  which  is  conspicuous  on  tbe  walls 
of  buildings  and  on  tombs,  may  be  held  to 
typify  the  hanging  down  the  head  before 
man  goeth  to  his  long  home.' 


I. 


ICHABOD  (H.  the  glory  U  departed),  son 
of  Phinehas,  and  grandson  of  the  high-priest 
Eli  (see  the  article),  who  was  prematurely 
born  in  consequence  of  the  grief  felt  by  his 
mother  on  hearing  the  tidings  that  the  ark 
of  God  was  taken,  and  that  her  father-in-law 
and  her  husband  were  dead. 

ICON1UM,  the  modern  Konia,  was  the 
capital  of  Lycaonia,  in  the  south-east  of 
Asia  Minor,  lying  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Taurus,  in  a  fruitful  plain  (Acts  xiv.  1,  seq. ; 
xvi.  2.   2  Tim.  iii.  11). 

IDDO  (H.  his  hand),  the  name  of  the 
grandfather  (Zech.  LI),  who  in  other  pas- 
sages (Ezra  v.  1.  Neh.  xii.  16),  as  is  not 
uncommon  among  the  Hebrews,  appears  as 
the  father  of  Zechariah.  He  is  found  among 
the  priests  who,  after  the  exile,  laboured  for 
the  restoration  of  the  temple-worship,  and 
may  therefore  be  presumed  to  have  been  dis- 
tinguished for  his  zeal  in  divine  things ;  on 
which  account,  probably,  he  received  the 
name  of  seer.  He  wrote  a  long-lost  book,  or 
history,  on  the  acts  of  Rehoboam  (2  Chron. 
xii.  1ft  ;  xiii.  22). 

IDOLATRY  (G.  eidolon,  'an  image,'  and 
latreia, '  worship ' )  is  the  worship  and  service 
of  images  as  divine,  or  as  representatives  of 
divinity  (for  the  mere  stock  or  stone  (Jer.  iii. 
9)  could  not  originally  have  been  held  wor- 
thy of  divine  worship),  as  the  expression  of 
a  thought  and  emotion  recognises  the  divi- 
nity of  the  object  worshipped ;  which  object, 
remaining  impalpable  to  sense,  may  be  con- 
ceived of  in  the  mind,  or  be  set  forth  by 
some  visible  representation.  By  degrees, 
however,  tbe  feelings  which  at  first  regarded 
the  Diviuity  were  transferred  to  the  repre 


sentative.  Such  a  transference,  when  com- 
pleted, was  idolatry.  The  essence  of  ido- 
latry, then,  is  the  transference  to  a  creature 
of  that  worship  which  belongs  to  the  Cre- 
ator (Rom.  i.  25).  But  transference  is  a 
secondary  act  Hence  the  worship  of  God, 
in  point  of  time,  preceded  the  worship  of 
idols.  Such  is  certainly  the  view  given  in 
the  Scriptures,  which  imply  that  die  worship 
and  service  of  God,  who  made  heaven  and 
earth,  was  prior  to  idolatry.  The  scanti- 
ness, however,  of  the  Scripture  narrative 
prevents  us  from  exhibiting  the  steps  by 
which  men  declined  from  the  one  to  the 
other.  In  the  absence  of  historical  facts, 
we  may  reasonably  suppose  that  the  Men  of 
God,  the  invisible  Creator  and  Governor  of 
the  universe,  was  too  purely  spiritual  to  be 
retained  in  its  primitive  simplicity  by  rude 
and  sinful  races  of  men  (28),  who,  not  suc- 
ceeding to  obliterate  all  sense  of  the  divine 
from  their  souls,  aided  their  faint  concep- 
tions by  material  images,  and  could  worship 
only  when  some  object  of  sight  was  before 
them.  Thus  sin  debased  men's  souls,  and 
gave  rise  to  spiritual  blindness  and  idolatry. 
As  its  causes  were  general,  so  idolatry  spread 
itself  over  the  whole  earth ;  and  it  is  as  a 
revival  of  an  old  truth  that  monotheism  ap- 
pears in  the  practice  of  Abraham,  who  was 
called  to  this  great  trust  from  the  midst  of 
idolatrous  nations.  The  universal  preva- 
lence of  idolatry  implied  in  the  Book  of. 
Genesis  and  the  Old  Scriptures  at  large,. is 
exhibited  as  a  fact  in  profane  history,  and 
has  come  down  to  the  present  hour  in  evi- 
dence afforded  by  sculpture  and  painting; 
for  though  we  are  not  without  historical  in- 
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■  thai  the  recognition  of  one  Ood 
t  in  the  first  ages,  yet  bo  early  as 
b  of  the  most  ancient  monarchies 
■ppears  universally  prevalent 
arltest  ehape  which  idolatry  seems 
aken,  was  the  deification  of  the  hu- 
n ;  for  God  was  conceived  of  under 
m  en  being  the  nohleet  known  to 
his  deification  of  self  which  is  found 
ive  ages  constitntes  the  essence  of 
for  sin  is  nothing  else  than  self- 
end  may  be  traced  through  diflfer- 
ifcsnitt'eeM  down  to  the  modem  pan- 
n  which  man's  ideal  is  the  highest 
ad  human  genius  the  sole  divinity, 
ne  other  object  than  men  himself, 
was  the  human  form  adored.  What 
ct  was,  depended  on  circumstances, 
he  aid  of  the  imagination,  the  form 
d  in  natural  objects,  those  objects 
men's  homage.  Thus  the  original 
Diana  of  the  Ephesians  was  a  log 
fabled  to  have  fallen  from  heaven, 
nd  stocks  did  not  present  the  looked- 
oblance, '  men's  hands '  gave  them 
ired  shape  (Isaiah  xl.  20).  Our  en- 
epresents  in  Thor  of  the  Finlanders 
}  of  the  kind  (com p.  Jer.  x.  3). 


that  die  world  could  be  made  and  governed 
by  one  Being,  united  in  the  work  several, 
whose  existence  and  operation  were  set  forth 
by  sculptures  set  up  in  temples,  or,  as  in 
India,  hewn  in  colossal  dimensions  in  the 
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living  rock.  In  many  parts  of  the  heathen 
world  these  ideas  ran  into  a  triple  form,  ex- 
emplified in  this  cut  of  Diana  Triformis,  as 
worshipped  among  the  Latins,  and  in  the 
various  Indian  Trimurtis,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing figure  gives  a  specimen. 


die  progress  of  human  skill,  the  re- 
of  art  were  set  in  action  for  the  for- 
of  humanly- shaped  objects  of  wor- 
rich  proceeded  step  by  step  with 
tvancement  in  the  arts,  till  it  reached 
it.  in  the  sublimity,  loveliness,  and 
t'  *  the  gods  of  Greece,'  in  whose 
lie  sense  of  beauty  finds  full  expres- 
Ithe  highest  homage, 
untiles  where  the  meditative  facul 
dominated,  polytheistic  theories  of 
and  Providence  obtained  preva- 
rhicb,  presuming  the  impossibility 


What  is  here  set  forth  under  a  union  of 
forms,  is  in  other  instances  eipressed  by  a 
combination  in  one  form  of  several  mem- 
bers of  the  human  body,  as  in  the  ensuing 
picture  of  Vishnoo,  in  which  many  hands 
denote  efficiency  of  operation,  TYte  u^\% 
inscribed  on  a  square  so  as  \o  owvvps  *«** 
triangles,  a  device  wuich,  ui  eXtaeYan.\n  v* 
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metrical  mysteries,  illustrates  the  perfection     generation,  birth,  and  death,  had  a  powerful 
of  the  deity.    Speculations  connected  with     effect  in  modifying  idolatry,  especially  thai 


of  the  remoter  East  Hence  father,  mother, 
and  child,  are  frequently  exhibited  as  objects 
of  worship  under  various  forms  and  names. 
With  a  touch  of  that  human  nature  which  even 
idolatry  could  not  obliterate,  special  regard 
and  attention  were  paid  to  the  young,  and 
'  the  mother  and  child '  are  found  as  objects 


of  worship  in  countries  very  distant  from  etch 
other  both  in  place  and  culture.  Thus  among 
the  Greeks  we  find  Cybele  sitting  in  state 
nursing  the  infant  Jupiter,  and  Hindoo 
mythology  presents  us  Grishna,  the  eighth 
avatar  or  incarnation  of  Vishnoo,  suckled 
by  his  mother,  Devaki. 
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The    idea    was.    reproduced    in    more     mon    representation   of    « the  Vinrin    and 
modern  umes,  as  may  be  seen  in  a  com-     Child.' 


This  worship  of  imaginary  beings  under 
Jinman  forms  was  carried  to  a  great  extent, 
wd  may  be  found  at  some  era  in  most,  if 
not  all,  countries.  Sometimes  it  appeared 
in  the  shape  of  hero  worship,  as  in  the  case 
of  Hercules  among  the  Greeks,  and  Bel 
(Nimrod)  of  the  Babylonians.  At  others, 
the  divinity  incorporates  himself  in  royal 
personages,  as  did  Mylitta  in  the  Assyrian 
Semirami*.  The  qualities,  however,  which 
conciliated  worship  for  men  are  found  also 
in  animals;  in  some  instances,  in  a  more 
marked  degree  than  in  human  beings.  Hence 
brutes  came  to  be  worshipped)  not  for  them- 
selves, but  the  attributes  which  they  pos- 
sessed or  symbolised.    Egypt, 

4  Where  cows  and  monkeys  squat  in  rich  brocade, 
And  weU-drewed  crocodiles  in  painted  cases ; 

Rats,  bate,  and  owls,  and  cats,  in  masquerade, 
With  scarlet  flounces  and  with  Tarnished  faces  : 

Men,   birds,  brutes,  reptiles,  fish,    all  crammed 
together, 

With  ladies  that  might  pass  for  well-tanned  leather,' 

was  the  fruitful  mother  of  this  species  of 
idolatry;  on  which  account  it  is  that  her 
gods  so  often  appear  with  heads  of  animals, 
as  denoting  the  quality  for  which  they  were 
in  each  case  held  in  honour. 

A  less  degraded  but  more  seductive  ido- 
latry was  the  worship  of  the  powers  of 
nature,  which,  in  countries  where  the  phy- 
sical forces  of  the  world  exist  in  full  and 


overpowering  strength,  to  the  suppression 
of  the  mental  and  the  debasement  of  the 
moral,  readily  gained  and  easily  kept  sway 
over  the  human  heart  Accordingly,  the. 
world  itself,  as  well  as  each  of  its  elements, 
was  deified.  From  some,  fire,  as  the  quick- 
ening power,  received  divine  homage ;  others 
ascended  to  the  great  visible  source  of  heat, 
light,  and  life,  and  gave  their  hearts  to 
the  sun  and  its  obvious  dependent,  the. 
moon;  others,  again,  adored  the  stars,  which 
they  conceived  exerted  a  great  and  imme- 
diate influence  on  human  affairs  (Deut  iv. 
10.  Job  xxxi.  26.  Ezek.  viii.  16).  This  spe- 
cies of  idolatry,  called  by  the  general  name 
of  Sabaism,  seems  to  have  passed  from  In- 
dia, through  Persia  aud  Mesopotamia,  to 
Canaan  and  Egypt  Comp.  2  Kings  xxiii. 
5,  in  which  passage  (7)  allusion  is  made  to 
the  wicked  abominations  which  were  prac- 
tised under  the  shelter  of  most  forms  of  ido- 
latry. This  fact  in  port  explains  the  tone 
of  severe  rebuke  with  which  the  religion  of 
the  Bible  ever  speaks  of  idols  and  their  wor- 
ship. Independently  of  the  vices  which  it 
either  tolerated  or  fostered,  idolatry  is  justly 
denounced  in  the  Scriptures,  whose  main 
and  noble  purpose  is  the  proclamation  of 
1  Ood  that  made  the  world '  as  the  sole  mo- 
narch and  object  of  worship  in  the  universe. 
(Acts  xvii.  24,  seq.).  Hence,  in  the  Bibli- 
cal view,  the  religious  service  of  any  thing 
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save  the  one  only  God  is  idolatry,  which,  in 
accordance  with  the  fundamental  idea  of 
Mosaism,  namely,  that  Jehovah  was  the  sole 
king  in  Israel,  was  regarded  and  treated  as 
a  capital  offence,  involving  rebellion,  trea- 
son, and  apostacy  (Deut.  xiii.  6 — 11;  xvii. 
2 — 5;  xxvii.  15).  The  whole  system  was 
justly  regarded  as  a  compound  of  falsehood, 
deception,  and  vice,  and  was  forcibly  charac- 
terised as  a  vanity  and  a  lie  (Ps.  cxv.  4— 
8.  Is.  xl.  18—20;  xliv.  9,  seq.;  xlvi.  6,  7. 
Jer.  x.  3 — 5,  0,  15) ;  while,  in  opposition  to 
its  nothingness,  the  Maker  of  heaven  and 
earth  is  strikingly  described  as  '  the  living 
God '  (Deut  v.  26). 

In  relation  to  merely  intellectual  and  ma- 
terial civilisation,  the  Hebrews  were  sur- 
passed by  other  nations  of  antiquity.  Yet 
are  they  alone  found  in  possession  of  the 
grand  truth  that  the  Maker  of  the  universe 
is  the  only  God  and  the  ouly  proper  object  of 
worship.  This  truth  they  possessed  in  the 
earliest  periods  of  their  history.  It  was  held 
by  Abraham  in  a  purer  form  and  with  a  more 
operative  faith  than  by  Solomon.  Having 
been  honoured  with  the  charge  of  preserving 
monotheism  and  conveying  it  to  the  world 
at  large,  the  Hebrews  never  proved  wholly 
unfaithful  to  the  sacred  trust ;  and  after  un- 
dergoing the  discipline  of  sorrow,  they  at 
length  became  worthy  of  their  high  office, 
learned  to  serve  God  with  purity  and  inte- 
grity of  heart,  and  have  now  for  more  than 
two  thousand  years  held  aloft  this  divine 
torch,  as  a  light  to  enlighten  the  Gentiles 
and  the  glory  of  Israel.  How  these  things 
could  have  been,  had  not  the  Hebrews  at 
the  first  possessed  special  meaus  of  illumi- 
nation, we  are  unable  to  imagine.  We  see 
here  tokens  of  the  special  presence  and  ope- 
ration of  God.  Inspiration  only  could  havo 
made  Abraham  and  his  race  fit  to  receive, 
and  able  to  retain,  the  grand  idea  of  one 
God,  the  Maker  and  Governor  of  all  worlds. 
The  tenor  of  the  article  points  to  a  primi- 
tive revelation  as  the  original  source  of  the 
great  religious  truths  whose  existence  and 
operation  may  be  traced  in  the  earliest  ages, 
and  which  Abraham  brought  forth  under 
new  light  and  with  fresh  force,  Moses  sanc- 
tioned and  perpetuated,  the  prophets  pro- 
claimed and  developed,  and  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  carried  out  to  the  fullest  length,  and 
the  widest  and  most  engaging  applications. 

The  work  which  had  to  be  accomplished 
in  making  the  Hebrew  nation  purely  mono- 
theistic was  of  no  small  difficulty.  Though 
Abraham  worshipped  the  true  God,  traces  of 
idolatry  are  found  in  his  family  (Genesis 
xxxi.  19,  30;  xxxv.  2,  seq.  Josh.  xxiv.  2, 14). 
In  Egypt,  the  Israelites  were  surrounded  by 
objects  of  idolatrous  worship ;  and  that  they 
were  thereby  detrimentally  affected  is  evident 
from  what  happened  in  the  desert  (Exod. 
xxxii.    Lev.  xvii.  7.    Numb.  xxy.    Amos  v. 


25,  $eq.).  Notwithstanding  the  strict  prohi- 
bition issued  by  Moses  to  worship  none  save 
Jehovah,  and  to  worship  him  apart  from  any 
visible  likeness  or  image  (Exodus  xx.  3, 4 
Deut.  iv.  16;  v.  8 ;  xxvii.  15),  yet  degenerate 
Hebrews  set  up  a  golden  calf  to  receive  their 
homage;  and  on  the  division  of  the  king- 
dom, the  northern  state,  in  imitation  of 
Egypt,  created  as  symbols  of  the  God  of 
their  fathers  images  of  two  calves,  the  one 
probably  Apis,  a  representative  of  Osiris  in 
Memphis ;  the  other  may  have  been  Mnevig, 
representative  of  the  sun-god  of  HeliopoJis. 
This  bovine  idolatry,  thus  forced  on  Mosa- 
ism, being  set  up  in  Bethel  and  Dan,  the 
two  extremities  of  the  new  kingdom,  and 
sustained  by  a  numerous  class  of  priests, 
continued  even  under  such  princes  as  were 
hostile  to  other  forms  of  idolatry  (2  Kings 
x.  26,  seq.  Amos  viii.  14).  Hence  the  severe 
rebukes  uttered  by  the  prophets  against 
Bethel,  the  rather,  probably,  as  it  lay  near 
Judah,  and  was  the  place  where  the  Israel- 
itish  kings  offered  their  adoration  (Amos 
iii.  14 ;  v.  5  ;  vii.  10,  13.  Hos.  x.  15 ;  xii.  4. 
Jer.  xlviii.  13).  Other  false  divinities  were 
served  by  the  Hebrews,  either  instead  of 
or  conjointly  with  Jehovah,  and  the  mere 
images  of  them  were  substituted  for  or  con- 
founded with  the  gods  themselves  (Deut.  iv. 
28.   Ps.  cxv.  4,  seq. ;  exxxv.  15,  seq.). 

In  each  of  the  earlier  periods  of  the  He- 
brew history,  we  find  tokens  of  the  exist- 
ence of  idolatrous  worship ;  and  though  Sa- 
muel and  David,  as  well  as  Solomon  in  the 
early  part  of  his  reign,  were  zealous  for 
Jehovah,  yet  the  last-named  monarch  aug- 
mented the  already  existing  proneness  to 
idolatry  (1  Kings  xi.),  so  that  we  need  not 
wonder  if  under  his  successors  it  struck  its 
roots  more  deeply.  Asa,  indeed,  attempted  to 
extirpate  it ;  but  Jehoram,  by  marrying  into 
the  family  of  Ahab,  encouraged  the  Canaan- 
itish  idolatry  (2  Kings  viii.  18, 27),  to  which 
was  added  that  of  the  Ammonites  (xvi.  3), 
and  of  the  Phoenicians  and  Syrians  (xxi.  3, 
teq.)  ;  so  that  the  reformatory  measures  of 
J osi ah  had  only  a  transient  effect,  as  may 
be  learnt  from  the  denunciations  of  prophets 
who  lived  towards  the  close  of  the  kiugdom 
of  Judah  (Zeph.  i.  4.  Jer.  ii.  20,  seq. ;  iii.  6, 
seq.  Ezek.  xvi.  15,  seq.).  In  Israel  there  spe- 
cially flourished  the  service  of  Baal,  intro- 
duced by  Jezebel,  which  continued  in  vigour 
for  many  generations.  Even  during  the  exile 
Jeremiah  reproves  some  for  their  idolatrous, 
propensities  (xliv.  8) ;  but  after  that  event 
idolatry  disappeared,  and  only  under  Antio- 
chus  Epiphanes,  in  the  time  of  the  Macca- 
bees, does  there  appear  a  trace  of  the  abo- 
mination (Msec.  i.  12,  45).  The  service 
which  was  rendered  to  strange  gods  con- 
sisted in  vows  accompanied  with  criminal, 
pleasures  (Hos.  ix.  10),  burning  incense 
(1  Kings  xi.  8),  in  bloody  and   bloodless 
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offerings,  and  even  in  human  sacrifices,  as 
well  as  tokens  of  reverence,  such  as  bowing 
the  knee  to  and  kissing  the  images  (1  Kings 
xix.  18.    Hos.  xiii.  2). 

Oblations  and  incense  were  chiefly  offered 
on  eminences,  whence  the  frequent  mention 
in  Scripture  of  '  high  places '  and  their  de- 
struction. On  these  heights  were  either 
altars  or  chapels  with  altars.  The  worship 
on  elevated  spots  became  so  prevalent,  that 
the  term  '  high  places '  came  to  signify  ido- 
latry, wherever  the  service  was  performed 
( Jer.  vii.  31 ;  xxxii.  35.  2  Kings  xvii.  9. 
Ezek.  xvt  24).  That  the  Syrians  speak  of 
'  their  (the  Hebrews*)  gods  as  gods  of  the 
hills,'  whose  power  was  specially  displayed 
there,  finds  an  explanation  in  this  custo- 
mary worship  on  '  high  places;'  aud  the  ori- 
gin of  that  form  of  idolatry  may  be  found  in 
the  conception  that  the  hills  and  mountains, 
uninhabited  by  men,  were  the  special  abode 
of  ihf.  divinities  who  ruled  the  earth.  Simi- 
lur  notions  are  found  in  Indian  and  Grecian 
mythology.  Idolatrous  worship  was  also  of- 
fered by  the  Hebrews  under  trees,  in  groves, 
and  in  gardens,  where  sometimes  images 
were  set  up,  altars  erected,  and  offerings 
mode  (Isaiah  lxv.  3 ;  i.  29.  1  Kings  xiv.  23. 
Hosea  iv.  13.  Jer.  ii.  20;  iii.  18).  Often, 
however,  the  word  rendered  •  grove'  denotes 
au  image  of  Astarte.  While  the  prophets 
rebuked  the  Israelites,  they  also  reproved 
the  heathen  for  yielding  to  idolatry,  the  folly 
and  wickedness  of  which  they  expose  in  num- 
berless passages  (Is.  ii.  8,  20;  xliv.  9,  teq.; 
xlviii.  d.  Jer.  x.  3,  seq.  Hos.  iii.  2.  Fs.  cxv. 
4).  The  images  were  partly  hewn,  partly 
molten :  they  were  made  fast  with  chains, 
lest  they  should  fall  or  be  carried  off  (Is. 
xli.  7.  Jer.  x.  4) ;  they  were  overlaid  with 
gold  or  silver,  aud  adorned  with  costly  at- 
tire (Is.  ii.  20;  xxx.  22;  xxxi.  7.  Jer.  x. 
14.  Hosea  viii.  4).  Images  were  carried  to 
battle  to  protect  the  warriors.  Victors  car- 
ried away  with  them  the  divinities  of  those 
whom  they  had  subdued,  in  order  to  ensure 
the  fidelity  of  the  latter.  In  the  temples, 
the  arms  of  conquered  nations  were  sus- 
pended as  trophies  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  10).  The  * 
false  divinities  and  idols  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture may  be  here  briefly  enumerated.  Bel 
(Is.  xlvi.  1.  Jer.  1.  2),  or  Belus,  a  divinity 
worshipped  at  Babylon,  whose  image  stood 
in  the  famous  tower  of  Belus,  represented 
probably  the  planet  Jupiter,  which  was  also 
honoured  as  a  star  of  good  omen  by  the 
Persians  and  Arabians.  Others  consider  Bel 
as  denoting  the  sun.  Gad  ('  troop '  in  Is. 
Ixr.  11),  a  god  of  good  fortune,  honoured 
by  idolatrous  Israelites;  according  to  the 
Rabbins,  the  planet  Jupiter  was  also  wor- 
shiped in  Syria  as  Baal-Gad.  Baal  seems, 
with  the  Phoenicians  and  Carthaginians,  to 
have  been  a  general  denomination  for  a 
god;  with  me  article  (habaal),  it  denoted 


the  chief  divinity  of  the  Phoenician  race, 
according  to  some,  the  sun,  as  the  great 
fructifying  power;  others  hold  that  Baal, 
the  Bel  of  die  Babylonians,  was  the  planet 
Jupiter,  whose  worship  was  connected  with 
that  of  the  sun.  Even  in  the  era  of  the  Judges 
was  Baal  honoured  among  the  Israelites,  still 
more  under  the  Kiugs  (1  Kings  xviii.).  This 
falsity  appears  in  several  modifications,  as 
Baal  Bebith  {treaty-god,  Judges  viii.  33;  ix. 
4, 40),  a  Phoenician  idol ;  Baal-Zbbub  (pro- 
bablyfly-god,  2  Kings  i.  2,  3,  lb),  chauged 
derisively  into  Baal-Zebul  (dung -god J; 
Baal-Peob,  or  merely  Peob,  a  Moabite  di- 
vinity whose  worship  was  connected  with  hu- 
man dishonour  (Numb.xxv.  1,1*9.;  xxxi.  10. 
Joshua  xxii.  17).  Another  abomination, 
Chemosh,  identified  by  some  with  Baal- 
Peor,  was  served  by  the  Moabites  and  Amo- 
rites  (Numb.  xxi.  29.  Judg.  xi.  24.  2  Kings 
xxiii.  13;  comp.  Jer.  xlviii.  7),  and  by  So- 
lomon introduced  among  the  Hebrews  (1 
Kings  xi.  7).  Mehi  (Is.  lxv.  11,  'num- 
ber') may  have  been  Venus,  which  the  Ara- 
bians call  'the  star  of  good  fortune,'  and 
which  was  honoured  by  the  Persians  under 
the  name  of  Nane,  or  Nanaia  (2  Mace, 
i.  13,  teq.).  Nebo  (Is.  xv.  2),  a  Chaldean 
divinity,  the  planet  Mercury,  who,  according 
to  the  astrological  view  of  the  Easterns,  as 
scribe  of  heaven,  chronicles  the  events  of 
earth.  Probably  the  Moabite  town  Nebo, 
and  Mount  Nebo,  where  this  idol  was  spe- 
cially served,  took  their  name  from  the  god. 
Cm un  (Amos  v.  20  ;  in  Heb.  Kijon)  is  by 
some  held  to  bo  Saturn,  which  in  Eastern 
astrology  is  accounted  a  planet  that  brings 
evil  fortune.  Bemphax  (Acts  vii.  43)  has 
been  identified  with  Chiun.  Molxch,  or 
Melcom  (1  Kings  xi.  7  ;  comp.  Jer.  xlix.  1, 
3, '  their  king/  see  margin),  signifying  ruler, 
was  a  god  of  the  Ammonites,  who  was  ho- 
noured by  human  victims,  especially  chil- 
dren (Lev.  xviii.  21;  xx.  2 — 0).  His  ser- 
vice, brought  into  Judah  by  Solomon,  was 
long  afterwards  shamefully  tolerated  in  the 
valley  of  Hinnom  (Jer.  xxxii.  35)  till  Josiah 
put  an  end  to  the  abomination  (2  Kings 
xxiii.  10,  13).  According  to  Jewish  autho- 
rity, the  image,  made  of  brass,  had  the  head 
of  an  ox,  with  outstretched  human  arms,  in 
which  the  children  were  laid,  and  then  slowly 
consumed  by  the  fire  kindled  in  the  inside 
of  the  statue.  Among  the  Phoenicians  and 
Carthaginians  this  worship  was  very  ancient 
Some  find  in  Moloch  the  planet  Saturn, 
others  the  Sun;  comp.  Acts  vii.  43.  Ad- 
bammelech,  a  god  of  the  colonists  brought 
to  Samaria  from  Sepharvaim  (2  Kings  xvii. 
31),  may  have  been  the  same  as  Moloch 
and  one  with  Saturn,  the  Greek  Chronos. 
Ahammelxcb,  a  divinity  of  the  same  colo- 
nists, to  whom,  as  to  Moloch,  children  were 
sacrificed.  Many  understand  by  this  idol 
the  constellation  Cepheus,  whictL  &«  &%&V 
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em 8  call '  the  herdsman  and  cattle.'  Nibhaz 
(2  Kings  xvii.  31),  an  idol  of  the  Avites, 
whose  name,  from  a  root  meaning  to  hark, 
suggests  that  the  image  bore  the  shape  of  a 
dog.  Tartar,  a  divinity  of  the  same  people, 
was,  according  to  the  Rabbins,  represented 
by  a  statue  shaped  like  an  ass,  and  may  have 
been  symbolical  of  an  evil  star,  either  Saturn 
or  Mars.  (2  Kings  xvii.  31).  Succoth-Be- 
noth,  an  idol  introduced  by  Babylonians  into 
Samaria  (2  Kings  xvii.  30),  may  have  been 
the  Pleiades.  As  the  term,  if  it  is  not  a  proper 
name,  may  be  rendered  '  daughters  of  the 
tents,'  others  have  thought  of  the  tabernacles 
in  which,  among  the  Babylonians,  virgins 
surrendered  their  honour  to  the  goddess 
Milytta,  Venus.  Neroal  (2  Kings  xvii.  30), 
an  idol  of  the  Cuthites,  is  thought  to  be  the 
planet  Mars.  The  Sun  was  at  the  earliest 
period  worshipped  among  the  heavenly  bo- 
dies, cither  with  or  without  a  Bymbol.  Among 
the  Egyptians,  On,  or  Heliopolis,  in  Lower 
Egypt,  an  ancient  sacred  city,  was  the  chief 
seat  of  the  worship  of  the  Sun.  Here  was  a 
splendid  temple  to  the  Sun,  with  a  numerous 
and  learned  caste  of  priests,  to  which  Jo- 
seph's father-in-law  belonged  (Gen.  xli.  45. 
Ezek.  xxx.  17,  *  Aven').  To  this  place  Jere- 
miah (xliii.  13)  refers  under  the  name  of 
Bethshemesh  ('Sun's  house').  Osiris  was 
the  symbol  of  the  Sun  and  of  the  solar  year. 
The  ancient  Persians  also  adored  the  Sun. 
Among  the  Israelites,  traces  of  sun-worship 
were  found  in  the  horses  and  chariots  men- 
tioned in  2  Kings  xxiii.  11.  Among  the  an- 
cient Persians  were  found  four  white  horses 
drawing  a  white  chariot,  in  honour  of  '  the 
god  of  day.'  In  Jer.  xix.  13.  Zeph.  L  5. 
2  Kings  xxiiL  5,  allusion  is  made  to  the 
practice  of  worshipping  the  Sun  and  other 
heavenly  bodieB  with  incense  on  the  flat 
roofs  of  houses ;  and  Ezek.  viii.  16  may  be 
explained  by  the  custom  of  greeting  with 
songs  the  morning  sun,  when  the  worship- 
pers held  in  their  hands  branches  of  pome- 
granate, tamarisk,  and  palm  trees.  Refer- 
ence  also  has  been  found  to  the  worship  of 
the  Sun  in  Lev.  xxvi.  31  and  Isaiah  xvii.  8. 
No,  or  Amuk  No,  as  in  the  Hebrew  (Jer. 
xlvL  25),  was  an  Egyptian  divinity  whose 
name  signifies  production  of  light,  on  which 
account  he  was  by  the  Greeks  compared  with 
their  Zeus.  No  was  the  symbol  of  the  sun 
in  spring,  in  the  sign  of  the  Ram,  whence 
the  ram's  horns  seen  on  the  head  of  Jupiter 
Ammon.  The  chief  place  of  his  worship 
was  Thebes,  in  the  temple  at  which  was  a  fa- 
mous oracle  of  the  god  which  was  consulted 
by  Alexander  the  Great  Thammuz  (Ezek. 
viii.  14)  was  probably  the  Phoenician  Ado- 
nis, the  head- quarters  of  whose  worship  was 
Byblos,  a  very  old  Phoenician  city  near  the 
Mediterranean.  The  festival  of  Thammuz 
was  of  two  characters,  partly  sorrowful,  partly 
joyful,  having  reference  to  the  worship  of  the 


Sun  among  the  Phoenicians.  In  December, 
females  bewailed  the  lost  god  in  the  most 
extravagant  manner ;  they  tore  their  hair 
and  offered  their  virginity,  and  ended  by  in- 
terring with  all  due  observances  an  image 
of  the  departed  divinity.  Immediately  en- 
sued days  of  rejoicing  and  revelry,  in  cele- 
bration of  the  god  restored  to  life.  The  ori- 
ginal significance  of  these  rites  is  to  be  found 
in  a  symbolical  representation  of  the  course 
of  the  sun  and  its  influence  on  the  earth. 
Adonis,  therefore,  is  essentially  the  same 
with  Osiris.  Ashima  was  god  of  the  people 
of  Hamath  (2  Kings  xvii.  30).  Astabti 
( Ash  tore  th),  a  female  divinity  of  the  Sido- 
nians,  was  worshipped  also  by  the  Tynans, 
Philistines,  and  idolatrous  Israelites  (1  Kings 
xi.  5,  33.  2  Kings  xxiii.  4.  Micah  v.  13); 
comp.  Jer.  vii.  18 ;  xliv.  17,  teq.t  and  tee  the 
article.  Atebgatib  (Derceto),  a  Philistine 
fish-goddess,  who  had  a  temple  in  Ashtoreth 
Kara  aim  (2  Mace.  xii.  26 ;  comp.  1  Mace  v. 
43).  The  form  of  a  fish  in  which  this  di- 
vinity appears  carries  the  mind  to  the  tea- 
coast,  where  the  worship  of  Atergatia  may 
have  been  mingled  with  the  worship  of  Ve- 
nus coming  from  the  East  Dago*  was  the 
national  god  of  the  Philistines  at  Ashdod 
and  Gaza  (Judges  xvi.  23,  aeq.  1  Sam.  v.  2, 
teq. ;  comp.  1  Mace.  x.  84).  Nisboch  was  an 
idol  of  Nineveh  (2  Kings  xix.  37.  Is.  xxxvii. 
38),  of  which  nothing  more  is  knowm.  Ts- 
baphim  ('  images,'  Genesis  xxxi.  19,  30,34) 
resembled  the  Penates,  or  household  gods  of 
the  Romans,  and  appear  to  have  been  eon- 
suited  as  a  kind  of  private  oracle,  which 
pious  men  have  regarded  as  a  species  of 
idolatry  (2  Kings  xxiii.  24.  Zech.  x.  2.  Hot. 
iii.  4). 

With  Pagan  idolatry  were  connected  va- 
rious idolatrous  practices,  of  which  a  sum- 
mary is  here  given.  Astrology,  or  divination 
by  the  stars,  was  intimately  connected  with 
the  worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  The 
ancient  Egyptians,  the  Chaldeans,  and  espe- 
cially the  magi  among  the  latter,  practised 
this  pretended  art  (Is.  xlvii.  13.  Matt  ii.  2. 
Daniel  ii.  27;  v.  11).  Similar  in  character 
was  the  observation  of  times,  that  is,  the 
determination  of  lucky  and  unlucky  days 
and  seasons.  It  is  mentioned  and  forbidden 
in  Deut.  xviii.  10, 14.  Is.  ii.  6.  Jer.  xxriifl. 
Notions  associated  with  it  lie  at  the  bottom 
of  Job  iii.  3,16?.  Gal.  iv.  10.  Rom.  xiv.4,0- 
Soothsaying  and  foretelling,  arising  from 
man's  great  desire  to  know  what  is  hidden, 
were  much  in  use  in  very  ancient  days.  As 
the  Hebrews  were  favoured  with  instruction! 
from  the  high -priest's  Urim  and  Thmnnrim, 
and  the  voice  of  the  prophets,  they  were 
strictly  forbidden  to  employ  means  in  use 
among  idolaters  for  unveiling  the  future 
(Lev.  xix.  20,  31 ;  xx.  5,  6.  Deut  *riii.  10, 
11).  Tet  were  pretenders  to  skill  therein 
found  among  them,  though  to  a  lei 
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than  with  the  heathen  (1  Sam.  xxviii.  3,  0. 
2  Kiugs  xxi.  0.  Is.  ¥111.  19.  Micah  iii  11. 
Jer.  nix.  8.  Zech.  x.  2).  See  Divixatioh. 
The  interpretation  of  dreams  was  among 
the  ancients,  and  specially  the  Jews,  highly 
thought  of,  since  dreams  were  accounted 
a  kind  of  divine  revelation.  Consult  the 
history  of  Joseph,  and  Judges  vii.  13. 
Job  xxxiii.  10.  Numb.  xii.  6.  False  prophets 
pretended  to  receive  instructions  in  dreams 
(Jer.  xxiii.  2o,  $eq. ;  comp.  Dent  xiii.  1,  3, 
5).  The  Chaldean  interpreters  of  dreams 
were  very  celebrated  (Dan.  ii.  2,  uq. ;  iv.  8, 
uq. ;  t.  12).  Magic,  or  the  pretended  art 
of  exerting  influence  by  means  of  secret  and 
superhuman  powers,  was  strongly  prohibited 
by  the  law  (Exod.  xxii.  18.  Leviticus  xx.  6. 
Deut.  xviii.  10,  see.  1  Sam.  xv.  23).  Of  a 
similar  nature  was  the  skill  of  charming 
serpents  (Jer.viii.  17.  EccLx.ll);  also  evo- 
cation of  the  dead,  or  the  deception  practised 
in  appearing  to  bring  the  manes,  or  ghost, 
from  the  shades  (1  Sam.  xxviii.),  for  which 
purpose  ventriloquism  seems  to  have  given 
aid  (Is,  viii.  19). 

Nothing  can  more  fully  and  painfully  show 
the  shockingly  degrading  tendency  of  false 
and  idolatrous  religion  than  the  fact  that  the 
worship  of  the  male  organ  of  generation, 
under  the  personification  of  Pbiafus,  pre- 
vailed among  the  most  cultivated  nations  of 
antiquity,  the  offensive  foulness  of  which  it 
still  attested  by  remains  of  art  and  literature. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  dis- 
wnsting  form  of  idolatry  was  not  unknown 
among  the  Israelites.  Traces  of  it  are  pro- 
bably found  in  the  events  recorded  in  Numb. 
xxv.  1,  stf.,  and  in  Kings  xv.  13.  Comp. 
2  Chron.  xv.  10,  where  the  term  '  idol '  (in 
the  margin  of  the  latter  passage,  'horror,' 
from  homo,  'I  am  stiff')  represents  a  He- 
brew word  which  not  unaptly  describes 
Priapus. 

Connected  also  with  idolatry  was  the 
practice—*  species  of  tattooing— of  mark- 
ing in  colours  on  the  back,  forehead,  arms, 
or  neck,  the  name  of  the  divinity  under 
whose  protection  a  person  was  (Isaiah  xliv. 
5.  Revelations  xiii.  16  ;  compare  xiv.  1), 
whence  the  Hebrews  were  forbidden  to  make 
any  incisions  in  their  flesh,  even  in  token  of 
grief  (Lev.  xtx.  28.  Deut  xiv.  1).  Further 
information  on  several  of  these  subjects  will 
be  found  under  the  appropriate  heads. 

IDUM^EA,  the  southernmost  part  of  Ju- 
ries, which  borders  on  Arabia  Petraa,  and 
the  southern  point  of  the  Dead  Sea.  It  was 
originally  the  same  with  Edom,  of  which  it 
formed  the  western  district.  Its  inhabitants 
being  subdued  by  the  Maccabees,  and  hav- 
ing received  the  religion  of  their  conquerors, 
IduniaM  was  reckoned  a  part  of  Judea  (Mark 
Hi.  8  ).  Of  this  country  was  Herod  the  Great, 
who  was  therefore  termed  '  a  half  Jew.' 

IGNOMINY  (ii.  ignominia,  in,  '  not,'  and 
»*'  resembling  our  *  ill-name '), 


bad  repute,  or  disgrace,  stands  in  Prov. 
xviii.  8  for  a  Hebrew  term  in  other  places 
rendered  'shame'  (Prov.  iii.  30),  'disho- 
nour' (vi.  33^, '  reproach '  (xxii.  10). 

ILLUMINATE  (L.  in,  '  into/  and  lumtn, 
'light'),  represents  (Heb.  x.  82)  a  Greek 
word  signifying  to  enlighten  (light,  Kphes. 
i.  18 ;  comp.  Luke  ii.  36.  John  i.  9.  Rev. 
xxii.  5). 

IMAGE  (L.  imago,  G.  eikon,  <  a  likeness*) 
is  used  in  Matt.  xxii.  17,  seq.  in  the  question 
by  which  the  hypocritical  Pharisees  tried  to 
involve  our  Lord  in  difficulty  either  with  the 
Roman  or  the  patriotic  Jewish  party,  by  lead- 
ing him  to  declare  whether  or  not  he  judged 
it  lawful  to  pay  tribute  to  Caesar,  then  mas- 
ter, by  right  of  conquest,  of  the  Hebrew  peo- 
ple. Most  adroitly  did  the  great  Teacher 
ask  '  whose  image'  was  on  the  current  coin ; 


for  if  they,  by  circulating  Roman  money, 
acknowledged  Cesar's  rule,  they  had  them- 
selves practically  answered  their  ensnaring 
question.  The  coin  above  described  exhi- 
bits the  head  of  Tiberius,  the  then  reigning 
emperor.  The  reply  to  the  question,  duafi, 
is  presented  on  this  small  brass  coin,  circu- 
lating in  Judea  at  the  period  in  question. 


The  obverse  has  the  type  of  a  palm-tree  with 
fruit,  and  the  date  30,  that  is,  from  the  bat- 
tle of  Actiuro.  The  ear  of  corn  on  the  re- 
verse may  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  the  flue 
products  of  Palestine. 

IMAGERY.     See  Chambers  or. 

IMAGES,  as  objects  of  worship,  the  Is- 
raelites were  forbidden  to  make  (Exod.  xx. 
4, 0);  a  prohibition  which  formed  an  essential 
part  of  that  system  of  wise  precaution  by 
which  Moses  endeavoured  to  keep  his  peo- 
ple free  from  the  contaminations  of  a  uni- 
versally prevalent  idolatry.  The  necessity 
of  the  strictest  measures  of  prevention  is 
illustrated  by  the  fact,  that  image-worship 
prevailed  in  those  countries  with  which  the 
Hebrews  were  more  or  less  closely  allied. 
How  rank  was  its  growth  in  Egypt  is  made 
manifest  in  several  parts  of  this  work.  Ba- 
bylon was  thought  to  have  been  less  corrupt, 
in  consequence  of  its  addiction  to  the  wor- 
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ship  of  the  heavenly  bodies;  but,  as  seen     graven  images  received  divine  worship  on 
in  the  plate,  modem  discoveries  show  that     the  banks  of   the   Euphrates  and  Tigris 


ORAVEX  IUAOES  or  BADYLOV. 


thni  both  explaining  and  vindicating  Holy 
Writ     (See  Is.  xxi.  0;  xlvi.  1.   Jer.  li.  47, 
flii). 
The  images  also  (teraphim)  which  Rachel 


■tola  from  Laban  (Genesis  rxxi.  10 ;  comp. 


Eiek.  axi.  21),  and  which  were  probably 
small  figures  in  human  shape,  a  species  of 
household  gods,  long  remained  a  source  of 
iniquity  and  harm  to  Israel  ( Jodg.  xvi.  5, 
$eq.  1  Samuel  xv.  s>3 ;  xix.  13,  16.  A  Kingt 
xxiii.  24.)     See  Idol  at  bt. 

IMAGINATION  (L.  imago,  «a  likeness/ 
or  'representation')  stands  in  Gen.  vi  6; 
viii.  21,  for  a  Hebrew  word  signifying  '*> 
form,'  and  so  denotes  the  creations  or 
thoughts  of  the  mind ;  bnt  in  Dent  xxix. 
10.  Jer.  ill  17,  another  term,  isjsvroofk  (« to 
bind,'  «  harden/  «  be  hard*),  is  better  ren- 
dered in  the  margin  by  '  atabbntnnass  { 
while  in  other  instances  (Prov.  vi.  18.  Lam. 
iii.  00)  a  third  word  (meaning  ••©  units*), 
rendered  '  imaginations/  seems  to  have  re- 
ference to  the  power  of  association,  setthsf 
forth  noughts  and  purposes  aw  < 
with  and  arising  from  each  other. 

IMMORTALITY  (L.  in,  «not/  \ 
•death'),  deathlessnees,  which  fa  an  • 
rendering  of  the  Greek  original  n  1  Ontftv. 
A8,  54;  bnt  in  Botnana  iL7,  'tansbrmJity' 
stands  for  a  Greek  term  that  prapaaiyejitssis 
Hneeeraptfton*  (1  Cor.  aw.  ftO,  00,  6w>rO0t 
is,  the  state  which  is  free  from  fee  P  " 
to  eon  option,  under  which  ov  cs 
dies'  change  and  die.  JBom  *  mti 
(I  Tim.  vi.  10)  and  ' incorrupt*** '  <Huat>t 
08)  can  be  asserted  absolutely  of  no  esjfmlt 
God;  who,  ho 
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IP  Ten  '  eternal  life '  (John  x,  29.  Rom.  ri. 
iM )  in  his  own  blissful  present*,  where,  con- 
sequently, there  will  be  '  no  more  death ' 
(Rev.  zxi.  4).  The  new  set  forth  specially 
by  John  seems  to  be,  that  Christians  never 
properly  die  (John  ri.  50 ;  viii.  51.  Com  p.  iv. 
14 ;  vi.  30 ;  xiiL  8),  bat  pass  from  this  imper- 
fect and  shadowy  to  that  perfect,  one,  and 
endless  existence,  to  that  they  may  eren  in 
this  state  '  lay  hold  ou  eternal  life*  (1  Tim. 
vi.  13, 19). 

IMPABT  (L.  m,  'into/ and  part,  'apart'), 
to  gm  a  pan,  or  communicate,  is  in  Luke 
iii.  11.  Bom.L  11,  the  meaning  assigned  to 
a  Greek  word  which  signifies  to  ah  are  with 
another.     Comp.  *  giveth '  in  Rom.  xii.  8. 

IMPERIOUS  (L.  imperii,  •  I  command,' 
comp;  Eng.  'empire1),  in  Eiekiel  xvi.  30, 
denotes  a  eonunandiog  temper,  Uie  product 
of  indulgence  and  self-will.  The  original 
signifies  'to  bear  rule*  (Neh.  r.  15). 

IMPOSE  (L.  in,  'upon,'  nud  pone,  'I 
place')  is  '  to  put  upon '  anotLer  as  a  tax  or 
toll;  to  in  Ezra  vii.  24.  Comp.  'east*  in 
Dan.  iii.  30. 

IMF0TENT  (L.  in,  '  not,'  and  poCSAi, 
'powtdjal')  eigniues  'powerless,1  being  a 
literal  translation  of  the  Greek  adunatm  In 
Acts  xiv.  8,  but  is  rendered  '  impossible '  in 
Matt.  xix.  20, '  could  not  do '  in  Rom.  till. 
8,  and  *  weak '  in  xv.  1.  *  Impotent'  is  also 
the  translation  of  a  word,  asthenet,  properly 
signifying  *  without  strength '  (Acts  iv.  0. 
Rom.  v.  6),  which  is  Englished  by 'sick' 
(Matt  xxv.  80),  'weak '  (xxvL  41),  and 
'feeble'  (1  Cor.  xii.  83). 

IMPOVERISH  (L.  tm  'into;  and  pauptr, 
'poor')  is  'to  make  poor'  (Is.  xl.  20). 

IMPUTE  (L.  in,  '  into,'  and  puto,  '  I 
reckon'),  according  to  its  derivation  and 
ordinary  use,  means,  '  to  place  to  the  ac- 
count (or  credit)  of  a  person;'  hence  to 
ascribe  any  thing  or  quality,  whether  good 
or  bad.    Spencer  has  these  lines ;, 

•  Nathksse  he  shortly  shall  sola  be  tryde,. 
Anil  M|fly  quite  him  of  tlr  tor — *~*  *■*— 
i  sura,  he  dearly  shall 


And  ndiely  quite  him  of  VF  imputed  blam 
Iwbtw  sura,  he  dearly  shall  abide, 
Or  make  yon  good  i 


r  the  same.' 

The  Hebrew  original,  gkmktkmv,  is  rendered 
'  thought'  (Gen.  1.  20),  'devise'  (8  Samuel 
xiv.  U),  'eotutt'  (Genesis  xr.  6),  'impute' 
(3  Sao.  xix.  19),  'reckon'  (Lev.  zxv.  60). 
With  a  similar  mercantile  reference,  corre- 
epeeiding  words  en  used  in  the  New  Testa- 
mm*  (Reau.T.  18;  comp. Philem.  18;  and 
Jea*wil3l;cos*p,Heb,xi.l9.  Rom.tt.8). 
,  JUCBNW  (JL  m,  intensive,  and  mndm, 
'J  *~  <*■  •  fto*'),  •  bumtoiering  com- 
posed ef  niaiifciimo  herba  (Exodus  xxv.  6 ; 
an.  A).  See  PnasKivcMsm.  The  spicety 
of  a  ■nennay  opened  some  years  ago  at 
Mods*  hoeing  bean  minutely  examined,  was 
memd  to  eons***  el  a  mixture  of  cassia, 
xeyern,  ladnuon  (an  Oriental  gum),  and  some 
e*awna*x«wnsjoaMtie]»erhe.  Thegnann'tr 
VoLJX  . 


used  weighed  in  its  dry  state  twelve  pounds. 
None  of  the  ingredients  were  the  produce  of 
Egypt ;  but  they  are  all  obtained,  at  this  day, 
from  trees  and  shrubs  indigenous  to  tho*e 
districts  of  Arabia  and  Canaan  which  lie  to 
the  east  of  the  desert  of  Sinai  ami  the  river 
Jdffdan.  So  large  a  demand  for  these  articles 
in  ancient  Egypt  created  an  extensive  traffic 
aaross  the  desert  The  Ishmaelitea  to  whom 
Joeaph  was  sold  by  his  brethren  were  en- 
gaged in  it  (Gen.  xxxvii.  2A;  comp.  xliii. 
11).  The  art  of  compounding  spices,  there- 
fore, if  unknown  to  the  patriaiehsi,  must 
have  been  practised  in  Egypt,  where  the 
Hebrews  would,  if  need  nil,  acquire  the  skill 
requisite  for  preparing  incense.  Indeed,  the 
recipe  for  the  holy  anointing  oil  ^Kxod.  xxx. 
29-~2d)  is  rtiriou*l\  illustrated  by  the  in- 
scriptions mi  the  beuutiful  obelisks  at  Ear- 
ner, where  arc  seen  figures  of  the  members 
of  the  family  of  ThotiuoaU  HI.  (whose  reign, 
Osburusays,  began  1?;(6  A.C.)  offering  va- 
rious ingredieuts  to  Aiuoun.  The  upper- 
most  figure  otfcrs  a  vase  of  '  oil ;'  the  next, 
'myrrh;*  the  third,  'incense'  compounded 
of  three  parts  of  one  unknown  spice  and 
five  of  another.  The  offering  of  the  fourth 
is  also  a  oompound,  containing  frankincense 
mingled  with  five  parts  of  another  unknowu 
drug. 

Incense  was  offered  to  all  the  gods  and 
introduced  on  every  grand  occasion,  when- 
ever a   complete  offering  was  made.     The 
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incense  burnt  in   the  temples  before   the     which  were  thrown  by  the  hand  into  tha 
altar  was  made  into  small  balls,  or  pastiles,     censer,  as  seen  in  this  cat 


In  modern  Egypt  perfumes,  though  less 
frequently  than  formerly,  are  still  offered  to 
departing  guests;  for  which  purpose  burn- 
ing charcoal  is  used  in  the  perfuming  vessel, 
or  mibkharah,  which  is  of  metal ;  the  recep- 
tacle for  the  charcoal  is  lined  or  half-filled 
with  gypsum  plaster,  and  its  cover  is  pierced 
with  apertures  for  the  emission  of  the  smoke. 
The  odoriferous  substance  most  commonly 
used  is  aloes  wood,  or  benzoin,  or  cascarilla 
bark.  The  wood  is  moistened  before  it  is 
placed  on  the  burning  coals. 


IHCEHBX    TO   THE    SACRED    BULL. 

INCONTINENCY  (L.  in,  «  not,'  and  con- 
Unto,  '  I  hold  in '),  not  holding  or  keeping 
within  due  bounds,  want  of  self-control; 
according  to  the  Greek  original,  *  powerless- 
ness'  (1  Cor.  vii.  5;  comp. '  excess,'  Matt 
xxiii.  25,  and  2  Tim.  iii.  3). 

INCREDIBLE  (L.  in,  '  not,'  and  credo, 
1 1  believe),  *  not  to  be  believed '  (Acts  xxvi. 
8)  ;  also  rendered  '  faithless'  (Matt.  xvii.  17), 
*  unbeliever'  (1  Cor.  vi.  6),  '  infidel'  (2  Cor. 
vi.  15). 

INDIA,  a  country  in  Eastern  Asia,  bounded 
by  the  sea  on  the  south,  the  Taurus  range 
of  mountains  on  the  north,  the  Ganges  on 
the  east,  and  the  Indus  on  the  west  The 
name  does  not  occur  in  the  Hebrew  litera- 
ture till  the  times  of  the  Book  of  Esther  f  i. 
1 ;  riii.  0),  where  it  is  given  as  one  extreme 
of  the  Persian  empire,  Ethiopia  being  the 
other.  But  that  India  in  the  proper  sense 
is  meant  cannot  be  affirmed.    Nor  does  it 


appear  that  the  Hebrews  were  acquainted 
with  that  country,  at  least  any  more  than 
vaguely.  Probably,  India  to  them  repre- 
sented the  farthest  east,  towards  which  trade 
was  carried  on,  and  from  which  merchandise 
was  brought  westward  by  the  Arabian  Golf. 
The  country  whence  these  goods  came  may 
have  been  called  Ophir,  but  Ophir  to  the 
Hebrews  may  have  been  in  south-east  Ara- 
bia, or,  comprising  these  parts,  it  may  have 
indefinitely  extended  eastward  so  as  to  reach 
Ceylon  and  India.  The  existence  of  the 
word  in  the  Book  of  Esther  seems  to  show 
that  when  it  was  written  a  knowledge  of  In- 
dia, properly  so  called,  had  spread  itself  in 
Western  Asia;  for  the  Hebrew  Hadu,  with 
the  Syrians  Hendu,  the  ancient  Persians 
Heando  (English  Hindoo),  the  Arabs  Hind 
(comp.  Scinde),  or  Hend,  is  only  a  form  of 
the  native  name  of  India. 

India  is  by  some  regarded  as  the  cradle 
of  the  human  race  and  the  first  nursery  of 
civilisation,  whence  knowledge  and  the  arts 
flowed  towards  the  West,  finding  beds  in 
Mesopotamia,  Egypt,  Palestine,  Asia  Minor, 
Greece,  and  Italy.  Certainly,  many  points 
of  resemblance  may  be  traced  between  opi- 
nions prevalent  in  India  and  in  Egypt 
There  is  found  in  both  a  style  of  architec- 
tural sculpture,  consisting  of  temples  and 
figures  of  gods  huge  in  size,  hewn  in  the 
living  rock.  And  so  remarkable  an  affi- 
nity is  there  between  the  ancient  sacred 
tongue  of  India  and  the  Teutonic  of  Ger- 
many and  England,  that  hence  has  been 
formed  a  class  of  languages  termed  the 
Indo-Germanic. 

INFALLIBLE  (L.  in,  'not,'  and/oUo,  'I 
deceive'),  that  which  cannot  deceive  or  be 
deceived  or  mistaken.  The  word  is  found  in 
the  English  version  of  Acts  i.  3,  without  any 
corresponding  term  in  the  original ;  yet  is 
it  retained  in  the  revised  translation  of  Bart- 
lett  (People's  Edition)  and  'A  Layman.'  It 
is,  however,  omitted  by  Sharpe,  who,  render- 
ing the  original  exactly,  gives  'many  proofs  £ 
so  Wicklif,  «bi  many  argumentes ;'  Tyndale, 
4  by  many  tokens ;'  and  Cranmer,  <  by  many  . 
tokens/ 

INFAMY  (L.  in,  'not,'  and  fama, « fame,' 
'repute'),  disgrace,  stands  in  Prov.  xxv.  10 
for  a  Hebrew  term  rendered  in  Gen.  xxxviL 
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9, « evil  report ;*  Numbers  xiv.  86, '  slander ;' 
and  Jer.  xx.  10,  'defaming/ 

INFINITE  (L.in,  'not,'  and /nil  'end'), 
that  which  is  unlimited  or  boundless.  The 
Hebrew  language  expresses  the  infinite,  as 
1  numberless,'  literally,  *  no  number*  (Psalms 
cxlvii.  5).  A  similar  form,  'without  num- 
ber/ is  used  to  denote  a  great  but  undeter- 
mined number  (Ps.  zl.  12 ;  cv.  34).  Ano- 
ther way  of  expressing  the  infinite  in  He- 
brew is  to  term  it  'endless,'  or  'without 
end'  (Job  xxii.  5). 

INFIRMITY  (L.  ta,  «  not,'  and  firmvt, 
'strong'),  want  of  strength,  weakness  (Ps. 
lxxvii.  10 ;  comp.  Gen.  xlviii.  1.    Judg.  xvi. 

7). 

INFLAMMATION  (L.  in,  intens.,  and 
flamma, '  a  flame'),  a  burning;  so  the  body 
is  said  to  be  inflamed  when  affected  with 
Jtof,  swelling,  redness,  and  pain.  In  He- 
brew, the  word  rendered  '  inflammation'  sig- 
nifies 'to  burn*  (Dent  xxviii.  22  j  comp. 
Gen.  xxxi.  36.    Pro  v.  xxvi.  23). 

INFLUENCES  (L.  tn,  « into,'  and  ftuo, 
4 1  flow'),  literally  that  which,  by  flowing 
into,  impels,  is  a  term  used  in  Job  xxxviii.  31 
of  the  Pleiades.  '  Sweet  influences '  is  the 
rendering  of  a  Hebrew  word  which  some 
derive  from  a  root  signifying  'delight,'  as 
in  Pror.  xxix.  17,  explaining  it  in  Job  to  refer 
to  the  season  of  spring,  when  the  Pleiades, 
or  the  Seven  Stars,  make  their  appearance ; 
others,  from  a  root  which  conveys  the  notion 
of  binding,  construe  the  term, '  the  bands  of 
the  Pleiades.'  Bartletf  s  revised  Bible  ren- 
ders, 

'  Canst  thou  bind  the  chain  of  Pleiades, 
Or  looae  the  bands  of  Orion  f ' 

The  word  '  bands'  is  not  infrequently  ap- 
plied in  Persian  poetry  to  the  Pleiades, 
which,  to  use  the  allusion  of  Herder,  seem 
to  be  bound  to  one  another  in  sisterly  union, 
and  thus  joyously  to  usher  in  the  spring. 

INHABITANTS,  the,  of  Judea  were  dif- 
ferent at  different  periods.  See  Cajtaahites. 
At  the  present  day  they  are  Arabs,  that  is 
they  speak  the  Arabic,  though,  with  slight 
exceptions,  they  are  probably  all  descend- 
ants of  the  old  inhabitants  of  Syria.  They 
are  a  fine,  spirited  race  of  men,  and  have 
given  Mohammed  AH  much  trouble  in  sub- 
doing  them,  and  still  more  in  retaining 
them  in  subjection.  They  are  said  to  be 
industrious  for  Orientals,  and  to  have  the 
right  elements  for  becoming,  under  better 
auspices,  a  civilised,  intellectual  nation.  It 
will,  however,  be  found  scarcely  practicable 
to  raise  a  people  to  a  respectable  social  and 
moral  state  under  a  Turkish,  Egyptian,  or 
any  other  Mohammedan  government  The 
inherent  vices  of  the  religious  system  enter, 
and,  from  their  unavoidable  connections, 
mast  enter,  so  deeply  into  the  political  ad- 
ministration, that  any  reform  in  government 
or  improvement  in  the  people,  beyond  tem- 


porary alleviations  of  evils  too  pressing  to 
be  endured,  cannot  reasonably  be  expected. 
The  Turks  and  Syrians  are  about  at  the 
maximum  of  the  civilisation  possible  to  Mo- 
hammedans of  the  present  time.  The  mer- 
cantile class  is  said  to  be  little  respected, 
and  generally  to  lack  integrity.  Veracity  is 
held  very  lightly  by  all.  The  people  prac- 
tise temperance  and  frugality,  which  may  be 
denominated  Oriental  virtues.  Their  situa- 
tion with  regard  to  the  physical  means  of 
comfort  and  subsistence,  are  in  many  re- 
spects favourable,  and  under  a  tolerable 
government  would  be  almost  unequalled.  As 
it  is,  the  Syrian  peasant  and  his  family  fare 
much  better  than  large  portions  of  the  la- 
bouring classes  of  Europe.  The  mildness 
of  the  climate,  the  abundance  of  land  and 
its  fertility,  with  the  free  and  luxuriant  pas- 
turage that  covers  the  mountains  and  the 
plains,  render  it  nearly  impossible  that  the 
peasant  should  not  be  well  supplied  with 
bread,  fruit,  meat,  and  milk.  They  almost 
always  appear  well  clothed.  Their  houses, 
too,  though  often  of  a  slight  construction  and 
mean  appearance,  must  be  pronounced  com- 
modious when  compared  with  the  dark, 
crowded  apartments  usually  occupied  by  the 
corresponding  classes  in  Europe.  Agricul- 
tural wages  vary  a  good  deal  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  but  the  average  is  not 
less  than  three  or  four  piasters  a  day.  With 
all  these  advantages,  population  is  said  to 
be  on  the  decline — so  active  and  destructive 
are  the  vicious  tendencies  of  the  reigning 
system  of  religion  and  government.  Poly- 
gamy, military  conscription,  unequal  and 
oppressive  taxation,  forced  labour  for  the 
rulers,  general  insecurity  of  property,  and 
the  consequent  discouragement  of  industry, 
are  probably  the  principal  causes  of  this 
deplorable  result  There  are  other  causes 
of  depopulation,  which  are  inseparable  from 
general  ignorance  and  barbarism.  One  of 
the  most  destructive,  and  at  the  same  time 
roost  latent,  is,  probably,  the  want  of  medi- 
cal knowledge  and  skill.  There  are  no  well- 
taught  physicians ;  and  iii  the  hands  of  the 
ignorant  pretenders,  who  always  thrive  un- 
der such  circumstances,  diseases  come  armed 
with  a  fatal  malignity  unknown  in  civilised 
countries.  The  plague  often  sweeps  un- 
checked over  the  country  as  well  as  the  town, 
carrying  off  a  tenth,  a  fifth,  or  a  third  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  more  common  and  milder 
diseases,  which  readily  submit  to  proper 
treatment,  often  acquire  the  greatest  viru- 
lence, through  neglect  and  mismanagement, 
till  they  yield  only  to  the  great  destroyer  in 
the  exteut  of  their  ravages.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  people  is  striking  and,  to  a  Eu- 
ropean, strange.  They  wear  neither  hats, 
bonnets,  nor  stockings;  both  sexes  appear 
in  loose  flowing  dresses,  and  red  or  yellow 
slippers.  The  men  have  red  caps,  with  or 
1)  2 
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without  turbans;  the  women  are  concealed 
by  white  veils,  with  the  exception  of  the  eyes. 

INHERITANCE  (L.  in, '  iuto/  and  teres, 
'an  heir').     See  Heritage. 

INIQUITY  (L.  in,'  not,*  and  ttquu*,'  equal/ 
'  just '),  tli at  which  is  not  equal  (Ezek.  xviii. 
2r>),  unjust  or  improper  couduct,  is  repre- 
sented by  several  Hebrew  words  conveying 
the  idea  of  what  is  bad,  worthless,  &c.  (Numb, 
xxiii.  21;  comp.  Job  xi.  11,  and  Ps.  x.  7). 

INK.     See  Books,  i.  1*9. 

INNOCKNCY  (L.  in,  'not,'  and  noceo%  'I 
hurt,'  'injure'),  hannlessnoss  (Deot.  xix. 
10;  comp.  Numb,  xxxii.  22). 

INQUISITION  (L.  in,  'into/  and  quaro, 
•1  seek'),  searchiug  into;  so  the  Hebrew 
original  in  Esther  ii.  23,  from  a  root  mean- 
ing '  to  seek'  (Numb.  xvi.  10),  and  in  Dent, 
xix.  18,  from  another  root  of  similar  import 
(Lev.  x.  Hi). 

INSPIRATION  (L.  inspiro,  '  I  breathe 
into')  is  the  translation  (Job  xxxii.  8)  of  a 
Hebrew  word  signifying  and  rendered  *  breath' 
(Genesis  ii.  7 ;  vii.  22.  1  Kings  xvii.  17}, 
'  blast'  (2  Sam.  xxii.  10.  Ps.  xviii.  15),  and 
'  soul '  (Is.  lvii.  lb*).  The  term  is  thus  used 
of  God's  influence  in  communicating  and 
destroying  life  (Job  iv.  0),  of  that  life  itself 
and  of  the  breath  which  is  its  index ;  also 
of  the  understanding,  or  rational  powers, 
by  which  the  human  race  is  distinguished 
(xxxii.  8).  The  usage  thus  stands  in  agree- 
ment with  the  general  tenor  of  the  older 
Scriptures,  which  uniformly  refer  all  great 
and  cardinal  events,  whether  they  are  what 
men  call  bad  or  good,  to  the  immediate 
agency  of  the  Almighty  (Exodus  xxxi.  3 ; 
xxxv.  31.  Numbers  xi.  20.  1  Sam.  x.5,0.  2 
Kings  iii.  15). 

In  the  New  Testament  the  noun  '  inspi- 
ration '  does  not  occur,  but  in  2  Tim.  iii.  16 
we  read  (translated  word  for  word  a*  it  stands 
in  the  Greek),  *  every  scripture  divinely  in- 
spired, also  useful  for  doctrine,'  &c.,  where 
the  reference  is  to  scriptures  of  the  Old 
Testament  The  term  '  divinely  inspired ' 
(tteopneustos,  Tteot,  *  God,'  and  pneo,  '  I 
breathe'),  doea  not  occur  in  any  other  scrip- 
tural passage;  so  that  we  are  deficient  in 
means  for  ascertaining  the  sense  in  which 
the  writer  (Paul?)  employed  it.  In  1  Thess. 
iv.  0,  Paul  uses  a  similar  term,  '  divinely 
taught' — 'for  ye  yourselves  are  taught  of 
God  to  love  one  another ;'  where  the  teaching 
was  that  which  came  to  the  Thessalonians  in 
the  way  of  those  special  instruments  provided 
of  God  in  the  dispensation  of  the  gospel. 

The  term  theopneustoi  and  others  of  a  si- 
milar import  do  not  infrequently  occur  in 
other  literatures,  as  '  born  of  God,'  '  given 
of  God,'  « taught  of  God,'  '  filled  with  God.' 
Plutarch  speaks  of  'dreams  inspired  of  God ;' 
Cicero  declares,  '  no  one  ever  became  a  great 
man  without  some  divine  inspiration;'  the 
(Skeeian  Sibyl  was  held  to  be  filled  with  the 


divine  influence,  the  nature  of  which  she 
herself  is  made  to  describe  in  these  words— 
'Nor  do  1  know  what  1  say,  but  the  god  com- 
mands each  thing  which  I  speak.'  Philo 
aays,  '  A  prophet  says  nothing  of  his  own, 
but  another  supplies  him  with  what  is  lb- 
reign  to  his  own  mind :  he  is  an  instrument 
of  God,  invisibly  played  upon  by  him/  The 
great  prevalence  of  a  belief  in  dhfiuery-ori- 
giuating  communications  appears  from  the 
writings  of  Josephus.  We  may  instance  his 
declaration  to  Vespasian,  made  after  the  cap- 
ture of  Jotapata,  to  the  effect  that  he  had 
beeu  instructed  of  God  to  predict  that  Ves- 
pasiau  would  be  master  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire (Jew.  War.,  iii.  8,  9).  In  this  general 
opinion  lay  the  gronnd  of  the  idea  of  inspi- 
ration entertained  by  the  early  Christian  fa- 
thers. Justin  observes,  '  It  is  not  possible 
for  men  to  know  things  so  great  and  divine 
by  the  human  understanding,  but  by  grace 
descending  from  above  on  holy  men,  who, 
offering  themselves  to  the  influence  of  the 
Divine  Spirit,  and  becoming  like  a  lyre  tra- 
der his  hand,  communicated  to  us  a  know- 
ledge of  heavenly  things.'  This  conception 
of  inspiration,  which  Justin  restricted  to  the 
writings  of  the  prophets,  was  afterwards  ex- 
tended to  all  the  miscellaneous  contend  of 
the  Bible ;  and  when  opposition  to  Rome,  at 
the  period  of  the  Reformation,  necessitated 
the  expression  of  a  broad  antithesis  to  its 
doctrine  of  the  validity  of  tradition  as  ex- 
pounded by  the  church,  grew  into  the  broadly 
enunciated  position  that  the  scripture*  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament,  being  in- 
spired of  God,  are  infallible  truth,  and,  as 
such,  the  sole  guide  of  the  Christian  life 
and  the  sole  judge  in  controversy.  Hence 
every  proposition,  as  being  of  God,  was 
alike  divine  and  true;  scripture  and  revela- 
tion were  coincident.  It  was  an  inconsist- 
ency, not  an  intentional  revoking  of  this 
doctrine,  that  the  Reformers  put  forth  creeds 
declaratory  of  the  faith  of  a  Christian,  which 
properly,  according  to  their  own  principles, 
could  be  nothing  else  than  the  Bible  and  the 
whole  Bible.  One  inconsistency  led  to  ano- 
ther. Inconsistencies  in  practice  were  al- 
lowed to  prevail,  for  Christians  did  not  keep 
the  seventh  day  holy  or  undergo  circumci- 
sion. This  they  justified  by  saying  that 
Christ  had  in  these  respects  superseded 
Moses.  Thus  making  a  great  rent  in  their 
theory,  they  ceased  to  have  the  power  to  sus- 
tain it;  for  if  the  human  mind  might  au- 
thorise a  preference  of  one  part  over  ano- 
ther, then,  on  sufficient  reason,  might  it 
do  so  again  and  again,  till  the  idea  of  inspi- 
ration lost  both  its  integrity  and  its  tili$t- 
worthiness.  Accordingly,  it  has  become 
most  variable  in  the  amount  of  its  claims 
and  the  extent  of  its  prevalence.  Christian 
sects  which,  talking  of  '  the  plenary  inspira- 
tion of  the  Scriptures,'  and  appearing  to 
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their  universal  validity  as  absolute 
take   and   leave  of  them  what  they 

receiving  gome  more,  some  leas,  hut 
ill.     The  most  thorough-going  Fro- 

■  do  not  salute  each  other  with  a  boly 
rash  each  other's  feet,  or  anohn  the 
ith  oil ;  as  little  do  they  when  smitten 
t  cheek,  turn  the  other,  or  give  their 
a  him  who  has  stolen  their  coat.  In 
10  one  now  holds  the  doctrine  that  all 
xe»  as  being  divinely  inspired,  is  alike 
ad  everlastingly  binding.  This,  the 
on  which  the  Reformation  was  osten- 
chieved,  is  now  given  up  in  fact,  and 

bo  explicitly  renounced  in  words; 
her  because  the  appearing  to  retaiu  it 
e  effect  of  setting  the  science  of  the 
n  direct  contradiction  to  the  science 
day,  and  so  jeopardises  the  accept- 
'  that  divine  volume  in  its  proper  cha~ 
as  a  record  of  what  God  in  his  pro- 
e  has  done  for  muu's  religious  train- 
d  au  invaluuble  witness  to  the  truth, 
chief  terms  expressive  of  God's  influ- 
i  the  minds  of  his  servants  have  fur 
leaning  the  idea  of  unveiling  or  un- 
ig  (Lev.  xx.  17—21.  Numbers  v.  18. 
,.  xx.  30),  and  then  tropically  signify 
a  something  known  by  word  or  deed 
x,  26).  Hence  God  makes  a  re  vela- 
lieu  he  instructs  men  in  those  rcli- 
ruths  which  they  do  not  know  (1  Cor. 
corop.  Bom.  i.  19,  20.  Ants  xiv.  17. 
.  Bomaus  ii.  4.  Dent.  xxx.  11 — 14 ; 
dly  consult  Acts  x.  10,  teq. ;  xvii.  27). 
edia  of  communication  are  various. 
mes  a  direct  influence  of  the  Divine 

■  intended  (Gen.  xvii.  1 .  Is.  xlviii.  10 ; 
eomp.  Luke  iv.  18.  Mark  xiii.  11.  1 
,  10.  2  Cor.  xii.  1,  teq.  Ephcs.  i.  9. 
u  21.) 

;  the  Old  Testament  contained  a  dis- 
of  God's  will,  is  distinctly  ocknow- 
by  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles,  who, 
r,  are  so  far  from  teaching  that  a  sys- 
absolute  and  everlasting  truth  was  to 
id  there,  that  they  made  it  the  object 
r  lives  to  supersede  it  as  a  system  by 
»r  development  of  divine  truth.  The 
fcfcbnw  ritual  they  were  instrumental 
Dving.  God,  who  appears  iu  the  Old 
tent  at  the  king  of  Israel,  Jesus  cxlii- 
i  the  equal  Father  of  maukiud,  who 
pod  even  to  the  evil  and  unthankful. 
tospect  of  earthly  good  to  be  enjoyed 
promised  laud,  by  means  of  obedience 
Ifossic  ordinances,  Jesus  and  Paul 
d  into  the  hope  of  a  heavenly  and 
U  inheritance,  freely  given  to  all  be- 
_  "the  Jewish  notion  of  an  abode  be- 
ie  grave,  in  Hades,  where  only  a  kind 
p  death  prevailed,  Jesus  changed  into 
Jjje  enjoyed  in  the  blissful  presence 
j.ihe  representation  of  sin  pardoned 
ie  of  consun  t  offerings  made  on  the 


temple-altar  at  Jerusalem,  Jesus  replaced  by 
forgiveness  on  repentance  and  newness  of 
life  through  God's  mercy  in  his  Son  (Gal. 
iv.  3,  *eq.  2  Cor.  iil.  6,  **?.).  Hence  it  is 
the  revelation  given  In  the  New  Testament 
that  the  follower  of  Jesus  has  to  learn.  But 
the  mind  of  God  in  the  New  Testament 
is  the  mind  of  Jesus.  To  him,  there- 
fore, are  we  directed  if  we  would  learn  what 
is  inspiration,  and  what  inspired  truth,  iu 
relation  to  ourselves.  Jesus  declares  him- 
self a  prophet  (Luke  xiii.  83)  ;  also  the  Mes- 
siah (Matt  xvi.  20;  xxvi.  03,  61.  Luke  iv. 
1H,  teq.  John  iv.  26) ;  as  such,  he  received  the 
Holy  Spirit  (Matt.  xii.  16),  by  which  he  was 
warranted  in  improving  the  Old  Dispensation 
(v.  20—48;  xii.  18).  In  the  Gospel  of  John 
is  given  a  closer  and  fuller  description  of 
Christ's  relation  to  the  Spirit  of  God.  Here, 
Jesus  is  not  only  said  to  '  speak  the  words  of 
God,'  in  cou sequence  of  having  received  the 
Spirit  (ill.  31 ;  com  p.  i.  32),  but  he  declares 
bis  doctrine  divine,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  his, 
but  his  Father's  (vii.  16—18),  in  virtue  of 
on  intimate  union  between  them  (viii.  16, 
$eq. ;  xii.  49,  DO ;  xiv.  10—24),  and  of  ex- 
press instructions  or  communications  made 
of  God  to  him  (viii.  26  ;  xvii.  8).  The  sub- 
stance  of  divine  truth  thus  made  kuovtn  to 
Jesus,  and  by  him  revealed  to  man,  xh.  6, 
is  given  in  his  own  words  In  xvii.  3. 

Of  the  teachings  of  J esus  we  possess  four 
narratives  besides  the  developments  of  the 
same  given  in  the  epistolary  writings.  In 
these  documents  prevail  great  diversities  of 
style,  and  some  of  doctrine  and  fact  These 
diversities  prove  the  independence  of  the 
writers,  but  they  prove  also  that  their  pro- 
per character  is  that  of  witnesses  to  the 
truth.  So  in  the  Old  as  well  as  the  New 
Testament,  every  record  is  an  evidence  of 
facts  and  states  of  mind,  from  which  we 
may  elicit  truth. 

Viewed  in  this  light,  the  Bible  undoubtedly 
contains  a  divine  revelation.  Nor  con  its  great 
facts  and  teachings  be  accounted  for  apart 
from  the  admission  that  *  holy  men  of  old 
spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Spirit.' 

When  we  contemplate  such  men  as  New- 
ton, Watt,  and  Dal  ton,  or  as  Homer,  Shaks- 
pere,  and  Milton,  we  cannot  doubt  but  that 
they  had  received  of  God  extraordinary  pow- 
ers. To  the  same  conclusion  must  we  come 
when  we  contemplate  Moses,  David,  and 
Isaiah.  Koch  of  these  trios  stood,  in  their 
kind,  far  above  their  fellows.  As  was  Homer 
in  literature,  so  was  Isaiah  in  religion.  In 
degree,  at  least,  their  faculties  and  their  abi- 
lity transcended  the  powers  of  all  other  men. 
We  are  not  here  concerned  to  inquire  whe- 
ther the  powers  of  Newton  and  Milton  were 
merely  ordinary  powers  cariicd  to  an  unusual 
elevation ;  but,' however  this  may  be,  we  find 
a  distinction  in  kind  between  them  and  Mo 
ses,  David,  and  Isaiah.     The  latter,  besldts 
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being  pre-eminent  writers,  possessed  high 
religious  wisdom  and  noble  religious  sym- 
pathies, which  set  them  far  in  advance  of 
their  several  ages,  and  made  them  the  spi- 
ritual lights  of  the  ancient  world.  In  rela- 
tion to  their  respective  times,  Abraham  stands 
higher  than  Galileo.  Here  we  have  a  fact 
of  which  some  account  must  be  given.  The 
Scripture  assigns  inspiration.  The  cause  is 
sufficient  as  well  as  indispensable.  Some 
divine  influence  there  must  have  been,  else 
the  actually  seen  divine  results  could  not 
have  existed.  The  announcement  of  the 
creation  of  the  world  by  Supreme  Intelli- 
gence with  which  the  Bible  opens,  is  an  an- 
ticipation of  the  last  result  of  a  high  and  late 
philosophy,  aud  can  have  been  made  by  a 
fugitive  Hebrew,  bred  in  the  midst  of  ido- 
latry, only  as  the  grand  consequence  of  di- 
vine instructions.  The  nature  of  those  in- 
structions we  may  not  be  able  to  define.  As 
a  part  of  God's  operations,  they  may  well  be 
hidden  from  finite  minds.  But  the  heavens 
do  not  more  clearly  or  fully  declare  the 
handiwork  and  show  forth  the  glory  of  God, 
than  do  the  Scriptures,  by  distinct  and  nu- 
merous evidences,  attest  his  influence  and 
claim  a  divine  original.  From  the  earliest 
to  the  latest  periods  of  their  historical  range, 
they  present  a  succession  of  great  minds,  of 
distinguished  lights,  of  legislators,  bards, 
prophets,  and  apostles,  who  carried  forward 
God's  great  work  in  the  world  in  promoting 
the  enlightenment  and  elevation  of  man,  in 
developing  his  powers,  preparing  the  ages 
successively  for  fuller  displays  of  truth  and 
larger  measures  of  good,  and  the  credentials 
of  whose  inspiration  were  and  are  found  in 
the  divine  work  which  they  undertook,  the 
lofty  spirit  in  which  they  discharged  its  du- 
ties, and  the  large  and  ever-growing  benefits 
which  they  conferred  on  mankind. 

In  the  light,  truth,  and  greatness  of  these 
superior  minds,  is  the  essence  of  the  Bibli- 
cal inspiration  to  be  found;  and  pre-emi- 
nently in  the  wisdom,  grace,  love,  and  self- 
sacrifice  of  him  who  was  greater  than  they 
all,  and  who,  as  his  well-beloved  Son,  lay  in 
the  bosom  of  the  omniscient  Father,  and  so 
learnt  and  proclaimed  '  the  words  of  eternal 
life ;'  and  who,  as  a  religious  guide,  '  was 
perfect,  entire,  lacking  nothing;'  in  his  own 
words,  '  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life.' 
Comp.  John  xvii.  3. 

The  inspiration  of  the  Bible  is  the  inspi- 
ration of  its  great  men.  The  record  can  be 
called  inspired  only  so  far  as  it  bears  the 
signatures  of  their  minds ;  and  misconcep- 
tion would  be  avoided  if  the  quality  of  inspi- 
ration were  predicated  only  of  the  minds  to 
which  it  belongs,  and  so  far  as  it  belongs  to 
them.  We  say, '  so  far  as  it  belongs  to  them ;' 
because  God,  in  making  known  his  will,  has, 
in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  his  provi- 
dence, employed  '  earthen  vessels,'  and  there- 


fore left  shades  by  the  ride  of  the  lights  in 
the  mind  and  the  history  of  his  messengers. 
These  messengers  form  a  series,  begin- 
ning with  Abraham  and  ending  with  the 
apostle  John,  consisting  of  men  most  vari- 
ous in  their  endowments,  but  all  conspiring 
1  to  bear  witness  to  the  truth.'  The  subject 
of  their  common  testimony  is  the  inspired 
burden  of  the  Bible.  The  particulars  are 
no  less  few  than  the  topics  are  important 
These  particulars,  however, have  to  be  gained 
by  a  comparative  study  of  the  record ;  and 
inasmuch  as  they  vary  in  substance  and  form 
with  a  long  succession  of  ages,  and  with  the 
minds  of  those  who  search  after  them,  they 
cannot  be  regarded  as  one  absolute  whole, 
consisting  of  pure,  infallible  truth ;  though 
doubtless  they  are  so  clear,  full,  and  defi- 
nite, as  to  leave  one  general  impression  on 
sincere  and  thoughtful  minds,  which  con- 
duces to  God's  gracious  designs  in  promot- 
ing, in  union  with  his  Spirit,  the  salvation 
of  the  soul.  See  Apostles,  Cbeatioh, 
Pbophbts. 

INSURRECTION  (L.  in,  '  against,'  and 
turgo,  'I  rise'),  a  rising,  that  is,  against 
established  rule  or  authority  (Ezra  iv.  19). 
INSTRUCTION  (L.  in,  intens.,  and 
ttruo,  *  I  form,'  '  build,'  or  '  furnish  *),  "the 
communication  of  knowledge  or  in/ormation 
(Ps.  1.  17.  Prov.  i.  2),  represents  a  Hebrew 
word  which,  from  a  root  meaning  *  to  bind,' 
or  '  restrain,'  is  also  rendered  '  chastisement' 
(Deut  xi.  2)  and  *  correction*  (Prov.  vil 
22)  ;  the  idea  being,  that  the  communication 
of  knowledge  (of  God)  restrains  the  natural 
tendencies  to  excess  and  wrong,  keeps  the 
conduct  within  proper  bounds,  and  so  guards 
against  the  transgression  of  God's  laws. 

INTEGRITY  (L.  integer, 'whole,'  'entire :' 
in  and  tango,  'untouched,'  '  uninjured'?), 
entireness;  as  applied  to  conduct,  upright- 
ness, freedom  from  fault  (Genesis  xx.  5,  6). 
The  original  is  rendered  '  plain '  (xxv.  27), 
'perfect'  (Job  i.  1),  'upright'  (Prov.  xxix. 
10),'undefiled'  (Cant  vi.  9),  'simplicity* 
(2  Sam.  xv.  11). 

INTERCESSION  (L.  inter,  'between,' 
and  cedo, '  I  go'),  going  between  two  parties 
with  a  view  to  effect  a  reconciliation,  as 
Abraham  interceded  with  God  to  save  So- 
dom (Gen.  xviii.  23,  seq.).  The  correspond- 
ing Hebrew  term  signifies  to  '  come '  (Josh, 
xvi.  7),  'meet*  (Is.  lxiv.  5),  'fall'  (Judges 
viii.  21),  '  lay'  (Is.  liii.  C),  'come  betwixt* 
(Job  xxxvi.  32),  and  '  entreat*  (Gen.  xxiii. 
8 ;  comp.  Jer.  xxxvi.  25.  Is.  liii.  12 ;  lix.  16). 
The  Greek  of  the  New  Testament,  in  words 
of  similar  import,  conveys  the  idea  that  Jesus 
intercedes  with  God  for  the  saints  (Romans 
viii.  27,  34 ;  xi.  2)  and  all  who  come  unto 
him  (Heb.  vii.  25 ;  comp.  Acts  xxv.  24.  Rom 
viii.  20,  and  1  Tim.  ii.  1  ;  iv.  5). 

INTERMEDDLE  (L.  inter, '  among,'  and 
medium,  'middle;'  F.  metier,  'mller'),  'to 
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take  part  in/  it  in  the  affair*  of  others; 
henee  to  interfere,  is  used  in  Ptot.  xviii. 
1  in  •  good  sense,  for  '  have  to  do  with/  bat 
in  ft  bad  sense  in  xz.  8 ;  comp.  xvii.  14,  being 
equivalent  to  thrusting  into  that  with  which 
we  have  no  concern.  A  word  signifying  to 
'  mix,'  or  '  mingle,'  is  in  the  original  used  in 
Ptot.  xiv.  10 ;  comp.  Fs.  cvi.  20. 

INTERMISSION  (L.  inter,  '  between/ 
and  mitto,  «I  send'),  cessation,  stopping, 
ceasing  for  a  while  (Lam.  iii.  49). 

INTERPBETATION,  derived  from  the 
Latin  interpret  denoting  one  who  is  be- 
tween two  others — a  means,  or  intermediary, 
for  conveying  the  thoughts  of  the  one  to  the 
other,  signifies  the  process,  the  art,  or  the 
science,  which  conveys  from  a  book  or  writ- 
ins;  its  import  to  the  reader.  This  commu- 
nication may  be  made  by  transferring  the 
idea  from  one  language  into  another,  and  is 
then  called  '  translation/  by  the  substitution 
of  which  term  for  interpretation  the  force  of 
some  passages  becomes  clearer  (1  Cor.  xii. 
10;  xiv.  26.  John  i.  38;  ix.  7.  Heb.  vii.2); 
or  the  communication  may  be  by  expressing 
the  thought  of  the  writer  in  another  word  of 
the  same  language  (a  gloss),  or  by  several 
explanatory  terms  of  the  same  language 
(paraphrase),  both  which  means  come  un- 
der the  general  head  of  explanation,  or,  to 
use  the  school  term,  exegesis;  that  is,  lead- 
ing out  or  unfolding  (the  sense).  The  word 
used  in  the  New  Testament,  hermeneia  (from 
Hermes,  the  Greek  name  for  Mercury,  the 
Pagan  mediator,  or  messenger,  between  the 
gods  and  men),  like  interpretation,  has  for 
its  base  the  idea  of  some  middle  party  who 
acts  as  a  medium  of  communication.  Hence 
interpretation  is  the  process  by  which  the 
thoughts  of  one  mind  are  communicated  to 
die  mind  of  another,  and  the  interpretation 
of  the  Scriptures  is  that  process  by  which  the 
meaning  of  the  sacred  writings  is  made  known. 
The  existence  of  such  a  process  or  art  denotes 
its  necessity ;  in  other  words,  that  there  is 
in  the  Bible  something  dark  needing  illus- 
tration, something  hidden  to  be  revealed, 
something  difficult  to  be  explained.  Nor 
will  the  existence  of  obscurities  surprise  any 
one  who  duly  considers  that  the  Bible,  writ- 
ten partly  in  Hebrew,  partly  in  Greek,  was 
produced  at  different  times,  by  different 
writers,  under  very  different  circumstances, 
in  a  state  of  society  most  dissimilar  to  our 
own,  and  completed,  at  the  earliest,  some 
eighteen  centuries  since.  Nor,  whatever  its 
actual  obscurity,  is  it  greater  or  more  difficult 
to  remove  than  mat  which  hangs  over  ancient 
books  in  general,  whose  very  antiquity  is 
attested  by  this  (as  in  coins)  rust  of  age. 

As  Scriptural  interpretation  is  the  transfer 
of  the  thoughts  of  one  mind  to  another  mind, 
its  first  business  is  to  ascertain  what  the 
thoughts  to  be  so  transferred  are,  and  hence 
to  seek  out  the  mind,  the  sense  of  the  writer, 


what  he  believed  he  did  say,  what  he  meant 
to  say.  But  before  this  can  be  done,  the  inter- 
preter must  satisfy  himself  that  he  has  be* 
fore  him  the  very  words  of  his  author,  for  it 
is  from  his  words  only  that  he  can  now  eli- 
cit his  sense.  Accordingly,  the  interpreter 
first  inquires  into  the  history  of  the  scrip- 
ture that  is  under  his  eye,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain when,  where,  by  whom,  and  under  what 
circumstances,  it  was  produced  ?  how  it  has 
been  preserved  ?  are  were  more  copies  of  it 
than  one  ?  do  they  agree  or  differ  ?  if  they 
differ,  what  are  the  diversities  ? — so  that  he 
may  be  enabled  to  judge  whether  the  writing 
is  authentic  or  unauthentic  (written  by  the 
person  to  whom  it  is  ascribed),  genuine  or 
spurious  (that  is,  the  writing  which  he  wrote, 
and  not  another,  or  the  actual  production  of 
the  alleged  time  and  circumstances);  whe- 
ther it  is  pure  as  the  author  left  it,  or  cor- 
rupted through  mistake,  or  interpolated  by 
fraud ;  whether  it  is  entire  as  it  was  when 
it  proceeded  from  its  writer,  or  mutilated  or 
augmented  ?  These  inquiries,  embracing  a 
vast  variety  of  important  topics,  in  the  study 
of  which  learning,  skill,  and  diligence  are 
of  great  moment,  have  been  diligently  pro- 
secuted by  professed  theological  scholars, 
and  led  to  the  general  conclusion  that  the 
sacred  scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
tament are  of  such  a  character  as  to  deserve 
the  most  careful  and  exact  attention  on  the 
part  of  the  interpreter.  Before,  however,  the 
latter  can  enter  on  his  task,  he  must  know 
in  what  language  is  the  document  which  lies 
before  him.  Is  it  an  original  or  a  transla- 
tion ?  If  the  latter,  is  it  trustworthy  ?  And 
here,  although  in  general  the  authorised 
English  version  may  be  trusted,  yet  is  it  by 
no  means  faultless ;  and  a  familiarity  with 
the  original  languages  and  their  cognate 
dialects  is  a  most  desirable  qualification  in 
one  who  undertakes  to  interpret  the  Scrip- 
tures. Such  an  one,  however,  if  be  wishes 
to  perform  his  office  properly,  must,  at  an 
interpreter,  exclude  from  his  sphere  that 
which  properly  does  not  belong  to  it  For 
instance,  he  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  cre- 
dibility or  with  the  practical  application  of 
the  subject-matter.  Whether  true  or  false, 
momentous  or  trivial,  divine  or  human,  his 
sole  business  is  to  elicit  the  meaning,  to 
bring  out  and  communicate  the  import  of 
his  text,  to  discover  and  set  forth  the  sense 
of  his  author.  In  that  sense  there  may  be  a 
reproach  to  Astarte,  or  a  rebuke  to  David, 
or  a  reproof  to  Peter,  or  a  solace  to  the  re- 
pentant sinner ;  it  may  relate  to  the  tribute- 
money,  or  'justification  by  faith  :'  no  matter; 
the  expositor's  sole  duty  is  to  conceive  and 
express  the  mind  of  his  original  in  such  a 
way  as  may  best  put  the  reader  into  posses- 
sion of  what  the  sacred  penman  intended  to 
say.  But  as  the  interpreter  should  aim  to 
get  his  author's  exact  meaning,  the  very 
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'  form  and  pressure'  of  hi*  thought— all 
that  he  intended,  hat  not  any  thing  else— 
so  is  there  nothing  beyond  this  after  which 
he  should  make  inquiry.  Por  if  the  mind 
of  the  original  author  is  not  all  that  we  have 
to  look  for,  then  is  our  record  incomplete, 
and  men  in  setting  about  to  supply  its  defi- 
ciencies, will  each  bring  his  own  notion, 
and  so  '  hay,  wood,  and  stubble '  of  all  kind* 
will  be  aggregated  to  the  pure  grain  of  the 
word.  If,  therefore,  the  mind  or  intention 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  has  to  be  ascertained, 
that  can  be  known,  and  should  be  inquired 
into,  only  as  conveyed  in  the  mind  of  the 
writer  and  expressed  in  the  ordinary  vehicle 
of  human  language.  Dissever  the  mind  of 
the  Spirit  from  the  mind  of  the  writer,  and, 
making  the  latter  into  a  machine,  you  de- 
stroy his  value  as  an  attesting  party  and  a 
witness,  while  you  give  full  scope  to  all  the 
vagaries  of  unbridled  fancy,  and  all  the  arbi- 
trary falsities  of  opinions  spun  from  self- 
reliance  ;  so  that  in  straining  alter  a  sha- 
dow, you  lose  the  substance,  and  make  the 
Bible  as  variable  as  the  changeful  aspects 
of  the  human  mind,  thereby  bringing  it 
down  to  a  level  with  the  heathen  oracles, 
which  admitted  of  numerous  applications. 

The  first  tiling  to  be  done  by  the  inter- 
preter is,  to  ascertain  the  meaning  of  parti- 
cular words ;  then,  connecting  these  words 
into  sentences,  to  deduce  their  import,  so 
thai  by  combining  the  seutencea  into  the 
text,  he  may  view  the  subject-matter  as  a 
whole,  and  form  a  full  and  exact  conception 
of  its  drift  and  import.  Having  thus  tran- 
scribed the  mind  of  his  author  on  his  own 
mind,  he  is  now  prepared  to  fulfil  the  pre- 
cise office  of  an  interpreter,  and  be  by  trans- 
lation a  medium  of  communication  between 
himself  and  the  reader. 

The  functions  which  the  interpreter  has 
to  perform  are  thus  set  forth  in  a  few  words, 
but  their  due  execution  requires  many  qua- 
lifications, aids,  and  resources.  Of  these  we 
have  space  here  to  speak  only  in  brief.  An 
essential  assistance  is  an  acquaintance  with 
the  history  of  the  times  in  which  a  book  was 
composed;  the  days  which  preceded  and  fol- 
lowed; the  manners,  usages,  and  institu- 
tions, civil  and  religious,  of  the  people  ; 
their  literature;  their  position  relatively  to 
the  world  around  them  ;  the  exact  condition, 
internal  and  external,  of  the  author,  his 
aims  and  qualifications,  his  position  in  the 
general  world  of  thought  and  in  the  mental 
sphere  of  his  owu  country. 

In  employing  for  the  elucidation  of  an 
author  the  aids  of  grammar  and  history, 
yon  will  do  well  to  form  to  yourself  a  dis- 
tinct conception  of  the  general  inauuer  of 
thought  and  expression  peculiar  to  hiiu  ;  to 
familiarise  yourself  with  his  trains  of  ideas 
and  phraseology  ;  to  trace  his  feeling*  back 
to  their  source*  and  onward  to  their  conse- 


quences; to  descend  to  his  first  principles, 
and  follow  them  out  in  their  applications; 
and,  in  individual  passages,  to  discover  sad 
enter  into  the  assemblage  of  saental  imagies, 
the  group  of  associations,  the  iow  of  emo- 
tion, under  which  he  wrote;  for  thus  will 
you  be  able  to  make  your  author's  mind  his 
own  expositor,  and  be  saved  from  the  gram 
bat  common  error  of  importing  your  opin- 
ions into  his  matter.  And  if  many  case  these 
means  should  fail  to  remove  all  difficulty* 
yon  should  first  search  the  writings  of  year 
author  in  order,  if  possible,  to  discover  ano- 
ther passage  (or  more)  in  penning  which  his 
mind  was  in  the  same  or  a  similar  state;  ss> 
that,  by  comparing  his  words  together,  you 
may  expound  the  obscure  by  the  clear,  sup- 
ply defects,  correet  errors,  and  exhibit  thav 
exact  and  full  train  of  thought  to  which  he 
intended  to  give  utterance.  Aid  sometimes 
may  be  found  in  other  writers,  whether  Bib- 
lical or  not;  but  in  using  thai  aid,  yon  smart 
take  special  care  to  ascertain  that  the  writers 
meuut  to  speak  on  the  same  subject  sad  con- 
vey the  same  ideas,  otherwise  yon  will  em- 
ploy their  language  in  a  sense  which  was 
foreign  to  their  minds. 

Most  carefully,  too,  must  yoti  guard  your- 
self against  all  assumptions — those  plenti- 
ful, and  alas !  perennial,  sources  of  theolo- 
gical and  religious  error.  In  general,  yon 
are  to  assume  nothing,  but  prove  every  thing. 
Accordingly,  you  are  not  to  assume  that  all 
the  Scriptural  writers  agree  on  the  same 
subject,  or  that  they  disagree ;  you  are  not 
to  assume  that  there  is  a  certain  fixed  form 
of  opinion  and  doctrine  running  from  Gene- 
sis to  Revelation ;  you  are  not  to  take  any 
general  form  of  belief,  and  seek  to  bring  ail 
things  into  accordance  with  it.  You  are  to 
inquire  into  these  writings ;  you  are  to  search 
after  facts ;  you  are  to  learn  what  each  writer 
says;  and  when  you  have  ascertained  the., 
burden  of  each,  you  are  to  luy  the  whole 
together  and  judge  whether  the  parts  are 
harmonious  or  not,  whether  there  is  a  com- 
mon doctrine  discoverable  or  not ;  if  there 
is,  what  does  it  comprise,  and  how  far  may 
it  be  used  in  expounding  parts  which  may 
yet  bo  dark.  This  general  comparison  of 
the  results  of  your  inquiries  is  necessary  to 
make  you  an  interpreter  of  the  Bible,  for 
without  it  you  can  be  no  mora  than  an  ex- 
pounder of  a  gospel,  an  epistle,  a  history. 
When,  however,  you  have  done  your  best  to 
discover  and  declare  the  meaning  of  each 
and  every  writer  in  the  collection,  you  have 
discharged  your  duty  as  an  interpreter,  and 
may  hand  the  results  of  your  studies  over  to 
the  religious  teacher,  whose  office  it  is  to 
ascertain  the  application  of  the  modes  of 
thought  and  clusters  of  fact9  supplied  by 
you  to  actual  states  of  mind;  and,  should 
the  general  credibility  of  the  books  be  ests* 
bushed,   severing  thu   accidental   from  as 
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ntial,  die  temporary  from  the  everlast- 
ing; to  deduce  sod  expound  the  great  prin- 
ciples, eternal  truths,  ud  undying  sympa- 
thies whieh  those  maleriala  may  contain,  in 
each  a  manner  as  to  gain  lor  them  accept- 
ance in  the  mind  and  observance  in  the  life 
of  his  contemporaries.  8ee  Bible,  Boos, 
Cava*,  Ivsmbatiow.  Aids  to  ■  right  un- 
derstanding of  the  Scriptures  will  be  found 
in  revised  translation*,  of  which  we  can 
recommend  •  The  Holy  Bible,  with  many 
Thousand  Emendations ;  London,  C.  A.  Bart- 
lea  :'  '  The  New  Testament,  rerised  and 
made  conformable  to  the  Text  of  Grlesbach, 
by  a  Layman;  London,  Pickering:'  '  The 
New  Testament,  translated  from  Griesbach*s 
Text,  by  Samuel  Sharpe ;  the  Second  Edi- 
tion ;  London,  Edward  Moxon.' 

IN  THE  AT  (I*  is,  intens.,  and  twin,  F. 
twicer,  •  I  handle'),  signifies  to  manage, 
conduct  business,  as  with  a  superior;  hence 
to  make  an  arrangement  or  treaty,  and  so  to 
implore,  as  being  a  chief  means  employed 
(Gen.  xx*.  21 ;  comp.  Job  xxxiii.  26). 

INVASION  (L.  fa,  'into/  and  tada,  «  I 
go'),  a  hostile  going  or  Incursion  into  the 
country  of  other  people  (1  8am.  xxx.  14). 

INVENTION  (I*  hi,  'on/  and  renie,  'I 
come'),  finding  out  by  devising  or  con- 
structing, that  is,  making  something  new; 
while  'discovery'  is  uncntwring,  bringing  to 
light  what  exists,  but  is  hidden.  See  Fccles. 
vii.  29,  and  comp.  2  Cbron.  xxvi.  10 ;  also 
Pror.  wiii.  12,  comp.  with  xli.  2.  Jer.  xxiii. 
20 ;  xxx.  24. 

IRON  (T.,  ciien  in  German),  as  the  most 
valuable  of  metals,  may  be  made  the  occa- 
sion of  some  remarks  on  metals  in  general ; 
since,  with  that  avoidance  of  abstract  terms 
for  which  in  its  simplicity  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage is  remarkable,  the  Bible,  while  it  men- 
tions gold,  silver,  etc.,  does  not  contain  the 
general  term  metal.  We  have  termed  iron  the 
most  valuable  of  metals.  Gold  is  of  use  ch  iefly 
from  its  being,  on  aecouut  of  its  rarity,  a 
suitable  medium  of  exchange.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  silver.  But  iron,  from  the 
abundance  of  its  ore  snd  its  applicability  to 
the  practical  arts  of  life,  is  not  only  of  very 
high  value,  but  so  essential  to  social  pro- 
gress, that  without  it  individuals  and  tribes 
could  hardly  have  risen  Into  nations.  Iron  is 
at  the  present  day  found  in  Syria.  There  also 
may  it  have  been  found  of  old  ( Dent  viii.  0). 
It  was  used  at  an  early  period  (Numb.  xxxv. 
16).  The  Hebrews  appear  also  to  have  been 
acquainted  with  Rteel,  since  mention  is  made 
in  the  Bible  of  instruments  that  could  hardly 
have  been  made  of  any  other  metal ;  and 
according  to  some,  the  word  itself  oocnrs  in 
Nalmm  ii.  3,  where  they  render, '  chariots  of 
sparkling  steel.'  Comp.  Jer.  xv.  12.  Iron 
in  part  came  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Black  Sea. 

Palestine  has  no  gold  mines.     Tlencc  the 


Hebrews  must  have  obtained  their  gold  by 
commerce.  According  to  some  ancient  writ- 
ers, it  was  obtained  in  the  sand  of  certain 
rivers  of  Southern  Arabia.  But  the  real 
1  gold-waters  of  Southern  Arabia'  was  the  In- 
dian Ocean,  on  which  enterprise  conducted 
great  commercial  operations,  bringing  west- 
ward, among  other  merchandise,  gold.  South- 
em  Arabia  was  a  depot  whence  gold  was 
brought  to  Palestine  (1  Kings  ix.  28 ;  x.  1, 
•f.  2  Chron.  viii.  18.  Ezekiel  xxrli.  22). 
In  1  Maecab.  viii.  3,  mention  Is  made  of 
mines  of  silver  and  gold  in  Spain,  the  pro- 
ducts of  which  were  carried  to  the  Asiatic: 
markets  by  the  Tynans,  who  thus  enriched 
themselves.    Comp.  Jer.  x.  9. 

Could  we  think  that  Job  in  xxxiii.  speaks 
of  Palestiue,  we  might  infer  tfant  the  Hebrews 
carried  on  mining  to  a  considerable  extent ; 
for  here  are  mentioned  mines  of  silver,  gold, 
iron,  and  brass,  while  allusion  is  made  to  pro- 
cesses of  metallurgy  (i.  2,  ft,  0).  In  Deut. 
viii.  9,  the  fact  is  made  probable  by  the  de- 
scription there  given  of  it  as  a  *  land  whose 
stones  are  iron,  and  out  of  whose  hills  thon 
may  est  dig  brass.'  Dan  also  is  mentioned, 
in  Ezekiel  xxvii.  19,  among  those  who  sup- 
plied the  market  of  Tyre  with  wrought  or 
polished  iron ;  but  whether  or  not  they  ob- 
tained the  ore  from  their  own  country,  the 
passage  does  not  make  clear.  A  cosl  mine 
has  in  recent  times  been  wrought  in  Leba- 
non, and  Edrisi  mentions  a  very  productive 
mine  near  Beiroot.  From  Tarshish,  pro- 
bably Spain,  came  to  Tyre  silver,  iron,  tin, 
lead.  From  the  north  and  west  came  vessel* 
of  brass  (Ezekiel  xxvii.  12,  1R).  Yet  thin 
does  not  prove  that  mines  wore  not  wronght 
in  Palestine  itself.  That  metallurgy  wis  well 
known,  if  not  practiced,  may  he  inferred  from 
many  figures  of  speech  taken  from  the  tit 
(Ps.  Ixvi.  10.  Is.i.  2'2;  xlviii.  10.  Zeeli.  xiti. 
9.  Ezekiel  xxii.  IM.  Mai.  iii.  3).  For  gold 
and  the  other  metals  Tyre  was  the  gri-at 
mart  which,  directly  or  indirectly,  supplied 
at  least  a  largo  portion  of  what  Pa)e.»iiue 
required. 

That  the  Hebrews  in  their  earliest  condi- 
tion were  well  acquainted  with  metals,  and 
possessed  skill  in  working  them,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  construct  the  articles  required  in 
their  worship  and  in  ordinary  life,  may  with 
safety  be  inferred  from  the  existence  of  the 
metals  and  tho  practice  of  mclitlhirgy  in 
Egypt.  The  metal*  required  for  the  service 
of  the  sanctuary  were  gold,  silver,  and  brass, 
which  were  well  known  to  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians.  Objects  made  of  them  are  found 
among  the  rains  of  temples.  The  repre- 
sentations of  such  object*  are  common  in 
paintings  and  reliefs,  and  the  hieroglyphic 
groups  which  express  their  names  nre  SHcer- 
tamed.  To  execute  the  work  enjoini-d  for 
the  tabernacle,  it  w.ih  ln-resum  y  that  tin1  hs- 
veral  processes  of  overlnyiug  ■  Kx«-dus  xxv. 
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11,  24),  casting,  and  beating  with  the  ham- 
mer, should  be  performed  with  skill  and 
dexterity.  These  processes  may  still  be 
seen  as  if  in  the  performance.  We  give  first 
a  view  of  washing  gold  ore,  taken  from  an 
edifice  whose  date  has  been  fixed  at  200 
years  before  the  exodus. 


nace  preparatory  to  melting  the  metal.    Ike 


Immediately  above  the  head  of  each  figure 
the  reader  sees  the  hieroglyph  tor  gold.  The 
box  on  the  ground  contains  the  gold-dust 
as  brought  from  the  mines  or  washings. 
The  two  men  agitate  the  ore  in  a  cloth,  in 
order  to  separate  the  pure  from  the  impure 
grains.  The  block,  the  mat,  and  the  wooden 
mallet,  are  for  pounding  them. 

The  next  operation,  smelting  the  ore,  is 
here  exhibited.     The  ore  is  subjected  to  the 


bellows  are  worked  by  the  feet.    The  next 
process  is  now  shown  (Jeremiah  vi.  20); 


the  metal  is  melted,    and  the  crucible  is 
being  removed  (Isaiah  xl.  19). 

A  third  design  represents  the  rough  exte- 
rior of  a  mould  of  baked  clay,  with  a  row  of 


heal  of  a  furnace  in  order,  as  the  hiero- 
glyphs in  the  original  import,  to  purify  the 
gold  from  the  dross  (Exod.  xxv.  11.  Is.  i. 
25.  Ezek.  xxii.  18,  20). 

There  is  in  the  British  Museum  a  small 
figure  of  the  god  Amoun,  or  Amun,  in  silver, 
having  the  head-dress  and  the  attire  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  body  represented  by  thin 
plates  of  gold  laid  over  the  silver.  A  few 
years  ago,  a  mummy  was  found  in  the  ne- 
cropolis of  Thebes  entirely  wrapped  in  plates 
of  gold. 

This  interesting  group  is  blowing  the  fur- 


many  earthen  funnels  at  the  top,  into  all  of 
which  the  fused  metal  is  poured  in  sncees- 
sion.  Another  man  supplies  fuel  to  kindle 
a  fire  round  the  mould,  in  order  to  keep  it 
at  a  high  temperature,  for  some  time  after  it 
has  received  the  metal. 

In  the  same  manner  we  could  present 
pictures  of  other  operations  (Is.  xli.  7;  xtiv* 
12.   1  Kings  vii.  45),  but  prefer  setting  be- 
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few  tbt  reader  *  proof  of  the  doll  attained,     two  Philistines,  from  the  tomb  of 
m  tf>ig  beautiful  golden  vase,  sustained  by     ses  IV. 


A  very  large  quantity  of  the  precious  me- 
tals is  found  in  the  hands  of  the  Israelites 
while  yet  in  the  desert.  See  Numbers  vii. 
(comp.  Genesis  xiii.  2;  xxiv.  22),  the  silver 
chargers  mentioned  in  which  place  may  find 
illustration  in  the  preceding  cut  Equally 
was  the  quantity  very  great  which  was  used 
in  Solomon's  temple  (1  Chron.  xxii.  14; 
xxix.  4).  Among  other  Asiatic  nations,  e.  g. 
the  Persians,  there  anciently  existed  an  ex- 
traordinary amount  of  silver  and  gold  iu 
utensils  and  ornaments,  whence  we  are  jus- 
tified in  the  conclusion  mat  the  supply  was 
great, 

Instruments  of  various  metals  are  men- 
tioned in  the  Old  Testament  as  made  from 
iron — axes  (Dent  xlx.  ft.  2  Kings  vi.  5 ;  in 
the  original,  *  iron '),  saws  (2  Sam.  xii.  31), 
chisels  (Bent  xxriL  ft),  pans  (Exek.  iv.  3), 
weapons  (1  8am.  xvii.  7),  bedsteads  (Dent 
iii-  11),  and  chariots  (Josh.  xvii.  16.  Judg. 
i  19) ;  from  copper  or  brass,  utensils  of  all 
kinds  (Lev.  vi.  28.  Numb,  xvi  S&.  2  Chron. 
iv.  16.  EzraviiL  27),  also  armour  and  arms 
(1  9am.  xvii.  5,  16,  38.  2  Samael  xxi.  16), 
chains  (Judg.  xvi.  21),  and  mirrors  (Exod. 
xxxviiL  8).  The  larger  objects  were  cast ; 
also  pillars  which  were  employed  for  archi- 
tectural decoration  (I  Kings  vii.  15,  seq.). 
In  Solomon's  time,  the  skill  for  this  opera- 
tion was  obtained  in  Phoenicia  (14);  from 
fold  and  silver  were  made  ornaments  of  va- 


rious kinds,  cups,  and  vases.  The  elegance  of 
the  latter  maybe  learnt  from  these  specimens, 
exhibiting  various  forms  of  vessels  of  gold 
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and  silver  presented  by  Sethos  to  Amonn,  a* 
Karnak,  as  fruits  ot  campaigns  against  the 
Caua&nitee.  Comp.  Joshua  vi.  19.  Images 
of  false  gods  were  made  of  silver  (Is.  ii.  20. 
Acts  xvii.  29 ;  comp.  xix.  24) ,  which  were 
often  overlaid  with  gold.  Of  lead  were  made 
weights  and  measures  (Amos  vii.  7.  Zeoh. 
v.  7, 8 ) .  As  workers  in  metals  we  find  in  the 
Bible  the  ironsmith  (Isaiah  xliv.  12),  the 
brazier  (1  Kings  vii.  14),  the  gold  and  silver* 
smith  (Jndg.  xvii.  4.  MaL  iiL  2),  artificers 
who  are  traced  baek  to  Tubal-Oain  as  the 
original  instructor  in  brass  and  iron  (Gen. 
iv.  22).  The  fabricators  of  weapons  and 
other  utensils  of  iron  and  brass  were  com- 
monly earned  away  by  conquerors*  far  the 
purpose  of  disabling  the  conquered  from 
rising  against  their  oppressors  (2  Kings 
xxiv.  14,  16.  Jerero.  xxiv.  1  ;  xxix.  2 ;  comp. 
1  Sam.  xiii.  19).  As  money,  gold  wub  used 
by  weight  in  David's  time  (1  Ghron.xxl.26). 

The  use  of  gold  in  weaving  may  be  traced 
to  the  earliest  times,  but  seems  to  be  parti- 
cularly characteristic  of  Oriental  manners. 
It  was,  with  woollen  and  linen  thread  of  the 
finest  colours,  employed  to  enrich  the  ephod, 
the  girdle,  and  the  breastplate  of  Aaron 
(Exodus  xxviii.  5— -8,  15  ;  xxxix.  2 — 8). 
The  ornamented  silks  of  the  Chinese  are  to 
the  present  day  manufactured  in  the  man* 
ner  described  by  the  sacred  historian.  Comp. 
Ps.  xlv.  13.  According  to  Josephas,  the '  royal 
apparel'  of  Herod  (Actsxii.  21)  was  'a  tanie 
all  made  of  silver,  and  wonderful  in  its  tex- 
ture.' 

ISAAC  (H.  Imughter;  A.  M.  3285,  A.  C. 
2263,  V.  1896),  the  second  erf  the  three  great 
forefathers  of  the  Israelites  born  to  Abraham 
and  Sarah  in  their  old  age,  in  agreement 
with  the  divine  promise  (Gen.  xv.  4;  xvii 
17—19;  xxi.  2— 8).  Ills  birth  occasioned 
the  expulsion  from  the  family  of  Ishmael, 
his  half-brother,  on  which  Isaac  became  the 
sole  heir  of  his  father's  rights  and  property 
(xxi.  10,  are.;  xxv.  5,  sea.;  comp.  GaL  iv. 
28,  80).  In  this  position,  and  as  the  child 
of  many  hopes,  Isaac  was  specially  dear  to 
Abraham,  whose  faith  was  in  consequence 
sorely  tried  when  he  found  himself  called  to 
offer  his  only  son  as  a  burnt-offering.  The 
youth  was  spared,  for  *  a  willing  mind'  was 
what  the  Divine  Being  required;  and  his 
(mat  in  God  and  readiness  to  sacrifice  his 
most  valued  possession,  in  obeying  the  will 
of  Hint  by  whom  it  had  been  given,  were 
clearly  attested  by  the  preparations  made  by 
leaae  for  the  oblation  (Genesis  xxii  2,  est. 
Hek  xi.  11,  17—19.  Bom.  viii.  8&  Jamas 
ii.  21).  In  the  fortieth  year  of  hie  age, 
Isaac  married  his  relative  Aebekak;  who, 
after  twenty  years  of  sterility,  bore  him  the 
twins  Esau  and  Jacob  (rxv.  19<-*26).  Isaac 
led  a  herdsman's  life,  which  in  those  early 
dnve  was  often  exposed  to  dearth  of  food. 
Hunger  led  him  to  Gexar,  on  -the  south- 
.borders  of  Oaaaan,  where,  fearing 


that,  according  to  the  custom  *f  Eastern 
despots,  his  wife,  being  beanttful,  might  be 
taken  into  the  king's  harem,  he  gave  it  out 
that  she  was  his  sister,  and  so  afforded  ano- 
ther proof  that  the  best  character*  of  tht 
Bible  were  not  intended  to  be  eonetderee: 
faultless.  In  this  case,  as  always,  faleeboed 
begot  difficulties.  The  patriarch  returned 
to  Beersheba  (Gen.  xxvi.).  When  in  oW  sat 
he  had  become  blind,  he  was  misled*  «ndcr 
his  wife's  direction,  to  confer  on  Jacob  that 
paternal  blessing  which  of  right  belonged  t» 
Ssau,  and  which  had  the  effect  of  a  modem 
testamentary  bequest.  This  mistake .  he  be- 
wailed and  did  his  best  to  repair.  The  fa- 
mily peace  was,  however,  broken  up.  Rebe- 
kah  was  punished  in  being  deprived  of  the 
presence  of  her  favourite  ehild,  who,  after* 
years  of  hardship  and  captivity,  returned  to 
bury  his  father  at  the  advanced  age  of  UM 
years  (xxv.  xxvii.  xxviii.  xxxL  xxxv.27 ;  xbx* 
31).  The  promises  made  of  God  to  Abna* 
ham  were  confirmed  to  Isaac  (xxvi  1— ft; 
xxii.  10). 

While  neither  of  the  children  of  Abraham 
will  bear  a  comparison  with  their  fetid} 
who  offers  the  bean  ideal  of  the  patriarchal 
character,  Isaae  is  the  least  interesting, 
presenting  few  prominent  characteristic  fea- 
tures. He  for  the  most  part  led  a  tren* 
quil  life,  spent  in  pastoral  pursuits,  and 
in  the  enjoyment  of  that  peace  which  the 
even  tenor  of  his  way  guaranteed,  on  the 
sunny  uplands  and  fruitful  vales  of  Southern 
Palestine.  The  warmth  of  his  paternal  affec- 
tions and  the  pastoral  richness  of  his  imaa> 
nation  appear  in  relief  in  the  well-written 
narrative  that  describes  the  purloining  frees 
him  of  the  birthright,  and  its  immediate  sn> 
happy  consequences.  A  fine,  impressive,  sen 
jtoinful  picture  is  presented  in  the  bund  dls\ 
grey-haired  man,  dealing  aa  he  may  with  a 
treacherous  wife,  his  high-spirited  first- beru, 
Esau,  and  his  supple  and  successful  younger 
son,  Jacob. 

IBAIAH  {H-lutptfJehowah),  the  eeftebJataJ 
prophet,  was  the  son  of  Amox,  considered  by 
some  identical  with  the  prophet  Amos:  flolitife 
is  known  of  the  evente  of  Isaiah's  Ufa, tfant  sris 
name  is  scarcely  more  than  a  repreeesitaiiv^of 
hie  writings,  whieh,  howevet,  are  so  snoJdfs- 
rious  and  sublime  as  to  affoed  a  goodeonipen- 
sation  for  the  loss  of  any  mere  outwaxd  rcpins. 
It  is  remarkable  that  a  man  whose  toJlsJenee 
-atust  in  his  day  have; been  very  great,  should 
<hs*e  left  of  himself  in  the  (Hebrew  mnirafe 
only*  scattered  and  imperfect  notices^  Sony 
-as  much,  however?  is  hnotonuf  < Isaiah  athf 
Homer,  with  whom  m  ome*re*pfleU,ta»  Ht- 
■brew  poet  ha»oectt  compared'  "Aeottdfasgto 
the  few  prefatory  Words-  which  itftnedncrhto 
writings  in  ottt-Uibifcs»  Isaiah  «xexetsed  >1*s 
prophetic  office  in  the  days  of  Uxzialt*Jc~ 
tLani,  Ahax,  and  Htzekiaht  knags- *f  Jttdgh 
(i.  1;  vi.  18).  From  vi.  1  eoiiiMjedrwan 
vii.  1:  it  has  beeu  inferred  thatiftodhtaM 
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Is  -work  till  the  year  that  king  Uzxlah 
.M.  4796,  A.  C.  752,  V.  708);  tort 
•pemrs  to  have  been  alive  in  die  four* 
mar  of  Hesekiah  (xxxvi.  1 ),  bis  pub- 
iatry  lasted  for  about  half  a  century. 
view,  probably,  to  command  atten- 
ft  give  eflbet  to  bis  teachings,  be  was, 
d  appear,  accaatomed  to  wear  mean, 
ljV  an*  uneoorfortable  clothing  (xx. 
rsjahlem  seams  to  bare  been  his  oxdi- 
ase1  of  abode.  He  waa  probably  twice 
U-  By  his  first  wife  be  bad  a  son 
I  -who  waa  called  Shear-jashub  (tae 
!s*i  aria*  turn).  His  seeoad  wile  (  viL 
Ded  also  4lhe  propbetesa'  (vizi.  8), 
inn  another  son,  to  whom  waa  given 
ibottoal  name  of  Maher-shalalhaah* 
ajfan  fas  sooty/  qmiek  to  the  prey/)y 
entree  that  before  the  child  ahould  be 
agfa  to  call  hia  parents  by  their  name, 
«aiea  of  Judah,  namely  8yria  and 
a,  should  be  vanquished  and  plan- 
Another  name  (Immanuel)  was  given 
sbfld  in  token  of  the  intervention  of 
r  the  deliverance  of  bis  people  (viii 

a). 

It's  religious  instructions  were  ad* 
.  chiefly  to  Jndah  and  Jerusalem,  yet 
led  bis  prophetic  eye  on  neighbour* 
da.  Under  Jotham,  whose  reign  was 
inrei  prosperous,  Isaiah  had  little 
doty  Ulan  to  enforce  moral  prinol* 
The  weakness  and  idolatry  of  Anas 
forth  greater  exertions  from  the  pro* 
aho  manifests  political  wisdom  and 
Chiefly,  however,  in  the  first  half  of 
ah'a  reign  did  he  employ  his  now 
powers  for  the  high  religious,  moral, 
ditinsl  ends  which  it  was  the  aim  of 
y  so  promote.  A  diversely  related  tra»- 
ssmkes  him  to  have  suffered  a  death 
moo  under  Manaaseb  (608—643). 
dan  has  religions  and  political  writ- 
esignesed  propheessa,  Isaiah  wrote  a 
)hyof  Uzziah  (2  Chron.  xxvi  22)  and 
ishiah  (xxxii.  32 ;  comp.  Is.  xxxvL — 
U  Paabne  xivi.  and  Ixxvi.  have  been 
d  to  him ;  comp.  Is.  xxxiiL  Snppoe- 
uah  to  hate  been  only  twenty  years 
avfasn  he  was  caHen  to  the  prophetic 
md  that  be  wrote  the  lift  of  Hesekiah, 
Id  not  base  died  before  die  8ard  year 
age. 

■vceVy  hen  Isaiah  been  held  in  high 
linn.  Jerome  SJid  Luther  ootnpare  hie 
Mb  she  qualities  of  4he  eagle.  Orotius 
aes  him  the  Demosthenes  of  the  Bible, 
fcssment  of  Josophna>  that  Gyrus  by 
--hia,  oracle*,  was  induced  to  set  file 

*  liberty,  shows  the  repute  in  which 
saoaV  Eueebios  terms  Isaiah  '  the 
and  wonderful  prophet.'  Jerome  re- 
,x*Jst  ia  to  be  called  an  evangelist  ra- 
»•  prophet  For  so  clearly  has  he 
read  of  the  great  mysteries  of  Christ 

•  ffchnmh,  thai  yon  think  not  that  he 


is  predicting  the  future,  but  weaving  a  history 
of  the  pant  He  assaua  to  me  to  have  com- 
posed not  a  prophecy,  but  a  gospel.'  An- 
gustin  also :  *  Iaaiah,  among  the  miadeeda 
which  he  reproves,  the  just  acts  that  he  en- 
joins, and  the  future  suffering  of  shiners 
that  he  loretela,  has  prophesied  much  morn 
than  others  respecting  Christ  and  the  church, 
that  is,  of  the  king  and  of  that  state  which 
be  founded/ 

In  sacred  Scripture  also  are  testimonies 
to  Isaiah'*  worth,  and  authority.  The  histo- 
rical booka,  which  only  seldom  mention  the 
prophets*. apeak  of  Iaaiah  (2  Kings  xix.  2, 
20;  xx.lv  2tihronJdea  xxxii.  20).  in  the 
New  Testament,  appeal  ia  often  made  to  kin 
writings  and  testimony  (Matt  i.  23 ;  hi.  a. 
Luke  iv.17.  John  xii.  30, 41.  Acta  viii.  28. 
Bom,  tz.  27;  xv.  12). 

ISAIAH,  THE  BOOK  OF  THE  PRO. 
PH£T,  may  in  regard  to  its  contents  be  di- 
vided into'  two-very  dissimilar  parts.  The 
first,  containing  L— xxxix-,  is  chiefly  occu- 
pied with  the  present  and  the  immediate 
future;  moat  of  its  speeches  are  directed 
against  the  kingdom  of  Judah  or  foreign 
nations.  The  former  have  reference  partly 
to  the  pohttcaJ  dangers  which  threatened 
that  kingdom  under  Jotham  and  Anas,  aris- 
ing from  the  confederated  Israelites  and  Sy- 
rians, and  at  a  later  period,  speoialry  under 
Hesekiah,  from  the  Assyrisna;  partly  to  the 
growing  moral  laxity  of  the  people  and  their 
governors,  whioh  precluded  the  hope  of '  bea- 
ter things  to  come,'  and  held  out  only  an 
increasing  severity  of  divine  punishment 
Isaiah's,  main  effort  lay  in  this— on  one  side, 
to  keep  the  monarch  and  his  subjects  from 
all  steps  contrary  to  the  theocratkal  consti- 
tution, for  instance,  from  alliances  with  fo- 
reign atatea  (vii.  11—20 ;  xxx.  2—7 ;  xxxi 
1— -6),and  from  undue  reliance  on  martial  re- 
source* ssidhiittianhelp(ii.0,  teg.;  ix.8,fas.; 
xxii.  &,  am.),  and  to  encourage  them  to  place 
a  calm  reliance  on  the  arm  of  Jehovah,  who 
would  not  fail  to  succour  his  true  worship- 
pers (vii.  9 ;  viii  13,  ass.) ;  on  the  other  side, 
to  enforce  with  all  earnestness  the  faithful 
service  of  Jehovsh,  and  to  oppose  religious 
externality  (i.  2,  17 ;  xxix.  13,  14),  avarice 
and  love  of  splendour  (v.  8—10;  ix.  9;  x. 
2),  oppression  and  fraud  (i.  21—23  ;  iii. 
14,  10 ;  v.  23 ;  x.  1,  2),  excess  and  idolatry 
(i.2— 4;  ii.  8— 8;  iii.  16—26;  v.  11,  22; 
xxx.  22 ;  xxxi.  7).  In  the  pursuit  of  hia 
object,  the  prophet  draws  a  very  dark  pie- 
tore  of  the  moral  and  religions  condition  of 
the  people  of  Judah ;  showing  by  implica- 
tion what  need  they  had  of  a  voice  of  stem 
and  faithful  warning,  and  how  oartain  waa 
their  course  downwards  to  national  ruin. 

Thrcttonings  are  uttered  against  foreign 
peoples,  as  the  Babylonians  (xiH.  xiv.  xxL 
1—10),  the  Assyrians  (a.  ft,  ate.,*  xiv.  4— 97), 
fhe  Philistines  (xiv.  28—82),  the  Maabitee 
(xv.  xvL),  the  Syriana  (xvii),  the  Egyptian* 
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(xvii.  12,  *ea. ;  xviii.  xix.),  *•  Tyrians 
(xxiii.):  who,  though  in  part  employed  as 
instruments  in  God's  band  for  punish  Lug  his 
people,  are  themselves  to  be  punished  in 
consequence  of  their  enmity  to  Judah,  their 
arrogance,  and  their  neglect  of  the  true  God. 
This  part,  moreover,  contains  reproofs  of 
Israel  (ix.  8 — x.  4)  and  the  treasurer  Shebna 
(xxii.  15,  se?.;  comp.  2  Kings  xriii.  18),  and 
brief  declarations  respecting  Dumah  and  Ara- 
bia (xxi.  11 — 17),  with  some  historical  par- 
ticulars (vii.  xx.  xxxvi. — xxxix.). 

The  second  part  (xl. — lxvi.)  forms  an  in- 
dependent and  well-ordered  whole,  in  which 
is  promised  the  return  from  the  Babylonish 
captivity.  Here,  while  describing  in  vivid 
colours  and  with  a  truly  prophetic  eye  the 
happy  condition  of  the  ransomed  and  rege- 
nerated nation,  the  writer  is  led  to  mingle 
in  his  pictures  traits  which  look  beyond  the 
restored  nationality,  aud  have  from  an  early 
age  been  held  to  refer  to  the  Messiah  and 
his  happy  times.  In  relation  to  this  portion 
of  his  '  vision '  is  it  that  Isaiah  has  been 
spoken  of  as  '  the  evangelical  prophet.' 

In  the  first  part,  a  strict  chronological  ar- 
rangement is  not  throughout  observed.  The 
vision  of  consecration,  which  may  well  be 
supposed  to  have  taken  place  at  the  outset, 
is  not  found  till  you  come  to  the  sixth  chap- 
ter. The  passages  xiv.  28—32 ;  xvii.  1—11, 
belong  to  the  time  of  Ahaz,  though  preceded 
by  others  which  relate  to  the  reign  of  Heze- 
kiah.  *  The  burden  of  Egypt'  (xix.)  has 
been  reckoned  one  of  the  latest  of  Isaiah's 
prophecies,  and  is  posterior  to  xxviii. — 
xxxiii.,  which  perhaps  refer  to  earlier  events 
than  xxii.  1 — 14;  whence  we  infer  that  the 
prophet  wrote  and  published  his  prophecies 
separately,  and  that  they  were  collected  to- 
gether by  a  later  hand,  when  marks  of  time 
were  less  recognisable.  Nor,  indeed,  are 
modern  critics  of  one  mind  in  regard  to 
dates ;  for  instance,  the  first  chapter  has 
been  placed  in  the  time  of  Uzziah,  Jotham, 
Ahaz,  and  Hezekiah. 

The  second  part  may  be  divided  into  three 
leading  portions,  each  of  nine  chapters,  which 
are  separated  by  a  concluding  verse,  namely, 
xlviii.  22 ;  lvii.  21 ;  lxvi.  24.  This  impor- 
tant part  seems  to  have  been  pretty  nearly  all 
published,  if  not  written,  at  the  same  time, 
which,  speaking  generally,  may  be  consi- 
dered as  towards  the  latter  part  of  Isaiah's 
life ;  when,  retired  from  the  press  of  publie 
affairs,  he  had  leisure  and  repose  to  reflect 
profoundly  on  the  actual  condition  of  the 
nation,  and,  seeing  how  '  coming  events  cast 
their  shadows  before,'  predicted  the  unavoid- 
able enslavement  of  the  corrupt  people,  and 
their  deliverance  through  the  gracious  coun- 
sels of  God.  In  tills  view  the  historical  por- 
tion, xxxvi. — xxxix.,  which  has  reference  to 
Isaiah's  public  exertions,  stands  in  its  right 
place,  since  what  follows  belongs  to  a  later 
period, 


Till  recently,  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah 
were  generally  recognised  as  written  by  mat 
sublime  teacher.  Within  the  last  fifty  years, 
however,  this  generally  -  received  opinion 
has  been  impugned.  The  question  hat 
been  debated  almost  exclusively  in  Germany, 
where  names  of  great  repute  are  ranged  oo 
both  sides.  The  assailants  have  dented  ths 
authenticity  of  more  than  one-half  of  the 
contents  of  the  book.  It  is  not,  for  the  most 
part,  pretended  that  these  impugned  portions 
are  forgeries.  They  are  genuine  but  later  pro- 
ductions, whioh  came  into  existence  just  be- 
fore or  during  the  exile,  and  being  written  by 
some  one  bearing  the  same  name  as  the  great 
prophet,  or  on  insufficient  grounds  being  after 
a  time  held  to  be  his,  were  ascribed  to  Isaiah 
and  added  to  the  manuscript  rolls  which 
contained  his  authentic  works.  Hence  arises 
a  division  of  the  book  into  the  Proto-Isaisn 
(the  first  or  really  Isaian)  and  the  Deutero 
(the  second),  or  Pseudo  (falsely  so  called) 
Isaian  prophecies.  In  what  we  have  before 
designated  the  first  part  of  Isaiah,  the  fol- 
lowing portions  have  been  declared  unau- 
thentic, namely,  xiii.  xiv. — 28;  xv.  xri.  1— 
12 ;  xix.  16—25;  xxi.  1 — 10;  xxiiL  xxiv.— 
xxvii.  xxxiv.  xxxv.  xxxvi. — xxxix.  In  the 
second  part  all,  without  exception,  from  xl 
to  lxvi.,  both  inclusive,  are  pronounced  to 
have  had  some  other  person  than  Isaiah  for 
their  author. 

That  much  of  what  is  uncertain  and  arbi- 
trary has  entered  into  the  views  of  the  hos- 
tile critics,  is  sufficiently  evident  from  the 
facts  that  they  agree  neither  in  the  passages 
to  be  adjudged  unauthentic,  nor  in  explain- 
ing the  origin  of  these  passages.  They  are, 
indeed,  all  of  one  mind  in  declaring  that 
Isaiah  did  not  write  the  splendid  portion, 
xxxix. — lxvi. ;  but  here  their  agreement 
stops. 

In  allusion  to  a  species  of  publication  not 
'  unusual  in  Germany,  the  name '  flying  leaves* 
has  been  applied  to  parts  of  Isaiah.  In  ii 
is  an  instance  illustrative  of  what  is  meant 
The  first  verse  announces  a  prophecy  con- 
cerning Judah  and  Jerusalem ;  the  second 
commences  a  prophetio  view  of  the  days  of 
the  Messiah;  and  it  is  not  till  the  sixth  verse 
that  '  the  word '  announced  in  the  opening 
verse  begins.  At  the  ninth  verse  seems  to 
commence  a  subject  of  a  far  wider  bearing. 
With  the  commencement  of  the  next  chapter 
the  prophet  returns  to  his  own  disobedient 
countrymen,  and  the  subject  is  followed  up, 
but  with  little  consecutiveness  of  thought; 
for  the  writer  seems  so  mastered  by  his  emo- 
tions, that  he  throws  out  his  words  with  Ht- 
tle  regard  other  than  that  which  truth  and 
religion  demand. 

After  a  similar  manner  prose  is  blended 
with  verse,  so  that  sometimes  the  one  runs 
almost  insensibly  into  the  other  (iv. — riii). 
Thus,  too,  in  following  chapters,  the  wick- 
edness of  the  Hebrews,  their  punishment  by 
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Syrians  and  Egyptians,  the  punish- 
df  these  foreigners  themselves,  and 
r  peace,  safety,  and  joy,  are  inter- 
i  in  a  manner  which,  while  it  sus- 
la  reader's  attention  by  the  constant 
of  acene,  discloses  the  agitation  of 
Jkder  which  the  author  wrote ;  so  that 
Titten  warnings  and  predictions  hare 
i  picturesque  vividness  of  a  present 
and  seem  aa  if  set  down  from  the 
I  lips  of  the  inspired  seer,  who, '  rapt 
hex  times,'  paints  in  horning  words 
dial  stand  before  his  prophetic  eye. 
iQa  the  record  discovers  the  action  of  a 
ad  stats  of  thought,  its  clearness,  its 
I  statements,  its  dealings  with  actual 
ing  realities,  its  strong  and  prevailing 
boat,  its  pure  and  lofty  religions  feel- 
profound  reverence  for  Ood  and  his 
Mnbine  to  evince  a  genuine  and  health- 
extraordinary  condition  of  mind,  and 
•  a  broad  distinction  between  the  true 
t  of  Jehovah  and  the  falsities  of  Del* 
I  Dodona.  It  must  however  be  added, 
is  only  in  the  first  part  we  find  such 
■mingling  of  materials  as  looks  like  a 
ion  of  separate  pieces.  The  second 
i  from  first  to  last  one  grand  poem, 
&  at  whatever  period  it  was  written, 
causes,  consequences,  and  tormina- 
'  the  captivity  in  Babylon. 
t  distinct  as  well  as  emphatic  are  se- 
lf the  prophecies.  We  give  one  or 
tfanees.  Difioult  is  it  to  apply  to  any 
than  the  times  and  the  blessings  of 
stsJah  the  language  employed  in  iL 
With  equal  precision  and  force  is  the 
from  Babylon  set  forth  in  xi.  10 — 16. 
rraphio  is  the  description  of  the  forces 
ring  against  Babylon,  and  the  assault 
hardy  Medes(  expressly  named,  xiii.  17) 
t  city,  whose  ruin  is  described  with  as 
truth  as  force  (xiii.).  In  x.  28,  the 
1  stations  of  the  Assyrian  army  are 
with  a  geographical  knowledge 
m  exact  as  the  manner  of 
is  poetical  How  minute  and 
io  is  the  description  of  the  sins  of  Ju- 
is  set  forth  in  lvii. !  Here  is  a  copy 
lature.  Here  is  evidence  that  the  artist 
d  from  a  reality.  God's  prophets  have 
i  bean  a  persecuted  race,  and  the  per- 
ob  has  raged  the  more,  the  more  faith- 
ays  they  in  bearing  their  testimony; 
Rtsjr  with  so  true,  never  with  so  effective 
i  did  a  writer  describe  *  the  afflictions 
i  ligD toons,'  as  when,  probably  speak- 
himself,  Isaiah  wrote  the  touching  pas- 
feumd  in  1.  4—9 ;  lii.  13— liii.  Then, 
l^at  exactitude  as  well  as  force  is  the 
now  of  Babylon  predioted  (xlvi.  xlvii.) ! 
•age  is  employed  that  betokens  a  full 
ssurate  acquaintance  with  the  political, 
,and  religious  condition  of  the  city  and 
a.  Bat  Cyrus,  the  great  instrument  to 
ifloyed  in  the  ransom  of  the  captive 


Israelites,  is  expressly  named  (xliv.  28 ;  xlv. 
1 ;  eomp.  xlviii.  20).  The  risk  of  proving 
false  was  too  great  tor  the  prophecy  to  have 
been  uttered  before  that  conqueror  had  sub- 
jugated Babylon ;  while  there  was  a  certainty 
of  being  convicted  of  groundless  pretensions, 
if  the  prophecy  of  his  favour  to  the  Jews  was 
not  put  forth  till  after  the  issuing  of  his  fa- 
mous decree.  Besides,  the  whole  tenor  of 
these  lofty  strains  would  have  been  idle — nay, 
could  never  have  come  into  existence  (for 
these  are  not  the  feigned  emotions  of  a  pro- 
fessional poet,  but  the  true  voices  of  the 
most  religious  and  the  most  sublime  of 
God's  prophets) — had  the  period  of  their 
utterance  been  posterior  to  the  decree  of 
Cyrus,  since  beyond  a  doubt  they  were  in 
the  main  designed  to  fulfil  the  command 
with  which  they  begin  (xL  1) — 

•  Comfort  ye,  comfort  ye  my  people,  faith  your  God, 

under  the  troubles  and  oppressions  of  exile 
in  a  land  of  idolaters. 

Now  this  distinctness,  this  precision,  this 
minuteness,  are  tokens  of  reality.  They  dis- 
tinguish the  prophet  from  the  soothsayer. 
They  are  an  appeal  and  a  challenge  to  con- 
temporaries who  would  never  have  received 
the  writings  in  question  had  they  not  known 
them  to  be  genuine,  and  to  whom  these  qua- 
lities were  so  many  tests  and  evidences. 
Nor  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  a  falsifier 
would  have  risked  the  exposure  which  must 
have  followed  the  publication  ot  these  pro- 
phecies, had  they  been  either  mere  bold 
conjectures  or  put  forth  only  near  or  after 
the  events.  Rash  indeed  was  the  experi- 
ment made  by  him,  or  those  who  uttered 
these  predictions  or  published  this  collec- 
tion, if,  with  the  assumption  of  a  prophecy 
in  nearly  every  page,  the  whole  was  nothing 
more  than  history  read  backwards,  and  a  well- 
ordered  series  of  facts  thrown  into  poetic 
confusion.  Such  a  notion  offers  no  expla- 
nation of  the  undeniable  fact  that  these  writ- 
ings were  received  by  the  nation,  enrolled 
among  its  sacred  volumes,  and  appealed  to 
as  of  divine  authority.  Indeed,  the  pro- 
phetio  became  the  great  educational  books 
of  the  people  ;  they  formed  the  national 
mind;  they  created  and  coloured  the  na- 
tional expectations  ;  specifically  they  gave 
rise  to  the  entire  state  of  thought  and  feeling 
which  we  term  Messianio ;  and  must,  there- 
fore, have  been  believed  to  be  genuine  and 
authoritative—- a  belief  which. affords  a  tacit 
but  strong  attestation  to  thrh*  credibility. 

We  regard  with  no  deep  interest  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  the  entire  book,  or  what 
part  of  it,  may  be  ascribed  to  Isaiah.  If 
Isaiah  did  not,  some  one  else  did,  write 
these  sublime  compositions,  whose  truth, 
reality,  and  divine  character  shine  conspi- 
cuously in  every  paragraph.  However  it  ori- 
ginated, the  book  is  here.  It  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Hebrew  people  centuries  be- 
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fore  Christ  It  ha*  been  a  light  to  them 
and  to  the  world.  Blot  out  the  name  Isaiah, 
you  have  not  destroyed  a  line  of  the  book ; 
disown  his  claim,  you  do  not  invalidate  its 
authority.  The  sun  remains  the  same  whe- 
ther designated  *>/»  as  in  Latin,  or  heliot,  as 
in  Greek.  And  in  regard  to  the  allegation 
that  evidence  of  more  than  one  hand  is  seen 
in  the  work,  we  think  that,  as  in  the  case  of 
Homer,  it  is  more  easy  to  conceive  of  one 
Isaiah  than  of  two  or  several. 

The  objectors  would  have  effected  some- 
thing of  a  nature  to  trouble  the  friends  of 
revealed  religion  had  they  proved  that  these 
writings  were  uncongenial  with  the  Mosaic 
system,  tinconducive  to  the  good  of  the  He- 
brews, unsuitable  for  the  benign  purposes 
of  Providence,  unfitted  to  perform  a  part  in 
the  education  of  the  human  race,  unhisto- 
rical  in  their  particulars,  irreligious  in  their 
tone,  and  immoral  in  their  tendency.  This 
they  have  not  done  and  cannot  do,  for  the 
very  reverse  of  the  qualities  here  implied  are 
those  by  which  the  entire  book  (speaking 
generally)  is  distinguished.  Three  prime 
spiritual  truths  are  exhibited,  and  most  va- 
riously and  impressively  exhibited,  in  the 
work : — I.  God  is ;  he  is  the  living  and  true 
God,  in  contradistinction  to  idols ;  he  is  the 
sole  God,  in  contradistinction  to  Persian 
Dualism ;  he  is  a  Mind  separate  from  and 
independent  of  creation,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  visionary  theories  of  speculative  and' 
transcendental  philosophy.  II.  God  it  the 
Governor  of  the  world,  who  exercises  judg- 
ment in  the  earth,  punishing  die  guilty,  re- 
warding the  obedient,  using  all  men  and  the 
mightiest  states  as  his  instruments,  aud  aim- 
ing only  at  one  thing,  namely,  to  (III.)  make 
holiness,  and  with  it  happiness,  universal ; 
which  grand  aim  will  be  realised  in  a  coming 
age,  when,  inferior  instruments  having  per- 
formed their  part,  the  great  Messiah  will 
begin  his  reign  of  piety,  love,  and  peace, 
which  shall  embrace  all  nations  and  extend 
over  endless  ages.  These  three  ideas,  pur- 
sued throughout  the  work  in  union  with  in- 
stances of  partial  retribution,  local  restric- 
tion, national  and  political  colouring,  give  to 
the  prophecies  of  Isaiah  an  ideal  character ; 
so  that  you  have  only  to  strike  out  what  is 
temporary  and  limited,  in  order  to  gain  di- 
vine truth  in  all  the  width  of  its  historical 
import,  and  true  prophecy  in  its  application 
to  Jesus  and  in  its  bearing  on  future  ages. 

The  theory,  however,  which  supposes  that 
the  second  part  was  composed  during  the 
exile,  is  confuted  by  passages  which  require 
an  earlier  date.  The  effect  of  the  captivity 
was  to  disabuse  the  minds  of  the  people  so 
that  they  put  away  that  idolatry  and  its  abo- 
minations, the  practice  of  which,  especially  as 
exhibited  in  the  century  that  preceded  the 
exile,  was  the  cause  why  they  were  appointed 
of  God  to  undergo  that  calamity.  A  state 
of  actual  and  gross  idolatry  ia,  then,  charac- 


teristic of  a  period  anterior  to  the) 
tation  of  the  Jews  beyond  the 
Such  a  state  is  described  as  i 
time  when  these  prophecies  wars  \ 
in  xlviii.,  where  (3)  it  is  implied  that  skt 
city  of  Jerusalem  is  still  standing  castas 
(comp.  lxvi.  0),  and  iu  It.  1—3 ;  ate  waft 
the  moral  and  social  degeneracy  which  list 
latry  produces,  in  lvii.  lviii. ;  in  the  last  pas* 
sage,  with  a  clear  implication  (3^-4)  thai 
the  temple  services  were  then  ('this  day') 
actually  proceeding ;  comp.  lis.  The  aweesal 
part,  perhaps  the  loftiest  of  all  the  nswda» 
tious  of  the  human  mind,  derives  a  aassj 
and  a  completeness  from  the  subject  fitaasV 
ing  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  at- 
tual  events,  the  prophet,  enlightened  by  Hiss 
to  whom  all  things  and  all  times  are  caw 
eternal  present,  foresees  and  declares  that 
the  religious  and  moral  depravity  in  the 
midst  of  which  he  lived  would  inevitably 
end  in  the  captivity  of  the  nation ;  that  this 
punishment  would  produce  reformation,  re- 
formation turn  aside  the  anger  of  God,  was) 
would  restore  his  penitent  people  to  their 
native  land,  and  give  them,  in  reward  far 
their  obedience,  a  degree  of  prosperity  and 
happiness  such  as  they  had  never  before  expe- 
rienced. This  is  the  prophet's  theme.  Bat 
the  manner  in  which  his  utterances  are  pot 
forth  is  as  novel,  various,  lofty,  and  im- 
pressive, as  the  thoughts  themselves  are 
grand.  We  have  here  to  do,  if  not  with  the 
first  of  prophets,  certainly  with  the  finest  ef 
poets.  Say  these  are  not  real  predictions; 
yoa  cannot  deny  that  they  contain  the 
very  essence  of  true  religion.  Refuse  to 
Isaiah  the  honour  of  being  their  author; 
you  are  still  obliged  to  reverence  the  mani- 
festations of  a  mind  that  is  not  the  less  greet 
for  being  unknown. 

The  prophetio  powers  of  the  writer  are  pat 
beyond  a  question,  for  he  describes  a  stela 
of  things  far  greater  than  oould  have  en- 
sued from  any  glorification  of  restored  Juda- 
ism ;  and  we  argue  that  if  the  author  pos- 
sessed the  faculty  of  so  looking  into  the 
future,  he  may  well  also  have  seen  and  fore- 
told the  overthrow  of  the  Chaldean  empire, 
and  the  restoration  of  the  captive  Hebrews 
by  the  favour  of  Cyrus.  Thai  Isaiah  did 
predict  such  a  state  of  things  k  obvione. 
In  the  midst  of  glowing  descriptions  of  the 
coming  glory  of  Israel,  he  interweaves  deeav 
rations  whose  fulfilment  did  take  place,  and 
is  yet  taking  place,  but  which  not  ewem  a 
prophet  of  the  oaptivity  ooT* 
spired,  foresee.  In  bnat 
uons  amount  to  this,  that  the 
should  be  converted  to  God,  and  a  i  m 
reign  commence  whieh  would  be  a  sonree  of 
blessedness  to  all  nations,  and 
prove  the  glory  of  Israel  (xlt  1 ; : 
1—5;  xlix.  14—26;  li.  4— It.;  lx.  Istu). 

In  exhibitins;  the  spread  of  the  ~  " 
of  God  over  the  world,  the  prophet  i 
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■ft  in  terms  whieh  find  no  ooun- 

•  in  Jesus,  the  Christ  of  God, 
accurately  describe,  to  prepare 

ippearance  they  must  have  pow- 
lght,  and  whose  claims  over  oar 
they  still  assert    Thus : 
my  servant  whom  I  uphold. 
In  whom  my  soul  delighteth ; 
My  spirit  upon  him : 
tag  forth  Judgment  to  the  nations. 

•  err  nor  mbe  his  voice, 

■  to  be  heard  in  the  streets, 
reed  shall  he  not  break, 
inf  fax  shaD  he  not  quench ; 
it  fell  nor  be  discouraged, 
a  established  judgment  in  the  earth ; 
las  shall  wait  forhis  law.' 
uaism  of  Isaiah  is  of  a  cha- 
t  dissimilar  to  that   developed 
'  and  the  early  history.    It  still, 
t  Jerusalem  for  its  centre,  but  its 
see  is  the  entire  world.    It  rests 
bat  its  spirit  is,  to  a  large  extent, 
osT  Jesus.    This  widened  vision, 
the  Messiah,  and  the  dis- 
j  objects  occasioned  and  bus- 
of  his  advent  (xlii. 
u  1 — 6;  liii.  lxL),  seems  to   us 

•  if  you  deny  that  it  was  a  nam- 
ahhfal  offshoot  ot  Mosaism,  pro- 
irthe  genial  and  fostering  warmth 
fine  Mind.  Most  extraordinary 
it  a  parallel  would  it  be,  that  the 
at  and  adequate  expression  of  the 
aal  should  have  been  the  work  of 
unknown,  or  an  inferior  prophet ; 
iews  of  God,  of  human  duty  and 
od,  whieh  found  their  archetype 
Jurist,  but  which  the  world  is  not 
d  enough  to  receive  into  its  heart 
mild  have  sprung  from  a  mixture 
'  exclnsiveness,  sagacity,  and  spi- 
aejnation.     See  Pbophbt. 

(L.  insula,  F.  tile,  'an  island'), 
at  tense  of  portions  of  land  sur- 
y  water,  is  a  term  which  does  not 
mood  with  the  Hebrew  original,  for 
tiBMS  denotes  a  coast  or  country 
twardly)  on  the  sea  shore,  or,  still 
ely,  a  distant  land  or  remote  west- 
Is  (Genesis  x.  5.  Is.  xx.  6 ;  xl.  15. 
□rix.  6),  especially  the  coasts  of 
ssiahxxiiL  2,6;  lx.  9.  Jer.ii.  10; 
11mm  islands,  or  western  coast- 
eax  in  connection  with  Tyre,  since 
hcsnicians  it  was  that  the  Hebrews 
ha  little  knowledge  they  had  of 
■flairs  and  the  maritime  districts 
a»  Indeed,  the  islands  and  shores 
stern  or  Great  Sea,  the  Mediterra- 
l  peopled  by  a  Phoenician  popu- 
a  whieh  the  mother  cities  on  the 
toast  of  Palestine  kept  up  a  con- 
nereial  intercourse  (Isaiah  xi.  11 ; 
Baek.  xxvii  8fl).  When  it  is  said, 
s.  1,  that  •  Ahasuerus  laid  a  tribute 
land  and  the  isles  of  the  sea,'  the 
Mat  by  these  terms  to  represent  the 
foi.II. 


whole  world  as  his  vassals,  though  he  may 
have  had  a  special  reference  to  the  expedi- 
tion undertaken  by  Xerxes  against  Greece. 

ISRAEL  (H.  h*  fights  with  God,  or  Gof* 
fighter)  is  a  name  given  to  the  patriarch  Jacob 
in  consequence  of  his  wrestlingwith  an  angel, 
termed  el,  or  god  (Gen.  xxxii. 24,28 ;  xxxv.  9) ; 
the  origin  of  which  account  may  have  been  a 
victory  obtained  by  Jaeob  over  a  formidable 
opponent  named  el,  whom  the  self-glorifying 
faith  of  later  times  identified  with  a  heavenly 
power  denominated  by  the  same  appellation. 
Or  the  name  '  God's  fighter '  may  have  ori- 
ginated from  the  Hebrews  having  in  their 
hands  God's  cause,  in  the  conquest  of  the 
promised  land.  Comp.  Numbers  xxL  14. 
'  Israel,'  however,  became  the  favourite  deno- 
mination of  the  Abrahamids),  who  regarded 
it  as  honourable,  and  used  it  themselves  aa 
their  national  name.  For  *  Israel/  some- 
times '  children  of  Israel,'  or  '  house  of  Is- 
rael,' was  employed  (Exod.  iii.  9.  Deut  vi. 
3,  4.   2  Sam.  xiL  8). 

This  name,  Israel,  was,  on  the  severance 
of  the  kingdom  under  Rehoboam,  retained 
by  the  ten  tribes  in  contradistinction  to  that 
of  Judah,  the  name  of  the  tribe  which,  with 
Benjamin,  remained  faithful  to  the  national 
institutions.  That  the  national  designation 
should  have  been  held  by  the  revolted  tribes 
may  possibly  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact, 
that  they  were  the  greater  number  and  co- 
vered the  larger  part  of  the  land,  as  well  as 
from  the  predominance  of  the  cultivated 
tribe  of  Judah,  who,  in  possession  of  the 
capital,  might  easily  give  its  own  name  to 
the  southern  kingdom.  On  the  blending 
of  the  tribes  in  one  commonwealth,  which 
took  place  on  the  return  from  captivity  in 
Assyria, '  Israel '  ceased,  except  historically, 
to  be  a  distinctive  appellation  (Luke  i.  80). 

In  the  establishment  of  a  separate  king- 
dom under  Rehoboam,  Israel  gained  the 
larger  portion  both  of  men  and  territory. 
Jerusalem  and  the  province  of  Edom  fell  to 
the  lot  of  Judah ;  four- fifths  of  the  country 
and  the  sovereignty  over  Moab  belonged  to 
Israel.  Jerusalem  was  hemmed  in  very  closely 
by  the  alienated  population.  In  the  pass  of 
Gophna  its  last  town  was  Geba,  only  six 
miles  distant.  On  the  eastern  road  also, 
Jericho,  eighteen  miles  off,  was  Israelitish 
(2  Chron.  xxviii.  15).  In  fact,  the  tribe  of 
Judah  would  have  stood  alone  but  that  it 
commanded  some  of  the  Benjamite  towns. 
The  barrier  between  the  two  kingdoms  was 
Mount  Ephraim. 

1  Israel,'  as  denoting  the  land  occupied  by 
the  ten  revolted  tribes,  may  be  described  as 
being  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Mediterranean, 
whose  boundaries  were  on  the  north,  Leba- 
non ;  on  the  west,  the  Mediterranean ;  on  the 
south-west,  Philistia ;  on  the  south-east,  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  Dead  8ea  and  the 
river  Arnon ;  and  on  the  east,  the  Arabian 
desert   Its  capital  was  Samaria.    The  king- 
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dom  of  Israel  was  ruled  successively  by 
twenty  kings  during  a  period  of  about  250 
years,  being  at  last  destroyed  by  the  Assy- 
rians, cir.  720  A.  C,  in  consequence  of  the 
sins,  chiefly  the  idolatry,  of  the  nation  (2 
Kings  xvii.  23). 

ITALY,  called  by  the  Greeks  Hesperia,  or 
the  Western  Land,  as  it  lay  to  the  west  of 
Greece,  probably  the  Hebrew  Kittim  (Gen. 
x.  4),  or  Chittim  (Numb.  xxiv.  24),  a  fruit- 
ful peninsula  in  the  north-west  of  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea,  was  divided  into,  I,  Upper  or 
Northern  Italy,  or  Gallia  Cisalpina  and  Li- 
guria ;  2,  Middle  Italy,  or  Italy  Proper,  com- 
prising Etruria,  Umbria,  Picenum,  Sam- 
nium,  Latium,  and  Campania ;  3,  Lower 
Italy,  or  Magna  Gratia,  which  consisted  of 
Lucania,  Bruttium,  Calabria,  and  Apulia. 

Already  at  the  day  of  Pentecost  appeared 
in  Jerusalem  •  strangers  from  Borne/  the 
capital  of  Italy  (Acts  ii.  10),  shewing  that  in 
the  then  metropolis  of  the  world  had  been 
made  a  preparation  for  the  gospel,  which 
was  afterwards  successfully  proclaimed  and 
established  there  chiefly  by  the  apostle  to  the 
Gentiles  (Acts  xviii.  2;  xxvii.  xxviii.  Heb. 
xiii.  24). 

ITUfLEA,  a  district  which  in  the  time  of 
Jesus  belonged  to  the  tetrarchy  of  Philip, 
son  of  Herod.  Itureea  is  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  Trachonitis  (Luke  iii.  1 ),  and 
is  hence  to  be  looked  for  in  the  north-east- 
ern part  of  Perea.  In  1  Chron.  v.  19,  we  find 
a  tribe  of  Arabs,  called  Jetur  (comp.  1  Chron. 
i.  31,  and  Genesis  xxv.  10),  belonging  to  the 
Hagarites,  whom  Reuben,  Gad,  and  the  half 
tribe  of  Manasseh,  subdued  and  expelled. 
Jetur  is  obviously  the  root  of  Itursa.  We 
are  thus  taught  that  it  lay  in  the  region 
north-east  of  the  Jordan,  where  were  Batanea 


and  Auranitis,  which  also  were  under  Phi- 
lip's  government.  The  name  has  not  in 
modern  times  been  discovered,  to  that  we 
can  give  only  this  general  reference  for  the 
locality,  which  the  ancients  describe  as  a 
high  land  full  of  clefts  and  caverns. 

IVORY,  correctly  given  in  the  Hebrew  at 
teeth,  or  elephants'  teeth,  was  known  to  the 
Hebrews  long  before  they  were  familiar  with 
the  animal  itself,  which,  springing  from  In- 
dia, passed  through  Persia  and  Western  Asia 
into  the  more  western  parts  of  the  world, 
though  elephants  of  a  kind  inferior  to  those 
in  India  existed  in  Africa  at  very  early  pe- 
riods. It  does  not  appear  that  elephants 
were  well  known  to  the  Jews  till,  in  the  time 
of  the  Maccabees,  they  had  to  meet  mem 
in  the  field  of  battle.  Ivory  seems  to  have 
originally  come  to  the  Israelites  from  the 
Phoenicians,  who  imported  products  of  Tn<ii« 
and  distributed  them  over  the  west  (Ezekiel 
xxvii.  10).  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the 
luxury  of  the  Phoenicians  from  the  statement 
— even  if  confined  to  overlaying,  and  that 
only  in  case  of  pleasure-vessels— -that  they 
used  ivory  for  the  benches  of  their  ships 
(6).  As  in  Egypt,  so  in  Palestine,  ivory  was 
employed  for  decorating,  chiefly  by  inlaying 
chairs,  couches,  and  other  pieces  of  furniture 
(1  Kings  x.  18.  Amos  vi.  4),  though  some- 
times it  was  lavished  on  rooms  or  even 
entire  edifices  (1  Kings  xxii.  39.  Amos  iii. 
10.  Psalms  xlv.  8).  Domestic  utensils  and 
images  of  idols  also  were  by  the  aneienis 
made  of  ivory.  Comp.  Bev.  xviii.  12.  Solo- 
mon himself  imported  ivory  with  gold,  silver, 
apes,  and  peacocks.  This  cut  exhibits  arti- 
cles of  the  kind,  being  a  part  of  the  tribute 
paid  by  the  Ethiopians,  as  depicted  on  s 
temple  in  Nubia. 
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IH  (H.  dryness),  sometimes  called 
lead,  *  considerable  city  (not  to  be 
ed  with  Jabes  in  Judah,  1  Chron. 
fing  in  the  north  of  Gad,  or  the 
it  of  Manasseh,  in  Gilead,  beyond 
a  (Judg.  xxL  8,  seq.  1  Sam.  xi.  1. 
EL  4),  identified  with  the  modern 
ibss,  which,  lying  to  the  eouth- 
leiaan  (Bethahan,  or  Scythopolis), 
waters  from  the  east  into  the  Jor- 
•  miles  below  the  southern  end  of 
of  Galilee. 

ME  (H.  evacuation),  a  river  on  the 
■dan,  which  rises  in  the  high  lands 
a,  and  falls  into  the  Jordan  oppo- 
tm.  It  is  small,  bat  has  water  in 
The  npper  Jabbok,  the  Nahr  Am- 
need  the  western  boundary  of  the 
as  (Numb.  xxi.  24.  Dent  iii  16). 
r  Jabbok  was  the  northern  bound- 
i  Amorite  kingdom  of  Sihon.  The 
folded  the  high  land  of  Gilead  be- 
d  and  Manasseh.  It  is  now  called 
rka.  Comp.  Gen.  xxzii.  22. 
i  (H.  he  that  builds),  a  Canaanitish 
Elasor,  in  Galilee,  who  at  the  inva- 
tM  Israelites  effected  a  confederacy 
hem,  and  was  beaten  by  Joshua 
xi  1,  icy.).  The  same  name  was 
a  successor  of  the  preceding,  who, 
at  of  the  Judges,  held  the  Israelites 
tfcm  for  twenty  years,  at  the  end  of 
i  genera],  Sisera,  was  slain  by  Barak 
leroine  Deborah  (Judg.  iv.  1,  seq.). 
TH,  or  Hyacinth,  in  Hebrew  /Wi- 
led in  the  common  version  ligure, 
translation  of  the  8eventy  (Exod. 
I.  Sevel.  xxL  20),  is  a  transparent 
9,  with  a  tendency  to  yellow  and 
as  valued  now  than  of  old. 
I  (H.  he  that  supplants;  A.M.  8844, 
4,  V.  1886),  one  of  the  three  great 
s  in  whom  all  the  families  of  the 
«  to  be  blessed  (Gen.  xxii  18)  ;  a 
rf  which  we  of  these  days  have  seen, 
Bore  and  more  folly  seeing,  the  gra- 
llment  He  was  the  son  of  Isaac 
dean,  and  twin-brother  of  the  elder- 
n,  whose  heel  in  the  birth  he  took 
and  so  received  the  name  of  Jacob 
nr.  31—26).  The  quiet,  domestic 
'  of  the  latter  made  him  the  darling 
>other,  who,  unhappily  misleading 
ongh  false  kindness,  aided  him  to 
his  brother's  privileges  as  the  first- 
L  so  gave  occasion  to  hatred  between 
ona,  and  great  and  lasting  trouble  to 
trite.  Having  reason  to  think  that 
i  safety  demanded  flight,  she  led  her 
•»  sand  Jacob  to  Haran,  their  native 


land,  in  order'  to  choose  a  wife  of  his  own 
kindred  (xxvii).  While  on  his  way,  Jacob  had 
a  remarkable  dream,  and  received  of  God  a 
promise  of  great  wealth  and  honour ;  which 
induced  him  to  set  up  a  monument  of  stones, 
on  which  he  poured  oil  (comp.  Jer.  iii.  9),  in 
commemoration  of  the  Divine  condescension 
(xxviii.).  Arrived  in  Haran,  he  was  well  re- 
ceived by  his  maternal  uncle,  Laban,  whom, 
according  to  the  usage  of  the  country,  he 
served  seven  years  for  the  hand  of  the  fair 
Rachel,  but  was  deceitfully  made  the  hus- 
band of  the  ill-favoured  Leah.  Another  seven 
years'  service  made  Rachel  his  wife.  By 
the  two,  and  Bilhab  and  Zilpah,  their  hand- 
maids, Jacob  had  twelve  sons  and  one  daugh- 
ter (xxix.  xxx.  1 — 24 ;  xxxv.  16,  seq.).  Mean- 
while, Jacob  formed  with  Laban  an  arrange- 
ment by  which  he  acquired  large  posses- 
sions, employing  means  the  character  of 
which  may  not  be  without  parallels,  but 
which,  whether  found  in  modern  or  in  an- 
cient times,  Christian  morality  condemns 
(xxx.).  The  relations  between  Jacob  and 
his  uncle,  which  had  for  some  time  been  of 
an  unpleasant  kind,  this  transaction  seri- 
ously troubled  and  darkened,  so  that,  a  sepa- 
ration becoming  desirable,  Jacob,  after  twenty 
years'  service,  proceeded  to  return  into  Ca- 
naan with  his  wives,  children,  and  cattle. 
Obliged  to  steal  away,  he  was  pursued  and 
overtaken  by  Laban  in  Gilead,  where,  after 
disputes  of  a  threatening  nature,  the  undo 
and  nephew  came  to  terms  of  peace  (xxxi). 
Resuming  his  journey,  Jacob,  having  had 
an  extraordinary  interview  with  God  (see 
Israel),  was  alarmed  by  finding  on  the  road 
before  him  his  brother  Esau,  whose  wrath 
he  dreaded,  and  whom  he  took  steps  for 
conciliating.  Such  measures  were  not  ne- 
cessary. Generous  in  his  nature,  Esau  came 
to  welcome,  not  assail  Jacob,  to  whom  he 
showed  brotherly  love  and  offered  a  guard 
for  his  protection  (xxxii.  xxxiii.).  On  leav- 
ing his  Bedouin  brother,  Jacob,  still  jour- 
neying towards  the  south-west,  at  length  ar-  f 
rived  in  Canaan,  coming  to  '  Shalem,  a  city 
of  Schechem*  (18),  where  he  erected  an 
altar,  which  he  called  El-elohe-Israel,  God, 
the  God  of  Israel.  From  this  place  he  went 
southwardly  to  Bethel,  where  he  built  ano- 
ther altar,  which  he  denominated  El-beth-el, 
God  of  Bethel,  or  of  God's  house.  Travel- 
ling hence,  he  lost  in  childbirth,  at  Ephratah 
(Bethlehem),  Rachel,  whom  having  buried 
in  the  way,  he  set  a  pillar  upon  her  grave. 
At  last,  he  reached  Hebron  and  rejoined  his 
father,  whose  death  brought  once  more  toge- 
ther Jacob  and  Esau,  who,  having  united  in 
the  obsequies  of  their  parent,  separated  an- 
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parently  for  ever  (xxxvi.  6 — 8).  While  Esau 
repaired  to  Mount  Seir,  Edora,  Jacob  settled 
in  Canaan,  where  he  had  to  bewail  the  appa- 
rent loss  of  his  beloved  sou  Joseph  (xxxvii.), 
whom,  however,  compelled  by  famine  to  send 
for  corn  into  Egypt,  he  found  there  in  the 
office  of  grand  vizier,  and  to  whom  he  on 
invitation  went  down.  Here  he  lived  many 
years,  in  the  enjoyment  of  every  earthly 
good,  in  the  district  of  Goshen,  expressly 
chosen  as  the  best  fitted  for  the  abode  of 
himself  and  his  family  (xxxix. — xlvii.).  Ar- 
rived at  the  advanced  age  of  147  years,  Jacob 
felt  the  approach  of  death.  He  therefore 
called  his  sons  around  him,  and,  with  the 
knowledge  of  a  father  and  the  prophetic  eye 
of  a  sage,  pronounced  on  them  characteristic 
blessings  and  died.  Accordiug  to  an  oath 
which  he  had  taken  from  Joseph,  his  dead 
body,  having,  in  agreement  with  Egyptian 
usage,  been  embalmed,  was  conveyed  into 
Canaan, and  interred  at  Hebron  (xlviii. — 1.). 
Thus  was  preserved  a  memorial  of  the  promise 
made  by  God  to  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  him- 
self, that  the  land  of  Canaan  should  belong 
to  their  race ;  and  thus,  even  in  death,  was 
the  right  of  possession  illustrated,  and  ac- 
tual possession  in  some  sort  taken. 

Jacob  is  one  of  those  passive  characters 
that  are  constantly  under  the  power  of  cir- 
cumstances, from  which,  receiving  an  im- 
press, they  prove  good  or  bad  according  to 
events.  Thus  we  find  him  all  his  life  sub- 
ject to  outward  influences,  without  possess- 
ing the  internal  power  necessary  to  subdue 
them  to  his  will.  Under  the  hand  of  his 
mother,  and  living  tranquilly  in  her  tent,  he 
reciprocates  the  love  which  he  excites  in  her 
and  her  household  ;  but,  yielding  to  the  pres- 
sure of  her  stronger  will,  he  commits  a  mis- 
deed that  proves  the  first  of  a  series  of  bad 
or  unhappy  actions,  in  which  he  is  carried 
along  in  life,  now  flying  from  his  in- 
jured brother,  now,  through  his  own  evil 
conscience,  mistrusting  that  brother's  gene- 
rosity ;  serving  his  uncle  during  his  prime, 
and  gaining  advantage  over  and  freedom 
from  him  only  by  the  cunning  which  is 
the  characteristic  resource  of  weakness ; 
till,  yielding  to  the  imperious  demands 
of  hunger,  he  forms  a  connection  with  a 
foreign  land,  into  which  he  is  at  length  in- 
voluntarily led,  and  where  he  terminates  his 
days  in  a  state  of  prosperous  dependence. 
Had  he  possessed  more  internal  power,  he 
would  hardly  have  done  his  mother's  evil 
bidding,  or  been  necessitated  to  lean  on  the 
unsafe  staff  of  Egyptian  munificence. 

JACOB'S  WELL  was,  in  the  days  of  onr 
Lord,  the  name  of  a  fountain  in  the  vicinity 
of  Schechera,  not  far  from  the  road  leading 
from  Jerusalem  to  Galilee,  which  was  con- 
sidered to  have  been  dog  by  the  patriarch 
whose  name  it  bore  (John  iv.  6, 12).  There 
can  be  scarcely  a  doubt  that,  like  other  no- 
mads, Jacob,  when  in  these  parts,  was  com- 


pelled to  dig  wells  for  watering  his  cattle 
(Genesis  xxxiii.  18 ;  xxxvii.  12),  though  no 
mention  is  made  of  such  a  fact  in  the  Book 
of  Genesis,  nor  are  we  sore  that  the  well 
which  now  bears  the  patriarch's  name  is 
that  which  bore  it  in  the  earliest  times  of 
the  gospel;  yet  there  is  nothing  to  prore 
the  contrary,  and  the  local  tradition  is  not 
to  be  contemned. 

JAEL  (H.  a  kid),  the  wife  of  Heber  the 
Kenite,  between  whose  house  and  the  king 
of  Hazor  relations  of  amity  existed.  Avail- 
ing herself  of  these,  Jael  invited  Sisera,  ge- 
neral of  Jab  in,  king  of  Hazor,  to  accept  the 
shelter  of  her  roof  when,  being  defeated,  mat 
soldier  was  flying  for  his  life.  He  accepted 
the  asylum,  was  kindly  treated,  and  then, 
while  asleep,  was  slain  by  his  hostess  (Judg. 
iv.  7,  $eq.).  The  deed  is  highly  praised  (t. 
24) ;  whence  we  may  learn  that  it  is  no  less 
for  warning  and  avoidance  than  imitation 
that  the  Christian  must  study  narratives 
found  in  the  Scriptures. 

J  AIR  (H.  light ;  A.  M.  8041,  A.  C.  1607, 
V.  1401),  a  Gileadite,  one  of  the  Hebrew 
Shophetim,  or  Judges,  who  ruled  Israel 
for  two-and-twenty  years.  His  private  pro- 
perty was  large,  for  he  possessed  in  his  na- 
tive district  thirty  towns;  so  that  to  each 
of  his  thirty  sons,  whose  dignity  was  such 
that  they  rode  on  thirty  ass-colts,  he  gave 
one  of  these  places,  which,  after  him,  were 
named  Havoth-jair,  Jail's  villages  (Judg.  x. 
3—6.     Comp.  1  Kings  iv.  18). 

JAIBUS,  a  ruler  of  the  synagogue,  whose 
daughter  Jesus  restored  to  life;  in  doing 
which  he  gave  utterance  to  an  intimation  of 
his  doctrine  that  death  is  properly  but  a 
sleep,  in  the  words, '  the  maid  is  not  dead,  but 
sleepeth'  (Matt  ix.   Mark  v.   Lake  viii.). 

JAMES  (the  Elder),  in  the  original  the 
same  name  as  Jacob,  is  a  name  borne  in 
the  New  Testament  by  one  of  the  Twelve 
Apostles,  son  of  the  Galilean  Zebedee  and 
Salome,  and  brother  of  the  apostle  John,  in 
conjunction  with  whom  he,  while  pursuing 
his  business  as  a  fisherman,  was  called  to 
the  high  office  of  being  an  apostle  of  Jesus 
Christ  (Matt.  iv.  21, 22 ;  x.  2.  Mark  L 19, 2a 
Luke  v.  10 ;  vi.  14).  The  two,  with  Peter, 
were  admitted  into  the  special  confidence  of 
the  Lord  (Mark  v.  37;  xiii.  3.  Luke  viii 
01) ;  so  that  James  was  present  at  his  trans- 
figuration (Matt  xvii.  1)  and  at  his  humili* 
ation  in  the  garden  (Matt  xxvi.  87),  a  privi- 
lege which  may  have  been  the  occasion  why 
their  mother  preferred  a  petition  for  their  pre- 
eminence (Matt  xx.  21 ).  James  and  John 
appear  to  have  been  distinguished  for  energy 
of  character,  which,  while  yet  unrestrained  by 
the  mild  and  loving  spirit  of  the  gospel, 
broke  out  on  one  occasion  into  a  request 
that  Jesus  would  smite  with  lightning  an 
inhospitable  village  of  Samaritans  (Luke  ix. 
62),  on  which  account  it  probably  was  that 
they  received  from  their  Master  the  name  of 
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i  of  thunder,'  or  Boanerges  (Mark  ill. 
17).  The  activity  which  James  displayed 
during  the  lifetime  of  Jesus  appears  to  have 
been  resumed  after  the  ascension,  for  he 
was  made  an  object  of  the  wrath  of  Herod 
Agrippa,  who,  A.D.  48,  caused  him  to  be 
beheaded  (Acts  xii.  1,  2).  Thus,  in  fulfil- 
ment of  the  words  of  Christ,  did  James  drink 
of  his  Master's  cup  (Matthew  xx.  20—23. 
Mark  x.  85—48). 

The  family  to  which  James  and  John  be- 
longed possessed  some  property,  being,  as 
would  appear,  the  joint  owner  of  a  fishing 
barque  on  the  Lake  of  Galilee,  in  the  work- 
ing  of  which  they  employed  hired  servants 
(Mark  L  20.   Luke  y.  10). 
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JAMES,  distinguished  from  the  former  as 
'the  Less'  (Mark  xv.  40),  or  'son  of  Al- 
pbjBue/  was  also  probably  an  apostle  (Matt 
x.  8.  Mark  iii.  18.  Luke  vi.  15.  Acts  i.  18). 
AlpbsBus  is  a  Orecised  form  of  the  Aramaic 
Cleophae,  Cleopas,  or  Klopas  (John  xix.  25). 
Hence  James  the  Less  was  son  of  Mary,  the 
sister  of  Christ's  mother  (John  xix.  25. 
Mark  xvk  1.  Luke  xxiv.  10),  and  James 
and  Jesus  were  sisters'  sons,  or  cousins ;  on 
which  account,  with  a  latitude  not  unknown 
to  the  Hebrew,  James  is  called  « the  Lord's 
brother*  (Gal.  L  19;  comp.  John  vii.  3.  1 
Cor.  ix.  5.  Matthew  xiii.  55.  Mark  vi.  8). 
From  the  passage  in  Galatians,  it  appears 
that  James  the  Less  held  a  prominent  sta- 
tion in  the  church  at  Jerusalem ;  and  Acts 
xii.  17  shows  us  a  person  of  distinction  in 
the  same  community  bearing  the  name  of 
James,  who,  as  James  the  Elder  is  spoken 
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of  in  ver.  2,  must  be  another  person,  and  is 
probably  James  the  Less,  son  of  Alpha? as, 
and  brother  of  the  Lord  (John  vii.  5  refers 
to  an  earlier  period)     This  eminent  person 


we  find  in  Acts  xr.  18,  ttq.;  xxi.  18,  tec. 
Gal.  ii.  9, 12,  where  he  appears  as  high  in 
office  in  the  church  at  Jerusalem ;  and 
after  the  death  of  James  the  Elder,  he 
seems  to  have  been  simply  termed  James 
(1  Cor.  xt.  7).  His  alliance  with  Jesus  and 
his  own  character  combined  to  raise  him  to 
the  dignity  he  held.  The  influence  which 
ensued  he  employed  for  the  furtherance  of 
his  Jewish  views  of  the  gospel,  and  so  was 
brought  into  collision  with  the  apostle  Paul. 
According  to  Josephus  (Antiq.  xx.  9,  1),  he 
was  stoned  to  death,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
high-priest  Ananas,  cir.  62  A.  D. 

The  passage  in  Josephus  is  so  important 
an  indirect  confirmation  of  the  gospel  his- 
tory, that  we  shall  set  down  the  historian's 
words: — 'Ananus'  (or Ananias)  'assembled 
the  Sanhedrim  of  judges,  and  brought  before 
them  the  brother  of  Jesus  who  was  called 
Christ,  his  name  was  James,  and  some  of 
his  companions.  And  when  he  had  made 
an  accusation  against  them,  as  breakers  of 
the  law,  he  delivered  them  to  be  stoned.' 

JAMES,  THE  EPISTLE  OF,  written  by 
James,  *  a  servant  of  God  and  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,'  probably  James  the  Less,  is 
termed  a  catholic  or  general  epistle,  because 
addressed  not  to  a  particular  community,  but 
to  Christian  converts  from  Judaism,  of  the 
twelve  tribes,  that  is,  of  the  great  body  of 
the  Hebrew  nation,  scattered  abroad  or  living 
in  heathen  and  foreign  lands. 
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The  epistle,  which  must  have  been  written 
before  A.  D.  02,  when  its  author  was  put  to 
death,  appeared  in  a  period  of  trial  and  per- 
secution which  caused  men  to  waver  in  their 
fidelity,  and  occasioned  many  sudden  alter- 
nations of  condition  (i.  2 — 12;  v.  10),  and 
when  it  was  expected  that  the  coming  of  the 
Lord  drew  nigh  (v.  7 — 9).  False  views  of 
the  origin  of  temptations  (i.  19)  and  of  the 
justifying  efficacy  of  faith  (ii.  14 — 26),  as 
well  as  general  improprieties  of  conduct  (ii 
1 ;  iii.  1 ;  iv.  1),  so  prevailed,  that  James 
considered  it  his  duty  to  pen  this  letter.  The 
passage  relating  to  faith  and  works  (ii.  14 — 
20)  is  of  special  importance  as  marking  the 
contrast  held  to  have  existed  between  this 
pillar  of  the  church  (Gal.  ii.  9)  and  repre- 
sentative of  the  Jewish  school  of  Christians, 
and  the  apostle  Paul,  whose  views  on  justi- 
fication by  faith  (Gal.  ii.  10)  it  may  appear 
designed  to  withstand.  The  piece,  however, 
is  a  striking  proof  that  speculative  opinions, 
however  important  in  themselves,  cannot 
suppress  in  the  Christian's  heart  the  natural 
fruits  of  the  divine  religion  of  the  Redeemer 
of  the  world,  for  the  letter  is  replete  with 
the  wisdom,  gentleness,  love,  and  goodness 
of  the  gospel.  After  the  usual  greeting,  the 
writer  speaks  of  the  topic,  temptation,  which, 
as  of  the  most  pressing  importance,  was  up- 
permost in  his  mind  (i.  2 — 14).  Referring 
evil  to  man's  lusts,  he  ascribes  good  to  God, 
who  had  brought  forth  Christians  as  a  kind 
of  first-fruits  of  his  new  creation,  and  they 
ought,  in  consequence,  to  be  gentle  and  ex- 
cellent. Hence  arise  an  exhortation  against 
prevalent  vices,  and  a  brief,  but  fine  and 
true  description  of  religion  (14 — 27).  Hav- 
ing spoken  of  the  needy,  the  writer  is  led 
by  association  of  ideas  to  warn  his  readers 
against  that  unchristian  partiality  which  neg- 
lects the  humble  to  show  honour  to  the  great. 
This  disregard  to  the  poor  was  the  more 
inconsistent,  because  Christians  themselves 
bad  suffered  from  the  injustice  of  rich  hea- 
then men;  and  the  duty  of  maintaining  equal 
Affections  is  urged  by  the  consideration  that 
a  law  is  equally  broken  whether  transgressed 
in  one  point  or  many  (ii.  1 — 12).  The  unbro- 
thetly  spirit  arose,  according  to  the  sequence 
of  (he  apostle's  thoughts,  from  erroneous 
notions  respecting  faith,  as  if  mere  belief 
had  a  saving  power  (12—26).  This  religion 
of  the  head  had  also  occasioned  a  despotio 
manner  of  acting,  accompanied  by  an  ungo- 
verned  tongue,  whose  transgressions  are  re- 
proved, as  well  as  its  natural  effects,  <  bitter 
envying  and  strife ;'  and  a  picture  is  by  im- 
plication drawn  of  the  state  of  Christians, 
which  proves  that  writers  who  paint  the  ear- 
liest days  of  Christianity  as  morally  all  sun- 
shine, borrow  largely  from  their  own  imagi- 
nations. The  reproof  is  terminated  by  a 
beautiful  description  of  '  the  wisdom  that  is 
from  above'  (iii.).  Reverting  to  the  same 
topic,  doubtless  from  a  conviction  of  its 


urgent  importance,  James  describes  the  trot 
origin  of  prevalent  wars  and  fightings,  and 
severely  reproves  the  vices  of  cupidity  and 
sensuality.  Evil -speaking  is  condemned, 
and  an  irreligious  trusting  in  time  to  come, 
which  was  the  more  blameworthy  because 
the  Lord  was  about  to  make  his  second  ad- 
vent (iv.).  Then  follow  charges  of  oppres- 
sion and  injustice  against  rich  men,  which 
it  is  difficult  to  think  Christians  could  have 
rendered  themselves  liable  to,  and  which  may 
refer  to  heathens,  the  rather  because,  in  v.  7, 
the  writer  seems  to  return  to  the  subject  of 
his  first  address,  exhorting  his  *  brethren*  to 
be  'patient  unto  the  coming  of  the  Lord' 
(7 — 11).  Evils  which  appear  to  have  arisen 
from  the  contrary  practice,  probably  since  ju- 
dicial oaths  before  heathen  tribunals  (comp. 
ii  0)  involved  the  invocation  of  idols,  in- 
duced the  writer  altogether  to  prohibit  swear- 
ing. Then  follow  directions  of  a  practical 
nature,  which  bring  remarks  on  the  efficacy 
of  heartfelt  prayer  and  the  greatness  of  that 
work  which  is  performed  in  the  conversion 
of  sinners. 

If  the  epistle  terminates  somewhat  ab- 
ruptly, the  fact  is  only  in  keeping  with  its 
general  character,  in  which,  although  a  train 
of  thought  may  with  care  be  traced,  there 
are  scarcely  any  of  the  ordinary  observances 
and  tokens  of  orderly  arrangement.  The 
piece  is  unartistic,  a  production  of  piety 
rather  than  literature,  yet  containing  pas- 
sages of  high  literary  merit  (L  17,  27 ;  ii 
17—20 ;  iii.). 

The  epistle  shows  that  at  the  very  early 
period  to  which  it  refers,  an  organisation 
already  existed  in  the  Christian  church  by 
which  each  community  was  governed.  Thus 
the  brethren  met  in  their  assemblies,  which 
were  open  to  the  public  (ii.  2),  and  which 
were  obviously  a  copy  of  the  Jewish  syna- 
gogue, this  very  word  being  used.  These 
churches  were  presided  over  by  elders,  whose 
duty  it  was]  to  visit  the  sick  (i.  27),  and, 
having  prayed  over  them,  to  anoint  them 
with  oil  and  pronounce  the  forgiveness  of 
their  sins  (v.  15).  The  members  succoured 
each  other  in  want,  and,  confessing  to  one 
another  their  sins,  afforded  the  aid  of  mutual 
advice  and  prayer  ( 10 ) .  They  also  employed 
themselves  in  endeavours  to  convert  sinners 
(19,  20). 

The  existence  in  this  epistle  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  New  Testament  (Galatians  i.  7 
— 9;  ii.  4 — 9,  11 — 14)  of  evidence  that  the 
earliest  expounders  and  advocates  of  Chris- 
tianity were  not  in  all  points  agreed,  affords 
an  assurance  of  the  good  faith  which  pre- 
vailed on  all  sides  in  the  Christian  church ; 
for  had  imposture  had  any  part  in  the  fabrica- 
tion or  modification  of  our  sacred  writings, 
these  signs  of  disagreement  would  have  been 
carefully  erased.  The  same  divergences  prsve 
that  the  books  must  have  come  into  exist- 
ence before  the  end  of  the  first  century,  after 
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professors  begin  to  regard  diversity 
ion  as  a  great  evil,  to  treat  deviations 
ablished  opinions  as  heresies,  and  to 
mnicato  their  authors.  True  Chris- 
nation  scarcely  snnriTed  the  apos* 
s. 

OSS  and  JAMBBES  are  in  2  Tim. 
entioned  as  the  Egyptian  magicians 
thstood  Moses  (Exod.  vii.  11,  22), 
owever,  appear  to  hare  been  more 
0.  This  disagreement,  and  the  simi- 
f  the  two  names  (comp.  Goo  and 
),  give  reason  to  think  that  we  have 
elie  and  a  trace  of  a  Jewish  tradition 
irevailed  on  the  subject  in  the  first 

tETH.  See  Division. 
IB,  called  in  Hos.  v.  13 ;  x.  0,  'king 
or  the  *  king  of  Jareb,'  neither  of 
•  known  in  history.  The  word  ia 
f  an  epithet  describing  the  ruler  of 
as  '  the  hostile'  or  '  the  great  king.' 
I  Kings  xviii.  19. 

CUTH,  a  city  in  Judah  (Joshua  xv. 
ieh,  before  the  invasion  of  the  Israel- 
i  the  seat  of  a  Canaanitish  king  (x. 
II).  It  now  lies  in  ruins,  under  the 
f  Jarmuk,  about  twenty  miles  south- 
Bin  Jerusalem,  in  the  direction  of 

[OBEAM,  son  of  Haohmon  (1  Chron. 
called  also  Tachmon  (2  Sam.  xxiii. 
of  David's  heroes;  the  chief  of  three 
pear  to  have  fought  together  in  a 
or  on  foot,  a  manner  of  fighting  pre- 
snong  the  Hebrews. 
H  is  properly  a  Greek  name  which, 
a  time  when  Greek  influences  made 
ves  felt  among  the  Jews,  individuals 
lation  were  led  to  adopt  (from  Jesus, 
w),  according  to  a  custom  which  pre- 
f  borrowing  from  the  Greeks  names 
fat  sound  to  their  own  native  Hebrew 
ions — a  practice  which  has  something 
ing  it  in  the  practice  of  modern  Is- 
asBraham  instead  of  Abraham.  The 
rhieh  occurs  thrice  in  the  books  of 
•at.  is  found  in  Bom.  xvL  21  as  a 
i  of  Paul  This  relationship  may 
the  met  that  in  Thessalonioa  Paul  is 
guest  of  Jason  (Acts  xvii.  6). 
KB  (from  a  Hebrew  word  of  similar 
m  opaque,  many-coloured  stone,  of 
siss  quarts,  which  was  in  common 
sag  the  ancients  for  ornament  Pliny 
•>  of  it,  that  though  surpassed  bymany, 
is  the  glory  of  being  very  ancient 
xxviii.  2a  Ezek.  xxviii.  13.  BeveL 
ri.  18, 19). 

J*,  son  of  Japheth,  and  forefather  of 
■tie  or  Ionian  (Ion,  Ivan)  Greeks, 
lying  nearer  to  the  Hebrews,  would 
SB  their  own  name  for  the  country ; 
sane,  Jevan,  may  therefore,  in  a  more 
I  tense,  be  taken  to  represent  the 
tf  Ionia  end  of  Greece  Proper  (Gen. 


x.  2—4.  Isaiah  lxvi.  19.  Eseklel  xxviL 
18). 

JAZEB  (H.  he  that  helps),  a  city  in  Peraa, 
in  the  tribe  of  Gad  (Numb,  xxxii.  1).  Its 
position  is  not  well  known,  but  it  has  been 
sought  somewhat  south  of  Babbath  Amnion, 
and  identified  with  Wady  Sir,  whose  water 
flows  into  the  Jordan  opposite  Jericho.  At 
that  place  are  some  small  pools,  which  are 
thought  to  be  the  sea  of  Jazer  mentioned  in 
Jer.  xlviii.  82 ;  for  sea,  in  Biblical  language, 
often  means  only  a  sheet  of  water. 

JEALOUS  (F.  jaUmx,  from  a  Greek  root 
signifying  to  'be  hot'),  a  heated  state  of 
mind  arising  from  the  possession  by  another 
of  what  belongs  to  yourselfl  The  term  is 
used  of  God  as  strongly  descriptive  of  his 
abhorrenee  of  idols,  which  received  the  ho- 
nour due  to  Him  only  (Exodus  xx.  6 ;  comp. 
Is.  xlii.  8.  Ps.  lxxviii  58). 

JEABIM  signifies  wood  (Josh.  xv.  10). 
Mount  Jearim  (Har-jearim,  that  is,  Wood- 
mount)  was  the  name  of  a  small  hilly  ridge, 
along  which  ran  the  boundary  of  Judah, 
westward  from  Jerusalem.  A  neighbouring 
town  was  henoe  called  Kirjath-jearim  (9). 

JEBUS  (H.  which  treads  under  foot),  the 
ancestor  of  the  Jebusites,  a  elan  of  Canaan- 
ites  (Gen.  x.  16)  who,  at  the  time  of  the 
Hebrew  invasion,  were  settled  on  Mount 
Judah,  or  Ephraim  (Joshua  ix.  1.  Numb. 
xiiL  29),  being  under  a  monarchical  govern- 
ment (Josh.  x.  1, 28),  whom  Joshua  defeated 
(xL  xxiv.  11),  but  could  not  capture  their 
stronghold,  which  was  afterwards  called  Je- 
rusalem (see  the  article ;  xv.  8,  63),  where, 
in  the  time  of  the  Judges,  the  Jebusites  are 
found  predominant  (Judg.  xix.  11),  though 
some  Israelites  seem  to  have  obtained  a 
footing  in  the  place  (i.  21;  comp.  iii.  5), 
which  was  conquered  by  David,  together 
with  Zion,  its  chief  bulwark  (2  Sam.  v.  0, 
sag.),  but  the  Jebusite  population  were  not 
exterminated  (xxiv.  16).  The  remnant  of 
them  was  made  tributary  by  Solomon  (1 
Kings  ix.  20,  seq,).  Jebusites  are  mentioned 
after  the  captivity  (Ezra  ix.  1). 

JEDUTHUN  (H.  who  gives  praise),  a  Le- 
vite  appointed  by  David,  after  the  ark  had 
been  brought  to  Zion,  to  aid  with  music  and 
song  in  conducting  divine  worship  (1  Chron. 
xvi.  41, 42).  He  was  aided  by  his  sons,  who 
prophesied  with  a  harp  to  give  thanks  and 
to  praise  God  (xxv.  8 ;  comp.  2  Chron.  v. 
12).  Hence  there  arose  a  famOy  or  race  of 
singers,  who,  either  from  lineage  or  profes- 
sion, were  termed  sons  of  Jeduthun  (2  Chron. 
v.  12;  xxix.  14;  xxxv.  10.  Neh.  xi.  17).  To 
Jeduthun,  the  chief  musician,  are  inscribed 
certain  Psalms  (xxxix.  Ixii.  lxxvii.),  but  pro- 
bably only  with  relation  to  the  composition 
of  the  music  or  its  performance. 

JEGAB-SAHADUTHA,  an  Aramean  ex- 
pression which  signifies  mount  of  witness, 
being  of  the  same  import  as  the  Hebrew 
Gated  (Gen.  xxxi.  47).    The  former  term 
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was  used  by  Laban,  who  was  an  Aramaean 
(xxv.  20 ;  xxviii.  2),  and  belonged  to  a  race 
which  extended  to  $e  north  of  Palestine, 
from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Tigris,  being 
by  political  rather  than  national  or  linguistic 
qualities  divided  into  Western  Arameans, 
known  by  the  special  name  of  Syrians,  and 
Eastern  Aramaeans,  that  is,  Mesopotamians, 
Babylonians.  The  language  of  the  latter 
generally  bears  the  name  of  Chaldee. 

JEHOAHAZ  (H.  possession  of  Jehovah; 
A.M.  4700,  A.  C.  848,  V.  856),  son  of  Jehu, 
eleventh  king  of  Israel,  ascended  the  throne 
in  the  twenty-third  year  of  Joash,  king  of 
Judah.  During  a  reign  of  seventeen  years 
(comp.  2  Kings  xiii.  10 ;  xiv.  1 )  he  conti- 
nued a  course  of  idolatrous  disobedience, 
and  was  in  consequence  made  subject  to  the 
Syrians,  and  reduced  so  low  that  he  could 
not  muster  more  than  fifty  horsemen,  ten 
chariots,  and  ten  thousand  infantry.  His 
repentance,  however,  was  accepted,  and  the 
day  of  Israel's  doom  was  postponed  (2  Kings 
x.  35;  xiii.  1—9). 

JEHOAHAZ,  or  SHALLUM  (A.  M.  4939, 
A.C.  009,  V.  608),  seventeenth  king  of  Ju- 
dah, son  of  Josiah  and  Hamutal,  was,  after 
a  bad  reign  of  three  months,  deposed  by 
Pharaoh  Necho,  who,  since  his  conquest  of 
Josiah,  exerted  an  influence  over  the  king- 
dom of  Judah.  The  dispossessed  monarch 
was  carried  captive  into  Egypt  (2  Kings 
xxiii.  31— -34.  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  1—3).  In 
Jer.  xxii.  11,  Jehoahaz  bears  the  name  of 
Shallum,  which  may  have  been  his  personal 
appellation,  exchanged  for  the  former  on  his 
ascending  the  throne. 

JEHOASH,  or  JOASH  (H.  fire  of  Jeho- 
vah ;  A.  M.  4716,  A.  C.  832,  V.  841  or  839), 
son  of  Jehoahaz,  and  twelfth  king  of  Israel, 
reigned  sixteen  years.  The  repentance  of 
his  father  and  good  qualities  of  his  own 
caused  some  diminution  in  Israel's  disobedi- 
ence to  Ood ;  consequences  of  which  were  seen 
in  the  pious  concern  the  monarch  showed  to 
the  dying  prophet  Elisha,  and  his  three- 
fold defeat  of  the  Syrians.  The  vigour  thus 
gained  was,  however,  unhappily,  turned 
against  Hebrew  interests;  for  Jehoash  made 
war  on  Amaziah,  king  of  Judah,  who,  proud 
of  his  conquest  of  Edom,  had  challenged 
his  neighbour  in  Samaria.  Israel  was  vic- 
torious, but,  probably  from  some  remnant  of 
a  brotherly  feeling,  stopped  short  of  destroy- 
ing the  kingdom  of  Judah.  Lamentable, 
however,  is  it  to  see  these  two  representa- 
tives of  the  Hebrew  race  engaged  in  mutual 
conflict  the  moment  that  the  defeat  of  foreign 
enemies  gave  them  some  spare  strength.  The 
reply  of  Joash  to  the  challenge  of  Amaziah 
affords  an  interesting  instance  of  the  beauty 
and  expressiveness  of  the  Eastern  parable 
(2  Kings  xiii.  10— xiv.  16). 

JEHOIACH1N  (H.  strength  of  Jehovah; 
A.M.  4951,  A.C.  597,  V.  599),  called  also 
Jecoaiah  (1  Chronicles  iii.  16),  Jechonias 


(Matt  L  12),  son  and  successor  of  Jehofe* 
kiin,  and  nineteenth  king  of  Judah,  ascended 
the  throne  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  under  cir- 
cumstances of  a  generally  adverse  character, 
bnt  of  whose  exact  nature  we  have  no  infor- 
mation, though  it  seems  strange  to  find  him 
apparently  taking  the  sceptre  as  a  matter  of 
right  when  his  father  had  been  earned  cap- 
tive to  Babylon.  The  now  rapidly  sinking 
glory  of  Judah  was  not  retarded  by  this  pow- 
erless monarch,  who,  unwarned  by  all  the 
punishments  suffered  by  his  predecessors, 
pursued  a  wicked  and  idolatrous  conns 
(Jer.  xiii.  18,  teq.)t  and  was  consequently, 
in  the  eighth  year  of  the  reign  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar (comp.  Jer.  Iii.  28,  29),  carried  cap- 
tive to  the  now  all-conquering  Babylon,  toge- 
ther with  his  harem,  his  court,  and  the  chief 
men  of  his  kingdom.  Many  yean  did  Jeho- 
iachin  languish  in  chains,  till  at  last  Evil- 
Merodach  alleviated  his  lot  (2  Kings  xxiv.  8, 
$eq.   2  Chron.  xxxvi.  8,  $eq.). 

JEHOIAKIM  (H.  confirmation  of  /«%*» 
vah ;  A.  M.  4940,  A.  C.  608,  V.  608),  eigh- 
teenth king  of  Judah,  whom,  having  deposed 
his  elder  brother,  Jehoahaz,  Necho  set  on 
the  throne,  substituting  this  for  his  former 
name,  Eliakim.  As  the  result,  he  became 
a  tributary  and  vassal  of  Egypt,  to  meet 
whose  demands  he  heavily  taxed  his  own 
people.  This  subjection,  in  consequence 
of  the  defeat  of  the  king  of  Egypt  at 
Carchemish,  was  in  three  years  exchanged 
for  enslavement  to  the  Chaldees ;  for  Nebs- 
chadnezzar,  his  father's  assailant,  carried 
the  nominal  king  of  Judah  a  captive  to  Ba- 
bylon, since  he  could  not  be  turned  away  from 
evil  by  the  warnings  of  Jeremiah,  nor  even 
by  the  distinct  threat,  'he  shall  be  buried 
with  the  burial  of  an  ass,  drawn  and  cast 
forth  beyond  the  walls  of  Jerusalem '  (Jer. 
xxii.  19).  The  wicked  monarch  even  sought" 
to  take  Jeremiah's  life,  and  actually  slew 
another  faithful  prophet,  Urijah  (xxvi  20, 
»eq.)t  and  burned  Jeremiah's  prophetic  roll 
(xxxvi.  21 — 23).  As  a  chief  cause  of  bis 
deposition,  it  is  mentioned  that  he  filled  Je- 
rusalem with  innocent  blood  (2  Kings  xxiii 
86,  eeq.;  xxiv.  1 — 6.  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  1—4). 
Jehoiakim's  conduct  is  that  of  a  mam 
whom  wickedness  has  driven  to  desperation, 
and  desperation  made  a  fool.  Bather  than 
turn  to  Ood,  he  resolved  to  pursue  his  own 
bad  courses;  and  when  hindrances  of  the 
most  legitimate  kind  appeared,  instead  of 
reflecting  on  their  admonitions,  he  took  vio- 
lent measures  to  remove  them  out  of  bis 
way,  regardless  alike  of  human  blood  and 
his  own  degradation.  Having  imbrued  his 
hands  in  the  blood  of  prophets,  he  mads 
war  on  their  writings,  and,  like  a  madman, 
thought  he  could  alter  the  inevitable  course 
of  events  by  destroying  the  record  of  words 
which  did  not  determine,  but  merely  de- 
scribed them.  Vain  are  all  these  resources 
against  God  aud  his  changeless  and  invin- 
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«Me  laws.  Bat  of  all  the  resources  of 
wickedness  none  is  so  absurd  as  the  burn- 
ing of  books;  for  even  when  copies  were 
rare  the  dreaded  evil  was  not  averted,  and 
undying  infamy  was  earned. 

JEHORAM  (H.  exaltation  of  Jehovah  ; 
A.  M.  4065,  A.  C.  883,  V.  889),  fifth  king  of 
Judah,  son  and  successor  of  the  pious  Jeho- 
shaphat, by  whose  lessons  he  did  not  profit 
From  the  existence  of  incongruous  dates 
(comp.  1  Kings  zxii  00,  51.  2  Kings  viiL 
16),  he  is  thought  to  have  reigned  for  two 
yean  conjointly  with  his  father.  Through 
the  all-prevailing  influence  of  his  spouse, 
Athaliah,  he  became  a  zealous  promoter  of 
the  worship  of  Baal,  and  ere  long  destroyed 
the  good  which  Jehoshaphat  had  originated. 
Impiety  led  to  crime.  In  order  to  make  his 
throne  secure  and  augment  his  riches,  he 
slew  his  six  brothers,  besides  other  per- 
sons of  distinction.  Good  men  mourned, 
Elijah  threatened.  In  vain :  the  infatuated 
monarch  went  on  his  way,  and  brought  Ju- 
dah  to  a  lower  religious  degradation  than 
idolatrous  Israel.  The  external  condition 
of  his  kingdom  corresponded  with  its  inter- 
nal vices.  The  Edomites  wrested  from  his 
hands  their  national  independence  (comp. 
Gen.  xxvii.  40).  His  idolatry  set  Libnah, 
a  priestly  city,  in  revolt  against  him.  The 
Philistines  rose  in  hostility.  The  Arabians 
made  a  foray  into  his  country,  and  carried 
ott,  even  from  Jerusalem,  all  his  sons  save 
one.  After  a  melancholy  reign  of  eight 
years,  he  died  of  a  very  painful  disease  (a 
dysentery),  unlamented,  and  condemned  to 
exclusion  from  the  sepulchres  of  the  kings 
(2  Chron.  xxi.). 

JEHOSHAPHAT  (H.  judgment  of  Jtho- 
«•* ;  A. M.  4644,  A.  0.  904,  V.  914),  fourth 
king  of  Jadah,  son  and  follower  of  Asa,  con- 
temporary of  Ahaxiah  and  Joram,  kings  of 
Israel,  was,  during  a  reign  of  twenty-five 
years,  eminent  for  the  attention  which  he 
gave  to  the  maintenance  of  pure  religion 
and  the  improvement  of  the  people.  Dis- 
tinguished lor  piety,  he  endeavoured  to  sup- 
press idolatry ;  and  with  the  view  of  setting 
the  religion  of  his  fathers  on  a  firm  basis, 
he  took  systematic  measures  for  the  reli- 
gions instruction  of  his  people  (2  Chron. 
xvtt.  7,  ssf.),  and,  as  a  natural  expression 
of  his  own  religions  convictions,  he  ap- 
pointed for  the  administration  of  justice  tri- 
bunals in  every  city  subject  to  a  supreme 
court,  sitting  in  the  capital,  and  consisting 
of  Priests  and  Levites,  who  were  to  act  as 
servants  and  representatives  of  Jehovah  (xix. 
5,  ssf.).  Nor  did  he  neglect  the  material 
welfare  of  his  kingdom ;  so  that,  small  as  it 
was,  it  became  an  object  of  terror  to  the 
neighbouring  Philistian  and  Arab  tribes, 
who  were  brought  to  acknowledge  his  su- 
premacy. Unhappy  was  the  influence  which 
arose  from  the  marriage  of  his  son  Jehoram 
with  Athaliah,  daughter  of  the  idolatrous 


Ahab,  king  of  Israel,  with  whom,  however, 
Jehoshaphat  entered  into  close  political  re* 
latiom  for  the  purpose  of  withstanding  his 
powerful  enemy,  the  8yrisns  (1  Kings  xxii.). 
The  social  and  religious  ameliorations  of 
Jehoshaphat  were  rewarded  by  victories,  to 
which  they  greatly  conduced,  over  the  Moab- 
ites,  Edomites,  and  Ammonites ;  but  his  re- 
forms seem  to  have  been  greatly  dependent 
on  his  own  personal  influence ;  for  after  his 
demise,  they,  as  must  be  all  changes  which 
have  not  their  root  and  growth  in  the  peo- 
ple, were  for  the  most  part  of  brief  duration 
(2  Kings  iii.). 

JEHU  (H.  he  that  is;  A.M.  4672,  A.C. 
876,  V.  884),  the  tenth  king  of  Israel,  hav- 
ing extirpated  the  family  of  Ahab,  began  the 
fifth  (Zimri  being  reckoned)  dynasty  in  Is- 
rael (comp.  2  Kings  ix.  2.  2  Chron.  xxii  7, 
teq.).  As  by  his  position  naturally  placed 
in  opposition  to  the  preceding  family,  he 
proceeded  to  put  down  in  Samaria  the  ser- 
vice of  Baal  (2  Kings  x.  18,  teo.),  but  the 
bovine  idolatry  of  Jeroboam  and  Egypt  he 
did  not  touch,  probably  because  he  found 
it  too  deeply  rooted  in  the  affections  and 
habits  of  the  people.  Under  him,  Israel, 
which  was  now  weak  and  without  aid  from 
Judah,  lost  all  its  trans-Jordanie  posses- 
sions, which  were  captured  by  the  Syrians. 
After  a  powerless  reign  of  twenty-eight  years, 
Jehu  finished  his  days  in  Samaria  (2  Kings 
x.34r-36). 

JEOPARDY  (T.gefahr,*  danger/  Scottish 
jepart),  is  the  translation,  in  Luke  viii. 
82,  of  a  term  signifying  '  to  be  in  peril,' 
which  in  Acts  xix.  27,  40,  is  rendered  *  dan- 
ger.' Comp.  1  Cor.  xv.  30,  and  Rom.  viii. 
85.  The  word  is  written  jupartie  by  Chau- 
cer, mdjupardy  by  Sir  Thomas  Moore. 

JEPHTHAH  (H.  he  will  o/*»;  A.M.  4308, 
A.  C.  1240,  V.  1188),  a  Gileadite  whom,  on 
account  of  his  illegitimacy  on  his  mother's 
side,  his  brothers,  after  the  death  of  their 
father,  thrust  out  from  the  family  posses- 
sions, and  who  in  consequence  became  the 
head  of  a  band  of  freebooters.  In  this  po- 
sition he  gained  so  much  renown,  that  he 
was  appointed  by  the  Israelites  their  chief 
in  a  war  with  their  oppressors,  the  Ammon- 
ites, whom  he  defeated.  His  achievements 
raised  him  to  the  office  of  judge  in  Israel, 
which  he  governed  during  six  years.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Ibzan. 

Before  entering  into  battle  with  the  Am- 
monites, Jephthah  vowed  that,  if  successful, 
he  would  give  as  a  burnt-offering  whatsoever 
came  forth  from  the  doors  of  his  house  to 
meet  him  on  his  return.  His  daughter,  in 
the  joy  of  her  heart,  came  with  music  to 
give  a  welcome  to  her  victorious  parent 
On  seeing  her,  his  only  child,  how  did  the 
heart  of  the  hero  sink !  But  the  vow  was 
made,  and  must  be  kept.  The  only  favour 
that  his  daughter  asked  was  a  reprieve  of 
two  months,  in  order  that  she  might  go  up 
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•nd  down  the  mountains,  and,  with  her  com- 
panions, bewail  her  unhappy  lot  in  dying 
without  having  been  a  mother.  The  grace 
was  accorded.  At  its  termination  she  was 
put  to  death  (Judges  xi.  zii.  1 — 7). 

This  blameworthy  act  has  been  differently 
represented  by  two  opposite  schools.  One, 
impelled  by  a  feeling  of  unwarrantable  hos- 
tility to  the  8criptures,  have  endeavoured  to 
make  it  serviceable  in  proving  that  the  an- 
cient Hebrews  practised  human  sacrifices, 
and  that  Jehovah  was  only  a  refinement  on 
Moloch,  who  was  their  original  deity. 

The  other  school,  actuated  by  false  assump- 
tions of  a  friendly  nature,  and  influenced  by 
the  incidental  mention  of  Jephthah  in  Ueb. 
xi.  92,  have  taken  it  to  be  impossible  that  the 
girl  could  have  been  really  sacrificed,  and 
so  were  led  to  suppose  that  she  was  de- 
voted to  a  life  of  perpetual  virginity.  This 
is  not  to  believe,  but  disbelieve,  not  to  ex- 
pound, but  explain  away  Scripture,  which 
in  this  case  is  clear  and  explicit  A  know- 
ledge of  the  history  of  the  times  might  have 
shown  to  both  schools  that  the  Mosaic 
institutions  were  in  no  way  answerable  for 
a  transaction  which  was  in  contravention  of 
them,  especially  in  a  period  when  those  in- 
stitutions had  only  partially  come  into  ex- 
istence, and  had  been  repeatedly  infringed 
(Judg.  x.  6,  kg,.),  and  on  the  part  of  a  man 
who,  whatever  merit  he  possessed  as  the 
liberator  of  Israel,  on  which  account  he  is 
favourably  mentioned  by  the  writer  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  was  the  son  of  a 
strange  (foreign)  woman,  was  born  out  of 
wedlock,  had  from  an  early  period  of  his 
life  been  a  disqualified  person,  and  at  last 
made  himself  the  leader  of  a  troop  of  ma- 
rauders (xi.  2,  3).  Such  an  education  on 
the  border-lands  of  idolatry  and  theism,  may 
well  have  prepared  him  both  for  his  vow  and 
its  observance.  Nor  can  the  friends  of  re- 
velation defend  his  conduct  except  on  the 
assumption  of  the  general  and  most  perilous 
error,  that  David's  crime  with  Bathsheba, 
and  other  misdeeds  which  are  merely  re- 
corded in  the  Bible,  must  be  either  extenu- 
ated, veiled,  or  excused. 

JEREMIAH  (H.  elevated  of  Jehovah),  the 
second  (Isaiah  being  the  first)  of  the  greater 
prophets,  the  son  of  Hilkiah  (comp.2  Kings 
xxii.  4),  of  a  sacerdotal  family  resident  in 
the  priestly  town  of  Anathoth  (now  Anata, 
comp.  Josh.  xxi.  18),  in  Benjamin,  about 
three  miles  to  the  north  of  Jerusalem,  began 
his  ministry,  when  quite  young,  in  the  thir- 
teenth year  of  Josiah,  king  of  Judah  (A.M. 
4919,  A.C.  629,  V.  629),  and  continued  it 
in  that  of  his  four  successors,  Jehoahaz,  Je- 
hoiakim,  Jehoiachin,  and  Zedekiah,  during  a 
period  of  above  forty  years.  With  reluctance 
did  he  enter  on  his  arduous  duties,  whioh, 
however,  he  prosecuted  most  diligently  in 
the  midst  of  blind  opposition  and  deter- 
mined hostility,  that  bring  into  bold  relief 


the  hardheartedness  and  depravity  of  me 
chief  men  and  rulers  of  Judah.  As  witk 
others  whose  energies  have  been  given  to 
religion  and  literature,  few  are  the  events  of 
his  life,  which  for  the  most  part  is  found  in 
his  recorded  thoughts.  Labouring  strenu- 
ously to  detach  his  people  from  relying  oa 
earthly  power,  and  to  lead  them  to  Jehovah 
as  their  only  safe  refuge ;  or,  if  they  would 
look  to  man,  to  guard  against  revolting  from 
Babylon  and  alliance  with  Egypt ;  urging  oa 
the  attention  of  the  nation  the  certain  fact 
that  ruin  would  overtake  them,  unless  they 
turned  from  idolatry  and  its  attendant  ini- 
quities; rebuking  alike  prince,  priest,  and 
people,  he  drew  on  himself  an  almost  uni- 
versal dislike  which  ripened  into  enmity,  so 
that  his  life  was  put  in  peril,  and  his  liberty 
taken  away.  Owing,  at  last,  his  deliverance 
to  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  receiving  from  that 
monarch  an  offer  of  an  honourable  asylum 
at  Babylon,  he  virtuously  preferred  affliction 
with  his  own  race,  and,  doubtless  in  the  hope 
of  rendering  some  service,  placed  himself  at 
the  side  of  Oedaliah,  whom  the  king  of  Baby- 
lon had  set  over  the  vanquished  Israelites  ( Jer. 
xxxix.  xl.).  On  the  assassination  of  Oeda- 
liah, the  venerable  prophet  was  carried  down 
into  Egypt,  whither  the  ascendant  party  fled, 
and  where,  in  a  short  time,  he  entered  into 
his  rest,  after  a  most  troubled  life,  and  after 
seeing  the  fulfilment  of  much  of  what  he 
had  foretold. 

At  the  express  command  of  God,  Jere- 
miah abstained  from  incurring  the  obliga- 
tions that  ensue  from  a  married  life  (xvL 
2).  The  reason  may  be  found  in  the  diffi- 
culties of  his  career.  All  his  energies  and 
care  were  required  for  the  service  of  his 
country,  to  which  he  gave  an  undivided 
heart,  in  the  vain  hope  of  saving  it  from 
ruin.  His  self-denial  enhances  our  esti- 
mation of  his  worth,  while  his  example  can 
with  justice  be  cited  only  in  cases  of  similar 
necessity.  His  character  was  conformable 
to  his  work.  Indomitable  perseverance,  un- 
wearied assiduity,  strong  affections,  and, 
above  all,  a  profound  and  ceaseless  regard 
to  the  Divine  will,  made  him  eminently  fit  to 
struggle  on  for  many  years  against  *  a  wicked 
and  perverse  generation '  in  the  display  of  a 
faithfulness  in  reproof,  an  urgency  of  appeal, 
and  a  terror  of  denunciation,  which  find  no 
parallel  ont  of  the  pages  of  the  Bible,  and 
which  may  well  raise  a  blush  on  the  cheeks 
of  such  Christian  preachers  as  speak  blandly 
of  great  national  crimes,  and  prefer  a  false 
courtesy  to  the  paramount  claims  of  truth, 
justice,  and  God. 

Besides  his  prophecies,  Jeremiah  has  the 
credit  of  being  the  author  of '  The  Lamenta- 
tions,' and  an  elegiac  poem  on  the  death  of 
Josiah  (2  Chron.  xxxv.  25).  The  writer  of  the 
Chronicles  (xxxvi.  21)  and  Daniel  (ix.2)  have 
referred  to  his  announcements  of  the  return 
from  the  captivity  (xxv.  12 ;  xxjx.  10).    By 
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Matthew  he  is  placed  in  the  class  of  pro- 
phets who  bore  testimony  to  Christ  (ii  17 ; 
xvi.  14;  xxvii.  9).  In  the  last  passage, 
voids  are  cited  as  from  Jeremiah  which  are 
not  found  in  his  extant  writings,  but  words 
of  a  somewhat  similar  import  may  be  read 
in  Zeehariah  (xL  12).  Probably,  Matthew 
wrote  merely, •  spoken  by  the  prophet,'  which 
is  in  accordance  with  the  reading  given  in 
his  edition  of  the  Greek  New  Testament  by 
Tisehendor£ 

£  rents  in  the  life  of  Jeremiah  are  also 
eonneeted  with  other  persons  who  are  spoken 
of  in  this  work.  See  Babuch,  Gedaliah,  See. 

JEREMIAH,  THE  BOOK  OF  THE 
PBOPHET,  is  in  substance  generally  ad- 
mitted to  be  the  work  of  the  person  whose 
name  it  bears,  and  who  has  given  exact  de- 
tails respecting  himself  and  the  communica- 
tions he  received  from  on  high.  Indeed, 
the  book  contains  too  many  evidences  of 
baring  been  written  at  the  alleged  time  to 
•Dow  any  competent  judge  to  entertain  a 
serious  doubt  on  the  question.  Among 
other  testimonies  to  this  point,  we  indicate 
the  following :  namely,  that  when  these  ora- 
cles and  historical  notices  were  penned,  the 
Mosaic  polity  and  ritual  were  still  observed 
in  Jerusalem  (iv.  3,  5, 10,  11,  14;  v.  1,  5 ; 
viL  8,  eff. ;  xiiL  13, 18 ;  xviii.  11, 18) ;  that 
the  ChsJdssans  had  not  come  up  to  destroy 
it,  but  were  on  the  point  of  so  doing  (i.  15 ; 
iv.  6 ;  t.  15 ;  vi.  1,  22) ;  in  the  interval,  how- 
ever, was  given  a  time  for  repentance,  on 
the  appearance  of  which  the  threatened  ca- 
lamity would  be  turned  away  (iv.  1 ;  vi.  8 ; 
vii.  8) ;  that  should  the  offered  mercy  be 
refused,  still  a  remnant  would  be  spared  (v. 
18)  who  would  return  back  home,  when  the 
alienated  kingdoms  of  Judah  and  Israel 
would  again  be  one  (iii.  18 ;  xri.  10).  The 
time  is  still  more  closely  marked  by  ii.  18, 
80,  where  we  see  that  the  prophecy  was  pub- 
lished after  Judah  had  disowned  allegiance 
to  Asyria,  and  thrown  itself  on  the  protec- 
tion of  Egypt ;  and  by  vii.  15,  which  shows 
that  Israel  had  already  been  expatriated. 
These  facts  combine  to  fix  the  composition 
before  «>.  590  A.  0.,  when  Jerusalem,  and 
after  720  AX.,  when  Samaria  was  laid  waste, 
sad  when  Judah  transferred  its  fealty  to 
Egypt.  This  last  date  is  reduced  to  a  lower 
■amber  by  xv.  4,  where  Manasseh  (dr.  690) 
is  mentioned  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show 
thai  the  passage  was  put  forth  some  time 
after  his  death  (cir.  640).  This  brings  the 
period  of  the  ministry  of  Jeremiah  into  the 
half  century  immediately  preceding  the  fall 
of  the  Jewish  capital.  Hence  these  prophe- 
cies were  uttered  before  the  events  of  which 
they  speak.  That,  in  agreement  with  the 
declarations  of  the  prophet,  the  Chaldsans 
did  come  and  destroy  the  national  polity, 
sad  that  a  remnant  of  the  people  did  return 
to  their  native  land  when  Judah  and  Israel 
vers  again  jmited,  an  well  known  and  un- 


disputed facts.  Confirmation  Is  added  by 
passages  which  describe  the  deep  and  varied 
iniquity  of  all  classes  of  the  people  (v.  81 ; 
vi  18;  vii.  8,  11,  81 ;  ix.  2,  teq.) ;  also  by 
the  vivid  descriptions  given  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  enemy,  and  its  consequences 
(viii.  16 ;  ix.  9,  teq. ;  xii.  7,  teq.) ;  also  of  a 
drought,  which  is  painted  as  by  an  eye-wit- 
ness (xiv.  1—6) ;  equally  by  the  strong  na- 
tural, humane,  patriotic,  and  religious  emo- 
tions excited  by  the  prospect  of  the  coming 
calamities  (iv.  19,  teq.;  viii.  21 ;  ix.  1,  teg.). 
From  all  which  arises  a  strong  evidence  on 
behalf  of  the  certainty  of  other  predictions 
which  relate  to  more  distant  periods,  and 
even  more  important  events;  such  as  the 
eon  version  of  the  Gentiles  (xvi.  19)  and  the 
advent  of  the  Messiah.     See  below. 

The  reception  and  preservation  of  this 
book  of  Jeremiah  attest  its  truth  and  cre- 
dibility. The  life  of  the  prophet  was  as- 
sailed (xi.  18,  $eq.;  xii.  6,  teq.;  xv.  10,  15, 
ttq. ;  xvi.),  his  writings  enrolled  in  the  na- 
tional sanctuary.  Whence  the  difference? 
A  sanctity  was  around  the  latter  which  the 
former  was  without  The  living  man  was 
obnoxious  because  he  spoke  the  truth;  that 
very  truth  embalmed  his  memory  and  conse- 
crated his  writings.  This  growth  of  venera- 
tion is  conformable  to  analogy.  In  the  actual 
case  it  is  the  more  striking,  because  Jere- 
miah, in  the  execution  of  his  duty,  assailed 
all  the  great  powers  of  the  nation — the 
throne,  the  altar,  the  aristocracy  (v.  80,  31 ; 
viii.;  x.  21) — who  would  by  no  means  have 
been  the  medium  of  transmitting  to  pos- 
terity the  dark  catalogue  of  their  own  mis- 
deeds, had  not  Ood  and  truth  been  stronger 
than  human  passions.  One  class,  the  false 
prophets,  who  charged  Jeremiah  with  utter- 
ing things  both  untrue  and  unnational,  and 
whom  that  man  of  Ood  in  no  way  attempted 
to  conciliate,  must  have  occasioned  the  se- 
verest scrutiny  into  his  claims,  and  would 
have  easily  caused  unpopular  falsities  to  pass 
into  deserved  oblivion.  In  reality,  however, 
their  words  hare  perished,  while  those  of 
Jeremiah  are  immortal. 

The  Book  of  Jeremiah  divides  itself  into 
two  parts.  The  first  contains  addresses  to 
the  Jews,  with  interspersed  historical  notices 
(i. — xlv.)  The  second  comprises  prophe- 
cies against  foreign  nations  (xlvi. — li).  A 
supplement  (lii.)  presenting  the  history  of 
the  last  Jewish  king,  Zedekiah,  closes  the 
work.  The  addresses  to  the  Jews  are  dis- 
tinguished by  their  contents.  Those  in 
which  a  moral  purpose  predominates,  may 
be  found  in  i. — xii.  13 ;  xiii. — xviii. ;  xxii. — 
xxir.  The  following  are  distinguished  for 
their  political  bearing:  xxi.  xxvii.  xxviiL 
xxxii. — xxxiv.  xxxvii.  References  to  the 
days  of  the  Messiah  will  be  found  in  iii. 
16 — 18 ;  xxiii.  1—8 ;  xxxi.  81,  teq. ;  xxxiii. 
14—26.  Jeremiah,  like  Isaiah  and  Amos, 
had  occasion  to  direct  his  language  against 
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individual!  (iz.  1-6,  xxriii.  6—17;  xzix. 
24,  32).  In  his  oracles  respecting  foreign 
nations,  Jeremiah  threatens  with  overthrow 
the  Egyptians,  Philistines,  Moabites,  Am- 
monites, Edomites,  Damascenes,  Elamites, 
and  Babylonians  (xlvi. — li.) 

The  arrangement  of  the  matter  has  given 
much  trouble,  since  it  is  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain what  (if  any)  principle  was  followed  in 
putting  the  several  parts  together.  The  ear- 
lier portions  only  appear  to  be  in  chronolo- 
gical order.  The  first  chapter  forms  a  pro- 
per introduction.  From  ii. — vL  stand  in 
their  right  place  as  having  been  produced 
in  the  reign  of  Josiah,  under  whom  Jere- 
miah began  his  prophetical  career.  The 
contents  of  vii. — ix.  look  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim  (comp.  xxvi. 
1 — 6  with  vii.  2 — 12),  and  are  therefore  in 
their  proper  place ;  for  there  is  no  prophecy 
clearly  relating  to  the  short  reign  of  Jehoahaz, 
who  was  followed  by  Jehoiakim.  To  what  time 
belongs  x.  1 — 16  is  not  known.  Here,  how- 
ever, ceases  the  chronological  arrangement 
The  passage  x.  17 — 2d  is  thought  to  belong 
to  the  times  of  Jehoiachin.  The  following 
chapter,  xi.,  however,  has  been  referred  back 
to  the  times  of  Josiah.  Unknown  is  the  date 
of  the  short  piece,  xii.  1 — 6 ;  that  found  in 
xii.  7 — 17,  has  been  ascribed  to  the  days  of 
Zedekiah.  It  may,  however,  be  questioned 
whether  these  are  all  chronological  displace- 
ments, and  not  in  part  the  natural  expres- 
sions of  the  prophets  confused  mind,  which 
in  its  visions  mixed  together  different  times 
and  dissimilar  conditions.  The  absence  of 
chronological  order  is  not  diminished  in  the 
remainder  of  the  book,  as  may  appear  from 
this  arrangement  of  passages  according  to 
critics,  written  under  Jehoiakim,  xi.  xxv. 
xxvi.  xxxv.  xxxvi.;  and  under  Zedekiah,  xxi. 
xxiv.  xxvii. — xxix.  xxxii. — xxxiv.  xxxvii. 
xxxviii.  It  also  deserves  notice,  that  while 
the  Seventy  in  general  closely  follow  the 
order  of  the  Hebrew  text,  they  have  here  de- 
parted from  it  The  prophecies  against  fo- 
reign nations,  which  in  the  original  stand  at 
the  close,  they  have  placed  in  the  middle. 
Passages  also  are  now  found  in  this  book 
whose  right  to  form  part  of  it  has  been  ques- 
tioned. In  li  64  we  read,  '  Thus  far  are 
the  words  of  Jeremiah ;'  whence  it  appears 
that  the  concluding  chapter  was  not  pro- 
duced by  him.  It,  with  the  exception  of 
28 — 30,  was  borrowed  from  2  Kings  xxiv. 
18 — xxv.  30,  and  may  have  been  added  in 
order  to  complete  the  historical  notices  sup- 
plied by  the  prophet  On  insufficient  grounds 
has  the  authenticity  of  li.  and  Hi.,  and  of 
other  parts,  been  called  in  question.  Obvi- 
ously, however,  these  attacks,  as  well  as 
those  made  on  Isaiah,  have  proceeded  from 
a  determination  to  get  rid  of  what  bore  a 
supernatural  character  in  being  a  clear 
prediction  of  future  events.  With  a  cer- 
tain school  it  has  been  a  maxim  to  regard 


definite  predictions  as  proofs  that  the  Scrip- 
ture appeared  at  the  time  when  the  event  at 
foretold  entered  into  history.  Thus,  if  a 
prophet  foretels  the  capture  of  Jerusalem 
by  Nebuchadnexsar,  or  mentions  Cyrus  by 
name,  he,  by  so  doing,  is  held  to  belong  to 
the  period  of  which  he  speaks.  This  is  net 
to  expound,  but  destroy  the  Bible ;  not  to 
investigate,  but  deny  the  claims  of  pro- 
phecy ;  not  to  interpret  the  past  in  its  own 
light,  but  to  thrust  on  it  the  speculations  of 
modern  times.  Such  a  proceeding  is  con- 
trary both  to  a  sound  theology  and  to  com- 
mon sense. 

JEREMIAH,  THE  LAMENTATION8 
OF,  derive  their  English  name  from  the 
Latin  Vulgate  translation  (Lamentationes), 
being  among  the  Jews  called  Ehca  (Ah !), 
the  opening  word,  or  from  their  subject, 
Kinnoth,  that  is,  <  wailings.'  In  the  Hebrew 
Bibles  they  stand  between  Ruth  and  Eccle- 
siastes,  among  the  Hagiographa,  or  Sacred 
Writings,  specifically  so  termed;  the  Jewi 
make  diem  one  of  the  five  volumes  or  rolli 
termed  Megillotk. 

The  subject  of  the  poem  is,  beyond  a 
doubt,  the  condition  of  Judah  snd  Jerusa- 
lem occasioned  by  the  conquest  of  Nebo- 
chadnezxar,  and  die  "ttfitftflnont  tssssrisfs 
and  deportation. 

The  poem  was  written  a  short  Osst  aflat 
the  commencement  of  the  eaptivity.  litis 
appears  from  the  graphic  desoripttsft  with 
which  it  opens,  and  in  which,  with  a  -tree 
poetic  vision,  the  writer  exhibits  IsimJssi 
as  a  solitary  widow  weeping  sore  in  the  sJfkfl 
in  consequence  of  her  bereavement,  *fjr 
Judah  is  gone  into  captivity'  (i.  1—4).  1¥t 
same  fact  is  attested  in  die  whole  efcspsv* 
in  which  Jerusalem  is  personified  as  speak- 
ing of  her  actual  distress  in  a  variety  of  seen* 
ners  no  less  striking  than  painful ;  the  sea 
of  which  is, 

*  Abroad,  the  sword  bereaveth ; 
At  home,  certain  death.* 

Indeed,  similar  evidence  is  presented  in  the 
remainder  of  the  short  Book  (ii.  16—19, 21 ; 
iii.47;iv.8;v.  5, 17). 

In  one  sense,  the  Lamentations  form  the 
history  to  the  Prophecy  of  Jeremiah;  for 
they  record,  only  in  a  poetical  form,  the 
events  as  having  actually  taken  place,  which 
his  prophetic  writings  foretold.  Not  only 
are  the  events  recorded,  but  the  causes  art 
assigned,  and  in  both  is  found  a  strict  ac- 
cordance with  the  general  tenor  of  the  He- 
brew Scriptures,  and  specifically  with  the 
previous  writings  of  Jeremiah.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  see  how  a  competent  judge,  on  perus- 
ing these  two  consecutive  writings,  can  deny 
either  that  predictions  existed  among  the  He- 
brews, or  that  they  received  due  fulfilment 

The  Alexandrine  translators  state  in  a  few 
prefatory  words,  that  after  Israel  had  been 
enslaved  snd  Jerusalem  left  waste,  Jeremiah 
sat  himself  down,  and,  with  weeping  eyes, 
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Jirge  over  his  afflicted  mother 
lis  Account  of  the  origin  of  the 
corroboration  in  its  contents 
Josephns  also  (Antiq.  z.  9,  1) 
work  to  Jeremiah,  and  with  him 
ly  the  Talmud  and  Jerome,  bat, 
dots  importance,  the  thoughts, 
traseology. 

eolations  have  peculiarities  of 
nerit  notice,  the  rather  because 
show  that  it  is  possible  for  an 
trior  to  be  connected  with  the 
1  and  touching  thoughts.  The 
,  fourth,  and  fifth  poems  have 
two  verses;  the  third  consists 
iss  twenty-two.  This  number 
led  by  the  number  of  the  letters 
•v  alphabet;  for  all  these  poems, 


except  the  last,  are  alphabetical,  that  is,  each 
verse  in  turn  begins  with  a  letter  of  the  alpha- 
bet, A,  B,  C,  &e.  The  third  poem,  or  chapter, 
is  still  more  artificial,  consisting  of  twenty- 
two  triplets,  each  of  the  three  lines  of  which 
begins  with  the  letters  taken  in  order  (comp. 
Ps.  cxix.). 

JERICHO  (H.  meaning,  probably,  va- 
pour), a  royal  city  of  Canaan,  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  thirty  royal  cities,  having  a 
king  of  its  own  (Josh.  xii.  9),  afterwards  a 
town  of  Benjamin;  lying  seventeen  miles 
north  east  of  Jerusalem,  five  from  the  north- 
ern extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  about  the 
same  distance  west  of  the  Jordan,  nearly  op- 
posite the  part  where  the  Israelites  passed 
that  river  on  their  entrance  into  Palestine, 
so  that  Jericho  was  the  first  town  which 
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subdue.  As  the  valley  of  the 
mere!,  so  the  vicinity  of  Jericho 
lated  a  plain,  *  the  plain  of  the 
rieho'  (Deut  xzxiv.  3.  Josh.  iv. 
The  valley  of  the  Jordan,  which 
jp  ravine,  lies  near  Jericho,  from 
mdred  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
in.  The  rays  of  the  sun,  here  de- 
ugmented  in  power  by  reflection, 
plains  sultry,  and  therefore  both 

and  very  productive.  Hence, 
strict  is  distinguished  for  luxu- 
fetation  and  material  beauty,  its 
are  a  weak  and  sickly  race.  This 
as  abounded  in  palms,  whence 

*  die  city  of  palm  trees '  (Deut. 
dg.  iii  18),  and  was  famous  for 
Mm.    Enriched  by  its  natural 


products,  it  rose  si  an  early  period  to  dis- 
tinction and  independence  (Joshua  xii.  9), 
the  former  of  which  it  enjoyed  in  the  days 
of  the  Redeemer.  Of  the  latter  it  was  de- 
prived by  Joshua,  who  by  special  aid  re- 
duced it  shortly  alter  he  had  set  his  foot  on 
the  soil  of  Palestine  (vi.).  That  hero  hav- 
ing destroyed  the  place,  its  reconstruction 
was  forbidden  under  a  penalty  (Joshua  vi. 
28),  which  Hiel,  in  the  days  of  Ahab,  in- 
curred (1  Kings  xvi.  34 ;  comp.  2  Sam.  x. 
5).  From  the  last  passage  but  one  it  seems 
likely  that  Jericho,  after  the  division  of  the 
kingdom,  belonged  to  Israel,  whether  ori- 
ginally or  by  conquest  does  not  appear. 
With  this  fact  it  is  in  accordance  that  Eli- 
sha,  a  prophet  of  Israel,  had  here  many  dis- 
ciples, sons  of  the  prophets  (3  Kings  ii  4, 
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•eg.).  Under  Ahas,  however,  it  belonged  to 
Judah  (2  Chron.  xxviii.  16).  Being  near 
the  borders,  it  probably  ohanged  maaten 
more  than  once.  After  the  exile,  Jericho 
took  part  in  rebuilding  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii. 
2).  In  the  time  of  the  Maccabees  it  was 
furnished  with  fortifications,  which  Herod 
enlarged,  at  the  same  time  adorning  the 
place  with  palaces,  in  one  of  which  he 
ended  his  days.  As  Jews  in  their  journeys 
from  Galilee  to  Judea  sought  to  avoid  Sa- 
maria, that  lay  between  them,  they  com- 
monly proceeded  to  Jerusalem  through  Je- 
richo, as  did  Jesus  (Matt.  zz.  29.  Mark  x. 
46.  Luke  xix.  1 ).  Jericho,  destroyed  by  the 
Romans,  rose  from  its  ruins,  and  in  later 
times  became  a  bishop's  see.  It  was  a  city 
in  the  time  of  the  crusades. 

The  road  from  Jericho  by  Bethany  to  Je- 
rusalem, lies  over  unfruitful  sands  and  high, 
wild,  precipitous,  and  naked  rocks.  As  it 
was  an  uninhabited  wilderness  (Josh.  xvi. 
1),  the  gorges  and  clefts  of  the  rocks  har- 
boured robbers  in  all  periods.  Hence  the 
name,  Adummim,  'the  red  or  bloody  way' 
(Josh.  xv.  7).  The  scene  for  the  parable  of  the 
Good  Samaritan  was  well  chosen  (Luke  x.  30). 
The  wilderness  of  the  Temptation  (Quarati' 
tania,  or  forty-day  wilderness)  formed  a  part 
of  the  wilderness  of  Jericho  (Matt  iv.  1). 

'  The  water  of  Jericho'  mentioned  in  Josh, 
xvi.  1,  is  a  plentiful  brook,  which  near  the 
place  flows  from  the  mountains  and  issues 
in  the  river.  Its  supplies  were  of  old  dis- 
tributed by  canals  over  the  low  lands,  which 
were  hence  made  so  fertile. 

*  The  plain  of  Jericho '  is  very  extensive, 
and  was  renowned  not  only  for  its  palms, 
its  balsam  and  olive  trees,  but  also  its  roses 
and  bees, 

Jericho  has  undergone  the  fate  of  all  the 
once  flourishing  cities  of  Palestine — it  has 
fallen,  and  almost  disappeared.  A  misera- 
ble hamlet  named  Erich  a,  or  Biha,  with  an 
insignificant  fortification,  in  which  is  kept  a 
small  body  of  soldiers  for  the  protection  of 
pilgrims  to  the  Jordan,  is  all  mat  is  found 
in  the  wide  open  plain,  of  which  that  part 
only  shows  signs  of  former  fertility  which  is 
naturally  watered  by  the  afore -mentioned 
brook.  The  wild  mountains  which  stretch 
between  it  and  Jerusalem  are  occupied  by 
Arab  freebooters,  who  lose  no  opportunity 
of  plundering  travellers,  so  that  a  journey 
from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho  is  now  perhaps 
even  more  perilous  than  it  was  in  the  times 
of  the  Saviour. 

About  half- way  between  Jerusalem  and 
Jericho,  the  traveller  finds  a  fountain  and  a 
khan,  or  inn.  It  is  close  to  the  road,  at  a 
point  where  the  valley  expands.  Here  is  a 
stone  basin  for  watering  animals,  and  it 
seems  to  be  customary  for  travellers  to  halt 
for  refreshment  and  repose.  The  khan  is  built 
of  rough  stones,  and  has  a  ruinous  appear- 
ance.  This  most  always  have  been  a  noted 


stand  on  the  route  between  the  two  chief. 
A  place  in  the  vicinity  is  pointed  out,  in  a 
■mall  grassy  nook  or  valley,  called  the  field  of 
blood,  as  the  scene  of  the  robbery  of  the  good 
Samaritan.  No  part  of  the  world  could  be 
better  adapted  to  the  perpetration  of  robbe- 
ries than  the  region  bordering  on  this  road, 
which  is  still  accounted  the  most  dangerous 
part  of  Palestine;  and  in  the  opinion  of 
Olin,  the  old  khan  may  occupy  the  site  of 
the  inn,  or  be  the  inn  itself,  referred  to  in 
the  parable. 

Of  the  nature  of  the  country  some  ides 
may  be  formed  from  these  words : — '  We  en- 
tered on  a  region  far  more  rugged  and  moun- 
tainous. The  verdure  gradually  decreased, 
till  at  length  not  a  shrub  or  blade  of  grass 
was  visible.  Still  there  was  less  of  bare  rock 
than  before,  nor  was  it  of  so  dark  a  hue.  The 
surface  of  the  stone  was  more  loose  and  sheh< 
ing,  and  in  many  places  reduced  to  debris. 
The  road  runs  along  the  edge  of  steep  preci- 
pices and  yawning  gulfs,  and  in  a  few  placei 
is  overhung  with  the  crags  of  the  mountain. 
The  aspect  of  the  whole  region  is  peculiarly 
savage  and  dreary,  vying  in  these  respect* 
though  not  in  overpowering  grandeur,  with 
the  wilds  of  Sinai.  The  mountains  seem  to 
have  been  loosened  from  their  foundations, 
and  rent  to  pieces,  by  some  terrible  convul- 
sion, and  men  left  to  be  scathed  by  the 
burning  rays  of  the  sun,  which  scorches  this 
naked  land  with  consuming  heat' 

How  accurately  the  Scripture  speaks  of 
the  traveller  going  down  from  Jerusalem  to 
Jericho,  may  be  gathered  from  Olin's  words, 
as  follows  (ii.  190) : — ( Soon  after  passing  the 
ruined  aqueduct,  we  commenced  descending 
rapidly  towards  the  plain,  which  cannot  be 
less  than  1500  or  2000  feet  below  the  sum- 
mits of  the  mountain.  It  seemed  to  me  the 
most  fatiguing  part  of  the  journey.  I  had 
suffered  much  from  the  motion  of  my  hone 
in  clambering  up  and  down  the  rugged  steeps, 
which  had  formed  by  far  the  largest  part  of 
our  way  from  Jerusalem,  unable  to  relieve 
myself,  as  at  other  times,  by  em  occasions! 
walk ;  and  now  every  step  of  the  jaded  ani- 
mal, as  he  dropped  his  feet  deliberately  and 
heavily  from  rock  to  rock,  jerking  and  jolt* 
ing  my  lame  back,  inflicted  absolute  tortnre. 
Fatigue  and  the  violence  of  the  heat  had  oc- 
casioned a  good  deal  of  irritation  and  ftver, 
and  it  was  with  some  difficulty  that  I  main- 
tained my  position  in  the  saddle  for  the  last 
half  hour  previous  to  reaching  the  foot  of 
the  mountain.' 

A  wholesale  robbery,  comprising  thirteen 
camels  loaded  with  the  provisions  and  bag- 
gage of  the  governor,  &c.,  besides  seven! 
others,  was  committed  on  the  caravan  hi 
company  of  whioh  Olin  (ii.  204)  went  down 
from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho.  '  A  number/  we 
quote  his  words,  'of  the  pilgrims,  in  their 
seal  to  make  the  most  of  the  festival,  ess* 
out  from  Jerusalem  yesterday,  and,  of  eosxse, 
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military  escort  They  were  in 
lumbers,  when  together,  to  ensure 
it  a  men  who  had  incautiously 
a  short  distance  from  the  com- 
evening,  fell  in  with  some  Be- 
10  stripped  him  of  all  his  clothes, 
pa  because  they  did  not  find  much 
other  valuables  upon  his  person, 
inmercifully.  How  striking  an  il- 
of  the  story  of  the  good  Samaritan 
a  nnchangeableness   of  Oriental 

*  A  certain  man  went  down  from 
to  Jericho,  and  fell  among  thieves, 
ipped  him  of  his  raiment,  and 
him,  and  departed,  leaving  him 
'  To-day  an  Italian,  whose  tall 
i  ostentatious  devotion  made  him 
lieoons  during  the  ceremonies  of 
reek  in  Jerusalem,  together  with 
were  attacked  by  robbers  as  they 
tair  way  here,  stripped  quite  naked, 
ered  of  every  thing  they  had/ 
ht,  the  aspect*  (says  Warburton, 
he  plain  of  Jericho)  '  of  my  bi- 
i  vary  picturesque.  The  watoh- 
ig  among  the  dark  green  shrubs, 
ow  upon  the  water,  now  upon  the 
sons  of  the  horses  that  remained 
md  saddled  all  night.  The  Arabs 
ad  my  tent,  wrapped  in  their  striped 
;  nightingales  were  thrilling  the 
M  with  their  song ;  and  from  the 
lower  of  an  old  castle  where  a  Turk- 
m  was  quartered,  came  sounds  of 
d  laughter,  as  the  ladies  of  the 
sin  were  enjoying  the  moonshine 
10I  air  of  night  About  three  in 
Log  I  roused  my  sleeping  people, 
ig  to  their  feet  with  alacrity.  In  a 
as  a  little  fire  was  made  with  dried 
i  twigs,  ignited  by  tinder  and  a 
ih;  then  the  coffee  steamed  and 
md  this,  with  a  roll  of  bread,  con- 
na  morning's  repast  I  passed 
tome  glades  and  groves  of  great 
i  my  way  to  the  adjoining  moun- 
oould  detect  no  traces  where  Jeri- 
stood,  with  her  temples,  palaces, 
res.  A  curious  mound  and  a  large 
excavation  were  the  only  disturb- 
rature's  order  of  things  that  I  ob- 
ai  the  approach  of  morning  the 
a,  that  seemed,  like  leaven,  to  fer- 
surfaee  of  the  world  around,  was 
ng;  first  the  partridge's  call  joined 
th  the  nightingale,  and  soon  after, 
ry  forms  were  seen  darting  through 
«,  and  then  bird  after  bird  joined 
•;  the  lisards  began  to  glance  upon 
,  the  insects  on  the  ground  and  in 
ha  jerboa,  a  pretty  little  animal  be- 
st and  a  rabbit  in  appearance  aud 
aa  peeping  from  its  burrow,  fish 
si  the  stream,  hares  bounding  over 
grass,  and,  as  more  light  came,  the 

of  the  gaaelle  could  be  seen  on 


almost  every  neighbouring  hill.  Then  came 
sunrise,  first  flushing  the  light  clouds  above, 
then  flushing  over  the  Arabian  mountains, 
and  pouring  down  into  the  rich  valley  of  the 
Jordan ;  the  Dead  Sea  itself  seemed  to  come 
to  life  under  the  blessed  spell,  and  shone 
like  molten  gold  among  its  purple  hills.  I 
lingered  upon  that  mountain's  brow,  and 
thought  I  had  not  seen  so  cheerful  or  at- 
tractive a  scene  in  Palestine.  That  luxu- 
riant valley  was  beautiful  as  one  great  plea- 
sure-ground. Its  brooks  and  groves  of  aro- 
matic shrubs,  intermingled  with  sloping 
gardens  and  verdant  valleys  ;  the  city  of 
Palms  might  still  be  hidden  under  the  fo- 
rest whence  the  old  castle  just  shows  its 
battlements;  the  plains  of  Oilgal  might  still 
be  full  of  prosperous  people,  with  cottages 
concealed  under  that  abundant  shade ;  and 
the  Dead  Sea  itself  shines  and  sparkles  aa 
if  its  waters  rolled  in  pure  and  refreshing 
waves  *  o'er  coral  rocks  and  amber  beds' 
alone.  The  road  from  hence  to  Jerusalem 
is  drear  and  barren,  and  nothing  but  Be- 
thany occurred  to  divert  my  thoughts  from 
the  sternly  beautiful  Dead  Sea'  (ii.  172). 

The  most  beautiful  feature  of  the  plain 
of  Jericho  is  an  extensive  grove — it  would 
more  properly  be  called  forest— that  borders 
upon  the  western  side  of  the  modern  village, 
and  stretches  northward  to  the  distance  of 
two  miles  or  more.    On  the  banks  of  the 
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stream  it  is  an  absolute  thicket,  in  many 
places  impenetrable  by  man  or  beast  Far- 
ther from  the  water-course,  and  north  of  the 
ravine,  the  trees  are  more  scattered,  stand- 
ing singly  or  in  small  clumps,  and  resem- 
bling, in  places,  an  orchard  thickly  planted 
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with  fruit  trees.  Seen,  however,  at  some 
distance,  the  whole  region  has  the  aspect  of 
an  unbroken  forest,  most  extensive  and  luxu- 
riant This  verdant  and  beautiful  tract,  so 
grateful  to  the  eye  accustomed  for  a  long 
time  only  to  waste,  arid  deserts  and  bare 
mountains,  is  indebted  for  its  luxuriance  to 
the  moisture,  diffused  by  means  of  the  brook 
and  the  aqueduct,  from  the  fountain  of 
Elisha, 

JEROBOAM  (H.  increasing  the  people; 
A.  M.  4585,  A.C.  003,  V.  0;5— 954),  the  son 
of  Neb  at,  an  Ephraimite,  the  founder  and 
first  king  of  the  separate  kingdom  of  Israel, 
made  himself  eminent  in  public  works  in 
which  he  was  employed  by  Solomon.  The 
distinction  which  the  young  man  here  gained 
failed  to  satisfy  him,  when,  a  short  time  af- 
terwards, he  was  designated  by  Alii  jab,  the 
prophet  of  Shiloh,  as  the  future  king  of  ten 
of  the  tribes  of  Israel.  This  destination  ex- 
cited the  jealous  enmity  of  Solomon,  and  he 
tried  to  take  away  the  life  of  Jeroboam,  who 
sought  refuge  with  Shishak  in  Egypt  (comp.  1 
Kings  xi.17 ).  On  the  ascension  of  Eehoboam, 
the  reforming  party,  placing  Jeroboam  at  their 
head,  solicited  at  the  hands  of  the  new  mo- 
narch an  alleviation  of  their  national  bur- 
dens. Their  prayer  being  refused  with  harsh 
and  threatening  words,  discontent  broke  out 
into  rebellion,  and  God's  will  in  punish- 
ing Solomon's  idolatry  (1  Kings  xi.  33)  was 
accomplished  in  the  establishment  of  an  in- 
dependent kingdom,  with  Jeroboam  at  its 
head,  which  comprised  ten  tribes,  with  part 
of  that  of  Benjamin,  leaving  to  the  old  Da- 
vidical  dynasty  only  one  entire  tribe,  namely, 
Judah.  The  sundering  thus  effected,  Jero- 
boam took  every  means  to  make  perpetual. 
In  particular,  he  saw  how  needful  for  his 
own  purposes  it  was  to  destroy  the  national 
unity,  which,  though  set  on  a  firm  footing 
only  in  the  reign  of  David,  the  observances 
of  the  Hebrew  religion  tended  strongly  to 
confirm.  With  this  view  he  undertook  the 
encouragement  of  idolatry,  and,  influenced 
probably  by  what  he  had  seen  in  Egypt,  he 
set  up  at  Dan  and  Bethel,  the  extremities  of 
his  kingdom,  the  worship  of  Apis,  towards 
which  the  Israelites  had  of  old  shown  a  pro- 
pensity (Exod.  xxxii.),  and  by  the  attractions 
of  which  he  may  have  hoped  to  seduce  the 
Judah i tea  from  their  allegiance.  In  order 
to  enhance  the  splendour  of  the  new  ritual, 
in  which  he  prudently  retained  much  of  the 
Hebrew  ceremonies,  and  with  a  view  to 
throw  a  veil  over  the  dishonour  to  which  he 
was  reduced,  of  placing  insignificant  and 
unworthy  persons  in  the  sacerdotal  office,  the 
king  himself  took  part  in  the  impious  wor- 
ship, which  united  the  adoration  of  calves 
with  the  service  of  Jehovah.  This  daring 
apostacy  called  forth  from  Judah  a  prophet 
The  king  was  burning  incense  at  the  idola- 
trous altar  in  Bethel,  when  a  terrible  voice 
was  heard  denouncing  rain  to  the  altar  and 


those  who  served  at  it  This  was  an  evil 
omen.  Jeroboam,  alarmed,  bade  his  servants 
seize  the  man  of  God,  and  stretched  out  his 
own  hand  for  the  purpose.  In  a  moment, 
the  hand  was  dried  up.  It  was  restored  to 
its  functions  only  at  the  intercession  of  the 
prophet  The  warning  was  in  vain.  Jero- 
boam, too  enamoured  of  regal  power  to  listen 
to  the  voice  of  God,  went  on  in  his  wicked- 
ness, undeterred  by  domestic  bereavement  , 
and  prophetic  denunciations,  till  his  name 
became  a  proverb,  and  his  sins  had  reached 
their  height;  when,  having  reigned  two-and- 
twenty  years,  in  which  he  had  been  in  constant 
enmity  with  Rehoboam  and  his  son,  Abysm, 
from  whom  he  suffered  a  disastrous  defeat, 
he  died  of  a  sudden  and  painful  illness, 
Nadab,  his  son,  reigned  in  his  stead  (1 
Kings  xi.  26,  teq.  2  Chron.  xiii.  3,  tee.). 

The  history  of  this  monarch  throws  light 
on  the  fact  that  the  promises  of  God  an 
conditional  on  the  use  made  by  men  of  the 
opportunities  put  into  their  hands.  The 
placing  of  him  at  the  head  of  a  kingdom 
was  designed  not  only  to  punish  Solomon 
for  idolatry,  but  to  promote  the  worship  of 
the  God  of  Abraham  and  Moses.  Had  the 
end  been  answered,  Jeroboam  would  han 
been  successful  and  happy.  He  disobeyed, 
and  thereby  forfeited  his  privileges  and  de- 
stroyed his  peace. 

The  character  of  Jeroboam  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  type  of  the  statesman  who, 
with  the  aid  of  some  cleverness  and  great 
opportunities,  tries  to  the  utmost  what  can 
be  effected  by  policy ;  but,  neglecting  princi- 
ple and  disregarding  duty,  barely  succeeds 
in  his  selfish  objects,  and  loses  in  the  at- 
tempt all  that  dignifies  humanity,  makes  lift 
desirable,  and  is  well-pleasing  in  the  sight 
of  God. 

JERUSALEM  (a  name  made  up,  proba- 
bly, of  a  Greek  word,  hierot,  'sacred,'  and 
talem,  Hebrew  for  '  peace/  or  '  safety,'  Hie- 
rosolyma,  denoting  the  sacred  asylum  at 
stronghold,  and  bearing  with  the  Arabs  the 
appellation  of  el-Kuds,  the  holy,  or  Beit  el- 
Mukaddis,  the  sanctuary),  the  celebrated 
capital  of  Palestine,  lies  in  the  province  of 
the  same  name,  lat.  31  deg.  46  min.  43  sec. 
N.,  and  long.  35  deg.  13  min.  E.  from  Green- 
wich, on  a  tongue-shaped  table-land  stretch- 
ing north  and  south,  belonging  to  the  west- 
ern ridge  of  the  Palestinian  hills,  and  formed 
and  defined  by  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  on 
the  east,  and  that  of  Hinnom  on  the  west  On 
the  southern  part  of  the  sort  of  promontory 
enclosed  by  these  two  valleys,  stands  the  holy 
city,  being  2500  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  On  its  northern  and  north-eastern  aide, 
there  spreads  out  a  broad  open  plain  as  far 
as  the  Wady  Beit  Hanina.  The  southern 
part,  on  which  the  city  stands,  has  four  sepa- 
rate Mounts— Zion,  Acre,  or  Akra,  Besetbs, 
and  Moriah,  with  Ophel,  a  continuation  of 
Moriah.    Of  these  there  go  together.  Acre 
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nd  Zion  (the  Upper  City),  which 
ith-sonih- western  ridge,  and  Beze- 
hf  and  Ophel,  which  form  a  north- 
ern ridge.  Between  these  two  great 
runs  a  cleft  or  valley,  which,  be- 
:  the  Damascus  Gate,  leaves  Beze- 
foriah  on  the  north  and  east,  comes 
•que  el-Aksa,  where  it  unites  with 
oming  from  the  Jaffa  Gate  on  the 

of  the  city,  which,  keeping  an 
crane,  divides  Zion  from  Akra. 
Chns  united,  take  a  southerly  di- 
t  they  come  to  the  spot  where  Hin- 
ehoshaphat  rnn  together,  and  form 
nt  valley  Tyropoeon,  dr  Cheese- 
Vale.  The  city  is  thus  divided 
i  chief  parts :  —  I.  Zion,  which 
i  out  of  the  present  city,  and  forms 
western  portion  of  the  tongne  of 
Akra,  on  the  north  of  the  former, 
is  towards  the  northern  plain  men- 
ive;  III.  Bezetha  on  the  north, 
i  the  middle,  and  Ophel  in  the 
iking  one  continuous  high  land, 
ts  southern  point  rune  beyond  the 
Qoam,  on  a  precipitous  cleft  from 
eet  high.  The  breadth  of  the  city 
now  of  the  valley  of  Hiunom,  near 
late,  to  the  brink  of  the  valley  of 
tat,  is  about  10*20  yards,  of  which 
i  it  occupied  by  the  area. of  the 
qne.  North  of  the  Jnffs  Gate  the 
weeps  round  more  to  the  west,  ni- 
ne breadth  of  the  city  iu  that  part. 
mtry  about  Jerusalem  consists  for., 
lart  of  limestone  rock,  which,  ap- 
n  the  surface,  and  that  surface 
tered  over  with  loose  stones,  ren- 
sofl  anything  but  fruitful.  The 
rever,  flourishes  there  in  great 
5,  and  in  the  vales  and  on  the 
d  see  corn-fields,  which  however 
•ry  productive,  while  vines  and  fig- 
vnolly  wanting. 

thus  given  a  general  idea  of  the 
aieh  Jerusalem  stands,  we  proceed 
•  somewhat  more  closely  the  four 
i  we  have  named. 

»n  the  west  and  south,  rises  sud- 
i  the  vale  of  Hinnom;  on  the  north 
■long  the  Tyropceon,  the  side  is 
.  The  height  of  the  hill  at  its 
tern  corner  amounts  to  about  154 
e  Jafta  Gate  only  to  44  feet  The 
vsents  a  plain  of  considerable  ex- 
lorthern  part  of  which  is  enclosed 
resent  city  wall,  and  contains  the 
rter,  the  citadel,  and  the  Armenian 

This,  the  richest  convent  in  the 
rdsts  not  of  one  building,  but  of  a 

of  houses  and  courts,  which  are 
by  one  continued  wall.  Notwith- 
thfs  magnitude,  the  place  it  not 

enough  to  receive  the  thousands] 
m  who  stream  hither,  and  the  holy 
VoX  II. 


fathers  have  taken  measures  for  the  accom- 
modation of  their  guests  by  purchasing  the 
entire  spot  and  erecting  new  edifices.  In  one 
of  the  chapels,  the  place  where  Christ  stood 
before  Annas,  in  another,  that  of  the  behead- 
ing of  the  apostle  James,  receive  devout 
homage.  The  great  church  is  adorned,  or 
rather  disfigured,  by  paintings  of  Armenian 
artists,  the  sole  effort  of  whose  art  is  found 
in  a  prodigality  of  colour  and  gilding  in  a 
childish  manner.  The  castle,  or  citadel, 
stands  at  the  north-western  corner  of  the 
hill,  somewhat  south  from  the  Jaffa  Gate,  and 
forms  an  irregular  union  of  quadrangular 
towers,  which,  on  the  inner  side  towards  the 
city,  are  surrounded  by  alow  wall,  and  on  the 
outer  or  western  side  have  a  deep  trench. 
The  towers  on  this  side  have  strong  bul- 
warks, which  bear  traces  of  antiquity  and 
may  belong  to  the  Roman  period.  This 
stronghold  bears  since  the  time  of  the  cru- 
sades the  name  of  David's  Tower.  On  the 
northern  side  of  the  hill,  within  the  city 
walls,  is  found  the  Protestant  church  not  long 
since  established  by  the  Church  of  England, 
in  conjunction  with  the  king  of  Prussia.  The 
Jews'  quarter  comprises  the  north-eastern 
part  of  the  hill.  This  part  of  the  city  is  the 
smallest,  the  dirtiest,  and  the  mo3t  thickly 
crowded  with  inhabitants  as  well  as  houses. 
If  yon  pass  through  the  Zion  Gate,  on  the 
south  you  find,  beyond  tho  walls  on  the 
right  haud,  the  house  of  Caiapbas,  now  an 
Armenian  convent  Under  the  altar  of  its 
church  is  a  stone  which  is  said  to  havo 
been  that  which  closed  our  Lord's  sepulchre. 
Straight  on  towards  the  south,  is  the  Coona- 
culuin  (2387  feet  above  the  sea),  or  house 
in  which  Jesus  is  said  to  have  instituted 
the  Lord's  Supper.  The  edifice  was  once  i 
Christian  church,  but  is  now  held  by  the 
Mohammedans,  who  honour  it  as  the  sepul- 
chre of  David.  This  sepulchre  is  found  in; 
the  lower  rooms,  the  entrance  to  which  is 
difficult  even  for  Mohammedans,  while  ac- 
cess to  the  apartment  where  the  last  supper 
is  alleged  to  have  been  eaten  is  granted  to 
every  stranger  on  payment  of  a  small  fee  to 
the  Turkish  doorkeeper.  It  is  a  large  empty 
room,  built  of  stone,  from  60  to  60  feet  long, 
and  some  30  feet  high.  On  the  eastern  side 
is  a  small  niche  in  the  wall,  which  on  some 
occasions  Christians  make  use  of  for  the 
performance  of  mass.  On  the  southern  side 
is  a  similar  niche  of  larger  sise,  which  serves 
the  Mohammedans  as  a  sign  in  their  duty  of 
turning  in  the  direction  of  Mecca  when  en- 
gaged in  their  devotions.  The  same  hall 
served  the  apostles  for  a  place  of  assembly 
on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  In  the  vicinity 
yon  are  pointed  to  the  house  in  which,  after 
the  birth  of  Jesus,  Mary  his  mother  dwelt 
and  died.  The  remainder  of  the  table-land 
is  under  culture.  The  eastern  declivity  is' 
also  in  part  cultivated. 
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Akra  lies  on  the  north  of  Zion ;  its  high- 
est port  is  the  north-west  corner,  on  which 
is  the  Latin  monastery.  Eastwards  from  this 
the  way  leads  you  to  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  on  the  ridge  of  the  hill,  from  which 
the  way  from  the  Gate  of  Damascus  and  the 
▼alley  between  Akra  and  the  great  mosque, 
runs  in  a  considerable  declivity.  The  most 
important  buildings  on  this  eminence  are — 
die  Latin  Convent,  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  the  Greek  and  the  Coptic  Con* 
vent.  The  Latin  convent,  St.  Salvator,  for- 
merly belonging  to  the  Georgian  Christiana, 
is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Franciscan  or 
Miuorite  monks,  who  from  the  year  1313 — 
1501  had  their  chief  seat  on  Zion,  at  the 
place  where  now  the  Coanaculum  stands,  but 
being  driven  hence  by  the  Moslems,  fixed 
their  abode  here  on  Akra.  According  to 
8chubert,  it  is  2475  feet  above  the  sea. 
From  its  terraces  you  have  an  uninterrupted 
and  beautiful  view  of  Jerusalem.  South-east 
from  the  Latin  conveut  lie,  close  to  each 
other,  the  Greek  and  the  Coptic  convent 
East  of  the  Greek  convent  stands  the  church 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  which  properly  con- 
sists of  three  churches,  that  of  the  Sepul- 
chre, that  of  Calvary,  and  that  of  the  Dis- 
covery of  the  Cross.     See  Calvary. 

South-east  from  hence,  in  the  middle  of 
the  city,  you  see  the  Bazaars,  extending  to 
the  Jews'  quarter,  consisting  of  two  narrow 
streets  under  a  roof,  with  open  shops  on 
each  side,  which  are  occupied  with  dealers 
and  artisans  sitting  at  their  work. 

From  Akra  in  a  north-easterly  direction, 
you  proceed  through  the  deep  vale  which 
runs  from  the  Damascus  Gate  southward  to 
the  TyropoBon,  until  you  come  to  the  emi- 
nence termed  Bexetha,  whose  western  side  is 
as  high  as  Akra,  and  slopes  gradually  to- 
wards the  east  to  the  border  of  the  valley  of 
Jehoshaphat  In  the  vicinity  of  the  Damas- 
cus Gate,  the  western  and  northern  declivity 
is  very  steep ;  on  the  northern  side,  on  which 
runs  the  city  wall,  the  rock  sinks  suddenly 
down,  and  at  its  foot  extends  a  deep  wide 
trench  cut  in  the  rock.  The  top  of  the  hill 
is  for  the  most  part  covered  with  low  build- 
ings and  huts ;  on  the  north-east  it  is  within 
the  walls  occupied  with  gardens,  fields,  and 
fruit-trees,  among  which  stand  detached 
houses,  so  that  the  whole  has  the  appear- 
ance rather  of  a  village  than  a  city.  On  Be- 
aetha  a  fine  view  of  the  other  parts  of  Jeru- 
salem may  be  had. 

On  the  same  elevation  with  Bezetha,  and 
separated  from  it  neither  by  a  valley  nor  a 
noticeable  sinking  of  the  ground,  stands, 
south  from  Bezetha,  Mount  Moriah  (22S0 
feet  above  the  sea),  on  which  is  the  area  of 
the  great  mosque  el-Haram  ea-Scherif,  the 
snocessor  of  the  ancient  temple,  the  inner 
courts  of  which  Christians  are  forbidden  on 
pain  of  death  to  enter.    The  stones  of  the 


lower  part  of  the  outer  wall  are  partly  of 
great  size,  being  from  17  to  30  feet  long,  I 
to  6  feet  high,  and  4  to  7  feet  thick ;  giving 
evidence  of  being  remains  of  a  very  ancient 
construction  which  reaches  back  to  the  times 
of  the  Saviour,  or  even  of  David.  On  the 
platform  environed  by  this  wall  ie  the  great 
mosque,  in  which  ie  the  sacred  stone  of  the 
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Mohammedans,  who  represent  it  ae  the  iden- 
tical stone  which  Jacob  used  as  a  pillow  ( Gen, 
xxviii.  11),  and  on  which  stood  the  destroy- 
ing angel  when  he  punished  the  people  for 
the  sin  of  their  king  (2  Samuel  xxiv.  16, 
18).  With  equal  certainty  do  they  add  that 
the  stone  originally  fell  from  heaven,  was 
the  spot  on  which  prophete  kneeled  in 
prayer,  and  when,  at  the  deetractioa  of  Je 
ruaslem,  the  prophets  fled,  the  alone  nro- 
cneded  to  fly  ate  them,  feat  van  aiisnUl 
and  fixed  in  its  present  spot  be  tfcn  angel 
Gabriel,  the  marks  of  wnoee  fingasn  im- 
pressed in  the  grasp  still 
Under  the  stone  ie  found  a 
which  tradition  asserts  to  h*r*  1 
for  holding  the  ark  of  the  ^ 
sacred  objects.  Near  this  grant  Mmlegn  i 
tnary  are  smaller  mosques  an4  otanr  WleV 
ings,  open  places  with  brooks  gnj.  i 
trees.  From  the  Jews*  quarter  s>  < 
row  street  runs  to  a  spot  near  tfco . 
wall  of  the  mosque  or  hacam.  not  f 
Us  southern  and,  called  the  *  Plena  of  Wett- 
ing/ whither  Jems  repair,  eaneesejig  qp  Fri- 
days, to  weep  over  the  ruin  of  their  snjmle 
and  the  fall  of  their  power*  Along  tjet  oils 
of  the  northern  well  of  the  platform,  at  in 
eastern  end,  is  found  a  deep  treaeh,  whiejs 
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tradition  names  the  Pool  of  Bethesda,  bat 
the  natives  Birket  Israil,  Israel's  PooL  The 
eastein  extremity  of  the  Pool  lies  so  Dear  the 
city  wall  as  to  allow  between  the  two  only  a 
lane  which  conducts  from  Stephen's  Gate  to 
the  mosque.  The  street  which  runs  north 
from  the  Pool  in  a  westerly  direction  from 
Stephen's  Gate,  between  the  heights  of  Beze- 
tha  and  Moriah,  is  the  Via  Dolorosa,  or  Way 
of  Sorrow,  along  which  the  visiter  is  pointed 
to  the  buildings  and  spots  which  call  to  mind 
the  sufferings  of  Jesus  as  he  was  led  from 
judgment  to  execution.  On  the  right  as  you 
enter  Stephen's  Gate,  is  the  house  of  Anna, 
where  the  mother  of  our  Lord  is  said  to 
hare  been  bom.  Farther  on  in  the  same 
direction,  on  the  north-west  corner  of  the 
wall  of  the  mosque,  is  what  is  termed  Pi- 
late's Boose  (now  the  residence  of  the  Turk- 
ish governor),  with  the  apartment  in  which 
Jeans  was  clad  with  a  robe  of  purple  and  de- 
I*is4a*tl»n*steuded  king  of  the  Jews.  They 
slefrsfcow  die  spots  where  Jesus  sat  bound, 
AaWwns  the  Judgment-seat,  and  where  the 
i§?  dum  was  woven.  The  flight  of 
I  tfit  palace  of  Pilate,  down  which 
sot  bearing  his  cross,  celled 
,  •  holy  ladder/  is  now  in  Borne, 
in  a  tjapejpts  budding  next  to  the  celebrated 
chureh,a»>JoamI<ateran,  On  the  other  side 
of  the  street  is  the  chamber  in  which  Christ 
is  said  to  have  been  scourged;  formerly  a 
fine  church,  now  a  stable  for  the  governor's 
horses.  Farther  on,  near  the  steps,  stands 
the  arch  where  Pilate  pointed  out  Jesus  to 
the  people  with  the  words,  'Behold  the 
Still  farther,   you  see  the  places 


amen  or  xccx  homo. 


where  the  Bedeemer  thrice  fell  under  the 
weight  of  his  cross,  where  he  met  Mary 
coming  from  a  cross  street,  where  Simon 
of  Cyrene  relieved  him  of  his  burden,  and 
where  he  said  to  the  matrons  of  Jerusalem, 
1  Weep  not  for  me,  but  weep  for  yourselves 
and  your  children.'  Beyond  these  spots  is 
the  house  shown  as  that  of  the  '  rich  man,' 
the  palace  of  Herod  (north  of  the  street), 
and  the  house  of  the  holy  Veronica  who 
wiped  from  the  brow  of  Jesus  blood  and 
sweat  with  her  handkerchief,  which  was 
thereon  imprinted  with  an  indelible  likeness 
of  the  Lord.  Thence  you  reach  the  judg- 
ment-gate, now  built  up  with  a  stone  waU. 
The  general  direction  of  the  Via  Dolorosa  is 
'probably  correct,  but  we  can  hardly  conceive 
that  memory  and  tradition  could  have  trans- 
mitted in  so  many  cases  the  exact  spots  on 
which  these  events  took  place,  during  the 
troubles  and  obliterating  causes  which  en- 
sued not  long  after  the  Saviour's  death, 
though  it  must  not  be  denied  that  the  warm 
affections  of  the  Jewish  heart  were  eminently 
fitted  to  retain  a  hold  on  recollections  which 
love,  grief,  and  religion  combined  to  make 
dear  and  venerable. 

The  elevation  formed  by  Bezetha  and 
Moriah  runs  forward  southwardly  to  a  point, 
forming  the  ancient  Ophel,  which  is  bounded 
on  the  east  by  the  deep  valley  of  Jehosha- 
phat,  and  on  the  west  by  that  of  the  Tyro- 
poaon,  as  steep  but  not  so  deep.  On  the 
surface  Ophel  is  flat.  It  ends  just  above 
the  Fountain  of  Silo  am,  in  a  cliff  from  40 
to  50  feet  high. 

The  present  walls  which  surround  the 
city  were,  according  to  an  inscription  in 
Arabic  found  on  the  Jaffa  Gate,  built  in  the 
048th  year  of  the  Hegira,  that  is  1042  A.  D., 
at  the  command  of  the  sultan  Solyman. 
They  are  provided  with  towers  and  battle- 
ments, and  present  an  imposing  appearance. 
The  outer  wall,  varying  with  the  elevation  or 
sinking  of  the  surface,  rises  to  from  20  to 
60  feet  in  height.  At  the  north-east  corner 
and  along  a  part  of  the  northern  side,  a 
broad  and  deep  trench  has  been  dug. 

The  city  has  four  gates,  one  towards  each 
quarter  of  the  world.  On  the  western  side, 
near  the  end  of  the  Tyropoaon,  is  the  Jaffa 
Gate,  termed  also  the  Bethlehem  and  the 
Pilgrim  Gate.  It  is  called  by  the  natives 
Bab  el-Khalil  (Hebron  Gate).  These  names 
it  has  gained  because  the  roads  from  these 
three  places,  along  which  most  pilgrims  reach 
Jerusalem,  find  their  termination  there.  It 
consists  of  a  massive  quadrangular  tower. 
The  Damascus  Gate  is  found  in  the  middle 
of  the  northern  wall.  Through  this  Gate 
pass  those  who  travel  to  Damascus,  and  ge- 
nerally towards  the  north.  It  is  more  richly 
adorned  than  the  rest,  and  hence  has  among 
the  native  population  the  name  of  Bab  el- 
Amud  (Gate  of  Pillars).  On  the  eastern 
F2 
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tide,  close  to  the  Pool  of  Bethesda,  »  found 
Stephen's  Gate,  which  among  the  native 
Mohammedans  bears  the  name  of  Bab  es- 
8ebat  (Gate  of  the  Tribes),  but  is  by  the 
Christians  called  Bab  Sitti  Mcrjani  (Gate  of 
my  Lady  Mary).  Above,  on  the  outside,  are 
the  figures  of  four  lions  cut  in  stone,  a  proof 
that  it  is  not  an  original  work  of  the  Mos- 
lems. Lastly,  on  the  south,  the  Gate  of 
Ziou  leads  out  of  the  city  to  the  southern 
part  of  '  Ziou' 8  hill,'  near  the  Mussulman 
sepulchre  of  David,  on  which  account  it  is 
by  the  natives  called  Bub  en-Neui  Daud 
(Gate  of  the  Prophet  David). 

Besides  these  four  open  gates,  there  are 
four  portals  which  are  now  walled  up: — I. 
On  the  north  side,  between  the  Gate  of  Da- 
mascus and  the  north-east  corner  of  the  city, 
is  Herod's  Gate,  which  is  merely  a  small 
portal  in  a  tower.  II.  In  the  eastern  side 
of  the  mosque  wall  is  the  Golden  Gate, 
Porta  Aurta,  probably  of  Roman  origin. 
The  Frank  name,  which  can  be  traced  only 
to  the  historians  of  the  crusades,  is  proba- 
bly derived  from  some  assumed  connection 
with  one  of  the  ancient  gates  of  the  temple, 
which  was  ornamented  with  gold  (Joseph. 
Jew.  War.,  v.  5,  !)).  It  was  closed  in  the 
time  of  the  crusades;  but  every  year,  on 
Palm  Sunday,  it  was  broken  open  in  order 
to  celebrate  the  triumphal  entry  of  Jesus 
into  die  temple,  held  to  have  here  taken 
place.  It  is  still  walled  up,  because,  accord- 
ing to  the  Franks,  the  Mohammedans  be- 
lieve that  a  king,  passing  through  it,  will 
take  possession  of  the  city  and  become  mas- 
ter of  the  entire  earth.  In  the  southern  wall 
are  two  closed  gates;  one,  III.,  on  the  south- 
ern wall  of  the  haram  or  mosque,  near  the 
corner  where  it  joins  with  the  city  wall.  It 
is  found  in  a  low  quadrangular  tower, 
through  which  formerly  a  way  led  into  the 
city.  It  was  first  mentioned  by  recent  tra- 
vellers. IV.  Farther  west,  near  the  bed  of 
the  Tyropceon,  is  the  Dung  Gate  of  the 
Franks,  which  the  natives  term  Bab  el-Mug- 
haribeh  (Gate  of  the  Western  Africans). 
According  to  Schubert,  it  is  only  in  recent 
times,  since  the  insurrection  of  1*34,  that 
this  and  Herod's  Gate  have  been  built  up, 
while  the  other  two  have  long  been  closed. 

The  chief  streets  run  at  right  angles  to 
each  other.  As  the  whole  ground  north  of 
Ziou  declines  equally  towards  the  east,  while 
•very  street  running  from  south  to  north  is 
level,  every  street  passing  from  west  to  east 
is  a  steep  declivitj.  Generally,  the  streets  are 
narrow  and  badly  paved,  often  merely  laid 
irregularly  with  broad  stones,  but  their  steep- 
ness conduces  to  their  being  clean,  so  that 
they  do  not  present  the  filth  visible  in  most 
Oriental  towns.  The  houses  are  better  built 
than  are  those  of  Alexandria  or  Smyrna; 
they  are  of  hewn  stone,  and  have  flat  roofs. 
Ob  the  roof  rises  a  small  dome,  i  peculi- 


arity which  appears  to  belong  to  the  district 
of  Judea.  These  domes  seem  to  have  been 
designed  not  merely  for  ornament,  bat,  as 
building  wood  is  scarce,  to  support  and 
strengthen  the  roof.  Generally,  there  are 
two  or  more  over  each  apartment  of  the 
house.  They  make  the  chamber  higher, 
and  give  the  ceiling  an  architectural  effect. 
Robinson  measured  the  circumference  of  the 
city,  and  gives  these  results : — 

Eng.Ft.   Gen.  Course 

1  From  the  Jaffa  Gate  to  the  8.  W. 
;.    corner  of  the  city,  fl  ret  descend- 
ing and  then  ascending 1400         8. 

2  Ziou  Gate,  level  600    Easterly 

3  Dung  Gate  (clos«d),descen(Ung  1700    K.  Easterly 

4  8.E.  corner  of  city  wall,  nearly 

level  „    M0         X. 

5  Wall  of  area  of  Great  Mosque, 

S.  tide,  ascending  100         II. 

6  S.E.  corner  of  wall  of  Mosque, 

level  M 19*         K. 

7  Golden  Gate  (closed),  slightly 
ascending M  1044         K. 

8  N.  E.  corner  of  area  of  Mosque, 

level  M 443         W. 

9  St.  Stephen's  Gate,  level  200         N. 

10  N.E.  corner  of  city,  level 1062         N. 

11  Herod's  Gate   (closed),   along 

the  trench,  level 1000  Westerly 

12  Damascus  Gate,  uneven  ......  1200  Westerly 

IS  N.W.  corner  of  city,  ascending  1990  8.Westexiy 
14  Jaffa  Gate,  descending  gradu- 
ally........... 878  S.40deg.E. 

12,978  Feet, 
or  4,32a  Yards. 

This  makes  for  the  whole  circumference  a 
distance  of  2|  English  miles,  less  74  yards, 
or  very  nearly  2|  geographical  miles. 

On  the  sources  whence  Jerusalem  was  sup- 
plied with  water,  see  the  articles  Bethesda 
and  Cistibit. 

Williams  ('Holy  City'}  gives  the  follow- 
ing  summary  of  his  opinions  as  to  the 
sources  of  the  supplies  of  water  enjoyed  by 
the  inhabitants:  —  'The  upper  spring  of 
Gihon  once  had  its  issue  on  the  north  side 
of  the  city,  not  far  from  the  tombs  of  the 
kings.  Its  water  was  originally  received  into 
a  pool  called  the  Serpents'  Tool,  out  of  which 
it  flowed,  probably  down  the  valley  of  Je- 
hoshaphat  In  order  to  divert  it  from  the 
uses  of  the  enemy,  and  make  it  available  to 
his  own  people  in  case  of  siege,  Hezekiah 
stopped  the  upper  fountain,  and  brought 
the  water  of  the  upper  pool  by  an  aqueduct 
down  the  valley  which  bisected  the  city,  as 
far  as  the  temple,  where  it  supplied  the  rer., 
servoirs  prepared  by  himself  or  forxuejr,' 
kings,  and  then  flowed  off  by  an  old  ohan-' 
nel  to  the  Fountain  of  the  Virgin,  and  w«i': 
continued  through  a  new  bore  ib  Che  £oj& 
of  Biloam,  otherwise  called  'the  Lower  Pool' 
and   *  the    King's   Pool/    being,   in   fa/t, 
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the    veritable   'Pool   of   Hezekiah/      See 
Obbbo*. 
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POOL  OF   8 1  LOAM 

On  the  east  of  Jerusalem,  separated  from 
it  by  the  Cedron,  or  Kidron,  is  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  the  most  considerable  of  the  neigh- 
bouring hills.  Olivet  is  divided  into  three 
elevations,  of  which  the  southern  bears  the 
name  of  the  «  Hill  of  Offence.'  See  1  Kings 
xi.  7,  8.  South  of  Monnt  Zion  stands  the 
*  Hill  of  Evil  Counsel.'  It  is  beyond  the 
valley  of  Hinnom,  from  which  it  rises  ab- 
ruptly with  several  ranges  of  rocks,  in  which 
are  many  excavated  sepulchres.  Its  highest 
point  is  to  the  west,  which  is  about  the  same 
elevation  as  Zion.  It  has  on  it  ruins  of  a 
Mohammedan  wely  and  village.  These  ruins 
are  shown  by  the  monks  as  the  palace  of 
Caiapbas,  in  which  the  Jews  took  counsel 
(hence  the  name)  to  put  Christ  to  death 
(Matt  xxvL  3,  4.  John  xi.  47— 03). 

In  a  depression  on  the  eastern  side  of 
Olivet  lies  Bethany,  about  an  hour  from  the 
city,  whence  it  is  approached,  in  an  E.  S.E. 
direction,  by  a  path  over  the  northern  decli- 
vity of  the  Hill  of  Offence, 

Among  the  objects  around  Jerusalem  the 
tombs  deserve  notice  (see  Bdbial).  They 
are  numerous  and  found  on  all  sides.  Those 
which  are  in  the  valleys  follow  one  type.  A 
door  in  the  face  of  the  rock,  generally  small 
and  without  ornament,  conducts  to  one  small 
dumber  or  more  hollowed  out  of  the  rock, 
and  for  the  most  part  of  the  same  height  as 
the  door.  Very  rarely  are  these  apartments 
lower  than  the  doors.  The  walls  are  simply 
hewn  oat  of  the  rock,  and  there  are  often 
niches  fcr  corpses. 

Ifo  graves  axe  found  on  the  north  side  of 


Hinnom,  under  the  Hill  of  Zion,  nor  on  the 
west  side  of  Jehoshaphat,  so  far  as  the  old 
city  extended.  This  seems  to  have  arisen 
from  the  idea  of  the  sacredness  of  the  place, 
which  would  be  defiled  by  the  presence  of 
dead  bodies  (see  Clkax).  The  most  distin- 
guished of  these  sepulchres  are  the  tombs 
which  bear  the  names  of  the  Judges,  the 
Kings,  the  Prophets,  Jehoshaphat,  Absalom, 
St.  James,  and  Zach arias. 

Not  far  to  the  north-east  of  the  Damas- 
cus Gate  is  the  so-called  Grotto  of  Jeremiah, 
in  which  the  prophet  is  said  to  have  written 
his  Lamentations,  beneath  a  round,  insu- 
lated  hill,  whose   southern   side   seems  to 
have  been  hewn  away.     Here  is  an  entrance 
into  a  hall  which  has  a  length  and  breadth 
of  70,  and  a  height  of  40  feet.    Before  it  is 
a  small  unwalled  garden.     On  the  top  of  the 
hill  is  a  Mohammedan  burying-place.    The 
grotto  is  inhabited  by  a  Mussulman  pilgrim. 
Before  the  entrance  grows  in  abundance  the 
thorn  lycium  ruthenicum,  of  which,  as  some 
hold,  our  Lord's  crown  of  thorns  was  made. 
If  you  pass  through  St.  Stephen's  Gate 
out  of  the  city,  you  find  just  opposite  you, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Cedron,  the  tomb  of 
Mary,  consisting  of  a  chapel  over  a  deep  and 
wide  grotto  in  the  rock,  where  the  Virgin 
and  her  parents  are  said  to  lie.     Yon  de- 
scend  to  the  chapel   by  forty -eight  broad 
steps.   About  one-third  of  the  way  down  yon 
see,  on  the  right  hand,  the  graves  of  Joachim 
and  Anna,  the  parents  of  Mary,  and  imme- 
diately opposite,  on  the  left  side,  the  grave 
of  Joseph.     At  the  bottom   of  the   grotto 
there  is,  on  the  right,  a  small  apartment  or 
chapel,  with  two  doors,  withiu  which  stands 
an  altar  erected  above  the  resting-place  of 
the   mother  of  Jesus.     Aroimd   it  several 
Christian  sects  have  erected  small  oratories. 
Of  the  first  founding  of  Jerusalem  we  have 
no  certain  information  in  the  Bible.    It  is 
doubtful  whether  the  Salem  mentioned  in 
the  history  of  Abraham  is  the  same  as  Jeru- 
salem of  later  days  (Genesis  xiv.  18).     The 
name  itself  occurs  for  the  first  time  in  Josh, 
x.  1,  where  Adoni-Zedek  is  mentioned  as  its 
king  (Josb.  xii.  10).     Jebus  is  given   in 
Joshua  as  its  more  ancient  name  (xv.  8,  63; 
xviii.  28).    In  the  division  of  the  land  by 
Joshua,  Jebus  was  assigned  to  the  Benja- 
mites,  and  the  boundary-line  between  Ben- 
jamin and  J  ad  ah  ran  on  the  south  of  Jeru- 
salem, through  the  vale  of  Hinnom.    Both 
tribes  endeavoured  without  complete  success 
to  expel  the  old  inhabitants,  with  whom  they 
found  it  necesssry  to  mingle  (Josh.  xv.  08. 
Judg.  i.  21 ).  Indeed,  at  a  later  period  we  find 
the  Jebnsites  in  sole  possession  of  the  city. 
When,  after  Saul's  death,  David  had  reigned 
for  seven  years  and  six  months  in  Hebron, 
he  conducted  an  army  against  Jerusalem, 
which  he  captured  and  called  by  his  own 
name,  though  at  first  he  would  appear  to 
have  made  himself  master  of  only  the  south- 
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art  part,  the  stronghold  of  Zion  (2  Sam.  v. 
0 — 9).  This  event  took  place  somewhere 
about  1500  A.C.  Having  strengthened  him- 
self in  his  newly-gained  possession,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  bring  into  it  the  ark  of  the  cove- 
nant, which  was  in  the  house  of  Abinadab, 
in  Oibeah  (2  Sam.  iii.  teq.)  ;  and  when  near 
the  end  of  his  life,  built  up  an  altar  to  Jeho- 
vah on  the  threshing-floor  of  Arannah  the 
Jebasite  (2  Samuel  xxiv.  18,  seq.).  At  the 
time  of  the  introduction  of  the  ark,  David 
had  the  intention  of  building  a  splendid 
temple  to  enshrine  the  sanctuary,  but  dis- 
turbances and  wars  prevented  its  accom- 
plishment (2  Sam.  vii.se?.),  which,  however, 
was  effected  by  Solomon,  under  whose  peace- 
ful reign  the  city  was  enlarged  and  adorned 
with  this  and  other  fine  buildings  (1  Kings 
▼. — viiL).  After  his  death,  Jerusalem  be- 
came the  metropolis  of  the  separate  kingdom 
of  Judah,  whose  fate  it  shared.  The  wars 
between  Judah  and  Israel  that  ensued,  ren- 
dered it  necessary  to  strengthen  rather  than 
adorn  the  city.  In  the  period  from  the  di- 
vision of  the  kingdom  to  the  exile,  Jerusa- 
lem had  to  sustain  many  hostile  attacks. 
In  the  fifth  year  of  Rehoboam  (A.  C.  970), 
it  was  plundered  by  Shishak,  king  of  Egypt 
(1  Kings  xiv.  26),  and  underwent  a  similar 
calamity  under  Am  as  i  ah  (A.  C.  826),  at  the 
hands  of  Jehoash,  king  of  Israel  (2  Kings 
xiv.  13,  14).  At  a  later  period,  Pekah,  king 
of  Israel,  and  Rezin,  king  of  Damascus,  com- 
bined in  an  expedition  against  Jerusalem, 
but  failed  in  their  hostile  purposes,  since 
Ahaz  called  the  Assyrians  to  his  aid  (2  Kings 
xvi.).  After  the  destruction  of  the  kingdom 
of  Israel  by  the  Assyrians,  their  monarch, 
Sennacherib,  fell  on  Jerusalem,  but  was  de- 
feated (2  Kings  xix.).  At  last  the  city  was 
sacked  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  its  temple  burnt, 
its  walls  broken  down,  its  king  and  chief 
people  carried  into  captivity  (2  Kings  xxiv. 
xxv.). 

The  writings  of  the  Old  Testament  supply 
frw  particulars  respecting  the  topography  of 
the  ante-exilian  Jerusalem.  That  the  '  city 
of  David'  stood  on  Mount  Zion,  and  the  tem- 
ple of  Solomon  on  Moriah,  needs  no  special 
proof.  The  original  fortifications  of  the  city 
were  strengthened  by  David,  Solomon,  and 
later  kings.  The  walls  were  furnished  with 
towers  and  bulwarks  (2  Chron.  xxvi.  9,  15). 
The  mention  of  an  outer  wall  (2  Chronicles 
xxxii.  5;  xxxiii.  14)  shows  there  was  an  inner 
one.  Of  the  gates  in  the  old  walls  there  are 
mentioned,  *  the  Fish  Gate*  (2  Chron.  xxxiii. 
14),  *  the  Gate  of  Ephraim,'  (  the  Corner 
Gate'  (2  Kings  xiv.  18.  Zechariah  xiv.  10), 
•  Benjamin's  Gate/  '  the  First  Gate '  (xiv. 
10.  Jer.  xxxvii.  18),  'the  Valley  Gate' (2 
Chronicles  xxvi.  9),  'the  Horse  Gate'  (Jer. 
xxxL  40),  'the  East  Gate'  (xix.  2),  'the 
Middle  Gate '  (xxxix.  8).  Among  the  edi- 
fices of  ancient  Jerusalem,  we  must  distin 
grtish  the  temple  and  the  palace.  A  descrip- 


tion of  the  temple  may  be  found  in  1  Kings 
vi.  vii.  2  Chron.  iii.  iv.  See  Tkmplb.  The 
palace,  built  by  Solomon,  was  probably  an 
enlargement  of '  the  king's  house  '  of  Da  via 
(1  Kings  vii.  2  Samuel  v.  11 ;  vii.  2).  It 
stood  opposite  the  temple,  on  the  north-  east 
corner  of  Zion,  and  was  surrounded  by  walls 
and  towers  which  enclosed  several  buildings, 
as  '  the  house  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon,'  '  the 
porch  of  pillars,'  or  portico,  and  '  the  house 
for  Pharaoh's  daughter,'  or  harem,  mentioned 
in  the  Scriptures  (1  Kings  vii.  1— 12.  2  Kings 
xi.  19). 

When  the  exiles  received  permission  from 
Cyrus  to  return,  many  proceeded  to  their 
native  country  in  different  caravans,  under 
Zerubbabel  (536  A.C.)  and  Ezra  (478A.C), 
and  endeavoured  to  rebuild  their  city  and 
temple  in  the  same  spots,  but  on  a  contracted 
scale.  The  work  was  delayed  and  destroyed, 
till  at  last  Nehemiah,  the  cupbearer  of  Artax- 
erxes  Longimanus,  was  sent  to  Jerusalem 
by  his  master  with  full  powers  (445  A.  C). 
The  first  care  of  Nehemiah  was  to  fortify 
the  city  against  hostile  assaults.  Traces  of 
the  old  walls,  gates,  and  streets  remained 
sufficiently  for  its  restorers  to  be  able  to  give 
generally  to  the  new  city  the  circuit  and  form 
of  that  of  former  days.  Information  regard- 
ing its  fortifications  may  be  found  in  Neh. 
ii.  12 — 15 ;  iii.  xii.  81 — 40,  from  which  it 
appears  that  Jerusalem  then  had  twelve 
gates— the  Sheep  Gate,  the  Fish  Gate,  the 
Old  Gate,  the  Dung  Gate,  the  Brook  Gate, 
the  Water  Gate,  Ephraim  Gate,  the  Horse 
Gate,  the  East  Gate,  Gate  of  the  Valley,  the 
Council  Gate,  the  Prison  Gate,  probably  the 
same  as  the  preceding.  Of  the  exact  position 
of  these  in  general  nothing  can  be  certainly 
determined.  The  Gate  of  the  Fountain,  or 
Brook  Gate  (Neh.  iii.  15),  must  have  been 
near  Silo  am.  The  Ephraim  Gate  may  have 
been  on  the  northern  wall,  since  throngh  it 
lay  the  way  to  the  country  of  Ephraim,  and 
the  Valley  Gate  and  Dung  Gate  are  thought  to 
have  stood  on  the  west  or  the  southern  port  of 
Zion.  The  Horse  Gate  lay  probably  between 
the  temple  (2  Kings  xi.  16.  2  Chron.  xxiii. 
15)  and  '  the  king's  house,'  and  the  Water 
Gate  on  the  western  side  of  the  area  of  the 
temple  (Neh.  viii.  3;  comp.  iii.  26).  As 
the  population  that  returned  was  much  less 
than  that  which  existed  just  before  the  cap- 
tivity, large  portions  of  the  city  must  at  first 
have  been  unoccupied.  We  find  large  open 
places  expressly  mentioned  near  the  Water 
Gate  (Neh.  viii.  1)  and  Ephraim' a  Gate 
(viii  16). 

The  history  of  Jerusalem  from  this  period 
is  so  intimately  connected  with  that  of  the 
Jews  as  to  make  any  summary  of  it  here  a 
mere  repetition.  We  therefore  proceed  at 
once  to  the  description  of  the  city  as  left  us 
by  Josephus  (Jew.  War.,  v.  4  and  5).  This 
description  relates  to  what  the  city  was  at 
the  time  of  its  destruction  by  Titus,  but  in 
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it  may  be  eoneidered  the  seme  m 
It  was  in  the  days  of  our  Lord*  and  is  there- 
fore of  importance.  Generally,  the  account 
of  Josephus,  aa  being  thai  of  an  eye-witness, 
is  worthy  of  acceptance ;  but  there  are  parti- 
enlars  in  which  u  cannot  be  received,  as  it 
stands  in  contradiction  with  the  Scriptures, 
and  indeed  with  itself.  Aa  a  result  of  the 
inrestigalions  of  Robinson,  Baumer,  'and 
others,  we  may  fire  the  following  brief  view. 
The  whole  space  on  which  Jerusalem  was 
built  divided  itself  into  three  parts,  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  valleys.  L  The 
Temple  Hill,  Moriah,  on  the  east  of  the  city. 

II.  Immediately  opposite  the  temple,  on  the 
west,  was  the  hill  Akra,  with  the  lower  city, 
to  which  a  gate  led  from  the  western  side  of 
(be  temple.  This  hill  was  divided  from 
Moriah  by  a  broad  valley,  which  was  in  part 
filled  np  under  the  Asmonasan  princes,  when 
{hey  caused  the  summit  of  Akra  to  be  levelled. 

III.  South  from  Akra  and  south-west  from 
the  temple,  lay  Zion,  on  which  was  built  the 
old  '  City  of  David.' 

Northward  of  these  three  parts,  the  city 
extended  itself  under  the  designation  of 
Newtown,  Bezetba,  which  at  first  had  no 
regular  fortification.  On  the  sides  where  the 
city  was  well  defended  by  nature,  that  is, 
on  the  west,  south,  and  north,  the  fortifica- 
tion was  simply  a  wall  which  ran  from  the 
north-west  end  of  Zion,  along  its  western, 
southern,  and  eastern  limits,  passed  the  Ty- 
roposon  at  the  Dung  Gate,  and  then  enclosed 
Ophel  on  its  western  and  eastern  side,  end- 
ing at  the  eastern  porch  of  the  temple.  On 
Cue  north  and  north-western  side,  the  city 
waa  protected  by  a  triple  walL  The  first  or 
oldest  began  at  the  tower  of  Hippious,  and 
ran  eastwards  along  the  verge  of  Zion  to  the 
western  side  of  the  temple  area,  where  it 
leached  to  the  western  colonnade  of  the 
sanctuary.  In  this  wall  were  the  towers 
Phasaelus  and  Mariamne,  and  immediately 
thereon  stood  the  palace  of  Herod  and  the 
Cystns,  an  open  square  in  the  extreme  north- 
eastern part  of  the  upper  city,  where  the  peo- 
ple sometimes  assembled,  with  the  bridge 
conducting  from  the  upper  city  to  the  tem- 
ple. Of  this  bridge  Bobinson  discovered 
remains.  The  town  of  Hippicus  is  to  be 
sought  in  the  north-west  corner  of  Zion.  It 
waa  built  by  Herod  the  First,  and  so  named 
in  honour  of  a  friend  who  had  fallen  in  battle. 
Its  height  amounted  to  80  cubits  (each  about 
5M)  inches).  It  was  quadrangular,  each  side 
35  cubits  long,  and  for  30  cubits  was  built 
in  a  very  massive  way.  The  stones  of  which 
it  was  built  were  very  large — 20  cubits  long, 
ten  broad,  and  five  high,  consisting,  proba- 
bly on  the  exterior  only,  of  white  marble. 
At  the  same  spot  of  Zion  now  stands  the 
citadel,  whose  north-western  tower  presents 
to  the  traveller  that  enters  the  city  by  the 
Jaffa  Gate  most  decided  tokens  of  antiquity. 
&  upper  pert  of  the  tower  has  a  modern 


appearance,  and  is  not  distinguished  from 
the  other  towers  and  walls,  but  the  lower 
part  is  built  of  large  stones  which  appear  to 
be  very  old,  and  to  lie  in  their  original 
places.  Among  the  Franks  it  is  known  as 
the  tower  of  David.  In  the  lower  part  we 
probably  have  the  remains  of  the  tower  of 
Hippicus.  The  two  other  towers,  Phasaelus 
and  Mariamne,  were  also  built  by  Herod,  and 
named,  the  first  after  a  friend,  the  second 
after  his  favourite  wife. 

The  direction  of  the  second  wall  is  a  mat- 
ter of  importance,  for  on  it  depends  the  iden- 
tity of  the  present  with  the  ancient  sepulchre 
of  our  Lord.  The  question  has  not  yet 
ceased  to  excite  a  strong  interest ;  but  the 
work  of  the  Rev.  G.  Williams,  entitled  '  The 
Holy  City*  (London,  1845),  though  answered 
by  Robinson  in  the  '  Bibliotbeca  Sacra,'  has 
done  something  to  settle  the  dispute  in  the 
affirmative.  Unfortunately,  Josephus  has 
given  but  a  very  short  description  of  the 
second  wall.  The  following  is  a  translation 
of  his  words : — *  But  the  second  wall  has  its 
beginning  at  the  gate  that  they  call  Gennath, 
which  is  a  part  of  the  first  wall.  Curving 
(or  bending)  northwardly  only,  it  extends 
to  the  tower  Antonia'  (Jew.  War.,  v.  4,  2). 
Tins  is  defective  and  vague.  Three  things, 
however,  are  more  or  less  definitely  given. 
The  second  wall  began  at  the  gate  Gennath, 
bent  in  a  northerly  direction,  and  ended  at 
the  Antonia.  Its  general  course,  therefore, 
must  have  been  to  the  north-east  Now,  as 
the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  lies  in  the 
north  west  of  the  city,  the  possibility  of  its 
being  the  same  with  Calvary  becomes  at 
once  obvious.  This  possibility  Williams 
has  converted  into  a  strong  probability.  In 
the  same  direction  bear  the  investigations 
and  convictions  of  Schulz,  Prussian  consul 
at  Jerusalem,  Lord  Nugent,  and  the  erudite 
Tischendorf.  The  publications  of  these  very 
competent  authorities  have  called  forth  a  reply 
from  Dr.  Robinson,  author  of  the  '  Biblical 
Researches.'  But  the  question  seems  to  have 
been  brought  nearer  to  an  issue  by  a  work 
published  since  his  answer,  namely,  Die  To- 
pograph* Jerusalem,  Von  W.  Kraffl,  Bonn, 
1846,  which  is  the  result  of  careful  investi- 
gations conducted  on  the  spot,  and  in  the 
use  of  all  the  scattered  information  found  in 
ancient  writers.  The  view  taken  by  Krafit 
we  shall  subjoin,  and  thus,  with  the  aid  of 
three  views  of  Jerusalem,  afford  the  student 
the  best  means  yet  supplied  for  forming  an 
accurate  acquaintance  with  the  topography 
of  the  Holy  City.  Before  stating  Krafft's 
opinion,  we  shall  finish  the  sketch  founded 
on  the  authority  of  Robinson  and  others. 

The  third  wall  began  also  at  the  Hippi- 
cus, and  ran  northwards  to  the  tower  Pse- 
phinus ;  then  it  went  in  an  eastern  and  north* 
eastern  direction,  by  what  is  termed  the  tomb 
of  Helena;  then  to  the  sepulchres  of  the  Kings 
tad  the  Fullers'  monument,  where  it  sueV 
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denly  bant  southward*,  and  ended  a*  last  at 
the  corner  of  the  old  wall  in  the  vale  of 
Cedron,  This  third  wall  was  began  by  the 
elder  Agrippa  under  Claudius,  that  is,  ten 
or  twelve  years  after  the  crucifixion  of  the 
Saviour  {cir.  42  AJ).)»  in  order  to  protect 
the  newly-built  suburb ;  but,  being  diseon- 
tinued  from  the  fear  of  offending  the  Reuben 
emperor,  was  not  finished  by  the  Jews  till 
some  time  afterwards.  Aeeordine;  to  Jose- 
phus,  the  old  city  had  a  circuit  of  38  stadia, 
about  3J  geographical  miles ;  the  present 
circumference  is  scarcely  two  miles  and  a  half^ 
for  the  city  has  been  contracted  both  on  the 
north  and  south.  The  most  noted  buildings 
of  Jerusalem  at  this  time  were— I.  The  Tern- 
rebuilt  by  Herod  (Txmplb),  U.  The  Tewer 
of  Antonia,  the  work  of  the  same  prince, 
who  gave  it  this  name  in  honour  of  Mare 
Antony.  It  was  a  restoration  and  enlarge- 
ment of  a  tower,  called  Bar  is,  erected  by 
John  Hyrcanus.  It  stood  on  the  north  side 
of  the  temple,  was  quadrangular,  and  had 
at  each  comer  a  tower  50  cubits  high,  that  at 
the  south-east  end  being  70  cubits  in  height, 
and  commanding  the  temple.  Within  it  had 
the  space  and  appearance  of  a  palace,  com* 
prising  rooms  and  halls  of  various  kinds, 
with  galleries,  baths,  and  barracks  for  sol* 
diers.  It  was  in  immediate  connection  with 
the  northern  and  western  courts  of  the  tem- 
ple, into  which  a  flight  of  steps  conducted. 
It  was  separated  from  Bt'zefha  by  a  deep  ar- 
tificial trench.  III.  The  Palace  of  Herod, 
on  the  north-west  of  Zion,  on  the  spot  where 
the  Asmonaan  princes  had  a  palace.  That 
of  Herod  was  built  of  marble,  and  encircled 
by  a  wall  30  cubits  high.  The  towers  Hip- 
picas,  Phasaelus,  and  Mariamne,  formed  a 
part  of  the  northern  wall  of  the  splendid 
building,  which  contained  great  saloons, 
numerous  apartments,  intersecting  halls,  open 
squares,  gardens,  avenues  of  trees,  canals,  and 
ponds.  This  Herodian  palace  the  Roman 
procurators  made  their  residence,  and  it  is 
here  that,  some  think,  we  are  to  look  for 
4  the  common  hall '  i  Matthew  xxvii.  27),  or 
'  hall  of  judgment '  (John  xviii.  28.  Acts 
xxv.  23),  aud  not  in  the  lower  oity,  where 
tradition  places  it.  IV.  Eastward  from  this 
place,  on  the  Cystus,  Agrippa  the  younger 
erected  a  very  large  palace,  from  whose  eating 
apartments  he  could  see  what  went  on  in  the 
temple.  In  order  to  prevent  this,  too  Jews 
put  up  a  high  wall  on  the  western  side  of 
the  sanctuary,  which  intercepted  the  view. 

Jerusalem  was  a  beautiful  city  when  it 
fell  before  the  conquering  arms  of  Titus, 
who  spared  not  to  lay  it  waste,  fulfilling,  in 
the  general  sense  of  the  words,  the  prophecy 
uttered  by  our  Lord  in  the  words  found  in 
ffi att.  xxiv.  2.  According  to  Joaephna,  how- 
•yer,  Titus  directed  that  a.  part  ui  the  west, 
em  wall  and  the  towers  Hippie*^  PJbasaelus, 
and  Mariamne,  should  be  allowed  to  remain. 
4  Bfiman  garoson  had  its  quarter*  in  th» 


holy  city.  Probably  t  few  Jews  anil  Chris- 
tians found  shelter  amid  its  rums.  For  half 
a  century  after  its  overthrow,  Jerusalem  dis- 
appears from  the  page  of  history,  until  the 
emperor  Hadrian,  who  was  in  Palestine  about 
the  year  180  A.D.,  ordered  it  to  be  formed 
into  a  stronghold,  in  order  to  keep  the  in- 
surrectionary Jews  in  subjection.  A  bloody 
war  was  the  consequence.  There  ensued 
an  imperial  decree  prohibiting  Jews  to  ap- 
proach the  city.  The  restoration  of  the  city* 
interrupted  by  the  war,  was  resumed,  and 
Hadrian  named  it  JElia  Capitolina,  from  his 
own  fore-name  and  the  name  of  Jupiter 
Oapitolinus,  to  whom  he  had  erected  a  tem- 
ple on  the  site  of  the  Jewish  sanctuary. 
Jerusalem  now  became  a  heathen  city.  Even 
the  Christians  who  lived  there  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  of  Jewish  blood ;  and  the  very 
name  Jerusalem  passed  out  of  use,  nor  was 
restored  before  the  days  of  Constantino  Till 
then  there  is  an  interval  in  its  history. 

The  Christian  church  in  Jerusalem, 
warned  by  the  language  of  their  Master,  for 
the  most  part  left  the  city  a  short  time  before 
its  downfal,  aud  retired  to  Pella,  which 
Williams  thinks  is  to  be  found  at  Tabathat 
Fahkil,  near  Bysan,  on  the  east  of  Jordan. 
James,  its  first  bishop,  having  been  put  to 
death  In  Jerusalem,  the  infant  church  at 
Pella  were  without  a  shepherd.  The  dis- 
ciples, however,  are  said  to  have  soon  re- 
turned to  die  ruined  city,  and  to  have 
elected  Simeon  as  their  head.  Simeon  was 
succeeded  by  Justus,  of  whom  and  of  his 
immediate  successors  to  the  reign  of  Hadrian 
nothing  but  their  names  are  known.  The 
presidency  of  each  must  have  been  of  short 
duration,  since  in  the  short  space  of  thirty- 
five  years  thirteen  persons  are  reported  to 
have  held  the  office  of  bishop.  A  mere 
record  of  names,  however,  cannot  under  the 
circumstances  be  accounted  of  much  worth. 
When  Hadrian  visited  Jerusalem,  probably 
in  the  thirteenth  year  of  his  reign,  he  found 
there  a  few  Christians  and  some  Jews.  On 
the  conversion  of  Constantine,  the  former 
increased  in  number.  To  Jerusalem,  as  the 
cradle  of  their  faith,  Christians  in  different 
parts  of  the  world  naturally  turned  their 
eyes,  so  that  from  the  third  century  pil- 
grimages thither  began  to  be  more  aud  more 
frequent.  Even  the  cmpiess  Helena,  the 
mother  of  Constantine,  undertook  (A.D. 
3U(t)  m  advanced  age  a  pilgrimage  to  Pales- 
tine, and  caused  handsome  buildings  to  be 
erected  at  Bethlehem  and  Jerusalem.  Con- 
stantine himself  built  a  splendid  oratory 
over  the  holy  sepulchre.  These  historical 
facts  were  soon  seized  on  by  the  legendary 
spirit,  and  the  church  historians,  with  £use- 
bsas  at  their  head,  relate  the  miraculous 
cUseorery  of  the  true  cross  by  Helena,  as 
well  as  (he  erection  of  many  edifices,,  so 
that  at  last,  m  the  fourteenth  century,  not 
fewer  than  thirty  churches  within  the  limits 
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of  Palestine  were   ascribed  Id  bet  piety. 
JJnAer.lhe  empenw  Julian  (061  A.  D.)  the 
Jews  obtained  not  only  permission  10  retain 
to  Jerusalem,  bat  assistance    to    rebuild 
fair  temple:  miraculous  interferences  are 
said  to  bare  prevented  the  completion  of 
their  design*    Jerusalem,  however,  began  to 
rise  from  its  ashes.    The  emperor  Justinian 
bant  there  a  fine  church  in  honour  of  the 
Virgin.    Tn  451  A.D.  the  dignity  of  the 
patriarchate  was   granted   to  its   bishops. 
Then  came  the  period  of  theological  strife 
in  the  Eastern  church,  and  not   seldom 
bloody  fights  took  place  between  the  con* 
tending  parties  for  the  possession  of  the 
holy  city.    The  invasion  of  the  Persians 
brought  trouble  into  the  Roman  empire. 
Under   their   king,   Kosroes  II.,  they  in- 
vaded Syria,  when  the  city  was  taken,  the 
churches  built  by  Constantino,  Helena,  and 
Justinian*  were  plundered  and  burnt,  the 
Christians  put  to  death  or  reduced  to  slavery, 
and  the  true  cross,  which  Helena  has  the 
credit  of  having  discovered,    was  carried 
away.    Those  who  fled  proceeded  to  Alex- 
andria, where  they  found  a  friendly  recep- 
tion and  support  from  the  patriarch  Eleemon, 
who  after  a  time  assisted  the  Christians  to 
return  and  resume  the  rebuilding  of  the 
elty,  when  the  churches  of  the  Resurrection 
and  Calvary  were  erected  on  the  old  foun- 
dations, as  well  ss  one  in  memory  of  the 
Ascension.    The  emperor  Heraclius  pene- 
trated into  Persia,  and  compelled  the  Per- 
sians to  make  peace;  when  the  patriarch 
Zachariaa  and  die  surviving  captives  re- 
turned, after  an  exile  of  fourteen  years,  and 
Heraclius  himself  made   a  pilgrimage  to 
Jerusalem,  where  he  is  said  to  have,  with 
much  ceremony,  restored  the  true  cross  to 
the  church  of  the  Resnrreotion.    The  Chris- 
tian dominion  thus  founded  wss  not  of  long 
duration;  for  in  036  A.  D.  caliph  Omar 
appeared  with  an  army  before  Jerusalem. 
In  the  ensuing  year  the  city,  after  a  long 
siege,   was  surrendered  on  condition  that, 
in  consideration  of  a  moderate  tribute,  the 
lives  and  property  of  the  Christians,  their 
sanctuaries  and  holy  places,  should  remain 
unharmed.     Forthwith  the   caliph  erected 
on  the  spot  where  the  temple  had  stood  a 
mosque,  which  still  bears  his  name,  and 
was  completed  and  enlarged  by  his  succes- 
sors,   lne  church  of  Justinian,  now  called 
the  mosque  el-Aksa,  was  converted  into  a 
mosque.   In  the  same  period,  the  walls  were 
restored  and  strengthened,  and  the  edifices 
riclily  adorned.    Thence  to  the  period  of 
the  crusades  history  gives  only  fragmentary 
and  scanty  notices  of  Jerusalem.    The  Mo* 
bammedans  now  had  their  holy  places  in  it, 
arid  tie  etty  flourished  anew.    Towards  the 
mfdaTe  pi"  the  eighth  century,  the  oaliphata 
ftft  into.  &e  bands  of  the  Abasaids*    The, 
friendship. of  one, of  them,  Herons  al-Rae 
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oriental  Christians  the  most  pleasing  pros- 
pects, which  after  his  death  began  to  be 
darkened,  and  in  the  quarrel  whioh  raged 
between  his  sons,  the  Christians  suffered, 
and  their  sacred  places  were  laid  waste. 
The  nunily  of  the  AbasskUe  grew  constantly 
weaker.  The  Egyptian  Fatimida*,  in  969 
A.  D.,  obtained  the  mastery  of  Syria,  when 
the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  was  burnt 
Under  the  third  of  this  dynasty.  Hakim 
(996—1021  A.D.),  the  Jews  and  Christians 
suffered  a  heavy  persecution.  At  bis  com- 
mand, efforts  were  made  to  destroy  the  holy 
places  and  uproot  all  memorials  of  them; 
but  afterwards  he  repented  of  bis  tyranny, 
and  granted  leave  to  the  latter  to  restore 
their  destroyed  ohurches.  Under  the  mild 
government  of  his  successor,  Daher,  this 
favour  wae  realised,  and  in  1408  there  arose 
a  small  chapel  over  the  holy  sepulchre,  in 
place  of  the  former  splendid  basilika.  Jour- 
neys of  pilgrims  to  Palestine  became  more 
frequent;  greater  also  became  the  persecu- 
tions they  had  to  endure;  till  at  last  the 
endurance  of  Christendom  had  reached  its 
limits,  and  the  crusades  were  begun.  The 
feelings  and  the  achievements  of  the  crusa- 
ders have  found  an  undying  record  in  the 
pages  of  Tasso. 

Among  other  spots  and  buildings  which  the 
crusaders  found,  was  die  church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre.  Its  roof  consisted  of  a  lofty  dome, 
so  constructed  that  the  light  fell  from  above 
into  the  church.  Immediately  under  the 
opening  stood  the  sepulchre  of  the  Redeemer. 
When,  in  1099,  the  crusaders  took  the  city  by 
storm,  they  changed  the  great  mosque  into  a 
Christian  temple,  which  was  denominated 
Templum  Domini,  the  Temple  of  the  Lord. 
But  in  1187,  Saladin  made  himself  master  of 
the  city,  when  the  temple  was  once  more 
converted  into  a  mosque.  By  turns,  Jeru- 
salem was  in  the  hands  now  of  the  Moslems, 
now  of  the  Christians,  till,  in  1244,  the  Egyp- 
tians got  possession  of  it,  from  which  time 
it  seems  for  centuries  to  have  lost  its  poli- 
tical and  social  importance.  In  11)17,  the 
Ottomans,  under  Selim  I.,  conquered  Syria 
and  Egypt.  In  1542,  the  sultan  8olyman 
built  the  present  walls.  Thence  till  recent 
times  its  history  is  wanting  in  important 
events.  In  1808,  the  church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  was  partly  destroyed  by  flames, 
when  the  edifice  was  restored  by  the  Greeks 
at  a  very  great  cost.  It  was  finished  in  Sep- 
tember 1810.  Not  long  since,  England  and 
Prussia  united  to  establish  in  Jerusalem  a 
Christian  bishopric,  whose  office  should  con- 
sist in  presenting  a  purer  form  of  Christi- 
anity to  the  East,  and  in  labouring  for  the 
conversion  of  the  Jews. 

We  have  thus  pursued  the  line  of  history 
front  the  earliest  periods  down  to  the  present 
day,  not  only  in  order  that  the  reader  should 
have  a  bird's  eye  of  the  whole,  but  be  led  to 
see  in  bow  marked  and  striking  a  marmef 
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the  history  of  Judaism  and  of  Christianity 
li  written  in  great  leading  and  imperishable 
facts.  So  long  as  Jerusalem  survives,  so 
long  as  the  page  of  history  remains,  the 
holy  eity  itself  is  and  will  he  a  perpetual 
monument  and  striking  evidence  of  the  great 
facts  which  lie  at  the  basis  of  oar  holy  reli- 
gion. 

We  now  proceed  to  give  a  brief  statement 
•f  the  view  to  which  we  have  referred  as 
taken  by  Kraft 

Josephus  describes  Jerusalem  as  lying  on 
three  hills.  Two  of  these,  standing  face  to 
lace,  were  separated  by  a  deep  valley  or 
gorge,  towards  which  the  houses  extended 
downwards  one  after  the  other.  Of  these 
two  hills,  one,  which  held  the  upper  city, 
was  much  higher  and  in  length  more  direct; 
On  account  of  its  being  a  good  fastness,  it '  was 
called  a  fort  by  king  David,  but  the  upper 
market  by  us.'  The  other  (hill),  called 
Akrt,  and  supporting  the  lower  city,  was 
curved  on  both  sides  (like  the  moon  between 
her  first  and  second  quarter ;  Kraift  renders  the 
word, ' steep  on  all  sides').  Opposite  to  this 
was  a  third  hill,  lower  by  nature  than  the 
Akra,  and  formerly  divided  by  a  broad  val- 
ley, which  was  afterwards  filled  up  in  the 
age  of  the  Asmonseans,  because  they  wished 
to  unite  the  city  to  the  temple ;  and  they 
lowered  the  Akra  so  that  the  temple  might 
appear  above  it  The  valley  which  separated 
the  upper  from  the  lower  city,  and  was  called 
TyropoBon,  extended  down  to  Silo  am.  On 
the  outside  the  two  hills  of  the  city  were 
girded  by  deep  valleys;  and  on  account  of  the 
steeps  on  both  sides,  there  was  nowhere  an 
access  to  the  place.  The  city  was  surrounded 
by  three  walls,  where  not  girded  by  inacces- 
sible valleys,  along  which  there  was  one  en- 
closure. If  from  this  account  we  proceed 
to  consider  the  nature  of  the  ground  on 
which  Jerusalem  stands,  we  find  there  are 
two  valleys  that  cover  the  city  on  three  sides, 
namely,  west,  south,  and  east  One  on  the 
western  side,  called  at  first  Oihou,  which, 
rapidly  deepening,  pursues  a  southerly  direc- 
tion till,  at  nearly  a  right  angle,  it  breaks  off, 
and,  turning  to  the  east,  is  from  that  point 
termed  the  valley  of  Hinnom. 

The  second  valley  is  that  of  Jehoshaphat, 
which,  coming  from  the  north,  protects  the 
city  on  the  east,  and,  going  in  a  steep  de- 
scent, unites  with  Hinnom  at  the  south-east 
corner  of  the  place.  Towards  the  north,  the 
high  land,  on  the  southern  slope  of  which 
Stands  Jerusalem,  gradually  rises  and  soon 
takes  a  westerly  direction.  The  valleys, 
which  deepen  so  much  on  the  south  of  the 
eity,  flatten  in  the  north  more  and  more  till 
they  pass  into  the  elevated  ground  which, 
at  a  distance  of  an  hour  and  a  half  from 
Jerusalem,  is  bounded  by  the  deep  valley, 
Wady  Beit  Hanina.  This  configuration  of 
the  ground,  in  conjunction  with  the  state- 
ment of  the  historian,  leads  us  to  expect 


only  one  wall  on  the  west  (southwards  sVoas 
the  Jaffa  Gate),  south,  and  east;  bwt  this* 
on  the  north,  where  the  land  allowed  an  ex- 
tension of  the  city.  Henoe  also  wo  see  how 
it  was  that  all  the  assailants  of  Jerusalem 
made  their  approaches  against  it  on  the 
northern  side. 

The  hill  which  Josephus  first  mentions 
is  Zion,  bounded  on  the  west  and  south  by 
the  valley  which  sinks  rapidly  from  the 
Jaffa  Gate  in  a  south  and  easterly  direc- 
tion. The  northern  boundary  of  Zion  is 
marked  by  a  street  which,  beginning  at  the 
same  gate,  runs  eastwardly  to  the  haram  (the 
temple),  and  rises  in  a  remarkable  way  above 
the  large  plateau  of  the  western  or  second 
hill,  on  which  stands  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 
The  east  side  of  Zion  rises  steep  above  a 
valley  which,  entering  the  city  west  of  the 
Damascus  Gate,  and  running  through  It 
from  north  to  south,  unites,  a  little  below 
the  fountain  Ain  Silwan  (Siloam),  with  Hin- 
nom and  Jehoshaphat. 

The  third  hill  is  Mount  Moriah,  namely, 
the  part  which  now  supports  the  mosque  of 
Omar  (Kubbet  es-Sakhrah,  Dome  of  the 
Rock),  the  place  of  the  ancient  temple,  a 
range,  for  the  most  part,  of  natural  rock. 

Zion  was  separated  from  Akra  by  the  Ty- 
ropoaon,  which  even  now  divides  the  city 
into  a  western  and  an  eastern  portion. 
Hence  Akra  lay  to  the  east  of  Zion :  so  also 
did  Moriah.  Moriah  was  the  southern  and 
Akra  the  northern  part  of  the  high  ground 
lying  east  of  the  Ty  ropoaon.  This  hill  was 
called  Akra  from  a  fortress  here  erected  by 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  (1  Maccab.  i.  88).  It 
was  near  (36)  and  on  the  north  (Joseph. 
Antiq.  xv.  11,  4)  of  the  temple.  It  succes- 
sively bore  the  name  of  Baris  (Persian  for 
a  fort),  Acropolis,  and  Antonia.  Kraift,  in 
his  eagerness  to  survey  the  locality,  incurred 
the  danger  involved  in  making  his  way  into 
the  mosque  of  Omar.  From  his  report  we 
learn  that  the  buildings  that  join  to  the 
great  inner  court  of  the  haram  rise  on  a 
natural  wall  of  rock,  which,  being  from  2d' 
to  80*  high,  is  sundered  from  the  rest  in 
a  steep  descent  so  as  to  form  a  lofty  plat- 
form. This  precipice  extends  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  north-west  corner  towards 
the  east,  and,  although  lower,  follows  also 
the  northern  part  of  the  west  side.  The 
ground  on  the  north-west  corner  appears 
towards  the  east  and  south  like  a  rock  cut 
down  by  artificial  means,  so  that  Kraft  was 
convinced  that  he  here  saw  the  traces  of  the 
rocky  elevation  which  Josephus  reports  the 
Asmoneaus  to  have  lowered.  This  convic- 
tion was  confirmed  by  a  view  which  a  few 
days  afterwards  he  took  from  the  top  of  the 
house  of  the  Pascha  of  Jerusalem,  which  is  on 
(he  north  borders  of  the  haram,  and  indeed 
stands  on  the  lowered  eminence,  the  curved 
basis  of  which,  formerly  stretching  far  more 
to  the  south-east,  and  therefore  close  to  the 
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,  wy  ekarly  perceptible.  The  Akra 
discovered  wm  on  the  tut  bordered 
by  the  deep  Tale  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  made 
inaccessible.  It  falls  towards  the  west  To- 
wards the  north  it  reaches  to  the  Via  Dolo- 
rosa, where  the  land  sinks  and  rises  steep 
in  a  northern  direction.  To  one  who  views 
it  from  the  roof  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  the 
Akra  it  still  visible  as  an  elevation  beyond 
the  Tyropaon,  on  the  north  of  tbe  hararo, 
rising  on  all  sides  within  the  limits  now 
indicated. 

The  narrowness  of  our  space  prevents  ns 
from  doing  more  than  direct  the  reader  to 
the  Map  for  information  as  to  the  coarse 
of  the  walls  according  to  Krafft  But  we 
mast  give  his  opinions  in  regard  to  the 
spots  to  which  oar  Lord  was  conducted  after 
his  apprehension.  From  Getbsemsne,  which 
oar  author  recognises  as  the  spot  where  he 
endured  his  agony,  Jesus  was  led  to  the 
house  of  Annas  (John  xviii.  13),  on  the 
southern  declivity  of  Zion,  where  the  oldest 
Itinerary  (338  A.D.)  places  the  house  of 
Caiaphas.  Here  Jesus,  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, was  brought  before  the  Sanhedrim,  and 
at  the  break  of  day  formally  condemned. 
Kraft  inclines  to  the  opinion  that  the  place 
may  rather  have  been  an  official  residence 
of  the  high-priest  situtted  at  the  northern 
corner  of  Zion.  From  the  house  of  Caiaphas 
Jesns  was  carried  to  the  Hall  of  Judgment, 
or  Prsstorium  (John  xviii.  28),  where  Pilate 
dwelt  (Matt,  xxvii.  2),  which  stood  on 
Mount  Akra,  at  the  place  which  at  present 
is  the  dwelling  of  the  governor  of  Jerusalem. 
Pilate  sent  our  Lord  to  Herod  Antipas, 
tetrarch  of  Galilee,  who  resided  in  the  palace 
of  his  father  at  the  north-west  corner  of 
Zion.  Herod  sent  him  back  to  Pilate,  who 
gave  ordeis  for  his  being  executed.  The 
hearing  took  sHaee  within  the  Prsitorium ; 
the  condemnation  (in  order,  as  was  required, 
to  be  public)  was  pronounced  from  the 
Cnrnle  chair  standing  on  the  pavement 
(John  xix.  13).  From  tbe  Akra,  the  holy 
sufferer  was  hurried  down* the  Via  Dolorosa, 
or  Via  Cruris,  to  the  place  of  execution,  at 
Golgotha,  lying  near  a  thoroughfare,  just 
on  the  outside  of  the  city  (John  xix.  17. 
Heb.xiii.  12.  John  xix.  20),  where,  when  dead, 
his  body  was  laid  in  a  new  sepulchre,  in  a 
garden  which  *  was  in  the  place  where  he 
was  crucified'  (John  xix.  41.  Matt  xxvii.  00). 
The  Via  Dolorosa  and  Calvary,  Kraflft  finds 
in  the  places  in  which  the  church  has  fixed 
them. 

All  creeds  of  the  Christian  world  have 
their  representatives  in  Jerusalem.  It  is  a 
marvellous  sight,  and  one  to  make  a  spec- 
tator thoughtful,  to  see  these  various  secta- 
ries bending  over  the  tomb  whence  all  their 
hopes  have  arisen,  each  believing  that  his 
own  proud  heart  contains  the  only  real  hope 
—each  setting  his  miserable  yet  complicated 
heresy  above  the  grand  and  simple  truth  of 


Christ,  and  exalting  the  notions  of  his  seel 
above  the  magna  charta  of  the  soul.  By 
the  grave  of  the  mortal  friend  we  have  loved 
and  lost  on  earth,  men  meet  even  their 
enemies  in  pence ;  but  at  the  Saviour's  tomb, 
the  Mohammedan  watches  with  drawn  sabre 
to  prevent  his  followers  from  destroying  one 
another.  At  this  tomb,  the  chiefs  of  two  rival 
and  hating  creeds  unite  for  once  on  Easter 
eve,  but  it  is  in  the  cause  of  fraud.  Enclosed 
within  the  chapel,  Greek  and  Armenian  bi- 
shops call  down  fire  from  heaven  by  the 
intervention  of  a  lucifer-match.  Their  be* 
lievers  strive  madly  to  light  their  torches  by 
this  sacred  flame,  while  the  priests  of  other 
faiths  stand  scowling  by,  waiting  until  their 
turn  shall  arrive  to  triumph  in  their  own 
followers'  superstition. 

But  according  to  Teschendorf  (Bern  in 
den  Orient,  1840),  the  worst  consists  not  ha 
the  obvious  deception  practised,  but  in  the 
licentiousness  in  winch  all  share,  and  which 
make  these  observances  resemble  heathen 
orgies.  Greek  priests  forget  themselves  so 
far  as  to  have  sympathy  with  Turkish  der- 
vishes in  a  manner  that  cannot  modestly  be 
spoken  of.  The  same  authority  relates  that 
on  one  occasion  Ibrahim  Pasha,  as  master 
of  Syria,  played  in  this  fire-delusion  the 
part  that  Napoleon  performed  at  the  cheat 
of  liquefying  the  blood  of  Januarius  at 
Naples.  In  the  latter  place  the  blood  of  the 
saint  was  tardy  in  becoming  liquefied,  which 
occasioned  much  distress  among  the  people/ 
Bonaparte  bade  it  become  liquid,  and  liquid 
at  once  it  was.  A  similar  command  was 
issued  by  Ibrahim,  when  from  the  gallery 
of  the  Greek  chapel  he  witnessed  some 
delay  in  the  performance  of  the  cheat  It 
is  not  surprising  that,  under  these  circum- 
stances, Christians  should  be  held  in  little 
esteem  in  Jerusalem.  The  current  phrase, 
*  To  say  it  with  respect,  he  is  a  Christian,'  is 
characteristic  of  the  feeling  entertained  to- 
wards them  by  the  Mohammedan  population. 
The  force  of  the  phrase  becomes  the  more 
obvious  when  it  is  known  that  it  is  alike 
customary  for  Moslems  to  say,  'To  say  it 
with  respect,  a  woman.'  The  Christian  po- 
pulation of  Jerusalem,  according  to  the 
Prussian  consul,  Dr.  Schuls,  consists  of 
2000  Greeks,  000  Roman  Catholics,  800 
Armenians,  100  Copts,  20  8yrians,  and  20 
Abyssinians ;  besides  00  or  70  Protestants, 
who,  except  the  American  missionaries,  are 
all  Europeans.  Schuls  makes  the  entire 
population  to  amount  to  15^)10  souls.  The 
most  pitiable  portion  of  this  number  are 
the  lepers,  in  all  about  thirty,  who  live  on 
Zion,  in  huts  as  wretched  as  themselves,  out 
off  entirely  from  their  kind.  Born  to  a  lot 
of  contempt,  in  loneliness  they  drag  on  their 
existence,  and  die  in  misery.  Yet,  wretches 
as  they  are,  and  sundered  from  the  world, 
they  intermarry,  and  so  propagate  the  poison 
which  flows  in  their  veins. 
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The  tune  feeling  which  seized  so  power- 
fully on  pilgrim*  at  the  moment  when  first 
their  eye  caught  a  view  of  the  holy  city  that 
words  are  too  weak  for  its  description,  mast 
also- pervade  the  breast  of  the  contemplative 
student  of  history  when  there  is  broaght 
before  his  mind's  eye  the  picture  of  the  fate 
which  Jerusalem  has  undergone.  From 
those  hills,  from  those  walls,  there  speaks 
in  powerful  tones  to  us  a  history  sneh  as 
no  other  place,  no  other  spot  on  earth,  can 
offer.  The  events  which  have  here  taken 
place  have  during  nearly  two  thousand  years 
exerted  the  strongest  influence  over  the 
whole  of  civilisation,  and  will  continue  to 
grow  in  power  and  effect  till  time  shall  be  no 
more ;  when,  and  not  before,  will  be  known 
the  fall  magnitude  of  importance  that  be- 
longs to  the  simple  but  painful  story  of  the 
humble  Teacher  of  Nazareth  and  the  cruci- 
fied '  King  of  the  Jews.' 

But  even  the  outward  history  of  the  city 
is  extraordinary  and  astonishing.  How  often 
has  it  fallen  and  risen  again;  how  often 
has  it  been  destroyed  and  restored!  Its 
beginnings  reach  back  into  primeval  times, 
when  the  deep  shadows  of  history  hover 
around  its  hills;  its  end  is  not  yet  It 
remains  an  imperishable  witness  of  the 
past;  it  stands  not  without  hope  for  the 
future.  Though  it  lies  under  the  crashing 
hand  of  Turkish  despotism,  it  seems  eahnly 
to  bide  its  time,  and  to  wait  for  the  fuller 
displays  of  the  Divine  Mercy  in  Jesus,  who, 
onoe  insulted,  maligned,  and  slain  on  its 
heights,  shall  yet  be  King  over  that  guilty 
but  now  sacred  place,  as  well  as  over  all  the 
earth. 

*  Rise,  crowned  with  light,  Imperial  Salem,  rise  I 
Exalt  thy  towezy  head,  and  lift  thy  tyesl 
gee,  a  long  race  thy  spacious  courts  adorn  j 
See  future  tons  and  daughter*  vet  unborn, 
In  crowding  ranks  on  every  tide  arise, 
Demanding  life,  impatient  for  the  ekies ! 
-    See  barbarous  nations  at  thy  gates  attend; 
Walk  in  thy  light,  and  in  thy  temple  bead ; 
8ee  thy  bright  altars  thronged  with  prostrate 

kings, 
And  heaped  with  products  of  Bahssan  springs  r 


The  out  exhibits  a  shekel  of  the  age  of 
the  Maccabees,  bearing  the  epithet  Kadutha, 
<  the  holy'  (comp.  Mutt,  xxvii.  53),  the  epi- 
thet of  Jerusalem,  constantly  found  on  Jew- 
ish money.  The  figures  are  a  censer  and 
a  lily.  The  type  of  this  coin  resembles  the 
half- shekel  or  didraohma,  the  tribute-money 
of  Matt.  xvii.  24.    See  i.  819. 


JESUS  CHRIST,  the  founder  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  the  Son  of  God,  and  the  Saviour 
of  the  world,  offers  a  subject  of  the  most 
profound  interest,  but  one  which  here  can  be 
treated  only  cursorily.  Considering  the  neu- 
trality to  which  this  work  is  bound,  we  shall, 
amid  the  widely  diverging  opinions  of  the 
Christian  world,  restrict  ourselves  to  such  a 
detail  of  ascertained  facts  as  may  afford  to 
the  reader  aid  in  the  study  of  the  subject 
for  himself. 

The  name  Jesus  Christ  is  composed  of 
two  terms, — Jesus,  Christ  The  first,  which 
in  the  original  is  the  same  with  Joshua* was, 
in  commou  use  in  the  apostolic  age  (CoJ.  iv. 
11),  signifies  helper  or  tavumr  (Matt,  i.  21), 
and  was  the  personal  name  of  our  Lord. 
(Matt  i.  25.  Luke  ii.  21).  Chri&l  (anointed), 
equivalent  to  the  Hebrew  word  Messiah,  is  - 
an  epithet  descriptive  of  his  office.  The 
full  title  is  the  Messiah,  or  the  Christ,  by 
which  appellation  the  kingly  office  of  our 
Lord  was  denoted  (1  Sam.  ii.  10;  xii.  3. 
Ps.  ii.  2.  Isaiah  xlv.  1).  By  this  title  itself 
our  Lord  was  designated — as  *  the  Christ 
the  King  of  Israel'  (Mark  xv.  82),  and 
recognised  as  the  Messiah  (John  i.  41 X 
sometimes  with  an  extension  of  application 
— that  is,  from  the  Jewish  to  the  Pauline 
idea  of  the  Messiah — which  shows  a  late 
state  of  opinion,  and  assigns  a  late  date  to 
the  composition  in  which  it  occurs;  thus,  in 
John  iv.  42,  '  the  Christ,  the  Saviour  of  ths 
world*  The  epithet ' Lord '  is  also  joined 
to  that  of  *  Christ,'  after  the  resurrection 
(Acts  ii.  86;  comp.  v.  31).  The  personal 
was  of  course  the  earliest  denomination. 
Our  Lord  was  called  Jesus  before  he  was 
called  Christ  (Matthew  L  16.  Luke  iii.  23 )» 
The  latter  term  could  not  be  used  at  all  till 
he  had  put  forth  his  claim  to  be  the  Christ, 
nor  could  it  have  been  generally  employed 
before  that  claim  was  generally  admitted,  at 
least  among  his  followers.  When  used,  it 
mast  at  first  have  been  a  name  of  office,  and 
therefore  was  *  the  Christ :'  thus  *  Jesus  the 
Christ'  (Matt  xri.  10.  Acts  v.  42).  Hence 
arose  two  denominations,  'Jesus'  (Matthew 
xxvii.  1),  and  « the  Christ'  (Hcb.  v.  ft).  In 
course  of  time  the  article  was  dropped. 
Hence  arose  the  name  'Christ*  (Rom.  ▼. 
8) ;  also  by  the  two  words  coalescing,  'Jesus 
Christ'  (Matt.  i.  1.  Rom.  i  1),  and,  by  in- 
version, '  Christ  Jesus  '(I  Cor.  i.  80).  These  ' 
several  names  are  not  used  indiscriminately 
in  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament  In  the 
Gospels  the  ordinary  designation  is  *  Jesus,* 
very  rarely  ( Jeans  Christ,*  and  never  'Christ 
Jesus;*  while  in  the  Epistles  we  generally  find  ' 
« Jesus  Christ,'  'Christ  Jesus,'  or  •  Christ*  ';' 
The  usage  which  is  here  only  partially  de- 
scribed, and  is  indicative  of  the  progress  of  ' 
events  as  well  as  the  growth  of  veneration. 
,  towards  4the  Lord'  (John  xz.  2),  deserves 
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etiiaritfes  In  the  writer*  there  ought 
Uuwble  criteria  for  determining  the 
'iotte  of  their  compositions. 
ptfnoVntly  of  what  are  ntrictiy  proper 
epithets  are  found  applied  to  Jc&us 
anatftute  too  idiptirtuut  a  scriptural 
*here  passed  oyer,  and  i*Wh  serve 
the  impression  wLich  lie  n)A<ie  on 
tr  disciple*.  Otilj  the  most  general 
>  least  questioned  can  be  here  aet 
The  last  Adam*  (1  Cor.xv.  45) ;  * M- 
(1  John  ii.  1 ;  comp.  John  xiv.  12) ; 
atnf  the  faithful  and  true  Witness, 
using  of  the  creation  of  God '  (Bct. 
;  •  die  Apostle  and  High-priest  of  our 
cm'  (Heb.  iii.l);  'the  Author  and 
r»of  onr  faith '  (Heb.  zil.  2) ;  •  Bishop 
amis'  (1  Pet  li  2ft);  'Bread  of 
|Jdhn  tL  33);  'Brightness  of  the 
i  glory*  (Heb.  i.  8);  'Captain  of 
hration'  (Heb.  ii.  10)  *, '  Door  of  the 
[John  x.  7)  ;  *  Emmanuel'  (Matt  i. 
First-born  from  the  dead'  (Col.  L 
•oireranner'  (Heb.  vi.  20);  •Foun- 
(1  Cor.  ili.  11) ;  <  the  Head  of  every 
1  Cor.  xL  3);  'Heir  of  all  things' 
1,  2) ;  •  thy  holy  child  Jesus '  (Acts 
0) ;  •  the  Holy  One  of  Qod '  (Mark 
l) ;  'our  Hope'  (1  Tim.  H) ;  '  the 
fine  Invisible  God,  the  first-bom  of 
eatnre '  (Colos.  i.  15 ;  comp.  John  i. 
fadge  of  quick  and  dead'  (Acts  x, 
he  King  that  cometh  in  the  name  of 
i*  (Luke  xix.  38)  ;  '  the  I^amb  of 
ien  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world' 
1 9ft); '  the  Light  of  the  world'  (viii. 
'Jbrd  of  ail*  (Acts  x.  30);  *a  man 
4  of  God'  (ii.  22);  '  your  Master' 
XXilL  10) ; . '  Mediator  between  God 
0.  the  man  Christ  Jesus'  (1  Tim.  ii. 
Naxarene/  (Matt.  ii.  23) ;  'our  Paes- 
Cof.  y.  7); '  the  Resurrection  and  the 
onn.xL  25) ; '  the  Saviour  of  the  world' 
ijk  U);  'the  Good  Shepherd'  (John 
■  uocfs  beloved  Sou '  (Matt.  xvii.  5  ) ; 
&er  come  from  God '  (John  tii  2) ; 
u, (he  Truth,  and  the  Life'  (John 
Tthe  True  Vine'  (John  xv.l).  All 
iqes,  with  the  offices  aud  qualities 
Ifcjpr  imply,  concur  in  one  '  who/  to 
wprds  of  Jean  Paul  JUohter,  '  trod 
^  swayed  remote  ages,  and  founded 
paity  of  his  own;,  gently  blooming 
ianjt  as  a  sunflower,  burning  and 
i  a^  the  sun,  he  with  his  mild  aspect 
^imseif,  and  nations,  and  centuries 
t,.  jgwiaxds  the  universal  and  pri» 
,mJ..  But  the-  simple  yet  moat 
Kanjt  cVunnrehensive  tennain>whieh 
marc*,  speak  of  Jean  vara  lar  mosc 
tos,Jfin4  iar(  mom  .invresaiae  .ahan 
g^oitja.  ft*  a  history  of  the  life 
|ajha  jester. ,m  re/enced  to.  the  even* 
n^W,  written^  Jn  any. ease,  so 
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>aee  and  high  Christian  culture.  Bat,  like 
it$  veiled  head  of  the  afflicted  Agamemnon, 
the  Saviour  is  mom  sublime  when  left  un- 
portrayed  by  ordinary  hands.  As  being  pro- 
bably the  earliest  written  account  of  Jessjs, 
Matthew' a  Gospel  may,  in  the  ensuing  ana* 
lysis,  furnish  a  general  outline  of  the  deeds) 
and  wo/da  of  the-  Lord  Jeans. 

Jesus,  the  Christ,  a  lineal  deseendsnt  of 
David  and  Abraham,  was  born  in  Bethlehem, 
of  Mary,  a  virgin,  the  betrothed  win  of  Jo* 
seph,  under  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
Being  carried  into  Egypt,  and  having  on  his 
return  lived  many  years  in  Naxareth,  Jesus 
went  into.  Judea  and  repaired  to  his  fore-  • 
runner,  John,  by  whom  he  was  baptized  in 
the  river  Jordan.  As  he  went  up  out  of  the 
water,  he  aeeeived  ahigher  testimony  than  that 
of  the  Baptist;  for  the  Spirit  of  Qod  descend- 
ed on  him,  and  a  voice  from  heaven  declared 
— '  This  is,  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am 
well  pleased-'  Thus  proclaimed  as  the  8on 
of  God,  Jeans  entered  into  conflict  with  the 
prince  of  darkness,  whom  he  foiled  and  de- 
feated, in  token  of  that  entire  conquest  over 
evil  for  which  he  was  sent,  and  wbieh  be 
would  not  fail  to  accomplish.  Departing 
thence  into  Galilee,  he  opened  his  ministry 
by  preaching  repentance  on  the  ground  that 
the  .kingdom  of  heaven  was  at  hand.  He  called 
to  his  aid  four  men  of  the  humbler  class, 
and  perambulated  Galilee,  preaching  in  the 
synagogues  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom,  and 
healing  all  mannor  of  diseases ;  so  that  he 
drew  around  him  multitudes  from  several 
remote  parte  of  the  land.  This  concourse 
afforded  him  opportunities  for  developing 
the  general  spirit  of  his  doctrine,  whioh 
he  accordingly  set  forth  authoritatively,  an- 
nouncing in  a  tone  becoming  the  Son  of 
God,  the  nature  of  true  happiness,  the  high 
functions  of  those  who  were  engsged  with 
him  in  the  work  of  religious  reform,  the  re- 
lation in  which  his  religion  stood  to  that  of 
Moses  and  the  Prophets,  and  the  general  du- 
ties whioh  men  owed  to  God,  sooiety,snd  them- 
selves. In  mis  most  admirable  exposition, 
the  Gospel  is  exhibited  as  the  great  result, 
the  mature  fruit,  the  final  completion  of 
the  Law ;  man  is  set  in  immediate  connec- 
tion with  God,  from  which  connection  ema- 
nate his  obligations,  privileges,  and  hopes ; 
spiritual  good  is  made  paramount  to  every 
other;  and  as  a  oonseqnenee,  the  earth  and 
time,  with  all  low  affections,  ell  sordid  in- 
terests, all  selfishness,  are  condemned,  and 
the  higheaiplaae  is  assigned  to  virtues  either 
!  despiaediSr  neglected  of  men,  such  aameek- 
ness/^tlene8s,jsjlaaabilitj,the'  patiefif  ei>- 
•  dunfatce  of  v  wron#£  eclf-derialf  fm  abhbr- 
wnft>qd^R^dwceuqYianJs1Wi  ei  ettjcoii  j 
siintifrHSrofmaiu^  with  / 

gooJJlbe  aien^tliuyujiostetJavlous.fprastieay 
of  b\tfs>lence.^t>Bret  devotJott^  e^  heart- 
felt niornj  •  itnnffTinir  a  firm  anttmWWlihe 
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reliance  on  the  heavenly  Father,  disregard 
of  temporal  riches,  entire  devotement  to  re- 
ligions improvement,  charity  in  men's  inter- 
courses one  with  another,  and  unreserved 
and  unqualified  obedience  to  the  Christ  of 
God.  Having  in  word  developed  this  sub- 
lime system  of  practical  religion,  Jesus  pro- 
ceeds to  exhibit  it  in  his  own  life  and  con- 
duct He  heals  a  leper,  restores  to  sound- 
ness the  palsied  son  of  a  centurion,  relieves 
from  fever  Peter's  wife's  mother,  calms  a 
tempest  on  the  lake  of  Galilee,  exoroises 
two  demoniacs,  cures  a  man  sick  oi  the 
palsy ;  and  in  so  doing,  asserts  and  illus- 
trates the  power  he  has  to  forgive  sins. 
Mingling  pure  and  noble  teachings  with 
their  exemplifications,  he  at  length  an- 
nounces to  his  disciples  that  he  is  to  pass 
through  a  period  of  suffering  which  will  ter- 
minate in  his  death,  and  be  crowned  by  his 
resurrection.  This  announcement,  which 
astounds  his  disciples  and  yet  fails  to  enter 
their  minds  in  a  distinct  and  intelligible 
shape,  is  made  by  Jesus  in  the  most  simple 
manner,  exhibiting  the  firmness  and  majesty 
oi  his  souL  As  Jesus  henceforth  appears 
as  a  suffering  Messiah,  so  does  he  require 
self-denial  in  his  followers,  They,  however, 
little  prepared  for  the  approaching  scene  of 
trial  and  anguish,  begin  to  waver  in  their 
minds,  when  they  receive  strength,  and  Je- 
sus receives  glory,  by  his  transfiguration,  in 
which  he  appears  as  the  legitimate  successor 
of  Moses,  the  representative  of  the  legiala- 
'  torial  element  in  the  Mosaic  polity,  and  of 
its  high-minded  but  afflicted  and  persecuted 
school  of  prophets.  After  this  symbolical 
transaction,  Jesus  inculcates  more  vividly 
the  spiritual  nature  of  his  religion,  and,  con- 
trary to  all  previous  ideas  and  practices,  ex- 
hibits the  unpretending  simplicity,  the  gen- 
tle kindness,  and  the  worldly  insignificance 
of  a  little  child,  as  qualities  of  the  greatest 
value,  and  the  only  requisites  for  the  high- 
est rank  in  his  kingdom.  Yet,  reminded  by 
this  beautiful  illustration  of  the  nature  of 
true  religion,  that  all  the  forces  of  a  world 
of  violence  will  be  brought  to  bear  against 
these  dispositions  of  mind,  he  is  prompted, 
while  his  heart  melts  within  him,  to  sur- 
round the  young  in  spirit  with  every  protec- 
tion that  his  words  can  give.  And,  pursuing 
mis  train  of  generous  emotion,  he  enunciates 
the  grandest  of  all  his  grand  teachings, 
declaring,  *  the  Son  of  Man  is  come  to 
save  that  which  was  lost'  (xviii.  11).  This 
statement  he  follows  up  with  illustrations 
the  most  pertinent  and  the  most  impressive ; 
which  combine  to  enforce  tenderness  towards 
the  erring,  lenity  and  forgiveness  towards 
offenders,  and  timely  aid  to  the  fallen,  the 
outcast,  and  the  forlorn.  Betiring  from  Ga- 
lilee into  Perssa,  on  his  way  to  Jerusalem, 
oat  of  which  a  prophet  could  not  perish,  he 
>  hit  divine  iaatraetioas,  declaring 


the  marriage  bond,  as  of  a  moral  nature,  to 
be  indissoluble ;  laying  his  hands,  together 
with  his  benediction,  on  the  beads  of  little 
children ;  enforcing  on  a  young  man  the  ne- 
cessity of  surrendering  all,  and  in  particular 
his  most  cherished  possessions,  for  the  sske 
of  God,  duty,  and  eternal  life ;  and  striving 
to  lead  the  self-seeking  minds  of  his  imme- 
diate followers  to  the  high  but  distant  re- 
wards of  his  spiritual  kingdom. 

Having  now  set  his  face  towards  the  me- 
tropolis of  his  guilty  country,  he  seeks  to 
remind  his  followers  of  his  approaching  hu- 
miliation. But  they,  full  of  die  idea  that  he 
would  shortly  enter  into  his  glory,  manifest 
a  feeling  of  jealous  rivalry  for  the  most 
elevated  offices  in  the  Messiah's  kingdom. 
This  grievous  error  he  reproves,  and  enun- 
ciates another  of  those  truths  which  will 
eventually  revolutionise  the  world,  namely, 
'Whosoever  will  be  the  chief  among  you, 
let  him  be  your  servant ;  even  as  the  Son  of 
Man  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to 
minister,  and  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  lor 
many'  (xx.  27). 

He  is  now  near  the  capital  of  his  native 
land,  which  he  thinks  fit  to  enter  in  regal 
pomp,  thus  in  act  claiming  to  be  recognised 
as  the  long-expected  Christ  On  seeing  the 
procession  pass  on  to  the  city,  the  multi- 
tude are  seized  with  a  transient  enthusiasm, 
and  hail  him  as  the  long  and  ardently  ex- 
pected deliverer.  '  And  when  he  was  come 
into  Jerusalem,  all  the  oity  was  moved,  say- 
ing, Who  is  this  ?  And  the  multitude  said. 
This  is  Jesus,  the  prophet  of  Nazareth,  of 
Galilee'  (xxi.  10).  The  ardour  of  his  wel- 
come enables  him  to  perform  another  act  of 
Messianio  authority,  in  cleansing  the  tem- 
ple, his  Father's  house,  of  its  profanations. 
There  are,  however,  those  who  look  on  this 
flattering  scene  with  an  evil  eye.  These  are 
the  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  of  the  land,  who 
now  begin  to  take  measures  for  weaning  the 
people  from  the  dangerous  Teacher,  and  for 
throwing  around  him  their  deadly  toils. 
The  various  plans  which  they  adopt  are  one 
after  the  other  defeated  with  a  dexterous 
versatility  and  readiness  of  mind  that  excite 
wonder  and  admiration,  and  which  serve  to 
bring  into  relief  the  hollowness,  hypocrisy, 
and  turpitude  of  the  clerical  rulers  of  Judea. 
When  at  length  it  is  fully  proved  that  the 
Divine  goodness,  Divine  forbearance,  and 
Divine  mercy  have  no  effect  with  these 
wicked  men,  Jesus  gives  utterance  to  bis 
virtuous  indignation  in  reproofs  of  the  most 
awful  nature,  which  disclose  the  power  of 
his  mind  and  show  the  depth  of  their  de- 
gradation. This  tone  of  high  displeasure, 
which  reads  by  anticipation  like  the  solemn 
verdicts  of  the  judgment-day,  first  melts  into 
womanly  tenderness,  in  a  patriotic  lamenta- 
tion over  Jerusalem,  and  then  rises  into  a 
stemeublimity,  when,  with  the  vistoa  of  a  pro- 
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pfcet  and  the  authority  of  a  Judge,  be  palate 
in  vivid  colours  the  woes  that  an  coming  on 
the  inmtneted  land.  Ona  aalm  hoar  of  do* 
assstio  endearment  is  passed  in  Bethany, 
and  then  opens  a  seane  of  treachery,  suffer- 
ings, and  patience,  such  sa  the  world  can 
never  witness  again.  A  simple  ant  electing 
list,  aommemoratiTe  of  his  unparalleled  love, 
being  instituted,  he  retires  to  the  deep  ravine 
at  the  western  loot  of  Olivet,  where,  having 
yitTT*  throegh  a  mysterious  and  indeecri- 
asMe  agony  of  mind,  he  is  seised  by  emis- 
saries of  the  priests,  led  by  a  traitorous  dis- 
ciple* who  eondncts  him  before  the  Sanhe- 
drim. Here,  by  subornation  of  perjury, 
being  convicted  of  blasphemy  snd  sedition, 
he  is  condemned  to  death.  *  Then  did  they 
spit  in  his  face  and  buffetted  him,  and  others 
smote  him  with  the  palms  of  their  hands, 
saying,  Prophesy  unto  us,  thou  Christ,  who 
is  he  that  smote  thee  V  Worse  than  these 
mdigniiice,  he  is  at  this  moment  publicly 
denied  by  Peter.  Ere,  however,  he  can  find 
release  in  death,  he  has  another  trial  to  en- 
dare.  The  priests  may  condemn  but  dare 
not  execute  him.  Hence  he  is  harried  before 
the  Roman  procurator,  who,  not  unwilling 
la  rescue  the  innocent  sufferer,  is  assailed 
with  clamour,  and  forced  to  yield  to  the 
guilty  desires  of  a  fickle  mob  led  by  mali- 
cious priests.  His  death  being  thus  decreed, 
they  clothe  ham  with  regal  purple  and  put 
em  his  head  a  crown  of  thorns,  snd  a  reed 
for  e  aeeptre  they  place  in  his  right  hand ; 
and  then  they  bow  the  knee  before  him  snd 
meek  him,  saying,  Hail,  King  of  the  Jews ! 
and  they  spit  upon  him,  snd  take  the  reed 
and  amsto  him  on  the  head.  The  mocking 
as  over,  when,  led  like  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter, 
he  as  ceuahW  between  two  thieves.    And 


_  only  sights  thst  hie  strained  eye- 
can  discern  are  sights  of  violence  and 
^mJ,  end  the  only  sounds  that  fall  on  his 
wewfldeied  hearing  are  fresh  mockeries.  The 
wery  Shievee  cast  reproaches  in  his  teeth.  At 
length  dciivoisneo  comes  in  the  insensibility 
et  death.  And  how  is  ell  this  complication 
home?  According  to  Matthew, 
»  woven  that  escaped  the  sufferer's 
a  daaweeeM  appeal  to  Qed  for  eue- 
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Soon,  however,  does  the  dawn  of  the  third 
day  break  the  sealed  tomb,  and  witness  the 
revival  of  him  whom  death  cannot  hold. 

The  resurrection  rallies  his  disciples,  who 
are  commissioned  to  go  forth  and  preach 
the  gospel  to  every  creature;  after  whieh 
Jesus  ascends  to  the  right  hand  of  the  Ma- 
jesty on  high,  having  received  all  power  in 
heaven  and  in  earth. 

The  events  of  which  we  have  now  given 
an  outline  are,  it  must  be  confessed,  the 
most  wonderful  and  the  most  affecting  of  all 
histories.  Equally  wonderful,  affecting,  and 
great  is  the  image  of  Jesus  which  they  pre- 
sent. In  that  image  is  there  a  sublimity 
which  every  sound  mind  must  recognise  as 
divine,  snd  a  tenderness  the  force  of  whose 
appeal  no  human  heart  can  long  resist 
What  wisdom  in  a  mortal  form  !  What 
power,  that  recals  vigour  tnto  the  paleied 
limb,  and  breaks  the  ohains  of  death !  Nor 
less  great  is  that  thorough  snd  spotless 
goodness,  that  untiring  forbearance,  that 
patient  endurance,  that  quenchless  love. 
The  simple  and  unadorned  narration  of 
Christ's  words  snd  deeds  is  their  highest 
eulogy.  Ton  ask  for  evidenoe  thst  Jesus 
was  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God  t  Bead  *  the 
Gospel  according  to  Matthew.'  If  you  rise 
from  its  perusal  unconvinced,  we  must  bid 
you,  before  you  seek  for  other  proof,  prepare 
your  heart  for  its  appreciation.  Ton  want 
to  know  what  Christianity  is?  Study  the 
life  of  its  divine  Founder.  You  are  seeking 
the  way  to  truth,  God,  and  happiness  t  Fol- 
low him  whom  Matthew  deplete  without  aim- 
ing to  draw  a  portrait,  and  whom  Pilate  would 
have  saved  because  he  felt  a  goodness  which 
he  could  neither  describe  nor  imitate.  Tou 
need  a  Saviour  ?  Place  yourself  under  the 
shadow  of  his  wings  who  is  Abraham's  and 
David's  son,  the  Son  of  God,  the  friend  of 
man,  and  the  vicegerent  of  omnipotent 
Love. 

This  general  view  of  the  life  of  Christ, 
condensed  from  the  account  left  by  Mat- 
thew, agrees  in  substance  with  the  other 
evangelical  records.  Tet  in  the  midst  of  a 
substantial  agreement  are  there  such  diver- 
gences as  to  render  it  hopeless  that,  at  least 
within  our  restrietod  space,  we  eo  • " 
a  well-attested  harmony  at*  the  1 
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tives  supplied  in  the  Gospels.  We  are  there- 
fore led  to  attempt  no  more  than  to  set  down 
what  appears  the  best-supported  view  of  the 
leading  points  of  our  Lord's  history. 

Jesus  Christ,  then,  was  born  at  Bethle- 
hem, on  some  day  in  the  month  of  (proba- 
bly) February,  in  the  year  of  the  foundation 
of  the  city  of  Borne,  750,  that  is,  four  years 
before  the  common  era  (Luke  i.  6  — 11. 
Matt.  i.  11 ).  In  the  summer  or  spring  of 
the  year  780,  A.D.  27,  Jesus,  now  about 
thirty  years  of  age,  is  baptised  by  John  in 
the  Jordan  (Luke  iii.  21—23.  Mark  i.  9— 
11.  Matt.  iii.  13—17).  Immediately  after, 
he  is  tempted  for  forty  days  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  Judea  (Mark  i.  12, 13.  Luke  iv.  1 — 
13.  Matt  iv.  1—11).  An  interval  of  pro- 
bably from  five  to  seven  months,  concerning 
wbich  nothing  is  related,  leads  to  the  ac- 
count given  by  John  the  Baptist  of  himself 
and  of  his  relation  to  Christ  (John  i.  19 — 
27).  In  February,  or  at  the  latest  the  begin- 
ning of  March,  781,  A.D.  28,  Jesus  travels 
into  Galilee,  and  remains  at  Capernaum 
'  not  many  days  '  (John  ii.  12).  Jesus  at- 
tends the  Passover  (30th  March,  781)  at 
Jerusalem,  and  remaius  in  Judea  till  four 
months  before  the  15th  Nisan,  A.  D.  29,  that 
is,  till  December  781  (ii.  13— iii.  36),  when 
he  returns  through  Samaria  into  Galilee, 
where  he  remains  from  two  to  three  months 
(iv.).  He  again  goes  up  to  Jerusalem,  to 
the  festival  Purim,  held  on  the  ^9th  March, 
782,  A.  D.  29 ;  and  on  the  apprehension  of 
John  (v.  35),  quickly^returns  into  Galilee 
(v. ;  eomp.  Luke  iii  £—20),  where,  about 
the  17th  April  (John  vi.  4),  he  feeds  the 
five  thousand ;  and  after  some  months,  hav- 
ing been  transfigured,  proceeds  to  the  capi- 
tal, to  be  present  at  the  feast  of  Taberna- 
cles, Oct  12th,  782,  A.D.  29;  so  that  he  was 
able  to  go  up  to  the  temple  '  in  the  midst,' 
or  the  middle  day,  '  of  the  feast,'  that  is  on 
(15th  Oct)  the  sabbath  (Luke  ix.  18—50. 
Mark  vi.  45— ix.  50.  Matt  xiv.  22— xviii. 
John  vi. — vii.  14).  After  teaching  and  at- 
tending at  the  feast  of  Dedication,  in  Jeru- 
salem, Jesus  goes  to  Bethany,  in  Peraea,  and 
there  abides  till  sent  for  by  the  sisters  of 
Lazarus,  when  he  repairs  to  Bethany,  near 
Jerusalem,  whence  be  proceeds  to  Ephraim, 
lying  to  the  north-east  of  the  capital.  Re- 
maining here  some  time,  he,  alter  an  ab- 
sence of  about  six  months,  makes  his 
final  visit  to  Jerusalem;  and  six  days  be- 
fore the  Passover,  A.  D.  30,  that  is,  on  the 
8th  of  Nisan,  on  a  Friday,  he  comes  to  Be- 
thany in  the  evening.  The  ensuing  day, 
the  sabbath,  he  remains  in  Bethany.  The 
next  day,  Sunday,  the  10th  Nisan,  2nd  April, 
he  makes  his  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusa- 
lem (John  vii.  14— xii.  12.  Luke  ix.  51— 
six.  28.  Mark  x.  Matt  xix.  xx.),  where  he 
it  greeted  by  a  jubilant  multitude  (John  xii. 
12—19.  Mark  xi.  1—11.  Luke  xix.  29— 44. 
Malt  xxt  1—11).    He  appears  as  the  Mes- 


siah, inasmuch  as  he  goes  riding  on  an  ass 
(Zech.  ix.  9),  and,  being  acknowledged  by 
the  multitude,  excites  the  envy,  alarm,  and 
hate  of  the  Pharisees.  In  the  evening,  be 
goes  out  to  Bethany  with  the  Twelve.  This 
was  the  day  on  which  the  Paschal  lamb  was 
taken  (Exod.  xii.  8),  and  the  Church  cele- 
brates it  as  Palm  Sunday.  On  the  following 
day,  Monday  (Mark  xi.  12),  Jesus  quits 
Bethany,  and  on  his  way  passes  sentence 
of  perpetual  barrenness  on  the  fig-tree ;  and 
having  (perhaps  a  second  time,  eomp.  John 
it  14 — 22)  cleansed  the  temple,  he  again 
retires  to  Bethany  in  the  evening  (Mark  xt 
12—19.  Matt  xxi.  12— 17.  Luke  xix.  45— 
48  ).  Tuesday,  the  4th  of  April  (12th  Nisan), 
is  rich  in  discourses  addressed  by  Jesus  to 
his  friends  or  against  his  enemies.  Having 
gone  into  the  guilty  city  in  the  morning,  he 
enters  the  temple,  and,  partly  within  its  pre- 
cincts, partly  without,  utters  his  divine  in- 
structions. On  occasion  of  noticing  the 
temple,  he  is  led  to  speak  of  its  overthrow 
and  of  his  second  coming.  At  the  end  of 
this  day,  he  remarks  to  his  disciples  that 
after  two  days  is  the  Passover,  and  the  Son 
of  Man  is  betrayed  to  be  crucified  (Matthew 
xxvi.  1,  2).  This  determination  of  time 
confirms  the  dates  here  given,  for  the  Pass- 
over fell  on  the  evening  of  the  14th  of  Nisan, 
that  is,  two  days  after  the  evening  of  the 
12th  of  that  month.  On  the  same  evening 
(Mark  xiv.  1),  the  chief  priests  and  scribes 
hold  a  council  to  consider  how  they  may 
take  Jesus  by  craft  Wherefore  he  departs 
from  the  city  and  hides  himself  (Mark  xi. 
20— xiv.  2.  Matt  xxi.  18— xxvi.  5.  Luke 
xx.  xxi.  John  xii.  20—86).  The  following 
day,  Wednesday,  18th  Nisan,  5th  April,  Je- 
sus spends  in  calm  communion  with  hit 
disciples,  one  of  whom,  Judas,  enters  into 
an  engagement  with  the  priests  to  betray  his 
Lord  (Luke  xxii.  1—6.  Mark  xiv.  10,  II. 
Matthew  xxvi.  14—16).  On  the  Thursday, 
14th  Nisan,  6th  April,  Jesus  sends  Peter  and 
John  to  make  ready  the  Passover  in  a  room 
in  Jerusalem,  where  in  the  evening,  about 
six  o'clock,  Jesus  places  himself  at  table 
with  the  Twelve.  The  church  is  accord- 
ingly right  in  celebrating  the  institution  of 
the  Lord's  Supper  on  a  Thursday  evening 
(Luke  xxii.  7—39.  Mark  xiv.  12—31.  Matt 
xxvi.  17  —  85.  John  xiii.  — xvii.).  Next 
comes  the  eventful  Friday,  15tb  Nisan,  7th 
April ;  it  commences  at  sunset  on  Thursday. 
The  ensuing  night  is  spent  in  the  agony  of 
Gethsemane,  after  which  Jesus  is  betrayed 
by  Judas  and  apprehended.  Led  away  by 
the  officers,  he  is  carried  before  the  Jewish 
authorities,  who,  being  at  once  accuser  and 
judge,  find  no  difficulty  in  securing  their 
wishes  by  pronouncing  him  guilty.  Though, 
however,  they  can  condemn,  they  have  not 
the  power  to  execute ;  and  therefore,  early 
in  the  morning,  they  lead  Jesus  to  the  Prs> 
torium  of  the  Baman  governor,  Pilate,  who, 
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?«1  by  the  raging  of  the  Jews,  brings 
fesns  out  of  his  palace,  and,  placing 
f  on  the  judgment-seat,  wliich  was  it- 
.  an  elevated  pavement,  he  pronounces 
t  him  the  desired  sentence  of  death. 
it  hour?  John  says  the  sixth  (six. 
at  Mark  asserts  that  Jesus  was  crnei- 
t  the  third  hour  (xv.  25).  If  both 
ed  the  day  in  the  same  maimer,  we 
lere  a  discrepancy;  for  Mark  makes 
to  be  crucified  at  nine  o'clock  in  the 
ig,  when  according  to  John  he  did 
seive  his  sentence  till  mid-day.  This 
Ity  has  been  obviated  by  supposing 
ohn's  day  began  at  midnight  (com p. 
xi.  0).  Hence  the  sixth  Lour  would 
A.M.  This  is  a  time  which  would 
ifflcient  scope  for  the  narrated  events 
to  allow  the  crucifixiou  to  take  place 
e  o'clock  a.m.  Jesus,  however,  after 
;  been  scourged  and  derided,  is  led 
aid  crucified  (see  Calvaby).  Having 
on  the  cross  six  hours,  that  is,  from 
.M.  till  three  p.m.,  he  dies,  and  is  bu. 
efore  the  commencement  of  the  sab- 
at  six  o'clock  on  this  Friday  evening 
xviii.  xix.  Luke  xxii.  40 — xxiii.  Mark 
. — xv.  Matt.xxvi.  06 — xxxvii.).  Jesus, 
buried  from  three  to  six  o'clock  on  Fri- 
ernoon, remains  in  the  grave  thateven- 
le  whole  of  the  ensuing  Saturday,  sab- 
the  J 0th  Xiaau,  April  8th,  till  an  early 
n  Sunday,  the  Olh  of  April,  when  he 
►n  the  third  day  (1  Cor.  xv.  4),  having 
lot  more  than  forty  hours  in  the  sepul- 

On  the  sabbath,  that  is,  from  six 
c  on  Friday  to  six  o'clock  on  Saturday, 
sciples  rest,  according  to  the  command 
ises  (Luke  xxiii.  56 ;  comp.  Exod.  xx. 
The  sabbath  being  over  ou  Saturday 
ig,  some  women  buy  spices  to  anoint 
jdy  (Mark  xvi.  1 ),  having  omitted  to 
on  the  previous  day,  because  it  was  a 
f  preparation  (John  xix.  42)  for  the 
th.  They,  in  the  execution  of  their 
of  pious  love,  were  rewarded  with  the 
age  of  being  the  first  to  behold  their 
ur  after  he  had  burst  the  bars  of  the 

The  appearances  of  Jesus,  the  best 
ace  of  his  resurrection,  are  strongly  at- 
L  by  Paul  in  1  Cor.  xv.  4—8.  By  com- 
g  his  account  with  the  evangelical  nar- 
■  (  John  xx.  Mark  xvi.  2--8.  Matthew 
1.  Luke  xxiv.;  comp.  Acts  i.  1 — 12), 
id  that  during  the  forty  days  that  passed 
b  our  Lord  finally  left  the  earth,  he 
ared  not  fewer  than  nine  times,  thus 
%  fall  evidence  of  his  being  alive,  and 
I*  a  secure  foundation  for  his  church  to 
lUt  upon :  I.  to  the  women  returning 
the  sepulchre ;  II.  to  Mary  Magdalene, 
b  sepulchre  j  IIL  to  Peter,  the  day  of 
esnrrection;  IV.  to  the  two  disciples 
;  to  Emmaus,  towards  evening ;  V.  to 
ipostkt,  Thomas  excepted,  assembled 
I  availing  (these  five  appearances  took 
Vol.  II. 


place  at  or  near  Jerusalem,  on  the  first  day 
of  the  week,  the  same  day  on  which  the 
Lord  arose,  and  which  the  church  rightly 
commemorates  in  its  weekly  services) ;  VI. 
to  the  apostle*  in  con j auction  with  Thomas, 
eight  days  afterwards  (Sunday,  April  16th), 
at  Jerusalem;  VII.  to  the  eleven  apostles 
and  to  five  hundred  brethren,  on  a  mountain 
in  Galilee ;  VI 11.  to  James,  probably  at  Je- 
rusalem ;  IX.  to  the  eleven,  at  Jerusalem, 
immediately  before  the  ascension.  Thus 
having  appeared  where  and  to  those  to  whom 
he  was  best  known — in  Judea,  in  Galilee, 
and  again  in  Judea,  and  thus  finished  the 
work  his  Father  had  given  him  to  do— from 
the  same  locality  where  he  had  undergone 
his  agony,  and  on  the  same  day  of  the  week 
(Thursday,  May  18th),  he  entered  into  his 
glory,  and  sat  down  at  the  right  hand  of 
Ood. 

The  view  now  given  goes  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  our  Lord's  public  ministry  lasted 
rather  more  than  two  years,  that  is  (reckon- 
ing from  his  appearance  in  Galilee),  from 
Feb.  A.D.  28  to  April  A.D.  30;  a  period 
which  becomes  nearly  three  years,  and  so 
agrees  with  the  ancient  tradition  of  the 
church,  if  we  add  the  time  which  elapsed 
between  his  baptism  by  John  and  the  actual 
opening  of  his  Great  Commission.  This 
representation  is  supplied  in  the  main  by 
following  the  Gospel  of  John,  who  narrates 
the  ministry  of  Jesus  with  a  reference  to 
our  Lord's  journeys  to  festivals  in  the  capi- 
tal: as  in  ii.  13,  the  Passover ;  v.  1,  Purim ; 
viL  2,  Tabernacles ;  x.  22,  Dedication ;  xii. 
1,  Passover;  besides  which  there  was  a  Pass- 
over (vi.  4)  at  wliich  Jesus  did  not  repair 
to  Jerusalem.  Luke  also  affords  important 
data  for  these  chronological  approximations 
(ii.  J,  2 ;  iii.  1,  2,  23.  Acts  i.  1,  3) ;  though 
it  may  be  doubted  if  the  word  rendered  '  in 
order*'  (i.  3),  and  which  has  been  thought 
to  imply  a  narrative  chronologically  ar- 
ranged, signifies  any  thing  more  than  a  par- 
ticular or  detailed  account. 

The  inquiries  by  which  the  dates  of  our 
Lord's  birth  and  public  ministry  are  fixed, 
are  too  long  and  too  minute  to  be  here  gone 
into,  but  a  few  explanations  seem  desirable. 
The  date  followed  in  the  statements  above 
given  rests  on  these  facts:  I.  Jesus  was 
born  during  the  reign  of  Herod  (Matt  ii. 
1—22.  Luke  i.  6),  that  is,  before  the  month 
of  April,  760  U.  C,  in  the  early  part  of  which 
that  cruel  tyrant  died ;  this  is  the  extreme 
limit,  and  consequently  the  ordinary  reckon- 
ing is  fonr  years  too  short  II.  The  star 
which  led  the  Magi  to  Jerusalem,  it  has  been 
calculated,  shone  from  February  to  April,  760. 
III.  The  taxing  or  enrolment  (see  Cyb»« 
kids)  immediately  after  the  command  for 
which  Jesus  was  born,  appears  to  have  been 
published  before  the  decease  of  Herod,  and 
probably  a  abort  time  before  the  12th  of 
March,  750.  .  IV.  About  thirty  years  (Lukw 
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iii.  23)  from  the  baptism  of  Jesus  by  John, 
lead  as  back  to  the  commencement  of  700. 
These  four  data  tend  to  fix  the  same  year 
and  the  same  period,  namely,  the  beginning 
of  the  year.  Hence  it  is  probable  that  our 
Lord  was  born  in  the  spring  of  750.  A.  U., 
though  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  his  birth 
may  have  taken  place  a  few  months  earlier, 
that  is,  in  the  close  of  the  year  749  U.  C. 

The  view  now  detailed,  which  is  in  sub- 
stance an  abstract  of  that  which  is  given 
by  Wieseler  (Chronologische  Synapse,  1848), 
may  perhaps  be  accounted  sufficiently  accu- 
rate in  general  outline,  and  serve  as  a  con- 
venient thread  on  which  to  range  leading 
facts;  but  in  relation  to  the  year  of  our 
Lord's  birth,  and  of  course  the  great  dates 
that  depend  on  it,  we  can  regard  it  only  as 
an  approximation  to  reality,  if  for  no  other 
reason,  for  this,  that  when  its  author  comes 
to  expound  the  fifteenth  year  of  Tiberius 
mentioned  by  Luke  (see  John  the  Baptist), 
he  is  compelled,  in  order  to  bring  the  latter 
into  agreement  with  the  former,  to  put  for- 
ward the  unsupported  opinion  that  by  the 
words  of  Luke,  '  the  word  of  God  came  to 
John,'  is  intended  his  apprehension.  In 
truth,  we  scarcely  possess  data  for  a  final 
and  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  minute 
points  of  the  evangelical  chronology.  The 
New  Testament  contains  the  elements  of  a 
religion,  not  a  science.  Scientific  chronology 
was  unknown  in  the  days  of  Herod  and 
Augustus,  and  can  scarcely  be  said  even 
now  to  have  an  existence.  There  remain, 
after  the  most  careful  investigations,  causes 
of  uncertainty  which  vitiate  our  calculations. 
The  year  of  Rome  which  we  have  above  em- 
ployed is  itself  uncertain.  The  ordinary 
Christian  era  may  have  begun  at  the  con- 
ception or  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  its  year 
one  may  have  been  placed  either  at  the  be- 
ginning or  the  end  of  the  first  full  year. 
Without  a  fixed  point,  chronology  as  a  sci- 
ence cannot  exist,  and  such  a  fixed  point  is 
not  supplied  in  ancient  times.  The  aid  of 
astronomy  has  been  invoked  (Seyffarth  Chro- 
nologia  Sacra,  1846),  and  may  render  im- 
portant aid,  so  far  as  general  conclusions 
are  concerned ;  but  the  application  of  astro- 
nomical facts  and  calculations  to  human 
events,  can  be  successfully  made,  at  least 
as  to  minutiae,  only  when  certain  fixed  points 
in  history  have  been  previously  ascertained. 

In  confirmation  of  the  view  here  taken, 
we  may  cite  the  respectable  authority  of  Dr. 
Robinson,  who  in  notes  subjoined  to  his 
*  Harmony  of  the  Four  Gospels,'  remarks, 
that  'the  precise  year  of  our  Lord's  birth 
is  uncertain,  adding,  'while  our  Lord's 
birth  cannot  have  taken  place  later  than 
A.  U.  749,  it  may  nevertheless  hare  occurred 
one  or  two  years  earlier.'  Seyfiarth,  to  whose 
work  we  have  just  referred,  maintains,  al- 
most without  support  from  modern  autho- 
rities, that  the  ordinary  date  it  correct.  That 


era  was  fixed  not  before  the  sixth  century. 
We  owe  it  to  the  monk  Dionysins  Exiguus 
(hence  by  contraction  Dion.  Mr.).  Trusting 
to  the  tradition  of  the  elders  and  the  calcu- 
lation of  Dionysius,  the  church  has  generally 
held  that  Jesus  was  born  on  the  20th  De- 
cember, in  the  year  before  the  commence- 
ment of  our  era,  and  was,  when  thirty  years 
of  age,  baptised  in  the  thirtieth  of  that  era, 
on  the  thirty-third  of  which  he  died  and 
rose  again.  Since  the  time  of  Kepler  (A.  D. 
1606),  the  old  opinion  has  been  succeeded 
by  great  diversities.  See  i.  357.  If  we 
follow  what  in  truth  is  the  best  authority, 
namely,  the  Scripture,  we  can  hardly  main- 
tain that  our  Christmas-day  (Dec.  20)  re- 
presents the  month  or  the  day  when  Jesus 
was  born ;  for  then  the  flocks  in  Palestine 
are  not  by  night  in  the  open  field  (Luke  ii. 
8),  but  uuder  cover.  The  Talmud  having 
stated  that  '  the  first  rain  descends  on  the 
seventeenth  Nov.,'  adds,  'then  the  cattle 
return  home,  nor  do  the  shepherds  any  longer 
abide  in  the  fields.' 

As  to  the  length  of  the  duration  of  our 
Lord's  ministry,  as  well  as  to  the  succession 
of  its  events,  opinions  are  very  various. 
With  the  first  three  evangelists,  Galilee,  after 
his  own  temptation  and  the  imprisonment  of 
John  (Matt.  iv.  13),  is  the  scene  of  bis  deeds; 
where,  especially  in  the  winter  months,  he 
resided  at  Capernaum  (Matt  iv.  13 ;  viii. 
6;  xvii.  24.  Mark  i.  21).  Most  frequently 
is  he  found  in  the  romantic  and  well-peopled 
vicinity  of  the  lake  of  Tiberias  (Matt.  viiL 
23,  seq.;  xiii.  1,  teq.;  xiv.  13.  Luke  viii. 
22) ;  also  on  its  eastern  shores  in  Perse* 
(Matt  viii.  28.  Mark  vii.  31.  Luke  viiL  26). 
Once  he  directed  his  steps  to  the  borders  of 
Phoenicia  (Matt.  xv.  21.  Mark  vii.  24,  seq.). 
Only  once  in  Jerusalem  do  the  first  three 
evangelists  avowedly  place  him,  at  the  time 
of  the  last  Passover  (Matt.  xxi.  teq.  Mark 
xi.  seq.  Luke  xix.  seq.).  According  to  this, 
the  length  of  his  ministry  may  be  restricted 
to  a  year ;  and  so  short  a  period  was  fixed 
on  by  many  in  the  ancient  church,  reference 
being  made  to  Luke  iv.  19 ;  comp.  Is.  Ixi. 
1,  seq.  Some  have  found  in  Luke  vi.  1,  evi- 
dence of  a  second  Passover  as  kept  by  Jesus. 
On  the  contrary,  John  exhibits  our  Lord  not 
only  often,  but  generally  in  Judea,  whence 
he  travelled  once  through  Samaria  into  Gali- 
lee (John  iv.  4;  comp.  Luke  xvii.  11),  and 
speaks  of  five  Jewish  festivals  which  Jesus 
observed  in  Jerusalem.  There  is  no  histori- 
cal contradiction  in  this  diversity.  The  last 
writer  may  supplement  his  predecessors. 
John  aimed  to  report  Jesus's  words  rather 
than  his  deeds,  and  consequently  places  him 
in  Jerusalem,  where  it  was  of  chief  conse- 
quence that  he  should  bear  his  testimony, 
rather  than  in  Galilee,  the  great  scene  of  his 
actions.  Yet  John  implies  that  Jesus  spent 
a  considerable  time  in  the  latter  district 
(John  vii.  1 ).    The  first  of  the  five  festivals 
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esover  (ii.  18)  ;  the  second  is  simply 
<•>  feast  of  the  Jews'  (v.  1);  the 
as  die  feast  of  Tabernacles  (vii.  2) ; 
rth,  the  Dedication  (x.  22)  ;  the  fifth 
ii.)  was  again  a  Passover.  Besides, 
sakes  mention  of  another  Passover, 
ook  place  when  Jesus  was  in  Galilee 
Hence  it  would  ensue  that  Jesus  was 
e  Teacher  during  about  three  years : 
iver,  the  feast  in  v.  1  was  a  Passover, 
Viner  does  not  think  likely,  the  time 
«  extended  to  three  years  and  a  half. 
riod  can  scarcely,  on  the  authority  of 
ingelists,  be  prolonged  beyond  two 
id  some  months. 

arsons  related  to  Jesus,  there  are, 
his  mother  Mary  and  Joseph,  I. 
is  mother's  sister  (John  xix.  25), 
jr  have  been  married  to  Alpheus  or  C le- 
nd had  for  sons  James  the  less  (Acts 
nd  Joses  (Matt  xxvii.  50.  Mark  xv. 
r.  Elizabeth,  called  in  Luke  i.  36, 
■in  of  Mary  the  mother  of  Jesus; 
word  employed  in  the  original  does 
no  the  closeness  of  the  relationship ; 
i  married  to  the  priest  Zacharias  and 
m  John  the  Baptist:  III.  Brothers 
xii  46.  Mark  iii.  31.  Luke  viii. 
ha  ii.  12;  vii.  3,  5,  10.  Acts  L  14. 
is.  5),  under  the  name  of  James, 
Umon,  and  Judas  (Matt.  xiii.  55. 
L  3).  In  these  passages,  namely, 
ii  xiil,  John  ii.,  and  Acts  i.,  Winer 
uU  real  brothers  are  intended,  since 
mentioned  together  with  the  mother 
i  and  with  Joseph  (Matt  xiii.  55). 
me  holds  of  John  vii.  5.  Some, 
,  consider  those  who  are  termed  bro- 
hare  been  cousins,  children  of  Mary 
her  of  Jesus,  partly  for  the  insuffi- 
ason  that  the  names  of  James  and 
ppear  as  names  of  sons  of  that  person 
xxvii.  56).  It  may,  however,  be 
lether  they  were  full  or  half  brothers. 
nr  has  been  held  by  many,  in  accord- 
th  an  ancient  Ebionitish  tradition, 
that  they  were  sons  of  Joseph  by  a 
(some  say  a  later)  marriage.  Re- 
ft authorities  maintain  that  they  were 
on  both  sides.  In  the  term  '  first- 
a'  (Matt  i.  25),  is  found  a  confir- 
of  this  idea,  which  would  make  the 
na  of  Joseph  and  Mary  born  after 
The  passage  in  John  xix.  26  con- 
thing  against  this  view ;  the  brothers 
i  may  have  come  to  believe  in  him 
i  resurrection  (Matt  xxviii.  10). 
r  so  believe  at  his  death,  John,  as 
Ider  than  they  and  more  nearly  re- 
Jesus  in  mind,  may  have  appeared 
Iter  the  most  suitable  to  be  entrusted 
care  of  his  beloved  mother.  More- 
•  brothers  of  Jesus  are  found  not 
believers  in  Jesus,  but  heralds  of 
•1  (Acts  i.  14.  ICor  ix.5).  Sisters 
I  are  mentioned  in  Matt  xiii.  56. 


Their  names  are  not  given.  In  accordance 
with  an  ecclesiastical  tradition,  Salome,  wife 
of  Zebedee  and  mother  of  the  apostles  James 
and  Jonn  (Matt  xxvii.  56.  Mark  xv.  40), 
has  been  placed  among  the  relatives  of 
Jesus. 

The  language  which  Jesus  commonly 
spoke  was  not,  as  some  have  thought,  Latin, 
nor,  as  others  have  maintained,  Greek,  but 
the  vernacular  Syro-Chaldee  or  Western  Ara- 
maic (a  dialect  of  the  Hebrew.  See  Lan- 
guage). In  illustration  of  which  statemeut 
it  may  be  remarked,  that  to  this  tongue  be- 
longs the  word  Boanerges,  the  name  given  by 
Jesus  to  James  and  John  (Mark  iii.  17). 
In  the  same  dialect  he  addressed  the  dead 
damsel,  Talitha  cumi  (v.  41;  see  also  vii. 
34.  Matt  xxvii.  47).  He  left  nothing  in 
writing  for  the  instruction  of  the  world,  fear- 
ing, probably,  the  undue  influence  of  men's 
too  ready  attachment  to  and  reverence  for 
the  outward,  especially  as  exemplified  in  the 
externality  and  hollow n ess  of  the  existing 
Jewish  system ;  and  aiming  rather  to  arouse 
and  impel  the  human  raiud,  and  found  a 
great  religious  association,  free  from  the 
letter,  and  living  and  flourishing  in  the 
power  of  the  spirit  of  truth,  guided  by  the 
spirit  of  Ood  working  in  the  hearts  of  be- 
lievers. Accordingly  he  sowed  the  seed  of 
the  word,  threw  out  great  principles  capable 
of  indefinite  application,  lived  and  died  his 
own  religion,  entrusted  the  memory  of  what 
he  said  and  did,  and  the  propagation  of  his 
influence,  to  chosen  men,  who  proved  their 
fitness  for  the  office  by  lives  of  heroic  bene- 
volence and  by  martyrdom. 

Of  the  features  of  our  Lord's  person  we 
know  nothing  certain.  The  earliest  age  was 
too  simple  and  unconscious  to  think  of 
taking  means  for  transmitting  his  likeness; 
which  was  the  less  likely  to  occur  to  their 
minds,  because  they  expected  Jesus  himself 
shortly  to  return  to  earth.  At  a  later  period, 
ecclesiastics  busied  themselves  with  efforts 
to  recal  and  fix  what  was  for  ever  gone,  and 
they  may  have  preserved  some  fading  out- 
lines. The  portraits  which  have  come  to 
us  from  the  third  or  fourth  centuries  down- 
wards, have  a  certain  character  in  common, 
which  maybe  a  dim  reflection  of  the  original. 
Leaving  on  one  side  the  unreliable  notices 
of  ecclesiastical  history,  which  are  matters 
rather  of  curiosity  and  artistic  interest  than 
historic  truth  or  religious  concern,  we  add 
that  from  the  New  Testament  we  may  learn 
that  Jesus  was  free  from  any  bodily  defect, 
which  otherwise  would  have  been  imputed 
to  him  by  his  enemies,  and  the  people  would 
not  have  recognised  him  as  a  prophet  In 
look  and  voice  he  must  have  had  much  that 
was  lofty,  amiable,  attractive,  and  overpower- 
ing (John  xviii.  6).  His  outer  man  was 
the  expression  of  the  divine  wisdom  and 
power  that  predominated  within. 

Jesus  was  brought  up  at  Nazareth.    He 
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frequented  no  rabbinical  school  (John  vii. 
10).  The  title  lUbbi  given  him  (Mark  x. 
81.  John  vi.  25)  was  applied  in  a  vague 
sense,  as  denoting  *  teacher.'  It  was  no  pro- 
fessional title,  earned  by  learning  and  con- 
ferred as  an  honour  in  the  schools.  Nor 
did  these  later  rabbinical  distinctions  exist 
In  his  days.  Strauss  has  no  historical  sup- 
port for  the  conjecture  which  makes  our  Lord 
to  have  been  a  reforming  rabbi.  Nugatory 
have  been  the  attempts  made  to  explain  the 
formation  of  his  mind  out  of  some  or  all  of 
the  philosophical  or  religious  elements  of 
his  times.  These  theories  are  either  insuf- 
ficient to  account  for  the  facts,  or  fail  in  his- 
torical validity.  If  certain  individual  fea- 
tures of  his  mind  and  doctrine  may  he  found 
among  the  Essenes,  the  Sadducees,  and  in 
the  philosophy  of  Alexandria — as  may  well 
be  the  case  in  regard  to  one  who  had  to 
operate  on  his  own  age,  and,  in  so  doing,  to 
indicate  amid  errors,  mistakes,  and  approxi- 
mations to  truth,  the  right  path — yet  the  ex- 
istence of  his  mind  considered  as  a  whole, 
in  its  harmony,  its  oneness,  its  sublimity  in 
word,  deed,  and  suffering — the  clearness  of 
his  understanding,  his  elevated  morals,  hU 
disinterested  love,  his  genial  friendship, 
wise  patriotism,  and  warm,  rational,  cease- 
less piety — to  say  nothing  of  his  power  over 
life  and  death — remain  unaccounted  for  by 
any  mere  earthly  influences  whatever.  Ac- 
cording to  the  prevalent  custom,  be  may,  as 
Justin  steles  he  did,  have  followed  Joseph's 
trade,  at  which  some  think  he  laboured  even 
during  his  public  ministry.  The  passage  In 
Mark  vi.  3,  *Is  not  this  the  carpenter  T  if 
genuine  (Tischendorf  retains  the  words), 
countenances  this  opinion.  If  it  be  correct, 
Jesus  may  thus  have  in  part  obtained  his 
subsistence,  which,  however,  was  mainly 
supplied  by  his  adherents ;  during  his  tra- 
vels, Oriental  hospitality  afforded  him  re- 
sources (John  iv.  40;  xi.  2).  There  also 
for  a  time  accompanied  him  grateful  women, 
who  took  measures  for  the  supply  of  his 
wants  (Luke  viii.  2.  Mark  xv.  41 ).  He  and 
his  attendants  had  in  common  a  travelling 
purse  (John  xii.  6 ;  xiii.  89),  out  of  whose 
contents  food  was  purchased  (Luke  ix.  19). 
Jesus  cannot  be  considered  as  having  been 
strictly  poor  or  in  want  Such  a  conclusion 
cannot  be  deduced  from  Matthew  viii.  20,  or 
9  Cor.  viii.  0.  His  relatives,  however,  were 
not  in  a  prosperous  condition  (Luke  il.  24 ; 
aomp.  Lev.  xit  8),  and  he  himself  possessed 
no  permanent  property  (Matt.  viii.  20).  His 
ordinary  and  favourite  abode  was  at  Caper- 
naum :  he  visited  Nasareth  only  once  (Luke 
iv.  16).  In  externals  he  observed  the  cus- 
toms of  his  nation ;  and,  far  from  affecting 
a  singular  or  austere  mode  of  life,  he  par- 
took of  the  enjoyments  of  society  and  friend  • 
■hip  (John  ii.  1,  ft?.  Luke  vii.  81.  Mattxi. 
10,  see. ;  eomp.  ix.  14,  teq .).  From  the  si- 
knee  of  the  New  Testament  it  may  be  in- 


ferred that  he  was  never  marri*4*    Comp> 
Matt.  xix.  12. 

That  Jesus,  in  the  work  which  be  under* 
took,  aimed  at  nan  re  than  a  political,  moral, 
or  religious  reformation  of  his  own  country, 
and  intended  to  benefit  and  save  the  whole 
human  rare  by  mating  all  into  one  great 
happy  family,  rendering  a  loving  obedience 
to  his  Father  and  b  imself,  appear*  from  John 
iv.  23 ;  x.  10  ;  from  the  whole  tenor  and  ten- 
dency of  hia  doctrine,  and  from  his  deep  and 
practical  benevolence,  which,  excluding  every 
thing  partial,  embraced  without  liUimclkti 
all  mankind ;  while,  In  hia  wish,  to  gire  his 
religion  a  firm  foothold  in  the  world;  he  re- 
stricted his  own  teaching  to  the  land  of  his 
fathers  (Matt  xv,  2fl,uq.)  ;  he  commissioned 
his  apostles  to  preach  the  gospel  to  eieiy 
creature  (xxviii,  19)-.  The  idea  that  his  plan 
became  with  the  progress  of  e1  Tents  more  clear 
and  comprehensive,  cannot  he  proved*  for 
this  if  for  no  other  reason,  that  the  first 
three  evangelists  have  in  their  narratives 
not  follow*  •]  the  >rkr  of  time;  wLile  it  is 
contradicted  by  the  miiforui  appearance  worn 
oy  the  doctrine  of  Jeans  in  the  Gospel  of 
John.  If  1 1  e  d  i d  1 1  o  t  at  once  an  n  ounce  h  i  m  *el f 
to  be  the  Messiah  (com p.  Luke  iv.  IS,  dq.)t 
this  is  explained  bj  the  Jewish  arid  material 
views  prevalent  on  the  subject,  and  to  which 
he  had  to' avoid  even  the  appearance  of  giving 
encouragement  Errors  and  impulses  arising 
out  of  these  views,  which  made  the  multitude 
prone  to  take  and  try  to  force  him  to  assume 
the  ensigns  of  royalty,  were  reasons  why  he 
should  even  forbid  the  spreading  of  his  Tame 
as  a  worker  of  miracles  (Matt  Ix.  30.  Luke 
viii  06).  At  the  same  time,  he  strove  to  eor* 
rect  these  erroneous  impressions  \  while  by  as- 
suming the  title  'Son  of  Man*  (Matt  xll.9}, 
and  by  declaration*  pregnant  with  meaning 
(xi.  5;  xili,  IB,  ley.  Lnkeiv,  21),  he  turned 
attention  to  himself  as  identical  with  the 
Christ  Under  these  cirenmstances,  however, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  the  people  vari  tinted  In 
their  views  of  him ,  and  most  saw  in  Jesus  only 
a  great  prophet  who  had  for  them  chief  in- 
terest in  that  hp  wrought  miracles.  Bat  to 
individuals  of  moral  susceptibility  be  posi- 
tively and  expressly  proclaimed  him  self  to  be 
the  Messiah  (John  iv,  2fi  ;  ix.  30>  uq.)  ;  also 
to  the  high  priest  at  the  emd  of  hia  life,  wjven 
now  he  had  published  Che  truth,  and  peril 
had  succeeded  to  suffering  (Matt.  lx*i\  fll). 
Among  his  disciples  he  found  evidence  and 
trust  in  their  previously  acquired  religious 
sensibility  and  convictions  (jvl.  I3f  uq, 
Luke  ix.  90),  The  basis  of  his  spiritual 
qualities  was  towjy  and  obedient  piety  to- 
wards God  (xviii.  19),  and  warm,  active, 
practical  love  for  man.  Here  was  the  divine 
power  which  moved  his  great  tool,  and  die 
living  source  of  his  lofty  excellence.  The 
qualities  which  have  their  root  in  item 
fountains  of  life  and  In  the  indwelling  spi- 
rit of  bis  Father,  are  so  numerous  that  we 
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'Cannot  attempt  to  pass  them  In  renew.   We 
may  ajlude  to  one  or  two.    Jesus  appears  as 
tine  perfect  image  of  resignation,  or  rather 
acquiescence  In  the  Divine  will,  which  from 
Its  very  depth  became  powerful  in  word  and 
'  action  when  there  was  need  to  assert  the 
sovereignty  of  God,  the  claims  of  truth,  and 
the  spirituality  of  religion  (John  ii.  16,  $eq. ; 
tiii.  44.   Matt,  xxiii.  2,  seq.).    Specially  re- 
markable are  the  promptitude  and  facility 
t  with  which  he  defeats  his  embittered  ene- 
'  miee  in  their  repeated  efforts  to  ensnare 
and  destroy  him,  and  which  of  themselves 
would  suffice  to  show  that  in  his  history  we 
have  not  to  do  with  an  enthusiast,  a  fanatic, 
or  a  deceiver ;  the  evidence  against  which 
injurious  and  groundless  fancies  rises  to  the 
highest  value  in  his  apprehension,  trial,  suf- 
.  ferings,  and  death.    Entirely  free  from  the 
slightest  trace  of  any  of  those  ascetical  and 
monkish  ideas  or  practices  to  be  found  in 
pother  Eastern  teachers,  Jesus  ever  appears 
as  a  man  among  men,  living  as  others,  only 
more  holily,  lovingly,  and  disinterestedly. 
„  He  teaches  aB  who  corns  to  him  in  the  most 
/public  spots — the  open  streets,  the  temple, 
the  way-side;  enters  cottages,  the  mansions 
of  the  great  and  learned;  eats  and  drinks 
"with  sinners,  and  with  Scribes  and  Pharisees 
AlJak*  vii.  34).    How  deeply  does  he  enter 
mto  and  take  part  in  hnman  joys  and  sor- 
rows (John  ii ;  xi.  83)  !    How  affectionate, 
how  self-forgetfal  is  he  in  the  bosom  of  the 
funily,  and  in  the  safe  society  of  chosen  and 
beloved  friends !  How  ready  is  he  with  words 
of  pity  and  compassion  towards  any  that 
suffer  (Luke  vii.  18) !     In  these  qualities 
are  the  reasons  why  our  revered  and  beloved 
Ifaater  has  in  all  ages  won  the  hearts  of  the 
good  and  great,  and  converted  the  souls  of 
the  sinful;  for  in  him  has  been  and  is  found, 
*  no*  the  greatness  which  astounds,  or  the 
.power  which  humbles,  but  the  rarest  yet 
the  teuderest  benevolence,  the  wisdom  of 
.God  joined  to  a  brother's  goodness,  an  ob- 
~eoi  of  profound  admiration*  ardent  grati- 
i.le,  elevating  imitation,  and  duteous  love. 
ITitb  a  reference  to  the  whole  character  and 
md*nry  of  his  life  and  doctrine  should  we 
nterprct  p  images  which,  taken  separately, 
are  oecasioDcd  misconceptions  (Matt  zti. 
fl,  *q.;  xvt  21,  ate.  John  ii.  4).     Most  of 
all  extraordinary  is  it  that  any  one  who  had 
en  eye  to  read,  or  a  heart  to  feel,  the  tender- 
ness and  beauty  of  his  love   towards  his 
mother,  as  manifested  in  the  last  moments 
of  Ilia   agony,  should  have  fancied,  much 
more  published,  a  doubt  as  to  bis  domestic 
^  affections.    'The  great  Saviour  of  the  world 
wo*  the  most  tender  of  sons  and  the  most 
g'l.L'-'  of  men. 
Je«us  appearing  in  the  New  Testament 
.  ja,'  the  Son  of  God '  and  '  the  8on  of  Man/ 
present*  to  the  leader  who  considers  him  as 
a  *hr»]e,  two  lets  of  qualities,  the  divine 
and  the  human,   In  the  evangelists,  of  whom 


the  first  three  exhibit  the  human  side,  the 
latter  qualities  were  the  earlier  developed ; 
John,  who  presents  the  former,  did  not  write 
his  Gospel  till  the  others  had  published 
theirs.  This  diversity  in  the  promulgation 
does  not  affect  the  certainty  of  the  fact,  or 
derogate  from  the  unity  of  the  one  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  who  was  no  less  Son  of  Qod 
than  Son  of  Man ;  for  each  writer  gave  the 
view  with  which  his  own  mind  was  chiefly 
impressed,  and  so  the  four  (as  well  as  Paul 
and  Peter)  combine  to  offer  a  fuller,  and  there- 
fore more  accurate  as  well  as  complete,  por- 
traiture of  the  Saviour  than  the  world  oould 
otherwise  have  possessed.  Since,  however, 
those  reporters  whom  Christians  are  agreed 
to  account  authorities  in  this  high  concern, 
have  conjointly  exhibited  Jesus  in  both 
divine  and  human  relations,  we  are  not  at 
liberty  to  take  the  one  and  leave  the  other. 
The  testimony  of  the  evangelists  is  valid  for 
that  on  behalf  of  which  it  is  given,  or  it  has 
no  worth  whatever.  It  is  an  arbitrary  pro- 
ceeding to  receive  their  evidence  to  this,  and 
reject  it  in  its  bearing  on  that  point  If  they 
present  Jesus  as  both  Son  of  Ood  and  Son 
of  Man,  in  both  these  characters  are  we 
bound  to  receive  and  honour  him.  It  may 
also  be  remarked  that  Divine  Providence, 
whose  band  in  the  publication  of  the  gospel 
is  very  manifest,  in  causing  these  two  sets 
of  relations  to  appear  in  the  evangelical  nar- 
ratives and  in  the  person  of  Jesus,  made 
provision  therein  for  the  accomplishment  of 
the  great  work  of  hnman  redemption.  As 
Ood  has  set  forth,  so  should  we  receive,  the 
8aviour  of  the  world,  the  consummation  of 
whose  salvation  in  the  souls  of  individuals 
must  depend  on  their  faith's  embracing  all 
those  elements  which  God  designed  for 
that  high  purpose.  If  we  disown  a  pert  of 
those  qualities,  we  pronounce  them  unne- 
cessary, and  at  the  same  time  impeach  the 
general  credibility  of  the  evangelical  narra- 
tives. If  we  deny  Jesus  to  be  either  the  Son 
of  Man  or  the  Son  of  Ood,  we  in  truth  deny 
'  the  Lord's  Christ,'  and  frame  to  ourselves  a 
Christ  of  our  own.  We  are  not  at  liberty  to 
believe  as  much  as  we  will,  and  refuse  to 
believe  more.  There  is  no  middle  point 
between  the  reception  and  the  rejection  of 
Jesus.  What  the  apostolic  testimony  esta- 
blishes, those  who  recognise  that  evidence 
oblige  themselves  by  such  a  recognition  un- 
reservedly to  receive.  If  the  Jesus  of  his- 
tory is  false,  the  Jesus  of  speculation  cannot 
be  tree.  When,  as  in  regard  to  the  two  sets 
of  qualities  in  question,  authority  is  equal, 
there  is  no  ground  for  preference.  That 
which  is  preferred,  when  sundered  from 
what  is  cast  aside,  in  losing  its  real  charac- 
ter, loses  both  its  worth  and  its  claims  to 
credence.  Quit  the  solid  ground  of  history, 
and  you  are  at  once  launched  on  a  boundless 
and  troubled  sea,  with  neither  chart  nor  com- 
pass.    Speculation  may  construct  philosu* 
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phies ;  it  has  no  power  to  frame  an  histori- 
cal religion.  In  the  investigation  of  histo- 
rical records,  it  may  afford  aid ;  but  if  true 
to  the  dictates  of  common  seuse,  it  will  not, 
in  the  case  of  a  witness  admitted  to  be  trust- 
worthy, allow  this  and  disallow  that  class  of 
testimony.  If  it  find  reasou  to  doubt  or 
deny  the  credibility  of  a  witness,  it  receives 
his  statements  cautiously  or  not  at  all ;  if  it 
is  led  to  acknowledge  him  to  speak  the  truth, 
as  true  will  it  hear  and  set  forth  his  aver- 
ments. In  short,  it  is  clear  that  any  attempt 
on  the  part  of  professed  Christians  to  receive 
Jesus  in  only  one  of  his  characters,  proceeds 
from  a  predisposing  state  of  mind  which  is 
as  illogical  as  it  is  irreligious.  An  honest 
man  may,  for  want  of  (to  him)  sufficient  evi- 
dence, fail  to  accept  the  gospel ;  but  no  one 
of  clear  understanding  and  unbiassed  affec- 
tions can  acknowledge  his  own  Christ  as 
the  Christ  of  the  New  Testament 

It  may  iudeed  be  allowed  as  a  supposi- 
tion, that  the  evangelists,  while  reporting 
what  they  believed,  made  statements  that 
were  incorrect.  The  remark,  if  it  has  per- 
tinency here,  must  relate  to  the  two  sets  of 
qualities  uuder  consideration;  as  for  in- 
stance, John  believed  Jesus  to  be  the  Son 
of  God,  but  was  mistaken  in  his  opinion. 
This  is,  we  grant,  a  supposable  case ;  but 
is  it  probable? — probable  that  an  apostle 
and  intimate  friend  of  Jesus  should  hold  to 
be  divine  in  his  works  and  words— objects 
that  came  immediately  under  his  senses  — 
him  who  was  only  human,  neither  saying 
nor  doing  any  thing  but  what  other  men 
had  or  might  have  said  or  done  ?  If  in  so 
dear  and  broad  a  case  the  evangelist  had 
not  the  power  to  ascertain  the  truth,  he  is  a 
witness  of  no  value,  and  the  logical  course 
is  the  disallowance  of  his  evidence.  Those, 
however,  who  admit  his  competency  to  learn 
and  his  will  to  report  the  truth,  have,  after 
that  admission,  only  to  ascertain,  and  when 
ascertained  receive,  the  statements  which  he 
makes. 

In  the  simple,  interesting,  and  sublime 
narratives  of  the  gospels,  the  qualities  to 
which  we  have  referred  appear  at  once  most 
human  and  truly  divine.  One  with  God, 
Jesus  was  also  the  type  of  human  kind. 
The  best  of  what  belongs  to  man  was  united 
in  him  with  the  spirit  of  his  Father,  given 
without  measure.  His  benevolence  was  at 
once  the  most  pure,  tender,  endearing,  lofty, 
and  comprehensive ;  his  power  and  wisdom 
surpassed  all  other  disclosures  of  the  Divine 
mind.  He  spake  as  never  man  spake;  he 
commanded  and  controlled  nature  as  with 
the  finger  of  God. 

These  diverse  qualities  were  in  him  inti- 
mately blended  together,  while  they  each  had 
and  retained  a  separate  sphere  of  action. 
In  what  Jesus  does  and  says  at  the  grave  of 
Lazarus,  you  behold  the  human  apart  from 
the  divine,  and  the  divine  elevating  the 


human,  while  it  gives  effect  to  its  purest  and 
best  desires.  The  heart  of  the  man  and  the 
child  is  moved  at  the  sight  of  the  bier  of  the 
widow's  only  sou ;  and  the  power  with  which 
he  was  invested  enabled  him  to  satisfy  his  own 
yearnings,  and  afford  the  bereaved  mother  a 
delightful  surprise,  by  the  restoration  of  the 
young  man  to  life.  In  the  whole  course  and 
tenor  of  his  existence,  you  find  Jesus  pre- 
eminently human ;  not  less  during  his  pub- 
lic ministry  does  he  appear  in  word  and  act 
divine.  So  are  the  two  interwoven,  that  you 
cannot  separate  them  without  destroying  the 
texture  of  his  life ;  the  human  loses  its  ex* 
istence  apart  from  the  divine  by  which  it  is 
called  forth,  accompanied,  or  exemplified. 
And  the  union  of  the  two  produces  in  the 
soul  of  the  believer  emotions  of  reverential 
love,  holy  gratitude,  and  devout  acquiesc- 
ence, which  are  as  edifying  as  they  are 
pleasurable,  and  whioh,  with  the  aid  of  the 
Divine  Spirit,  work  powerfully  for  the  sane* 
tification  and  everlasting  peace  of  the  be* 
liever. 

The  opinions  held  in  the  Christian  world 
respecting  the  person  of  Jesus  may  be  learnt 
from  the  following  authoritative  statements : 

'  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God* 
is  God  and  man. . .  .equal  to  the  Father  as 
touching  his  Godhead,  and  inferior  to  the 
Father  as  touching  his  Manhood.' — Athana- 
tian  Creed. 

4  The  Son,  which  is  the  word  of  the  Fa* 
ther,  begotten  from  everlasting  of  the  Father, 
the  very  and  eternal  God,  and  of  one  sub* 
stance  with  the  Father,  took  man's  nature 
in  the  womb  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  of  her 
substance;  so  that  two  whole  and  perfect 
natures,  that  is  to  say,  the  Godhead  and 
Manhood,  were  joined  together  in  one  per-  r 
son,  never  to  be  divided,  whereof  it  one 
Christ,  very  God  and  very  man ;  who  truly 
suffered,  was  crucified,  dead  and  buried,  to 
reconcile  his  Father  to  us/  &c. — Second  of 
the  Thirty-nine  Article*  of  Religion, 

*  God  is  so  united  to  the  derived  nature 
of  Christ,  and  does  so  dwell  in  it,  that  by 
virtue  of  that  union  Christ  may  be  properly 
called  God,  and  such  regards  become  due  to 
him  as  are  not  due  to  any  creature,  be  it  in 
itself  ever  so  excellent' — Dr.  Doddridge. 

'With  the  First  and  Supreme  Cause  there 
has  existed  from  the  beginning  a  second 
divine  person,  which  is  his  Word  or  Son ; 
by  whose  operation  the  Father  both  made 
and  governs  the  world,  and  whom  he  sent 
into  the  world  to  assume  our  flesh,  to  be- 
come man,'  &c. — Dr.  Samuel  Clarke. 

'  By  nature  Jesus  Christ  was  truly  man. 

We  are  required  to  acknowledge  the 

Lord  Jesus  as  one  who  has  divine  authority 
over  us,  and  in  that  sense  as  God :  we  are 
bound,  moreover,  to  put  our  trust  in  him, 
and  to  pay  him  divine  honour/— Racovian, 
or  Socinian,  Catechitm. 

'  An  extraordinary  man  • .  •  •  whoae  mind 
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wis  wholly  possessed  with  the  ides  of  coming 
from  God ;  who  regarded  himself  as  clothed 
with  divine  power,  and  charged  with  the 
sublimest  work  in  the  universe;  who  had 
the  consciousness  of  sustaining  a  relation 
of  unexampled  authority  and  beneficence, 
not  to  one  nation  or  age,  but  to  all  nations 
and  all  times;  and  who  anticipated  a  spiri- 
tual kingdom  and  everlasting  power  beyond 

the  grave Nor  is  this  all.  Jesus  not  only 

was,  he  is  still,  the  Son  of  God,  the  Saviour 
of  the  world.  He  exists  now;  he  has  entered 
that  heaven  to  which  he  always  looked  for- 
ward on  earth.  There  he  lives  and  reigns. 
With  a  clear,  calm  faith,  I  see  him  in  that 
state  of  glory ;  and  I  confidently  expect,  at 
no  distant  period,  to  see  him  face  to  face.'— 
Ckanning. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  passages 
adduced  to  establish  the  Godhead  of  Jesus 
Christ : — Is.  vii.  14 ;  ix.  6.  Jer.  xxiii.  5,  6. 
Luke  i.  16,  17.  John  i.  1—14 ;  x.  33 ;  xii. 
41;  xx.  28.  Acts  xx.  28.  Rom.  ix.5.  1  Tim. 
iii.  10.  Hebrews  i.  8.  1  John  iii.  10;  v.  20. 
2  These,  i.  12. 

Different  as  are  these  views,  they  com- 
bine to  illustrate  the  love  and  veneration 
that  Jesus  has  awakened  in  the  heart  of 
man.  They  are  various  utterances  of  the 
same  deep  feeling  of  reverence,  holy  trust, 
and  lofty  hope.  They  are  heartfelt  attesta- 
tions to  the  sublimity  of  his  character,  the 
greatness  of  his  work,  and  the  endless  glory 
of  his  promised  rewards.  The  heart  of 
Christendom  in  all  ages  has  been  moved, 
raised,  and  hallowed,  by  the  divine  image  of 
the  Son  of  God  and  the  friend  of  man,  whose 
greatness  is  in  truth  unsearchable,  and  of 
whose  benign  rule  there  is  neither  measure 
nor  end. 

JEWRY  is  in  Luke  xxiii.  5.  John  vii.  1, 
used  instead  of  the  ordinary  Judea  (Matt.  ii. 
1),  of  which  (comp.  'Jew')  it  is  an  old 
form,  being,  by  exception,  retained  from  the 
more  ancient  English  versions;  thus  Tyn- 
dale  (1534)  has  'Jewry'  or  'Jury,'  and  the 
Genevan  (1557)  has  » June '  or  '  Jewrie.' 

JEWS,  a  corrupt  form  of  the  word  Yehou- 
deem,  which,  formed  from  Judah,  the  tribe 
that  took  the  lead  on  the  return  from  exile, 
designated  the  Hebrew  or  Israelitish  people 
from  the  termination  of  the  Babylonish  cap- 
tivity. Referring  the  reader  to  the  article 
headed  Hbbbews,  we  here  carry  to  the  time 
of  the  Romans  our  sketch  of  the  history  of 
that  singular  and  interesting  people.  The 
chief  sources  of  our  information  are,  the 
Biblical  books  of  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Haggai, 
and  Zecbariah,  the  apocryphal  Maccabees, 
and  Joseph  us. 

The  history  from  the  end  of  the  exile 
to  the  overthrow  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Ro- 
mans, may  be  divided  into  four  periods : — 
I.  The  Persian  Domination,  from  the  return 
of  the  Jews  to  the  conquest  of  Phoenicia  and 
Palestine  by  Alexander  the  Great  (536—332 


A.C.).  II.  The  Greek-Macedonian  Domina- 
tion, under  Alexander  and  his  successors, 
the  kings  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  till  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  and  the  insurrection  of  the 
Maccabees  (332—167  A.  C).  III.  War  of 
Independence,  and  epoch  of  free  national 
government  under  Maccabean  kings,  till  the 
conquest  of  Jerusalem  by  Pompey  (167— 
63  A.  C).  IV.  The  Roman  Domination,  and 
the  heroic  struggle  of  the  Jews,  till  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem  and  the  temple  by 
Titus  (63  A.C.— 70  A.  D.). 

The  exile  had  a  sobering  effect  on  the 
Jewish  people,  who  were  at  length  taught 
to  revere  and  serve  the  Great  Being  who, 
according  to  the  sublime  opening  of  their 
own  sacred  books,  'in  the  beginning,  cre- 
ated the  heaven  and  the  earth.'  Hence- 
forward the  Israelites  show  more  true  aud 
steady  zeal  for  the  national  faith;  for  the 
colonies  that  quit  the  country  of  Babylon  to 
return  to  Palestine,  are  composed  of  those 
who  are  most  attached  to  the  Mosaic  doc- 
trines, and  who  are  well  convinced  that  the 
unbelief  of  their  ancestors  was  the  chief 
cause  of  the  national  disasters.  But  their 
religious  ideas  have  by  little  and  little  been 
modified,  under  the  influence  of  certain 
foreign  beliefs  and  philosophical  doctrines 
borrowed  from  the  East.  Reflection  takes 
its  place  along-side  of  inspiration.  Specu- 
lation accompanies  the  exercise  of  faith. 
Reason  gains  the  upper-hand  over  senti- 
ment The  new  zeal  is  not  unattended 
by  corruption,  nor  unalloyed  by  a  narrow 
orthodoxy.  The  ceremonies  degenerate  into 
a  crowd  of  minute  observances,  and  in  order 
to  attach  the  new  doctrines  and  usages  to 
the  text  of  the  ancient  books,  the  aid  of  a 
species  of  scientific  interpretation  is  called  in. 
As  a  consequence,  there  is  formed  a  learned 
and  scholastic  theology.  Sects  arise,  pur- 
suing each  a  philosophical  direction.  The 
prophets  are  replaced  by  scribes  and  doctors 
of  the  law.  At  last  comes  a  period  of  gene- 
ral degeneracy,  when  the  Messiah  appears 
and  a  new  era  opens,  under  whose  influence 
Judaism  is  made  known  to  the  world,  re- 
garded partly  as  Judaism,  but  ere  long  in 
its  proper  character  of  Christianity — 'the 
spirit  and  power '  of  a  new  life. 

During  the  period  of  the  pure  Hebrew 
antiquity,  agriculture  was  the  basis  of  the 
civil  polity.  This  foundation  now  under- 
goes some  change.  New  tastes  as  well  as  new 
wants  and  new  connections  have  been  formed 
in  exile,  which  lead  to  and  facilitate  com- 
mercial intercourse;  and  this  on  its  part, 
sustained  with  Assyria,  Egypt,  and  at  length 
with  the  great  cities  of  the  west,  scatters  mem- 
bers of  the  Hebrew  family  over  the  whole 
civilised  world,  sows  the  seeds  in  polytheistic 
lands  of  a  monotheistic  religion,  aud  so  pre* 
pares  the  way  of  Christ 

By  permission  of  Cyrus,  a  large  number 
of  Jews  return  into  their  native  land,  bear- 
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Ing  with  them  much  mouey,  cattle,  and  the 
precious  things  of  the  ■  sanctuary,  under  Ze- 
rubbabel,  of  the  blood  royal,  and  Jeshua, 
the  lineal  descendant  in  the  priesthood,  who 
immediately  take  steps  for  settling  the  peo- 
ple in  Jerusalem  on  the  basis  of  the  Mosaio 
laws,  and  extend  their  influence  to  other 
parts  of  Palestine,  The  rebuilding  of  the 
temple  is  commenced.  This  work  is  hin- 
dered by  the  Samaritans,  who,  by  appeals  to 
the  Persian  Court,  succeed  in  causing  it  to 
Ve  suspended.  The  temple  is,  however, 
finished  in  the  sixth  year  of  Darius  Hys- 
taapis  (516  A.  C).  After  more  than  half  a 
century  of  inaction,  Ezra,  descendant  of  the 
high-priest  Seraia,  conducts  into  Palestine  a 
second  eolony,  possessed  of  much  wealth, 
and,  finding  the  condition  of  Jerusalem  bad, 
employs  himself  in  the  task  of  infusing 
vigour  into  the  state,  adhering  strictly  to  the 
old  constitution.  Palestine  becoming  a  field 
of  battle  for  Egypt  and  Persia,  the  progress 
of  reform  is  impeded.  Nehemiah,  cupbearer 
at  the  court  of  Susa,  hearing  of  the  lamenta- 
ble condition  of  his  brethren  in  Palestine, 
hastens  thither  with  aid  from  his  royal  mas- 
ter, and,  in  spite  of  opposition  from  Sama- 
ria, fortifies  Jerusalem  and  increases  its 
population  by  drafts  from  other  parts  of  the 
land.  Poverty  prevails;  society  is  divided 
into  two  classes,  the  very  rich  and  the  very 
poor.  Nehemiah,  by  word  and  by  example, 
applies  a  remedy.  A  greater  reformation  is 
effected  by  him,  with  the  aid  of  Ezra,  in  re- 
viving the  love  of  the  people  for  the  Mosaic 
institutions,  which  is  effected  without  co- 
operation from  the  high-priest.  Nehemiah 
returns  to  Persia,  whence  in  a  few  years  he 
is  recalled  by  the  necessity  in  Palestine  of  a 
second  reform,  which  he  virtuously  achieves 
with  assistance  from  Malachi,  the  last  of  the 
prophets  (cir.  424  A.C.).  In  this  period  of 
regeneration  synagogues  come  into  existence, 
in  which  divine  worship  is  performed  accord- 
ing to  a  certain  liturgy,  and  much  is  done 
for  the  consolidation  of  the  Hebrew  litera- 
ture. 'The  Great  Synagogue,'  or  religious 
council  of  120  Jewish  doctors,  around  which 
lies  much  fable,  but  which  appears  to  have 
been  useful  in  promoting  education  and  the 
Administration  of  justice,  may  now  have  had 
its  foundations  laid.  The  internal  govern- 
ment of  the  country  is  iu  the  hands  of  the 
Jews  themselves,  who,  under  pashas  ap- 
pointed by  Persia,  pay  tribute  to  their  de- 
ipotio  masters. 

The  victories  of  Alexander  over  the  Per- 
sians having  put  Syria  into  ths  power  of 
that  prinoe,  he  advances  to  Jerusalem  with 
adverse  feelings,  which  are  turned  into  fa- 
vour by  the  adroit  conduct  of  the  high-priest 
Jaddua  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xi.  8,  8,  uq,).  On 
passing  into  Egypt,  the  great  conqueror  en- 
trusts Palestine  to  a  governor  by  name  An- 
dromachus*  who  is  succeeded  by  Memuon. 
On  the. death  of  Alexander  (323  A.  C), 


Laomedon  of  Mitylene  receives  Palestine. 
From  him  the  country  falls  under  ths  Egyp- 
tian Ptolemy  Soter,  who  transplants  a  great 
number  of  Jews  into  Egypt,  where  they  in  part 
people  the  new  city  of  Alexandria,  in  which 
already  are  found  Jews,  placed  there  by  its 
founder,  and  where  the  descendants  of  Abra- 
ham enjoy  rights  equal  to  those  of  the  Greeks; 
a  circumstance  whioh  draws  other  natives  of 
Palestine  to  the  banks  of  the  Nile. 

Placed  between  the  two  rival  powers  of 
Syria  and  Egypt,  Palestine  falls  under  both 
in  succession.  Passing  over  these-  sangiuV 
nary  changes,  we  think  it  more  useful  fts 
remark,  that  from  this  time  intimate  relations 
are  formed  between  the  Jews  end  ths  Greeks* 
the  sciences  of  the  latter  are  cultivated  by  tot 
former,  especially  in  Egypt,  and  the  Greeks 
begin  to  know  something  of  the  Hebrew  his- 
tory and  laws.  The  Egyptian  Jews,  while 
professing  to  remain  true  to  the  religion  of 
their  fathers,  adopt  by  little  and  little  the 
language  and  manners  of  the  Greeks.  Hence 
arises  a  desire  to  possess  their  Scriptures  in 
a  Greek  version.  The  Septuagint  comes  into 
existence  in  course  of  years  (see  Bibu). 
Although  during  this  period  the  Jews  suffer 
much  from  the  tyranny  of  their  masters  and 
the  wars  which  they  wage  one  with  another, 
yet  they  enjoy  a  large  share  of  practical  li- 
berty, since  Egypt  and  Syria  are  intent  on 
greater  objects,  and  in  general  leave  things 
in  Palestine  to  take  their  own  course,  pro 
Tided  the  enjoined  tribute  is  regularly  paid. 

At  length,  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (see  Av- 
tiochus)  drives  the  Jews  to  open  resistance. 
His  general,  Apollonius,  taking  possession 
of  Jerusalem  with  a  body  of  22,000  men,  falls 
on  its  inhabitants  while  engaged  in  their 
sabbath  duties.  The  streets  run  with  blood. 
The  city  is  exposed  to  plunder  and  confla- 
gration. Immediately,  the  king  orders  the 
religion  of  the  Greeks  to  be  introduced  into 
all  the  cities  of  Palestine,  circumcision  to 
be  discontinued  on  pain  of  death,  the  sacred 
books  to  be  destroyed,  and  religious  assem- 
blies to  cease.  A  Greek  priest  is  sent  to 
Jerusalem  to  profane  the  temple  of  Jehovah, 
and  to  introduce  therein  the  worship  of  the 
Olympian  Jupiter.  An  altar  is  prepared,  ido- 
latrous worship  is  offered,  and  Jews  are  com- 
pelled to  take  part  in  these  abominations. 
Frightful  cruelties  are  perpetrated  by  the 
Syrian  tyrants.  An  example  may  be  given 
in  the  fate  of  two  women  who,  true  to  their 
national  faith,  circumcise  each  a  male  child. 
The  boys  are  tied  round  their  uecks,  and 
mothers  and  children  hurled  from  the  walls 
into  a  deep  ravine. 

The  national  feeling  is  outraged.  Cento  - 
ries  of  foreign  domination  have  relaxed  the 
bonds  of  religion,  aud  '  the  love  of  many'  for 
their  country  begins  to  grow  cold.  But  the 
exeeeses  of  the  mad  Antiochus  rouse  against 
himself  the  strongest  feelings,  end  make 
religion  and  country  words  of  power  with 
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the  Jew*.    Despotic  cruelty  leads  to  national 
independence. 

In  Modaim,  situated  on  a  mountain  of  the 
same  name,  near  Lydda,  on  the  road  from 
Joppa  to  Jerusalem,  lives  a  priest  of  the  lat- 
ter place,  named  Matthias,  descendant  of 
Hasmon  (whence  *  Asmonean'),  of  the  sa- 
cerdotal division  of  Joarib  (1  Chron.  xxiv. 
V).  Advanced  m  age,  Matthias  has  five 
sons-— John,  Simeon,  Judas,  Eleazar,  and 
Jonathan.  Each  of  the  five  receives  a  sur- 
nam*,  of  which  the  origin  ia  uncertain.  Ju- 
te is  called  Makkabi  (•  a  club,'  comp.  Mor- 
Uri),  or  Maccabee;  and  as  he  is  distinguished 
tor  hit  courage,  he  becomes  leader  and  com- 
municates hit  name  to  the  Asmonatans  or 
Maccabees.  Matthias  and  his  family  are 
bewailing  the  calamities  of  their  country 
and  beseeching  God  for  deliverance,  when 
Apelles,  an  officer  of  the  king  of  Syria,  ap- 
pears in  Modaim  and  commands  its  inha- 
Munis  to  sacrifice  to  Jupiter.  Matthias 
refuses,  and  slays  a  Jew  who  is  about  to 
comply.  Passions  are  roused.  Matthias 
defeats  Apelles  and  destroys  the  idolatrous 
altar.  Withdrawing  into  the  high  lands  of 
Judah,  the  patriotio  priest  becomes  a  centre 
of  union,  and  makes  head  against  the  com- 
mon enemy.  In  the  midst  of  success  he  is 
overtaken  by  death  (166  A.C.),  when  he  re- 
signs  his  power  into  the  hands  of  his  valiant 
son  Judas  Maccabeus,  who  conquers  the  Sy- 
rian generals  sent  against  him,  and  takes 
possession  of  Jerusalem.  He  then  proceeds 
to  purify  the  desecrated  temple.  A  new  altar 
it  constructed,  which  is  inaugurated  (104 
A.O.).  The  festival  of  consecration  is  cele- 
brated with  much  solemnity  during  eight 
days,  and  a  similar  festival  is  observed  every 
year  in  commemoration  of  the  victories  of 
the  Maccabees.  With  the  aid  of  his  valiant 
brothers,  Judas  repeatedly  defeats  the  Syrians 
and  delivers  his  country.  Feeling,  however, 
the  need  of  aid,  he  makes  proposals  of  alli- 
ance with  Rome,  which  takes  the  Jews  under 
its  powerful  protection.  Judas  perishes  in 
war,  bat  the  struggle  continues  till  Jonathan 
is  recognised  by  Demetrius,  king  of  Syria, 
and  his  competitor,  Alexander  Balas.  At 
the  feast  of  Tabernacles  (103  A.C.),  Jona- 
than presents  himself  in  the  temple  clad  in 
the  pontifical  robes,  and  opens  the  series  of 
great  Asmonsan  priests. 

Jonathan  falling  into  the  hands  of  his 
enemies,  Simeon,  his  brother,  succeeds  him, 
when  (142  A.  C.)  the  Jewish  people  com- 
mence a  new  era.  8iraeon,  invested  with 
nearly  absolute  power,  uses  it  with  modera- 
tion, and  Jndea  enjoys  some  years  of  peace 
and  happiness.  Being  treacherously  slain 
by  his  son-in-law,  Ptolemy,  he  is  succeeded 
by  his  son,  John  Hyrcanus,  who  completes 
the  deliverance  and  achieves  the  entire  inde- 
pendence of  his  country.  Great  religious  and 
social  changes  are  introduced  during  the  pe- 
riod of  the  Maccabees.    The  ideas  brought 


from  Babylon  become  consolidated.  The  Pha- 
risees and  Sadducees  appear.  Commerce  re- 
ceives an  impulse.  The  royal  power  is  very 
great,  though  it  is  qualified  by  a  senate,  the 
Sanhedrim,  '  the  council'  (Matt  v.  22.  Acta 
iv.  15;  v.  21),  composed  of  seventy-one  mem- 
bers, whose  learning  is  their  qualification. 
This  is  the  supreme  council  of  the  nation, 
having  jurisdiction  m  all  the  highest  crimi- 
nal and  administrative  concerns.  The  Bab- 
bins  speak  of  the  lesser  Sanhedrim,  consist- 
ing of  twenty -three  members,  who  sat  in 
each  town  for  the  local  administration  of 
justice  in  criminal  causes.  Civil  aflmirs  are 
judged  by  three  arbitrators.  On  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country  and  its  finances  we  pos- 
sess little  information;  but  the  Maccabean 
princes  have  royal  domains  and  levy  certain 
imposts. 

At  length  the  Roman  power  appecrs  in 
Palestine,  at  a  time  when  a  contest  is  pro- 
ceeding for  the  crown  between  two  brothers, 
the  rich  and  warlike  Arittohulus  and  the 
feeble  Hyrcanus.  Internal  dissensions  faci- 
litate the  purposes  of  aggrandisement  enter- 
tained by  Pompey,  who  offers  to  receive  Aris- 
tobulus  as  a  tributary  to  Rome.  That  prince 
has  not  the  power  to  accede,  and  Pompey  be- 
sieges Jerusalem.  The  city  is  taken.  Twelve 
thousand  Jews  perish  in  the  assault.  In  the 
midst  of  the  scenes  of  horror  the  priests  per- 
form divine  service  in  the  sanctuary,  tran- 
quilly expecting  death.  They  are  pitilessly 
slaughtered  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  and  their 
blood  mingles  with  that  of  the  victims.  The 
chief  cause  of  grief  is  that  Pompey,  with  Lis 
staff,  penetrates  into  the  holy  of  holies.  By 
this  conquest  Judea  again  loses  its  inde- 
pendence. The  kingdom  of  the  AsmonsMins 
is  changed  into  an  ethnarchy  tributary  to 
Rome.  Pompey  restores  to  Hyrcanus  the 
pontificate,  but  forbids  him  to  wear  the  dia- 
dem, and  Hyrcanus  has  only  the  title  of 
ethnarch  (chief  of  the  people).  He  is  to  pay 
tribute  and  to  demolish  the  walls  of  Jerusa- 
lem. Seaurus,  named  governor  of  Syria,  is 
charged  to  watch  over  Jndea.  Pompey,  re- 
turning to  Rome,  carries  with  him,  to  adorn 
his  triumph,  the  ex-king  Aristobulus,  as 
well  as  his  two  sons,  Alexander  and  Antf- 
gonus. 

At  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  (48  A.C.)  the 
world  receives  a  new  master  in  Julius  Cesar, 
who  confirms  Hyrcanus  (II.)  both  as  prince 
and  high-priest,  giving  him  permission  to 
rebuild  the  walls  of  Jerusalem.  The  Idu- 
iuean  Antipater,  to  whom  he  is  indebted, 
Cesar  makes  a  citizen  of  Rome  and  pro- 
curator of  Judea.  The  government  is  es- 
tablished on  its  ancient  footing.  Cajsar, 
having  appointed  his  relative  Sextus  Cieear 
governor  of  Syria,  sets  out  for  Poutus,  leav- 
ing Antipater  to  pursue  his  ambitions  de- 
signs, who  soon  becomes  the  real  master 
in  Palestine.  He  names  Phasacl,  his  eldest 
son,   governor  of  Jerusalem,   and  entrusts 
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to  Herod,  his  seoond  son,  the  administration 
of  Galilee.     See  Hbboo  and  Romaxs. 

JEZEBEL,  daughter  of  Ethbaal,  king  of 
the  Zidonians,  and  wife  of  Ahab,  king  of 
Israel.  The  condact  of  this  woman  and  that 
of  her  daughter  Athalia  (see  the  article), 
exemplify  the  depraving  effects  of  the  forms 
of  idolatry  by  which  the  Hebrews  were  sur- 
rounded, and  show  how  needful  it  was  to 
prohibit  intermarriage  and  other  means  of 
intercourse  between  the  two.  Being  herself 
a  votary  of  Baal  and  Astarte,  she,  leading 
the  weak  Ahab  as  she  pleased,  caused  him 
to  erect  a  temple  in  honour  of  these  idols, 
and  was  the  true  cause  of  the  ill  which  befel 
her  husband  (1  Kings  xvi.  81,  <«</. ;  xxi.  25). 
Her  devotion  to  her  paternal  superstition 
made  her  a  bitter  enemy  to  Hebrewism,  espe- 
cially to  the  prophets  who  were  the  source 
of  its  vigour  (xviii.  4),  and  to  Elijah,  their 
chief  (xix.  2).  The  efforts  of  this  national, 
patriotic,  and  religious  party,  Jezebel,  with 
her  daughter,  who  was  married  to  Joram, 
king  of  Judah,  made  every  effort  to  with- 
stand, the  more  so  because  they  seem  to 
have  formed  the  plan  of  uniting  in  their 
family  the  crowns  of  the  two  kingdoms. 
The  project  not  only  failed,  but  brought 
ruin  on  those  who  were  coucerned  in  it  (1 
Kings  xix.  16.  2  Kings  ix.).  Jezebel  come 
to  a  miserable  eud.  When  in  her  extremity 
she  had  tried  to  allure  the  conquering  Jehu, 
she  was  by  his  oommand  thrown  from  a 
battlemeut  and  ridden  over  by  the  victor. 

JEZREEL  (H.  seed  of  God),  or,  accord- 
ing to  a  later  form,  Esdraelon  and  Strode  la, 
a  CanaanitiBh  city,  about  ten  miles  north 
of  Samaria,  lying  on  a  hill  near  the  brook 
Kishon,  west  of  Mount  Hermon,  assigned 
to  the  tribe  Issachar  (Josh.  xvii.  16;  xix. 
18),  and  not  to  be  confounded  with  another 
Jezreel,  that  belonged  to  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  56. 
1  Sam.  xxv.  43).  The  city  lay  in  a  fruitful 
plain — '  the  plain  of  Jezreel ' — and  was  in 
consequence,  in  David's  time,  one  of  the 
most  considerable  places  of  Palestine  (2 
Sam.  ii.  9),  and  made  by  Ahab  of  Israel  his 
residence  (1  Kings  xviii.  45;  xxi.  1). 

More  celebrated  than  the  city  was  the  plain 
in  the  midst  of  which  it  lay.  This  plain, 
watered  by  the  Kishon,  stretches  in  a  west- 
erly direction  to  the  promontory  of  Carmel, 
and  runs  eastward  along  a  small  river  by  the 
side  of  Bethsan  to  the  Jordan.  Thus  inter- 
secting the  whole  of  Palestine  on  this  side 
the  river,  it  is  the  most  considerable  plain 
of  the  country,  being  some  forty  miles  long, 
and  between  four  and  thirteen  miles  broad. 
Travellers  agree  in  praising  the  extraordi- 
nary fertility  and  delightful  pleasantness  of 
the  district,  which  without  culture  produces 
nearly  all  the  fruits  of  Palestine.  Like  other 
open  spots,  favoured  by  nature,  this  plain  has 
been  abused  by  man  for  purposes  of  mutual 
destruction,  the  rather  because  Judea  is  a 
land  of  hills  (Uos.  i.  4). 


The  place  now  bears  the  name  of  Serin, 
which  lies  charmingly  on  an  elevation,  from 
which  the  plain  sinks  on  one  side  to  the  sea, 
on  the  other  to  the  Jordan.  The  modern 
town  consists  of  nothing  more  than  some 
score  of  half-fallen  houses,  with  few  inhabi- 
tants and  little  trace  of  ancient  days.  It  is 
found  between  Ledschun  (Megiddo)  and 
Bethsan.  Somewhat  south  of  the  place  is 
the  fountain  Tubania,  now  Ain  Dachalud,  that 
is  Goliah's  fountain,  probably  *  the  fountain 
which  is  in  Jezreel,'  mentioned  in  I  Samuel 
xxix.  1. 

Esdraelon  was  first  seen  by  Robinson  on 
an  ascent  near  the  modern  village  Kufeir. 
Reaching  its  top,  he  was  suddenly  gratified 
with  a  wide  and  glorious  view,  extending 
across  the  lower  hills  to  the  great  plain  and 
the  mountains  of  Nazareth  beyond.  '  The 
impression  at  first  almost  overpowered  me. 
Just  below  us,  on  the  left,  was  a  lovely  little 
basin  or  plain,  a  recess  shut  in  among  the 
mountains,  and  separated  on  the  north  from 
the  great  plain  only  by  a  slight  ridge.  I 
looked  eagerly  for  the  round  summit  of 
Tabor,  but  it  was  not  visible  ;  the  little 
Heimon  rose  in  desert  nakedness  between, 
and  shut  out  Tabor  wholly  from  the  view. 
Further  west,  the  mountains  rose  boldly  along 
the  north  side  of  the  great  plain,  and  the 
precipice  S.  by  E.  of  Nazareth,  to  which  an 
ecclesiastical  tradition  gives  the  name  o~ 
the  '  Mountain  of  Precipitation,'  was  conspi- 
cuous, bearing  N.  E.' 

The  plain  of  Esdraelon  is  skirted  on  its 
southern  side  by  low  hills  running  from 
Jenin  (Ginssa  of  Josephus)  in  a  N.  W.  di- 
rection, until  they  unite  with  an  extension 
of  the  ridge  of  Carmel.  Further  south,  these 
hills  become  higher  and  form  the  mountains 
of  Samaria.  It  is  this  extension  of  Carmel 
towards  the  S.E.,  consisting  of  a  low  ridge 
or  range  of  hills,  which  separates  the  great 
southern  plain  along  the  coast  from  that  ot 
Esdraelon.  'From  the  knoll  on  the  west 
of  Jenin,'  Robinson  states,  '  we  could  look 
out  on  this  part  of  the  plain  and  the  adja- 
cent southern  hills,  which  are  very  much 
lower  and  less  bold  than  those  on  the  north- 
ern side,  around  Nazareth.' 

JOASH  (H.  who  despairs ;  A.  M.  4672, 
A.  C.  876,  Y.  884),  son  of  Ahaziah,  eighth 
king  of  Judah,  whom  Jehosheba,  his  aunt* 
saving  from  the  murderous  hands  of  Atha- 
liah,  his  grandmother  (see  Athaliah),  hid 
in  a  seoret  part  of  the  temple,  whence,  after 
six  years,  and  at  the  age  of  seven,  he  was 
raised  to  the  throne  of  his  fathers  by  the 
hands  of  the  high -priest  Jehoiada,  who 
availed  himself  of  the  influence  thus  gained 
in  order  to  strengthen  the  interests  of  reli- 
gion. Idolatry  was  for  the  most  part  put 
down,  the  ritual  and  services  of  the  temple 
were  revived  with  splendour,  and  so  long  as 
Jehoiada  lived,  obedience  and  prosperity 
prevailed.    On  his  death,  the  old  idolatrous 
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leaven  gained  the  upper-hind  at  court,  and 
brought  on  a  train  of  disasters  which  in- 
volved the  capture  of  the  metropolis  by  the  Sy- 
rians, whom  the  king  unwisely  bought  off, 
and  his  own  assassination,  in  consequence 
of  a  conspiracy  made  by  servant*  of  his  own. 
He  was  not  allowed  to  be  buried  in  the  royal 
cemetery. 

Joash,  who  was  a  king  when  he  was  a 
child,  appears  to  have  been  a  child  all  the 
time  he  was  a  king.  Virtuous  only  while 
led  by  a  strong  mind,  he  offers  an  instance 
of  that  weakness  of  character  which  in  itself 
is  efficient  only  for  evil.  His  infirmity  and 
corruption  may  have  mainly  risen  from  the 
infelicity  of  his  position.  Nursed  in  the  re- 
cesses of  a  temple,  he  was  during  childhood 
and  youth  under  the  control  of  sacerdotal 
authority,  yet  flattered  and  indulged  as  an 
Oriental  monarch.  Here  was  a  combination 
of  adverse  influences  which  sufficed  to  un- 
dermine a  strong  character,  and  could  not 
fail  to  debase  a  weak  one.  Elevated  station 
is  a  peril  rather  than  a  privilege,  and  those 
who  hold  it  are  objects  of  commiseration 
oAener  than  of  envy  (1  Chronicles  iii.  11. 
2  Kings  xi.  2,  $eq.   2  Chron.  xxii.  11,  seq.). 

JOB  (H.  the  much-injured  man,  a  name 
that  may  be  symbolical  of  the  subject  of  the 
book)  presents  a  subject  on  which,  notwith- 
standing the  lengthened  inquiries,  learned 
diminutions,  wordy  controversies,  and  inge- 
nious conjectures  which  it  has  occasioned, 
our  real  knowledge  is  very  limited;  while 
the  few  facts  which  appear  on  the  surface, 
constituting  all  that  can  now  be  known, 
have  in  part  been  misunderstood  or  co- 
loured under  preconceived  opinions  and 
the  prevalence  of  desire  over  conviction. 
The  work,  in  the  form  of  a  highly  artificial 
didactic  poem,  relates  a  portion  of  the  per- 
sonal history  of  probably  an  Arab  chief  or 
emir,  who,  while  in  the  enjoyment  of  great 
worldly  prosperity,  was  on  a  sudden  smitten 
with  disease,  bereaved  of  his  children,  and 
stripped  of  his  property.  In  the  consequent 
distress  of  mind  he  is  visited  by  friends, 
who,  arguing  with  him  on  his  sufferings  and 
on  the  dispensation  of  weal  and  woe  to  man, 
maintain  that  his  afflictions  are  the  merited 
punishment  of  his  misdeeds;  to  which  in 
substance  Job  replies,  that  he  has  not  by 
any  flagrant  sins  brought  these  woes  on 
himself;  and  expresses  the  wish  (hat  the 
judgment  of  the  All- Wise  could  be  awarded 
in  the  case.  This  judgment  is  given ;  for 
God  appears  in  a  whirlwind,  and,  without 
taking  part  in  the  views  of  either  Job  or  his 
friends,  awakens  a  sense  of  his  impotence 
and  shortsightedness  in  the  heart  of  Job, 
who  in  consequence  humbles  himself  under 
the  mighty  hand  of  his  Creator.  This  con- 
duct is  approved,  while  the  three  frieuds  are 
severely  condemned.  Recom pence  is  made 
to  Job.  A  social  feast  ensues ;  after  which, 
Job  lives  140  yean,  in  great  abundance  and 


high  repute.  '  He  had  also  seven  sons  and 
three  daughters.'  '  And  in  all  the  land  were 
no  women  found  so  fair  as  the  daughters  of 
Job'  (xlii.  13, 15). 

It  thus  appears  that  the  Book  of  Job  is 
in  substance  a  disquisition  on  the  much- 
debated  question  of  the  origin  of  evil.  The 
subject  is  discussed  with  subtle  ingenuity, 
but  without  eliciting  new  light ;  and  the  dis- 
cussion is  terminated  by  the  intervention  of 
God,  who,  referring  the  whole  matter  of  hu- 
man suffering  to  his  Sovereign  will,  blames, 
both  parties  alike  so  far  as  their  debate  was 
concerned,  and  is  conciliated  towards  Job 
solely  by  his  submission.  Hence  the  lesson 
taught  is,  that  suffering  is  God's  ordination 
for  his  own  good  pleasure,  in  the  endurance 
of  which  pious  acquiescence  alone  is  ac- 
ceptable in  his  sight.  Men  are  not  to  rea- 
son, but  to  endure ;  a  conclusion  not  out  of 
place  in  the  writings  of  an  Arabian  sage, 
but  of  a  different  character  from  what  was 
taught  by  him  who  disclosed  to  the  world 
that  God  is  a  Father,  and  every  obedient 
creature  a  child. 

With  the  exception  of  an  introduction 
(i.  ii.)  and  an  epilogue  (xlii.  7 — 17),  which 
are  in  prose,  the  entire  book  is  poetic  in 
form  and  spirit,  containing  passages  of  great 
beauty  and  even  grandeur,  which  the  faults 
of  a  bad  translation  cannot  conceal.  The 
whole  of  the  objurgatory  address  of  the  Al- 
mighty is,  for  both  conception  and  expres- 
sion, in  the  highest  style  of  Oriental  poetry. 
Other  portions  of  great  beauty  may  be  found 
in  iv.  12 — 21;  ix.  I — 11 ;  xiv.  xxviii.  xxix.). 
Among  several  passages  of  equal  excellence 
we  give  the  following,  in  Noyes'  translation : 

1  Canst  thou  bind  the  sweet  influences  of  the  Plei- 
ades, 
Or  loosen  the  bands  of  Orion  f 
Canit  thou  lead  forth  Mazzaroth  in  its  season. 
Or  guide  Arcturus  with  his  sons  ? 
Knowest  thou  the  ordinances  of  the  heavens  f 
Hast  thou  appointed  their  dominion  over  the 

earth  t 
Canst  thou  lift  up  thy  voice  to  the  clouds, 
So  that  abundance  of  waters  will  cover  thee? 
Canst  thou  send  forth  lightnings  7  Will  they  get 
Will  they  say  to  thee,  •  Here  we  are'!' 

The  extent  to  which  the  work  is  artificial 
in  structure  can  be  known  only  on  a  careful 
perusal.  Such  a  perusal  strongly  suggests 
the  view  we  have  given,  that  the  work  is  a 
didactic  poem,  not  a  narrative  of  actual 
events.  Indeed,  the  piece  partakes  of  a  dra- 
matic character,  and  bears  a  resemblance  to 
that  sternly  sublime  poem,  the  '  Samson  Ago- 
niates'  of  Milton.  From  first  to  last,  action 
characterises  the  book.  First  comes  a  brief 
preface  in  prose,  which  introduces  the  reader 
to  Job  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  personal  and 
social  felicity.  From  the  tent  of  an  Arab 
chief  we  are  transported  to  the  courts  of 
heaven,  and  are  made  auditors  of  a  conver- 
sation between  God  and  Satan,  which  calls 
to  mind  the  '  Mephistopheles '   of  Goethe* 
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HmjkftMfag  thai  natality  is  to  bcmt  mini 
or/,  £h»  happy  emir,  we  an  brought  to  earth, 
aft*  made  to  witnaaa  the  heavy  blows  by 
which  he  is  thrown  waiting  to  the  ground. 
Then  we  are  introduced  to  hia  wife,  who, 
instead  of  giving  him  comfort,  advises  him 
toicurse  God  and  die.  Smitten,  however,  as 
he  is  with  a  loathsome  disease,  he  still  pre- 
semi  his  integrity,  though  signs  of  the  pe- 
ttea.ee  tor  which  he  has  credit  we  do  not 
dtoern  (oomp.  James  v.  11,  where  *  pa- 
tience* should  be  *  endurance;'  eee  2  Cor.  1, 
6),  Next  appear  on  the  stage  three  friends 
Who,  having  heard  of  Job's  afflictions,  have 
eosee  to  comfort  him.  They  find  him  on 
the  outside  of  his  tent,  '  among  the  ashes f 
and  having  wept,  rent  their  mantles,  and 
sprinkled  doet  on  their  heads,  take  their 
neat  on  the  ground  by  his  side,  where  they 
remain  with  him,  in  eilent  and  sympetfietie 
■warning,  for  seven  days  and  seven  nights. 


■ 
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Mounwnna  w  ran  bast. 

The  prologue  thus  being  terminated,  Job  1»e- 
gme  his  lamentation,  m  a  lone  of  language 
more  lendebte  for  its  literary  than  its  tftersl 
eamellenee;    Having  tarseu  the  day  of'  fcflr' 
birthi  and  so  giv«ti  occasion  tor  openvnfl  the ' 
qteetfonlor  the  sense  and  cfbjeet  of  sewering 
amomj'tBen;  he  is  answered  by  gliphafc  (lv. 
▼4,  'who  receives  a  reply  from  Job  (vk  vli.y. '' 
A^eeomi  speaker,  BUdsH,  tskes  up  the-  sub^* 
jeot  (vni.),  whom  in*  return  Job  addresses  > 
(InV  x.y    A  thftd  friend;  Zophav,  speaks 
(m7>;  ahcT  Is  followed  by  $<*;>  Thus  ends  ' 
the  Hretf  aeti  eonsisnng  of  a  prologue,  -an  t 
opening,  and  three  speeches  on '  eucV  side.  '• 
lire  second  net,  commenting  with  en  *<*- 
d«ss  ajr  EUphaM  (x*)/goe*  on  to  its  termi- 
nation (*ii.)  in  in*  same'  form  arid  manner 
ael  m*  preceding.   ;  The  third  set?  uffoilar  In 
the  main  te  the  two  pivcedfcie/,  r*  browgbt 
to  a  wrinuietfohT,by  a^hew  weather,  Ettha 


(madt  — muMii.),  who  la* 
brought  forward'  en  tame  «m 
of  pretention,'  so  aaf  to  widen  - 
the  oontrast  between  tnaniand>*0o6V'  Eltbw 
having  nmahed  has  fa>ng  «wati«,»  f  whftsh 
teaches  nothing,  and  the  interest  «§•  ansBdet- 
eussian  being  raised  to 'the  hesjbest  witch* 
human  wisdom  haa  done1  its'  best  yfetisuo> 
solution  gained;  a  teujpestsrfseuvnndrGddJ 
himself  appears;  Heaven  once  ensnw  asheai 
part  in  the  grand  drama,  -  and  having  on* 
equated,  auceeeds  in  enwowndmg  Xtm  <'peu> 
Job  throws  himself  prostrate  boforcatftie  fii^ 
vine  Teacher.  No  longer  cutstng  fete  day,  he 
eubmfce  his  will  to  that  of  Omnipotence,  end: 
reeervee  sn  ample  reward.  The  piece  tetunV 
nuese  with  universal  satisfaction,  religion* 
expiations,  and!  eocral  jdys,  securing  to  tad 
instrueetd  chieftain  an  old  age,  noetic  m  iar 
duratfdn  at  well  as  its  characters   '  u 

in  this  outline  may  be  roeognicod  taw  ea^ 
sential  features  of  Eastern  poetry.  <  TheeneseJ 
i*enore)»  religions,  msqumitional,  <sMne*i*e, 
and  ttsmetio-»**a  MeaMsed  tranwrip^frbntf 
reel  We*-  intended,  not ifor  stnnsemena  Oiat 
inatrwcttouy  «nd  rising  iota  the  highest  'ee* 
gsuneof  imaginative  art    ■.'«*»  *   -■  *^*u  »M 

«»  'While;  however,  It  is  in!  Mm  4otitiesJi,  it< 
iiifultJO?  irealityt  The'  semjsbt  chocenl  <*+; 
real  and  a  very  painful  one.  The  sentinsewta- 
utaerenY  though,  ae  procee4mg>frean<eevaral 
st>eakersv  tbsy  sea  someshnee  diverse  Uad 
not'  to1  be  cited  without  care,  tmr  received 
mjthont  crash*  ftoedoti,  are  «cpmestomFof  rent* 
opinions  entertained'  hi  the  day  when  they 
were  ottered^  and  still  retain'  germs  of  urn 
pbfftant  and  everlasting-  instructions  The 
grant  lesson  of  the  whom,  ear  forth  -en  new 
wonderfully  bold  and  successful  ainsenaey  la ' 
one  the  counterpart  df  which' ewery  tfcou6*£ 
fnl  person  nuns  reproduced  in  Iris  own  mmd  • 
and  sanctioned  try  has  earn:  eiperienon, ;*  And ' 
the  e^neeniasiidehcy  of  the  ?oem  into  do-i 
vnte  the  readeWa  nonl;  to'  fu>  it  with'piomr4 
awe,  end  to  strengihen  it  for  she  eitfnraUoV 
o*  the  Uis  which  flesh  ie  heir  vei  Viewed  h»J 
thfa  light,  the  Book  Of  Job  era  salaam  eaieer 
oht  ef  the  depths  of  a  hour  an^nltn.smnshsg 
from-  fettow'hiow  ejrna,  to  bid  esfch  nunvsuva, » 
aad.<  serve  Ood»  while  wtftranoniiry  awasriuk^ 
win,  ana  look  chistly^to  >a  hereafter  fee  she 
solun^h^otNuNsehtdinhmlnnsi^A  J«  ^tmil  .wi. 

HPeranohpa  tesdmoir)  we  shonM  Im^deentgn 
gratetulv  andrbhp  no  means  |ber>lsas/no<)buas 
eanseBro^cfcsKjehaeittr«4sti<mtbehe;sea^ 
arnif  la  aa^saput>  hai«rahdi  lessa«,clshi<lsnii 
ftwm  one  nigha  ntenefthuiga  amfcm  <ua<alimiht* 
be^gmdtaaaeeyihnt)  ihj  relsti<teaohwiUeh-wew 
nunrt^noi,  through  ^ietyomefel'ssft 
wiee;  imimte  Jnbftf  tmieM^et<'frfanria^apa\l 
pratshaanl  tonJkaiewledge'mhMbwe>ido(nsa  j 
possess,  •  speak  wsrhsettydori  <fodi<tt1aif7^dl 
Itrunay;  howe>er/bc?aatadwWthe»^eraUs 
not  at  ehnhottomesa  difesemiseedsrjqtm  shetT 
of^  which  we  havwe^Dked,  nataedy.altatiacnW 
wen^neavmerea/  aiospc^ueerof'fthe 
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awl,  hut  s  real  person.    If  no,  little  is 
lined  oxdese  we  am  ntrnisheil,  as  nndoubt- 
tty  we  an  not,  with  an  outline  of  bis  his- 
ary.     Whether  or*  not  a  name  was  once 
ansa  by  a  human  being,  or  had  no  other 
steal  hafaitaticm '  than  the  creative  mind  of 
tnhgious  poet,  is  a  question  of  little  eonse- 
eneuee  so  as.    If  Job  really  existed,  ha  hat 
left  no  other  trace  of  himself  than  we  find 
in.  she  event  wider  consideration,  possessing 
which,  we  possess  .all  that  we  can  possess, 
whether  far  inrbrmaiiou  or  spiritual  profit- 
ing It  Blast,  however*  in  tralh  be  said,  that 
w«>  have  no-,  evidence  whioh  prove*  that  a 
man  named  Job,  list  subject  of  this  oompo* 
s&en,  once  existed.    Jsaferenee  is,  indeed, 
made  to  certain  Scriptures   that  mention 
J«*{Exek.xiv.ll.  James  v.  11),  but  whether 
an  en  iodnrideel  or  a  character  is  nadetar* 
mined.     Job,  aa  much  as  '  Hamlet,  Prince 
of  Denmark,'  may  be  an  example  without 
having  been  a  living,  breathing  man. 

The  view  which  makes  this  book  a  Action 
finds  sajrport  in  ancient  authorities.  In  the- 
Tefennd  it  is  stated  that  Job  is  not  an  histo* 
heal  ucreon,  and  that  the  work  which  bean 
his  name  is  a  wmtchai,  or  instructive  poem.* 
In  the  ApoBtnhwel  Gouatiiniions  also  it  is 
\  the  philosophical  and  poetical 


The  theatre  of  the  events  m  the.  land  of 
Ua  (Jobi.  L),  which  aa  a  place  is  mentioned 
in  Jerem.  xxv.  80.  Lam.  rt.  91.  From  the 
fire*  pasaaga  it  appears  likely  that  Ua  lay 
between  Egypt  and  Jndah,  probably  south- 
east torn  the  latter.  The  second  pasaage 
shows  that  Edom  and  Ua  were  connected 
From  the  wealth  that  Job  pos- 
,  we  must  fix  Uain  some  land  oapahle 
of  tillage  an  well  aa  pasturage.  Let  na  turn 
to  she,  pi  esse  whence  came  hie  frienda,  Eli- 
phax  was  fan  Toman,  a  distinguished  city 
in  Edom  (Amos  i,  13).  Zenker  was  from 
Naamah,  a  town  in  the  eooihern  part  of 
Jndah  (Joanna  xr.  41)*  Bhnah,  the  native. 
piece  ef  Bflded,  belonged  to  Arabia,  sinoe 
Sfanek  was  a  son  of  Abraham  by  Ketursh 
(Oen-xxv*  1,  ft;  eomp.  0).  Etihn  is  celled 
the  Buxhw.  Boa,  according  to  Jerem.  xxv. 
28*  won  in  Arabia,  A  note  appended  to  the 
veraioav  of  the  Seventy  represents  Job  aa 
dwelling  at  Ansitis,  an?  the  bovdera  of  Idm- 
meva-  ami  Arabia.  All  these .  authorities 
alaoing  the  atcne  of  the  poem  in 
od  we  aaam  aathnriaad  to  declare 
thaC  Job  wen  a  rich  emir  belonging  to  the 
,  and  dwell  in  the  once 
,  frtritful  district  aonth-cast 
fssmtJtba  jBaadBoa.  and  MotmtScir,  between 
I  Jniaap  anil  the  Arabian  Desert  .With  this 
nenalnaion/tho  local  implicationa  fbnnd  in 
thg.lwok  are  in  ■imilsim 
» Tk«»no«am<attw#rex,  is  -of  Hcceew  origin. 
llunafmamracioa  only  from  the  langnaga  in 
wUemctfle  written,  bat  from  its  substantial 


entertained  by  the  Israelites  on  ihc  eabjeetc 
treated  of.  In  particular,  the  character  and 
attributes  of  God  are  such  as  are  act  forth 
in  acknowledged  Hebrew  writings.  Besides, 
the  beauty,  strength,  and  fulness  of  the  lan- 
guage, the  exactitude  of  the  parallelisms 
(see  Po xts),  and  the  natural  ease  of  the 
dialogue,  forbid  the  idea  that  the  work  is  a 
translation.  The  union  ci  these  two  fea- 
tures in  die  poem,  namely,  a  Hebrew  origin 
aud  an  Arabian  scene,  suffice  to  account  foe 
its  peculiar  qualities.  True  to  his  concep- 
tion, the  writer  puts  Job  in  the  midst  of 
Arab  influences,  paints  Arab  manners,  and 
describes  Arab  scenery.  For  the  same  rea- 
son he  abstains  from  introducing  facta  and 
usages  from  Hebrew  history ;  and  yet,  much 
aa  he  throws  himself  into  the  mind  of  an 
Arab  chief,  he  exhibits  a  degree  of  religioaa 
culture,  and  a  reflectiveness  of  mind,  which' 
could  probably  bs  found  nowhere  save  hi 
Palestine. 

Who  was  the  author  of  the  book,  is  as  lit- 
tle known  as  who  w'as  its  subject.  Beyond 
the  fact  that  the  first  was  an  Israelite,  and 
the  second  a  poetically  created  emir,  nothing 
can  with  certainty  be  declared.  In  regard  to 
its  age,  some  refer  the  poem  to  the  times  of 
the  patriarchs,  accounting  it  the  oldest  book 
in  the  world.  This  is  sufficiently  confuted 
by  the  fact,  which  is  exenmlifled  in  many 
passages  (ii.  2;  ix.  8,  a*j.;  xU.  17—81;  xxfti. 
24;  xxvilL  xxix.  0, 10),  that  the  work  dk- 
playa  a'tono  of  thought  and  a  oonditloai&f 
civilisation  far  more  i  advanced  than '  whet 
prevaned  m  either  Arabia  or  Canaan  dmy 
ing.  the  paornirwhal  period. ..  Jn  pcrtieojar, 
one  leedlne;  Idea,  namerj,  dial  of  a  legal 
process  and  abdication  (v.  8$xi»  10;  <4Mn 
3 ;  xxiii.  8—6),  eoold  have  bean  need  iainm 
way  of  popular  illustration  only  in  a  stata^of 
society  in  which  the  forms  of  law  weraponjp 
mary  and  before  people's  eyes.  8uch  a  state 
did  not  present  itself  to  the  sight  of  an  Is- 
raelite till  after  David  had  settled  the  foun- 
dations of  the  Mosaic  polity  on  a  firm  and 
lasting  basis.  It  was  an  essentially  He- 
brew belief  tiiat  happiness  waa  the  reward 
of  virtue,  and  that  irreligion  brought  disee-. 
ter  and  misery,  This  belief  never  entirely 
vanished  from  the  Hebrew  mind,  bat  pre- 
vailed with  great  force  in  the  early  penoda 
of  Hebrew  history.  Now,  iu  the  Book  of 
Job  this  conviction  is  controverted,  and  a 
state  of  mind  is  betrayed  that  betokens  a. 
period  of  individual  and  national  sufiering, 
in  which  good  and  ill  happen  indifferently 
to  all  (xxi.  xxiv,).  This  state  of  feeling 
finds  its  causes  in  the  period  of  the  Babylo- 
nish captivity,  the  influence  of  whioh  is  viai- 
ble  in  the  language  aa  well  as  the  moral 
tone  of  the  poem.  That  national  ealemit; 
would  incite  the  mind  of  pious  Israelite 
to  the  general  question  herein  discusser' 
namely  the  origin  of  evil,  which  waa  lei 
likely  to  be  tuiertained  in  any  period  of  av 
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tfonal  prosperity.  Disaster  begets  reflection 
as  well  as  melancholy,  two  states  of  mind 
which  prevail  throughout  the  composition, 
and  throw  a  sombre  shade  over  its  pages. 
On  the  whole,  therefore,  we  are  disposed 
to  look  to  some  period  after  the  forma- 
tion of  the  two  kingdoms,  if  not  to  the  pe- 
riod immediately  succeeding  the  exile,  for 
title  time  when  this  admirable  and  highly- 
Wrought  work  proceeded  from  the  pen  of  a 
thoughtful  Israelite,  who,  with  the  aid  of  an 
imaginary  Arab  chief  exposed  to  bitter  trial, 
but  saved  by  his  piety  and  rewarded  for  his 
submission,  endeavoured  to  teach  his  af- 
flicted fellow-patriots  how  to  view  and  turn 
to  account  the  national  and  individual  dis- 
asters brought  on  them  by  the  hands  of 
their  Assyrian  tyrants. 

*  Job's  tears,'  so  called  from  its  crystal- 
looking  fruit,  is  a  pretty  grass  brought  from 
the  East  Indies.  Its  connection  with  the 
suffering  sheikh  is  not  very  apparent.  The 
names  of  many  plants  are  linked  with  pious 
remembrances,  and  some  of  them  doubtless 
were  related  to  superstition.  Yet,  since  the 
8aviour  in  his  instructions  saw  fit  to  ally 
various  objects  of  nature  with  sacred  thought, 
and  has  bid  us  gather  instruction  from  birds 
and  flowers,  there  must  be  a  right  use  of  re- 
ligious feeling  in  association  with  them. 

4  We  boast  of  clearer  light ;  yet  say, 
Hath  science  in  her  lofty  pride, 
For  every  legend  swept  away, 
Some  better,  holier  truth  supplied  ?' 

Besides  Job's  tears,  we  owe  to  religious 
emotion  the '  Gross-flower,'  as  the  little  milk- 
wort was  called,  the  *  Star  of  Bethlehem,' 
the  *  Holy  Oak*  (holly  hock),  the  <  Passion- 
flower,' &e. 

JOEL  (H.  he  that  wills),  one  of  the  twelve 
minor  Hebrew  prophets,  standing  in  the 
Bible  next  to  Hosea  (that  is,  second  in  the 
list).  Of  his  parentage  we  know  nothing, 
except  that  he  was  the  son  of  one  Pethuel, 
who  as  being  merely  mentioned  may  be  pre- 
sumed to  have  been  some  person  of  notoriety 
and  distinction.  With  an  entire  disregard 
of  self,  the  prophet  enters  on  his  subject  at 
once,  and  without  waiting  to  communicate 
particulars  respecting  himself  or  his  age. 
This  omission  has  occasioned  great  diversity 
of  opinion  as  to  the  epoch  when  he  prophe- 
sied, some  placing  him  early,  others  under 
Manasseh,  others  as  late  as  the  Maccabees. 
All  that  appears  certain  is,  that  the  prophet 
lived  at  a  time  when  he  had  before  his  eyes 
the  service  of  the  temple  with  the  officiating 
priests  in  Jerusalem,  the  capital  of  Judah, 
to  which  of  the  two  divided  kingdoms  he 
may  have  belonged  (i.  13,  seq. ;  ii.  15 — 17), 
if  we  suppose  him  to  have  lived  before  the 
exile  (iii.  1),  as  some  have  inferred  from 
the  fact,  that  among  the  enemies  (iii.  4,  19) 
of  his  country  he  does  not  mention  the 
Assyrians,  though  it  is  not  impossible  he 
may  allude  to  them  (ii  1;  eomp.  iii.  6). 


The  occasion  of  the  delivery  of  this  brief 
oracle  was  a  devastating  and  unheard-of 
(i.  2)  visit  of  locusts  (see  Grasshopper), 
which  is  set  forth  under  imagery  borrowed 
from  an  invading  army.  In  the  first  chapter 
the  prophet  describes  this  dreadful  calamity. 
The  second  opens  with  an  injunction  that, 
in  consequence,  a  solemn  fast  should  be 
observed,  for  a  yet  heavier  evil  is  at  hand, — 
the  invasion  of  the  Chaldeans?  (ii.  20), 
which,  borrowing  his  figures  from  the  plague 
under  which  the  people  were  suffering,  he 
paints  in  most  vivid  colours  (ii.  9).  In 
the  twentieth  verse  of  the  chapter,  Joel  an- 
nounces deliverance  from  the  foe,  and  a 
period  of  gladness  and  religions  enthusiasm, 
with  a  special  reference  (32)  to  '  the  day  of 
Jehovah,'  when  persons  not  of  Hebrew  blood 
shall  be  converted  to  Jehovah.  Comp.  Acts 
ii.  16,  seq.  In  the  third  and  last  chapter, 
the  prophet  promises  that  the  captivity  of 
Judah  shall  be  led  captive,  and  retribution 
visited  on  the  enemies  of  God's  people; 
who,  being  purified  from  idolatry,  shall  in- 
habit their  own  land  in  peace  and  prosperity. 
Passages  which  are  at  least  compatible  with 
the  idea  that  the  prophecy  was  composed  at 
a  late  period,  that  is  after  the  exile,  may  be 
found  in  ii.  13,  28,  s*q. ;  iii-  4—14,  17 
(where  it  appears  that  foreign  armies  had 
been  in  Jerusalem).  The  style  is  forcible 
and  graphic — a  series  of  pictures,  giving  rea- 
son to  think  that  the  writer  drew  from  what 
was  before  his  eyes  (i.  1§ — 20)  or  deeply 
felt  in  his  heart  (ri.  12 — 17).  Henderson 
(4  The  Book  of  the  Twelve  Minor  Prophets/ 
p.  91)  remarks,  *  he  has  no  abrupt  transi- 
tions.' If  so,  his  poetic  worth  would  be  far 
inferior  to  what  it  is.  In  truth,  Joel  has 
many  very  abrupt  transitions;  few  writers 
are  more  bold  in  flying  from  point  to 
point  of  the  lofty  heights  of  poetry.  Yet  is 
be  singularly  perspicuous ;  and  in  the  whole 
treatment  of  his  subject  displays  a  cultivated 
mind  and  a  well-practised  pen;  from  which 
doubtless  proceeded  much  that  has  not  come 
into  our  bands. 

JOHN,  in  Greek  Joannes,  from  title  He- 
brew Johanan,  'grace  of  Jehovah,'  is  the 
name  of  several  persons  of  the  Biblical  his- 
tory, as  John  Mark  (see  Mark),  John  the 
Apostle,  and  John  the  Baptist 

The  last,  receiving  his  name  from  the  rite 
by  which  he  is  distinguished,  was,  according 
to  Luke  (i.  5,  eeq.),  son  of  a  priest  by  name 
Zacharias,  and  of  his  wife  Elisabeth,  also  of 
the  race  of  Aaron,  and  a  relative  of  the  mo- 
ther of  Jesus.  They  lived  in  an  unnamed 
city  (perhaps  Jutta,  89)  of  Judah.  John's 
early  history  is  wholly  unknown.  We  find 
him  a  short  time  before  the  beginning  of 
Christ's  public  ministry,  engaged  as  a  teach- 
er of  the  people,  endeavouring  to  produce  a 
moral  renovation,  and  prepare  the  way  for 
the  great  spiritual  change  to  be  begun  and 
earned  forward  by  the  Messiah  in  the  king- 
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seas  c/God  (Matthew  iii.  I,*?.  Mark  i.  4. 
Lake  iii.  3,  Mf.).  As  among  the  Jews  spe- 
cial devotement  to  a  moral  aim  drew  atten- 
tion to  itself  by  abstinence  from  ordinary 
external  enjoyments  (Jodg.  xiii.  0.  Zech. 
xiiL  4 ;  eomp.  Numbers  vi.  2,  mo.),  so  John 
the  Baptist  restricted  himself  in  apparel  to 
what  was  absolutely  requisite,  and  subsisted 
on  the  spontaneous  products  of  the  earth. 
Hence  we  learn  that  his  ideal  stood  more  on 
the  ground  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  was 
more  of  an  outward  kind  than  that  of  Jesus; 
and  accordingly,  John's  disciples  were  more 
rigid  than  those  of  Jesus  in  observing  the 
ritual  of  the  law,  with  probably  '  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  elders'  (Matt  ix.  14.  Mark  ii. 
18.  Luke  v.  33).  It  was  in  accordance  with 
this  position  that  John  presented  himself  as 
merely  the  harbinger  of  the  great  and  long- 
expected  Messiah,  and  gave  utterance  to  his 
testimony  that  Jesus,  who  was  not  to  be  pre- 
vented from  receiving  baptism  at  his  hands, 
in  order  that  he  might  pay  due  homage  to 
every  divine  ordinance,  was  appointed  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  that  high  office  (Matt 
iii.  10).  With  a  self-denial  whioh  bespeaks 
the  genuineness  of  his  own  mission  and  the 
greatness  of  his  mind,  John,  disowning  the 
title  of  Messiah,  turned  the  many  eyes  that 
were  fixed  on  himself,  to  the  great  personage 
whose  shoe-tie  he  was  not,  he  said,  worthy 
to  undo.  But  all  his  disciples  were  not  ac- 
tuated by  the  same  spirit  Probably,  having 
tasted  the  sweets  of  distinction,  some  of 
them  became  ambitious  of  being  at  the  head 
of  a.  sect,  that,  under  the  credit  gained  by 
the  new  and  popular  teacher,  they  might 
share,  if  not  surpass,  the  credit  of  the  some- 
what similar  Essenes.  Such  an  inclination 
would  unconsciously  make  them  incredulous 
of  the  claims  of  Jesus,  and  indisposed  to 
join  his  ranks.  Hence  John  might  well  be 
desirous  of  placing  them  in  the  way  of  re- 
ceiving fresh  and  constraining  evidence  of 
the  Messiahship  of  Jesus.  Nor  is  it  impos- 
sible, considering  the  Jewish  complexion  of 
John's  views,  that  he  might,  when  cast  into 
prison  by  Herod,  and  felt  himself  in  danger 
of  his  life,  and  when,  therefore,  he  would 
look  on  the  prospects  of  Jesus  with  a  dark- 
ened eye,  begin  himself  to  doubt  whether 
or  not  Jesus  was  realising  his  expectations 
and  proving  the  long-expected  Prince.  That 
John's  ideas  of  the  Messiah  were  of  a  Jewish 
east  may  be  inferred  from  what  has  been 
said,  as  well  as  from  the  express  declara- 
tion of  our  Lord  (Matthew  xi.  11).  These 
considerations  combined  afford  a  sufficient 
reason  why  John,  from  his  prison,  sent  dis- 
ciples to  inquire  whether  or  not  Jesus  was 
in  truth  the  Messiah  (Matt  xi.  8.  Luke  vii. 
14>).  The  answer  which  our  Lord  gave, 
how  satisfactory  soever  it  may  be  now,  was 
probably  of  too  high  and  spiritual  a  charac- 
ter to  remove  all  doubt  Certainly  John's 
safaool  continued,  at  least  in  part,  to  maintain 


a  separate  existence,  and  may  have  been  of 
service  in  bringing  minds  up  to  the  condi- 
tion in  which  they  would  be  ready  and  dis- 
posed to  receive  Jesus  Christ  (Acts  xviiL 
26;  xix.  1,  $eq.). 

John's  career,  however,  was  brought  to  a 
sudden,  if  not  premature  termination.  Hav- 
ing, with  a  total  disregard  of  personal  conse- 
quences, reproved  Herod  An  tip  as  for  living 
as  her  husband  with  Herodias,  the  wife  of  his 
brother  Philip,  who  was  alive,  that  potentate, 
urged  by  his  paramour,  first  imprisoned  and 
then  beheaded  the  bold  and  troublesome  mo- 
ral reformer  ( Matt  xiv.  3,  uq. ) .  The  circum- 
stances connected  with  John's  death  are 
narrated  by  Josephus,  whose  account  agrees 
in  substance  with  that  of  the  New  Testament 
(Antiq.  xviii.  5,  2). 

Thus  perished  a  truly  good,  and  therefore 
a  great  man.  His  excellence  consisted  not 
so  much  in  his  being  before  his  day,  as  in 
his  fidelity  to  his  own  ideal.  Though  '  the 
least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven '  was  in  con- 
ception *  greater  than  he,'  yet,  by  being  faith- 
ful to  his  principles,  he  was  '  a  burning  and 
shining  lamp,'  in  whose  light  men  were  long 
'  willing  to  rejoice'  (John  v.  85). 

Truth  has  an  attribute  of  immortality. 
Even  still,  in  Mesopotamia  and  Persia,  a 
sect  is  found,  known  by  the  name  of  *  John's 
disciples,'  who,  however,  have  added  to  his 
principles  so  many  inferior  notions,  that  it 
is  as  difficult  to  trace  in  their  creed  the  ele- 
ment which  binds  them  with  the  Baptist,  as 
it  is  to  find  in  a  corrupt  Christianity  the 
simple  and  sublime  religion  of  Jesus  Christ 
(see  Baptism). 

The  time  when  John  received  his  call  to 
the  ministry  of  repentance  is  defined  by 
Luke  (iii.  1)  in  these  words:  'Now,  in  the 
fifteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius  Cesser 
(Pontius  Pilate  being  governor  of  Judea, 
and  Herod  being  tetrarch  of  Galilee,  and  his 
brother  Philip  tetrarch  of  Ituraa  and  of  the 
region  of  Trachonitis,  and  Lysanias  the  te- 
trarch of  Abilene,  Annas  and  Caiaphas  being 
the  high-priests),  the  word  of  Ood  came  unto 
John  in  the  wilderness.'  This  cluster  of  dates 
is  very  important.  No  fabricator  would  have 
ventured  on  such  a  statement  Only  one 
who  wrote  near  the  time,  and  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  political  condition  of  Pa- 
lestine and  its  relation  to  the  Roman  empire, 
could  have  been  free  from  serious  errors. 
The  leading  definition  of  time  is  the  fif- 
teenth year  of  Tiberius.  Hence  we  learn 
by  clear  implication  that  the  event  spoken 
of  took  place  during  the  period  of  the  Roman 
dominion  over  Judea.  To  mark  time  by  the 
reigns  of  a  foreign  potentate,  is  an  admission 
of  his  sovereignty  and  of  the  wide  spread  of 
his  influence.  Augustus  died  on  the  19th 
August,  A.U.  767  (Sac ton.  Octav.  100) ;  so 
that  the  fifteenth  year  of  his  successor,  Tibe- 
rius, lies  between  19th  Aug.  781,  and  the  same 
time  in  782.    Hence  we  see  that  the  fifteenth 
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year  of  TIberiue  falls  within  the  period  of  the 
life  of  ChrUt  (tee  Jasus  Cumin).    Equally 
do  the  other  dates  bear  a  general  eorre- 
apondenee  with  the  facta  and  implications 
of  the  goapel  history.    Pilate,  tinder  whom 
Jesus  died,  was  remofed  from  his  post  be- 
fore the  Passover,  789  A.  U.,  after  he  had 
held  the  oflae  ten  years,  that  ia  from  the 
and  of  778,  or  the  beginning  of  779,  to  789 
(Joseph.  Antiq.  xriiL  4,  2).    His  ten  years 
of  rale  embraces  the  period  of  John's  and 
Christ's  ministry.  Herod  (Antipaa)  received 
his  tetrarohy  after  the  death  of  his  father 
Herod  (Niaan  760),  and  was  dispossessed 
in  the  antumn  of  792  (Antiq.  xviii.  7,  9). 
Philip  entered  on  his  government  on  the 
death  of  Herod  the  Great  (Antiq.  xvii.  8), 
and  died  in  the  twentieth  year  of  Tiberins 
(786).     Both  Herod  Antipaa  and    Philip 
ruled  daring  the  whole  time  of  our  Lord's 
public  ministry.     In  regard  to   Lysanias 
there    is   a   difficulty,  since  the  Lyeaniaa 
whom  Josephus  mentions  as  having  been 
deposed  by  the  intrigues  of  Cleopatra,  lived 
some  sixty  years  before  the  time  defined  by 
Luke.    It  appears,  however,  that  a  part  of 
his  territory  was  not  given  by  Antony  to 
that  selfish  woman.    This  part  remained  to 
Lysanias,  whose  dynasty  seems  to  have  con- 
tinned  in  the  government  of  it;  to  which 
Augustus,  having  conquered  Antony,  and, 
as  master  of  the  East,  gained  control  over 
the  country  held  by  Cleopatra,  added  that 
previously  abstracted  portion.     The  land 
came  under  the  power  of  Herod  the  Great, 
at  whose  death  the  Romans,  jealous  of  large 
empires,  made  it  one  of  the  four  governments 
into  which  Herod's  dominions  were  distri- 
buted.  Abilene,  which  appears  to  have  been 
previously  tributary  to  Herod,  though  under 
its  own  prinoe  or  his  representative,  now 
acquired  a  kind  of  national  independence, 
owning  no  other  master  than  the  emperor 
of  Borne.     This  representation  rests  on  a 
combination  of  historical  particulars  into  the 
exposition  of  which  we  cannot  here  enter. 
But  when   taken  in   union  with   the   re- 
marks already  made  in  the  article  Abilmi, 
they  may  serve  to  make  it  at  least  probable 
that  Luke,  whose  accuracy  we  have  ascer- 
tained in  the  three  previous  esses,  is  not  in 
error  in  regard  to  the  tetrarch  Lysanias. 
Such  a  name,  certainly,  was  found  by  Po- 
oooke  inscribed  on  a  Doric  temple  at  Abila, 
fifteen  miles  from  Damascus,  and  ia  aaid  to 
be  still  in  existence  on  a  coin. 

The  last  definition  of  time  is  this— 'An- 
nas and  Caiaphas  being  the  high-priests/ 
Beferring  to  the  articles  on  these  two  names, 
we  add,  that  the  term  high  or  chief  priest  was 
not  peculiar  to  the  personage  who  actually 
held  the  office,  emee  it  is  used  in  the  plural 
(Matt.  xxviL  1.  Mark  xv.  1.  Luke  xxii.  0fi), 
and  appears  to  have  been  borne  especially 
by  the  nasi,  or  president,  of  the  Sanhedrim 
(Acteiv.  6,ej?.17, 21,24, 27;  xxui  9-6). 


When  these  views  and  statements  has* 
been  put  together,  it  will  be  found  that  each 
of  the  particular  definitions  of  time  given 
by  Luke  corresponds  with  historical  facts, 
and  the  whole  is  in  accordance  with  other 
chronological  data  that  Ax  the  life  and  min- 
istry of  Jesus  as  ensuing  immediately  after 
the  death  of  Herod  the  Great,  and  in  the 
reigns  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius.  IS,  how- 
ever, from  tfcis  general  view  we  attempt  w) 
descend  into  particulars,  and  to  fix  the  exact 
year  of  the  birth  of  either  John  or  Jesus,  «» 
encounter  great,  if  not  insurmountable,  diffi- 
culties,   bee  Jbbus  Chbibt. 

JOHN  (H.)  was  the  son  of  Zebeden 
and  Salome,  and  younger  brother  of  tho 
apostle  James  the  Elder,  who  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom under  Herod  Agrippa.  Hia  father 
was  a  Galilean  fisherman  on  the  aaa  of 
GeiineaaretU.  The  ancients  have  sometimes 
taken  a  pleasure  in  describing  the  family  of 
John  as  very  lowly  and  indigent;  bat  the 
lake  of  Oenneaareth  abounded  in  fish,  and 
furnished  those  who  dwelt  on  its  shoras 
with  ample  *  means  for  carrying  on  a  ioa> 
rishing  trade,  nor  was  the  business  itself 
either  despised  or  unproductive.  As  Zcbe- 
dee  employed  hired  servants  as  well  as  hia 
own  sons  (Mark  i.  20) ;  as  these  sons  appear 
to  have  been  partners  in  the  same  pursuit 
with  Simon  Peter;  as  John's  mother,  Salome* 
was  subsequently  one  of  the  Galilean  wo- 
men who  accompanied  Jesus  and  ministered 
unto  him  of  their  substance ;  aa  Salome  at 
a  later  period  is  seen  among  the  females 
who,  after  the  death  of  Jesus,  purchaaed 
precious  spices  (Mark  xvi.  1)  in  order  as 
embalm  his  body ;  as,  finally,  John  himself 
intimates  that  he  possessed  a  property,  *  his 
own  home'  (John  xix.  2(1,  27),  into  which 
he  received  the  mother  of  our  Lord,  entrusted 
to  hi*  care  by  his  dying  friend, — wo  seem 
warranted  in  concluding  that  the  family  of 
Zebedee  belonged  to  the  substantial  olasja  of 
Galilean  fishermen  (John  L  35,  say.). 

The  apocryphal  writings  represent  the 
family  of  John  as  nearly  related  to  that  of 
Jesus.  According  to  some,  Salome  was  tbs 
daughter  of  Joseph  by  a  previous  marriage; 
according  to  others,  she  was  his  first  wife. 
Some  relationship  may  have  existed  1 
the  two  families,  since  the  ambitiooa 
quest  of  Salome  for  her  sons,  that  one  i 
sit  on  the  right  and  the  other  on  the  fees 
hand  of  Jeaua  in  hia  kingdom,  is  on  this 
supposition  more  easily  explainec],  end  wo 
thus  better  understand  how  it  was  that  8a> 
lome  belonged  to  the  companions  of  Chris* 
and  that  Jesus  committed  hia  mother  to 
John's  special  care  alter  his  death. 

The  family  of  John  appears  to  hnvo  ht> 
longed  to  those  who,  through  the  usual  oa* 
queiutance  with  the  Old  Testament  i  . 
which  the  instructions  given  in  the 
gogues  communicated,  partook  in  tiat  1 
of  the  aga  in  relation  to  the    ~ 
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peculiar  depth  and  force.  Of  (he  father  we 
know  nothing;  but  Salome,  either  before  or 
after  her  hatband's  death,  gave  up  her  time 
aud  substance  to  the  furtherance  of  the  aims 
of  Christ,  and  doubtless  had  no  small  in- 
fluence in  awakening  and  sustaining  in  the 
mind  of  her  sous  their  attachment  to  his 
tarred  cause. 

John  appears  to  have  attached  himself  to 
the  cause  of  the  Baptist,  the  forerunner  of 
Christ,  being  probably  present  when  the 
Baptist  gave  his  testimony  to  Jesus  and  pro- 
claimed him  as  the  Lamb  of  God.  Soon 
after  this  meeting,  Jesus  expressly  called 
John  and  his  brother,  with  Peter  and  An- 
drew, their  companions,  while  engaged  in 
their  calling,  to  the  great  work  of  following 
him  as  learners  and  teachers  of  the  gospel. 
According  to  Luke,  this  call  took  place  he- 
fore  the  Lord  had  yet  performed  a  single 
miracle.  But  die  mind  of  John  had  been 
prepared  alike  by  the  influence  of  his  mo- 
ther, by  the  general  tenor  of  the  preaching 
of  the  Baptist,  and  by  the  explicit  testimony 
which  the  Baptist  bore  to  the  Hessiahship 
of  Jeans.  One  who  had  been  a  disciple  of 
the  harbinger  of  the  Christ  would  easily  be- 
come a  disciple  of  the  Lord  himself. 

When  John  began   to   follow   Christ  he 
must  have  been  very  young.    It  seems  to 
hare  formed  a  part  of  our  Lord's  plan  to 
choose  only  young  persons  for  his  apostles 
— snch   as  were   passing  from   youth  into 
manhood.     Accordingly  John,  like  the  rest 
of  the  apostles,  presents  a  youthful  and  im- 
pressible disposition,  corrupted  by  no  rab- 
binical or  sectarian  erudition.    But  both  he 
and  the  rest  hare  their  minds  pre-occupied 
by  the  popular  prejudices  of  the  day.    The 
school  of  die  Baptist  was  only  preparatory. 
It  gave  no  perfect  understanding  of  the  New 
Dispensation.    Accordingly,  constant  travai- 
ling with  Christ  was  the  necessary  discipline 
for  the  enlightenment  and  cultivation  of  the 
apostle's  mind.    As  he  was  by  nature  more 
susceptible  than  the  rest  of  his  companions, 
and  as  his  entire  being  stood  nearer  than 
theirs  to  his  Master,  so  also  the  spirit  of 
Christ  required  from  him,  as  from  them,  a 
new  birth — that  he  should  die  unto  his  for- 
mer life,  and  live  again  in  a  new  and  better 
state  of  moral  existence.    The  special  cir- 
etmistanees  which  marked  aud   promoted 
Otis  neat  change  in  the  apostle  are  not  on 
record;  but,  besides  the  quickening  influ- 
ence in  general  of  his  daily  intercourse  with 
Jeans,  he,  In  conjunction  with  Peter  and  his 
brother,  was  honoured  by  our  Lord  with 
nearer  Intimacy  and  special  confidence,  and 
thus  became  witnesses  of  the  most  remark- 
able events  and  circumstances  in  the  life  of 
die  Saviour.    He  only,  with  Peter  and  his 
brother,  ia  present  when  Jesus  recalled  Jai- 
me* daughter  to  life  (Luke  viii.  OU.     Of 
the  wonderful  tad  mysterious  transfigura- 
ut   Lord   underwent   on  the 
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mountain,  none  but  John,  James,  and  Peter 
were  witnesses  (Matt.  xvii.  1).  These  three 
also  are  they  who  are  with  Jesus  when,  in  the 
garden  of  Gethsemane,  he  removed  himself 
from  the  rest,  ami 4  began  to  be  sore  amazed 
and  exceeding  sorrowful  unto  death'  (Matt, 
xxvi.  37).  In  agreement  with  the  prefer- 
ence which  Jesus  appears  to  have  manifested 
for  him,  he  names  himself  in  his  gospel  as 
'  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved'  (John  xiii. 
23 ) .  This  was  a  purely  personal  attachment 
He  who  loved  all  was  not,  as  a  real  and  true 
man,  ashamed  to  love  with  special  regard 
tli at  one  among  his  disciples  whose  character 
was  least  unlike  his  own.  John  at  the  last 
meal  lay  on  the  bosom  of  his  Lord.  The 
rest,  even  Peter  himself,  treated  him  as  the 
object  of  their  Master's  special  confidence. 
In  the  hour  of  death,  Jesus  consigned  his 
bereaved  mother  to  John  as  to  a  friend  who 
would  behave  towards  her  as  a  child.  John 
repaid  this  love  and  confidence  by  special 
fidelity  aud  attachment  He  may,  indeed, 
with  the  others,  have  fled  at  the  apprehen- 
sion of  Jesus.  He  is  nothing  higher  than 
a  weak  human  friend.  But  he  soon  reco- 
vered himself,  and,  together  with  Peter,  fol- 
lowed his  Ixird  up  the  road  of  sorrow  to 
the  palace^f  the  high-priest,  and  was,  as  it 
appears,  a  constant  witness  of  the  last  sad 
events.  We  find  him  with  the  women  and 
the  mother  of  Jesus  beneath  the  cross ;  and 
after  the  death  of  Jesus,  he  it  was  who,  at 
the  information  of  Mary  Magdalene  that  the 
corpse  of  her  beloved  Lord  had  been  re- 
moved, hastened  to  the  tomb,  together  with 
Peter,  whom,  impelled  by  the  ardour  of  hia 
affection,  he  outran.  The  history  of  the  ap- 
pearances of  the  risen  Saviour  which  we 
find  in  John  xxi.  is  not  without  difficulties; 
but  if  it  has  any  truth  it  is  this,  that  the  in- 
timate personal  relation  of  Jesus  with  his 
favourite  scholar  remained  after  his  resur- 
rection. 

The  special  friendship  of  Jesus  for  John 
directs  towards  the  apostle  a  special  regard. 
This  regard  has  its  truth  and  its  illusion. 
Who  ia  not  moved  in  thinking  of  the  fa- 
vourite disciple,  the  friend  of  the  Lord? 
We  feel  that  we  cannot  coneeive  of  him  as 
devoid  of  distinguished  qualities  both  of 
mind  and  heart  This  is  well ;  but  let  us 
guard  agaiust  pictures  of  the  fancy  in  histo- 
rical events.  If  there  is  any  value  in  study- 
ing the  character  of  him  whom  Jesus  loved, 
it  must  be  important  to  know  with  accuracy 
what  were  the  grounds  on  which  that  attach- 
ment rested. 

It  was  the  friendship  of  a  teacher  for  hia 
disciple.  For  this  a  puro  disposition,  a 
truthful  soul,  sufficed.  But  what  in  this 
particular  distinguished  John  before  the 
rest,  even  before  Peter  and  his  brother? 
Peter  had  so  decided  a  fitness  for  the  work 
of  an'apoetlo,  mat  Jesus  declared  he  would 
build  hia  church  on  him.  But  we  find  no 
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trace  of  a  personal  friendship  on  the  part  of 
our  Lord  towards  him.     Any  mere  outward 
and  corporeal  beauty  cannot  have  enchained 
the  holy  one  of  God,  who  looked  on  the 
heart  and  knew  what  was  in  man.     In  the 
writings  of  John,  we  mean  particularly  his 
Gospel  and  his  First  Epistle,  there  is  seen 
a  certain  spirituality  and  depth  of  emotion, 
a  religious  excellence,  which  certainly  does 
not  exclude  intellectual  activity  and  moral 
strength,  and  yet  is  different  from  these  qua- 
lities.    Such  a  character  implies  the  conti- 
nual presence  of  religious  ideas  in  the  mind, 
and  the  steady  application  of  the  spirit  to 
religious  thoughts.     The  religious  element 
predominated    in    the    character  of   John. 
This  he  had  received  as  a  gift  from  nature, 
and  to  this,  as  cultivated  and  expanded  by 
himself,  he  owed  the  peculiar  complexion 
of  his  character.     We  may  thus  understand 
how  it  was  that  Jesus,  the  founder  of  a  new 
religion,  felt  himself  specially  drawn  towards 
the  apostle  John.     Others  might  be  more 
practical,  more   clear,  more   powerful,   but 
John's  depth  of  soul  was  possessed  by  no 
one  else.     Thus  did  he  become  the  friend 
of  Christ     But  we  must  not  forget  that 
John,  like  all  his  fellows,  was  a  sinful,  im- 
perfect man,  and  needed  the  influence  of 
God's  Spirit  in  order  to  purify  and  ennoble 
his  soul.     Like  the  rest  of  the  apostles,  he 
gradually  and  slowly  freed  himself  from  the 
prejudices  of  his  time  and  nation.    He  him- 
self confesses  that  often  he  did  not  compre- 
hend the  Lord ;  and  only  by  degrees,  and 
when  his  mind  had  been  raised  into  a  higher 
sphere  of  thought,  did  be  seize  the  meaning 
and  comprehend  the  scope  of  the  words  and 
works  of  Christ.     He  appears  to  have  be- 
longed to  that  class  of  character  in  whom 
the  spirit  of  love  has  the  more  to  contend 
with  a  natural  vehemence,  the  deeper  and 
the  warmer  it  is.     The  softness  and  gentle- 
ness which  have  been  usually  ascribed  to 
him,  though  without  special  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  these  amiable  qualities,  lay  more 
in  the  general  principle  of  Christian  love 
which  he  had  seized  with  special  depth  and 
truth,  than  in  his  own  individual  tempera- 
ment By  nature  John  appears  to  have  been 
impetuous  and  choleric.     When,  on  one  oc- 
casion, the  inhabitants  of  a  certain  Sama- 
ritan village  were  unwilling  to  receive  his 
Master,  he,  with  James  his  brother,  broke 
out  angrily  in  these  words :  '  Lord,  wilt  thou 
that  we  command  fire  to  come  down  from 
heaven  and  consume  them,  even  as  Elias 
did?'  (Luke  ix.  54).     On  which  Christ  re- 
plied, rebuking  them  in  his  own  gentle  man- 
ner— 'Ye  know  not  what  spirit  ye  are  of;  for 
the  Son  of  Man  is  come  not  to  destroy  men's 
lives,  but  to  save  them.'     And  this  event 
took  place,  not  in  the  commencement  of  his 
discipleship,  but  on  occasion  of  the  Lord's 
last  journey  to  Jerusalem.    Nor  is  it  altoge- 
ther improbable  that  it  was  in  reference  to 


this  and  similar  expressions  of  impetuosity, 
that  Christ  gave  to  the  sons  of  Zebedee  the 
surname  of  Boanerges  —  sons  of  thunder 
(Mark  iii.  17).  It  was  John,  in  company 
with  other  disciples,  who  came  to  Jesus  de- 
claring he  had  hindered  a  man  who,  not  being 
a  disciple  of  Jesus,  was  yet  casting  out  de- 
mons in  the  name  of  Christ.  What  was  his 
aim  ?  He  considered  that  he  had  deserved 
commendation.  But  so  narrow  and  severe 
a  spirit  drew  nothing  but  blame  from  our 
Lord.  Equally  characteristic  is  the  request, 
preferred  indeed  by  his  mother,  but  doubt- 
less shared  in  by  her  sons,  that  Jesus,  when 
seated  on  his  throne  of  power,  should  raise 
John  and  James  to  the  highest  offices  he 
would  have  to  bestow.  You  see  the  aspiring 
and  ambitious  eagerness  of  their  souls.  How 
early  this  character  may  have  shewn  itself 
in  John  we  know  not— probably  in  his  youth, 
since  it  is  in  keeping  with  the  impetuosity 
of  his  temperament,  as  well  as  with  his  early 
convictions.  Beyond  a  question  this  youth- 
ful vehemence  was  softened  and  ennobled, 
in  process  of  time,  through  the  power  of 
Christian  love.  But  even  at  a  later  period 
the  mild  and  tender  qualities  of  the  Chris- 
tian character  show  themselves  much  less 
than  that  deep  and  fiery  love  which,  con- 
nected with  a  lively  conviction  of  the  truth 
of  the  gospel,  led  him  to  assert  its  claims 
and  maintain  its  principles  with  no  small 
keenness,  if  not  severity. 

After  the  ascension,  John  almost  disap- 
pears among  the  rest  of  the  apostles ;  and  in 
attempting  to  paint  his  character  in  his  his- 
tory, we  are  thus  relieved  from  entering  as  we 
have  hitherto  done  into  details,  since  such  as 
the  Scriptures  present  add  very  little  to  what 
we  have  previously  learnt  Of  him  (Acts  i.  13 ; 
iii.  4,  11;  iv.  13,  19;  viii.  14,  2d).  Enough, 
however,  is  known  to  show  that  he  was  ac- 
tive and  earnest  in  endeavouring,  conjointly 
with  the  other  apostles,  to  plant  Christianity 
in  the  world.  And  he  is  expressly  men- 
tioned by  Paul,  in  his  letter  to  the  Galatiana, 
as  being  a  pillar  of  the  church.  'James, 
Cephas,  and  John,  who  seemed  to  be  pil- 
lars' (ii.  9).  For  a  long  time  he  remained 
at  Jerusalem;  and  during  his  stay  in  the 
city,  while  he  laboured  for  the  furtherance 
of  the  gospel,  he,  in  common  with  Peter  and 
James,  scrupulously  observed  the  Mosaic 
law.  At  length  came  the  destruction  of  Je- 
rusalem by  the  Roman  array,  and  then  the 
apostles  held  themselves  freed  by  Providence 
from  all  regard  to  the  temple  worship,  with 
its  ritual  observances ;  and  on  that  occasion, 
if  not  before,  John  left  the  holy  city  never  to 
return.  Asia  Minor  was  the  sphere  which 
he  chose  for  the  exercise  of  his  apostolie 
functions  during  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

In  Ephesus  and  its  vicinity  John  is  re- 
lated to  have  laboured  till  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Trajan,  who  assumed  the  purple  in 
A.  D.  98.    The  death  of  the  apostle  is  fixed 
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by  Eusebius  in  A.D.  100.  The  prolonga- 
tion of  his  life  is  of  special  importance  for 
the  cause  of  the  gospel,  since  he  connects 
Jesus  and  his  times  with  the  commencement 
of  the  second  century,  when  witnesses  begin 
to  abound,  and  when  the  religion  of  Jesus 
is  from  heathen  writers  known  to  have  had 
a  firm  footing  in  the  world. 

There  appears  a  providential  wisdom  in 
this  employment  of  John's  latter  days;  for 
the  Asiatic  churches  were  not  only  the  most 
vigorous  and  influential,  but  also  most  ex- 
posed to  danger,  and  therefore  required  the 
immediate  influence  of  an  apostle's  presence 
and  teaching.  Special  danger  accrued  to 
this  part  of  the  Christian  church  from  the 
prevalence  of  opinions  that  prepared  the  way 
for  the  system  which  at  a  later  period  re- 
oeived  the  name  of  Gnosticism,  the  essence 
of  which  consisting  in  a  certain  false  and 
affected  spirituality,  denied  great  historical 
facts  which  lay  at  the  foundation  of  the  gos- 
pel, such  as  the  real  humanity  of  Jesus 
Christ ;  and  in  a  Tain  attempt  to  do  honour 
to  the  Saviour,  and  bring  his  religion  into 
harmony  with  a  fancied  superior  knowledge 
and  aspiring  philosophy,  undermined  the 
ground  on  which  it  stood,  and  endangered 
its  safety  and  continuance.  These  were 
errors  which  Paul  had  laboured  to  expose, 
bnt  which  survived  the  efforts  of  both  apos- 
tles, becoming  even  more  gross  and  more 
baneful  when  their  living  voice  could  no 
longer  utter  its  faithful  warnings.  See  Co- 
lossiaxs,  Ephbstaxs,  Philosophy. 

Of  John's  manner  of  life  in  this  part  of 
the  church  we  possess  few  particulars  that 
deserve  reliance.  It  is  related  of  him  that, 
finding  himself  on  one  occasion  in  a  public 
bath  with  the  heretic  Cerinthus,  he  imme- 
diately quitted  the  place  lest  the  building 
should  fill  on  them,  as  he  considered  Cerin- 
thus an  enemy  to  the  truth ;  a  story  which 
is  more  congruent  with  the  character  of  the 
apostle  in  his  younger  days,  and  may  pos- 
sibly have  grown  out  of  his  ill-judged  zeal 
in  wishing  to  invoke  the  anger  of  hea- 
ven on  the  inhospitable  Samaritans.  More 
worthy  of  belief,  more  characteristic  of  the 
aged  apostle,  is  another  narrative.  On  one 
occasion,  being  engaged  in  his  apostolic  du- 
ties, he  saw  a  young  man  distinguished  for 
bodily  and  mental  endowments,  whom,  on 
leaving  the  place,  he  commended  to  the 
special  care  and  oversight  of  the  bishop. 
At  first,  no  pains  were  spared  to  inform  the 
mind  and  enrich  the  soul  of  this  pupil ;  but 
when  he  had  undergone  baptism,  the  bishop 
utterly  neglected  him.  In  consequence,  the 
youth  became  more  and  more  estranged 
from  the  Christian  life,  fell  a  prey  to  temp- 
tation, became  chief  of  a  band  of  robbers, 
ail  of  whom  he  outdid  in  bloodthirsty  and 
cruel  deeds.  After  some  time  John  returned, 
learnt  the  sad  fsie  of  his  favourite  youth, 
m&  at  oast  set  oat  to  seek  and  save  him 


that  was  lost,  old  as  he  was,  shunning  no 
trouble  or  danger.  He  found  the  object  of 
his  search,  induced  him  to  quit  his  evil  com- 
panions, and,  by  the  gentle  persuasions  of 
Christian  love,  brought  him  to  sincere  re- 
pentance and  a  new  life  in  communion  with 
a  Christian  church.  To  what  an  extent 
John's  ardent  temperament  became  cooled 
at  the  last,  and  how  gentle  and  tender  his 
spirit  was,  is  shown  also  in  another  tradition 
which  we  owe  to  ecclesiastical  history,  and 
which  beyond  a  doubt  conveys  to  us  the  im- 
pression that  his  character  and  virtues  left 
in  the  memory  of  the  early  church.  In  his 
old  age,  when,  through  the  weight  of  years, 
he  could  appear  in  the  temple  of  public  wor- 
ship only  when  borne  by  the  pious  hands  of 
his  disciples,  and  was  no  longer  in  a  condi- 
tion to  give  utterance  to  a  continued  dis- 
course, he  was  wont  to  say  on  all  occasions 
nothing  but  these  words — 'Little  children, 
love  one  another.'  At  last  some  persons, 
being  dissatisfied  at  always  hearing  the 
same  thing,  asked  him — '  Master,  why  sayest 
thou  always  this  ?'  He  answered,  '  Because 
it  is  the  command  of  the  Lord;  and  when 
this  is  done,  it  is  enough.' 

How  immeasurably  inferior  to  Jesus  him- 
self do  the  least  imperfect  of  his  disciples 
appear  when  placed  side  by  side  with  their 
Master!  Who  can  suppose  that  they  in- 
vented that  excellence  of  his  which  they 
were  unable  not  only  to  reach,  but  even  to 
conceive?  How  is  it,  except  they  had  the 
reality  before  their  eyes,  that  they  have  drawn 
so  high,  so  holy,  so  consistent,  a  truly  per- 
fect character  ? 

And  is  not  the  sacred  personage  whom 
they  have  thus  unconsciously  portrayed 
and  faithfully  set  before  our  mind's  eye, 
worthy  of  our  devout  reverence,  our  ardent 
gratitude,  our  steadfast  and  unwavering  obe- 
dience ?  Must  he  not  be  allowed  to  claim 
our  homage  and  deserve  our  love,  who  clearly 
appears  to  have  had  a  divine  origin  and  to 
speak  to  us  the  truth  of  God,  from  the  sim- 
ple fact  that  he  stands  so  far  above  all  the 
characters  with  which  he  is  surrounded  in 
the  historical  picture  ?  Yes ;  not  clearer  is 
it  that  James,  John,  and  Peter,  those  pillars 
of  the  church,  were,  with  all  their  virtues, 
ordinary  men,  than  that  Jesus,  who  was  so 
much  greater  than  they  all,  stands  on  a 
higher  platform  of  moral  being,  and  exe- 
cutes functions  divine  no  less  in  their  nature 
than  they  are  in  their  tendencies. 

JOHN,  THE  GOSPEL  OF,  stands  as  the 
fourth  historical  narrative  in  the  present 
arrangement  of  the  New  Testament.  Like 
its  predecessors,  this  Scripture  is  rather  an 
argument  than  a  history.  Certainly,  it  is  a 
history  only  in  virtue  of  its  being  an  argu- 
ment If  we  term  it  an  argumentative  bio- 
graphical sketch,  we  shall  not  be  far  distant 
from  a  correct  description.  And  if  we  have 
learnt  that  the  argumentative  element  pre- 
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dominates  in  this  gospel  as  well  as  in  the 
others,  we  shall  have  ceased  to  expect  that 
minute  and  entire  agreement  in  fact,  details, 
and  chronology,  which  hare  been  looked  for 


in  the  gospels,  and  the  proved  absence  of 
which  has  famished  modern  unbelief  with 
Its  chief  weapons  of  assault  False  assump- 
tions, leading  of  necessity  to  false  conclu- 
sions, have  in  this  case  caused  enemies  to 
find  difficulties  where  none  existed,  and  oc- 
casioned in  the  minds  of  friends  fears  even 
for  the  safety  of  the  foundations  of  the 
church. 

The  proper  way,  however,  to  ascertain 
what  in  truth  this  writing  claims  to  be  and 
is,  we  hold  to  be,  a  careful  investigation  of 
its  contents.  Some  results  of  such  an  in- 
quiry are  here  set  down. 

The  gospel  was  written  by  an  eye-witness 
and  companion  of  Jesus.  Thus  the  author 
speaks  of  having  seen  the  Christ  (i.  14),  and 
having  seen  and  borne  record  of  the  issue  of 
blood  and  water  from  the  pierced  side  of 
Jesus  (xix.  85.    See  Cbucifixioh). 

The  writer  knows  the  exact  hour,  pe- 
riod of  the  day  and  spot  at  which  events 
took  place, — a  species  of  knowledge  which 
none  but  an  eye-witness  could  well  have 
.possessed.  Accordingly,  John's  two  disci- 
Jles  having  been  described  as  abiding  with 
'  Jesus  that  day,  the  writer  in  explanation  of 
"the  fact  subjoins, '  for  it  was  about  the  tenth 
four,'  or  four  hi  the  afternoon  (!.  39.  See 
Vii.  14}  viii,  80;  x.  22, 40;  xi.  6,  IB;'  xii. 
I.*).-1' 


Remarks  are  made  which  wear  the  appear- 
ance of  having  fallen  from  one  who  had 
such  knowledge  as  only  an  eye-witness  and 
minister  of  the  word  could  have  possessed 
(v.  18 ;  vi.  60,  64,  66 ;  vii.  5;  viiL  20,  27; 
xviii.  2,  3 ;  comp.  xiii.  30.  Matt  xxvi.  81. 
John  xviii.  18,  2ft ;  xix.  5,  88,  42 ;  xx.  2,  4, 
6—10, 14—18).  The  whole  narrative  regard- 
ing the  family  of  Lazarus  bespeaks  the  pen 
of  one  who  saw  that  of  which  he  wrote,  so 
minute,  circumstantial,  and  unlaboured  are 
the  remarks  (xi.;  xii.  1 — 11;  especially  xi. 
11,  28—46).  The  description  in  iv.  85, 
are  the  words  of  one  who  was  with  Jesus 
when  they  fell  from  his  lips. 

The  author  of  the  gospel  was  one  of  the 
Hebrew  race.  This  appears  from  his  de- 
scribing the  Word  as  dwelling  '  among  us f 
comp.  "  We  beheld  his  glory'  (L  14)  ;  from 
his  speaking  of  the  sacred  writings  of  the 
Hebrews  as  simply  '  the  Scriptures,'  and  re- 
ferring to  them  as  of  authority  in  religion 
(v.  39). 

That  the  author  was  a  Jew  appears  from 
his  familiarity  with  Jewish  history,  customs 
and  manners.  The  style  of  argument,  as 
designed  for  men  of  heathen  blood,  is  far 
loss  Hebraistic  than  that  of  Matthew.  Tet 
tiie  influence  of  Jewish  birth  and  education 
fails  not  to  appear  in  this  particular,  as  may 
be  seen  in  xii.  37—41,  which  is  peculiarly 
accordant  with  the  mode  of  reasoning  cur- 
rent among  the  Jews  in  the  first  century. 
Comp.  xviii.  9 ;  xix.  36,  87. 

The  gospel  was  not  intended  for  Jews, 
and,  if  not  for  Jews,  it  must  have  been  spe- 
cially addressed  to  persons  of  heathen  origin, 
whatever  general  reception  it  might  seek  or 
find.  The  truth  of  this  remark  appears  from 
many  passages ;  as  from  the  formal  manner 
in  which  John  the  Baptist  is  brought  on  the 
scene — 'There  was  a  man  sent  from  God 
whose  name  was  John'  (comp.  ix.  11); 
in  which  is  a  description  by  no  means  re- 
quired for  Jews,  who  well  knew  who  '  John 
the  Baptist*  (comp.  Matthew  iii.  1)  was. 
*  John  the  Baptist'  was  the  Jewish  descrip- 
tion of  the  forerunner  of  Christ  In  this 
gospel,  the  local  term  Baptist  is  omitted, 
and  we  have  him  characterised  more  generally 
as  *  a  man  sent  from  God.'  To  the  same 
effect  is  the  description  of  Bethabara  as 
being  *  beyond  Jordan;'  in  putting  down 
which  me  writer  contemplated  non-Jewish 
readers  (i.  28).  Hebrew  words  are  trans- 
lated into  Greek,  as  for  Heathen  readers — e.  g. 
'rabbi'  rendered  *  master,'  rather  ■teacher' 
(i.  38) ;  *  Messias,'  the  Jewish  term,  is  trans- 
lated into  •  Christ  f  the  Greek  (42)  '  Cephas/ 
which  is  by  translation  •  Petrol/  Peter,  a 
stone  (42).  When  Philip  is  introduced/the 
writer,  as  having  foreigners  in  view,  adds, 
'Now  Philip  was  of  Beihsaida,  the  city, of 
Andrew  and  Peter/  who  had  Just  before  been 
mentioned  (44).    (Wa  is  not  merely  mei 
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In  Galilee  (ii.  1;  comp.  iii.  23).  So  we 
have  'a  city  of  Samaria  which  is  called 
Sjchar'  (iv.  5) ; '  the  sea  of  Galilee,  which 
is  the  sea  of  Tiberias'  (vi.  1) ;  'the  pass- 
over'  is  characterised  as  '  a  feast  of  the 
Jews/  a  piece  of  information  which  could 
not  have  been  meant  for  men  of  Hebrew 
blood  (vi.  4.     See  also  ix.  7;  xix.  13,  17). 

'The  Jews'  are  spoken  of  in  a  manner 
which  shows  thai  the  writer,  if  a  Jew,  wrote 
for  other  than  Jewish  readers.  At  the  feast 
at  Can  a  the  water-pots  were  set  '  after  the 
manner  of  the  purifying  of  the  Jews'  (ii.  6). 
In  the  same  way  and  to  the  same  effect  is 
the  record, '  the  Jews'  passover  was  at  hand' 
(13).  Bepeatedly  '  the  Jews '  are  spoken  of 
so  as  to  indicate  that  the  contemplated  read- 
ers were  not  Jews  (18,  20 ;  iii.  1 ;  v.  1 ;  vi. 
52 ;  vii.  2 ;  viiL  22 ;  xi.  10). 

To  die  same  effect  is  the  pool  at  Jerusa- 
lem spoken  of  'as  called,  in  the  Hebrew 
tongue,  Bethesda'  (▼.  2).  The  passages 
which  exhibit  the  manner  in  which  the 
Jews  are  spoken  of  suggest  the  idea  that 
the  writer,  in  so  speaking  of  them,  had  in 
his  mind  a  contrast  with  the  disciples  or 
the  Christians.  This  antithesis,  which  runs 
throughout  the  writing,  confirms  the  opi- 
nion that  it  was  originally  intended  for  the 
church  as  much  as  for  the  heathen  world. 

Explanatory  remarks  of  a  general  nature 
are  interposed,  showing  that  the  gospel  was 
designed  for  persons  of  heathen  lineage,  and 
rendering  it  probable  that  it  was  composed 
long  after  the  recorded  events.  See  ii.  21, 
22,  24,  25 ;  iii.  23,  *was  much  water;'  24; 
iv.  2,  8,  9 ;  xviii.  14,  40.  Decisive  is  the 
passage  describing  the  descent  of  an  angel 
as  the  cause  of  the  curative  efficacy  of  the 
Pool  of  Bethesda;  which  certainly  proves 
one  of  two  things,  namely,  either  that  the 
author  wrote  for  pagans  or  men  of  a  later 
day  than  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  (v.  4). 

Iu  xL  18  it  is  said,  'Bethany  xoa$  nigh 
unto  Jerusalem,  about  fifteen  furlongs  off,' 
This  implies  that  the  gospel  was  not  written 
for  Jews,  nor  probably  till  after  Bethany  had 
Buffered,  at  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  the 
same  fate  as  Jerusalem  itself. 

The  way  in  which  the  family  of  Bethany 
la  spoken  of  gives  countenance  to  the  idea 
that  the  author  had  a  view  to  Christians 
(xL).  It  is  deemed  enough  to  characterise 
Lazarus  as  of  Bethany,  and  Bethany  itself 
is  described  as  'the  town  of  Mary  and  her 
sister  Martha.'  Unless  we  have  here  the 
error  of  explaining  the  unknown  by  the 
more  unknown,  Mary  and  Martha  were  per- 
sona with  whom  the  intended  readers  of  this 
Scriptare  were  well  acquainted.  Who,  then, 
>9t  Christian  disciples  could  they  be  ?  If  or 
tftese  names  could  not  have  become  eele- 
ibrated  among .  pagans.  The  same  passage 
also  shows  that  the  writer  supposes  his 
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mentioned  the  incident  (com p.  xii.  8),  he 
lets  his  readers  know  what  Mary  he  means, 
by  saving  it  was  she  who  anointed  the  Lord 
with  ointment  (xL  2 ;  see  Matt  xxvi.  7 ).  The 
narrative  regarding  the  few  last  hours  of  our 
Lord's  life  could  scarcely  have  come  from 
any  one  but  an  eye-witness  of  the  events, 
and  an  auditor  of  the  lengthened  discourse, 
there  recorded.  We  give  references  to  parts 
deserving  special  attention  (xiii.  4 — 17,21, 
23,  24—30,  31—35 ;  xvi  19 ;  xvii.  xviii.). 

The  passage  found  in  x.  1 — 8,  may  have 
been  penned  in  a  state  of  things  when  the 
many  false  Christs  predicted  by  Jesus 
(Matthew  xxiv.  23—28)  had  already  come 
(1  John  iv.  3),  and,  by  the  dissensions 
they  occasioned,  recalled  vividly  to  the  wri- 
ter's mind  what  his  Master  had  said  on  the 
point.  Whence  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  gospel  was  not  composed  till  a  late 
era  in  the  first  century. 

The  passage  in  v.  2,  '  There  is  at  Jerusa- 
lem a  pool,'  seems,  indeed,  to  imply  that 
Jerusalem  still  stood  when  these  words  were 
penned;  but  (comp.  v.  1,  'was')  the  pool 
remained  after  the  destruction  of  the  city. 
If  even  these  words  were  penned  while  yet 
the  city  was  ondestroyed,  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  the  whole  gospel  was  composed  at 
the  same  time ;  and  the  statement  in  v.  4, 
that '  an  angel  went  down  at  a  certain  sea- 
son,' supports  the  late  composition  of  the 
gospel. 

The  glorification  of  Jesus  is  identified 
with  his  sufferings,  death,  and  resurrection. 
This  was  a  view  which  could  not  be  taken 
while  his  disciples,  full  of  Jewish  notions, 
understood  not  (xii.  16)  the  true  import  of 
events  in  their  Master's  history,  and,  through 
the  want  of  pure  spiritual  affections,  looked 
from  the  cross  as  from  the  Messiah's  humi- 
liation, to  his  contemplated  throne  in  Jeru- 
salem, as  the  scene  of  his  glory.  The  writer 
of  our  gospel  had  been  led  by  events  (xiv. 
26)  beyond  this  Jewish  view,  and  saw  that 
the  real  glory  of  Jesus  was  in  humbling  him- 
self to  deuth,  even  the  death  of  the  cross 
(xii.  16,  23,  28).  To  the  same  effect  is 
it  that  the  period  of  judgment  is  fixed, 
not  in  the  near  or  the  remote  future,  but  in 
the  hour  of  Christ's  passion  (xii.  31).  This 
fact  also  furnishes  evidence  that  the  gospel 
could  not  have  been  composed  after  the  first 
century,  when  the  opinion  began  to  prevail 
that '  the  judgment'  was  not  to  be  expected 
till  some  distant  epoch,  termed  '  the  end  of 
the  world.' 

Some  parts  of  '  the  Gospel  according  to 
Saint  John '  seem  as  if  penned  expressly  as 
supplementary  to  the  other  evangelical  nar- 
ratives. For  instance,  the  three  synoptical 
gospels  relate  the  enthusiastic  reception 
which  Jesus  received  from  the  people  when 
he  approached  Jerusalem  for  the  last  tin?e 
(Matthew  xxi.  Luke  xix.  29.  Mark  xi.),  but 
they  report  nothing  as  to  the  immediate 
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cause  of  this  welcome.  Matthew,  indeed, 
tells  as  (10, 11)  that « all  the  city  was  moved,' 
and  that  the  multitude  said,  '  This  is  Jesus, 
the  prophet  of  Galilee ;'  but  how  they  came 
by  this  couviction  is  left  unexplained,  and 
the  explanation  is  not  made  more  easy  by 
the  fact  that  Matthew  confines  his  account 
previous  to  this  era,  to  what  Jesus  had  said 
and  done  in  the  northern  part  of  the  land. 
John,  however,  makes  all  clear,  by  expressly 
assigning  as  the  cause,  the  raising  of  Laza- 
rus from  the  dead;  and  does  this  in  so 
marked  a  manner  as  to  suggest  the  idea  that 
he  did  it  with  express  reference  to  omissions 
on  the  part  of  the  previous  evangelists  (xii. 
10— Id,  particularly  12,  17,  18).  A  similar 
idea  is  suggested  by  the  fact,  that  large  por- 
tions of  this  gospel  have  nothing  correspond- 
ing to  them  in  the  other  evangelists. 

If  we  put  together  the  several  conclusions 
to  which  we  have  been  led,  we  are  justified 
in  making  the  following  statement:  The 
gospel  which  bears  in  its  title  the  name  of 
John,  was  written  by  an  eye-witness  and 
companion  of  Jesus,  or  an  apostle,  who  was 
by  birth  a  Jew,  and  wrote  the  piece  with  a 
special  view  to  persons  of  pagan  origin,  not 
without  a  reference  to  professed  Christians, 
at  an  advanced  era  in  the  first  century,  and 
not  improbably  with  other  gospels  before 
him  which  he  may  have  wished  to  supple- 
ment With  great  force  of  evidence  does 
the  proposition  come  forth  that  the  gospel 
is  the  work  of  one  who  saw  and  heard  what 
he  reported.  It  may  be  remarked  as  we  pass 
on,  that  these  conclusions  well  agree  with 
the  received  opinion  that  the  gospel  came 
from  the  pen  of  the  apostle  John.  There  is 
in  the  composition  yet  more  decisive  evi- 
dence on  this  important  point. 

One  of  the  disciples  is  in  the  gospel  de- 
scribed in  a  peculiar  manner — as  *  the  disci- 
ple whom  Jesus  loved,'  '  who  leaned  on  his 
bosom '  (xiii.  23,  25 ;  xx.  2 ;  xxi.  7, 20,  24) ; 
also  as  '  another  disciple,'  who  is  moreover 
described  as  known  to  the  high -priest  (xviii. 
6),  and  appears*  in  close  connection  with 
Peter  (xviii.  15 ;  xx.  2 ;  xxi.  20),  and  at  the 
foot  of  the  cross,  where  he  receives  from  the 
dying  Saviour  a  charge  to  prove  a  son  to  his 
weeping  and  bereaved  mother.  Who  is  this 
unnamed  disciple  ?  One  of  the  most  trusted 
of  the  band  he  obviously  was.  Why  is  his 
name  concealed?  Unless  he  is  the  writer 
of  the  narrative,  what  possible  reason  could 
there  be  for  this  concealment?  The  author 
does  not  scruple  to  mention  other  apostles 
by  name.  The  concealment  seems  to  have 
been  diotated  by  modesty;  especially  as  the 
disciple  in  question  appears  in  a  position  so 
favoured,  and  receives  at  the  cross  of  his 
Master  a  testimonial  of  endearment  so  dis- 
tinguished. Well  may  the  writer  have  shrunk 
from  the  egotistic  I  or  wet  when  he  roust  have 
spoken  of  himself  in  connection  with  actions 
the  very  mention  of  which  would  have  worn 


the  air  of  self-praise.  The  actual  manner 
of  writing  suffices  to  fix  the  authorship  of 
the  gospel  on  'the  beloved  disciple.'  An 
express  statement  to  the  same  effect  appears 
to  be  made  by  the  writer  in  xxi.  24;  comp. 
20.  Hence  we  arrive  at  the  important  con- 
clusion that  the  gospel  is  the  work  of  a  com- 
panion and  intimate  friend  of  Jesus.  What 
his  name  was  is  a  question  of  less  moment 
But  of  the  companions  of  Jesus  can  we  learn 
which  was  the  beloved  disciple?  Three  of 
them  there  were  who  were  honoured  with 
special  intimacy.  These  were  Peter,  James, 
and  John  (Matt.  xvii.  1).  Peter  cannot  be 
'the  beloved  disciple,'  for  he  stands  with 
and  in  contradistinction  to  him  in  passages 
already  cited.  James  and  John  are  spoken 
of  in  this  gospel  in  the  same  anonymous 
manner,  as  simply  'the  sons  of  Zebedee' 
(xxi.  2).  This  confirms  our  previous  con- 
clusion. Now,  James  was  slain  a  few  years 
after  the  crucifixion  (A.D.  44,  Acts  xii.  2), 
and  could  not,  therefore,  have  written  this 
gospel,  which  is  of  a  much  later  date ;  whence 
it  ensues  that  John  was  its  author.  The 
conclusion  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that 
John  and  James  were  of  an  affectionate  na- 
ture, as  appears  from  their  being  always 
mentioned  together  in  the  gospels  ;  thus, 
'  James,  and  John  his  brother*  (Matt  xvii.  1 ), 
•  James  and  John'  (Mark  ix.  2),  '  James,  the 
son  of  Zebedee,  and  John,  the  brother  of 
James'  (iii.  17).  John,  therefore,  was  of  a 
character  well  fitted  both  to  conciliate  the 
peculiar  love  of  Christ  and  produce  such  an 
account  of  his  beloved  and  revered  friend 
and  Lord  as  we  find  in  the  fourth  gospel. 
The  affection  which  John  had  for  Christ 
would  make  him  bold  in  danger,  for  love 
gives  courage  as  well  as  power  of  endurance. 
Accordingly,  we  find  this  anonymous  disci- 

Ele,  now  ascertained  to  be  John,  boldly  going 
ito  the  palace  of  the  high-priest  when  Je- 
sus was  on  his  trial,  and  see  the  reason 
why  it  is  said  that  he  was  known  to  that 
functionary,  since  John  appears  to  have  en- 
tered the  place  with  a  view,  if  possible,  of 
giving  Jesus  succour  (xviii.  15;  comp.  16, 
and  xx.  2,  4).  Doubts  have  been  thrown 
on  the  genuineness  of  the  last  chapter.  If 
it  may  be  taken  as  a  part  of  the  gospel,  it 
contains  a  passage  (xxi.  24)  that  adds  con- 
firmation to  our  belief  that  the  apostle  John 
wrote  the  gospel.  The  words  contain  a 
statement  that  the  disciple  whom  Jesus 
loved  wrote  these  things,  that  is,  this  entire 
Scripture.  An  attestation  is  subjoined  from 
others:  'We  know  that  his  testimony  is  true.' 
Who  these  were  may  have  been  well  known 
in  primitive  times. 

There  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  fourth  gospel 
which  determines  it  to  have  been  written  by 
the  apostle  John.  Two  persons  by  name 
John  appear  in  the  evangelical  history, 
namely,  John  the  Baptist  and  John  the  apos- 
tle.    These  could    be    known   from  each 
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other  only  by  a  distinctive  name.  Such 
name  is  given  by  the  three  synoptical  writ- 
ers. The  author  of  the  fourth  gospel  omits 
the  distinctive  epithet  Why  t  Because  he 
felt  that  no  one  could  confound  himself,  the 
writer,  with  John  of  whom  he  wrote.  Hence 
the  omission  implies  that  John  the  apostle 
wrote  the  fourth  gospel.  In  every  writer 
some  appellation  to  distinguish  between  the 
two  Johns  was  indispensable.  The  synop- 
tics find  that  distinction  in  an  epithet,  '  the 
Baptist ;'  the  writer  of  the  fourth  gospel  in 
a  fact,  namely,  that  he  was  himself  one  of 
these  Johns — the  other  John,  that  is,  John 
the  apostle.  For  the  full  comprehension  of 
the  force  of  this  argument  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  add,  that  when  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament  were  first  put  forth,  the  authorship 
of  them  was  in  general  matter  of  public  noto- 
riety with  the  readers  for  whom  they  were 
in  each  case  specially  intended. 

Till  towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury the  authenticity  of  this  gospel  was  gene- 
rally acknowledged ;  only  the  Alogi  in  early 
times  contested  it  on  dogmatic  grounds. 
Evanson  led  the  way  in  raising  doubts  which 
have  since  been  made  into  positive  denials, 
especially  in  Germany,  where  Bruno  Bauer, 
following  Strauss,  has  at  length  gone  to  the 
extreme  of  pronouncing  its  sublime  narra- 
tives to  be  known  and  intended  fabrications. 
Among  the  Germans,  the  first  distinguished 
assailant  of  John's  gospel  was  Bretschneider 
(Probabilia),  who  has  since  revoked  his  ob- 
jections, and  employed  his  learning  in  de- 
fending the  position  that  John  the  apostle 
was  its  author.  Most  of  the  objections  were 
derived  from  the  gospel  itself;  on  which  ac- 
count we  have  given  it  a  careful  review,  and 
from  its  own  contents  have  been  led  to  a  full 
conviction  of  its  authenticity.  Indeed,  this 
gospel  more  than  any  other  carries  its  his- 
tory in  its  own  bosom.  On  this  account 
chiefly  we  adopt  with  confidence  and  satis- 
faction the  words  of  perhaps  the  most  fair 
as  well  as  careful  and  learned  of  its  exposi- 
tors, Lttcke,  who,  in  the  Preface  (vol.  Li.)  to 
the  third  edition  of  his  Commentar  (Bonn, 
1843),  observes,  '  Critical  inquiry  regarding 
the  gospel  of  John  is  not  yet  terminated,  and 
I  have  self-criticism  enough  not  to  suppose 
that  I  have  solved  all  the  problems.  New 
developments  in  the  church  and  systematic 
theology  will  bring  new  questions  and  doubts, 
whilst  those  that  have  arisen  in  the  actual 
state  of  our  knowledge  will  not  in  all  cases 
be  removed.  In  the  free  development  of 
criticism,  however,  I  see  an  ordinance  of 
God  which  man  must  not  destroy.  But 
whithersoever  inquiry  may  turn,  of  one  thing 
the  almost  daily  perusal  of  this  gospel  for 
more  than  twenty  years  has  fully  convinced 
me,  namely,  that  so  long  as  the  church  is 
in  the  world,  the  gospel  of  John,  with  the 
three  others,  belongs  to  the  rocks  on  which 
the  Lord  has  built  his  church.    Sooner  will 


criticism  be  dashed  in  pieces  on  this  rock, 
than  this  rock  under  the  hammer  of  criticism 
I,  however,  am  of  opinion  that  it  is  God's  will 
these  two  should  exist  with  and  by  means 
of  each  other,  as  gifts  of  one  and  the  same 
Holy  and  Wise  Spirit'  How  destitute  of 
foundation  is  the  opinion  of  Bruno  Bauer  to 
which  we  have  just  alluded,  may  be  gathered 
from  the  general  tenor  of  our  previous  re- 
marks, and  from  the  following  testimony  of 
Credner,  whose  learning  and  experience,  as 
well  as  the  tendency  of  his  mind,  in  theologi- 
cal subjects,  give  an  assurance  that  he  had 
satisfactory  evidence  for  these  words: — *  The 
entire  treatment  of  the  subject  in  the  gospel, 
and  a  crowd  of  particulars  which  are  distin- 
guished for  great  exactness,  are  of  such  a 
kind  that  they  could  have  proceeded  only  from 
an  eye-witness.  To  assume  in  relation  to 
these  details  the  existence  of  falsification  and 
deception  is  inadmissible,  since  the  greater 
part  of  them  are  unessential  and  incidental, 
the  obvious  products  of  a  man  who,  as  an 
eye-witness,  narrates  in  a  simple,  inartistic 
manner.  Indeed,  for  one  who  calmly  studies 
the  gospel,  there  is  not  a  trace  of  intentional 
falseness ;  and  only  the  most  unnatural  per- 
verseness,  only  an  arbitrary  one  -  sidedness 
which  laughs  historical  criticism  to  scorn, 
can  find  in  it  an  appearance  of  improper 
purpose'  {Das  Neue  Testament,  i.  838). 

We  must  not  here  omit  to  call  to  the 
reader's  attention  the  bearing  which  these 
facts  have  on  the  theory  of  Strauss.  To  that 
theory  an  unanswerable  reply  is  given  when 
it  is  shown  that  a  gospel  like  that  of  John 
proceeded  from  the  pen  of  an  apostle ;  for  we 
are  then  assured  that  it  is  an  historical,  not 
a  mythological,  foundation  on  which  repose 
the  facts  and  truths  of  the  Christian  religion. 

The  author  of  this  gospel  has  himself  as- 
signed the  object  with  a  view  to  which  he 
wrote  it  His  object  was  twofold :  I.  that  his 
readers  might  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ, 
the  Son  of  God ;  and  II.  that,  believing,  they 
might  have  life  through  his  name  (xx.  31). 
In  agreement  with  this  aim,  special  stress 
is  laid  on  faith  in  Christ  as  the  divinely- 
appointed  means  of  salvation  (iii.  15,  16, 
30 ;  v.  24 ;  xvii.  3 ;  xx.  27,  29).  This  double 
object  accords  with  the  kind  of  double  aim 
that  we  have  found  in  the  gospel,  which 
seems  to  have  been  intended  both  to  rectify 
the  convictions  of  professed  Christians  and 
extend  the  boundaries  of  the  kingdom  of 
Christ.  One  point  in  which  correction  of 
opinions  existing  in  the  church  appears  to 
have  been  intended  was,  the  low  Jewish  no- 
tion of  the  visible  second  appearance  of  the 
Saviour  as  an  event  on  the  eve  of  taking 
place.  But  the  tenor  of  the  thoughts  shows 
that  the  writer  had  a  more  general  aim. 
That  aim  was,  to  glorify  Christ  by  exhibiting 
him  in  the  intimate  relations  which  he  bore 
to  the  universal  Father  (xx.  17).  Other 
evangelists  had  said  little  on  this  important 
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theme.  "With  purely  Jewish  views  they  hid, 
in  their  conception  of  Jesus  the  Christ,  not 
risen  above  the  type'tf  the  greatest  of  all  the 
prophets.  Matthew  and  Luke  had,  indeed, 
shown  that  his  birth  was  miraculous  (does 
John  mean  to  denj  it?  See  vi.  4$).  But 
there  was  yet  a  far  higher  view.  And  that 
view  was  such  as  was  suited  for  and  de- 
manded by  the  state  of  mind  with  a  special 
regard  to  which  John  wrote.  In  the  first 
place,  the  low  notions  prevalent  in  the  church 
needed  correction.  In  the  second,  persons 
of  heathen  lineage,  especially  the  cultivated 
and  philosophical,  were  not  likely  to  be  con- 
ciliated by  such  a  representation  of  the  Sou- 
ahip  of  Jesus  as  would  remind  them  of  the 
fables  respecting  the  intercourse  of  gods  with 
men,  and  the  half  divine,  half  human  off- 
spring which  were  held  to  have  hence  sprung. 
The  miraculous  conception  brought  no  con- 
viction to  their  minds.  As  little  could  they 
appreciate  the  force  of  that  argument  which 
made  Jesus  a  descendant  of  David,  or  even 
of  Abraham.  His  cures  of  the  demoniacs 
was  equally  of  little  avail  with  them.  These 
points  John,  therefore,  leavea  on  one  side, 
not  because  they  were  without  truth  and 
force,  but  because  they  were  unsuited  to  his 
purpose.  It  is  no  local  argument  that  he 
meant  to  propound.  He  addresses  the  mind 
of  the  world ;  his  proof  must  be  general  in 
its  bearing  and  philosophical  in  its  essence. 
What  is  local  he  must  decline,  in  order  to 
bring  out  the  universal  in  its  due  promi- 
nence and  full  force.  The  state  of  mind 
which  he  has  in  view  is  not,  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  term,  a  heathen  one.  A  ra- 
tionalistic tendency  had  taken  possession  of 
a  large  class  of  thinking  and  cultivated  per- 
sons, who  in  consequence  had  renounced 
the  fables  of  the  prevalent  idolatry,  and  were 
seeking,  without  being  able  to  find,  light 
and  peace  in  philosophy.  Such,  however, 
was  the  spirit  of  the  day,  especially  as  ma- 
nifested in  Asia  Minor,  where  John's  influ- 
ence seem 8  chiefly  to  have  lam,  that  with 
tli is  rationalistic  was  blended  another  ele- 
ment, which,  coming  from  the  still  famous 
philosophy  of  the  East,  had  attracted  and 
charmed  the  minds  of  thinkers  with  a  mys- 
ticism that  promised  to  raise  the  believer 
into  the  very  council-chamber  of  creative 
wisdom,  and  thence  to  give  him  the  means 
of  solving  the  great  spiritual  mysteries  of 
the  universe.  John  had  then  to  meet,  sa- 
tisfy, convince,  and  win  over  to  the  church, 
men  of  these  two  combined  tendencies.  He 
wrote  with  a  view  to  philosophical  states  of 
mind,  and  therefore  penned  a  philosophical 
demonstration,  proving  that  divine  truth, 
the  loftiestJtnowledge,  true  blessedness,  and 
eternal  lif*  were  all  to  be  gained  in  Jesus 
Christ,  in  whom  the  infinite  reason  or  Word 
of  Ood  was  made  flesh ;  so  that  while  no  man 
hath  seen  God  at  any  time,  the  <mfy-begorten 
Son  which  is  (now)  in  the  bosom  of  the 


Fetter,  he  hath  dtriand  or  set  U*>  far* 
(i.  14,  18).  Corresponding  with  the  two 
states  of  mind  to  conciliate  which  it  was 
composed,  the  gospel  has  a  twofold  charac- 
ter, being  a  unto*  of  the  rational  and  the 
mystic  elements  of  the-  human  soul.  But 
these  two  elements,  if  developed  in  their  wid- 
est applications,  are  evolved  from  a  sint> 
fact.  That  fact  is,  the  union  of  the  mind  of 
Ood  with  the  universe  as  manifested  hi  the 
creation  and  redemption  of  the  world,  which, 
with  Providence,  form  in  John's  concep- 
tion one  continued  act  This  manifestation, 
moreover,  is  viewed  from  one  single  point, 
namely,  that  phase  of  it  which  is  found  set 
forth  in  the  Hebrew  8crrptures.  John  is  not 
a  Greek  philosopher  speculating  at  large  in 
the  boundless  region  of  thought,  but  a  Jew- 
ish apostle  who  conducts  his  argument  with 
the  Old  Testament  in  his  mind.  Yet  was 
it  necessary  to  find  some  ground  common  to 
Hebraism  and  philosophy.  Without  a  con- 
ception admitted  on  both  sides,  the  argu- 
ment could  not  be  constructed.  The  required 
common  idea  be  found  in  the  Logos.  This 
term  with  the  Greek  signified  reason  and  its 
manifestation,  speech.  As  reason,  the  Logos 
was  the  origins!  type  and  formative  principle 
of  the  universe.  As  speech,  it  was  the  instru- 
ment by  which  all  that  was  actual  came  into 
existence.  Reason,  or  wisdom,  oonreived, 
devised,  ordered ;  speech  gave  the  command 
and  executed  the  determinations  of  the  Di- 
vine will.  But  this  was  the  view  given,  only 
to  facts  rather  than  description,  by  Moses  in 
his  sublime  account  of  the  creation.  There 
are  found  the  8pirit  of  God  and  the  Word  of 
God,  both  in  contact  with  matter,  and  pro- 
ducing the  entire  universe.  The  operation 
of  the  same  devisory  and  executive  powers 
were  seen  throughout  the  Hebrew  history, 
which  was  a  record  of  God's  dealings  with 
man,  and  was  beheld  in  a  speoial  display  in 
the  person  of  Jesus  Christ.  Now  the  Logos, 
or  reason,  intelligence,  or  wisdom,  is  the  very 
essence  of  God,  who  is  mind.  Hence  the 
Logos  is  not  merely  divine,  but  God,  for  it 
is  God's  essence.  God  may  be  considered 
and  termed  Logos,  or  intelligence,  as  much 
as  love.  The  Logos,  therefore,  viewed  as 
constituting  God,  is  Ood.  But  God's  mind 
made  its  behests  known  by  his  Word.  The 
expressions  of  what  is  divine  must  them- 
selves be  divine.  Hence  the  Word,  or  Lo- 
gos, viewed  as  God's  uttered  will,  his  instru- 
ment, is  with  himself  equally  divine.  And 
in  this  its  instrumental  character,  the  Logos 
was  with  God  before  it  was  put  forth.  Thus 
there  arose  before  John's  mind  two  concep- 
tions—the internal  Logos,  or  essential  wis- 
dom ;  the  uttered  Logos,  or  instrumental  wis- 
dom. Both  are  divine;  both  are  God,  but 
under  two  different  aspects*  This  view  of 
God  and  his  relation  to  the  world,  John,  hav- 
ing developed  it  in  the  first  thirteen  verses 
of  the  proem  to  his  gospel,  brings  to  bear 
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«r*««vti*q!imtiMfc  before-him  by  deof  ar- 
ms; (14),  'the  Word  wis  made  flash,  and 
dwelt  among  as,  fall  of  grace  an*  truth.! 
Tns  remainder  of  the  book  ie  occupied  in 
establishing  and  illustratinf  litis  position; 
which  that  makes  good  the  theme  that  Jesus 
is  not  only  the  Christ,  hat  the  Son  oi  God, 
belief  in  whom  gives  tme  light  and  endleaa 
life.  Here,  then,  was  an  argument  which 
was  free  from  all  that  was  Jewish,  partial, 
and  temporary.  Here  was  a  view  which 
placed  Jeews  the  Christ  in  immediate  union 
with  the  ereatave  Mind  of  the  universe.  Ab- 
solute truth  must  result  from  absolute  wis- 
dom, sad  absolftte  wisdom  is  looked  lor 
nowhere  bat  in  the  absolute  and  all-crea- 
ting Mind.  John,  standing  on  Hebrew 
ground,  raised  Christianity  into  toe  absolute 
and  universal  religion.  The  Logos,  which  is 
God,  was  made  flesh  in  its  founder,  who, 
having  come  from  God,  had  now  returned 
to  God  (xiii.  9),  and  prepared  places  in  his 
Father's  house  for  all  his  faithful  followers 
(xiT.  1— 3). 

The  essential  aim,  then,  of  this  gospel,  is 
tile  manifestation  oi  the  glory  of  Jeans  (ii. 
11)  as  displayed  in  his  establishing  a  reli- 
gion which,  spiritual  in  its  nature,  universal 
in  its  spread,  and  everlasting  in  its  opera- 
tion and  effects,  should  supersede  Judaism 
and  every  form  and  relict  of  Judaioal  usages 
and  notions.  This  aim  is  pursued  in  a  re- 
gular and  systematic  arrangement,  which 
implies  a  longer  duration  of  oar  Lord's  min- 
istry than  is  of  necessity  involved  in  the 
synoptical  gospels.    See  Jasus  Chbist. 

The  subject-matter  may  be  ranged  under 
two  heads:  water  and  bread.  The  first,  as 
a  purifying  element,  is  introduced  by  the 
baptism  of  John,  exemplified  in  the  water- 
jogs  at  the  marriage  in  Cans  (ii.),  mentioned 
as  essential  in  the  new  birth  (iii.  5),  pre- 
sented in  the  *  much  water '  found  at  JEnon 
(hi.  28),  in  the  well  of  Sycbar  (iv.  5,  tea.), 
where  Jesus  himself  gives  to  it  an  allego- 
rical and  typical  import,  and  lastly  at  the 
Pool  of  Bethesda  (v.  2,  **?.),  at  which  our 
Lord  manifested  his  glory  in  t^e  cure  of  the 
impotent  man.  The  second  leading  idea, 
that  of  bread,  is  illustrated  in  its  spiritual 
import  and  application  in  the  feeding  of  the 
five  thousand  (vi.  6,ieg.;  see  36,  27),  in  the 
exhibition  of  the  true  manna  or  heavenly 
food  (vi  31),  which  Is  Jesus  himself  consi- 
dered hi  bis  doctrine  and  spiritual  influence 
(85,  jay.),  and  in  the  last  supper  (xiii.). 
Bread,  the  staff  of  life,  is  thus  presented  as 
a  type  of  the  substantial  nutriment  afforded 
to  the  soul  by  the  great  householder.  In 
union  with  water,  it  is  intended  to  exhibit 
"the  susseieney  of  the  gospel  for  all  the  pur- 
poses of  spiritual  lire,  in  opposition  to  '  the 
beggarly  elements'  (Gal.iv.0)  of  the  Jewish 
law  and  a  Jodaizing  Christianity ;  for  those 
elements  are  only  •  a  shadow  of  things  to 
some,  but  the  body  is  of  Christ'  (Cot  ii. 


17).  Leaving  to  the  reader  the  office  of 
following  out  in  detail  the  thoughts  which 
John  develops  in  the  course  of  nis  narra- 
tive, we  subjoin  a  few  references  tending 
to  show  that  the  idea  of  Jesus  offered  by 
this  evangelist  is  of  a  much  more  elevated 
kind  than  what  is  found  in  Matthew's  gos 
pel.  Compare  John  viiL  46  with  Matt.  xix. 
17;  and  in  illustration  of  John's  conception, 
consult  i.  1 ;  ii.  24,  25;  i.  80;  xiv.  9;  xx.  28. 
Matt.  xxvi.  38,  leg.,  with  John  xii.  27,  28; 
Matthew  xxvi.  80,  with  John  xviii.  15 ;  Matt, 
xxvi.  47,  with  John  xvL  33 — xviii.  11 ;  Matt 
xxvii.  40,  with  John  xix.  25,  see. 

Specially  different  from  that  of  the  synop- 
tical evangelists  is  the  tone  of  John's  gospel 
respecting  the  period  of  suffering  and  death 
which  ushered  in  the  resurrection.  Through- 
out, indeed,  we  find  Jesus  in  the  first  a  no- 
ble but  suffering,  and  to  some  extent  de- 
jected man,  'the  man  of  sorrows;'  in  the 
second,  he  is  from  the  first  the  Son  and 
image  of  God,  assailed  by,  but  superior  to, 
all  earthly  powers,  over  which,  so  far  as  they 
are  evil,  he  gains  an  easy  conquest,  and  on 
which,  so  far  as  they  are  one  with  God  and 
himself,  be  confers  endless  blessings.  Even 
the  hour  of  his  darkness  and  humiliation  is 
borne  like  a  conqueror,  for  it  is  emphatically 
the  period  of  his  glory,  inasmuch  as  it  exhi- 
bits and  proves  the  greatness  of  his  soul,  and 
his  intimate  union  with  his  heavenly  Father. 

The  cause  of  this  difference  may  be  found 
in  the  tenor  of  the  observations  now  made 
(see  Gospels).  John  had  an  argument  to 
conduct  very  different  from  that  which  is 
maintained  by  the  other  evangelists.  Their 
view  had  been  given.  His  followed.  Both 
they  and  he  wrote  with  specific  objects,  and 
of  course  wrote  so  as  to  secure  their  purpose. 
In  such  a  case  differences  were  unavoidable, 
and  the  natural  consequence  of  circumstances. 
But  for  the  causes  of  these  diversities  we 
should  probably  have  had  only  one  gospel. 
The  affluence  of  our  means  of  knowing  Jesus 
arises  from  diversities  in  the  church,  and 
from  various  wants  of  the  age  in  which  the 
gospel  was  published ;  and  similar  varieties 
in  men's  minds  and  feelings  make  the  ex- 
istence of  several  gospels  still  desirable. 
Unity  in  diversity  here,  as  in  all  other  de- 
partments of  the  universe,  is  God's  plan  for 
the  furtherance  of  human  good. 

The  peculiar  manner  in  which  John  has 
exhibited  his  argument,  was  no  doubt  in  part 
determined  by  his  own  character,  which, 
being  speculative,  transcendental,  idealistic, 
devout,  and  loving,  carried  his  thoughts  to 
the  summits  of  the  universe  and  into  the 
essence  of  things;  leading  him  to  scrutinise 
with  reverenoe  the  depths  of  the  Divine  Mind, 
to  trace  out  its  connection  with  matter  and 
human  intelligence,  and  so  to  draw  a  tacit 
parallel  between  the  old  creation  recorded 
by  Moses,  and  the  new  creation  effected  by 
Christ     A  writer  having   these  qualities 
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could  do  no  other  than  produce  a  portrait 
of  Jesus  Tery  different  from  that  drawn  by 
*  Matthew  the  publican.'  Yet,  though  differ- 
ent, the  four  portraits  found  in  the  evange- 
lists have  enough  in  common  to  assure  us 
that  tbey  were  taken  from  the  same  divine 
original,  and  they  have  also  so  much  that  is 
truly  human  and  truly  divine  as  to  warrant 
the  conviction  that  it  was  a  reality  from 
which  the  artists  severally  drew ;  and  such  a 
reality,  so  great  and  sublime,  as  they  of  them- 
selves could  not  even  have  conceived,  much 
less  portrayed. 

JOHN,  THE  FIRST  EPISTLE  GENE- 
BAL  OF,  was  universally  received  in  the 
ancient  church  as  the  work  of  the  apostle 
whose  name  it  bears.  This  outward  testi- 
mony is  in  full  accordance  with  clear  indi- 
cations contained  in  the  letter  itself.  The 
opening  words  suffice  to  show  that  it  pro- 
ceeded from  one  who  had  had  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  the  great  personage  of  whom 
it  chiefly  speaks.  Comp.  iv.  14.  Indeed,  the 
epistle  so  much  resembles  the  gospel  in  lan- 
guage, phraseology,  forms  of  expression  and 
ideas,  that  the  two  obviously  had  one  author. 
The  apostle  John  is  a  peculiar  writer.  His 
thoughts  and  his  forms  of  utterance  have  no 
parallel  in  the  Scriptures,  so  that  we  find 
here  a  trustworthy  ground  of  assurance  that 
the  epistle  was  written  by  the  author  of  the 
gospel.  So  extensive  and  minute  is  the  ac- 
cordance between  the  two,  that  we  can  only 
make  a  few  references,  leaviug  the  verifi- 
cation of  our  position,  in  the  main,  to  the 
reader's  own  industry.  Compare  '  little  chil- 
dren,' used  affectionately  in  xiii.  33,  with 
1  John  ii.  1,  12,  28 ;  *  lay  down  life,'  x.  15, 
17,  with  1  John  iii.  16;  'the  world,'  i.  9,  10, 
29,  frequently  with  1  John  ii.  15 — 17;  fre- 
quently '  flesh,'  i.  13,  14,  with  1  John  ii.  16, 
iv.  2,  3 ;  « the  true  God,'  vii.  28,  xvii.  3,  with 
1  John  v.  20 ;  '  the  light,'  i.  4,  5,  7—9,  with 
1  John  i.  5,  7,  ii.  8  ;  •  everlasting  life/  iii.  15, 
86,  frequently  with  1  John  1,  2,  ii.  25,  &o. ; 
'  the  truth/  v.  33,  with  1  John  i.  6,  8,  &c. 

The  letter  is  addressed  to  Christians  (L  4, 
6;  ii.  1,  13;  v.  13)  in  part  converted  from 
heathenism  (v.  21),  and  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  author  (ii.  13,  19,  21,  24), 
so  as,  apparently,  to  form  with  him  one  com- 
munity or  church.  Uniting  this  with  the 
fact  that  John  lived  the  latter  part  of  his 
life,  from  about  70  to  100  A.D.,  in  Asia 
Minor,  and  mainly  at  Ephesus,  we  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  was  designed  for 
the  Christians  in  that  part  of  the  world, 
who  had  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  the  apos- 
tle's personal  ministry.  From  its  aiming  at 
a  wider  circle  of  readers  than  was  afforded 
by  any  one  church,  it  seems  to  have  acquired 
the  epithet  of  General  or  Catholic,  a  word 
which  is  sometimes  misused  as  signifying 
canonical.  The  tone  of  mature  and  mellow 
Christian  love  with  which  it  is  leavened, 
refers  the   epistle  to  a  late  period  of  the 


author's  life.  From  ii  13,  however,  it  would 
appear  to  have  been  written  while  yet  there 
lived  those  who  had  personal  knowledge  of 
Jesus  from  the  beginning. 

The  general  aim  of  the  letter  it  declared, 
in  v.  13,  to  be,  to  instruct  and  confirm  be- 
lievers in  the  true  doctrine  touching  the  Son 
of  God,  so  that  they  might  obtain  eternal 
life.  Hence  it  appears  that  the  occasion 
was  twofold — the  existence  of  error,  and  a 
shortcoming  in  Christian  perfection.  The 
peculiar  emphasis  with  which,  in  the  begin- 
ning, the  writer  insists  on  his  own  personal 
acquaintance  with  the  Saviour,  points  to 
speculation  as  the  source  of  the  errors  he 
would  correct.  The  phraseology,  too,  here 
used  shows  that  he  had  to  combat  visionary 
notions.  Jesus  while  on  earth  was  a  real 
man — an  object  heard,  seen,  contemplated, 
and  handled;  and  not  one  of  the  fancied 
ssons,  or  seeming  men,  of  the  current  philo- 
sophy (iv.  5),  which  in  denying  that  Jesus 
was  in  truth  a  man,  was  antichrist  (ii.  22 ; 
iv.  2),  a  seducer  (ii.  26;  iii.  7),  and  a  liar 
(ii.  4).  In  opposition  to  whom,  John  states 
the  grand  truths  of  the  gospel  (i.  1 — 3 ;  iv. 
1,  $eq.),  urging  evidence  to  show  that  Jesus, 
as  the  Christ,  received  testimony  no  less  pal- 
pable than  high  and  convincing  (v.  6 — 10). 
The  false  teachers,  however,  maintained  their 
oause  against  the  apostle  (iv.  1 — 3),  specially 
alleging  that  his  views  were  novel  (ii.  7); 
and  when  they  could  not  prevail,  they  left 
the  church  (ii.  19).  On  which  John  declares 
that  his  doctrine  reached  back  to  the  earliest 
periods  (i.  1 ;  ii.  7,  13,  14,  24;  iii.  11),  but 
yet  had  a  new  aspect,  so  that  •  the  true  light 
now  shineth'  (ii.  -8);  since  the  Logos,  the 
exhibition  of  which  in  relation  to  Christi- 
anity constituted  the  great  peculiarity  of  his 
doctrine,  was  only  a  revival  and  application 
to  the  gospel  of  truth  which  was  as  old  as 
the  creation  in  which  it  was  first  displayed. 

'  The  Second  Epistle  of  John '  was  written 
by  one  who  styles  himself  '  the  Elder,*  to  a 
single  individual,  whom  the  author  terms 
'the  elect  lady,'  or  *  the  noble  Kuria'  (13). 
Kuria,  it  appears,  had  children,  some  of 
whom  were  walking  in  the  truth  (i.  4),  and 
a  sister,  also  having  children  ( 18  ),  with  or  near 
whom  probably  Kuria' 8  children  were,  and 
from  whose  place  of  abode  the  author  seems 
to  write.  This  brief  epistle  wears  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  private  communication,  its 
object  apparently  being,  to  give  Kuria  infor- 
mation respecting  her  own  children.  What 
it  has  of  a  doctrinal  character  may  have  been 
incidental.  The  tone  of  thought  and  forms 
of  expression  in  general  resemble  those  of 
the  apostle  John;  but  the  sentiment  found  in 
v.  10  is  too  harsh  to  have  proceeded  from 
him  when  advanced  in  the  Christian  life, 
and  the  term  'mercy'  in  the  salutation  (3) 
is  not  in  John's  manner. 

Ireneus,  early  in  the  second  century,  is 
thought  to  cite  from  this  epistle  as  being  the 
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i  of  John  the  apostle.  Bat  it  was 
not  received  into  the  Syriac  canon,  and  Eu- 
sebius  places  it  among  the  Antilegomena,  or 
books  which  some  rejected.  That  it  was  com- 
posed near  the  termination  of  the  first  cen- 
tury, or  the  commencement  of  tbe  second, 
appears  evident  from  the  errors  to  which  it 
makes  reference.  It  is  equally  clear  that  it 
same  either  from  John  or  one  like-minded 
with  himself.  Now,  there  was  another  John, 
distinguished  as  '  the  Elder/  or  '  Presbyter/ 
the  Tory  title  prefixed  to  these  few  verses,  who 
resided  at  Ephesus  near  the  end  of  the  first 
century.  If  we  may  safely  follow  Papias,  a 
contemporary  or  successor  of  the  apostles,  as 
given  in  Eosebius  (iii.  39),  in  considering 
Presbyter  Johannes  as  a  disciple  of  our  Lord, 
then  the  statement  of  Irenceus  is  consistent 
with  the  idea  that  this  <  Elder/  or  '  Presbyter/ 
was  the  author  of  the  epistle,  since  Irenaeus 
does  not  use  the  term  *  apostle/  but  *  disciple 
of  the  Lord/  And  if  the  letter  was  known 
to  have  proceeded  from  Johannes  Presbyter, 
and  not  John  the  apostle,  this  sufficiently 
accounts  for  its  not  being  at  first  considered 
as  of  apostolic  or  canonical  authority. 

What  has  here  been  observed  respecting 
the  authorship  of  the  Second,  may  in  the 
main  be  applied  to  the  same  point  in  regard 
to  <  the  Third  Epistle  of  John/ 

If  from  these  general  facts  we  attempt  to 
deduce  the  exact  place  where,  and  the  exact 
time  when,  the  letter  was  written,  we  may 
easily  be  led  to  erroneous  conclusions,  or 
indulge  in  conjectures.  It  is  therefore  better 
to  leave  our  information  in  the  state  in  which 
we  find  it  left  by  Divine  Providence. 

JOHN  THE  DIVINE,  THE  REVELA- 
TION OF,  belongs  in  substance  to  the  class 
of  prophetical  books,  having  for  its  founda- 
tion the  predictions  of  Jesus  found  in  Matt 
xxiv.  xxv.,  and  being  closely  connected  with 
the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament,  espe- 
cially those  of  a  later  period,  as  is  seen  in  the 
prevalence  of  symbolical  language.  The  fol- 
lowing is  an  outline  of  the  contents  of  the 
Apocalypse. 

After  a  brief  introduction  declaring  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  Revelation 
was  made,  the  writer  proceeds  to  state  what 
he  saw  and  heard.  Being  in  the  spirit  on 
the  Lord's-day  in  the  Isle  of  Patmos,  he 
heard  a  great  voice  commanding  him,  in  the 
name  of  Alpha  and  Omega,  to  write  a  book 
to  the  seven  churches  of  Asia  Minor.  He 
tamed  to  see  the  speaker,  and  beheld  seven 
golden  candlesticks,  in  the  midst  of  which 
was  one  like  the  Son  of  Man,  or  Messiah, 
having  in  his  right  hand  seven  stars,  and 
oat  of  his  mouth  went  a  sharp  two-edged 
sword,  who,  declaring  himself  to  be  him  that 
*  liveth  and  was  dead/  and  as  having '  the  keys 
of  hell  and  of  death/  bade  him  write  what 
he  bad  seen,  as  things  which  would  shortly 
take  place;  at  the  same  time  expounding 
the  seven  stars  as  the  (guardian)  angels  of 


the  seven  churches,  typified  by  the 
candlesticks  (L).  Then  ensues  a  letter  dic- 
tated to  the  church  of  Ephesus,  in  which, 
with  commendation  of  its  endurance,  special 
mention  is  made  of  its  having  detected  some 
who  falsely  claimed  to  be  apostles,  and  '  hated 
the  deeds  of  the  Nicolaitanes/  Blame  is, 
however,  pronounced  in  consequence  of  its 
having  left  its  '  first  love*  (ii.  1 — 7).  A  com- 
munication is  then  enjoined  to  the  church 
in  Smyrna,  who,  while  beset  by  the  syna- 
gogue of  Satan,  that  say  they  are  Jews  and 
are  not,  are  encouraged  to  be  faithful  unto 
death.  At  the  termination  of  this  letter, 
mention  is  made  of  the  second  death  as  that 
from  which  true  believers  should  be  exempt 
(8  — 11).  Next  comes  an  epistle  to  the 
church  in  Pergamos,  who  are  represented  as 
dwelling  where  is  Satan's  seat,  unmoved  by 
persecution  and  the  martyrdom  of  Antipas. 
Yet  they  are  reproved  for  eating  things  sacri- 
ficed unto  idols,  and  committing  fornication, 
according  to  their  former  Pagan  customs,  but 
contrary  to  the  decree  of  the  apostolic  synod 
(Acts  xv.  29).  They  were  also  infected  with  the 
doctrine  of  the  Nicolaitanes  (11 — 17).  The 
church  in  Thyatira  next  comes  on  the  scene, 
whose  works  and  improvement  are  lauded, 
but  severe  admonition  is  administered  in 
consequence  of  some  idolatrous  tendencies 
(17 — 29).  The  church  in  Sardis  is  then  se- 
verely admonished  as  merely  having  a  name 
to  live,  yet  in  it  are  a  few  who  have  not  de- 
filed weir  garments  (iii.  1 — 6).  Praise  is 
now  bestowed  on  the  church  in  Philadelphia, 
who  did  well  in  the  midst  of  temptation  aris- 
ing from  the  synagogue  of  Satan.  In  the 
immediate  prospect  of  the  advent  of  Christ, 
its  members  are  exhorted  to  persevere,  on 
the  promise  that  those  who  did  should  have 
written  on  them  the  name  of  the  city  of  God, 
the  new  Jerusalem,  which  cometh  down  out 
of  heaven  from  God  (7 — 13).  Finally,  a  re- 
buke is  administered  to  the  Laodiceans  be- 
cause they  were  neither  cold  nor  hot  (14 — 18). 
Then  follows  a  conclusion  to  this  the  first  great 
division  (i. — iii.)  of  the  book.  The  conclusion 
contains  warning,  encouragement,  and  invita- 
tion. The  second  act  (iv. — xi.)  in  this  sub- 
lime drama  carries  the  seer  and  his  reader  into 
heaven,  where  the  former  in  a  vision  ('  in  the 
spirit/  iv.  2)  beholds  a  throne,  and  one  that  sat 
on  the  throne,  around  which  were  twenty  el- 
ders sitting,  clothed  in  white,  and  seven  lamps 
of  fire,  the  seven  spirits  of  God,  a  sea  of  glass 
also,  four  beasts  full  of  eyes  before  and  be- 
hind, having  each  six  wings,  which  sing  the 
praise  of  God  continually,  and  are  accom- 
panied in  this  worship  by  the  elders  (iv.). 
In  the  right  hand  of  the  occupant  of  the 
throne  is  a  book  sealed  with  seven  seals,  to 
break  which  none  is  found  save  the  Lion  of 
die  tribe  of  Judah,  who  appears  as  a  Lamb 
that  had  been  slain,  having  seven  horns  and 
seven  eyes.  On  taking  the  book  he  is  hailed 
with  a  universal  jubilee  of  praise  (v.).  When 
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the  Lamb  baa  broken  one  of  the  seals,  a 
white  hone  appears  with  a  rider,  having  in 
his  hand  a  bow,  who  receives  a  crown,  and 
goes  forth  conquering  and  to  nonqaer.  The 
second  seal  is  opened,  when  there  is  seen  a 
red  horse,  whose  rider,  receiving  a  sword,  is 
empowered  to  take  peace  from  the  earth. 
The  opening  of  the  third  seal  displays  a 
black  horse,  whose  rider  has  a  pair  of  ba- 
lances in  his  hand.  A  voice  declares,  'a 
measure  of  wheat  for  a  penny.'  On  (he 
fourth  seal's  being  broken,  Death  comes 
forth  followed  by  Hell,  and  he  receives  power 
over  the  fourth  part  of  the  earth  to  kill  with 
sword,  &o.  The  fifth  seal  is  opened,  and 
the  prophet  beholds  the  souls  of  them  that 
were  slain  for  their  testimony,  who  received 
white  robes,  and  are  bid  to  wait  for  (heir 
fellow-martyrs.  At  the  opening  of  the  sixth 
seal, '  lo,  there  was  a  great  earthquake,  when 
the  sun  became  black,  and  the  stars  of  hea- 
ven fell  to  the  earth/  After  this,  four  angels 
take  their  stations  on  the  four  corners  of  the 
earth,  holding  the  winds  and  having  power 
to  hurt,  who  are  commanded  not  to  hurt  till 
the  servants  of  God  are  sealed  in  their  fore- 
heads. There  are  then  sealed  12,000  In  each 
of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel ;  after  which  an 
anthem  is  sung  to  Qod  and  the  Lamb  by  an 
innumerable  multitude,  clad  in  white,  and  Lav- 
ing palms  in  their  hands,  who  are  they  which 
have  come  out  of  great  tribulation,  and  now 
serve  God  day  and  night  in  his  temple  (vii.). 
Finally,  the  seventh  seal  is  broken,  when, 
after  silence  for  half  an  hour,  seven  angels 
stand  before  God  with  seven  trumpets,  and 
another  angel,  who  with  a  golden  censer  of- 
fers the  prayers  of  saints.  Having  cast  his 
censer,  with  fire  of  the  altar,  on  the  earth, 
there  are  voices,  and  thundering*,  and  light- 
nings, and  an  earthquake ;  when  each  of  the 
seven  angels  sounding  in  turn,  seven  por- 
tents follow,  whieh  grievously  afflict  the  earth 
(viii.),  chiefly  idolaters  (iz.,  especially  4,  20, 
21 ).  At  last,  the  seventh  angel  comes  down 
from  heaven,  having  in  his  hand  a  little  book, 
who  swears  that  time  (or  delay)  shall  be  no 
longer.  The  scene  having  thus  changed  to 
earth,  the  seer,  after  the  manner  of  the  an- 
cient prophets  (Ezekiel  iii.  1),  on  being  so 
commanded,  eats  the  little  book,  to  prepare 
him  to  prophesy  before  many  peoples  (x.). 
He  then  receives  a  rod  wherewith  to  measure 
the  temple  of  God  (eomp.  Eiek.  xl.  seq .); 
but  the  outer  court  is  not  to  be  included, 
'  for  it  is  given  to  the  Gentiles,  and  the  holy 
city  shall  they  tread  under  foot  forty  and  two 
months,*  Two  witnesses  are  to  prophesy 
1260  days,  clothed  in  sackcloth.  When  their 
testimony  is  finished,  a  beast  ascending  out 
of  the  bottomless  pit  *  shall  make  war  against 
them  and  kill  them,  and  their  dead  bodies 
shall  lie  in  the  great  city  which  is  spiritually 
called  Sodotn  and  Egypt,  where  also  eur 
Lord  vms  eraeifwL'  After  three  days  and  a 
half;  these  two  witnesses  are  restored  to  Ufa 


and  taken  to  heaven.  At  last  the  seventh 
angel  sounds,  when  voices  in  heaven  declare 
mat  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  are  become 
the  kingdoms  of  Christ.  With  a  sublime 
hallelujah  this  second  act  is  brought  to  a 
termination  (xi.).  Immediately,  there  ap- 
pears a  great  wonder  in  heaven — a  woman 
clothed  with  the  sun,  and  the  moon  under 
her  feet,  and  upon  her  head  a  crown  of 
twelve  stars,  who  travails  in  birth.  Another 
wonder  appears — a  great  red  dragon,  having 
•even  heads  and  ten  horns,  and  seven  crowns 
on  his  heads,  stands  to  devour  the  woman's 
child.  She  brings  forth  a  child  who  is  to 
rule  all  nations  with  a  rod  of  iron,  and  flees 
into  the  wilderness.  War  in  heaven  ensues. 
Michael  casts  out  the  dragon,  the  great  de- 
ceiver. This  conquest  calls  forth  jubilant 
rejoicings.  The  dragon,  however,  being  thus 
cast  to  earth,  persecutes  the  woman,  who 
receives  wings  to  fly  withal  into  the  wilder- 
ness (xii.).  Another  change  of  scene  exhi- 
bits a  beast  rising  out  of  the  sea,  having  on 
his  seven  heads  the  name  of  blasphemy,  who 
receives  his  power  from  the  dragon,  both  of 
which  are  worshipped.  This  beast  makes 
war  with  the  saints.  Another  beast  appears, 
having  two  horns  like  a  lamb,  who  deceives 
by  means  of  miracles,  and  causes  all  to  re- 
ceive on  their  foreheads  his  mark.  His  num- 
ber is  600  (xiii.).  Tbe  prophet's  eye  now 
turns  to  Mount  Zion,  where  stands  a  Lamb 
with  144,000,  having  his  Father's  name 
written  on  their  foreheads ;  when  a  new  song 
arises  from  these,  the  first-fruits,  unto  God. 
Another  angel  is  then  seen  flying  in  the 
midst  of  heaven,  having  the  everlasting  gos- 
pel to  preach  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth.  He  declares  that  the  hour  of  God's 
judgment  is  come,  and  Babylon  is  fallen.  A 
third  angel  follows,  proclaiming  wrath  to  the 
servants  of  the  beast,  and  bliss  to  tbe  dead 
who  die  in  the  Lord.  The  Son  of  Man  also 
is  seen,  having  in  his  hand  a  sharp  sickle, 
with  which  the  earth  Is  reaped  (xiv.).  Here- 
upon another  sign  in  heaven — seven  angels 
having  the  seven  last  plagues.  Then  appear 
those  who  have  gotten  the  victory  over  the 
beast,  standing  on  a  sea  of  glass,  and  hymning 
to  their  harps  the  high  praises  of  God.  The 
temple  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  testimony  in 
heaven  is  opened,  and  the  seven  angels  come 
out  with  their  plagues,  till  the  fulfilment  of 
which  no  one  can  enter  the  temple  (xv.). 
These  plagues,  as  seven  vials,  are  poured 
out  on  die  earth,  causing  terrific  woes,  espe- 
cially to  great  Babylon  (xvi.),  whose  judg- 
ment, with  the  description  of  her  character, 
ensues.  The  seven  heads  of  the  beast  are 
seven  mountains,  on  which  the  woman  sit- 
teth ;  the  great  city  which  relgneth  oyer  (he  . 
kings  of  the  earth  (xvii.).  The  next  scene >t 
exhibits  the  fall  of  this  Babylon  in, language, 
most  vivid  and  forcible,  in  which  you  canuot 
mistake  the  model  afforded  by  Isaiah  (xviil.V  ( 
'  There  ensues  a  grand  choral  rejoicing,  4, 
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which  partake  a  great  multitude,  the  four- 
and-twenty  elders,  and  the  four  beasts.  The 
burden  of  the  hymn  is,  that  the  marriage  of 
the  Lamb  is  come  and  the  marriage  supper 
ready  (comp.  Matt  xxii.  4,  teq.).  On  this, 
the  seer  is  on  the  point  of  falling  at  the  feet 
of  the  angel  from  whom  he  has  received  the 
revelation,  but  is  forbidden,  on  the  ground, 
'1  am  thy  fellow-servant;*  adding, '  the  testi- 
mony of  Jesus  is  the  spirit  of  the  prophecy.' 
Thus  terminates  the  third  act  (xii. — xix. 
1 — 10).  The  fourth  and  last  act  opens  with 
Tht  Word  of  God  on  a  white  horse,  clothed 
in  a  restore  dipped  in  blood,  followed  by 
heaTenly  armies  on  white  horses,  clothed  '  in 
fine  linen,  white  and  clean.'  A  war  ensues, 
which  ends  in  the  discomfiture  of  the  beast, 
the  kings  of  the  earth,  and  the  false  pro- 
phet. Next  comes  an  angel  down  from 
heaven,  who  binds  Satan  a  thousand  years. 
Thrones  are  then  seen,  on  which  sit  the 
souls  of  those  who  have  been  beheaded  for 
the  witness  of  Jesus,  and  they  reign  with 
Christ  a  thousand  years.  The  rest  of  the 
dead,  however,  live  not  again  till  the  thou- 
sand years  are  finished.  This  is  the  first 
resurrection.  At  the  end  of  this  period, 
Satan  is  to  go  forth  to  deceive  the  nations. 
Another  conflict  ensues,  which  ends  in  the 
final  defeat  of  the  devil,  the  beast,  and  the 
false  prophet,  who,  being  cast  into  the  lake 
of  fire,  are  tormented  for  ever  and  ever. 
Then  comes  the  judgment  of  the  dead  before 
God,  when  those  who  are  not  found  written  in 
the  book  of  life  are  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire, 
together  with  death  and  hell.  Then  ensue  a 
new  heaven  and  a  new  earth,  and  the  pro- 
phet, naming  himself  as  '  I,  John,'  sees  the 
city,  the  holy  new  Jerusalem,  coming  down 
from  heaven  as  a  bride  adorned  for  her  hus- 
band. The  tabernacle  of  God  is  now  with 
men;  there  is  no  more  sorrow  or  death. 
Only  the  wicked  suffer  the  second  death. 
After  a  minute  description  of  the  true  holy 
Jerusalem,  the  book  terminates  with  an  ex- 
hortation to  faith  and  obedience,  on  the 
ground  that  its  contents  are  on  the  point  of 
being  accomplished  (xix.  11 — xxiL  1 — 7). 
The  whole  terminates  with  a  formal  conclu- 
sion, in  which,  with  a  partial  return  to  the 
plain  and  literal  language  of  prose,  the  writer 
makes  to  the  churches  (of  Asia)  an  applica- 
tion, the  substance  of  which  is,  that  they 
ahould  worship  God,  observe  holiness,  and 
keep  from  idolatry,  for  the  Lord  Jesus  Cometh 
quickly  (xxiL  7—21;  comp.  i.  1,  3;  iv.  1). 
This  advent^a*  *p pears  from  the  whole  tenor 
of  the  boojk,  is  conceived  in  a  Judaical  point 
<*f  view.  It  is,  in  consequence,  very  diverse 
from  that  which  prevails  in  the  gospel  of 
John,  and  give*  evidence  that  the  Book  of 
Bevel  ation  was  written  before  the  capture  of 
Jertis&leib  bv  T\m*.  See  the  article  Jo dux. 
The  conclusion  of  the  wonderful  and  sub* 
1  imfl  poc>u>  ( for  poem  it  is  in  essence,  though . 
prosaic  In  form)  shows  thai  the  object  of 


its  writer  in  general  was  to  encourage  the. 
churches,  specially  those  of  Asia  Minor,  in 
which,  from  about  the  last  third  of  the  first 
century,  lay  the  strength  of  the  Christian 
cause,  in  the  pure  worship  of  the  God  and 
Father  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  as  distin- 
guished from  idolatry  without  and  errors 
within  their  own  body,  and  their  natural 
consequence,  disobedience,  sin,  and  vice. 
For  this  great  end  another  had  to  be  sought, 
namely,  to  strengthen  those  who  suffered  for 
the  cause  of  Christ.  This  aim  is  expressly 
declared  in  the  words,  *  the  testimony  of 
Jesus  is  the  spirit  of  th$  prophecy'  (xix.  10) ; 
that  is,  the  import  or  bearing  of  these  pro- 
phetic instructions  is  on  the  testimony  borne 
to  Jesus  by  his  confessors  and  martyrs* 
These  aims  are  in  general  sought  by  the  ex- 
hibition of  a  great  judicial  aud  penal  pro- 
cedure, which,  under  the  most  gorgeous  array 
of  images,  partly  borrowed  from  the  prophets 
of  the  Old  Testament,  exhibits  in  heaven, 
earth,  and  hades,  the  overthrow  of  the  idola- 
trous, and  the  triumph  of  the  faithful  followers 
of  the  Lamb.  The  exposition  of  these  figures 
in  full  would  require  a  volume.  Two  cities, 
however,  are  distinctly  intended ;  and  these 
two,  the  representatives  of  the  power  hostilo 
to  the  gospel.  First,  Sodom  (wickedness), 
or  Egypt  (bondage),  by  which  old  Jerusalem, 
or  Judaism,  is  meant;  second,  Babylon,  or 
Rome.  These  centres  of  antichrist  are  su- 
perseded by  the  holy  Jerusalem;  not  the 
nominally  holy  (for  Jerusalem  was  termed 
'  the  holy  city '  by  the  Jews),  but  truly  so, 
the  new  Jerusalem,  the  bride  of  the  Lamb, 
the  city  without  temple,  the  church  which 
is  the  tabernacle  of  God  and  Christ. 

The  writer  names  himself.  It  is  John 
(John  i.  4,  9;  xxii.  8).  Such  a  proceeding 
is  very  unlike  the  author  of  the  gospel,  who 
studiously  remains  anonymous.  As,  how- 
ever, the  writer  thought  it  enough  to  describe 
himself  as  '  John,'  he  must  have  been  well 
known  to  the  persons  to  whom  he  wrote. 
Many  clear  indications  manifest  that  this 
John  was  of  Jewish  origin.  Now,  there  were 
two  persons  of  this  name  well  known  to  the 
seven  churohea — John  the  apostle,  and  John 
the  elder.  Had  the  author  been  the  apostle, 
he  would  probably,  after  the  manner  of  Paul, 
have  designated  himself  as  '  the  apostle/  So 
far  as  the  title  has  value,  its  evidence  is 
against  the  apostolic  origin;  for  'John  the 
divine,'  or  theologian,  is  an  inferior  appella- 
tion to  '  John  the  apostle,'  and  not  likely  to 
have  been  given  to  one  to  whom  the  latter  of 
right  belonged.  If,  however,  we  turn  to  indi- 
cations contained  in  the  Apocalypse  itself,  and 
compare  the  thoughts,  views,  and  style  of  its 
writer  with  those  which  appear  in  the  known 
writings  of  the  evangelist,  we  are  famished 
with  reason  to  deny  that  the  latter  was  its 
author.  Some  points  of  agreement  between 
the  two  there  are,  but  not  more  than  ean  aw 
explained  on  the  ground  of  their  being  alike 
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scholars  in  the  common  school  of  Jesus. 
Points  of  diversity  however  exist,  which,  re- 
garding fundamental  conceptions,  prove  that 
he  who  wrote  the  Gospel  and  the  First  Epis- 
tle of  John,  did  not  write  the  Revelation. 
The  evangelist,  for  instance,  contemplates 
tile  union  of  all  men  generally  in  the  king- 
dom of  the  Messiah  (i.  16 ;  xi.  02 ;  xii.  32. 
1  John  ii.  2),  but  the  apocalyptist  only  a  se- 
lection of  all  the  tribes  of  earth  (xiii.  8;  xvii. 
8;  xx.  10),  with  which  are  connected  a  first 
and  a  second  resurrection ;  while  a  different 
view  is  found  in  the  gospel  (v.  21.  seq.). 

Entirely  diverse  are  the  respective  views 
of  the  appearance  of  Christ  which  the  evan- 
gelist represents  in  its  idealised,  and  the 
writer  of  the  Revelation  in  its  Jewish  and 
sensuous  form.  Especially  to  be  noticed  in 
the  latter,  as  quite  contrary  to  the  spirit  of 
John' 8  Gospel,  is  the  re  tributary  and  revenge- 
ful tone  that  prevails.  In  the  Gospel,  what 
is  universal  in  tone  and  bearing  preponde- 
rates over  what  is  Jewish.  In  the  Apoca- 
lypse, what  is  Jewish  preponderates  over 
what  is  universal.  In  the  first,  the  Jew  is 
sunk  in  the  man.  In  the  second,  the  man 
is  sunk  in  the  Jew.  The  Apocalypse  goes  in 
spirit  little  beyond  the  prophets  of  whose 
writings  it  makes  most  ample  use.  The 
Gospel  surpasses  every  sacred  writing  in 
comprehensiveness,  and  is  the  great  charter- 
book  of  human  kind.  These  and  other  di- 
versities are  so  clear,  and  relate  to  matters 
so  essential,  that  if  they  suffice  not  to  indi- 
cate two  separate  writers,  we  have  no  grounds 
for  confiding  in  internal  marks  of  author- 
ship, and  must  resign  the  hope  of  establish- 
ing from  its  contents  the  authenticity  of  any 
ancient  writing. 

We  thus  seem  thrown  on  presbyter  John, who 
was  a  disciple  of  Jesus,  and  bishop  of  Ephe- 
sus  in  the  time  of  the  apostle  John,  having 
repaired  to  that  city,  probably,  before  the 
apostle,  who  appears  not  to  have  left  Jeru- 
salem till  its  final  overthrow.  The  terms 
employed  by  the  apocalyptist  to  describe 
himself,  *  your  brother  and  companion  in 
tribulation,'  apply  with  greater  propriety  to 
the  presbyter  than  the  apostle.  Another  par- 
ticular respecting  himself  given  by  the  author 
is,  that  he  '  was  in  the  isle  that  is  called  Pat- 
mos'  (i.  9).  But  this  aids  us  not  in  deter- 
mining the  authorship  of  the  piece.  Nor 
do  we  know  what  the  occasion  was  which 
carried  the  writer  thither.  Most  authorities, 
as  well  those  of  ancient  as  those  of  mo- 
dem days,  have  assumed  that  John  was 
banished  to  the  island.  The  notion  borrows 
some,  though  small,  support  from  the  words, 
*  for  the  word  of  God  and  for  the  testimony 
of  Jesus  Christ'  (9). 

The  earliest  clear  external  testimony  we 
possess,  that  of  Justin  Martyr,  makes  John 
the  apostle  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse. 
This  opinion  may  have  arisen  from  the  fact 
that  both  persons  were  named  John,  sad 


both  were  disciples  of  Jesus.  Had  the  opi- 
nion of  Justin  been  that  of  the  church  gene- 
rally, this  writing  would  have  met  with  uni- 
versal reception,  whereas  it  was  not  admitted 
into  the  Syrian  Peschito,  and  other  ancient 
authorities  either  doubted  or  denied  its  apos- 
tolic authority. 

The  reception  of  the  Apocalypse  by  Justin 
as  the  work  of  the  apostle  John,  suffices  to 
prove  that  it  must  have  been  in  existence 
before  the  end  of  the  first  century.  Still 
further  back  within  that  century  is  the  book 
carried,  if  we  may  in  this  rely  on  an  alleged 
opinion  of  Papias.  In  the  Revelation  itself 
is  found  evidence  which  fixes  the  point  at 
which  it  was  written,  before  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  (A.  D.  70),  and  at  the  end  of 
the  reign  of  the  emperor  Nero  (A.D.  67). 
The  agreement  of  these  two  independent  in- 
dications of  time  affords  a  strong  reason  for 
fixing  the  composition  of  the  book  a  short 
time  before  the  year  seventy.  But  are  the 
indications  clear  ?  Jerusalem  is  represented 
as  still  standing  (xi.  1,  8),  but  about  to  be 
trodden  under  foot  (2),  afflicted  and  punished 
(13).  The  tenor  of  the  book  shews  it  was 
written  during  a  period  of  persecution.  Such 
a  period  was  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of 
Nero,  who  in  the  year  64  of  our  era  gave 
expression  to  his  own  cruelty  and  the  pre- 
valent hate  against  the  Christians  by  a  bloody 
persecution,  which  extended  itself  from  Rome 
to  other  parts  of  the  empire.  On  every  side, 
alarm,  trouble,  tears,  and  death  prevailed  in 
the  churches  of  Christ  Already  may  Nero 
have  been  regarded  as  the  expected  anti- 
christ; for  from  Suetonius  (40)  we  learn 
that  he  had  received  from  magicians  a  pro- 
mise that,  after  having  lost  the  throne  of 
Rome,  he  should  possess  the  empire  of  the 
East,  with  Jerusalem  for  its  centre.  In  the 
midst  of  bis  crimes  Nero  suddenly  disap- 
peared. Hence  arose  doubts  of  his  death. 
These  grew  into  positive  opinions.  He  had 
retired  into  the  East  Having  assumed  his 
power,  he  would  return  and  punish  his  ene- 
mies (Tacit  Hist  ii.  8 ;  Dio.  Cass.  lxiv.  9 ; 
Sueton.  Nero,  07).  This  general  impression, 
of  which  deceivers  availed  themselves  in 
order  to  forward  their  pretensions,  and  which 
added  greatly  to  the  confusion  of  the  times, 
took  in  the  Christian  church,  then  strongly 
agitated  and  deeply  grieved  by  the  persecu- 
tion just  endured  under  the  cruel  monster 
who  when  dead  continued  to  disturb  ami 
affright  the  world,  a  form  which  was  of  ne- 
cessity shaped  in  part  by  its  predominant 
feelings.  Nero  was  accordingly  represented 
as  having  retired  beyond  the  Euphrates, 
whence  he,  the  great  antichrist,  would  shortly 
eome.  The  expectation  was  so  intense  and 
widely  spread,  that  it  prolonged  itself  for 
many  years. 

In  this  troubled  state  of  mind,  both  in 
the  world  and  the  church,  appeared  the 
Apocalypse,  which  in  its  general  tone  of  high 
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excitement  end  violent  agitation  bean  traces 
of  its  origin.  Borne,  as  the  centre  of  heathen- 
ism, appears  in  this  writing  as  a  beast  having 
seven  heads — the  seven  Roman  emperors 
who  ware  to  rale  before  antichrist  came. 
Of  these  heads  Nero  is  marked  out  as 
wounded  to  death,  bat  healed;  to  whom 
Satan  gave  great  power  (xiii.  1 — 8).  The 
returning  emperor  Nero,  whom  some  thought 
dead,  is  the  beast  who  *  was  and  is  not,  and 
yet  is*  (xvii.  8),  and  shall  ascend  out  of 
the  bottomless  pit  (xrii.  8).  The  water  of 
the  Euphrates  is  dried  up  (xvi.  12),  in  order 
to  make  a  way  for  him  who,  with  his  ten 
kings  of  the  East«(  satraps,  the  '  ten  horns,' 
xiii.  1),  shall  capture  and  burn  Babylon 
(Rome),  'that  great  city'  (xvii.  16—18), 
'the  woman  arrayed  in  purple  and  scarlet,' 
upon  whose  forehead  was  a  name  written, 
Mystery  (xiii.  1 — 5),  and  who  was  'drunk 
with  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  of  Jesus'  (6; 
eomp.  vi.  9).  A  right  understanding  of  the 
passage  in  xrii.  10,  11,  will  confirm  the 
riew  now  given.  The  words  run  thus: 
'There  are  seven  kings  (of  Rome);  five 
are  fallen,  and  one  is ;  the  other  is  not  yet 
come.  And  the  beast  that  was  and  is  not  is 
the  eighth,  and  is  of  the  seven.'  The  en- 
suing sketch  presents  a  comment  on  these 
words. 


1.  Augustus 
X.  Tiberius 

5.  Caligula 
4.  Claudius 
4.  Nero 

6.  Galba  (A.D.  68).  one  is 

7.  Otho  (A.D  69},  the  other  not  yet  come 
a.  Nero,  returned,  and  it  of  the  seven, 

namely  the  fifth. 


From  these  statements  we  are  able  to  fix 
die  exact  date  for  the  composition  of  the 
Apocalypse.  It  must  have  been  written  be- 
tween the  sixth  (A.D.  68)  and  the  seventh 
(A.  D.  69)  emperor  of  Rome. 

From  the  book  itself  we  have,  with  the 
aid  of  history,  endeavoured  to  ascertain  those 
things  whioh  it  chiefly  concerns  us  to  know. 
The  course  pursued  is  the  only  one  that  can 
lead  to  a  satisfactory  result  For  the  most 
part,  the  Apocalypse  has  been  grievously 
misused.  Every  new  expositor  has  arbi- 
trarily set  up  his  own  theory,  and  then  sought 
to  bend  the  facts  so  as  to  make  them  afford 
the  desired  support  In  order  to  expound 
the  prophecy,  theologians  have  turned  pro- 
phets ;  and  instead  of  confining  themselves, 
as  the  book  directs,  to  the  earliest  ages,  have 
found  its  events  in  each  successive  epoch 
down  to  the  present  day.  Were  it  possible 
for  fanaticism  to  perish  while  passion  and 
ignorance  survive,  the  conflicting  theories 
that  have  been  advanced  would  by  this  time 
have  shown  that  all  are  equally  false  and 
unsupported  which  relate  to  any  period  or 
person  not  to  be  found  in  the  earl?  days 
within  which  the  scope  of  the  work  is  ex- 
fwaaly  restricted. 


Bleek  (Bdtriige  tur  Evang.  Kritik,  1846), 
among  other  excellent  observations  on  our 
subject,  has  the  following :  'lam  convinced 
that  though  both  writings  (the  Gospel  of 
John  and  the  Apocalypse)  have  much  that  is 
kindred  one  with  another  in  their  manner 
of  thought  and  even  language,  yet  are  they 
too  dissimilar  in  their  entire  character  to  be 
the  work  of  one  author,  even  if  composed  at 
different  times,  and  specially  as  the  work  of 
one  and  the  same  apostle.  If  both  are  the 
productions  of  native  and  Palestinian  Jews, 
the  writer  of  the  Apocalypse  displays  an 
altogether  different  tone  of  thought  from 
that  of  the  evangelist,  and  a  proneness  to 
Rabbinical  and  Cabbalistic  learning  from 
which  the  evangelist  is  far  removed,  and 
which,  as  appears  from  Acts  iv.  13,  the 
apostle  John  was  by  no  means  likely  to 
possess.'  The  same  learned  and  judicious 
divine  gives  the  result  of  a  careful  investi- 
gation in  these  words:  '  The  Apocalypse  does 
not  prove  itself  to  be  the  work  of  the  apostle 
John ;  much  rather  do  its  allusions  regard- 
ing the  seer  and  its  author  make  it  probable 
that  he  was  a  different  person,  bearing  the 
name  of  John,  but  not  belonging  to  the 
number  of  Christ's  immediate  disciples;  that 
for  the  most  part  and  pretty  early,  at  least 
from  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  the 
church  ascribed  it  to  the  apostle  John — a 
fact  which  is  explained  naturally  if  the  book 
came  not  from  the  apostle,  but  presbyter 
John.' 

JOKTAN,  son  of  Eber  and  descendant  of 
Shem  (Gen.  x.  25),  was  the  forefather  of 
several  Arab  tribes  situated  in  the  south- 
west of  Arabia,  and  called  by  the  modern 
Arabians  Joktanidas,  who  were  accounted  of 
pure  Arab  blood.  In  the  province  of  Yemen, 
which  is  said  to  comprise  the  country  south 
from  Mecca  to  the  extremity  of  the  land 
lying  along  the  east  of  the  Red  sea,  is  a 
district  bearing  the  name  of  Kachtan,  the 
ancient  Joktan,  with  a  city  called  Bei$chat- 
Jaktan.  This  district,  in  consequence  of  the 
productiveness  of  the  soil  and  the  proximity 
of  the  sea,  was  the  abode  of  a  large  popula- 
tion.    See  Ababia. 

JONAH  (H.  a  dove),  the  son  of  a  certain 
Amittai  (Jonah i.  1),  of  whom  nothing  morels 
known.  In  2  Kings  xiv.  25,  we  find  a  Jonah 
mentioned  as  a  servant  of  God,  the  son  of 
Amittai,  the  prophet,  of  Gath-hepher  (in 
Zebulun,  Josh.  xix.  13),  who  announced  a 
victory  to  Jeroboam  II.  (825 — 784  A.C.). 
Of  this  prophet  no  further  information  is 
given ;  nor  do  we  possess  the  oracle  which 
he  delivered  on  the  recorded  occasion, 
though,  since  he  is  spoken  of  as  well  known, 
he  can  hardly  have  failed  to  utter  other  pro- 
phetic words.  Here  we  have  another  proof 
that  it  is  but  a  portion  of  the  fine  Hebrew  lite- 
rature that  has  been  preserved.  The  loss  is 
as  much  to  be  deplored  as  it  is  irreparable. 
We  are,  however,  hence  taught  by  Providence 
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Itself  that  the  Scripture,  as  it  existed  at  first, 
and  as  it  was  designed  for  man's  education, 
was  not  an  absolute  and  unchangeable  whole. 
The  absence  of  some  portions  should  make 
us  more  highly  appreciate  what  remains. 

There  is  little  positive  evidence  connect- 
ing the  person  of  whom  we  have  just  spoken 
with  '  Jonah  the  son  of  Amittai,'  respecting 
whom  we  find  a  brief  narrative  among  the 
minor  prophets ;  though  it  is  not  impossible 
that  the  unknown  author  of  that  account 
may  have  intended  his  statement  to  refer  to 
the  Israelite  prophet  of  Jeroboam's  reign. 
At  the  same  time,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  a 
late  writer  may  have  employed  the  distin- 
guished name  of  the  ancient  Jonah  in  order 
to  make  it  the  nuoleus  of  a  narrative  whose 
chief  purpose,  being  didactic,  would,  like  the 
parable  of  the  trees  choosing  a  king  (Judg. 
ix.  8,  se<j.),\he  rich  man  and  Laiarus  (Luke 
xvi  19,  sey.)»  au^  tne  Good  Samaritan  (x. 
80,  teq>)f  assume  an  historical  shape.  And 
to  the  fact  that  Jonah  the  prophet  is  the 
subject  of  the  narrative,  may  it  have  been 
chiefly  owing  that  the  document  was  received 
into  die  Jewish  canon,  a  result  which  would 
be  facilitated  by  tile  religious  tone  of  the 
work,  and  the  worthy  ideas  of  God  whioh  it 
implies  or  sets  forth.  Other  grounds  for  its 
admission  do  not  make  themselves  promi- 
nent; for  excepting  Jonah's  prayer  (ii.),  the 
piece  is  written  in  prose,  and  is  rather  a 
brief  history  than  a  prophecy. 

That  history  relates  that  Jonah,  the  son 
of  Amittai,  being  directed  by  God  to  go  to- 
wards the  East,  in  order  to  utter  his  prophetic 
warnings  against  Nineveh,  disobeyed,  and  fled 
towards  the  West,  taking  ship  at  Joppa  for 
the  remote  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 
While  thus  flying  from  duty,  he  is  overtaken 
by  a  storm.  The  ship  is  in  peril.  A  pro- 
pitiating victim  is  sought  for,  and  the  fu- 
gitive Jonah  is  cast  into  the  sea.  A  calm 
ensues.  By  the  express  act  of  Jehovah,  a 
great  fish  swallows  the  prophet,  who  remains 
in  its  belly  three  days  and  three  nights  (i.). 
There,  however,  he  offers  up  a  prayer  to  God, 
in  consequence  of  which  he  is  '  vomited  out 
upon  the  dry  land'  (ii.).  A  second  message 
bids  Jonah  execute  the  Divine  mission. 
Jonah  obeys.  The  people  of  Nineveh,  with 
its  monarch,  repent  and  are  forgiven  (in.). 
This  pardon  offends  Jonah,  who  even  begs 
God  to  take  his  life.  Being  reproved  of  God, 
and  apparently  doubting  that  the  threatened 
overthrow  of  Nineveh  might  still  ensue,  he 
■eats  himself  on  the  east  of  it  under  a  booth 
which  he  has  made,  '  in  order  to  see  what 
would  become  of  the  city.'  Here  God  causes 
to  rise  as  a  shelter  over  him  a  gourd  {kikayon), 
whioh  pleases  Jonah,  but  of  which  in  the 
morning  he  is  deprived  by  a  worm  prepared 
of  God.  Then  a  vehement  east  wind  beats 
on  his  head,  so  that  the  prophet  wishes  for 
death.  God  interposes  and  asks  Jonah  if  it 
it  right  that  he  should  'be  angry  for  she 


gourd t  •Yea,'  is  the  reply.  'How  much 
more,  then/  is  the  rejoinder, '  should  I  spare 
the  great  city  of  Nineveh !'  In  the  concluding 
words  of  the  book  we  find  its  lesson  and  its 
aim.  The  work  was  obviously  designed  in 
the  main  to  teach  the  Jews  that  God's  mercy 
was  not  confined  to  them,  but  extended  to 
the  heathen  nations  whom  they  hated.  In 
agreement  with  this  purpose,  God  is  de- 
scribed as  the  sovereign  cause  and  arbiter 
of  all  things — life  and  death,  weal  and  woe  (i. 
1,  4, 17 ;  ii.  10 ;  iv.  6,  7, 10, 11),  in  the  allot- 
ment of  which  he  is  guided  by  infinite  good- 
ness (iii.  10;  iv.  2,  10,  11).  The  lesson  is 
taught  the  more  strikingly  and  effectually, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  exhibited  in  the  history  of 
an  ancient  prophet,  and  in  relation  to  the 
great  enemy  and  enslaver  of  the  Israelites, 
the  people  of  Nineveh.  That  prophet  even 
was  not  spared  severe  trial  and  punishment 
in  consequence  of  the  indocilily  which  he 
displayed  to  the  Divine  will,  whether  in  re- 
fusing to  visit  Nineveh  because  he  knew 
God's  gracious  intentions  (iv.  2),  or  in  ac 
quiescing  in  the  mercy  which  God  shewed 
to  its  inhabitants  when  they  manifested  true 
repentance  (iv.  1,  4,  9). 

This  great  moral  lesson,  the  nature  of 
which  refers  the  date  of  the  book  to  a  period 
when  the  frozen  bands  of  Jewish  exclusive  - 
ness  began  to  •  give  way  under  the  geuial 
warmth  of  the  approaching  Sun  of  Righteous- 
ness, received  from  the  author  an  iuve&tiuent 
conformable  to  the  spirit  and  tendencies  of 
his  age.  The  miraculous  in  the  narrative, 
which  has  been  a  stumbling-block  to  the 
devout  and  an  occasion  of  profane  jesting 
to  the  irreligious,  belongs  to  the  period  in 
which  it  took  its  origin;  the  great  troths 
around  which  these  miracles  are  thrown, 
remain  a  permanent  possession  for  man. 
Ordinary  expositors,  however,  have  strangely 
confounded  the  natural  and  the  supernatural 
in  these  events.  That  Coquerel,  in  order, 
as  he  supposes,  to  save  the  miraelo  involved 
in  the  preservation  of  Jonah  bf  ts*  Ish, 
declares  that  Jonah  was  in  a  state  of  insen- 
sibility during  his  stay  in  its  beDr  (oomp. 
Jonah  U.  1).  Hendanon  also,  wftn  others, 
has  taken  pains  to  determine  the  exact  plant 
intended  by  the  gourd.  The  latter  identifies 
it  with  the  Hicinus  Communis  (linn.)  com- 
monly known  by  the  name  of  Pa Ima  Christi. 
. . . .  *  This  plant,'  he  says  is  indigenous  in 
India,  Palestine,  Arabia,  Africa,  and  the 
East  of  Europe,  and  on  account  of  its  sin- 
gular beauty  is  cultivated  in  gardens.  It  is 
a  biennial,  and  usually  grows  to  the  height 
of  from  eight  to  ten  feet  The  collective 
shade  of  the  leaves  affords  an  excellent 
shelter  from  the  heat  of  the  son.  It  is  ej 
exceedingly  quick  growth  and  ha*  bum  kmmen 
in  America  to  reach  the  height  teen  ef  thir- 
teen feet  in  leu  than  three  months,'  Tea,  bat 
Jonah's  kikayon  was  a  sudden  and  imme- 
diate growth;  an  extraordinary  pcodatiioa. 
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to  look  for  which  among  the  ordinary  plants 
of  the  earth,  shews  a  strange  confusion  of 
ideas,  if  Dot  a  tendency  towards  the  least 
tenable  process  in  extreme  rationalism.  The 
writer  intended  to  ascribe  the  kticayo*  to  the 
sole  operation  of  God's  extraordinary  work- 
ing, which,  as  being  extraordinary,  cannot 
be  bronght  into  the  category  of  ordinary 
laws  and  processes.  The  worm  no  less  than 
the  gourd,  and  the  great  fish  as  well,  are 
exhibited  as  specially  *nd  for  the  purpose 
1  prepared '  of  God.  They  cannot,  therefore, 
come  within  the  animal  or  vegetable  king- 
dom of  nature,  and  their  credibility  must  be 
judged  of  as  they  appear  in  themselves,  and 
in  their  relations  to  the  high  spiritual  truths 
which  they  accompany.  And  none  but  those 
who  deny  the  possibility  of  miracles,  can  main- 
tain that  it  was  beyond  the  range  of  God's 
power  to  prepare  these  extraordinary  instru- 
ments for  instructing  his  people. 

JOPPA,  in  the  Hebrew  Japho,  now  Jaffa, 
a  very  ancient  Philistian  city,  having  an  ele- 
vated position  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, from  ten  to  fifteen  hours  north-west 
of  Jerusalem,  three  from  Bamah,  in  the 
territory  of  Dan,  with  a  harbour  celebrated 
in  ancient  and  modern  times  (Josh.  xtx.  48), 
which  from  its  proximity  was  of  great  use  and 
importance  to  the  metropolis  of  Palestine, 


'Near  here,  says,  St  Jerome,  'I  saw 
the  lesmuns  of  the  chain  wherewith  Andro- 
meda wan  bound  to  the  rock,  until  delivered 
by  Perseus  from  the  sea  monster.'  To  Joppa 
Hiram  sent  cedars  of  Lebanon  for  the  build- 
ing of  the  temple  (3  Chron.  ii.  16 ) ;  here 
Feter  aaw  the  vision  of  things  common  and 
unclean;  ami  hem  Tabitha  waa  raised  from 
the  dead  (Acts  is.  80-48;  x.  xL).  In  the 
Bomaa  war  the  place  was  destroyed  by 
Oeesius,  but  wen  restored.  Its  inhabitants 
being  smiiotea  to  pfrasy,  caused  Vespasian 
Vol.IL 


to  build  a  fortification  there.  In  later  times 
Joppa,  for  many  centuries,  was  s  bishop's 
see.  This  was  restored  by  the  crusaders, 
and  the  town  beautified.  At  present  it  con- 
tains from  five  to  seven  thousand  inhabi- 
tants. It  lies  in  a  productive  and  beautiful 
vicinity,  affording  fine  views. 

'The  morning  dawned  on  a  long  low 
sandy  shore,  terminated  by  a  small  promon- 
tory, on  which  stood  Jaffa  among  its  green 
gardens,  looking  cool,  pleasant  and  welcom- 
ing, contrasted  with  the  surrounding  desert 
and  the  foaming  sea.  Its  harbour  is  a 
miserable  little  enclosure  of  rooks,  which 
breaks  the  force  of  the  Mediterranean  waves, 
and  just  enables  one  to  disembark.  The 
town  is  a  labyrinth  of  khans,  convents,  nsr- 
row  lanes,  deserted  ruins,  and  waste  places, 
with  a  few  diogy  streets  leading  from  one 
wretohed  quarter  to  another. 

'  In  the  evening  I  went  out  to  enjoy  the 
cool  breeze  upon  the  house-top ;  and,  look- 
ing over  the  flat-roofed  city,  saw  its  various 
surfaces  all  alive,  and  sprinkled  with  gaily- 
dressed  Syrians.  The  superior  of  die  con- 
vent sat  with  me  for  some  time,  and  pro- 
fessed to  point  out  the  house-top  whereon 
Peter  prayed  and  saw  the  great  vision  of 
tolerance. 

<  The  town  looked  much  better  this  morn- 
ing; the  basears  and  markets  seemed  rail 
of  business,  and  looked  very  gay  with  Syrian 
silks  and  shining  arms,  and  a  profusion  of 
fruit,  flowers,  and  vegetables.  The  gateway 
was  filled  with  Turkish  soldiers,  and  opened 
on  a  vacant  space  between  it  and  the  draw- 
bridge, presenting  s  very  picturesque  appear- 
ance :  in  front  is  a  handsome  marble  foun- 
tain, engraved  with  many  Arabic  inscriptions, 
which  recommended  the  traveller,  as  he 
quaffed  the  stream,  to  bless  the  giver  of  it 
An  arcade  of  thickly  clustering  vines  shaded 
the  enclosure,  round  which  were  recesses 
thronged  with  a  gowned  and  bearded  mul- 
titude, smoking  and  chatting  gravely,  or 
playing  chess  as  intently  as  in  that  sublime 
sketch  of  Retsch'B  where  man  gambles  for 
his  soul  to  Satan.  Groups  of  picturesque 
and  dark-eyed  girls  displayed  the  most  grace- 
ful attitudes  as  they  bent  to  fill  their  water- 
jars,  or  balanced  them  daintily  on  their  veiled 
heads.  A  broad  sandy  path  leads  from  the 
town  through  rioh  gardens,  shaded  by  cy- 
presses and  mimosas,  and  hedged  with  gi- 
gantic cactus,  to  another  handsome  fountain, 
and  an  open  space  sheltered  by  palms,  under 
which  several  parties  of  travellers,  with  their 
kneeling  camels  and  their  little  fires,  were 
luxuriously  resting.  After  some  three  miles, 
the  road  opened  upon  the  wide  plain  of 
Sharon,  sprinkled  with  the  iris,  wild  tulip, 
and  almost  every  flower,  except  its  rose. 
The  hill  country  of  Judea  lay  before  us  in 
a  mint  blue  ridge;  the  plains  of  Asoalon 
extended  on  the  right;  the  high  tower  of 
Jsamleh  appeared  in  the  distance ;  and  the 
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next  evening  we  were  to  rest  at  Jerusalem.' — 
Warburton. 

JORAM  (H.  elevated;  A.M.  4061,  A.C. 
887,  V.  890),  ninth  king  of  Israel,  son  of 
Ahab  and  Jezebel,  successor  of  his  bro- 
ther Ahaziah  (2  Kings  i.  17;  iii.  1),  was 
somewhat  less  wicked  than  his  parents 
(2,  3).  With  the  aid  of  Jehoshaphat,  king 
of  Jiulah,  he  defeated  a  confederacy  of  the 
Moabites  (4 — 7,  9,  seq.).  He  put  down  the 
worship  of  Baal,  but  was  zealous  in  favour 
of  the  image-worship  that  had  been  intro- 
duced by  Jeroboam.  In  Joram's  time  falls 
the  prophetic  ministry  of  Elisha,  by  whose 
co-operation  the  king  succeeded  in  making 
a  stand  against  the  Syrians  of  Damascus; 
but  in  a  battle  against  their  ruler  Hazael, 
being  wounded,  he  was  put  to  death  by  his 
subject  Jehu,  whom  Elisha  had  caused  to 
be  secretly  anointed  king  over  Israel  (2  Kings 
iii. — viii.  24). 

JOED  AN  (  H.,  from  a  root  meaning  to  flaw)  f 
the  only  considerable  river  of  Palestine, 
whose  chief  source,  according  to  the  Rev. 
W.  M.  Thomson  (Bibliotheca  Sacra,  iii.  0, 
p.  184,  «y.),  is  the  fountain  of  the  Hasbany, 
which  lies  N.  W.  from  Hasbeiya.  It  boils  up 
from  the  bottom  of  a  shallow  pool,  and  even 
in  the  dry  season  forms  a  considerable  stream. 
It  meanders  for  the  first  three  miles  through 
a  narrow  but  very  lovely  and  highly  culti- 
vated valley.  Its  margin  is  protected  and 
adorned  with  the  green  fringe  and  dense 
shade  of  the  sycamore,  butn,  and  willow  trees, 
while  innumerable  fish  sport  in  its  cool  and 
crystal  bosom.  It  then  sinks  rapidly  down 
a  constantly  deepening  gorge  of  dark  basalt 
for  about  six  miles,  where  it  reaches  the 
level  of  a  great  volcanic  plain  extending  to 
the  marsh  above  the  Huleh.  Thus  far  the 
direction  is  nearly  south,  but  it  now  bears 
a  little  westward,  and  in  eight  or  ten  miles 
falls  into  the  marsh  about  midway  between 
the  eastern  and  western  mountains.  Pursu- 
ing a  southern  direction  through  the  middle 
of  the  marsh  for  about  ten  miles,  it  enters 
the  lake  Huleh  not  far  from  its  N.  W.  corner, 
having  been  immensely  enlarged  by  the  waters 
from  the  great  fountains  of  Banias,  Tell  el- 
Kady,  el-Mellahah,  Derakit  or  Belat,  and  in- 
numerable other  springs.  The  Huleh  may 
be  eight  miles  long,  and  the  river,  after  it 
issues  from  the  lake,  preserves  the  same 
southerly  course  until  it  falls  into  the  sea  of 
Tiberias.  Although  the  channel  immediately 
above  the  fountain  of  the  Hasbany  is  during 
most  of  the  year  dry  and  dusty,  yet  in  the 
rainy  season  a  great  volume  of  water  rushes 
down  from  the  heights  of  Jebel  es- Sheikh 
above  Rasheiya,  a  distance  of  twenty  miles, 
and  unites  with  the  water  of  this  fountain. 
The  stream  is  then  so  formidable  as  to  re- 
quire a  good  stone  bridge,  which  is  thrown 
across  it  a  few  rods  below  the  fountain. 

While  the  Hasbany  is  the  main  source 
of  the  Jordan,  Banias  (see  Cjkbabjea  Phi- 


lippi)  and  Tell  (eee  Daw)  also  communi- 
cate supplies.  These  two  fountains  rise 
near  together.  The  entire  length  of  their 
streams  is  five  or  six  miles.  In  regard  to 
the  opinion  of  Josephus,  Robinson  thinks 
that,  in  accordance  with  popular  usage,  the 
historian  limits  the  name  of  Jordan  to  these 
shorter  streams,  leaving  out  of  account  the 
longer  and  larger  Hasbany.  In  thus  giving 
preference  to  the  less  considerable,  the  Jews 
may  have  been  influenced  by  national  pre- 
judice. The  Jordan  was  their  only  river, 
die  national  and  sacred  stream.  They  may 
therefore  have  felt  an  interest  in  making  it 
wholly  their  own,  and  have  thus  chosen  to 
find  its  sources  at  Banias,  within  their  own 
'borders,  rather  than  in  the  Hasbany,  which 
came  from  without  their  territory.  Josephus 
thought  that  the  Jordan  had  its  source  at 
Banias,  and  what  he  terms  the  lesser  Jordan, 
at  Tell  el-Kady.  Another  stream  might  put 
in  a  claim,  perhaps,  to  the  supersession 
of  the  Hasbany;  for  the  Hieromax,  which 
comes  into  the  Jordan  below  the  lake  of 
Tiberias,  is  very  much  longer  than  the  former. 
Without,  however,  entering  into  minute  par- 
ticulars, we  are  safe  in  saying  that  the  sources 
of  the  Jordan  are  found  in  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  great  Lebanon  range 

From  the  lake  Huleh  the  Jordan  flows 
through  a  narrow  valley  over  a  rocky  bed, 
and  after  a  course  of  about  three  hours  falls 
into  the  sea  of  Tiberias.  Passing  out  of  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  latter  lake,  the 
river,  inclining  first  to  the  west,  then  to  the 
east,  and  receiving  some  small  tributaries, 
passes  on  till  it  disappears  and  is  lost  in 
the  Dead  sea. 

The  valley  of  the  Jordan  is  a  part  of  the 
larger  valley  of  the  Arabah.  This  long 
fissure  of  the  earth  may  be  said  to  extend 
from  Banias,  at  the  foot  of  Jebel  es-Sheikh, 
to  the  Red  sea,  comprising  the  lskes  el- 
Huleh  (Waters  of  Merom),  Tiberias  (sea 
of  Galilee),  the  Jordan,  the  Dead  sea 
(Lacus  Asphaltites).  ^he  northern  half 
is  watered  by  the  Jordan,  which  daring  its 
course  expands  into  the  two  fresh -water 
lakes  just  mentioned,  and  is  at  length  lost 
in  the  bitter  waters  of  the  Dead  sea ;  this 
latter  occupying  the  middle  point  of  the 
great  valley  nearly  equidistant  from  its  two 
extremities.  From  the  lake  of  Tiberias  to 
the  Une  of  cliffs  some  three  hours  south  of 
'the  Dead  sea,  the  valley  or  great  chasm 
bears  among  the  Arabs  the  name  el-Ghor; 
above  and  south  of  the  offset  of  those  clifls, 
and  so  to  Akabah,  it  is  known  only  as 
Wady  el-Akabah.  Its  breadth  at  Jericho  is 
from  10  to  12  English  miles;  at  Ain  Jiddy 
it  is  rather  more.  From  the  pass  of  Nemela 
to  Ain  el-Weibeh,  in  the  Arabah,  it  is  nearly 
the  same  as  at  Jericho,  while  at  Akabah  it 
is  contracted  to  about  half  that  distance. 
The  waters  of  this  valley  lie  much  below 
the  level  of  the  Mediterranean.    Then  are 
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'  two  descents,  one  from  the  north,  the  other 
from  the  south,  of  which  the  latter  is  the 
longer  and  the  greater.  The  ghor  between 
the  lake  Tiberias  and  the  Dead  sea  is  in 
itself  a  desert,  except  so  far  as  the  Jordan 
and  occasional  fountains  cover  small  portions 
of  it  with  exuberant  fertility.  On  the  south 
of  the  Dead  sea,  where  instead  of  the  Jordan 
we  find  only  during  the  rainy  season  the 
torrents  of  el-Jeib,  the  surface  of  the  Arabah 
is  almost  uninterruptedly  a  frightful  desert. 
Not  the  least  remarkable  circumstance  in 
regard  to  the  great  valley  lying  between  the 
Dead  and  the  Bed  sea,  is  the  fact,  that  until 
the  present  century  its  existence  remained 
unknown  to  modern  geographers.  In  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  the  knowledge  and  the 
name  of  Arabah  go  back  to  a  high  antiquity. 
The  Hebrew  word  Arabah,  signifying  in 
general  *  a  desert  plain '  or  steppe,  is  applied 
with  the  article  {the  Arabah)  as  the  proper 
name  of  the  great  valley  in  question  in  its 
whole  length,  and  has  come  down  to  us  in 
the  same  form  in  Arabic,  namely,  el- Arabah 
(in  the  Heb.,  Is.  xxxiii.  9.  Jer.  1.  12 ;  li.  43). 
We  find  the  Hebrew  Arabah  connected  with 
the  Bed  sea  and  Elath  (Deut.  i.  1;  ii.  8). 
The  Dead  sea  itself  is  called  the  sea  of  the 
Arabah  (in  the  Heb.,  Josh.  iii.  16).  It  ex- 
tended also  towards  the  north  to  the  lake  of 
Tiberias  (in  the  Heb.,  Josh.  xii.  3),  and  the 
erboth  (plains)  of  Jericho  and  Moab  were 
parts  of  it  (Josh.  v.  10.   Deut.  xxxiv.  1,8). 

The  present  Arabic  name  for  the  Jordan 
is  es-Sheriab,  the  Watering-place,  to  which 
the  epithet  el-Keber,  th*  Great,  is  some- 
times annexed,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
Sheriat  el-Mandhur,  or  Yarmuk,  the  ancient 
Hieromax,  which  joins  it  from  the  east  about 
two  hours  below  the  lake  of  Tiberias. 

According  to  Burckhardt,  the  ghor  at  the 
upper  end  runs  in  a  course  from  north  by 
east  to  south  by  west,  and  is  about  two  hours 
broad.  Opposite  Jericho,  Robinson  found 
its  general  course  to  be  the  same,  but  in 
consequence  of  the^retiring  of  the  mountains 
on  both  sides,  its  breadth  is  there  much 
greater,  being  not  less  than  three  and  a  half 
or  four  hours.  The  Jordan  issues  from  the 
lake  of  Tiberias  near  its  south-west  corner, 
where  are  still  traces  of  the  site  and  walls  of 
the  ancient  Tarichaa.  The  river  at  first 
winds  very  much,  and  flows  for  three  hours 
near  the  western  hills;  then  turns  to  the 
eastern,  on  which  side  it  continues  its  course 
for  several  hours  to  the  district  called  Kurn 
el-Hemar,  or  '  Ass's  Horn,'  two  hours  below 
Beisan,  or  Bethsan,  where  it  again  returns 
to  the  western  side  of  the  valley.  Opposite 
Jericho  and  towards  the  Dead  sea,  its  course 
is  nearer  to  the  eastern  mountains,  about 
two -thirds  or  three -fourths  of  the  valley 
lying  here  on  its  western  side. 

A  few  hundred  yards  below  the  point 
where  the  Jordan  issues  from  the  lake  Tibe- 
rias, it  a  ford  ekweby  the  rains  of  a  Boman 


bridge  of  ten  arches.  About  two  honrs  fur- 
ther down  is  another  old  bridge.  Somewhat 
higher  up,  but  in  sight  of  the  bridge,  is 
another  ford.  A  ford  is  found  near  Beisan. 
Indeed,  the  river  is  fordable  in  many  places 
during  summer,  but  the  few  spots  where 
it  may  be  crossed  in  the  rainy  season  are 
known  only  to  the  Arabs. 

The  surface  of  the  plaiu  of  Jericho  lead- 
ing down,  to  the  Jordan  is  for  the  first  part 
of  the  way  undulating,  but  it  becomes  al- 
most a  perfect  level  as  you  advance.  It  is 
compact  and  hard,  formed  of  gravel,  sand, 
and  clay,  and  susceptible  of  an  easy  resto- 
ration to  tillage  and  fertility.  It  is  mostly 
bare  of  vegetation.  Many  small  tracts  of 
lower  ground  are  white  with  an  efflorescenoe 
of  salt  with  which  the  soil  is  strongly  im- 
pregnated. About  a  mile  from  the  river  a 
meagre  and  scattered  shrubbery  appears. 
Half  a  mile  farther  on  you  descend  to  a 
lower  stage  of  the  plain.  This  is  separated 
from  the  higher  level  by  a  bank  of  marl  or  . 
clay,  running  nearly  parallel  with  the  Jordan, 
from  30  to  40  feet  in  height,  generally  preci- 
pitous, but  cut  through  in  many  places  by 
channels.  Near  the  summit  of  this  bank  are 
thin  strata  of  limestone  which  are  seen 
throughout  the  mass.  The  plain  along  the  base 
of  this  high  bank  is  covered  with  sand,  but 
the  clay  predominates  towards  the  river,  aud 
the  visitor  soon  finds  himself  involved  in  a 
thicket  of  luxurious  shrubs  and  low  tangled 
bushes,  which  meet  across  the  narrow  path 
and  obstruct  the  way.  The  banks  of  the 
river  are  covered  with  a  luxuriant,  crowded 
forest  of  willows,  tamarisks,  oleanders,  and 
cane.  The  highest  of  these  trees  do  not 
attain  an  elevation  of  more  than  30  or  40 
feet,  and  few  of  them  are  above  five  or  six 
inches  in  diameter.  This  verdant  canopy 
of  foliage,  and  the  luxuriant  undergrowth  of 
cane  and  brushwood,  conceal  the  river  from 
view  until  you  nearly  reach  the  water's  edge. 
Robinson  (ii.  256)  considers  the  river  to  • 
have  here  three  sets  of  banks : — I.  the  upper 
or  outer  ones,  forming  the  first  descent  from 
the  level  of  the  great  valley;  II.  the  lower 
or  middle  ones,  enclosing  the  tract  of  vege- 
tation; and  III.  the  actual  banks  of  the 
channel. 

The  lofty  mountains  that  bound  the  valley 
of  the  Jordan  are  bare  and  desolate.  That 
upon  the  west  is  more  precipitous,  while  the 
eastern,  rising  by  a  more  gradual  slope, 
attains  to  nearly  double  its  elevation.  Nei- 
ther affords  any  important  tributaries  to 
the  river ;  and  Olin  thinks  it  probable  that 
the  Jordan  enters  the  Dead  sea  with  a 
smaller  volume  of  water  than  it  receives  from 
the  sea  of  Tiberias.  Its  loss  from  exhala- 
tion and  absorption,  in  passing  through  a 
climate  and  soil  adapted  to  make  very  large 
subtractions  from  it,  must,  in  his  opinion, 
be  equal  to  any  accession  it  may  receive 
from  any  inconsiderable  brooks,  and  from 
K9 
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the  occasional  contributions  of  mountain- 
torrents,  always  dry  except  in  the  season  of 
rains.  The  mountains  were  never  wooded 
or  tilled,  and  therefore  were  not  more  adapted 
than  at  present  to  feed  watercourses  or  arrest 
tile  passing  clouds.  There  is  no  good  rea- 
son for  believing  that  the  supply  of  water 
furnished  by  the  rains  and  by  the  melting 
of  the  snows  on  the  mountains  north  and 
north-east  of  the  sea  of  Tiberias,  was  ever 
greatly  more  abundant  than  it  is  at  present 

The  banks  of  the  Jordan  preserve  a  tole- 
rably uniform  character.  The  river  flows  in 
a  valley  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  or 
half  a  mile,  in  breadth,  sometimes  more, 
sometimes  less,  whioh  is  considerably  lower 
than  the  rest  of  the  ghor;  in  the  northern 
part,  about  forty  feet.  This  lower  valley,  when 
Burckhardt  saw  it,  was  covered  with  high 
trees  and  a  luxuriant  verdure,  affording  a 
striking  contrast  with  the  sandy  slopes  mat 
border  it  on  both  sides.  Further  down,  the 
verdure  occupies  in  some  parts  a  still  lower 
strip  along  the  river's  brink. 

The  channel  of  ths  river  varies  in  differ* 
ent  places,  being  in  tome  wider  and  more 
shallow,  and  in  others  narrower  and  deeper. 
At  the  ford  near  Bethsan,  on  the  18th  of 
March,  Irby  and  Mangles  found  the  breadth 
to  be  140  feet  by  measure ;  the  stream  waa 
swift,  and  reached  above  the  bellies  of  the 
horses.  When  Burckhardt  passed  there  in 
July,  it  was  about  three  feet  deep.  On  the 
return  of  the  former  travellers,  twelve  days 
later  (March  25th),  they  found  the  river  at 
a  lower  ford  extremely  rapid,  and  were 
obliged  to  swim  their  horses.  On  the  20th 
of  January  in  the  same  year,  as  Mr.  Bankes, 
crossed  at  or  near  the  same  lower  ford,  the 
stream  is  described  as  flowing  rapidly  over 
a  bed  of  pebbles,  but  as  easily  fordable  for 
the  horses.  Near  the  convent  of  St  John, 
the  stream  at  the  annual  visit  of  the  pilgrims 
at  Easter  is  sometimes  said  to  be  narrow, 
and  flowing,  in  fact  below  the  banks  of 
its  channel.  At  the  Greek  bathing- place 
lower  down,  it  is  described  in  1815,  on  the 
8rd  of  May,  as  rather  more  than  fifty  feet 
wide  and  five  feet  deep,  running  with  a  vio- 
lent current;  in  some  other  parts,  it  was 
very  deep.  In  1835,  on  the  23rd  of  April, 
the  water  nearly  opposite  Jericho  was  found 
considerably  below  the  banks. 

Olin  (April  21)  found  the  banks  at  Jeri- 
cho quite  full,  and  judged  they  had  recently 
been  overflowed,  from  the  water  then  standing 
on  the  lower  grounds,  and  from  marks  left 
by  it  upon  the  trees.  He  estimated  the 
river  to  be  85  or  40  yards  wide  at  the  point 
It  swept  along  with  a  rapid,  turbid  current 
The  water  was  discoloured  and  of  a  elayey 
hue.  It  bore  the  appearance  of  being  deep. 
Some  of  the  party  who  bathed  in  the  river 
round  themselves  beyond  their  depth  soon 
titer  leaving  the  shore,  and  they  were  carried 
rapidly  down  the  stream  by  the  strength  of 


the  current  On  the  12th  of  May,  Robinson 
found  near  the  plain  of  Jericho  a  very  rapid 
current  He  estimated  the  breadth  of  the 
stream  to  be  from  80  to  100  feet  It  was 
supposed  to  be  ten  or  twelve  feet  deep.  Se- 
veral of  his  party  found  the  water  beyond 
their  depth  at  about  twelve  feet  from  the 
shore.  The  current  was  so  strong,  that  a 
Btont  swimmer  of  the  Nile  was  in  crossing 
carried  several  yards  down  the  river. 

It  used  to  be  thought  that  the  Jordan  of 
old,  somewhat  like  the  Nile,  regularly  over- 
flowed its  banks  in  the  spring,  covering  with 
its  waters  the  whole  of  the  lower  valley,  and 
perhaps  sometimes  large  tracts  of  the  broad 
ghor  itself     No  such  extensive  inundation 
now  takes  place,  nor  probably  ever  did.    In 
Joshua  (iii.  15),  indeed,  it  is  said,  '  Jordan 
overtioweth  all  his  banks   all  the  time   of 
harvest'     But  the  original  Hebrew  does  not 
state  more  than  that  the  river  was  filled  to 
the  brink.  Correctly  understood,  the  Biblical 
account  corresponds  entirely  with  what  is 
known  to  be  the  ease  at  the  present  day. 
The  Israelites  crossed  the  Jordan  four  days 
before  die  Passover  (Easter),  which   they 
afterwards  celebrated  at  Gilgal  on  the  four- 
teenth &Kjot  the  first  month  (Josh.  iv.  10 ; 
v.  10).    Then,  as  now,  the  harvest  occurred 
daring  April  and  early  in  May ;  the  barley 
preceding  the  wheat  harvest  by  two  or  three 
weeks.    Then,  as  now,  there  was  a  slight 
annual  rite  of  the  river,  which  caused  it  to 
flow  at  this  season  with  full  banks,  and 
sometimes  to  spread  its  waters  even  over  the 
immediate  banks  of  its  channel  where  they 
are  lowest,  so  as  in  some  places  to  fill  the 
lower  tract  covered  with  trees  and  vegetation 
along  its  sides.    The  amount  of  the  rise  of 
the  river  would  vary  in  different  years,  which 
will  account  for  the  various  reports  and  esti- 
mates of  travellers.    The  Jordan  as  it  now 
is,   abundantly  answers  to  the  statements 
made  in  reference  to  it  by  the  sacred  writers. 
It  still  fills  its  channel  to  the  brim  in  the 
time  of  harvest,  and  a  miracle  would  be  no 
less  necessary  now  than  in  the   days  of 
Joshua  to  enable  an  immense  multitude  of 
men,  women  and  children,  with  flocks  end 
herds,  having  no  boats,  to  cross  it  at  that 
season.    The  precise  spot  at  whioh  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  passed  cannot  now  be  deter- 
mined.   In  Joshua  (iii.  16)  it  is  said  the 
people  passed  over  right  against  Jtrieho. 
And  Gilgal,  where  they  first  encamped,  is 
described  as  on  me  east  border  of  Jerssho 
(Josh.  iv.  19)*    Two  places  now  claim  the 
honour,  both  of  whioh  may  be  right;  set  a 
considerable  space  most  have  been  covered. 
The  first  spot  is  ths  bathing-plaoe  of  the 
Greek  pilgrims.    The  Latin  Christiana  here 
fixed  on  a  sits  between  two  end  three  miles 
higher  up  the  river,  being  the  sssne  k>c***ties 
as  those  that  avs  celebrated  for  having  wit- 
nessed the  baptism  of  Jssusu    The  innsnrt- 
anee  whioh  the  Jocwsm  sustsinfin  tJtutww- 
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jA  writings  indicates  its  relative,  not  its  reel 
grandeur.  'That  wee  a  magnificent  river, 
and  the  natural  and  fruitful  source  of  poetic 
imagery  to  a  Jew,  which  surpassed  in  mag- 
nitude not  only  *U  the  streams  of  his  own 
eowntry,  but,  with  the  single  exception  of 
the  Nile,  ie  larger  than  any  tributary  re- 
ceived by  the  'Great,'  that  is  the  Mediter- 
ranean tea,  along  the  whole  extent  of  its 
coast,  from  the  Atlantic  ocean  to  Mount 
Lebanon.' — Olin,  ii.  231. 

Some  parts  of  the  vale  of  the  Jordan, 
which  may  generally  be  described  as  a  desert, 
are  rich  in  verdure  and  beauty.  Immediately 
tooth  of  Bethsan,  Irby  and  Mangles  passed 
a  plain  very  thickly  covered  with  herbage, 
particularly  the  mustard  plant,  which  reached 
as  high  as  their  horses'  heads.    Hence  pro* 


ceeding  towards  the  south,  they  paeeed  oc- 
casionally over  hill  and  vale,  well  wooded, 
the  country  around  increasing  in  beauty. 
Next  day  (March  13)  they  passed  through 
some  most  beautiful  woodland  scenery,  with 
the  gall  oak,  wild  olive,  arbutus,  &c,  in 
great  luxuriance ;  and  a  variety  of  wild  flow- 
ers, as  the  cyclamen,  crimson  anemone,  and 
others,  growing  on  a  rich  soiL  After  this 
they  passed  through  a  woody,  uneven  coun- 
try, extremely  beautiful,  where  they  observed 
several  arbute  trees  of  great  beauty  and  unusual 
dimensions ;  the  trunk  of  one  was  about  six 
feet  in  circumference.  The  parts  most  noted 
for  fertility  are  the  luxuriant  plains  around 
Jericho  and  a  narrow  margin  along  the  river 
which  derives  fertility  from  its  waters. 
Olin  found  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  ex- 
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eanively  hot  (April  21).  He  teemed  to 
have  patted  into  another  tone  in  going  down 
-from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho.  The  region  was 
famed  for  the  tame  peculiarity  in  the  days 
of  Joaephus,  who  says  the  people  were  clad 
In  linen,  while  the  inhabitants  of  other  parts 
of  Jndea  wen  shivering  in  the  midst  of  snow. 
The  extreme  heat,  with  the  consequent  sul- 
triness of  the  stagnant  atmosphere,  made 
the  valley  noted  for  its  insalubrity ;  a  repu- 
tation which  it  still  deserves,  if  a  judgment 
may  be  formed  from  the  pallid,  sickly  com- 
plexion of  the  wretched  inhabitants. 

JOSEPH  (H.  increase;  A.M.  3435,  A.C. 
2113,  V.  17a\o),  son  of  Jacob  and  Rachel, 
who  being  his  father's  youngest  child  was 
the  object  of  his  special  favour,  and  so  be- 
came the  innocent  occasion  of  jealousy  and 
disturbance  in  the  family.  These  unhappy 
rivalries  and  fears  led  to  Joseph's  deportation 
into  Egypt,  where  from  a  slave  he  became 
prime  minister  of  the  kingdom,  and  by  his 
foresight  and  wisdom  preserved  the  country 
ftan  the  devastations  of  famine,  and  afforded 
an  asylnni  to  his  aged  father  and  once  jea- 
lous hot  now  repentant  brothers  (Genesis 
-xlvii*).    Being  conneoted  with  the 


monarch  as  his  grand  vizier,  and  with  the 
priestly  caste  by  marrying  the  daughter  of 
their  head  (xli.  45),  Joseph,  in  relieving 
the  distresses  of  the  nation,  established,  in 
place  of  a  free  constitution,  a  royal  despotism 
qualified  by  sacerdotal  power,  bringing  ell 
the  land,  save  that  of  the  priests,  into  the 
hands  of  the  king,  who  gave  it  back  to  its 
former  proprietors  on  condition  of  his  receiv- 
ing one-fifth  of  the  produce,  and  so  esta- 
blished a  kind  of  feudalism.  Whatever  opi- 
nion we  may  form  of  this  proceeding,  we 
shall  not  'judge  righteous  judgment '  unless 
we  take  Joseph's  position  into  account,  and 
bear  in  mind  that  civil  rights  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  social  freedom  were  not,  as  they 
are  with  us,  understood  in  an  oriental  mo- 
narchy some  four  thousand  years  ago. 

The  student  of  Egyptian  history  cannot 
fail  in  the  Biblical  narratives  to  discover 
evidence  that  Egypt  was  well  known  to  their 
writer.  Especially  do  the  details  given  in 
the  history  of  Joseph  accord  with  what  is 
known  of  Egypt  from  other  sources.  We 
direct  special  attention  to  the  implied  condi- 
tion of  the  priesthood.  Theirs  was  obviously 
a  power  which  the  leprssentadvs  of  the 
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throne  dyed  not  touch.  He  found  and  he 
left  them  free.  They  already  possessed  land 
of  their  own,  and  that  land  alone  was  ex- 
empted from  the  newly- imposed  .burdens. 
In  the  name  of  their  head,  'Poti-pherah, 
priest  or  prince  of  On,*  is  reason  to  think 
that  the  hierarchy  were  of  the  blood-royal, 
since,  to  say  nothing  of  the  import  of  '  prince/ 
the  regal  title  Pherah  or  Phre  (the  Sun) 
seems  to  indicate  a  lineal  connection  with 
the  reigning  dynasty  of  PAaraohs  or  kings. 
Certain  it  is  that  the  ascendancy  of  sacer- 
dotal influence  here  implied  is  in  strict 
agreement  with  indisputable  facts  in  Egyp- 
tian history. 

It  is  in  points  of  general  accordance  like 
this,  rather  than  in  individual  facts  or  chro- 
nological coincidences,  that  modern  disco- 
yeries  in  Egypt  hare  shown  accordance 
between  the  Bible  and  the  hietory  of  Egypt. 
Osburu  ('Ancient  Egypt'),  from  a  diligent 
study  of  the  monuments,  has,  with  success, 
^endeavoured  to  trace  this  agreement  in  these 
four  leading  particulars : — I.  Egypt  was  co- 
lonised by  the  descendants  of  Mizraim,  the 
son  of  Ham,  who  gave  the  country  its  oriental 
name  (Mizraim  or  Mizr).  This  event  took 
place  shortly  after  the  dispersion  of  mankind 
from  Babel  (Gen.  x.  13).  II.  Egypt  was  a 
settled  kingdom,  ruled  by  a  Pharaoh,  at  the 
time  of  Abraham  (xii.  10,seq.).  III.  Egypt 
acquired  immense  wealth  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  Joseph  (xlvii.).  IV.  Egypt  sus- 
tained terrible  national  calamities  at  the  time 
of  the  Exodus  (Exod.  vii. — xii.).  According 
to  him,  Joseph  was  prime  minister  to  Apho- 
phis,  one  of  the  shepherd  kings*  or  Hyksos, 
a  race  of  people  from  Canaan,  who,  invading 
and  conquering  Egypt,  reigned  at  Memphis 
611  years,  contemporaneously  with  the  de- 
scendants of  Osortasen,  whose  court  was  at 
Abydos.  Notwithstanding  the  fearful  account 
given  by  Manetho  of  the  barbarities  com- 
mitted by  the  shepherds  in  Egypt,  they  were 
evidently  a  highly  refined  race.  The  shep- 
herds adopted  the  religion,  the  manners, 
and  the  customs  of  Egypt.  The  king  of 
Egypt  with  whom  Abraham  had  had  com- 
munication 200  years  before,  was  also  a  shep- 
herd king.  Amosis  expelled  the  shepherds 
-and  recovered  the  throne  of  all  Egypt.  His 
era,  or  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  was  the  golden 
age  of  its  history.  Nearly  all  the  temples 
and  palaces,  the  ruins  of  which  are  still  in 
existence,  were  begun  by  the  Pharaohs  of 
this  illustrious  line.  The  treasures  accu- 
mulated by  the  shepherd  kings  under  the 
Administration  of  Joseph,  fceem  to  have  pro- 
duced the  usual  effect  of  enervating  the  pos- 
sessors and  exciting  the  cupidity  of  their 
still  formidable  neighbours  the  hereditary 
Pharaohs  at  Abydos.  They  became  in  their 
turn  the  aggressors,  attacked  their  ancient 
conquerors,  despoiled  them  of  their  wealth, 
and  expelled  them  from  the  limits  of  Egypt, 
of  the  whole  of  which  they  afterwards  re- 


gained possession.  This  event  took  place 
during  the  sojourn  of  Israel  in  Goshen,  after 
the  death  of  Joseph  and  his  brethren  and 
all  that  generation.  The  prosperity  of  the 
Israelites,  in  this  dependency  of  Egypt,  and 
the  circumstance  that  they  had  come  thither 
originally  from  Canaan,  the  land  of  the  shep- 
herds, would  naturally  excite  the  jealousy  of 
the  conquerors.  Goshen  lay  between  Egypt 
and  Canaan.  In  this  country  dwelt  *  a  people 
more  and  mightier  than  we.'  It  was  there- 
fore conformable  to  the  suggestions  of  worldly 
policy  that  they  should  enslave  and  cruelly 
maltreat  them  (Exod.  i.  10).  The  'new 
king  over  Egypt  which  arose  up  and  knew 
not  Joseph'  was,  according  to  our  authority, 
either  Amosis  or  one  of  his  immediate  suc- 
cessors ;  so  that  the  epochs  of  the  eighteenth 
dynasty  and  the  captivity  coincide,  or  nearly 
so.  The  Exodus  took  place  under  the  last 
monarch  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  and 
Egypt  never  recovered  the  blow  which  this 
terrible  event  inflicted  upon  her  prosperity. 
Its  first  monarch,  says  Osburn,  began  to 
reign  A.C.  1847;  its  last,  A.C.  1479. 

By  his  marriage  with  Asenath,  daughter 
of  Poti-pherah,  Joseph  had  two  sons,  Manas- 
seh  andEphraim  (Gen.  xli. 51, 52),  who  being 
adopted  by  Jacob  (xlviii.  5),  notwithstanding 
the  impurity  of  their  blood,  became,  probably 
owing  to  their  father's  eminence,  the  ances- 
tors of  two  tribes  of  Israel  of  the  same  name 
(Numb.  i.  10;  xxvi.  28,  87),  forming  what 
was  termed  'the  house  of  Joseph'  (Josh, 
xvii.  17),  and  sometimes  denominated  simply 
'Joseph*  (Dent,  xxvii.  12).  The  maternal 
lineage  of  these  sons  could  scarcely  be  with- 
out an  influence  in  making  them  prone  to 
idolatry;  and  we  find  the  name  '^Joseph' 
used  to  designate  the  idolatrons  kingdom 
of  Israel  in  which  Ephraim  was  the  leading 
tribe  (Amos  v.  6,  15).  As,  however,  the 
two  tribes,  Ephraim  and  Man  ass  eh,  consti- 
tuted a  considerable  portion  of  the  whole 
Hebrew  nation,  Joseph  is  also  used  as  sig- 
nifying that  people  in  general  (Ps.  Ixxxi.  5). 

JOSEPH,  husband  of  Mary,  the  mother 
of  Jesus  (Matt  i.  18.  Luke  ii.  5),  is  not  in 
the  eyangelists  recognised  as  the  natural 
father  of  Jesus  (comp.  John  i.  45),  whose 
birth  is  represented  as  miraculous.  In  con- 
sequence of  Joseph's  relation  to  Jesus  being 
merely  of  a  legal  nature,  he  retires  into  the 
back  ground  in  the  New  Testament,  and 
may  have  died  before  its  chief  scenes  took 
place.  Some  passages  which  mention  Joseph 
may  be  explained  without  supposing  him  to 
have  been  alive  in  the  ministry  of  Jesus 
(Luke  iv.  22.  Matt  xiii.  55 ;  hardly  so  John 
vi.  42),  during  which  only  his  mother  and 
brethren  certainly  appear  (Matt.  xii.  46)  ; 
nor  is  Joseph  seen  at  the  time  of  the  cruci- 
fixion, though,  had  he  been  alive,  the  duty 
of  appearing  at  the  Passover  might  have 
brought  him  to  Jerusalem  (Luke  xxiii.  49). 

Tradition  has  respecting  Joseph  mneh 
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more  than  can  be  believed.  It  gives  him 
the  surname  of  Pandira,  and  states  that  he 
had  a  wife  before  he  became  the  husband  of 
Mary;  also,  that  he  died  in  old  age. 

Joseph's  business  was  that  of  a  carpenter, 
or  rather  worker  in  wood,  for  our  minute  dis- 
tinctions in  trade  did  not  exist  in  his  day 
(Matt.  ziii.  55).  Mark  seems  to  imply  that 
Jesus  himself  had  wrought  at  the  same 
handicraft  (vi.  3). 

JOSEPH  OF  ARIMATHEA, '  an  honour- 
able counsellor/  or  member  of  the  Metro- 
politan Sanhedrim,  or  national  parliament 
and  privy  council,  who,  being  secretly  a  dis- 
ciple of  Jesus,  begged  his  dead  body  from 
Pilate,  in  order  to  inter  it  with  decent  rites 
in  a  new  sepulchre  hewn  in  the  side  of  a 
rock  (Matt,  xxvii.  60.  Mark  xv.  43.  Luke 
xxiii.  50.  John  xix.  40).     See  Abimathea. 

JOSHUA  (H.  Jehovah's  help),  of  the  tribe 
of  Ephraim,  son  of  Nun,  and  in  consequence 
of  his  intimate  relations  to  the  great  lawgiver, 
called  the  servant  of  Moses,  was  born  in  Egypt, 
which  conn  try  he  probably  quitted  A.  M.  3902, 
A.  C.  1646,  Y.  1491,  passing  into  the  de- 
serts of  Sinai,  where  he  appears  to  have 
been  commander-in-chief  of  the  Israelite 
army,  and  where  he  took  part  in  all  the 
leading  transactions  which  preceded  the 
death  of  Moses  and  the  conquest  of  Canaan 
(Exod.  xvii.  8 — 14).  These  engagements, 
together  with  the  special  confidence  with 
which  he  was  treated  by  the  head  of  the 
nation,  well  prepared  him  for  his  appointed 
office  as  successor  of  Moses  and  finisher 
of  his  great  undertaking.  The  events  of  his 
life  are  mixed  up  with  the  history  given  in 
the  Pentateuch  (see  Genesis),  so  that  here 
we  have  need  only  to  notice  one  or  two  which 
had  a  marked  effect  on  his  destiny.  He 
alone  was  permitted  to  accompany  Moses 
on  the  mountain  where  was  given  the  sum- 
mary of  laws  that  formed  the  nucleus  of  the 
Mosiac  legislation  (Exod.  xxiv.  13).  He 
also  was  one  of  the  twelve  sent  to  survey 
Canaan,  and  having  on  his  return  made  a 
true  report,  and  at  the  peril  of  his  life  sought 
to  suppress  a  rising  of  the  people,  he  re- 
ceived a  promise  that  he  should  survive  the 
taking  possession  of  the  country  (Numb, 
xiv.).  Shortly  before  his  death,  Moses  so- 
lemnly set  his  tried  and  faithful  minister  in 
his  own  place,  affectionately  urging  on  him 
wisdom,  fortitude,  and  courage  (Numb,  xxvii. 
12—23.  Deut  xxxi.  7,  8).  This  vocation, 
which  originated  in  the  counsels  of  God  (iii. 
28),  explains  and  justifies  the  position  which 
Joshua  holds  during  the  conquest  of  Canaan, 
and  specially  the  part  which  he  takes  in 
dividing  the  land  and  adjusting  claims ;  in 
which  difficult  office  he  evinced  judgment 
and  impartiality  (Josh.  xvii.  14 — 18).  He 
finished  his  most  arduous  course  in  the 
110th  year  of  his  age,  after  having  been  the 
leader  of  his  people  for  twenty -five  years ;  and 
was  buried  at  Timnath  on  Mount  Ephraim 


(Joseph.  Antiq.  v.  i.  29.  Josh.  xxiv.  29,  <e?.). 
His  length  of  days  was  of  great  moment  for 
the  success  of  the  enterprise  which  Moses 
undertook;  for  living  through  three  gene- 
rations, he  united  the  adults  who  had  served 
Pharaoh,  with  their  children  and  their  chil- 
dren's children.  He  as  a  living  witness 
was  contemporaneous  witli  the  signal  events  - 
which  converted  the  Israelites  from  gangs 
of  slaves  into  an  .independent  nation.  No 
wonder,  therefore,  that  we  find  it  stated  that 
'the  people  served  Jehovah  all  the  days, 
and  all  the  days  of  the  elders  that  overlived 
Joshua,  who  had  seen  all  the  great  works  of 
Jehovah  that  he  did  for  Israel '  (Judg.  ii.  7). 
Joshua,  the  Book  of,  stands  next  to  the 
last  book  of  the  Pentateuch,  of  which  it  may 
be  considered  as  the  completion,  inasmuch 
as  it  contains  the  history  of  those  transac- 
tions by  which  the  purpose  of  Moses  was 
fulfilled  in  the  establishment  of  his  people 
in  the  land  of  Canaan.  It  may  be  divided 
into  three  leading  portions,  of  which  I.  nar- 
rates the  conquest  of  Canaan  (i. — xii.)  ;  II. 
its  division  among  the  twelve  tribes  (xiii. — 
xxii.);  and  111.  Joshua's  last  official  acts 
xxiii.  xxiv.).  These  portions  contain  the 
following  facts.  After  the  death  of  Moses, 
related  at  the  end  of  Deuteronomy,  Joshua 
receives  from  God  the  command  to  conduct 
the  Israelites  over  the  Jordan  and  take  pos- 
session of  the  land.  The  tribes  already 
settled  on  the  east  of  the  river,  namely, 
Reuben,  Gad,  and  the  half  of  Manasseh,  are 
entreated  to  accompany  their  brethren  in 
order  to  render  them  aid  in  their  perilous 
work.  Obedience  is  promised  (i.).  Joshua 
sends  into  the  country  two  spies,  who  are 
detected,  but  being  concealed  by  Rahab,  re- 
turn with  good  news  (iii.).  He  breaks  up 
his  camp  at  Shittim,  and  with  the  ark  in 
advance  crosses  the  Jordan  dry-foot  (iii.). 
The  Israelites  erect  two  memorials  of  this 
miraculous  passage — namely,  twelve  stones  . 
in  the  river  and  twelve  at  Gilgal  (iv.).  This 
extraordinary  advance  into  the  country  alarms 
its  inhabitants;  but  before  the  consequent 
advantages  are  reaped,  Joshua  puts  his  peo- 
ple into  a  state  of  legal  purity ;  circumcising 
the  actual  generation  on  whom  the  rite  had 
not  been  performed  during  the  wandering  life 
of  the  wilderness,  and  celebrating  the  pass- 
over  both  as  a  general  religious  duty  at  the  pro- 
per season  of  the  year  (spring),  and  as  a  suit- 
able commemoration  of  God's  second  deliver- 
ance of  his  people  in  deep  waters  and  astrange 
land.  Having  now  reached  a  condition  in 
which  ordinary  supplies  of  food  could  be 
had,  the  manna  ceases.  Before  entering  on 
the  fearful  struggle,  Joshua  is  favoured  with 
and  strengthened  by  a  vision  (v.).  Jericho, 
lying  immediately  before  the  daring  chief,  is 
overcome  and  devoted  to  perpetual  ruin  (vi). 
For  the  designed  religious  purposes,  the 
Israelites  must  abstain  from  sharing  in  the 
substance  and  prartio^s  of  the  Canaan ites ; 
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bat  Achan  appropriating  to  himself  a  part 
of  the  devoted  booty,  brings  defeat  and  dis- 
aster on  the  nation,  and  is  punished  with 
death  (vl).  In  consequence  of  this  atone- 
ment, Ai  is  now  captured  and  destroyed. 
Joshua  having  thus  gotten  a  foothold  in  the 
country,  goes  to  Mount  Ebal,  where  he 
builds  an  altar  to  Jehovah,  renews  the  cove- 
nant with  God,  and,  agreeably  to  the  direc- 
tions of  Moses,  pronounces  on  Ebal  and 
Gerizim  the  blessings  and  corses  of  the  law 
(viii.).  While  Joshua  is  engaged  in  these 
solemnities,  the  native  princes  combine  to 
resist  his  progress.  The  Gibeonites,  how- 
ever, struck  with  fear,  employ  a  stratagem 
and  bind  the  Israelites  to  spare  their  lives ; 
their  deception  is  discovered,  and  they  are 
punished  with  hard  servitude.  The  defection 
of  Gibeon  urges  the  Canaanites  into  imme- 
diate hostilities,  in  which  five  of  their  chiefs 
are  vanquished  and  hanged.  The  enemy  in 
his  flight  is  overtaken  by  a  destructive  hail- 
storm. Their  conqueror  subdues  the  land 
and  returns  to  his  camp  at  Gilgal  (ix.  x.). 
While  the  south  thus  falls  before  Joshua,  a 
confederacy  is  forming  in  the  north.  Thither 
in  consequence  Joshua  proceeds,  and  near 
the  waters  of  Merom  gaius  a  decisive  victory, 
which  puts  (generally)  the  entire  land  under 
his  power  and  brings  peace  (zi.).  There 
follows  a  catalogue  of  kings  reigning  on  the 
east  and  the  west  of  Jordan  wbom  Joshua 
subdued, — in  all,  one-and-thirty, — a  number 
which,  considering  the  small  extent  of  the 
territory,  shows  that  these  rulers  were  only 
petty  chiefs  (xii.).  The  conquered  country 
is  now  divided  among  the  victorious  tribes. 
Parts,  however,  remain  uusubdued,  which 
are  enumerated,  and  a  statement  is  made  of 
the  inheritance,  beyond  Jordan,  of  the  two 
tribes  and  a  hall  The  burnt-offerings  are 
declared  to  be  the  inheritance  of  the  tribe 
of  Levi  (xiii.).  Proceeding  to  divide  the 
land  west  of  Jordan  among  the  nine  tribes 
and  a  half,  Joshua  first  assigns  Hebron  to 
Oaleb  as  a  reward  for  his  long  and  faithful 
aerviee  (xiv.).  The  inheritance  of  Judah  is 
defined,  and  Caleb  takes  possession  of  his 
territory  (xv.).  .Then  come  the  borders  of 
the  sons  of  Joseph,  Ephr&im  and  Manasseh, 
Who  request  (but  in  vain)  a  larger  share, 
thus  early  showing  a  feeling  of  alienation 
from  the  constituted  authorities  (xvi.  xviL). 
The  tabernacle  is  set  up  at  Shiloh.  Fiuding 
ai  better  knowledge  of  the  country  desirable, 
Joshua  sends  delegates  who  survey  and  di- 
vide it  among  the  remaining  seven  tribes. 
Seven  partitions  are  made,  which  are  assigned 
by  lot  (xviii.  xix.).  Six  oities  are  appro- 
priated for  refuge  (xx.)>  and  eight-and-forty 
sfe  by  lot  assigned  out  of  the  other  tribes  to 
thelevites  (xxi.).  The  trans-Jordanio  forces 
having  rendered  their  brethren  aid,  retire  to 
tausr  own  lands,  and  raise  there  an  altar, 
which  the  rest  interpret  into  a  token  of 
apostacy;  but  the  mibiinderstanding  is  ex- 


plained (xxii.).  The  great  work  being  in 
the  main  accomplished,  Joshua  holds  an 
assembly  of  the  people,  whom  he  exhorts  to 
obey  God  and  his  law,  to  avoid  intercourse 
with  the  natives,  and  to  exterminate  them 
(xxiii.).  In  order  to  strengthen  the  im- 
pression, ho  a  second  time  calls  a  national 
convention,  which  is  held  at  Shechem.  Here 
lie  enumerates  the  great  things  done  for 
them  of  God,  which  he  urges  as  so  many 
reasons  why  they  should  serve  him  faith- 
fully; and  having  committed  the  facts  to 
writing, *  the  servant  of  Jehovah  died'  (xxiv.). 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  book  before  ns 
is  not  a  biographical  account  of  Joshua, 
but  an  historical  monument  of  great  im- 
portance, completing  the  narratives  of  the 
Pentateuch  (comp.  LI),  whose  facts  are 
here  presupposed,  and  whose  ordinances  are 
here  carried  into  execution.  Consult  Josh, 
i.  6,  0,  18—10;  iv.  12;  viii.  81,  &o.  The 
law  had  commanded  the  conquest  of  the 
promised  land,  the  extirpation  of  the  Ca- 
naanites, the  division  of  their  territory  among 
the  twelve  tribes,  the  appointment  of  cities 
of  refuge  and  levitical  cities :  the  book  under 
notice  relates  how  all  this  took  place.  It 
lets  ns  see  how  the  Mosaic  polity  went,  at 
least  in  part,  into  actual  practice.  Compare 
Josh.  viii.  29,  with  Dent  xxi.  28 ;  Josh.  viii. 
30,  fag.,  with  Dent  xxvii.  xxviii ;  Josh.  xiii. 
7,  $eq.,  with  Numb,  xxxiv. ;  Josh.  xiii.  15, 
s*f*,  with  Numb,  xxxii. ;  Josh.  xxi.  with 
Numb.  xxxv.  The  study  of  the  Pentateuch 
and  Joshua  in  union  with  Judges  and  Ruth, 
which  the  ancients  sometimes  put  together 
under  the  name  of  an  Octateuch  ( eight-fold 
book),  is  requisite  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
sphere  within  which  the  Israelite  life  origi- 
nally moved,  in  conformity  with  the  Mosaio 
law. 

The  time  when  this  book,  called  by  the 
name  of  its  chief  subject,  was  composed, 
may  be  approximately  ascertained  from  its 
contents.  At  the  date  of  its  composition, 
the  stones  set  up  in  the  Jordan  were  still 
there  (iv.  9).  Gilgal  (v.  9)  and  Achor  (vii. 
26)  had  there  commemorative  names ;  the 
family  of  Rahab,  if  not  the  harlot  herself; 
lived  in  Israel  (vi.  2d).  Caleb's  descend- 
ants possessed  Hebron  (xiv.  14).  The  heap 
of  stones  erected  on  the  ruins  of  Ai  still 
remained.  Though  our  knowledge  of  the 
history  is  not  minute  enough  to  enable  ns 
from  these  data  to  determine  the  exact  age 
of  the  book,  yet  we  may  affirm  that  when 
these  notices  were  written,  the  Israelites 
were  in  peaceable  possession  of  the  land, 
and  that  at  least  only  a  few  centuries  had 
passed  since  the  time  of  the  recorded  events; 
for  only  on  this  supposition  could  the  moam- 
ments  have  been  in  existence.  A  comparison 
of  Josh.  viii.  28,  with  Isaiah  x.  28,  shows 
that  the  book  was  written  before  Sennacherib 
marched  against  Jerusalem  (cir.  712  A-Ct). 
A  comparison  of  Josh.  xvi.  10,  with  1  Kings 
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iz.  16,  shows  that  it  was  written  before  the 
days  of  Solomon.  The  words  found  in 
Josh.  iz.  27,  cany  the  date  still  farther  back, 
proving  it  was  written  while  yet  the  ark  had 
no  abiding-place.  From  Josh.  xv.  63,  we 
learn  that  the  Jebusites  still  possessed  Jeru- 
salens,  which  was  fully  conquered  by  David 
(2  Sam.  v.  6,  teq.).  It  is  also  worthy  of  notice 
that  while  the  Sidonians  are  exhibited  in  a 
hostile  light,  Sidon  appears  the  chief  city, 
and  Tyre  as  holding  a  second  rank  (Josh. 
xi.  8 ;  xiii.  6 ;  xix.  28, 29)  ;  but  had  the  book 
come  into  its  present  state  after  the  time  of 
David  and  Solomon,  the  friendly  feelings 
which  then  existed  towards  these  cities  would 
hardly  have  failed  to  colour  the  narrative, 
and  Tyre  would  have  received  the  pre-emi- 
nence which  it  had  gained  and  then  held. 
To  a  very  early  date  are  we  pointed  by  the 
name  Kirjath-arba  (xiv.  19 ;  xv.  IS),  called 
at  a  later  period  simply  Hebron :  bo  Kirjath- 
baal  for  Kirjath-jearim  (xv.  60),  and  Kirjath- 
eepher  or  sannah  for  Debir.  The  limits  of 
the  land  are  given  (xi.  17 ;  xii.  7)  differently 
from  what  became  usual  in  after  days, 
namely,  from  *Dan  to  Beersheba.'  Hence 
we  seem  warranted  in  concluding  that  the 
book  came  into  its  present  condition  before 
the  age  of  David. 

In  earlier  periods  Joshua  himself  was  re- 
garded as  the  writer  of  this  book.  This 
opinion  is  found  in  the  Talmud.  In  support 
of  it  reference  is  made  to  the  title.  But 
this,  whatever  force  of  evidenoe  it  may  have, 
may  imply  nothing  more  than  that  the 
work  narrated  deeds  in  which  Joshua  bore 
the  chief  part  The  books  of  Judges,  Sa- 
muel, and  Bath,  have  these  names  apart 
from  any  implication  as  to  authorship.  The 
passage  in  Josh,  xxiv.  26,  whieh  has  been 
said  to  prove  Joshua  to  have  been  the 
author,  refers  merely  to  what  immediately 
precedes,  namely,  the  renewal  of  the  cove- 
nant with  God.  The  concluding  portion  at 
least  (xxiv.  26—88),  which  narrates  Joshua's 
death  and  burial,  cannot  have  come  from 
him.  And  repeated  references  to  later  times 
— *  unto  this  day'  (iv.  9 ;  v.  9 ;  vii.  26 ;  viii. 
98;  iz.  27;  xiii.  18;  xv.  63)— suffice  to 
prove  that  in  its  actual  condition  the  work 
is  not  Joshua's.  There  is,  however,  good 
reason  to  suppose  that  he  had  a  hand  in 
creating  some  of  its  materials.  These,  which 
are  various,  appear  to  have  been  put  together 
some  time  after  his  day.  Certainly  a  part 
of  them  proceeded  from  eye-witnesses,  it 
may  be  from  Joahua  himself  (v.  I).  Among 
the  sources  whence  the  work  was  formed 
is  -the  poetic  book  ot  Jasher  (x.  13),  the 
reference  to  whieh  is  of  a  nature  to  shew 
that  -the  author  was  not  Joshua,  but  some 
one  who  lived  some  time  after  his  day  (14). 
in  Josh*  xix.  47,  Dan  is  recorded  to  have 
captured  Leshem  (Laish);  this  conquest 
did  not  take  place  till  after  Joshua's  death 
(Judft.  xviii  1,  2,  27— 29\    But  the  sub- 


stance of  the  work  bears  an  early  date.  Besides 
the  book  of  Jasher  and  the  Pentateuch,  refer- 
ence is  made  to  no  written  authorities ;  but 
to  such  as  shew  that  we  have  in  it  an  ori- 
ginal that  goes  back  to  within  a  period 
sufficiently  near  to  the  recorded  events. 
Thus  it  is  to  still  surviving  monuments- 
heaps  of  stones,  proper  names,  families,  and 
inheritances — that  the  compiler  appeals  in 
illustration  or  proof  of  what  he  states.  The 
style  and  language  betoken  a  primitive 
writer.  That  the  materials  in  part  origi- 
nated at  or  near  the  time  of  the  events  is  clear 
from  the  manner  of  the  writer,  who  speaks 
as  one  that  stands  on  the  newly-conquered 
land,  and  is  contemporaneous  with  the 
events.  To  him  manna  is  the  customary 
food ;  other  kinds  of  nutriment  are  new  (v. 
12).  An  exact  knowledge  of  time,  place, 
and  person,  betokens  the  hand  of  an  eye- 
witness (iii.  15 ;  ix.  16,  17 ;  xi.  19).  The 
book,  in  which  was  written  a  description  of 
the  land,  appears  to  have  served  as  an  im- 
portant document  in  its  composition  (xviii. 
4,  «eo.).  On  the  whole,  though  we  may  not 
be  able  to  determine  its  exaot  age  or  the 
name  of  the  author,  we  are  warranted  by 
the  general  contents  of  the  work  to  say,  that 
it  is  a  genuine  and  credible  production, 
showing  on  the  part  of  its  author  or  com- 
pilers a  correct  and  minute  acquaintance 
with  the  subjects  treated  of,  whether  the 
times,  the  country,  individuals,  or  national 
history,  is  concerned.  In  recent  days  have 
its  claims  to  acceptance  been  strengthened 
by  the  identification,  on  the  part  of  learned 
travellers,  of  places  mentioned  in  it,  the 
names  of  which  were  unknown  in  Biblical 
literature.  These  discoveries  have  rendered 
aid  in  shewing  how  entirely  the  Canaan  of 
the  book  of  Joshua  is  the  real  Canaan— the 
same  land  exhibited  in  other  parts  of  the 
Bible,  and  still  to  be  seen  at  the  present  day. 
And  as  Biblical  history  in  general,  and  hie* 
tory  as  recorded  in  this  book,  are  much  con- 
nected with  proper  names,  so  the  discovery 
as  actually  in  existence  among  the  native 
population  of  Palestine  of  names  of  places 
mentioned  in  this  book,  adds  confirmation 
also  to  its  historical  statements,  and  aids  in 
encouraging  the  assurance  that  we  have  here 
to  do  with  a  real  and  trustworthy  piece  of 
primitive  history. 

JOSIAH  (H.Jire  of  Jehovah  ;  A.M.  4909, 
A.  C.  639,  V.  641 ;  according  to  another 
reckoning,  from  639 — 609),  sixteenth  king 
of  Judah,  son  of  Amon  and  Judidah,  reigned 
during  a  period  of  thirty-one  years  piously, 
and  with  the  more  credit  because,  ascending 
the  throne  when  eight  years  of  age,  he  re- 
ceived his  education  in  possession  of  supremo 
power.  His  idolatrous  father,  Amon,  having 
fallen  under  the  blows  of  courtly  conspirators) 
(2  Kings  xxi.  17—23),  Josiah  was  raised  to 
the  throne  by  a  counter  movement  on  the  past 
of  the  people.    The  pious  character  of  Jo- 
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siah's  reign  is  in  the  main  owing  to  an  event 
of  singular  importance  in  the  Hebrew  history. 
Certain  repairs  of  the  temple  rendered  a 
draught  on  its  treasures  necessary ;  suitable 
orders  were  given.  In  the  consequent  inves- 
tigation of  its  coffers,  there  was  found  a  book 
which  is  described  as  '  the  book  of  the  law/ 
a  description  which  corresponds  with  what 
we  term  the  Pentateuch.  The  book  was 
read  to  the  king,  who  was  filled  with  grief 
at  the  contrast  which  hence  arose  between 
established  practices  and  the  commands  of 
God.  Virtuously  did  the  monarch  resolve, 
and  faithfully  did  he  perform  his  resolution, 
to  effect  a  thorough  religious  and  social 
reform.  Idolatry  was  in  every  part  and 
manifestation  broken  down;  and  extending 
his  zeal  to  the  now  desolate  Israel,  Josiah 
then  also  destroyed  the  remains  of  its  yet 
grosser  idolatrous  wickedness.  After  these 
great  changes  had  been  accomplished,  the 
Passover  was,  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  the 
king's  reign  and  under  his  auspices,  cele- 
brated according  to  the  newly-found  book; 
with  more  exactitude  and  fulness  than  had 
been  witnessed  from  the  days  of  the  Judges. 
These  facts  teach  us  that,  with  a  growing 
idolatry,  the  Mosaic  law  had  fallen  into 
neglect  and  comparative  oblivion,  but  was 
by  no  means  extinct,  though  copies  of  the 
law  were  scarce,  and  no  means  taken  to 
multiply  them  or  make  its  provisions  gene- 
rally known;  that,  in  substance,  the  book 
found  was  the  same  as  the  Pentateuch,  for 
it  is  clear  that  the  reform  was  in  funda- 
mental points  accordant  with  its  requirement 
and  promotive  of  its  aim;  and  that  the 
book  must  have,  met  with  a  state  of  feeling 
and  opinion  correspondent  with  its  own 
spirit  and  tendencies,  otherwise  the  monarch 
and  his  fellow-reformers  could  not  have  had 
the  power  needful  for  effecting  changes  so 
great,  so  hostile  to  the  prevalent  idolatry,  and 
involving  so  great  a  sacrifice  of  personal  in- 
terests among  very  influential  classes,  and 
so  large  a  renunciation  of  their  prejudices 
and  practices  on  the  part  of  the  people. 
Indeed,  the  entire  movement  is  inexplicable 
except  on  the  supposition  that  the  simple 
account  given  in  the  Scriptures  is  substan- 
tially true.  But  this  account  supposes  the 
existence  of  the  Pentateuch,  for  many  ages 
before  the  days  of  Josiah,  as  the  great  sta- 
tute-book of  the  country,  which,  though  neg- 
lected, retained  its  authority,  and  was  ac- 
companied by  sanctions  of  an  awful  character. 
We  have  here  also  an  illustration  of  the 
value  of  writing  in  the  transmission  and 
purification  of  religion.  The  general  import 
of  hooks  changes  not,  or  but  partially.  The 
bringing  forth  from  the  monasteries  of  the 
classics  and  Christian  writings  produced  the 
Reformation  from  Popery,  as  the  discovery 
of  a  copy  of  the  law  enabled  Josiah  to  re- 
store the  pure  forms  of  the  Mosaic  religion. 
We  find  an  assurance  of  the  purity  of  the 


king's  motives  in  this  transaction,  and  his 
freedom  from  undue  influence,  as  well  as 
an  illustration  of  the  morally  elevating  ten- 
dency of  the  Mosaic  law,  in  the  fact  that 
Josiah,  after  his  death,  was  respected  as  a 
just  and  impartial  sovereign  (Jer.  xxii.  15, 
16). 

This  king  lost  his  life  in  a  battle  which 
took  place  between  the  two  great  rival  powers, 
Egypt  and  Babylon.  The  monarch  of  the 
former  country, '  Pharaoh-necho,'  confident 
in  his  power,  proceeded  to  assail  Assyria 
on  its  own  territories,  and  making  his  way 
thither,  apparently  by  sea,  was  met  at  Me- 
giddo,  in  northern  Palestine,  by  Josiah,  a 
conflict  with  whom  Necho  was  willing  to 
avoid.  Indisposed  to  listen  to  Necho's  re- 
presentations, Josiah  joined  battle  and  was 
slain  (2  Kings  xxi.  24 ;  xxii.  xxiii.  2  Chron. 
xxxiv.  xxxv. ).  Resolved  not  to  leave  a  power- 
ful enemy  in  his  rear,  Necho  deposed  Jeho- 
ahaz,  who  had  been  raised  to  his  father's 
vacant  throne,  and  who,  after  being  deposed, 
was  sent  captive  into  Egypt.  Necho,  how- 
ever, was  not  prepared  to  destroy  or  subju- 
gate Judah,  and  therefore  he  placed  the 
crown  on  the  head  of  a  creature  of  his  own, 
namely,  Eliakim,  brother  of  Jehoahaz.  Hav- 
ing thus  settled  matters  on  the  western  coast, 
Necho  pressed  forward  through  many  diffi- 
culties to  Corchemish,  on  the  Euphrates, 
where  in  conflict  with  Nebuchadnezzar  he 
received  a  decisive  defeat  (Jer.  xlvi.),  which 
left  the  Assyrian  power  supreme  in  Western 
Asia,  put  Judah  under  its  yoke,  and  re- 
strained the  ambition  of  the  Pharaohs. 

JOT,  from  the  Greek  iota,  is  the  smallest 
letter  (i)  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  alphabets, 
and  so  indicates  (Matt.  v.  18)  the  most  in- 
considerable thing.  In  the  passage,  our 
Lord  adds  to '  one  jot,' '  one  tittle.'  '  Tittle ' 
stands  for  keraia,  which,  meaning  originally 
a  small  horn,  came  to  denote  the  extremity 
or  top  of  a  letter,  which,  like  the  crossing 
of  our  t,  was  of  little  (comparative)  conse- 
quence. Hence  arose  a  proverb — '  Not  a 
jot  nor  a  tittle  shall  pass  away' — that  is, 
*  not  the  least  possible  part.'  Comp.  Luke 
rvi.  17. 

JOTHAM(H.  perfection  of  Jehovah;  A.M. 
"  4796,  A.  C.  4752,  V.  758),  eleventh  king  of 
Judah,  son  and  successor  of  Uzziah,  reigned 
sixteen  years,  imitating  his  father  in  pro- 
moting the  worship  of  Jehovah,  for  which, 
however,  he  could  not  gain  exclusive  preva- 
lence. Yet  true  religion  brought  virtue  and 
gave  strength.  In  consequence,  the  monarch, 
foreseeing  danger  from  abroad,  augmented 
the  means  of  internal  defence.  In  the  latter 
part  of  his  reign,  Pekah  and  Beiin  were 
preparing  for  their  attack;  which  was  not 
made  till  the  reign  of  his  son  and  successor 
Ahaz.  Though  now  Judah  was  generally 
in  a  prosperous  state,  yet,  through  the  cor- 
ruption of  morals,  was  it  hastening  towards 
its  fall;  which  was  not  prevented  by  the 
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lofty  warnings  of  Isaiah  and  Micah,  but 
accelerated  by  the  misdeeds  and  misfortunes 
of  the  weak  Aha*. 

Another  Jot  ham  was  the  youngest  son  of 
Gideon.     See  Abimilboh. 

JUBILEE  (H.  Jobel,  •  a  horn  or  trumpet'), 
the  year  of  jubilee,  of  release  or  restoration, 
the  termination  of  a  period  of  seven  times 
seven  years,  'seven  sabbaths  of  years/  or 
the  fiftieth  year  regularly  recurring,  was,  on 
the  tenth  day  of  the  seventh  month,  Tisri 
(October),  and  therefore  about  the  autumnal 
equinox  and  after  the  ingathering  of  all  the 
fruits  of  the  earth,  opened  by  the  blow- 
ing of  trumpets,  which,  proclaiming  liberty 
throughout  all  the  land,  introduced  a  season 
of  rejoicing,  when — I.  all  sold  or  mortgaged 
goods,  such  as  houses,  lands,  &c.,  returned  to 
their  former  possessors,  so  that  every  man 
had  his  inheritance ;  except  houses  in  walled 
cities,  which  could  be  redeemed  only  within 
the  first  year  after  the  sale.  Each  person 
or  his  kinsmen  might  redeem  sold  property 
before  the  jubilee,  provided  there  was  paid 
to  the  holder  the  value  of  the  produce 
reckoned  to  the  next  ensuing  jubilee.  II. 
All  male  and  female  slaves  of  Hebrew  origin, 
but  not  foreigners,  were  set  at  liberty.  III. 
The  fields  had  their  rest,  so  that  there  was 
neither  sowing  nor  reaping,  and  what  grew 
spontaneously  belonged  to  the  poor,  the 
emancipated,  and  the  cattle  (Lev.  xxv.).  A 
piece  of  land  consecrated  to  religious  uses 
did  not  return  in  the  jubilee,  but  remained 
to  the  priests;  yet,  if  unsold,  it  might  be 
redeemed  by  its  former  possessor  on  the 
payment  of  the  value  of  its  produce  and  one- 
fifth  more  (xxvii.  16 — 21).  Josephus  add* 
ing  that  the  jubilee  brought  a  general  re- 
mission of  debts,  states  that  the  outlay  and 
the  produce  of  the  land  were  in  each  case 
estimated,  when,  if  the  former  exceeded  the 
latter,  the  original  proprietor  had  to  pay  the 
balance  before  he  received  it  back. 

This  piece  of  legislation,  when  viewed  in 
union  with  its  adjunct,  the  sabbatical  year 
(see  Sabbath),  is  unique  in  its  kind,  and 
could  never  even  in  outline  have  been  ven- 
tured on  by  a  political  deceiver,  for  its  singu- 
larity would  have  alienated  his  adherents, 
and  its  impracticability  have  exploded  his 
pretensions;  nor  could  any  legislator,  save 
one  who  relied  on  divine  aid,  hare  dared  to 
raise  against  himself  the  hostility  of  the 
propertied  classes  in  such  a  decided  manner 
as  was  done  by  these  agrarian  laws.  Equally 
confirmatory  of  their  Mosaic  origin,  and  of 
the  truthfulness  of  Moses  himself,  is  the 
fact  that  the  jubilee  stands  in  complete  har- 
mony with  the  fundamental  ideas  of  the 
Mosaic  economy.  By  means  of  these  laws 
against  alienation,  the  disturbance  of  the 
original  distribution  of  the  land  was  pre- 
vented, and  social  relations  were  preserved 
in  some  approach  to  their  original  condition : 
a  barrier  was  also  set  to  both  accumulation  and 


pauperism.  Permanent  slavery  became  im- 
possible. Great  distinctions  were  avoided. 
Sharply-defined  and  remotely-placed  classes 
could  not  come  into  existence.  None  were 
so  rich  as  to  dispense  with  exertion ;  none 
so  poor  that  they  need  yield  to  despair. 
Every  fiftieth  year,  the  state  was  re-born, 
when  the  opulent  were  relieved  of  their  su- 
perfluity, and  the  needy  had  another  chanof 
of  acquiring  substance. 

That  these  desirable  effects  were  actually 
produced,  cannot  be  affirmed ;  for  passages 
are  found  which  imply  that  land  was  alienated 
and  accumulation  carried  to  an  extreme 
(1  Kings  xxi.  2.  Is.  v.  8).  Indeed,  in  the 
defectiveness  of  our  historical  materials,  we 
are  not  in  a  condition  to  prove  that  the 
jubilee  was  observed  before  the  Babylonish 
exile.  It  would,  however,  be  rash  to  affirm 
positively  that  such  was  the  fact;  though 
this  system  of  laws  may  be  among  those 
blessings  of  which  the  Israelites  deprived 
themselves  by  the  hardness  of  their  hearts. 
Had  the  sabbatical  system  been  from  the 
first  rigorously  observed,  means  would  have 
existed  for  a  system  of  chronology  which 
would  have  been  of  great  historical  value. 

JUDAH  (H.  Jehovah's  praise),  the  fourth 
son  of  Jacob  by  Leah  (Gen.  xxix.  85),  ap- 
pears in  a  favourable  light  in  the  patriarchal 
history,  for  he  pleads  for  the  life  of  Joseph 
(xxxvii.  20),  becomes  surety  for  Benjamin 
(xliii.  0),  and  receives  from  his  dying  father 
a  promise  of  dominion  (xlix.  8 — 12).  The 
tribe  of  Judah  derived  from  him,  which  in 
the  time  of  Moses  was  the  most  numerous 
(Numb.  i.  27),  obtained  in  the  division  of 
Palestine  the  southern  portion,  so  that  its 
northern  boundary  was  a  line  drawn  from 
the  northern  end  of  the  Dead  sea  to  Ekron, 
passing  near  Jerusalem  on  the  north  (Josh, 
xv.  1 — 12).  The  whole  of  this  territory, 
however,  did  not  come  under  its  power.  In 
the  north-west,  Dan  possessed  a  corner  (xix. 
33,  44).  Within  its  inheritance  also  came 
Simeon  (xix.  l,seq.).  Nor  were  the  Philistines 
dispossessed  (Judges  i.  10).  The  original 
distinction  of  the  tribe  was  enhanced  by 
David,  who,  being  a  Judahite,  raised  its 
fortunes,  together  with  his  own.  As,  how- 
ever, it  was  only  after  a  time  that  David 
acquired  dominion  over  the  twelve  tribes,  so 
for  seven  years  was  Judah  a  separate  king- 
dom, governed  by  David,  with  Hebron  for 
a  capital  (2  Sam.  v.  0).  This  pre-eminence 
occasioned  jealousies  and  disturbances  (4 
Sam.  xx.  1—5.  1  Kings  xii.  16,  17),  until, 
under  the  tyrannical  folly  of  Rehoboam, 
Judah  was  deserted  and  left  (075  A.  C.)  to 
its  own  destinies  as  a  separate  state,  to 
which  was  attached  a  part  of  Benjamin.  The 
latter  from  this  time  disappears  in  Judah. 
This  kingdom  till  its  downfal  (588  A.O.; 
comp.  Ezek.  iv.  5)  was  governed  by  twenty 
princes  of  the  family  of  David.  The  defec- 
tion of  the  ten  tribes  so  weakened  Judah, 
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that  it  was  at  first  compelled  to  look  exclu- 
sively to  its  own  preservation.  It  was,  how- 
ever, strong  enough  to  uphold  its  own  inde- 
pendence and  to  retain  its  supremacy  over 
Edora.  The  attention  of  its  first  three  kings 
was  fixed  on  recovering  Israel  to  their  alle- 
giance (1  Kings  xiv.  30;  xv.  5,  10) ;  hut  in 
vain,  though  foreign  aid  was  purchased  (18, 
uq. ) .  J ehoshaphat  found  it  desirable  to  form 
an  alliance  with  the  revolted  tribes  (xxii.  2, 
§eq.)t  which  on  his  side  was  attended  with 
more  sincerity  than  on  the  side  of  Ahab  and 
his  wicked  spouse  Jezebel,  who  appear  to 
have  aimed  at  the  destruction  of  Judah. 
Under  Joram  the  Edomites  asserted  their 
Independence,  and  internal  disquiets  fer- 
mented in  the  land  till  the  days  of  Amaziah; 
from  whose  reign  the  kingdom  began  to 
recover  breath,  favoured  by  the  troubles 
which,  after  the  death  of  Jeroboam  II.,  de- 

8 rived  Israel  of  the  means  of  doing  injury, 
lut  it  was  only-  by  calling  in  the  aid  of 
Assyria,  and  then  by  asserting  its  independ- 
ence of  that  power,  that  Judah  could  with- 
stand Israel  in  alliance  with  the  Syrians  of 
Damascus.  In  the  religious  and  prosperous 
reign  of  Hezekiah,  the  northern  kingdom 
came  to  ruin,  leaving  Judah  the  only  sur- 
viving portion  of  the  empire  founded  by 
David.  Soon  after  Hezekiah' s  death,  Judah 
felt  the  consequences  of  refusing  tribute  to 
Assyria.  Two  events  occurred  to  procure  a 
respite  for  the  doomed  kingdom  of  Judah. 
Psammeticus  became  sole  master  of  Egypt, 
which,  thus  gaining  in  internal  strength, 
could  oppose  a  bolder  front  to  its  rival 
Assyria,  and  encouraged  Judah  to  throw  off 
the  Assyrian  yoke,  because  its  territory  af- 
forded a  good  outpost  Soon,  however,  the 
Assyrian  empire  itself  perished,  and  the  Chal- 
dean which  arose  from  its  ruins  needed 
time  to  consolidate  its  resources.  Besides, 
at  this   time  Judah  had   a  most  excellent 

Sivernor  in  Josiah,  whom  fortune,  however, 
voured  less  than  he  seems  to  have  de- 
served. The  Egyptian  monarch  Necho  made 
war  on  the  Chaldeans,  when  Josiah,  wishing 
to  hinder  his  passage  through  the  territory 
of  Israel,  suffered  a  total  defeat 

In  order  not  to  have  an  enemy  in  his  rear, 
Necho  subjugated  Judah,  and  set  over  it, 
as  his  vassal,  Jehoiakim  (2  Kings  xxiii.  84). 
Necho  in  his  turn  was  defeated  by  the  Chal- 
deans, who  now  fell  on  his  dependency, 
the  kingdom  of  Judah,  which  shortly  be- 
came a  province  of  the  great  Chaldean  em- 
pire. 

In  Judah  the  grand  idea  of  the  Mosaic 
law,  namely,  the  sole  divinity  of  Jehovah, 
Maker  of  heaven  and  earth,  found  a  foster- 
ing, though  by  no  means  a  perfect  asylum. 
To  this  precious  trust  it  remained  in  a 
measure  faithful  after  the  defection  of  Israel; 
whose  severance  from  the  more  strictly  mo- 
notheistic Judah,  removed  hindrances  to  the 
performance  of  its  great  religious  mission, 


and  whose  idolatrous  practices,  as  Wing 
those  of  an  enemy,  would  keep  alive  in 
Judah  its  zeal  for  the  Mosaic  institutions. 
It  was,  however,  to  the  discipline  of  the 
exile  that  Judah  was  mainly  indebted  for 
the  distinguished  honour  of  being  the  <*hf"ml 
for  conveying  to  the  world  the  pure  mono- 
theism of  the  fathers  of  the  Hebrew  race; 
for  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  its  sons 
had  leisure  and  promptings  to  learn  and  feel 
the  important  fact  that  the  words  of  the 
prophets  had  come  true,  and  that  their  own 
sufferings  were  the  fore- announced  punish- 
ments for  their  sins.  Impressed  by  these 
reflections,  and  aroused  to  a  natural  longing 
for  a  return  home,  they,  when  Cyrus,  having 
overcome  the  Chaldean  power,  offered  them 
liberty,  prepared  in  a  patriotic  spirit  to  es- 
tablish and  maintain  in  its  purity  and  integ- 
rity the  Mosaic  constitution,  nor  after  this 
did  they  ever  yield  to  the  seductions  of  idol- 
atry. Judah  took  the  lead  in  all  that  ensued, 
and  so  gave  its  name  in  the  term  Jew  to 
the  restored  nation,  and  in  the  term  Judas 
to  the  land  of  Canaan.     See  Captivity. 

JUDAS,  surnamed,  in  Acts  v.  87,  'of 
Galilee,'  or  the  Galilean,  and  in  Joseph  us, 
Antiq.  xviii  1,  1,  *  the  Gaulonite'  but  by  the 
same,  in  Antiq.  xx.  v.  2,  and  Jew.  War,  ii.  9, 
1,  *  the  Galilean/  probably  from  the  fact  that 
the  word  Galilean  was  sometimes  used  so  as 
to  comprehend  apart  of  the  country  east  of  the 
Jordan.  This  Judas,  a  native  of  Gamala, 
a  fortified  place  on  the  sea  of  Galilee  in 
lower  Gaulonitis,  raised  an  insurrection 
against  the  census  carried  into  effect  by 
Cyrenius  in  the  37th  year  after  the  battle  of 
Actium  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xviii  2,  1).  The 
rising  was  put  down,  hut  the  adherents  of 
Judas  continued  in  existence  (whence  the 
propriety  of  Lake's  *  dispersed'),  and  ap- 
peared again  in  the  last  attempt  made  by 
the  Jews  against  the  Romans. 

JUDAS  I8CABIOT,— that  is,  probably, 
Judas,  the  man  of  Kerioth,  a  town  in  Judah 
(Josh.  xv.  25), — the  betrayer  of  Jesus  Christ, 
was  son  of  one  Simon  (John  vi.  7),  and 
one  of  the  apostles  (Matt  x.  4).  He  com- 
monly accompanied  Jesus'  and  his  band, 
whose  travelling  purse  he  bore,  (John  xiii. 
20).  In  this  office  he  displayed  a  greedy 
and  dishonest  spirit  (John  xii  6,  6),  which 
urged  him  to  sell  his  Master  to  the  Sanhedrim 
for  thirty  shekels  (Matt  xxvi.  14—16.  Mark 
xiv.  10.  Luke  xxii.  4,  5),  after  he  had  been 
present  at  the  paschal  feast  (Luke  xxii.  20, 
21.  John  xiii.  25.  Mark  xiv.  IS.  Matt  xxvi. 
21).  In  Gethsemane  he  accomplished  his 
wickedness,  betraying  his  Master  with  a  kiss, 
which  served  to  make  his  person  known  to 
his  foes  (Matt  xxvi.  47—40).  The  perpe- 
tration of  this  Wickedness,  as  is  not  unusual, 
brought  regret,  and  regret  me  to  intolerable 
anguish,  which  drove  Judas  to  an  effort  to 
rescue  Jesus,  and,  this  failing,  to  self-de- 
struction (Matt  xxvii.  3 — ft.   Acts  i.  16— 18; 
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Zee*.  x\.  12, 13).  It  is  only  a  false 
▼tew' of  the  Scriptures  and  a  false  mode  of 
interpreting  them,  that  can  occasion  any 
solicitude  respecting  such  minute  variations 
as  may  exist  between  the  two  sccounts  of 
his  death,  namely,  that  of  Matthew  and  that 
of  Peter  in  the  Acts;  which,  however,  may 
be  reconciled  if  we  suppose  that  the  tree  on 
which  Judas  hung  himself  gave  way,  so  that 
he  •  fell  headlong  and  all  his  bowels  gushed 
out* 

The  extreme  turpitude  of  Judas  has  been 
questioned  without  sufficient  reason ;  for  he 
appears  to  hare  been  a  slave  to  cupidity, 
which  urged  him  to  commit  the  heinous 
crime  with  which  he  stands  charged  in  the 
gospels.  His  repentance  was  a  momentary 
return  of  better  reeling,  which,  so  far  from 
disproving,  implies  the  existence  of  his  pre- 
vious guilt. 

The  Judas-tree,  a  handsome  tree  of  the 
leguminous  kind,  derived  its  name  from  the 
supposition  that  on  it  the  wretched  Judas 
deprived  himself  of  lire.  The  old  botanist 
Gerarde  gives  preference  to  the  Elder. 

JUDE,  the  English  form  of  the  Greek 
Jwdaa  and  the  Hebrew  Judah,  was  one  of 
the  twelve  apostles.  He  bore  the  surname 
of  Lebbeus,  which  probably  signifies  '  a  man 
of  heart ;'  and  Thaddeus,  *  a  man  of  breast ;' 
epithets  which  may  have  been  employed  to 
denote  a  kind  and  generous  disposition  (Matt, 
x.  9.  Mark  iii.  18).  He  is  also  designated 
Judas  (the  brother)  of  James  (the  less), 
and  was  In  consequence  son  of  Cleophas 
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and  brother,  or  rather  cousin,  of  Jesus 
(Luke  vi.  10.  Acts  i.  13.  Jude  i.  1).  No- 
thing more  is  kuown  of  Jude,  for  the  eccle- 
siastical traditions  contradict  each  other  and 
are  worthy  of  no  credit 

JUDE,  THE  GENERAL  EPISTLE  OP, 
was,  according  to  the  inscription  (1)  written 
by  'Jude,  a  servant  of  Jesns  Christ,  and 
brother  of  James/  Though  no  formal  proof  of 
this  allegation  can  be  adduced,  yet  in  agree- 
ment with  it,  Jude,  the  cousin  of  our  Lord, 
is  generally  held  to  have  been  its  author. 
It  is  addressed  to  Jewish  Christians,  as  per- 
sons 'sanctified  by  God  tfce  Father,  and 
preserved  in  Jesus  Christ'  The  occasion 
of  it  was  a  falling  away  from  the  faith 
which  was  once  delivered  to  the  saints,  and 
the  writer  proposed  as  his  aim,  to  arouse 
his  readers  to  contend  earnestly  for  that 
faith.  This  declension  had  been  caused  by 
men  of  corrupt  minds,  who,  denying  the  only 
Lord  God,  and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  had 
stealthily  crept  into  the  Christian  commu- 
nities. The  duty  thus  propounded,  is  en- 
forced by  examples  of  the  punishment  of 
unbelief,  drawn  partly  from  the  Scriptures 
of  the  Old  Testament,  partly  from  other 
sources.  The  integrity  of  this  short  letter 
has  been  called  in  question,  since  a  part  of 
it  (0 — 16)  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  a 
part  of  2  Pet  ii.  4—19,  and  both  appear 
to  have  been  borrowed  from  an  unauthen- 
ticated  work  called  the  book  of  Enoch.  Cer- 
tainly the  words  which  Enoch  is  said  (14) 
to  hsve  prophesied,  namely,  'Behold,  the 
Lord  cometh  with  ten  thousand  of  his  saints,' 
&c.,  are  not  found  in  our  canonical  Scrip- 
tures. The  date  of  the  epistle  cannot  be 
determined  with  precision ;  only,  if  written 
by  an  apostle,  it  must  have  appeared  within 
the  apostolic  era.  The  period  was  certainly 
what  was  accounted  '  the  last  time'— that  is, 
near  the  second  advent.  Verse  17,  which  is 
scarcely  reconcileable  with  the  apostolic  origin 
of  the  letter,  seems  to  show  that  it  was  com- 
posed immediately  after  the  days  of  the 
apostles,  while  those  were  yet  alive  who  had 
received  instructions  from  their  lips.  The 
tone  of  the  letter,  which  is  severely  inculpa- 
tory, points  to  a  late  period  in  the  first 
century,  when  the  love  of  many  had  begun 
to  grow  cool,  and  efforts  on  behalf  of  (he 
gospel  were  made  in  a  spirit  in  which  the 
world  had  a  larger  share  than  Jesns  Christ 
The  writer,  instead  of  confuting,  reproaches 
the  false  teachers,  and  appeals  rather  to 
the  fears  than  the  judgment  of  such  as  had 
not  abandoned  received  opinions.  Whether 
or  not  the  name  of  an  apostle  was  prefixed 
to  the  letter  in  order  to  gain  authority  for  the 
views  of  some  person  whose  religion  was 
not  untinged  by  bigotry,  and  who  identified 
the  gospel  with  his  own  form  of  opinion, 
it  is  now  too  late  to  attempt  to  ascertain. 
Certainly  the  credibility  of  the  letter  is  not 
enhanced  by  Its  citation  of  an  uncanonieal 
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book  which  seems  not  to  have  been  wanting 
in  legends. 

The  Epistle  of  Jade  was  not  universally 
received  in  early  times,  for  the  Syrian 
church  did  not  place  it  in  its  canon.  In  the 
western  church,  which  ascribed  it  to  the 
apostle  Jude,  it  was  more  highly  estimated. 

The  persons  against  whom  the  author 
wrote  were  such  as  denied-  the  only  Lord 
God,  and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  more  pro- 
perly rendered,  '  the  only  Sovereign  (God) 
and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ;'  for  the  term 
'  God'  appears  to  have  been  taken  into  the 
text,  having  originally  stood  in  the  margin 
as  explanatory  of  'sovereign*  —  dupoten, 
whence  our  English  despot.  Comp.  1  John 
i  22,  23 ;  iv.  3. 

JUDEA.    See  Cutaah  and  Division. 

JUDGE,  A  (L.  judex),  stands  for  the  He- 
brew word  shaphat,  which  is  from  a  root 
meaning  first  to  cleave,  then  to  decide  (de 
eedo,  'I  cut  down')  ;  and  as  judicial  determi- 
nations constitute,  especially  in  the  East,  a 
chief  function  of  a  ruler,  so  to  govern. 

In  the  hands  of  the  people  lay  the  choice 
of  judges,  who  were  to  be  chosen  for  their 
wisdom  and  integrity,  and  to  be  appointed 
in  every  city  (Dent.  xvi.  18—20).  These 
local  judges  appear  to  have  borne  some 
resemblance  to  the  judices  of  the  Romans, 
and  to  the  jury  of  our  own  land.  One  of 
them,  probably,  was,  from  age  ana  prudence, 
made  the  president,  with  the  duty  of  de- 
claring the  sentence  of  the  body.  In  Dent 
xvii.  0,  the  words  *  the  judge/  taken  in  their 
connection,  may  intimate  that  some  judge, 
having  a  general  supervision,  if  not  holding 
a  sort  of  court  of  appeal,  was  contemplated. 
The  context  shows  that  in  difficult  oases 
recourse  was  to  be  had  to  the  assistance  of 
the  priests  and  levites ;  and  as  these  func- 
tionaries were  found  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  they  were,  probably,  in  part  pre- 
ferred for  the  office  of  judge,  for  which  their 
education,  habits,  and  leisure  well  fitted 
them  (xix.  16 — 18).  Criminal  causes  found 
their  appropriate  jurisdiction  before  the 
elders  (xxi.  10 ;  xxii.  15 ;  xxv.  7),  but 
whether  as  a  tribunal  separate  from  the 
judges  may  be  doubted,  especially  as  the 
latter  were  held  in  the  highest  respect,  being 
denominated  elohim,  or  divine  (Exod.  xxi. 
6;  xxii.  8.  John  x.  35).  The  judge,  or 
ikaphat  (an  officer  of  the  same  name  held 
supreme  power  in  Tyre  and  Carthage)  who 
should  rule  the  state,  seems  not  to  have 
formed  part  of  the  permanent  arrangements 
of  Moses  (but  see  Deut  xvii.  9,  and  comp. 
xviii.  15),  who,  however,  chose  his  successor ; 
and  though  we  have  no  evidence  to  that 
effect,  Joshua  may  have  appointed  the  per- 
son whom  he  thought  best  fitted  to  fill  his 
place.  Yet  such  a  step  was  scarcely  in 
accordance  with  the  strict  republicanism  of 
the  times,  and  it  is  evident  from  the  book 
of  Judges,  that  the  office  of  judge,  or  rater, 


was  neither  permanent  nor  elective.  The 
highest  authority  was  with  the  priesthood, 
whose  chief  sought  counsel  of  God,  and 
whose  sanction  was  necessary  to  make  a 
▼slid  election  (Numb,  xxvii  18,  s#g.).  That 
election,  however,  did  not,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  involve  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  of 
Israel.  Each  tribe  was  an  independent  state 
(Judg.  i.  3 — 22),  which  was  answerable  to 
the  rest  only  in  cases*  deeply  affecting  the 
general  weal,  or  contravening  the  laws  of 
die  common  legislator  (Josh.  xxii.  11,  12. 
Judg.  xx. ).  Nor  were  the  judges  in  all  cases 
chosen  to  their  office.  In  the  book  called 
by  that  name,  we  behold  individuals  coming 
forward  without  a  call  from  their  fellow- 
citizens,  and  having,  for  the  good  of  their 
tribe  or  oountry,  exercised  a  dictatorship, 
still,  after  the  emergency  was  over,  they  con- 
tinued to  hold  a  species  of  directing  power, 
the  limits  and  functions  of  which  cannot  now 
be  determined. 

JUDGES,  THE  BOOK  OF,  is  so  called 
from  the  name  Shophetim,  judges  or  rulers, 
given  to  persons  whose  deeds,  as  liberators 
and  governors  of  Palestine,  it  is  occupied  in 
recording.  After  the  death  of  Joshua,  no 
one  appeared  to  take  his  post ;  and  though 
the  country  was  but  partially  subdued,  and 
elements  for  active  hostility  existed  on  many 
hands,  the  government  of  the  Hebrew  colony 
was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  people  and  the 
tribes,  whose  acting  in  concert  was  insuffi- 
ciently provided  for,  and  attended  with  delays 
and  uncertainty.  The  great  experiment  of 
self-government  was  tried  with  a  people  little 
advanced,  individually,  in  personal  excellence, 
and  when  the  religious  faith  and  enthu- 
siasm which  had  brought  them  in  triumph 
from  Egypt  into  Canaan  was  beginning  to 
wane.  In  such  a  state  of  society,  religious 
declension  and  political  difficulty  were  un- 
avoidable. Yet  the  true  and  deep  religious 
and  social  life  of  Mosaism  glowed  in  the 
heart  of  society.  Hence,  from  time  to  time, 
under  impulses  from  on  high,  there  arose 
men  who,  breathing  the  spirit  of  by-gone 
days,  and,  like  the  Roman  dictators,  en- 
trusted with  supreme  power,  in  the  true 
temper  of  religious  heroism  defeated  the  na- 
tional foe  and  revived  the  national  religion. 
Here  we  find  the  ideal  of  the  Hebrew  judges; 
some  of  whom  have  left  on  the  page  of  his- 
tory few  memorials,  and  others  enjoy  but  a 
tarnished  glory.  It  is  one  excellence  of  the 
Mosaic  polity,  that  it  successively  developed 
out  of  itself  such  extraordinary  instruments 
as  special  junctures  required.  The  defects 
and  misdeeds  of  the  crown  and  the  priest- 
hood called  forth  the  corrective  and  edu- 
cational institute  of  the  prophets ;  and  the 
weaknesses  and  aberrations  of  Hebrew  re- 
publicanism, produced  first  Judges,  and 
then  Kings.  And  nothing  can  more  fully 
prove  that  the  laws  of  Moses  were  as  good 
as  they  could  be— as  pure,  lofty,  and  bene- 
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relent  as  the  state  of  his  people  would  allow 
— thmn  the  fact,  that  the  generations  which 
immediately  followed  him,  and  over  whom 
his  personal  influence  mast  still  have  been 
considerable,  were  in  practice  incapable  of 
maintaining  in  its  integrity  the  system 
which  he  had  bequeathed  to  them,  and 
needed  the  discipline  of  many  centuries, 
and  even  of  seventy  years  of  captivity,  ere 
they  could  folly  receive  and  duly  honour 
the  grand  truth,  that  God  is  king  over  all 
the  earth,  which  formed  the  groundwork  of 
his  institutions.  Laws  that  far  outstrip 
the  age  to  which  they  are  communicated, 
may  give  it  an  impulse  in  the  right  direc- 
tion ;  but  ere  they  can  enter  into  the  national 
life,  and  produce  their  appropriate  fruits, 
they  must  bring  the  national  mind  forward 
to  their  own  advanced  position. 

The  book  of  Judges  is  no  regular  history, 
but  a  number  of  collected  historical  notices 
or  fragments,  of  disproportionate  length, 
relating  to  those  heroes,  and  so  presenting 
▼lews  of  the  condition  of  the  people  of 
Israel  daring  a  somewhat  undefined  period 
of  three  hundred  and  fifty  years.  It  opens 
with  narratives  of  several  victories  gained 
by  the  Israelites  over  the  yet  uneonquered 
natives.  Jadah,  with  Simeon,  subdues  the 
Canaanites ;  the  descendants  of  Joseph  cap- 
ture Bethel  and  slay  its  inhabitants ;  but 
Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  as  well  as  other 
tribes,  are,  contrary  to  the  Divine  commands, 
neglectful  of  the  duty  of  extirpating  the 
remaining  idolaters ;  so  early  did  the  prone- 
ness  to  idolatry,  which  lay  in  the  heart  of 
the  nation,  especially  of  the  more  northern 
tribes,  betray  its  existence  and  exert  its 
power  (1).  On  which  account  the  Israelites 
are  reproved  and  exhorted  by  a  divine  mes- 
senger, who  appears  to  them  in  a  festive 
assembly;  nevertheless,  the  service  of  idols 
continues  its  progress,  till  apostacy  brings 
punishment,  punishment  produces  repent- 
ance, and  repentance  is  rewarded  with  par- 
don (ii — iii.  5).  There  ensue  instances  of 
departure  from  the  living  God.  From  the 
yoke  under  which  Chushan-rishathaim,  king 
of  Syria,  held  the  people,  Othniel  liberates 
mem.  Apostacy  makes  them  servants  of 
Eglon,  king  of  Moab,  from  whom  they  are 
delivered  by  Ehud.  Next  8hamgar  rescues 
the  Hebrews  from  the  Philistines;  and  Barak, 
assisted  by  Deborah,  who  celebrates  the 
victory  in  a  triumphal  ode,  redeems  them 
from  the  Canaanitish  king,  Jabin  (iii.  6 — v.). 
The  brave  Gideon  frees  the  people  from  the 
Midianites  (vL — viii.).  The  tyranny  of  Abi- 
melech  is  overthrown  by  a  woman  (ix.),  on 
which  Tola  and  Jair  are  judges  (x.) ;  the 
people  are  relieved  from  tribute  to  the  Am- 
monites by  Jephtha;  after  whom  Ibzan,  Elon, 
and  Abdon  fill  the  omoe  of  judge  (xL  xii.). 
Vassalage  to  the  Philistines  is  put  an  end  to 
by  Samson,  whose  birth,  deeds,  and  death 
tftilly  related  (xiii^-xvL).    In 


a  supplement  we  have  an  account  of  the 
image-worship  of  Micab,  a  man  of  Mount 
Ephraim;  of  the  capture  of  Laish  by  the 
Dauites,  and  the  idolatry  thence  introduced 
there  (xvii.  xviii.);  finally,  of  the  civil  war 
conducted  by  eleven  tribes  of  Israel  against 
Benjamin,  with  the  extraordinary  means 
taken  to  arouse  the  former,  and  prevent  the 
extinction  of  the  latter  (xix. — xxi.). 

In  perusing  the  book  of  Judges,  we  are 
reminded  of  traditions  found  in  pagan  his- 
tory. The  sacrifice  of  Jephtha's  daughter 
has  its  counterpart  in  the  death  of  Iphigenis. ' 
The  step  taken  to  procure  wives  for  the  Ben- 
jam  ini  tee,  recals  the  rape  of  the  8abines. 
8amson's  history  has  a  parallel,  not  favour- 
able to  itself,  in  the  labours  of  Hercules. 
We  have  in  the  scattered  and  dispropor- 
tionate notices  and  implications  of  this  book, 
clear  evidence  of  national  retrocession.  The 
sun  had  gone  back  many  degrees ;  it  may 
have  been  at  the  Divine  command,  and  for 
the  better  and  fuller  accomplishment  of  the 
Divine  purposes.  In  the  long  period  of 
three  hundred  and  fifty  years,  idolatry  had 
gained  the  upper  hand ;  servitude  ensued ; 
social  disorganization  was  the  consequence ; 
and  hence  the  spirit  of  history  declined  from 
the  high  Mosaic  standard.  Accordingly,  when 
at  some  later  day  a  writer  sought  to  fill  up  the 
historical  chasm,  he  found  scanty  and  hete- 
rogeneous materials;  which,  while  they 
showed  that  no  regular  records  were  pre- 
served, and  therefore  no  means  existed  for 
keeping  facts  free  from  fabulous  admixtures, 
he  put  together  in  an  honest  but  uncritical 
disposition  of  mind. 

This  book,  accordingly,  takes  up  the 
thread  of  the  history  where  that  called  after 
Joshua  drops  it  (Judges  i.),  and  is,  in  con- 
sequence, in  its  right  position  immediately 
after  the  latter  work.  Its  aim  seems  to  be, 
not  merely  historical,  but  dogmatical  also— 
that  is,  to  show  by  instances  how  departure 
from  the  Mosaic  worship  brought  disaster. 
Though  the  materials  are  various,  the  book 
is  one,  for  they  have  undergone  such  revision 
as  made  them  into  an  externally  uniform 
narrative.  This  appears  from  the  sameness 
of  manner  with  which  is  set  forth  the  influ- 
ence of  God  on  the  judges  (iii.  10 ;  vi.  34 ; 
su.  29 ;  Jriii.  25 ;  xiv.  6;  xv.  14).  The  time 
when  the  work  was  composed  cannot  be 
exactly  determined.  That  it  was  after  the 
introduction  of  regal  government  is  clear 
from  the  passages  which  say — 'In  those 
days  there  was  no  king  in  Israel*  (xviii.  I ; 
xix.  1;  xxi.  25).  Other  tokens  that  the 
book  was  put  together  long  after  the  re- 
corded events,  are  found  in  vi.  24 ;  xi.  40 ; 
xv.  19.  With  some  probability,  the  com* 
position  has  been  referred  to  the  last  days 
of  8amuel,  when  the  literary  spirit  had 
revived,  and  when,  in  the  fresh  seal  for 
monarchical  government,  the  allusions  to 
the  kinglets  state  of  the  nation  to  which 
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we  have  referred,  were  natural  and  most 
likely  to  be  made.  The  author  or  compiler 
is  unknown.  The  diversities  of  length* 
which  prevail  in  the  several  notices  of  the 
Judges,  are  an  argument  that  the  writer  put 
his  materials  together  much  as  he  found 
them,  without  any  undue  effort  to  bring 
them  into  agreement  with  an  ideal  propor- 
tion or  a  fancied  abstract  excellence.  That 
he  had  before  him  and  made  use  of  docu- 
ments originating  in  the  same  age  as  the 
events,  appears  probable  from  the  use  of 
language  which  is  peculiar  to  eye-witnesses 
or  contemporaries  (i.  14,  15 ;  iii.  15,  uq. ; 
iv.  7,  18,ieg.;  v.  3,  7;  vi.  11 ;  ix.  xix.  xx.). 
The  condition  of  the  tribes,  as  separate 
one  from  the  other,  having  no  common  head, 
and  sometimes  hostile  to  one  another,  is  such 
as  accords  with  a  tendency  of  the  Mosaic 
ordinances,  and  such  as  the  land  of  Canaan, 
broken  and  intersected  with  hills  and  vales, 
would  naturally  occasion  in  a  primitive  age. 
And  the  dissensions  among  themselves,  as 
well  as  the  absence  of  impassable  barriers 
between  them  and  the  Philistines,  the  Sy- 
rians, and  other  enemies,  explain  how  it  was 
easy  for  the  Israelites  in  the  south  or  in  the 
north,  sometimes  over  the  whole  length  of 
the  country,  to  fall  under  the  power  of 
foreign  nations.  These  and  other  similar 
considerations  have,  when  combined,  muoh 
weight  to  prove  that  the  book  of  Judges  is  a 
genuine,  and  in  the  main  credible  work — 
the  production  of  an  age  when  there  existed 
sufficient  means  for  putting  together  a  trust- 
worthy narrative  of  the  times  to  whioh  it 
refers. 

JUDGMENT  and  TO  JUDGE  represent 
terms  which  in  the  Scriptures  have  a  far 
wider  signification  than  they  bear  in  ordi- 
nary English  style,  for  they  denote  not  only 
the  various  parts  and  the  whole  of  a  judioial 
investigation,  but  also  the  administration  of 
justice,  and  even  the  exercise  of  oivil  govern- 
ment Leaving  the  student  to  find  in  the 
•acred  writings  exemplifications  of  most  of 
the  acceptations  to  which  we  have  alluded, 
we  refer  to  one  or  two  passages  in  which 
governing  after  the  manner  of  civil  adminis- 
tration is  meant  (Matt.  xix.  28 ;  comp.  20. 
Luke  xxiL  30.  1  Cor.  vi.  2,  3).  This  use 
of  the  word  judge  is  derived  from  the  fact, 
that  the  earliest  form  of  oivil  government 
among  the  Hebrews  after  their  settlement  in 
Canaan  was  conducted  by  men  termed  judges, 
who  in  consequence  were  said  to  judge, 
that  is  govern,  Israel  (Judges  xii.  7 — 9). 
That  this  usage  was  not  unknown  to  the 
Greek  of  our  Lord's  days,  is  obvious  from 
the  fact,  that  it  is  found  in  Josephus,  who, 
for  instance,  says  (Antiq.  v.  3,  9),  that 
Othniel  reoeived  the  government  and  judged 
the  people,  and  when  he  had  ruUd  over 
them  forty  years  he  died. 

A  period  of  general  judgment  is  repeatedly 
Sfoken  of  in  the  New  Testament  under  these 


designations :  I.  the  judgment  (Matt,  xii  41, 
sec.  Luke  x.  14 ;  xi.  31.  John  v.  27 ;  in  the 
original,  tA*  judgment) ;  II. '  the  day  of  judg- 
ment' (Matt  x.  15;  xii.  86.  1  John  iv. 
17) ;  III.  *  the  day  of  the  Lord'  (1  Cor.  v.  5. 
1  Thess.  v.  2;  comp.  Is.  il  12.  Mai.  iv. 
5);  IV.  'the  day  of  visitation'  (1  PetiLlS); 
V. '  the  last  day '  (John  vi.  39) ;  VL  *  theday 
of  redemption '  (Epbes.  iv.  30) ;  VII. '  the  day 
of  Jesus  Christ '  (Phil.  i.  6)  ;  VIII. '  the  day ' 
(Rom.  xiii.  12.  1  Cor.  iii.  18)  ;  IX. « a  day  in 
which  he  (God)  will  judge  the  world  in 
righteousness  by  Jesus  Christ'  (  Acts  xvii. 
31) ;  X.  « that  day »  (2  Theas.  ii.  3.  2  Tim. 
i.  12,  18).  The  ideas  entertained  teem  to 
be  as  follows:  that  as  there  were  in  the 
prophetic  language  of  the  Old  Testament 
two  conditions  of  the  Messiah  spoken  of, 
namely,  his  humiliation  and  his  glory,  and 
since  the  first  had  been  experienced  in  his 
crucifixion,  death,  and  burial,  so  his  second 
was  to  be  looked  for  in  a  visible  appearance 
of  Jesus  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  and  amid 
choirs  of  attendant  angels,  when  he  would 
judge  the  world,  vindicate  his  cause  and  the 
cause  of  his  people,  raise  the  dead,  establish 
his  kingdom  on  the  earth,  and  finally  van- 
quish the  devil  and  his  angels,  who  had 
hitherto  divided  the  empire  of  the  world 
with  his  Father,  consigning  them,  with  his 
enemies,  to  everlasting  torments,  bat  as- 
suring to  his  friends  unutterable  and  endless 
bliss  (Matt  xxiv.  3,  seq. ;  xxv.  31,  stq .  Luke 
ix.20.  Acts  i.  11.  1  Cor.  xv.  51,  leg.  Philip, 
iii.  20.  1  Thess.  iv.  15,  ftf.  1  Pet  It.  18). 
This  return  of  Jesus  from  heaven  is  repre- 
sented as  in  point  of  time  unknown  to  any 
save  God,  yet  near  at  hand ;  and  our  Lord 
himself  expressly  states  that  the  generation 
whom  he  addressed  should  not  come  to  an 
end  before  it  took  place  (Matt  xxiv.  84; 
comp.  rvi.  28;  xxiii.  36.  Luke  xxi  82. 
John  xxi  22;  comp.  Matt  xxiv.  14).  A 
season  of  great  calamity  was  to  precede,  in- 
volving the  overthrow  of  the  Jewish  state ; 
which  days,  however,  would  be  shortened 
for  the  elect's  sake  (Matt  xxiv.  22.  Mark 
xiii.  20).  That  the  general  judgment  sad 
the  establishment  of  the  Messiah's  kingdetn 
are  identified  both  from  the  passages  (see 
above)  in  which  'the  judgment'  is  spoken 
of,  and  in  regard  to  time,  appears  from  Matt 
xxiv.  xxv.,  which  present  one  continued  se- 
quence of  ideas  introduced  by  the  predic- 
tion of  Jesus  touching  the  overthrow  of  the 
temple,  and  the  question  of  the  disciples, 
4  When  shall  these  things  be  ?  and  what  the 
sign  of  thy  coming  and  of  the  end  of  As 
world?*  And  it  seems  to  have  been  the 
object  of  Jesus  to  represent  to  his  disciples 
that  these  things  would  all  take  place  at  Iks 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  th«  consequent 
termination  of  the  Jewish  policy,  when  his 
kingdom  would  in  a  marked  and  anal  mawsr 
be  set  np  in  place  of  the  condemned  JadaiflB, 
and  judgssent  (government)  would  sjs  asjat- 
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vised   iu  his  name  tnd  for  his  purposes 
throughout  the  world.    This  general  view, 
though  not  unattended  with  difficulties  of 
detail,  seems  to  come  forth  clearly  from  the 
language  employed.    Jn  the  description  of 
these  great  events,  our  Lord  uses  figures  of 
speech,  the  exact  import  of  which  cannot  be 
appreciated  except  by  those  who  understand 
the  peculiarities  of  the  oriental  style,  and 
are   familiar  with  the  imagery  relating  to 
these  topics  current  in  the  day,  and  formed 
after  the  model   of  the   Hebrew  prophets 
(D«n.vii.l3,U.  Is.  xiii.  0, 10.  Ezek.  xxxii. 
7.   Joel  ii.  1—10,28— 31.  Acts  ii.  lQ,teq.). 
This  is  the  less  surprising,  because  even 
*  the  ministers  of  the  word '  were  led  to  ex- 
pect a  visible  and  outward  return  of  their 
Master,  a  formal  judicial  procedure,  and  a 
material  reign  of  Christ  on  earth.    A  not 
dissimilar  mistake  was  made  by  them  in  re- 
gard to  the  nature  of  the  Messiah's  kiugdom. 
Interpreting  the  language  of  Jesus  on  this 
point  in  accordance  with  the  convictions 
and  sympathies  of  their  own  minds,  they  all 
expected  him  to  prove  a  temporal  prince. 
This  expectation,   barely  dissipated  by  his 
death,  was  corrected  by  the  great  events  that 
ensued  on  his  ascension,  the  effusion  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  the  progress  of  his  cause. 
Still  that  cause  was  lowly,  that  progress  was 
small.    The  state  of  triumph  and  glory  which 
prophets  had  predicted  and  Jesus  himself 
promised,  could  not  be  recognised  by  minds 
so  prepossessed  with  the  hope  of  material 
grandeur,  especially  in   the  midst  of  the 
persecution  and  tribulation  which  «oou  beset 
the  church  on  all  sides.    From  the  midst  of 
their  sorrows  the  disciples  looked  forward  in 
hope  of  the  second  advent,  which  theybelieved 
would  repair  their  losses,  give  them  retribu- 
tion on  their  enemies,  and  secure  their  own 
everlasting  felicity.    In  the  subjugution  of 
Jerusalem  by  the  Roman  arms,  the  conse- 
quent termination  of  the  Mosaic  institute, 
the  establishment  and  vindication  of  the 
cause  of  Christ,  the  commencement,  in  a 
pre-eminent  sense  and  to  permanent  results, 
of  his  everlasting  kingdom,  the  promised 
coming  was  brought  about,  the  predicted 
judgment  had  a  beginning  which  shall  never 
end  till  God  be  all  in  alL    Admonished  by 
their  Teacher's  warnings,  most  of  his  dis 
ciples,  fleeing  to  Pell  a,  beyond  the  Jordan, 
leaped  the  terrible  calamities  which  accom- 
panied the  last  struggles  of  expiring  Judaism 
(Euseb.  iii.  5),  and  while  all  around  it  was 
full  of  trouble,  sorrow,  and  anguish,  die 
secluded  church  of  Christ  in  tranquillity 
awaited  the  time  when,  after  the  fury  of  the 
ttorm  was  spent,  it  should  return  to  the 
ancient  capital  of  Palestine,  and  there,  as 
well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  shine 
forth  in  undecaying  glory.    Possessed  as 
that  church  was  of  the  great  and  indefeasible 
principle*  of  morality  which  constitute  the 
foundation  of  justice  and  judgment— of  law, 
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polity  and  government,  it  could  not  fail  to 
become  the  judge  and  ruler  of  the  entire 
world.     This  rectors!   function  the  church 
has  from  the  first  exercised  and  does  still 
exercise;   and  in  the  degree  in  which  the 
outward  and  visible  becomes  the  true  church 
ot  Christ,  it  must  and  will  bring  into  subjec- 
tion to  itself,  and  so  supersede,  all  earthly 
dominion,  principality   and  power,   till  at 
last,   railing  in  each  individual  heart  with 
full   and  unrestricted  empire,  it  will  make 
each  man  a  law  to  himself,  and  so  set  aside 
and  bring  for  ever  to  an  end  all  mere  verbal 
and  civil  legislation.     This  the  apostle  Paul 
clearly  saw,  but  he  made  the  commencement 
of  the  benign  reign  of  spiritual  law  depend- 
ent on   a  visible  appearance  of  Jesus,  in 
doing  which  he  committed  the  inconsistency 
of  dcriviug  the  moral  from  tho  material,  and 
interrupting  that  regular  development  of  spi- 
ritual causes  which  commenced  when  Jesus, 
rising  from  the  dead,  passed  into  the  spi- 
ritual world,  and  took  his  scat  at  the  right 
hand  of  the  majesty  on  high.    In  general, 
the  disciples   did  not  at  first  discern  the 
high  spiritual  meaning  and  importance  of 
the  downfal  of  the  Jewish  state,  and  there- 
fore still  kept  looking  for  a  visible  appear- 
ance of  the  judge  of  the  world.     The  delay 
of  that  appearance  made  some  sceptical,  for 
the  disappointment  of  false  hopes  might  well 
lead  to  false  states  of  mind  (2  Pet  iii.  4). 
As,  however,  the  first  generation  passed  away, 
and  with   it   the  material  conceptions   on 
which  these  false  ideas  were  founded;   as 
men   entered   more   into   the  spirit  of  the 
gospel ;  especially  as  they  began  to  consider 
that,  since  tire  great  IVacher  had  set  as  a 
limit  for  his  re  appearance  the  lives  of  that 
generation  to  whom  he  spoke,  the  event  pre- 
dicted must  be  one  that  had  already  taken 
place,  so  men  were  led  to  a  spiritual  inter- 
pretation and  a  right  understanding  of  the 
words  employed  by  the  Christ,  till,  towards 
the  end  of  the  first  century,  that  interpreta- 
tion gained  prevalence,  though  not  uncon- 
tested by  millennial  notions  which,  after  the 
old  Jewish  manner  and  in  a  grossly  material 
sense,  maintained  the  outward  and  visible 
reign  of  Christ  for  a  thousand  {millennium, 
from  the  Latin  mille,  thousand ;  annum  t  year) 
years  on  earth  (Rev.  \x.  4,  6).    It  deserves 
special  attention  that  the  apostle  John,  who 
lived  till  near  the  end  of  the  first  century, 
and  whose  gospel  was  written  after  the  three 
others,  aims  to  correct  the  materialised  ex- 
pectations of  the  church ;  for,  with  a  higher 
knowledge  of  spiritual  realities,  he  saw  that 
Jesus  was  in  truth  glorified  in  his  sufferings 
and  in  his  death,  since  these  were  the  high- 
est proofs  of  his   spiritual  majesty,  under 
the  influence  of  which  he  laid  down  his  life 
for  the  world.     Accordingly,  in  his  gospel 
our  Lord  identifies  his  glorification  wit))  his 
death :  *  The  hour  is  come  that  the  8on  of 
Man  should  be  glorified'  (xii.23,28).  With 
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his  passion  are  also  identified  the  judgment 
of  this  world  and  the  subjugation  of  its 
prince  (31),  and  the  future  state  of  happi- 
ness is  made  to  comraeuce  in  the  spiritual 
world  immediately  on  his  death  (32 ;  comp. 
xiii.  31,  teq. ;  xiv.  2,  3,  10  ;  xv.  8 ;  xvi.  5, 
10,  14,  28 ;  xvii.  2,  j«y.)-  The  glory  thus 
begun,  which  was  to  be  completed  in  the 
mansions  of  his  Father's  house,  Jesus  com- 
municated to  his  followers,  that  they  in 
sharing  his  sufferings  and  carrying  on  his 
work,  might  partake  in  the  privileges  and 
happiness  which  he  had  to  bestow  (John 
xrii.  10,  22).  And  instead  of  his  corporal 
presence  in  the  church,  erroneously  expected 
by  its  members  at  large,  Jesus  promised 
another,  the  paraclete,  advocate,  comforter, 
or  Holy  Spirit,  that  was  to  expound  the 
teachings  of  Christ  and  lead  his  disciples 
into  all  truth  (xiv.  16,  26 ;  xv.  26 ;  xvi.  13). 
The  view,  then,  that  seems  to  have  the 
sanction  of  the  mind  of  Christ  is  this,  that 
the  judgment  of  the  world  which  commenced 
in  his  ministry,  was  carried  on  in  his  suffer- 
ings, and  was  strikingly  exemplified  in  the 
retributory  termination  of  oorrnpted  and 
out-worn  Judaism,  is  still  continued  and  will 
last  till  the  Prince  of  Peace  has  subdued  all 
enemies,  and  made  his  church  and  his  spirit 
universal.  Meanwhile,  the  period  of  judg- 
ment to  every  individual  is  his  period  of 
probation,  and  pre-eminently  the  period  of 
his  death,  when  he  enters  the  world  of  spirits, 
and  is  rewarded  '  according  to  his  works ' 
(Matt  xvi.  27.   Rom.  ii.  6). 

Only  by  degrees  and  in  part,  however,  did 
the  Christian  church  apprehend  and  reoeive 
these  ideas.  Losing,  in  course  of  time  and 
under  the  teaching  of  events,  the  expectation 
of  a  material  reign  of  Christ  on  earth,  and 
sundering  the  idea  of  that  reign  from  its 
mere  local  accessaries,  Christians  in  gene- 
ral, after  the  first  century,  accustomed  them- 
selves to  the  conception  of  an  invisible  reign 
of  the  Messiah  in  his  church,  to  a  more  or 
less  remote  appearance  of  him  a  second  time 
to  raise  the  dead  and  judge  mankind  at  the 
end  of  the  world,  that  is,  at  the  final  disso- 
lution of  the  material  universe,  as  we  find  it 
set  forth  in  what  is  termed  the  Apostles'  Creed. 
The  disciples  first  held  Jesus  to  be  a  tem- 
poral Messiah;  then  a  spiritual  Saviour 
ascended  to  heaven  who  would  shortly  return. 
The  second  advent  was  identified  with  a 
general  judgment  and  the  reign  of  Christ  on 
earth.  These  ideas  were  connected  with  the 
city  of  Jerusalem,  in  which  the  expected 
kingdom  was  to  be  set  up.  The  delay  of 
the  return  weakened  the  expectation  of  it. 
When  Jerusalem  fell,  some  began  to  doubt, 
others  to  deny,  the  second  advent ;  but  others, 
looking  on  that  fall  as  only  the  beginning  of 
sorrows,  took  the  event  as  a  sign  that  Christ's 
appearance  was  at  hand.  Time  went  on, 
and  still  no  second  coming.  Men  looked 
back  on  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  and  the  ter- 


mination of  the  temple  services,  and  around 
them  on  the  rapid  progress  of  the  gospel, 
till,  towards  the  last  quarter  of  the  first 
oentury,  they  began  to  give  a  spiritual  im- 
port to  passages  that  spoke  of  Christ's  coming 
to  judge  the  world,  and  so  were  by  degrees 
led  to  the  opinion  that  his  kingdom  was 
established  ou  earth,  and  that  the  great  duty 
of  his  followers  was  to  exert  themselves  for 
its  extension.  Hence  new  and  vigorous 
efforts,  and  as  a  consequence  fresh  con- 
quests over  sin  and  ignorance,  and  a  greater 
unity  in  the  Christian  church.  From  these 
facts  we  gain  some  criteria  which  may  afford 
aid  in  approximately  determining  the  date 
of  Christian  Scriptures.  Four  chief  phases 
of  the  opinion  respecting  a  speedy  return  of 
Christ  to  earth  may  be  marked :  J.  A  ge- 
neral expectation  of  it,  indicated  by  its  an- 
nouncement in  general  terms,  A.  D.  30 — 00 ; 
II.  an  anxious  expectation,  indicated  by 
statements  of  its  being  near,  and  by  efforts 
to  prove  its  reality,  A*  D.  60—70 ;  III.  doubts 
of  the  event  openly  combated,  and  as  a 
consequence  disorders  in  practice  and  opi- 
nion, A.D.  70 — 80;  IV.  a  spiritual  concep- 
tion of  Christ's  kingdom,  and  a  greater  unity, 
co-operation,  and  zeal,  A.D.  80 — .  The  ap- 
plication of  these  facts  to  the  determination 
of  the  date  of  a  Christian  writing  is  not 
without  difficulty.  We  must,  however,  en- 
deavour to  ascertain  which  of  the  four  views 
prevails  in  any  document,  and  accordingly 
pronounce  on  the  period  when  it  first  ap- 
peared. Thus  we  may  assert  that  Matthew's 
gospel,  which  is  probably  characterised  by 
phase  I.  or  II.,  was  written  before  A.  D.  70 ; 
and  John's  gospel,  in  which  phase  IV.  is 
very  visible,  could  not  have  come  into  exist- 
ence till  about  the  last  twenty  years  of  the 
first  century.  One  condition  must  be  laid 
down,  namely,  that  it  appear  on  sufficient 
evidence  that  the  phase  exhibited  comprises 
the  opinion  of  the  writer  or  the  prevalent 
opinion  of  the  day  in  which  he  wrote. 

'  Judgment,'  in  Matt.  v.  21,  22,  is  the  ren- 
dering of  kritis,  which  there  denotes  an 
inferior  local  tribunal,  consisting  of  seven 
members  appointed  in  each  town,  for  hearing 
and  determining  ordinary  causes  (Beut 
xvi.  18;  2  Chron.  xix.  ft),  who  might,  how- 
ever, take  cognizance  of  criminal  offences 
of  high  moment  (Deut.  xvii.  8,  5, 8),  but 
only  so  that  an  appeal  lay  to  the  higher 
court,  the  Sanhedrim  (Joseph.  Antiq.  iv.  8, 
14;  War.  ii.  20,  ft). 

The  highest  judicial  tribunal  was  *  the 
council'  (Matt  v.  22)  or  Sanhedrim,  called 
in  Luke  xxii.  66,  the  Presbyfrium — in  the 
English,  'the  elders  of  the  people.'  A 
8anhedrim  sat  in  every  city  to  adjudicate  in 
inferior  causes  (Matt  x.  17).  At  the  head 
of  these  local  tribunals  was  the  great  San- 
hedrim in  Jerusalem,  of  whose  origin  see 
Exod.  xviiL  17—26.  Numb,  xi  10,  $tq.  This 
was  the  gnat  national  eounofl^liavkif,  both 
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in  religions  and  civil  affairs,  supreme  power. 
Its  members,  seventy  in  number,  were  high 
priests,  elders,  and  scribes,  whose  president 
was  the  chief  priest  for  the  time  being,  in 
virtne  of  his  office,  called  '  prince,1  or  •  head 
of  the  Sanhedrim.'  In  his  absence,  the 
president's  chair  was  filled  by  another  mem- 
ber, denominated  'rather  of  the  house  of 
judgment*  (tribimal). 

The  degree  and  kind  of  pnnishment 
varied  in  general  with  the  nature  of  the 
tribimal,  from  the  seven  justices  of  a  pro- 
vincial town  to  the  highest  court  of  review 
in  Jerusalem.  Hence  the  terms  'judgment* 
and  ( council'  were  used  for  different  penal- 
ties, so  that  'to  be  answerable  to  the  council' 
or  '  Sanhedrim/  bore  in  the  form  of  expres- 
sion a  resemblance  to  our  being  'exche- 
qnered.'  The  lowest  punishment  was  '  the 
judgment ;'  a  higher,  '  the  council  ;'  the 
highest,  *  hell-Are/  or,  according  to  the  ori- 
ginal, 'Gehenna  of  fire'  (see  Hinnom). 
This  explains  the  passage  in  Matt.  v.  21, 
%ea.  (in  v.  21,  'judgment'  may  have  the 
general  import  of  our  term  '  law,'  Exod.  xx. 
13),  where  causeless  anger  is  made  to  ren- 
der an  offender  amenable  to  an  inferior 
punishment;  the  use  of  contemptuous  and 
opprobrious  words,  such  as  Baca  (•  thou 
lickspittle'),  subjected  a  person  to  higher 
penalty;  and  designating  another  as  an 
'impious  apostate'  (Ps.  xiv.  1;  liii.  1,  seq. 
1  Sam.  xxv.  25,  Nabal,  probably  the  word 
condemned  by  Jesus;  comp.  Job  ii.  10), 
exposed  a  man  to  the  most  disgraceful  death. 
These  statements  from  the  lips  of  Christ 
are  probably  not  to  be  pressed  closely,  but 
to  be  understood  as  generally  declaring  that, 
trader  the  new  dispensation,  not  merely 
overt  acts,  but  inconsiderate  and  injurious 
words,  as  well  as  ill-governed  passions, 
would  meet  with  punishment  in  proportion 
to  the  deeper  hue  of  the  offence.  See  Ana- 
thema, and  Damnation. 

JUNIPER  is,  in  the  Common  Version,  the 
rendering  of  a  Hebrew  word,  rothem  (1  Kings 
xix.  4,  6.  Job  xxx.  4.  Ps.  cxx.  4 ;  comp. 
Mieah  i.  13),  which  is  found  in  the  modern 
Arabic  retem,  a  species  of  broom,  probably 
genista  monotperma.  Burckhardt  says  that 
in  the  deserts  south  of  Palestine,  whole 
plains  are  covered  with  this  shrub,  affording 
to  sheep  favourite  pasturage.  Lord  Lindsay, 
too,  found  in  the  valleys  of  Mount  Sinai, 
'the  rattamt  a  species  of  broom,  bearing  a 
white  flower,  delicately  streaked  with  purple,' 
which  'afforded  me  frequent  shelter  from 
the  sun.*  Of  the  same  plant,  Dr.  Robinson 
(i.  200)  observes,  '  this  is  the  largest  and 
moat  conspicuous  shrub  of  these  deserts 
(from  Akabah  to  Jerusalem),  growing 
thickly  in  the  water-courses  and  valleys. 
Our  Arabs  always  selected  the  place  of  en- 
equipment  (rf  possible)  in  a  spot  where  it 
grew*  la  order  to  be  sheltered  by  it  at  night 
ftoa  ti»  wind ;  and  daring  the  day,  when 


they  often  went  in  advance  of  the  camels,  we 
found  them  not  unfreqnently  sitting  or  sleep- 
ing under  a  bush  of  retem,  to  protect  them- 
selves from  the  sun.  It  was  in  this  very  desert, 
a  day's  journey  from  Beersheba,  that  the  pro- 
phet Elijah  lay  down  and  slept  beneath  the 
same  shrub.'  In  a  note,  Dr.  Robinson  adds, 
*  The  roots  are  very  bitter,  and  are  regarded 
by  the  Arabs  as  yielding  the  best  charcoal.' 
This  illustrates  Job  xxx.  4.  Ps.  cxx.  4.  In 
Palestine,  as  in  other  countries,  roots  are, 
in  poverty  or  urgent  want,  eaten  as  food. 
These  facts  will  be  found  to  furnish  illus- 
tration of  the  passages  in  which  the  rothem, 
or  broom,  is  mentioned. 

JUPITER,  the  Latin  (deus-pater)  form 
of  the  Greek  Zens,  and  the  name  of  the 
highest  divinity  recognized  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  commonly  termed 
father  of  gods.  Jupiter  was  honoured  as 
the  supreme  chief  of  all  divinities,  and  spe- 
cially as  the  ruler  of  the  upper  world,  while 
his  brother  Pluto  governed  the  nether  re- 
gions, and  Neptune  had  the  empire  of  the 
sea.  His  abode,  in  which  the  other  gods 
gathered  together,  was  by  the  ancient  Greeks 
placed  on  Mount  Olympus,  in  Thessaly, 
which  appeared  to  them  the  loftiest  poiut  of 
the  earth,  where  heaven  and  earth  seemed 
to  unite,  and  a  survey  might  be  had  of  the 
entire  world.  When,  however,  a  better  know- 
ledge of  the  earth,  and  of  this  particular 
district,  had  shown  men  that  the  palace  of 
Jupiter  was  not  on  the  top  of  the  mountain, 
they  removed  his  abode  higher  into  the 
nnseen  ether,  which  they  denominated  hea- 
ven; whence  Olympus  became  some  un- 
known spot  in  the  skies,  and  its  king,  Ju- 
piter Olyrapins,  was  accounted  the  supreme 
governor  of  gods,  who  received  from  him 
their  several  departments  in  the  administra- 
tion of  his  empire,  extending  over  heaven 
and  earth. 

Jupiter  thus  became  to  his  worshippers 
the  symbol  of  power.  Accordingly,  when 
Paul  and  Barnabas  came  to  Lystra,  and  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  their  deeds  and 
words,  the  people,  thinking  that  the  gods 
had  come  to  earth  in  the  shape  of  men, 
called  the  former  Mercury,  because  he  was 
the  chief  speaker,  and  gave  the  name  of 
Jupiter  to  Barnabas,  who  may  have  been 
marked  by  something  unusual  in  his  size, 
port,  or  mien  (Acts  xiv.  11 — 18).  Besides 
this,  there  was  a  special  reason  why  Barnabas 
received  the  name  of  Jupiter.  This  divi- 
nity was  worshipped  under  several  forms. 
Among  these  he  was  regarded  as  the  author 
of  civilization,  and  so  the  founder  and  pro- 
tector of  cities.  Now  Lystra  was  held  to 
have  been  built  by  Jupiter,  and  under  bis 
protection  it  remained.  Accordingly,  before 
the  city  stood  a  temple,  erected  to  his 
honour,  and  which  may  have  been  the  nu- 
cleus of  the  place.  When,  therefore,  die 
inhabitants  saw  the  cure  operated  on  the 
1,* 
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lame  man,  they  at  once  referred  the  miracle 
to  their  own  tutelary  god. 

JURISDICTION  (L.jw,  'right'  or  'law/ 
and  dico, '  I  say,' '  pronounce '),  signifying  the 
district  or  (figuratively)  the  sphere  over 
which  an  officer  of  state  has  authority  in 
the  administration  of  law,  is  used  in  Luke 
zxiii.  7,  for  a  Greek  word  that  is  generally 
translated  'power*  (v. 24.  John L 12;  x.  18), 
« authority '  (v.  27);  also  'liberty'  (1  Cor. 
▼iii.  9). 

JUSTICE  (L.  jut, '  right'),  that  which  is 
right  (rectum,  'ruled'),  as  being  command- 
ed (L.  jubeo,  *I  command')  by  supreme 
power,  that  is,  properly,  God,  the  source  of 
all  obligation;  whose  ordinances  and  laws 
are  the  expressions  of  the  highest  wisdom 
and  the  purest  and  widest  benignity  (Deut. 
xxxii.  4.  Ps.  lxxxix.  14).  That,  then,  is 
just  which,  emanating  from  the  divine  ordi- 
nations, has  for  its  aim  the  furtherance  of 
God's  will  and  man's  good  (Ps.  xxiii.  3 ; 
xlv.  7).  Hence  comes  a  criterion  by  which 
we  learn  that  what  opposes  these  great  pur- 
poses is  not  just,  and  that  every  thing  is 
just  and  divine  in  proportion  as  it  promotes 
the  great  ends  of  God's  government  in  the 
education  of  his  intelligent  offspring  (Is. 
xi.  4;  \\.G,&eq.  John  iii.  16,  teq.).  Justice, 
accordingly,  is  only  a  modification  of  bene- 
volence (Ps.  lxxxv.  10).  Viewed  in  this  light, 
justice  with  God  is  his  observance  of  his 
own  laws  of  rectitude,  goodness,  aud  mercy, 
in  his  dealings  with  man  (Gen.  xviii.  25. 
Ps.  xix.  7,  seq.).  Justice,  as  from  man  to  God, 
is  faithful  and  childlike  allegiance  to  the 
laws  of  God,  because  they  are  his,  and 
therefore  '  holy,  just,  and  true '  (Matt.  xxii. 
86,  teq.) ;  and  justice,  as  between  man  and 
man,  is  doing  unto  others  as  we  would  be 
done  unto,  out  of  deference  to  the  will  of 
God,  and  in  obedience  to  the  rules  he  has 
given  for  our  guidance  (Matt,  vii  12). 

As  confession  of  guilt,  at  least  when  the 
crime  was  not  glaringly  evident,  was  con- 
sidered desirable,  if  not  necessary,  to  con- 
demnation, means  were  taken  to  work  on 
the  feelings  of  an  accused  party  (Josh.  vii. 
Numb.  v.  16,  teq.) ;  but  among  the  ancient 
Hebrews  there  is  found  no  trace  of  the  use 
of  torture ;  which,  however,  was  among  the 
foreign  customs  introduced  by  Herod  (Jo- 
seph. Jew.  War.  i.  80,  3).  The  parties 
pleaded  their  cause  themselves  (Deut.  xxv. 
1.  1  Kings  iii.  16,  teq.).  Professional  advo- 
cates are  not  mentioned,  though  friends 
might  speak  on  behalf  of  an  accused  person 
(la.  i.  17.  Job  xxix.  12—17).  Speedy 
punishment  followed  conviction  (Deut.  xxv. 
2).  If  the  sentence  was  '  death,'  it  was  in- 
flicted by  stoning,  which  took  place  on  the 
outside  of  the  oity  (Lev.  xxiv.  14.  Numb. 
zv.  36.  1  Kings  xxi.  10,  13).  The  wit- 
nesses were  to  cast  the  first  stone ;  which 
was  followed  up  by  the  men  of  the  place 
(Dent  xvii.  7;    xxi.  21.    John  viii.  7). 


In  the  times  of  the  Hebrew  commonwealth 
there  is  no  mention  of  executioners,  who  ap- 
pear only  under  the  Kings.  A  murderer  was 
given  up  to  the  vengeance  of  the  relatives  of 
his  victim.  After  death,  the  body  of  the 
criminal  might  be  suspended  on  a  tree  or 
post,  where  it  remained  not  longer  than 
sunset,  the  reason  assigned  being,  that  *  he 
that  is  hanged  is  accursed  of  God*  (Dent, 
xxi.  22,  23).  In  some  cases,  persons  who 
had  been  stoned  were  consumed  by  fire 
(Josh  vii.  25),  or  they  were  buried  under  a 
mound  of  stones,  which  remained  as  a  me- 
morial of  terror  (vii.  26).  In  Acts  xxviii.  4, 
'  vengeance'  appears  as  pursuing  the  guilty. 
The  common  translation,  which  is  neverthe- 
less preserved  by  'A  Layman'  and  Bartlett's 
'  People's  Edition,'  imperfectly  represents  the 
original,  which,  as  given  by  Sharpe,  should 
be  'justice,'  that  is,  the  personification  of 
Justice,  the  goddess  that  with  the  Greeks 
bore  the  name  (as  in  the  original  of  the 
passage  in  Acts)  of  Dike,  the  daughter  of 
Jupiter  and  Themis,  having  specially  in  her 
hands  the  avenging  of  death  by  violence. 

In  the  genuine  Hebraic  period,  the  admi- 
nistration of  justice,  like  the  manners  of  the 
nation,  was  simple.  The  ordinary  tribunals 
had  their  seat  at  the  chief  gate  of  the  city, 
where  a  concourse  of  people  was  commonly 
found  (Deut.  xvi.  18 ;  xxi.  10 ;  xxii.  J  5),  espe- 
cially in  the  early  part  of  the  day  (Jer.  xxi. 
12) ;  but  in  later  times  the  Sanhedrim  as- 
sembled in  a  hall  in  the  capital,  connected 
with  the  temple.  At  the  gates  of  the  city 
the  advantages  of  publicity  were  readily 
gained.  The  taking  of  salaries  or  bribes, 
as  well  as  partiality  on  the  part  of  the 
judges,  was  prohibited  (Deut.  xvi.  10 ;  xxvii. 
26 ) .  The  procedure,  which  involved  a  minute 
investigation,  was  summary,  and  for  the 
most  part  verbal  (xiii.  13,  teq.;  xvii.  2,  teq.). 
Criminal  causes  were  determined  on  the 
verbal  evidence  of  two  sworn,  unsuspected 
witnesses  (xvii.  6) ;  in  civil  cases,  one  wit- 
ness was  sufficient  (Exod.  xxii.  10-— 12). 

JUSTIFY  (Ljustumfacio,  'I  make  just') 
is  the  translation  of  a  Hebrew  word,  txadak, 
which,  having  for  its  root  the  idea  of  right, 
bears  as  a  verb  several  acceptations  which 
are  natural  modifications  of  that  import 
Accordingly,  it  signifies  'to  be  righteous* 
(Genesis  xxxviii.  26.  Ps.  xix.  0)  or  'justi- 
fied '  (Job  xxv.  4.  Ps.  cxliii.  2), '  to  cleanse ' 
(Dan.  viii.  14),  'to  clear*  (Gen.  xliv. 
16), '  acquit '  (Is.  v.  23),  and  specially  that 
acquitting  which  is  vouchsafed  to  man  by 
his  Creator  and  Judge  (Exod.  xxiii.  7.  Is. 
liii.  11),  before  whom  no  mortal  can  be  held 
guiltless  (Job.  ix.  2).  Hence,  to  account  a 
thing  to  any  one  for  righteousness,  is  in  con- 
sideration of  that  thing  to  '  acquit*  (comp. 
'rectify'),  and  so  'to  treat  him  as  just,' 
or  with  favour  (Gen.  xv.  6.   Ps.  cvi.  31). 

In  the  New  Testament,  the  Greek  cttXrates, 
from  dOcatai,  ♦just,"  equal,"  proper*  (Matt.  xx. 
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4.  Bom.  vil  12), •  good/  or  '  kind/  (Matt  i. 
19.  John  xrii  25.  1  John  i.  9),  signifies, 
• 1  make  a  person  just,'  or '  I  account,  declare, 
or  prove  any  one  just*  Thus  in  Luke  vii. 
29,  *  the  publicans  justified  God,  being  bap- 
tised with  the  baptism  of  John'  (35).  In  a 
similar  manner  we  speak  of  justifying  the 
ways  of  God  to  man.  Comp.  Luke  x.  29. 
Bom.  iiL  4.  In  the  passive  voice,  the  word 
is  equivalent  '  to  be  approved'  (Lake  zviii. 
14.  Bom.  ii.  IS.  James  ii.  21—25.  1  Tim. 
iiL  16).  Accordingly,  to  'justify'  is  '  to  par- 
don* (Matt.  xiL  87.  Acts  xiii.  88,  39),  «to 
set  free  from  sin'  (Rom.  vL7.  1  Cor.  vi. 
11.   Bom.  iii.  20,  s*?.). 

The  corresponding  noun,  dikaiotund,  de- 
rives from  its  root-meaning,  namely,  'that 
which  is  just  and  proper/  various  significa- 
tions in  which  the  original  import  may  be 
traced ;  for  example,  *  what  is  becoming  as 
part  of  established  law  or  custom '  (Matt  iii. 
15) ;  •  acceptance  with  God '  (vL  88)  ; '  benig- 


nity '  (2  Cor.  ix.  9) ; « benefaction '  (Matt  vi. 
1 ;  see  Griesbach ;  and  comp.  1  Sam.  xii.  7) ; 
*a  holy  life*  (Matt  v.  6);  'regard  to  the 
divine  laws,  and  specially  to  conscience' 
(10,  20.  Acts  x.  35) ;  '  justification  in  Jesus 
Christ'  (Gal.  iiL  Bom.  iv. ;  comp.  James  ii. 
28) ;  'the  mode  or  system  of  justification  or 
pardon'  (Rom.  vi.  18.  Heb.  v.  13). 

JUTTAH  (H.),  a  priestly  city  in  the 
territory  of  Judah  (Josh.  xxi.  18),  mentioned 
with  places  whose  position  makes  it  likely 
we  are  to  seek  for  it  in  the  south  of  Judah 
( xv.  55  ) .  Abou  t  four  miles  south  of  Hebron, 
there  is  a  large  Mohammedan  village  called 
Jutta,  near  which  are  still  found  the  names 
Carmel  and  Ziph,  mentioned  in  the  last  pas- 
sage in  connection  with  Jattah,  and  in  which 
are  remains  of  ancient  buildings.  Not  im- 
probably this  is  the  place  which  is  meant  in 
Luke  i.  89,  where  by  an  orthographical  error 
Juda  is  read. 
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KADE8H  (H.),  called  also  Kadesh-barnea 
(comp.  Numb.  xx.  14;  xxxii.  8.  Josh.  xiv. 
7),  a  place  in  the  south-east  of  Palestine 
(Numb.  xx.  10 ;  xxxiv.  4.  Josh.  xv.  8), 
with  a  fountain  (Gen.  xiv.  7),  whence  it 
had  another  name,  En-mishpat,  'fountain 
of  judgment ;'  on  the  borders  of  Edom  and 
in  the  wilderness  of  Zin  (Numb.  xx.  1,  10; 
xxviL  14),  connected  with  that  of  Parau  (xiii. 
27).  At  this  place  the  Israelites  arrived 
in  their  journey  towards  Canaan.  Here 
Miriam  died  and  was  buried;  here  Moses 
smote  the  rock  whence  water  gushed  to 
supply  the  thirsty  and  murmuring  people 
(•  this  is  the  water  of  Meribah ')  ;  here  also 
that  leader  treated  in  vain  with  the  Edomites 
for  a  passage  into  the  promised  land,  which 
he  had  caused  to  be  surveyed  by  special 
messengers  (Numb.  xii.  16;  xiii.  xiv.  xx. 
xxxii  6.  Judg.  xi.  17).  By  the  Rev.  J. 
Rowlands  (see  Williams1  Holy  City,  Ap- 
pendix), the  place  has  been  identified  with 
the  modern  Kades  or  Kudes,  which  lies  to 
the  east  of  the  highest  part  of  Jebel  Halal, 
towards  its  northern  extremity,  about  twelve 
miles  E.  8.  E.  of  Moilahhi  (the  same  as 
Beer-lahairoi,  Gen.  xvi.  14V  near  the  grand 
entrance  into  the  promised  land,  in  a  plain 
connected  by  roads  both  with  Sinai  and  Hor. 
•  The  nature  of  the  locality,'  says  Rowlands, 
'  answers  in  every  respect  to  the  description 
inferred  from  Scripture— the  mountains  to 
the  east  and  tome  very  grand  ones  to  the 
south;  .the  rock,  the  water,  and  the  grand 
tpaefJbr  eneampment  which  lies  to  the 


south-west,  a  large  rectangular  plain  about 
nine  by  five  or  ten  by  six  miles,  and  this 
opening  to  the  west  into  the  still  more  ex- 
tensive plain  of  Paran.'  The  same  traveller 
speaks  of  the  lovely  stream  which  still  issues 
from  under  the  base  of  the  rock  smitten  by 
Moses,  a  large  single  mass,  a  spar  of  the 
mountain  to  the  north  of  it,  the  only  visible 
naked  rock  in  the  whole  district.  In  proceed- 
ing towards  this  spot,  Rowlands  passed 
Kbalasa  (ancient  ChesU,  Josh.  xv.  80), 
which  must  have  been  a  very  large  oity ;  two 
hours  and  a  half  from  which  he  came  to  an 
ancient  site  called  Sepata,  which  he  thought 
was  Hormah,  or  ancient  Zephath  (Jadg.  i 
17),  which  corresponds  well  with  the  great 
elevated  plain  of  Serr  or  Seir,  where  the 
children  of  Israel  were  chased  before  the 
Amorites  (Deut  i.  44).  It  lies  to  the  west 
of  the  mountains  of  Rakhmeh.  A  few  hours 
to  the  east  of  Sepata,  he  was  told,  lay  Kas- 
loodg,  which  he  considered  to  be  Ziklag. 
About  a  quarter  of  an  hour  beyond  Sepata,  he 
came  to  the  remains  of  what  must  have  been 
a  well-built  city,  called  now  Rohebeh,  the  an- 
cient Rehoboth  (Gen.  xxvi.  18,  22) ;  outside 
of  the  walls  is  a  well.  Ten  hours  beyond 
Rohebeh  is  Moilahhi,  a  grand  resting-place 
of  the  caravans,  there  being  water  here ;  which 
lies  in  one  of  two  or  three  passages  or  openings 
in  the  very  southernmost  hills  or  southern 
border  of  the  land  of  promise,  which  form  the 
great  outlet  from  Palestine  into  the  desert  by 
which  the  great  caravan  roads  from  Akabah, 
Mount  Sinai,  and  Sues,  pass  to  Hebron  an4 
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Gaza.  It  will  add  to  the  reader's  acquaint- 
ance with  this  part  of  the  Holy  Land  if  we 
trauscribe  the  description  given  by  Bow- 
lands  of  the  country  whioh  he  saw  in  pro- 
ceeding southward  from  Aroer  and  Rakh- 
mah:  'We  turned  to  the  left  of  our  path, 
and  having  ascended  a  ridge,  a  scene  of 
awful  grandeur  burst  suddenly  upon  us  with 
such  startling  effect,  as  to  strike  us  dumb 
for  some  moments.  We  found  ourselves 
standing  on  a  gigantic  natural  rampart  of 
lofty  mountains,  which  we  could  trace  dis- 
tinctly for  many  miles  east  and  west  of  the 
spot  on  which  we  stood,  whose  precipitous 
promontories  of  naked  rock,  forming  as  it 
were  bastions  of  Cyclopean  architecture, 
jutted  forth  in  irregular  masses  from  the 
mountain-barrier  into  a  frightfully  terrific 
wilderness,  stretched  far  before  us  towards 
the  south,  whose  horrors  language  must 
fail  to  describe.  It  was  a  confused  chaos  of 
chalk,  and  had  the  appearance  of  an  immense 
furnace  glowiug  with  white  heat,  illuminated 
as  it  now  was  by  the  fierce  rays  of  the  sun. 
There  did  not  appear  to  be  the  least  particle 
of  vegetation  in  all  the  dreary  waste;  all 
was  drought,  barrenness,  and  desolation. 
We  were  standing  on  the  mountain-barrier 
of  the  promised  land.' 

KEDAR,  a  son  of  Ishmael  and  founder 
of  a  widely-spread  Arab  tribe  of  the  same 
name  (Gcn.xxv.  13),  connected  in  the  Bible 
with  another  tribe,  that  of  Nebajoth  or  Ne- 
baioth  (Gen.  xxv.  13.  Isaiah  lx.  7).  The 
Ked are ues  appear  as  a  rich  nomad  people 
(Jer.  xlix.  29,  31),  who  carried  their  cattle 
for  sale  to  Tyre  (Ezek.  xxvii.  21),  and  were 
distinguished  for  power  and  warlike  achieve- 
ments (Is.  xxi.  16,  17).  Their  exact  spot 
cannot  be  determined;  though,  from  the 
passages  in  which  they  are  spoken  of,  they 
must  have  been  near  Palestine,  and  most 
probably  had  their  head  quarters  in  the 
Arabian  desert,  west  of  the  Euphrates,  and 
perhaps  at  no  great  distance  from  Babylon 
(Ps.  cxx.  5;  comp.  Jer.  ii.  10). 

KENITES,  one  of  three  Canaanitish  na- 
tions, the  Kenites,  the  Kenizzites,  and  the 
Kadmonites  (Gen.  xv.  19).  The  Kenites 
dwelt  south  of  Judah  (1  Sam.  xxvii.  10),  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Amalekites  (xv.  6) 
and  Edoraites,  in  a  mountainous  region 
(Numb.  xxiv.  21).  They  appear  in  a  friendly 
relation  with  the  Hebrews  (1  Sam.  xv.  6; 
comp.  xxx.  29.   Judg  i.  16  ;  iv.  11). 

KERCHIEF  (F.  couvrir,  «to  cover,'  and 
chef,  «  the  head '),  is  properly  a  covering  for 
the  head.  By  prefixing  4  neck,'  kerchief 
came  to  be  '  neckerchief/  a  covering  for  the 
neck.  The  apparent  incongruity  in  the 
same  piece  of  cloth  being  etymologically  a 
covering  for  the  head  and  the  neck,  is  di- 
minished in  the  case  of  those  who  have 
seen  the  ungraceful  custom  of  Lancashire 
females  in  wearing  a  shawl,  or  on  holiday 
occasions  a  silk  handkerchief  over  the  head 


and  neck,  so  that  it  hangs  on  the  top  of  the 
back,  or  protects  also  the  chest  Nothing, 
however,  can  excuse  the  etymological  ab- 
surdity of  the  word  'handkerchief  (hand- 
cover-head)  and  'neckhandkerchief'  (neck- 
hand-cover-head),  the  first  for  a  convenience 
carried  in  the  pocket,  the  second  for  a  piece 
of  cloth  worn  exclusively  round  the  neck. 
In  Ezek.  xiii.  18,21,  the  original  for 'kerchief 
might  be  appropriately  translated  '  turban.' 

KERIOTH  (H.  city),  a  town  on  the  south- 
ern borders  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  25),  pro- 
bably the  birth-place  of  Judas,  who  betrayed 
Jesus,  and  was  hence  sum  nine  d  Iscariot. 
It  may  perhaps  be  found  in  the  modern  el- 
Kurietein,  a  village  about  twelve  miles  from 
Hebron. 

Another  Kerioth  appears  to  have  been  in 
Moab  (Jer.  xlviii.  24,  41.  Amos  ii.  2). 

KEY  is  represented  in  Hebrew,  according 
to  the  genius  of  the  language,  as  the  opener, 
being  from  the  same  root  as  is  the  word 
'opening'  in  Prov.  viii.  6.  Though  keys 
were  known  among  the  Israelites  (Judg.  iii. 
25.  Is.  xxii.  22;  comp.  1  Chron.  ix.  27), 
yet,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  small  number 
of  passages  in  which  they  are  mentioned, 
they  were  not  common.  As,  however,  the 
key  gave  admission  to  mansions,  palaces, 
temples,  and  their  treasures,  so  it  became  a 
symbol  of  power,  authority,  and  distinction, 
and  to  have  or  bear  the  key  was  synonymous 
with  possessing  uncontrolled  sway  (Is.  xxii. 
22.  Job  xii.  14.  Rev.  i.  18 ;  iii.  7 ;  ix.  1 ; 
comp.  Matt  xvi.  19).  The  key  was  of  a 
much  larger  size  than  those  that  are  com- 
monly in  use  amongst  us,  and  hence  might 
be  carried  on  the  shoulder,  where  on  high 
occasions  it  was  borne,  indicative  of  rule, 
like  the  sword  of  state  in  modern  courts  (Is. 
xxii.  22;  comp.  21).  In  Egypt  the  doors, 
being  of  either  one  or  two  valves,  and  turn- 
ing on  pins,  were  secured  by  bars  or  bolts, 
but  in  many  instances  by  wooden  locks, 
which  passed  over  the  centre  at  the  junction 
of  the  two  folds,  as  in  this  figure — 
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if  it  is  not  rather  an  eamnpUfioatioa  of  the 
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bolt    For  greater  security,  the  valves  of  the     The  ensuing  out  represents  Osiris  with  these 
door  were  occasionally  sealed*  as  thus,  insignia  on  his  shoulders. 


with  a  mass  of  clay,  calling  to  mind  the 
words  of  Herodotus  (iL  121),  'the  seals 
being  entire,  and  the  door  locked/  or  bolted, 
which  illustrates  Matt  xxvii  60.  When 
iron  came  into  use,  keys  were  made  of  that 
metal.  Here  is  a  specimen,  copied  from  an 
Egyptian  key  in  possession  of  Wilkinson. 


In  regard  to  Is.  xxii.  22, — 
And  the  key  of  the  house  of  David  will  I  lay 

on  his  shoulder  t 
He  shall  open  and  none  shall  shut ; 
And  he  shall  shut  and  none  shall  open,— 

it  may  be  further  observed,  that  in  general  a 
key  was  a  sign  of  sacerdotal  or  civil  autho- 
rity. The  priestess  of  Juno  was  called  her 
key -bearer ;  and  Kallithoe  is  termed  the  key- 
bearer  of  the  queen  of  heaven.  This  token 
of  office  was  among  the  Greeks,  as  in  the 
above  passage,  borne  on  the  shoulders.  Cal- 
limachus  says  this  expressly  of  the  priestess 
of  Ceres.  Divinities  and  monarchs  and 
high  officers  are  constantly  seen  on  the 
Egyptian  monuments,  bearing  as  ensigns  of 
their  authority  the  ftagellum  or  whip,  and 
what  Wilkinson  calls  the  crook,  but  which 
maw  move  correctly  be  tanned  the  key  (i.  835). 


To  bear  or  have  the  key  of  a  place,  or  to 
shut  and  open  it,  is,  as  before  remarked,  the 
same  as  possessing  supreme  power.  Hence 
Rev.  i.  18.  On  the  Egyptian  monuments  in 
paintings  figurative  of  the  soul's  passage 
from  the  moment  of  her  departure  from 
earth  to  her  entrance  into  the  abodes  of  the 
blessed,  Isis  is  seen  with  a  key  in  her  hand, 
to  represent  her  authority  and  power  in  these 
momentous  scenes.  From  this  her  office 
the  goddess  was  thus  described  on  a  pillsr 
which  stood  at  Nysa,  in  Arabia : '  I,  Isis,  am 
queen  of  Egypt;  what  I  have  bound  no 
one  can  loose.'  From  the  Egyptians,  the 
key,  as  a  power  to  shut  and  open,  passed  to 
the  Hebrews  (Is.  xxii.  22)  and  to  the 
Greeks.  In  the  Orphic  hymns,  the  key  of 
the  earth  is  assigned  to  Pluto,  the  key  of  the 
sea  to  Proteus,  the  key  of  the  world  to  Love. 
8o,  in  the  Aramaic  language  which  our 
Lord  employed,  *  to  bind  and  loose*  indicated 
the  possession  of  uncontrolled  power.  In 
the  Chronicle  of  Greogry  Bar-Hebneus  are 
these  words — '  The  Jew  who  yesterday  was 
the  highest  ruler,  and  could  bind  and  bate, 
wearing  royal  apparel,  is  now  a  beggar,  and 
clothed  in  sackcloth/    Comp.  Matt  xvi.  10. 

KINGS  (T.,  from  a  root  with  which  are 
connected  our  '  ken'  and  '  cunning ;'  comp. 
Ps.  cxxxvii.  6)  were  not  introduced  into  the 
Hebrew  constitution  till  the  termination  with 
Samuel  of  the  commonwealth  under  the 
Judges.  The  constitution  of  Moses,  in  its 
earliest  and  genuine  condition,  offers  the 
first  specimen  of  a  mixed  government,  com- 
bining as  it  did  the  monarchical  form  in 
Jehovah,  who  was  the  sole  king  (hence  called 
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a  theocracy),  the  aristocratical  in  the  heads 
of  tribes  and  families,  and  the  democratical 
in  the  common  councils  of  the  nation,  *  the 
congregation  of  Israel,'  and  in  the  general 
prevalence  of  an  equality  of  civil  and  social 
privileges  (Lev.  xxv.  05).  If  viewed  in 
relation  to  its  Divine  Head,  the  government 
was  strictly  a  monarchy,  inasmuch  as  Je- 
hovah was  the  source  of  law,  obligation, 
and  right,  on  whom  depended  every  officer, 
and  for  whom  was  discharged  every  function 
in  the  state.  If,  however,  we  regard  the 
earthly  distribution  of  power,  we  find  the 
democratical  element  largely  predominant,  if 
democracy  was  not  the  original  type  accord- 
ing to  which  Moses  framed  his  institutions. 
The  idea  of  a  king  seems  to  have  been 
superinduced  at  a  late  period,  and  only 
because  the  legislator  had  been  led  to  fear 
that  his  people  could  not  permanently  go- 
vern themselves.  Moses,  in  consequence, 
left  the  nation  a  conditional  power  to  elect 
a  king,  but  took  care  to  limit  the  monarch's 
prerogatives.  Thus  he  was  to  be  chosen  of 
God,  a  native  Hebrew,  independent  of  Egypt, 
and  a  diligent  student  of  the  law;  he  was 
also  forbidden  to  keep  a  standing  army, 
especially  of  cavalry,  which  would  be  dan- 
gerous to  popular  liberty,  and  a  large  harem, 
which  would  prove  corrupting  to  himself 
(Deut.  xvii.  14,  seq. ;  comp.  I  Sam.  viii.  19, 
*#*-.).  These  limitations  illustrate  the  wis- 
dom of  the  great  legislator,  for  they  touch 
the  very  points,  failure  in  which  brought 
disaster  on  king  and  people.  How  different 
would  the  history  of  Israel  be,  had  its  mo- 
narch* conformed  to  the  Divine  behests ! 

The  confusion  and  dependence  that  pre- 
vailed during  the  partial  and  ill-defined 
authority  of  the  Judges,  co-operated  with 
the  advantages  accruing  from  Samuel,  the 
last  of  the  number,  to  make  the  Israelites 
desire  a  monarchical  government.  That  vir- 
tuous man,  averse  though  he  was  to  the 
general  wish,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a 
breach  of  the  fundamental  law  of  the  state, 
which  recognized  God  as  its  sovereign,  and 
because  lie  feared  that  such  an  officer  would 
disturb  the  balance  of  the  constitution  and 
bring  many  evils  on  the  people,  yet,  yielding 
to  the  general  demand,  took  measures  for 
electing  an  hereditary  successor  to  himself, 
in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the 
law  (I  Samuel  viii.  ix.  x.).  Accordingly 
Saul  was  appointed  the  first  king  in  Israel, 
being  nominated  of  God  and  elected  by  the 
people.  The  venerable  judge  and  prophet, 
Samuel,  drew  up  a  form  of  government, 
which  was  adopted,  and  a  copy  of  it  depo- 
sited in  the  national  archives  (x.  25).  As 
yet,  however,  the  monarchical  power  was 
weak.  Saul,  in  a  great  measure,  depended 
on  Samuel,  to  whom  he  owed  his  elevation ; 
and  ere  long,  a  time  came  when,  under  the 
direotion  of  that  powerful  subject,  who  held 
in  his  hands  great  religious  as  well  as  civil 


influence,  and  who  was  deeply  concerned  for 
the  preservation  of  the  Hebrew  constitution, 
the  short-lived  monarch  was  superseded  in 
favour  of  David,  a  servant  in  his  court  Too 
great  was  the  difficulty  which  the  newly- 
elected  prince  experienced  to  get  possession 
of  his  throne,  and  too  troubled  with  foreign 
wars  and  domestic  dissensions  was  his 
reign,  to  allow  David  to  give  full  play  to  the 
monarchical  principle  as  represented  in  his 
person;  and  though  in  the  latter  part  of 
his  reign  he  had  acquired  great  and  various 
powers,  which  he  used  in  a  manner  charac- 
teristic of  oriental  despotisms,  it  was  not  till 
the  era  of  his  son  and  successor,  Solomon, 
that  monarchy  appeared  on  the  soil  of  Pa- 
lestine in  its  full  development  and  native 
splendour.  How  incompatible  with  the  holi- 
ness and  equality  of  the  Mosaic  institutions 
it  then  was,  sufficiently  appears  from  the 
darkening  close  of  the  reign  of  that  sove- 
reign, who  was  the  root  of  two  series  of 
kings  that  corrupted  religion,  divided  and 
disgusted  the  people,  and  finally  brought  on 
the  whole  nation  seventy  years  of  captivity. 
With  Solomon  began  and  ended  the  glory 
of  the  Hebrew  monarchy.  Under  his  suc- 
cessor, Rehoboam,  ten  tribes  revolted  and 
made  Jeroboam  their  king,  leaviug  to  the 
hereditary  head  of  the  nation  little  more 
than  the  tribe  of  Judah,  with  Jerusalem  for 
its  capital,  and  a  few  dependencies.  The 
unfriendly  relations  that  thus  arose  between 
Israel  in  the  north  and  Judah  in  the  south, 
were  propagated  amid  mutual  hate  and 
slaughter,  till  exile  and  suffering  had  suc- 
ceeded in  melting  down  causes  of  dissension 
and  fusing  the  two  kingdoms  into  one  Jew- 
ish nation.  Though  small  in  territory  and 
weak  in  numbers,  Judah,  in  virtue  of  pos- 
sessing the  religious  capital  of  the  race,  of 
certain  geographical  advantages,  and  of  be- 
coming less  corrupt,  maintained  a  general 
advantage  over  Israel;  while  the  two,  en- 
gaged in  almost  constant  and  very  unnatural 
conflict,  destroyed  the  sinews  of  each  other's 
strength,  and  laid  themselves  open  to  attacks 
from  foreign  enemies,  by  whom  they  were 
at  last  reduced  into  servitude.  The  details 
of  the  history  which  will  be  found  under  the 
names  of  the  several  monarchs,  combine  to 
illustrate  the  great  truth  exhibited  in  the 
whole  of  the  Hebrew  history,  that  *  righteous- 
ness exalteth  a  nation,  but  sin  is  a  reproach 
to  any  people'  (Prov.  xiv.  34).  In  Judah 
the  crown  remained  in  David's  family,  while 
changes  of  dynasty,  with  the  evil  conse- 
quences that  ensue,  were  frequent  in  Israel. 
The  united  kingdom  of  Judah  and  Israel 
had  only  three  kings,  for  Ishbosheth  was 
not  acknowledged  by  the  former  (2  Sam.  ii. 
10).  These  three  were  Saul  (Acta  xiii.  21), 
David  (1  Kings  ii.  11),  Solomon  (ii.  12; 
xi.  42).  Of  the  divided  kingdom,  Israel  iu 
a  period  of  about  250  yean  had  twenty  kings, 
most  of  whom  were  bad.    Over  Judah  ruled, 
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during  about  400  yean,  also  twenty  kings, 
the  majority  of  whom  were  lesa  guilty  than 
those  of  Israel. 

If  we  look  at  the  actual  working  of  mo- 
narchy amongst  the  Hebrews,  we  find  that 
a  right  to  the  throne  was  acquired  by  the 
Divine  appointment  through  the  channel  of 
a  prophet  (1  Sam.  is.  17;  x,  17 — 25;xiii. 
14),  so  as  not  to  exelude  hereditary  succes- 
sion, though  as  to  the  individual  some  power 
of  selection  lay  with  the  reigning  sovereign 
(1  Kings  ii.  2),  and  occasionally  the  people 
made  their  own  selection  (2  Kings  xxi.  24 ; 
xxiii.  80).  In  the  appointment,  the  exterior 
had  an  influence  (1  Kings  x.  23,  24.  2  3am. 
xiv.  25.  1  Kings  i.  6).  Inauguration  in- 
volved anointing  (1  Sam.  x.  1 ;  xv.  1),  from 
the  practice  of  which  kings  were  called  '  Je- 
hovah's anointed'  (2  Sam.  xix.  21).  They 
were  objects  of  profound  respect.  Persons 
on  horseback  slighted  on  meeting  them 
(1  Sam.  xxv.  23).  On  entering  their  pre- 
sence, others  fell  on  their  faces  (2  Sam.  ix. 
6).  The  favour  of  princes  was  shown  by 
entertaining  distinguished  subjects  at  their 
own  table  (2  Sam.  ix.  7.  1  Kings  ii.  7). 
They  showed  honour  one  to  another  by 
interchanging  presents  (1  Kings  x.  2.  2 
Kings  xx.  12).  At  first  the  monarchs  of 
Israel  were  simple  in  their  manners  (1  Sam. 
xi.  5.  2  Sam.  vi.  14),  and  in  consequence 
were  easy  of  access  to  their  subjects  (2  Sam. 
xviii.  4) ;  but  treason  was  severely  punished ; 
in  case  of  members  of  the  royal  family,  by 
banishment  from  court  (2  8am.  xiv.  24) ; 
others  were  summarily  punished  with  death 
(1  Kings  xxi.  10).  Among  their  preroga- 
tives was  the  right  of  making  war  and  peace 
(I  Sam.  xi.  6,  teq.;  xiv.  36),  the  command 
of  the  armies  (1  Sam.  viii.  20),  the  admi- 
nistration of  justice  in  the  highest  instance 
(2  Sam.  xv.  2),  the  power  of  pardon  (xiv. 
21,  33).  Limitations  to  their  power  ensued 
from  the  relations  in  which  the  Hebrew 
monarchs  stood  to  the  heads  of  the  tribes, 
who  must  have  had  great  influence,  as  they 
formed  a  compact  with  a  new  sovereign 
(v.  3.  1  Kings  xii.  1,  4,  7.  2  Kings  xi.  17). 
They  were  excluded  from  all  share  in  the 
priestly  office  (2  Chron.  xxvi.  16—18), 
though  they  might  take  measures  for  the 
furtherance  of  religion  (1  Kings  viii.  1,  %eq. 
2  Kings  xii.  4).  Their  income  arose  from 
presents,  an  acknowledgment  of  dependency 
or  vassalage  (1  Sam.  x.  27 ;  xvi.  20.  1  Kings 
x.  10),  from  tithes  (1  Sam.  viii.  15,  17), 
from  royal  domains  (14.  1  Chron.  xxvii.  25 
— 31),  from  confiscations  (2  Sam.  xvi.  4. 
1  Kings  xxi.  15,  16),  from  spoils  in  war 
(2  Sam.  hi.  22;  viii.  7),  from  tribute  (2 
Sam.  viii.  2.  1  Kings  iv.  21.  2  Chron.  xvii. 
11)  ;  so  that  Solomon's  annual  income  was 
very  great  (1  Kings  x.  14,  15),  and  was 
augmented  by  commerce  (22,  28)  and  by 
services  rendered  by  bis  subjects  (ix.  23; 
cosap.  1  Sam.  viii  11—13,  16,  17).    The 


amount  of  income,  as  well  as  the  court-staff, 
varied  at  different  epochs.  As  members  of 
the  latter  are  mentioned  the  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  forces  and  the  royal  historio- 
grapher or  recorder  of  events  (2  Sam.  viii. 
16.  2  Kings  xviii.  18),  the  secretary  of  state 
(2  Sam.  viii.  17;  xx.  25.  Jer.  xxxvi  20), 
the  prime  minister  (2  Sam.  xx.  26),  the 
master  of  the  household  (1  Kings  iv.  6 ;  xviii. 
3),  the  minister  of  justice,  and  probably  for 
foreign  affairs  (2  Sam.  xx.  24),  the  master 
of  the  robes  (2  Kings  x.  22),  the  chamberlain 
(1  Kings  xxii.  19),  the  treasurer  and  store- 
keeper (L  Chron.  xxvii.  25,  uq.t  where 
other  chief  officers  are  mentioned).  In  later 
periods  of  the  history,  the  first  men  in  the 
state  had  much  power  in  the  royal  councils 
and  measures  (Jer.  xxvi.  10 — 12,16).  Among 
the  monarch's  choicest  possessions  must 
be  placed  a  well-stocked  harem  (2  Sam.  v. 
13.  1  Kings  xi.  1;  x.  3.  2  Chron.  xi.  18, 
teq.),  which  formed  a  part  of  the  succession 
(2  Sam.  xii.  8).  A  species  of  posthumous 
judgment,  which  may  have  been  borrowed 
from  Egypt,  was  passed  on  some  wicked 
kings,  who  were  excluded  from  the  royal 
sepulchres  (2  Kings  xxi.  26.  2  Chron.  xxi. 
20;  xxiv.  25). 

KINGS,  THE  FIBST  AND  SECOND 
BOOKS  OF,  derive  their  name  from  the 
Hebrew  Kings,  respecting  whom,  from  the 
year  1016  A.C.  to  563  A.C.,  or  from  the 
end  of  David's  life  to  the  thirty-seventh  year 
of  the  Babylonish  captivity  (2  Kings  xxv. 
27),  they  afford  information.  These  two 
books,  as  well  as  those  bearing  the  name  of 
Samuel,  originally  formed  one  whole.  Being 
afterwards  divided,  those  of  Samuel  were 
denominated  the  first  and  second,  and  the 
writings  now  under  consideration  the  third 
and  fourth  book  of  Kings.  The  account 
in  the  first  book  extends  from  the  termi- 
nation of  David's  career  to  Jehoram  and 
Ahaziah,  a  period  of  about  117  years.  The 
second  book  embraces  a  period  of  about 
300  years,  that  is  from  the  reigns  of  Jehoram 
and  Ahaziah  to  the  time  when,  after  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the  captive  Jehoi- 
achin  began  to  experience  better  treatment 
in  Babylon.  These  scriptures  follow  as  to 
their  contents  in  a  line  with  the  books  of 
Samuel,  with  which  they  are  intimately  re- 
lated in  plan,  aim,  and  manner  of  repre- 
sentation, exhibiting  the  history  in  a  highly 
important  era.  The  same  remarkable  events 
are  set  forth  according  to  the  sequence  of 
time ;  with  a  success,  however,  which  is  only 
partial.  The  work  is  a  whole.  Kings  are  the 
points  around  which  the  author  groups  his 
materials.  With  pleasure  he  dwells  on  those 
reigns  and  events  which  display  the  hand  of 
Divine  Providence,  especially  as  seen  in  its 
care  for  the  descendants  of  David ;  and  the 
work  concludes  with  the  decease  of  Jehoia- 
ehin,  the  last  scion  of  his  house.  The  more 
the  kings  degenerated,  the  people  became 
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corrupt,  and  idolatrous  superstitions  gained 
the  upper  hand,  the  more  frequent  is  the  ap- 
pearance and  the  greater  are  the  efforts  of  the 
prophets,  especially  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel. 
On  this  account  the  operations  of  the  pro- 
phets form  a  chief  topic  of  these  hooks,  the 
rather,  perhaps,  because  history  was  chiefly 
in  the  hands  of  these  men  of  God  (1  Chron. 
xxix.  29.  2  Chron.  xii.  Id ;  xiii.  22).  The 
great  aim  is  to  exhibit  in  details,  shewing 
the  perverse  and  inveterate  iniquity  of  the 
people,  especially  in  the  northern  kingdom, 
the  justice  of  Ood  in  their  punishment,  par- 
ticularly as  inflicted  by  the  captivity  in  Ba- 
bylon (2  Kings  xvii.  13,  seq.). 

The  concluding  words  of  the  book,  '  all 
the  days  of  his  (Jehoiachin's)  life,'  place 
the  composition  of  the  work,  at  least  in  its 
present  state,  posterior  to  the  death  of  that 
captive  monarch.  Hence  the  termination 
of  the  books  of  Kings  cannot  have  been 
composed  before  cir.  550  A.  G.  In  the  body 
of  the  work,  the  words,  'unto  this  day,' 
which  occur  frequently  (1  Kings  viii.  8 ;  xii. 
19.  2  Kings  ii.  22 ;  viii.  22 ;  xiv.  7 ;  xvi.  6 ; 
xvii.  23,  34,  41),  prove  that  its  substance 
was  pat  into  its  present  condition  long  after 
the  narrated  events.  Different,  however,  as 
appears  from  the  application  of  these  words, 
were  the  times  at  which  parts  of  the  books 
were  penned.  Thus  1  Kings  viii.  8,  must 
have  been  written  while  the  temple  of  Solo- 
mon was  yet  standing;  and  the  passage  in 
2  Kings  xvii.  23,  could  not  have  come  into 
existence  till  a  considerable  time  after  the 
deportation  of  Israel.  The  exact  length  of 
time  after  the  death  of  Jehoiakin  when,  or  the 
hand  by  which,  these  writings  were  finally 
completed,  we  possess  no  data  to  enable  us  to 
determine.  The  similarity  which  they  bear 
to  the  books  of  Samuel,  encourages  the 
idea  that  they  proceeded  from  the  same 
authority.  In  2  Kings  xxiv.  18— xxv.  21,  27 
— 30,  is  found  a  passage  which  is  repeated 
almost  word  for  word  in  Jeremiah  lii. ; 
whence  some  have  inferred  that  in  that  pro- 
phet the  author  or  the  voucher  of  the  books 
of  Kings  is  to  be  recognised.  The  two, 
however,  may  have  been  a  transcript  from  a 
common  document 

It  is  from  authentic  sources  that  the  mate- 
rials were  derived.  The  author  or  compiler 
often  refers  to  his  authorities,  at  the  same 
time  implying  the  existence  of  a  considerable 
body  of  historical  literature,  now  lost  for 
ever,  and  thus  giving  us  reason  to  hold  that 
he  possessed  sufficient  guarantees  for  the 
substance  of  his  narratives  (1  Kings  xi.  41 ; 
xiv.  19 ;  xv.  31 ;  xvi.  0,  &c.  2  Kings  xv. 
11,  21 ;  xvi.  19,  &c.).  The  annals  to  which 
he  had  access  appear,  like  those  of  other 
oriental  nations,  to  have  been  records  made 
at  the  time  when  the  recorded  events  took 
place.  Accordingly  we  find  the  very  words 
employed, — aa  by  Nathan  to   David  and 


Bathsheba  (1  Kings  i.  11—14,24—27),  by 
Bathsheba  to  David  and  Solomon  (17 — 21 ; 
ii.  19—24 ;  see  also  2  Kings  xviii.  19—25 ; 
xix.  15 — 19,  &c.).  Letters  also  are  given 
(1  Kings  xxi.  8—11.  2  Kings  v.  6,  7 ;  x.  2, 
8,  6),  and  long  prophetio  speeches  (1  Kings 
xi.  31—39 ;  xiv.  6—16).  The  proceedings 
of  Behoboam  with  the  ten  tribes  (1  Kings 
xii),  of  Benhadad  with  Ahab  (xx.  2—12), 
and  other  transactions,  are  reported  with  a 
particularity  which  implies  the  use  of  docu- 
ments of  the  same  age  with  the  events. 
The  general  tenor  of  the  work  corresponds 
with  the  times  to  which  it  refers.  The  im- 
plied natural  condition  of  Canaan  is  the 
same  as  that  set  forth  in  earlier  writings. 
The  social  condition  differs  from  what  had 
gone  before  only  in  degree,  and  that  so  far 
merely  as  circumstances  must  have  occa- 
sioned. Through  David  the  kingdom  had 
obtained  an  extent  of  territory  which  placed 
it  by  the  side  of  the  more  considerable 
monarchies,  and  which,  had  it  been  pro- 

Serly  governed,  it  would  not  have  been 
ifficult  to  maintain.  Solomon's  reign  raised 
the  kingdom  to  a  high  pitch  of  internal 
prosperity  and  splendour,  and  made  it  an 
object  of  admiration  among  foreign  nations. 
This  condition  grew  naturally  out  of  the 
state  of  things  recorded  in  Samuel,  and 
as  naturally  did  it,  under  bad  government, 
lead  to  that  luxury,  dissoluteness,  and  cor- 
ruption within,  and  those  constant  assaults 
from  without,  which  terminated  in  the  final 
captivity  of  the  whole  Hebrew  people.  A 
train  of  events  at  least  similar  to  that  re- 
corded in  the  Kings  must,  beyond  a  question, 
have  taken  place.  Finally,  a  tone  of  honesty 
prevails  through  the  work,  conciliating 
credence.  As  the  writer  had  means  of 
knowing,  so  did  he  possess  a  desire  to  nar- 
rate the  truth.  This  desire  is  evidenced  by 
his  impartiality.  He  was  not,  indeed,  with- 
out predilections,  but  he  loved  truth  more 
than  his  favourites.  Not  sparingly  does  he 
speak  in  praise  of  Solomon,  but  he  also 
reports  his  declension  and  fall.  The  revolt 
of  the  ten  tribes  is  described  as  a  crime 
against  the  house  of  David.  Not  less  is  it 
made  to  appear  as  occasioned  by  the  wilful- 
ness of  Behoboam. 

The  period  to  which  the  books  of  Samuel 
and  Kings  refer  is  one  which,  though  it  is 
of  an  historical  character,  and  in  its  great 
outlines  may  be  considered  as  historically 
certain,  yet  is  by  no  means  free  from  chro- 
nological difficulties.  Into  these  our  space 
and  plan  do  not  permit  us  to  enter.  But  a 
synoptical  view,  such  as  ensues,  may  be  of 
service.  The  leading  dates  are  taken  from 
Winer ;  those  enclosed  in  brackets  rest  on  the 
authority  of  Fynes  Clinton.  The  dates  here 
given  may  be  compared  with  those  which 
are  placed  at  the  head  of  the  chief  biogra- 
phical articles. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL   TABLE  FROM    THE  ACCESSION  OF  8AUL 
TO  THE  CAPTIVITY. 


iooa 

1035 
975 


975 
970 

mi 

955 

952 
1130 


024 
917 
914 
900 

697 
HP! 

880 
885 
BBft 
878 
H56 
840 
838 
G3r> 
825 
809 
784 


776 
773 
771 

760 
708 

7&3 
747 

741 

740 


Hebrew  Monajchi. 


Sanl  (1000) 
D*Yid(105e> 
Solomon  (10JO) 
llehoboam  (970) 
(Revolt  0*  the  Ten  Tribes) 


Xing*  c*f  JudAh. 


Itehoboani  (97U) 


Ahijab  (009) 
Am  (960) 


Jehosbaphat  (915) 


Jehoram  (801) 
Ahaziab  (884) 
Athaliah  (889) 
Joasb  (877) 


(837) 


Jothtuu  (750) 


Ahez  (741) 


Kinpi  of  JitkL 


Jeroboam  (970) 


Nadab  (055) 
Baaska{058) 

Huh  (930) 
Ziruri 

Omri  Tibni 

(1  Kings  *ri.) 
Omri,  tcile  King 
(919) 


Ahiisiab  (800) 
J  gram  (8U&) 


Jeha  (885) 

Jehosha*  (855) 
Jehoash  (839) 


Jeroboam  11,(823) 

Jeroboam  dies 
Interregnum 


Zacbariah  (771) 

Shalli-.m 
Meridiem 

(770) 
Pfckaiah  (759) 
Pekah  (757) 


The  Assyrians  con- 
quer N.  Palestine 

and    the    country 
east  of  Jordan 


Prophet*, 


Khyih 


Rlisha 


.1-1    ■ 


Amos 
appears 


I  &  slab 
appears 


Egypt,  Aityrie,  &c. 


Prosperity  of  Tyre  under 
Hiram. 


Invasion  or  Shisbak,  K. 
of  Egyp^i  into  Judab, 


Homer  flourished  in 
Greece  I 


Lvcurgu*  Ju  Sparta. 


The    first    year  of    ihe 

Olympiads.  , 
Pul    reigns    in   Aasjria 

about  this  time. 


Foundation  of  Rome. 

Nabonas&sr,  king  of  Ba- 
bylon. 

TigLalh-Pilrier,  king  of 
Assyria, 
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TSete" 

A.C. 

lis 


780 

720 

728 
720 


712 


096 


841 
639 
680 


627 
609 

606 
600 

604 

600 
096 

094 
088 
084 


Kings  of  Judah. 

Judah  in  depend- 
ence on  Assyria, 


Hesekiah  (724) 


The  Assyrians  be- 
siege Jerusalem, 
but  retire  suddenly 
(713) 

Manasseh  (097) 


Amos  (642) 
Josiah  (640) 


Josiah  slain  in  a  bat- 
tle with  the  Egyp- 
tians at  Megiddo. 
Jehoahaz  (609) 
Jehoiakim  pi  aced  by 
the  Egyptians  on 
the  throne  (609) 


Jehoiaehin  (098) 
Jerusalem  taken  by 
the  Babylonians 
Zedekiah  (098) 


Jerasalem  again  ta- 
ken, and  Zedekiah 
killed 

Final  deportation  of 
the  Jews  to  Baby- 
lon 


Kings  of  Israel. 
Pekah  murdered 
Interregnum  (?) 


Hoshea  (730),  tri- 
butary to  Assyria 


Samaria  taken  by 
the  Assyrians,  the 
kingdom  destroyed, 
the  people  led  into 
captivity  (720) 


Prophets. 


Micah 


Jeremiah 

appears 
Zephaniah 


Habbakuk  1 


Esekiel 
appears  in 
Babylon 

Daniel 


Egypt,  Assyria,  *e. 


Shahnaneser,  king  of  As- 
syria, makes  great  con- 
quests in  J 


Seveohus,  or  So,  king  of 
Egypt 


Sennaoherib,  king  of  As- 
syria, goes  against 
Egypt,  bat  is  repulsed 
by  Tirhak*. 

Fsammetichus,  king  of 
Egypt 

Esarhaddon,  king  of  As- 
syria. 


Nabopolassar  makes  him- 
self independent  king 
of  Babylon,  and  with 
Cyaxares,  king  of  Me- 
dia, destroys  the  As- 
syrian empire,  620. 


Pharaoh  Necho  defeated 
by  the  Babylonians  at 
Carchemish. 

Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of 
Babylon. 


Pharaoh  Hophra,  king  of 
Egypt 

Solon  in  Athens. 
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KIRJATH-JEARIM(H.twai-twn),  called 
also  Baalah  (Josh.  xw.  9),  Kirjath-baal  (60), 
and  Baale  of  Judah  (2  6am.  vi.  2),  a  town 
in  Jndah,  on  the  borders  near  Benjamin 
(Josh.  ix.  17 ;  xv.  9 ;  comp.  1  Sam.  vii.  1, 
2.  2  Sam.  vi.  2).  Robinson  is  inclined  to 
identify  this  place  with  the  modern  Kuryet 
et-R*mkf  'on  the  direct  waj  from  Jerusa- 
lem to  Bamleh  and  Lydda,  three  hoars,  or 
nine  Roman  miles,  from  the  former  city, 
lying  west  of  Neby  Samwil,  and  therefore  not 
far  remote  from  el-Jib  or  Gibeon'  (ii.  335). 
KIRJATH-SANNAH;  KIRJATH-SE- 
PHER.    See  Dbbib. 

KISHON,  a  stream  in  Palestine,  receiving 
the  waters  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  and 
conveying  them  to  the  Mediterranean,  into 
which,  after  flowing  along  the  northern  base 
of  C  arm  el,  it  falls  into  the  bay  of  Acre,  Accho, 
or  Ptolemais  (Judg.  iv.  7;  v.  21.  1  Kings 
xriiL  40.  fs.  lxxxiii.  9).  As  the  plain,  so 
the  stream  is  distinguished  for  being  the 
scene  of  slaughter,  and  on  account  of  its 
historical  reminiscences  is  designated  '  that 
ancient  river.'  In  a  part  of  its  course  it 
seems  to  have  borne  the  name  ( Waters  of 
Megiddo'  (19).  In  the  rainy  season  the 
Kishon  has  a  considerable  volume.  During 
most  of  the  year,  there  is  a  stream  in  the 
lower  parts  which  the  sides  of  Carmel  con- 
tinuously feed;  bat  in  the  hot  season  it  is 
higher  up  either  a  shallow  brook,  a  marshy 
tract,  or  wholly  dry.  Its  source  is  in  Mount 
Tabor.    Its  banks  are  very  fruitful. 

KISS,  the,  was  anciently  in  the  East,  and 
in  some  parts  of  Europe  still  is,  a  token  of 
friendship  between  persons  of  the  same  sex 
(2  Sam.  xx.  9.  Matt  xxvi.  48.  Luke  vii. 
45;  xv.  20).  In  the  same  way  it  was,  in 
the  primitive  Christian  church,  a  sign  of 


brotherly  love  among  its  members,  and  henoe 
it  received  the  distinctive  epithet  of  *  holy ' 
(Bom.  xvi.  16.  1  Cor.  xvi.  20.  2  Cor.  xiii. 
12).  It  was  customary  to  kiss  some  pert  of 
the  face  (Gen.  xxix.  13;  xxxiii.  4.  Exod. 
iv.  27;  xviii.  7.  Ruth  i.  9),  or  the  beard, 
which  was  taken  by  the  hand  (2  Sam.  xx. 
9).  A  kiss  was  also  a  mark  of  homage, 
made  by  subjects  to  their  sovereign  (1  Sam. 
x.  1.  Ps.  ii.  12).  In  modern  times,  Eastern 
potentates  receive  the  honour  on  their  hands, 
their  knees,  or  their  feet;  being  a  part  of 
that  extreme  outward  reverence  manifested 
in  all  ages  by  the  humble  and  the  vanquished 
towards  the  high  and  the  successful  (Is.  xlix. 
23.  Micah  viL  17),  and  which  went  so  far 
that  the  former  kissed  the  spot  trodden  on 
by  the  latter  (Ps.  lxxii.  9).  Hence  arose  a 
practice  of  kissing,  in  sign  of  adoration, 
images  and  pillars  (I  Kings  xix.  18.  Hoe. 
xiii.  2) ;  also  of  kissing  the  hand  to  and  in 
honour  of  the  heavenly  bodies  (Job  xxxi. 
27). 

KNIVES  (T.)  of  stone  (Exod.  iv.  25), 
especially  for  sacred  purposes  (Josh.  v.  2, 
3),  were  employed  at  a  very  early  period 
(Gen.  xxii.  6,  10),  though  knives  of  gold 
were  [found  in  the  temple  (Ezra  i.  9).  In 
eating,  knives  were  not  used  by  the  Hebrews, 
nor  are  they  in  Syria  at  the  present  day; 
since  flesh  meat  was  served  already  cut  into 
bits,  and  the  bread,  being  thin  and  like 
cakes,  was  easily  broken  by  the  fingers. 

KNOP  (T.  German  knopf,  *a  protube- 
rance'), is  the  same  word  as  'knob,'  de- 
noting a  body  which  swells  up  into  a  circular 
shape,  like  the  blossom  of  some  flowers.  In 
this  sense  it  is  used  in  Scripture  (Exod. 
xxv.  31). 


LABAN  (H.  white),  son  of  Bethuel,  bro- 
ther of  Rebekah,  the  uncle,  and  afterwards 
the  father  in-law,  of  Jacob  (see  the  article). 

LACHISH  (H.  the  waUu),  a  royal  Ca- 
naanite  town,  in  the  level  country  of  Judah 
(Josh.  x.  3;  xv.  39),  which  Joshua  con- 
quered, and  which  was  assigned  to  Judah 
(x.  31 ;  xv.  39).  Being  fortified  by  Reho- 
boam  (2  Chron.  xi.  9),  it  became  an  im- 
portant stronghold,  and  was  held  to  the  latest 
days  of  the  kingdom  (2  Kings  xviii.  13, 17 ; 
comp.  xiv.  19.  Jer.  xxxiv.  7.  Micah  i.  13. 
Neh.  xi.  30).  Eusebius  fixed  its  site  seven 
Roman  miles  south  from  Eleutheropolis. 

LAISH  (H.  a  lion),  or  LE8HEM.  See 
Dab. 


LAMB  (T.),  the  young  of  the  sheep,  was 
used  in  very  early  ages  for  sacrifice  (Gen. 
xxii.  7),  and  ordained  by  Moses  to  be 
slaughtered  as  a  symbol  in  the  rites  of  the 
Passover  (Exod.  xii.  3),  as  well  as  on  other 
occasions.  Most  naturally  did  the  lamb 
come  to  be  a  recognised  symbol  of  uncon- 
scious innocence  and  unmerited  suffering  (It. 
xi.  6 ;  liii.  7.  Jer.  xi.  19)  ;  as  such,  its  name 
was  with  peculiar  propriety  applied  to  '  the 
man  of  sorrows '  (John  i.  29.  1  Cor.  v.  7. 
1  Pet  i.  19);  and  next  to  the  cross,  the 
figure  of  a  lamb  came  in  the  primitive 
church  to  be  a  customary  symbol  of  the 
Redeemer  of  mankind.  The  use  of  the 
symbol,  however,  so  degenerated  into  some- 
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thing  of  an  idolatrous  nature,  that  in  the 
seventh  century  the  emblem  was  prohibited ; 
yet  has  it,  not  without  corruption,  been  in 
the  Agnus  Dei  transmitted  to  the  present 
hour.     See  Sheep. 

LAMECH  (H.  poor),  son  of  Methnsael, 
and   a  descendant  of  Cain,  who  has   the 
honour  of  being  connected  with  the  earliest 
•crap  of  poetry  extant  (Gen  iv.  19,  $eq.). 
'  Adah  and  Zillah,  hear  my  voice ; 

Ye  wives  of  Lantech,  listen  to  my  speech  ; 

I  will  slav  the  man  that  has  wounded  me, 

The  youth  that  has  done  me  harm. 

If  Cain  was  avenged  seven-fold, 

Lamech  seventy-and-seven  fold.' 
This  is  obviously  a  snatch  from  a  war 
wong,  in  which  breathes  the  revengeful  spirit 
that  among  semi-barbarous  tribes  demands 
blood  for  blood.  It  deserves  notice  that  as 
soon  as  arms  were  fabricated  by  Lamech's 
son,  Tubal-cain,  man's  blood  was  shed. 
Probably  the  superiority  which  the  posses- 
sion of  arms  '  in  brass  and  iron '  gave 
Lamech  and  his  family,  caused  them  to  be 
both  sanguinary  and  revengeful.  Tbe  exist- 
ence, however,  of  the  poetical  fragment  above 
given  in  so  fierce  a  clan  as  that  of  Cain, 
shews  that  its  members  had  better  qualities 
than  those  whose  office  it  is  to  destroy  human 
life.  And  if  it  is  maintained  that  these 
lines  are  the  production  of  a  much  later  day, 
still  the  attributing  of  them  to  the  primeval 
age  of  Lamech  is  an  evidence  as  to  the  cha- 
racter of  that  age  m  regard  to  song  as  well 
as  revenge. 

Another  Lamech  (Gen.  v.  25),  son  of 
Methuselah,  was  a  descendant  of  Seth  and 
the  father  of  Noah.  The  question  arises 
whether  there  were  two  persons  bearing  the 
name  of  Lamech.  We  place  the  names  one 
over  the  other;  first,  those  of  Cain's  de- 
scendants; iu  the  second  line,  those  of  Setli : 
1.  Cain,  Enoch,  Irad,  Mehujael,  Methusael. 
S.  Cainan,  Enos,    Jared,   Mahalaleel,  Methuselah. 

LAMP  (G.  lampat,  '  a  torch')  is  the  En- 
glish  of  two  Hebrew  words  of  kindred  mean- 
ing: I.  la-peed,  which  signifies  and  is  ren- 
dered '  a  torch' (Nali.  ii.  4.  Zech.  xii.  6 ;  comp. 
Dan.  x.  b*.  Judg.  xv.  4)  ;  II.  nehr,  which  ori- 
ginally denotes  alight,  and  is  rendered '  light1 
(2  8am.  xxi.  17),  'lamp'  (Exod.xxvii.  20), 
and  *  candle*  (Job  xviii.6),  though  the  last 
word,  in  its  modern  acceptation,  is  inap- 
propriate. The  lamp  was  fed  with  oil  (John 
xviii.  3).  Pure  olive  oil  was  used  for  the 
seven  lamps*  (see  i.  228,  207)  of  the  sanc- 
tuary (Exod.  xxvii.  20),  which  were  allowed 
to  go  out  at  the  dawn  of  day  (1  Sam.  iii.  3). 
The  extinction  of  the  lamp  or  light  was  a 
natural  metaphor  to  represent  misfortune  or 
sudden  death  (Prov.  xiii.  9),  the  rather 
"because  a  lamp  in  a  tent  was  the  sole  source 
of  light.  On  the  other  hand,  to  light  a 
lamp,  or  to  have  a  lamp  burning,  signified 
moral  guidance  (Ps.  xviii.  28;  cxix.  100. 
Prov.  vi.  23). 

According  to  Wilkinson,  it  is  difficult  to 


say  whether  the  Egyptians  employed  glass 
for  the  purpose  of  making  lamps:  ancient 
authors  give  no  direct  information,  and  the 
paintings  are  as  silent,  though  in  funeral 
processions  one  person  carries  what  seems 
to  be  a  candle  or  torch.  Herodotus  men- 
tions a  festival  of  burning  lamps  which  took 
place  at  Sais,  and  indeed  throughout  the 
country,  at  a  certain  period  of  the  year,  and 
describes  the  lamps  used  on  this  occasion 
as  '  small  vases  filled  with  salt  and  olive  oil, 
on  which  the  wick  floated  and  burnt  during 
the  whole  night'  Probably  these  lamps 
were  of  glass. 

In  modern  days,  lamps  in  Egypt  are  em- 
ployed on  bridal  occasions.  Speaking  of 
one  such,  the  'Englishwoman  in  Egypt' 
remarks,  *  The  route  to  the  citadel  is  marked 
by  innumerable  new  glass  lanterns,  each 
containing  ten  lamps,  mostly  hung  on  ropes 
extending  across  the  streets.  When  we 
began  to  ascend  the  hill,  we  found  on  either 
side  of  the  new  road  temporary  pillars  hung 
with  lamps.  The  principal  features  of  the 
architecture  of  the  gateway  and  other  en- 
trances of  the  palace  were  hung  with  lamps. 
In  the  court  were  festoons  of  lamps ;  many 
hung  fruit-like  from  the  trees.  The  garden 
contained  bright  lamps  hung  in  festoons 
wherever  they  could  be  so  arranged/ 

LANCET  (G.  diminutive  of  *  lance*),  a 
small  instrument  for  cutting  (1  Kings  xviii. 
28),  the  Hebrew  original  of  which  is  ren- 
dered 'javelin'  in  Numb.  xxv.  7,  and  '  spear' 
in  Judg.  v.  8.  The  voluntary  infliction  of 
wounds  m  the  case  of  the  servants  of  Baal, 
to  which  our  present  word  refers,  was  among 
some  ancient  nations  a  religious  custom, 
observed  when  the  intention  was  to  bend  the 
gods  to  compliance;  and  may  be  regarded 
as  only  an  extreme  of  that  religious  error 
which  fancies  that  the  Creator  is  well- 
pleased  by  self-inflicted  sufferings  on  the 
part  of  his  creatures.  The  custom  passed 
over  to  some  Christian  sects ;  and  the  false 
idea  whence  it  arose  is  not  altogether  foreign 
to  some  systems  of  Christian  theology 
(comp.  Dent  xiv.  1).  The  following  from 
the  travels  of  Olearius  (332),  when  speak- 
ing of  the  Persians,  illustrates  the  subject : 
'  When  the  sun  has  arisen  many  in  the  outer 
court  open  with  lancets  veins  in  the  arm; 
and  that  to  such  an  extent,  that  the  court  at 
noon -day  is  as  full  of  blood,  as  if  several  oxen 
had  been  killed  there.  The  boys  also  have 
their  arms  punctured,  and  then  beat  and 
lash  them  until  they  are  covered  and  them- 
selves sprinkled  with  blood.' 

LAND  was  among  the  Hebrews  distin- 
guished by  its  qualities  in  regard  to  agricul- 
tural purposes.  These  qualities  were  various. 
In  general,  Palestine  may,  however,  be  cor- 
rectly described  as  a  '  good  land'  (Oen.  xxvi. 
12.  Dent  viii.  8).  Even  at. the  present 
day,  after  centuries  of  neglect  and  oppres- 
sion, the  country  may  still  not  unaptly  be 
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spoken  of  as  '  a  land  of  brooks  of  water,  of 
fountains  and  depths  that  spring  oat  of 
valleys  and  hills ;  a  land  of  wheat,  and  bar- 
ley, and  Tines,  and  fig-trees,  and  pome- 
granates ;  a  land  of  olive  oil  and  honey ;  a 
land  wherein  thou  shall  eat  bread  withont 
scarceness.'  And  though  the  general  aspect 
of  the  country  bears  evident  marks  of  the 
evils  to  which  we  have  referred,  yet,  from 
the  nnevenness  of  its  surface  and  its  lofty 
heights,  it  affords  views  and  scenes  of  great 
interest  and  beauty,  especially  when  taken 
in  unison  with  the  historical  recollections 
with  which  its  surface  is  thickly  covered. 
In  exemplification  of  these  remarks,  and  in 
order  to  make  the  reader  better  acquainted 
with  some  of  its  more  important  and  attrac- 
tive features,  we  have  put  together  a  number 
of  notices. 

8chubert,  in  entering  Palestine  from  the 
Arabah,  after  a  toilsome  journey  up  to  a 
height  of  1434  Parisian  feet,  was,  on  de- 
scending suddenly  down  on  the  south-east 
of  the  Holy  Land,  greeted  by  natural  beau- 
ties, the  sight  of  which  amply  repaid  his 
labours.  Proceeding  in  a  westerly  direction 
over  a  plain,  he  found  'the  country' — we 
translate  his  words  (ii.  451) — '  a  real  flower- 
garden;  for  mere  blossomed,  with  several 
kinds  of  tulip,  the  variegated  anemone  and 
delicate  hyacinth.  When  we  turned  our 
faces  towards  the  north,  they  were  saluted 
by  a  refreshing  breese.  We  passed  on  to 
the  village  Kalaat  el-Kurnib,  which  is  rich 
in  brooks  and  pasture  grounds.  On  the 
right,  in  die  vale,  we  beheld  several  large 
flocks  of  sheep  and  goats.  We  rode  hence 
for  a  short  time  over  the  field  of  tulips  and 
anemones,  came  to  luxuriantly  green  mea- 
dows, and  took  our  station  for  the  night  in 
a  verdant  valley  (1520  feet  above  the  sea), 
begirt  with  low  hills,  the  like  of  which  we 
had  not  seen  since  we  left  the  valley  of  the 
Nile,  and  only  in  parts  of  that  did  we  see  so 
diversified  a  carpet  of  meadow-flowers  as  we 
here  found.  The  ground  of  our  tent,  which 
had  heretofore  been  but  arid  sand,  was  now 
a  high  soft  grass,  intermingled  with  fragrant 
herbs.  It  gave  me  pain  that  at  every  step 
to  or  from  the  tent,  a  flower  or  young  stalk 
was  trodden  under  foot,  which  in  my  native 
land  would  have  been  an  ornament  of  a 
scientific  collection,  or  of  princely  pleasure 
gardens.  Of  wild  tulips  there  were  three 
species,  two  species  of  the  iris,  and  a  multi- 
tude of  other  products  of  this  warm  bosom, 
which  formed  varieties  to  ours,  or  belonged 
to  species  unknown  to  our  country.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  birds,  among  which  one 
distinguished  itself  by  a  very  lovely  song; 
a  lark  sang  its  vespers ;  to  whose  notes  ano- 
ther bird  answered  from  a  cleft  in  the  rock. 
My  heart  was  much  moved;  this  was  my 
first  evening  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  I 
breathed  the  air  of  a  country  whose  breath 
was  the  breath  of  life.' 


The  moment  a  traveller  coming  from  the 
desert  has  fairly  entered  the  south  of  Juriab, 
he  beholds  corn  fields,  and  finds  himself  in 
a  country  where  sowing  and  reaping  are 
customary.  He  also  breathes  a  softer  and  a 
fragrant  air,  which  expands  his  bosom  and 
raises  his  spirits.  His  eyes  are  greeted  with 
the  iris,  orchis,  and  other  kinds  of  flowers. 
A  few  miles  onward  he  has  reason  to  con- 
sider Palestine  a  land  of  brooks,  seven  of 
which,  besides  cisterns,  he  beholds  at  Sarona 
(Josh.  xv.  56  ?),  with  their  natural  product, 
gardens  full  of  olives,  figs,  and  pistachios.  Of 
this  neighbourhood  Schubert  (ii.  461)  thus 
speaks:  'It  was  an  incomparably  beautiful 
evening  in  spring.  Alone  I  ascended  a  hill, 
where  I  took  a  survey  of  the  olive  gardens 
around  the  town ;  and  on  another  side,  of  a 
neighbouring  hill  crowned  with  ruins  like  a 
temple.  Thence  my  eye  ran  down  into  the 
lovely  narrow  vale  between  the  two  eleva- 
tions. Flocks  and  herds  were  quietly  pass- 
ing on  to  their  resting-place  in  the  town. 
In  this  district  the  patriarchs  fed  their  cattle, 
and  Abraham  spoke  of  the  name  of  Jehovah. 
I  laid  myself  down  near  a  long  disused  re- 
servoir, and  at  the  break  of  day  was  awa- 
kened by  the  joyful  song  of  the  lark.' 

Having  ascended  a  steep  and  lofty  hill, 
Schubert  (iii.  48),  besides  the  vale  of  the 
partially  green  desert  of  John  the  Baptist 
(Luke  L  80),  which  lay  here  beneath  his 
feet;  besides  the  groves  of  terebinths  near 
which  David  performed  those  acts  of  valour 
which  the  women  of  Israel  celebrated  with 
music,  song,  and  dance  (I  Sam.  xviii.  6); 
besides  the  native  and  the  burial-place  (Mo- 
din,  1  Mac.  ii.  I ;  xiii.  25 — 30 ;  now  Esuba) 
of  the  Asmonaans,  saw  on  a  distant  hill 
Ram  ah  of  Samuel  and  the  town  of  Em- 
maus  ;  Calonia,  on  the  road  from  Jaffa 
to  Jerusalem,  and  the  heights  of  Olivet. 
'  Chiefly  were  we  delighted  by  the  grand 
monastery  of  St.  John,  like  a  regal  palace 
lying  before  us  in  a  cypress-grove.  By  the 
side  of  it  our  feet  conducted  us  this  day. 
Light-footed  gazelles,  in  form  and  colour 
like  the  roe,  flitted  over  the  hill.'  Near  the 
monastery,  Schubert  found  an  inhabitant  of 
the  land  older  than  any  recorded  in  Biblical 
history,  namely,  an  ammonite  belonging  to 
the  limestone  of  the  district 

Independently  of  its  great  historical  asso- 
ciations, Jerusalem,  in  the  nature  of  its  en- 
virons, has  peculiar  and  distinguished  qua- 
lities. In  order  to  approach  it,  you  have, 
from  whatever  side  you  come,  to  proceed 
upwards  to  the  elevated  spot  on  which 
stands  the  city,  which  is  nearly  2500  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  ascent,  how- 
ever, is  most  striking  from  the  east,  from 
the  Dead  Sea,  and  the  valley  of  the  Jordan. 
As  far  as  science  has  yet  made  known,  in 
what  place,  it  may  be  asked,  is  there  so  re- 
markable a  union  of  height  and  depth  as 
here,  where,  in  a  line  of  seven  hours'  jour- 
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ney,  there  is  a  depression  of  at  least  600 
feet  below,  and  more  than  four  times  as 
great  an  elevation  above  the  sea-level  ?  The 
difference  of  height  between  Jerusalem  and  the 
banks  of  the  Jordan  at  Jericho  exceeds  3000 
feet.  This  difference  of  elevation  causes  a 
difference  of  average  temperature,  corre- 
sponding with  a  similar  difference  of  lati- 
tude. The  respective  heal  of  these  two  cities, 
lying  so  near  each  other,  is  consequently  as 
diverse  as  that  of  Rome  and  of  London. 
The  average  temperature  of  Jerusalem,  ac- 
cording to  Schubert,  is  cir.  09o  Fahrenheit. 
Thus  the  date  palm  here  never  ripens  its 
fruit,  while  the  dates  of  the  vicinity  of  Jeri- 
cho and  the  Dead  Sea  were  by  the  ancients 
held  in  the  highest  account  Cotton  and 
the  products  of  warmer  climates  are  not  seen 
there ;  on  the  contrary,  there  is  produced  at 
Jerusalem  and  Bethlehem  a  wine  which,  in 
flavour  and  strength,  is  not  inferior  to  that 
of  Lemnos  and  Lampsacus ;  while  the  olive, 
the  fig,  the  walnut,  abundantly  repay  the 
cultivator's  care.  In  regard  to  the  diversi- 
ties of  the  seasons  it  may  be  remarked,  that 
what  is  true  of  all  the  districts  bordering 
on  the  Mediterranean,  is  true  of  Jerusalem, 
namely,  that  the  cold  of  winter  extends  far- 
ther into  the  spring,  and  the  warmth  of  sum- 
mer farther  into  the  harvest,  than  in  western 
countries.  The  heat  in  summer  often  rises 
above  100<>  Fahrenheit  When,  moreover, 
as  is  frequently  the  case  in  the  middle  of 
summer,  the  hot  and  dry  east  and  south-east 
wind  blows,  the  night  brings  little  coolness ; 
and  living  in  the  unshaded  environs  of  Je- 
rusalem is,  for  those  who  come  from  cloudy 
and  moist  climates,  bo  intolerable,  that  the 
crusaders,  when  they  first  assailed  the  city, 
burrowed  deep  in  the  earth,  whose  warm 
dust,  however,  afforded  little  mitigation. 

The  city  in  its  high  position  is,  in  the 
latter  part  of  spring,  often  visited  by  so  cold 
a  north  wind,  that,  even  as  late  as  the  begin- 
ning of  June,  the  monks  of  the  Greek  monas- 
tery have  been  known  to  resume  their  furred 
garments.  On  the  other  hand,  the  heat  in  the 
harvest  months  is  mostly  very  great  And 
after  the  early  rains,  which  fall  some  seven 
weeks  before  Christmas,  iu  the  interval  be- 
tween the  autumnal  equinox  and  the  winter 
solstice,  have  refreshed  the  thirsty  earth 
with  rich  streams,  the  south-west  winds 
bring  days  so  mild,  that  the  season  of  Christ- 
mas is  often  the  most  pleasant  of  the  whole 
year,  though  on  the  hills  of  Galilee,  lying 
near  the  snowy  heights  of  Anti-Lebanon, 
the  cold  is  sometimes  severe.  Generally 
about  the  middle  of  January  continued  cold 
begins;  frost  sometimes  prevails  in  February ; 
anow,  which,  however,  quickly  passes  away, 
it  not  specially  rare.  The  more  lofty  points 
of  the  land  may  often,  for  several  ofays,  be 
seen  white  with  snow.  The  latter  rains 
come  about  the  time  of  the  vernal  equinox, 
or  soon  afterwards.    Abundant  is  the  dew. 


For  domestic  purposes  rain  supplies  most 
of  the  water. 

Schubert  gives  it  as  the  result  of  his  tra- 
vels through  the  land,  that  on  the  west  of 
Jordan  the  rocks  are  generally  limestone,  on 
which  beyond  Cana,  on  the  lofty  plain  of 
Hittin,  and  on  the  western  declivity  of  Tibe- 
rias, is  found  basalt ;  '  which  on  the  east  of 
the  Jordan  appears  in  masses  so  huge  and 
extent  so  wide,  as  I  have  never  before  seen' 
(iii.  109).  The  limestone  at  Jerusalem, 
between  it  and  Jericho,  at  Nazareth  and 
Tabor,  which  covers  the  top  of  Olivet,  and 
forms  its  declivities,  belongs  to  the  chalk. 
Northwards  of  Jerusalem,  towards  Jafed, 
and  in  other  parts,  appears  a  species  of  rock, 
which  Schubert  and  Bussiger  say  resembles 
the  Jura  formation.  Below  the  Jura  lime- 
stone is  a  kind  of  oolite. 

Palestine  may,  before  most  other  coun- 
tries, be  called  a  land  of  salt  It  abounds 
in  warm  springs.  It  is  also  emphatically  a 
land  of  caverns.  The  limestone,  especially 
where  marl  and  water  are  found,  is  distin- 
guished for  a  great  variety  and  luxuriance  of 
natural  products.  The  basalt  is  the  mother 
of  fountains.  No  soil  would  be  more  pro- 
lific than  that  of  Palestine,  did  not  man 
destroy  at  once  the  cradle  and  the  child. 
He  who  has  seen  the  indestructible  abund- 
ance of  vegetation  near  Carmel,  and  on  the 
edge  of  the  desert;  the  verdant  plains  of 
Esdraelon,  and  in  the  Ghor;  the  leafy 
woods  of  Tabor;  the  banks  of  the  lakes  Tibe- 
rias and  Merom,  which  need  nothing  but  the 
culturing  hand  of  man,  is  able  to  say  whe- 
ther any  other  land  of  our  hemisphere, 
depopulated  by  war  for  centuries  long,  offers 
so  favourable  a  prospect  of  productiveness. 

The  banks  of  the  Jordan  were  of  old 
thickly  covered  with  a  growth  of  bushes, 
plants,  flowers,  and  trees,  presenting  pasture 
grounds ;  poplars,  tamarisks,  reeds  (2  Kings 
vi.  1 — 7),  beneath  which  lions  found  a  lair. 
Here  were  found  the  papyrus  and  the  lotus. 
The  hills,  valleys,  and  plains,  were  rich  in 
the  smaller  vegetable  products;  in  legumi- 
nous plants,  flowers  of  various  kinds  and 
the  greatest  beauty,  tulips,  anemones,  lilies, 
all  growing  wild  (Cant  ii.  12,  16).  Lilies, 
among  the  Persians  a  symbol  of  purity  and 
freedom,  grow  in  the  open  fields.  Hence 
the  words  'the  lily  of  the  valleys'  (Cant 
ill).  Crimson  lilies  flourish  especially  in 
Syria,  also  in  Palestine.  Accordingly,  a 
lover's  lips  are  likened  to  lilies  (Cant  v. 
18).  Very  luxuriant  are  the  narcissus  and 
tulip.  Palestine  is  also  rich  in  odoriferous 
as  well  as  medicinal  shrubs  and  herbs 
(Cant  iv.  14;  v.  19).  Especially  valued 
was  the  balm  of  Gilead  (Gen.  xxxvii.  25). 

The  green  plains  and  flowery  meadows  of 
Esdraelon  are  a  spot  oh  which  the  eye  of 
the  traveller  cannot  satiate  itself,  whether  ht 
regards  the  luxuriance  of  the  ground  or  the 
beauty  of  the  neighbouring  biUs,  or  calls  to 
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mind  their  associated  history.  '  Besides,  the 
morning*  (Schubert,  iii.  168)  'was  so  fine, 
the  air  so  balmy,  such  a  feeling  of  buoyancy 
was  there  in  oar  limbs,  that,  passing  on  foot 
orcr  those  blooming  fields,  we  seemed  to  be 
borne  along  by  the  soft  gentle  breeze.  Full 
on  our  sight  fell  Mount  Gilboa — covered 
with  verdure,  and  like  a  billow  in  form — 
lighted  up  by  the  morning  sun,  awakening 
the  recollection  of  David's  elegy  on  Saul  and 
Jonathan  (2  Sam.  L  10 — 27).  Another  ob- 
ject rose  beyond,  Hermon,  and  with  it  Tabor, 
reminding  us  of  the  words  in  Psalm  bonds. 
Esdraelon  is  a  field  of  corn,  whose  seed  if 
sown  by  no  human  hand,  whose  ears  are  cut 
by  no  reaper.  For  the  most  part,  the  corn, 
whose  stalks  rise  above  the  horse's  belly 
sows  itself  from  the  ripe  ears,  whose  abund- 
ance no  inhabitant  of  the  land  enjoys. 
Flocks  and  herds  tread  down  more  than 
they  consume.  The  boar  from  Tabor  and 
Oarmel,  hidden  beneath  the  lofty  vegetation, 
roots  up  the  rank  soil ;  and  sometimes  the 
leopard,  driven  by  hunger  down  into  the 
plains,  carries  off  a  number  of  the  flock. 
Below  the  high  stalks  are  seen  flowers  the 
most  varied,  especially  of  the  lily  species,  of 
which  we  here  found  new  and  undescribed 
species.' 

Anciently,  the  plain  of  Jericho  was  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  fertile  in  the  world.  The 
language  applied  to  its  productions  by  several 
Roman  writers,and  still  more  that  of  Joseph  us, 
savours  of  the  marvellous.  The  latter  ascribes 
this  fertility  to  the  warmth  of  the  climate, 
but  more  to  irrigation,  and  expresses  a  be- 
lief that  the  fountain  healed  by  Elisha  pos- 
sessed in  this  respect  special  and  unequalled 
virtues.  Still  does  this  region  retain  its  an- 
cient reputation.  Fine  crops  of  barley  and 
wheat  are  annually  harvested  around  Jeri- 
cho. Industry  and  protection  might  increase 
its  products  to  an  indefinite  extent 

On  passing  out  of  Nablous,  the  traveller 
enters  into  gardens  and  groves  of  fruit  and 
shady  trees,  which  not  only  occupy  a  beau- 
tiful ravine  on  the  southern  side  of  the  place, 
but  surround  it,  and  fill  the  widening  valley 
which  extends  towards  Sebaste.  *  This/ says 
Olin,  'is  the  most  delightful  and  verdant 
spot  I  saw  in  Palestine,  nor  do  I  remember 
to  have  seen  in  any  part  of  the  world  evi- 
dence of  a  more  exuberant  fertility.'  Be- 
sides a  mountain  stream,  the  valley  is  watered 
with  a  multitude  of  fouutains  that  gush  out 
of  the  bases  of  Gerizim  and  Ebal,  and  are 
conducted  off  to  the  gardens,  which  owe 
their  fertility  chiefly  to  the  abundance  of 
water.  The  oo-operation  of  the  extreme 
heat  of  the  ever-cloudless  atmosphere  with 
copious  irrigation,  produces  a  remarkably 
deep  and  vivid  green  on  the  exuberant  fo- 
liage of  this  lovely  tract 

The  plain  of  Esdraelon  as  an  agricultural 
distriot,  especially  adapted  to  the  production 


of  bread  stuffs,  was  probably  the  best  in 
the  whole  country.  Being  less  exposed  to 
changes,  it  exhibits  the  best  evidence,  per- 
haps, of  the  general  accuracy  of  Scripture, 
which  ascribes  to  the  promised  land  the 
attributes  of  fertility  and  abundance. 

In  a  plain  east  of  Tabor  the  soil  is  a  dark 
red,  an  unvarying  token  of  fertility.  It  is 
mostly  under  cultivation,  and  may  be  seen 
either  covered  with  fine  wheat  or  freshly 
ploughed  for  a  summer  crop.  This  beauti- 
ful vale  equals,  and  in  fertility  perhaps 
surpasses,  many  parts  of  the  plain  of  Es- 
draelon. 

The  vicinity  of  Carmel  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  in  the  country.    Its  Flora  is  most 
rich  and  various ;  containing  such  a  multi- 
tude of  rare  variegated  insects,  that  the  col- 
lector might  there  find  for  a  whole  year  gra- 
tifying and  well-rewarded  occupation.    The 
monastery  on  Carmel  lies  only  082  feet  above 
the  sea-level,  above  which  the  summit  of  the 
mountain  rises  1200  feet    The  prospect  to- 
wards the  south-east  and  east  is  limited  by 
eminences;  towards  the  north  and  north- 
east  are   seen  the  snow -covered   tops  of 
Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon ;   towards  the 
west,  you   have    the  blue  Mediterranean; 
in  the  south,  the  plain  of  the  sea-coast  as 
far  as  Caesarea.    Very  attractive  is  the  view 
of  the  bay  of  Ptolemais  (Acre),  and  that  of 
the  green,  fruitful  declivities  of  Lebanon, 
which  far  away  in  the  north  sink  down  into 
the  sea.    How  deep  a  pleasure  to  see  from 
this  spot  the   sun   sink  into  the   tranquil 
ocean,  and  the  full  moou  rise  over  it !   Schu- 
bert here  had  the  gratification  to  witness  a 
total  eclipse  of  the  moon.    That  learned  tra- 
veller, in  relation  to  his  approach  to  Carmel, 
says  (iii.  203),  'We  now  entered  on  that 
open  country  whose  fruitfulness  yet  shows 
what  Palestine  formerly  was,  and  what,  under 
favourable  auspices,  it  might  again  become. 
Fields  full  of  corn  and  leguminous  plants, 
as  well  as  cotton,  proclaimed  by  their  rank 
growth  the  richness  of  the  produce.     Small 
brooks  and  rivulets  ran  through  the  verdant 
plains.    A  wood  of  oaks  afforded  a  home  to 
many  a  bird.    There,  then,  lay  the  grassy 
plain  of  the  Kishon,  and  beyond  it  Carmel, 
with  its  peaks  and  clefts.     The  mountain  is 
not  so  bare  as  the  hills  of  Judah,  but  in 
many  parts  covered  with  thick  underwood 
and  trees,  and  also  rich  in  springs.    But 
even  in  mis  vesture  of  the  lovely  and  the 
abundant,  the  majestic  hill,  by  its  gorges, 
caverns,  and  mines,  raises  in  the  traveller, 
at  the  first  view,  a  feeling  of  wonder  mixed 
with  fear.     Below,  in  the  vale  of  Kishon, 
were  feeding  many  considerable  herds.   The 
ox  is  here  much  larger  and  stronger  than  in 
the  south.    We  went  on  through  high  grass, 
and  passed  the  Kishon  at  a  point  where  it 
was  scarcely  forty  feet  broad,  and  from  three 
to  four  feet  deep.    We  kept  along  the  foot 
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of  Carmel.  There,  where  a  considerable 
fountain  of  pure  clear  water  sprang  from 
the  rock,  is  the  place  where  Elijah  slew  the 
prophets  of  Baal.' 

One  hour  from  Labah  is  a  small  moun- 
tain, on  which  tradition  has  fixed  as  that  on 
which  Christ  delivered  his  sermon,  and  which 
has,  in  consequence,  received  from  the  Latin 
monks  the  name  of  the  Mount  of  Beati- 
tudes. The  Arabs  call  it  Keroun  Hottein, 
the  Horns  of  Hottein,  in  allusion  to  the  two 
peaks  or  elevated  summits  on  its  top. 

Safed,  in  Galilee,  said  to  be  the  loftiest 
town  in  Palestine,  affords  a  noble  prospect 
An  extensive  region  of  cultivated  land,  wheat- 
fields,  vineyards,  and  gardens  of  fruit-trees, 
occupy  the  south  and  west  slopes  and  valleys 
of  the  mountain.  Intermingled  as  they  are 
with  many  bare  mountain  summits  and  wild, 
rugged  cliffs,  they  form  altogether  a  land- 
scape of  rare  beauty.  The  sea  of  Galilee 
seems  as  if  only  a  little  below  the  spectator, 
while  a  region  farther  east  stretches  out  into 
a  vast  table-land,  in  which  the  wilder  moun- 
tain features  predominate  over  the  graceful 
forms  and  deep  verdure.  Hermon  in  the 
north-east,  and  Tabor  and  the  mountains  of 
Ephraim  in  the  south-west,  are  conspicuous 
objects. 

The  following  is  from  the  brilliant  author 
of  Eothen :  *  I  ascended  the  height  on  which 
our  Lord  was  standing  when  he  wrought  the 
miracle.  The  hill  was  lofty  enough  to  shew 
me  the  fairness  of  the  land  on  all  sides; 
but  I  have  an  ancient  love  for  the  mere 
features  of  a  lake,  and  so,  forgetting  all  else 
when  I  reached  the  summit,  I  looked  away 
eagerly  to  the  eastward.  There  she  lay,  the 
sea  of  Galilee.  Less  stern  than  Wastwater, 
less  fair  than  gentle  Windermere,  she  had 
still  the  winning  ways  of  an  English  lake ; 
she  caught  from  the  smiling  heavens  unceas- 
ing light  and  changeful  phases  of  beauty ; 
and  with  all  this  brightness  on  her  face,  she 
yet  clung  so  fondly  to  the  dull  he-looking 
mountain  at  her  side,  as  though  she  would 

<  Soothe  him  with  her  finer  fancies, 
Touch  him  with  her  lighter  thought.' 

In  ascending  from  the  sea  of  Tiberias  to 
Safed,  the  traveller,  on  turning  to  tbe  east,  may 
enjoy  a  splendid  scene.  The  sea  is  almost 
continually  in  sight,  and  the  different  eleva- 
tions and  ever-shifting  points  of  view  give 
to  this  lovely  expanse  of  water,  reposing  in 
its  deep  bed,  lustrous  and  glittering  in  the 
sunbeams  like  molten  silver,  an  endless  va- 
riety of  interesting  forms  and  aspects. 
Sometimes  it  is  visible  throughout  almost 
its  entire  length,  but  so  overshadowed  and 
straitened  is  it  by  the  high  mountain  bar- 
rier which  forms  its  western  shore  as  to 
appear  only  a  broad  river,  flowing  on  quietly 
and  imperceptibly  towards  the  lower  southern 
region.    Again,  the  interposition  of  a  point 


of  the  mountain,  or  some  slight  change  in 
the  course,  intercepts  the  view  of  some  por- 
tion of  the  shining  tract,  leaving  visible  only 
the  nearer  or  remoter  parts,  and  sometimes  no 
more  than  an  inconsiderable  section  across 
the  middle  of  the  lake.  The  increasing  eleva- 
tion brings  the  magnificent  plain  that  spreads 
out  beyond  its  eastern  plain  more  and  more 
under  the  dominion  of  the  eye,  and  gives  a 
vast  enlargement  to  its  visible  extent,  as  well 
as  greater  distinctness  and  depth  to  the  form 
and  outlines  of  graceful  green  bills  that  rise 
in  such  numbers  on  the  broad  expanse  of 
its  fruitful  bosom.  The  views  of  this  exqui- 
sitely beautiful  region  are  made  more  en- 
gaging because  it  was  honoured  and  hal- 
lowed by  the  ministry  of  the  Saviour  of  man- 
kind. There,  with  a  deep  and  sacred  grati- 
fication, the  eye  falls  on  *  the  sea  of  Galilee/ 
*  the  coast  of  Magdala/  and  '  the  land  of 
Gennesareth ;'  on  the  site  of  Chorazin,  Beth- 
saida,  and  Capernaum,1  the  cities  where  most 
of  his  mighty  works  were  done.'  '  Passing 
over  to  the  other  side,'  it  may  trace  in  vari- 
ous directions  across  the  shining  lake,  the 
probable  track  of  *  the  little  ships '  in  which 
he  '  went  about  doing  good ;'  and  that  along 
which  he  came  to  his  disciples  '  walking  on 
tbe  sea,'  and  where  '  he  rebuked  the  winds 
and  the  sea,  and  there  was  a  great  calm/  No 
region  on  earth  but  Jerusalem  and  its  en- 
virons is  so  rich  in  affecting  associations. 

In  speaking  of  the  latter  part  of  his  jour- 
ney across  the  country  from  Tiberias  to  Tyre, 
Olin  (ii.  425)  says, — •We  were  often  called 
upon  to  admire  the  beautiful  landscape 
which  opened  before  us  as  we  ascended  the 
successive  ridges  that  lay  across  our  route. 
It  is  a  lovely  and  picturesque  region,  and 
our  ever-changing  elevation  and  direction 
constantly  diversified  the  view  and  enhanced 
our  enjoyment  A  great  number  of  grace- 
fully-formed hills,  clothed  with  rich  pastur- 
age to  their  summits,  and  sprinkled  with 
low,  spreading  oaks — deep,  fruitful  valleys, 
covered  with  green  fields  of  wheat,  or  freshly 
ploughed,  the  dark  red  soil  contrasting  strik- 
ingly with  the  verdure — filled  an  extensive 
region,  extending  to  some  lofty  ridges  that 
bounded  our  view. 

'At  half -past  ten  o'clock  we  had  imper- 
ceptibly attained  an  elevation,  which  is,  in- 
deed, separated  from  the  sea  by  intervening 
mountains  and  valleys,  but  which  completely 
overlooked  them  all,  and  gave  us  a  delight- 
ful view  of  one  of  the  most  romantic  and 
magnificent  regions  I  have  ever  seen  in  the 
East.  The  Mediterranean  opened  before  us 
a  vast  and  shining  expanse  of  waters,  upon 
whose  sleeping  surface  two  shins  and  a  no- 
ble steamer  were  visible.  The  little  town 
of  Suez,  the  '  ancient  city'  of  Tyre,  appeared 
as  a  dot  upon  the  small,  sandy  plain,  which 
pushes  out  into  the  sea  beyond  the  dim  out- 
line of  the  shore.  We  were  still  twenty  miles 
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distant;  and  the  whole  intermediate  tract, 
fall  of  smiling,  fruitful  plains,  and  green, 
wooded  hills,  and  dotted  with  Tillages  that 
glittered  in  the  son  upon  their  showy  sites, 
was  spread  oat  before  as  like  a  map.  Upon 
looking  back,  the  eye  ranged  over  a  field  of 
mountain  scenery  at  once  vast  and  rich. 
The  snowy  tops  of  Lebanon  had  often  been 
in  riew  daring  the  day/ 

Several  of  the  most  striking  spots  con- 
nected with  the  Holy  Land  are  brought  to- 
gether in  these  remarks  made  by  Teschen- 
dorf, in  relation  to  his  position  on  the  hills 
of  Nazareth  (ii.  200) : — '  A  few  months  be- 
fore, I  had  stood  on  the  highest  pyramid, 
the  Desert,  the  Nile,  and  Cairo  at  my  feet. 
I  was  on  Sinai,  the  majestic  hill  of  God,  and 
poured  my  soul  forth  in  prayer  towards  the 
heavens  as  into  the  heart  of  a  present  friend. 
From  the  minaret  of  Mount  Olives  I  sur- 
veyed the  holy  city,  the  heights  of  Bethle- 
hem, and  the  hills  of  Samaria,  with  the 
mysterious  sea  of  Sodom  and  the  high  lands 
of  Moab.  Tet  was  I  to-day  as  a  child  who  as 
yet  has  seen  only  the  narrow  scene  of  his  own 
home.  I  was  overcome  with  the  prospect 
afforded  from  Neby  Ismail,  which  crowns 
the  heights  of  Nazareth.  On  the  east,  my 
eye  first  extended  to  Tabor;  from  its  vici- 
nity rose  up  the  lesser  Hermon  and  Gilboa ; 
they  conducted  me,  southwardly,  to  the  hills 
of  Samaria.  Thence,  in  a  westerly  direction, 
I  beheld  the  foreground  of  C  arm  el  and  the 
deep  blue  of  Carmel  itself.  Between  all 
these  heights  lay  before  me  the  wide  plain 
of  Esdraelon,  as  if  girded  by  everlasting 
walls.  Beyond  Carmel,  on  its  right  and  its 
left,  reposed,  as  a  holiday  in  summer,  the 
mirror  of  the  Mediterranean  sea.  In  the 
north  another  plain  spread  forth,  with  Can  a, 
the  nnptial-city,  and  '  the  Horns  of  Hattin,' 
where  Ssladin's  victorious  troops  trod  under 
foot  the  achievements  of  the  crusaders.  In 
the  north-east,  finally,  there  shone,  like  a 
sacred  eye,  behind  barren  ridges,  the  sum- 
mit of  the  greater  Hermon,  with  a  head-dress 
of  perpetual  snow.  My  eye,  in  coming  back, 
fell  on  Nazareth,  which,  like  a  lovely  child, 
smiled  on  the  hill  where  I  stood.' 

LANGUAGE  (L.  lingua,  F.  hngue,  'a 
tongue')  stands  with  speech  for,  I.  davahr 
(Genesis  zL  1),  'word,'  from  a  root  which 
means  '  to  connect,'  '  put  in  order,'  since  a 
word  is  a  series  of  sounds,  and  language  a 
well-arranged  succession  of  many  such  se- 
ries ;  II.  Htphah,  that  is,  '  lip '  (Gen.  xi.  6 ; 
comp.  Lev.  v.  4),  because  the  lips  are  a 
chief  instrument  of  speech  ;  HI.  lahthon, 
*  tongue'  (Gen.  z.  0;  eomp.  Exodus  iv.  10), 
since  the  tongue  is  the  chief  organ  of  articu- 
late utterance.  According  to  scripture,  Adam 
was  created  in  fall  possession,  as  of  other 
power*,  so  of  the  faculty  of  speech,  which,  so 
tar  as  the  express  statement  of  the  record 
foas,  he  first  employed  In  giving  a  name  to 


every  beast  of  the  field  and  every  fowl  of 
the  air  (Gen.  ii.  19)  ;  though  in  his  having 
been  previously  addressed  of  God  so  as  to 
understand  the  command  given  him  not  to 
eat  of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and 
evil  (16,  17),  it  is  implied  that  he,  before 
that  naming,  possessed  an  acquaintance 
with  the  powers  and  import  of  words.  The 
condensed  brevity  of  the  narrative  gives  rea- 
son to  suppose  that  there  may  have  passed 
between  Adam's  creation  and  his  giving  ani- 
mals their  names,  such  an  interval  as  ena- 
bled him  to  become  acquainted  with  their 
characteristic  peculiarities.  Certain,  how- 
ever, it  is,  that  most  (perhaps  all)  of  those 
names  were  originally  descriptive  of  the  qua- 
lities of  the  animals  to  which  they  were  se- 
verally given.  But  it  is  the  clear  implica- 
tion of  the  Bible  that  man,  in  the  morning 
of  his  creation,  possessed  the  use  of  lan- 
guage, which  he  employed  as  a  means  of 
intercommunication,  and  which,  at  an  early 
period,  became  copious  and  acquired  con- 
siderable powers  of  expression.  This  pri- 
mitive tongue,  as  seems  to  be  implied,  pre- 
vailed throughout  the  period  that  elapsed 
before  the  flood.  And  even  some  time  after- 
wards, the  whole  earth  is  expressly  declared 
to  have  been  of  one,  though  it  is  not  said 
what,  speech  (words) ;  but  as  men  journeyed 
from  the  East,  and,  settling  in  the  fertile 
plains  of  Mesopotamia,  undertook  the  task 
of  raising,  in  the  tower  of  Babel,  a  rallying 
point  to  prevent  their  dispersion,  God  saw 
fit  to  confound  their  language  in  order  to 
defeat  this  design,  and  to  prevent  them  from 
carrying  their  own  imaginations  into  effect 
In  consequence,  they  could  not  understand 
each  other's  speech,  and  were  scattered 
abroad  on  the  face  of  all  the  earth  (xi.  1— 
9).  Here  we  are  taught  that  the  one  uni- 
versal language  was  broken  into  many,  and 
that,  in  consequence,  the  migratory  impulse 
which  had  already  begun,  and  had  impelled 
men  from  their  more  Eastern  home,  was  so 
augmented  as  to  drive  the  members  of  the 
primitive  communities  asunder,  and  scatter 
them  over  the  face  of  the  world  (see  Divi- 
sion). This  dispersion  is  referred  for  its 
cause  to  diversity  of  tongues ;  and  nothing 
has  so  great  an  influence  to  scatter  men 
abroad  and  keep  them  asunder,  as  ignorance 
of  each  other's  language.  If,  therefore,  it 
was  a  part  of  the  scheme  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence that  the  globe  at  large  should  be  peo- 
pled, the  most  effective  means  for  this  end 
was  adopted ;  and  there  is  nothing  irrational 
in  the  supposition  that,  in  order  to  give  in- 
creased activity  to  the  migratory  impulse,  and 
prevent  the  evils  that  must  have  arisen  from 
the  aggregation  of  men  in  one  small  portion 
of  the  world,  God  should  take  what  step  he 
judged  best  to  confound  men's  language, 
and  so  disperse  them  in  all  directions  on 
the  face  of  the  earth  (eomp.  x.  5,  20,  81). 
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The  view  given  in  implication  or  statement 
of  the  origin  of  language  itself,  and  of  a  great 
diversity  of  tongues,  bears  in  its  substantial 
import  unquestionable  marks  of  probability, 
and  is  entitled  to  its  own  intrinsic  weight 
as  an  historical  testimony  to  facts  against 
which  it  is  impossible  for  any  counter  his- 
torical statements  to  be  arrayed.  We  hazard 
little  in  adding,  that  a  more  likely  or  a  more 
credible  account  has  not  been  propounded 
by  science  or  philosophy.  Hence  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Bible,  entire  and  unimpaired,  en- 
forces the  view  on  our  acceptance.  Encou- 
ragement, however,  has  been  given  to  the 
opinion  that  the  Biblical  account  of  the  ori- 
gin of  speech  and  the  multiplication  of  lan- 
guages is  in  disagreement  with,  if  it  is  not 
positively  contradicted  by,  the  results  of 
modern  investigations  conducted  by  scho- 
lars independent  of  theological  preposses- 
sions. Entertaining  a  different  conviction, 
we  are  called  on  to  lay  before  the  reader  an 
outline  of  our  reasons.  In  doing  so,  we 
shall  bear  in  mind  another  conviction  we  en- 
tertain, namely,  that  the  human  race  sprung 
originally  from  one  pair  (see  Man). 

In  regard  to  the  origin  and  multiplication 
of  languages,  we  are  in  a  more  favourable 
condition  than  if  our  object  was  to  reproduce 
the  primaeval  condition  of  social  life  or  any 
of  the  arts ;  for  though,  apart  from  the  brief 
notices  supplied  by  the  Book  of  Genesis,  we 
have  no  historical  information,  yet  we  pos- 
sess in  speech  as  it  now  is — in  all  its  mul- 
titudinous variety,  its  broken  and  mingled 
character— relics  of  the  past,  and  monuments 
from  even  the  earliest  periods ;  since  speech 
in  its  very  nature,  while  it  admits  of  mani- 
fold modifications,  permanently  retains  cer- 
tain great  qualities  which  it  transmits  from 
age  to  age.  In  these  relics  and  monuments, 
whioh  to  some  extent  resemble  ruins,  are 
the  materials  that  must  be  studied  by  those 
who  would  ascend  to  the  earliest  manifesta- 
tions of  the  faculty  of  intercommunication 
by  means  of  intelligible  sounds ;  and  in  these 
materials  the  experienced  and  skilful  inquirer 
find 8  grounds  for  trustworthy  conclusions,  no 
less  than  the  geologist,  who  from  the,  at  first 
tight,  interminable  confusion  of  rocks,  moun- 
tains, sand,  and  gravel,  succeeds,  by  means 
of  care  and  skill,  in  constructing  a  science 
that  unfolds  the  process  by  which  the  hills 
were  raised,  the  valleys  sunk,  and  the  rivers 
set  in  motion. 

According  to  some,  language  was  given 
to  man  by  God ;  according  to  others,  it  was 
a  human  invention.  If  the  first  pair  were, 
as  it  seems  necessary  to  suppose,  created 
with  the  faculties  of  ordinary  adults,  then  it 
is  consistent  to  hold  that  they  were  gifted 
not  merely  with  the  power  of  speech,  but 
with  means  and  resources  for  its  immediate 
exercise.  Unless,  however,  we  close  our 
eyes  to  ail  scientific  inquiry,  we  cannot  deny 


that  what  was  thus  revealed  or  taught  was 
by  no  means  a  perfect  whole.  It  is,  indeed, 
clear  that  the  gift  was  improved  by  men, 
and,  as  a  germ,  developed  and  brought  by 
degrees  into  a  variety  of  forms.  '  Modern 
philology,'  says  Bunsen  (Egypt en's  Stelle 
Enleit,  11),  'has  proved  that  the  diverse 
conditions  in  which  language  is  now  found, 
arose  by  degrees  and  by  virtue  of  intrinsic 
laws/  The  sole  question,  then,  at  issue  is 
one  of  degree.  Admit  a  Creator,  yon  admit 
that  the  faculty  of  speech  is  divine  in  its 
source.  The  exercise  of  that  faculty,  which 
could  be  perfected  only  in  the  lapse  of  ages, 
must  to  some  extent  have  been  contempo- 
raneous with  the  gift  of  man's  powers. 

Speeoh,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term — 
considered,  that  is,  as  the  articulate  utter- 
ance of  thoughts  and  feelings — is  peculiar  to 
human  beings.  This  peculiarity  seems  to 
have  more  forcibly  struck  the  attention  of 
reflecting  minds  in  the  earlier  ages ;  and 
hence  Homer,  finding  in  speech  the  grand 
external  distinction  of  man  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  brute,  repeatedly  characterises 
human  beings  as  those  who  use  articulate 
sounds.  Speech  not  only  distinguishes  man 
from  the  irrational  creation,  but  it  proves 
the  identity  of  the  several  portions  of  the 
human  race.  The  faculty  is  universal.  How 
low  soever  a  tribe  may  be,  its  members  still 
give  articulate  utterance  to  thoughts  and 
feelings,  and  thus  by  two  marked  features 
of  their  existence,  namely,  the  faculty  of 
thinking  and  the  faculty  of  language,  claim 
kindred  with  the  higher  orders  of  mankind. 
It  is  the  union  of  these  two  faculties  which 
forms  what  is  essential  in  man.  Instinct 
approaching  to  reason  there  may  be  in  the 
elephant,  but  the  elephant  is  dumb.  Sounds 
resembling  articulate  words  some  birds  may 
be  taught  to  utter,  but  they  are  mere  sounds, 
representing  no  corresponding  mental  states. 
Man  alone  both  thinks  and  speaks.  Hence 
all  are  men  who  think  and  speak — the  Bush- 
man no  less  than  the  European.  And  this 
distinctive  peculiarity  is  one  of  the  greatest 
consequence,  for  it  involves  the  elements 
out  of  which  have  been  developed  all  that 
ennobles  our  race  and  lays  open  before  us 
an  endless  career.  It  is  a  peculiarity  not  of 
degree,  but  kind ;  for  though  within  its  own 
limits  it  admits  of  manifold  variations,  it  is 
divided  by  a  broad  sharp  line  from  mere 
animal  qualities.  The  bleat  of  the  sheep 
and  the  roar  of  the  lion,  significative  as  they 
may  be  of  certain  rude  and  vague  sensa- 
tions, want  both  articulation  and  intelligence. 
In  comparison  with  these  united  powers  of 
reason  and  language,  of  small  importance 
as  establishing  diversities  between  different 
races  of  men,  are  varieties  of  bodily  con- 
formation. What,  comparatively,  does  it 
matter  whether  the  forehead  be  perpendi- 
cular or  receding,  or  the  occiput  be  more  or 
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less  broad,  if  in  any  two  cases  they  are  te- 
nanted by  a  mind  of  similar  generic  capabi- 
lities ?  Let  the  skin  in  one  case  be  black 
and  in  another  fair — the  heart  beneath  has 
the  same  affections,  and  those  affections  are 
guided  by  the  same  intellect  The  red  In- 
dian mother  loves  her  child  with  a  passion 
as  warm,  and  perhaps  nearly  as  wise,  as  that 
which  is  felt  towards  her  babe  by  an  English 
peeress. 

The  faculty  of  speech  has,  however,  ma- 
nifested itself  under  various  modifications, 
giving  rise  to  what  are  termed  languages, 
dialects,  and  patois.  These  terms  have  re- 
ference to  artificial  diversities  of  two  kinds : 
I.  diversities  of  origin  or  blood ;  II.  diversi- 
ties of  numbers.  Nations  dissimilar  in  ori- 
gin speak  different  tongues.  -  These  tongues 
are  themselves  spoken,  with  some  diversity, 
by  portions  of  a  particular  nation,  so  giving 
rise  to  dialects;  and  of  these  portions  smaller 
divisions,  varying  one  from  another  and  from 
the  mother  tongue,  are  found  to  use  what  are 
called  patois,  or  provincial  dialects.  The 
diversities  which  arise  in  the  tongue  of  the 
same  nation  are  known  to  be  mainly  owing 
to  peculiar  local  influences — lowlanders  or 
highlanders  ?  agricultural  or  maritime  peo- 
ple? manufacturing  or  commercial?  poor 
or  wealthy?  near  to  or  remote  from  great 
centres  of  civilisation?  sundered  from  or 
exposed  to  foreign  influences?  actual  cul- 
ture, climate,  soil.  From  diversities  of 
this  kind,  the  common  language  of  a  coun- 
try undergoes  such  modifications  as  often 
prove  unintelligible  to  an  untrained  ear,  and, 
even  when  put  into  print,  defy  any  but  an 
experienced  linguist  to  interpret  their  mean- 
ing. 'The  Lancashire  dialect'  as  found  in 
'Tim  Bobbin,'  especially  as  spoken  by  an 
unrefined  native,  would  bear,  even  to  a  pro- 
fessional teacher  of  the  English  tongue,  but 
few  distinct  resemblances  to  the  elocution 
of  Kemble  and  the  style  of  Johnson.  It  has 
been  affirmed  and  denied  that  all  the  lan- 
guages in  the  world  hold  one  to  another,  and 
to  a  common  unknown  primitive  language,  the 
relations  that  the  dialects  and  patoit  of,  for 
instance,  England  have  in  common,  and  in 
regard  to  the  pure  mother  tongue.  In  other 
words,  what  are  termed  different  languages 
may  also  be  denominated  varieties  of  one 
common  language,  arising  from  the  very 
diverse  influences  through  which  human 
beings  have  been  led.  What  was  this  as- 
sumed primitive  language  there  are  no  means 
of  determining.  It  is  obvious  that  speech, 
as  it  exactly  corresponds  with  ideas,  must 
from  the  earliest  ages  have  been  subject  to 
variations.  In  the  first  family,  individuals 
would  have  a  different  nomenclature  in  pro- 
portion as  they  gained  a  wider  experience 
and  found  necessity  for  new  forms  of  utter- 
ance. Consequently,  diversities  must  have 
begun  to  arise  as  soon  as  ever  varieties  of 


culture  appeared.  When  Cain  was  sent 
forth  a  wanderer  on  the  earth,  he  could  not 
fail  to  acquire  thoughts  and  employ  terras 
that  were  peculiar  to  himself  and  his  asso- 
ciates. It  will  easily  be  seen  that  the  causes 
of  diversity  were  both  diverse  and  innume- 
rable. Hence  diverse  languages  must  have 
arisen;  and  in  the  multitude  now  in  exist- 
ence there  is  nothing  to  discredit  the  sup- 
position that  they  all  sprung  from  a  common 
stock.  It  is  equally  clear  that  the  common 
stock  could  not  have  been  large,  and  that 
the  number  and  diversity  of  the  causes 
which  have  combined  to  produce  dissimi- 
larity are  so  great,  and  have  been  so  long  in 
operation,  that  it  must  be  difficult  to  trace, 
with  full  and  satisfactory  evidence,  these 
ramifications  to  the  one  original  trunk.  Yet 
something  of  the  kind  may  be  done,  so  as  to 
illustrate,  from  scientific  grounds,  the  state- 
ments and  implications  of  the  Bible  that 
human  beings  are  one,  not  only  in  uature, 
but  also  in  parentage.  If,  indeed,  languages 
are  found  so  dissimilar  in  character  that  they 
cannot  be  classed  together  nor  referred  to  a 
common  source,  then  some  support  arises 
to  the  doctrine  that  several  pairs  of  human 
beings  were  originally  created,  and  became 
the  progenitors  of  different  races  of  human 
kind.  But  if  languages,  in  the  midst  of 
very  great  and  numerous  diversities,  are 
found  to  run  into  certain  groups,  and  these 
groups  exhibit  traces  of  a  common  origin, 
then  they  at  least  offer  no  contradiction  to 
the  lesson  of  the  Bible  regarding  the  deriva- 
tion of  all  men  from  Adam  and  Eve :  nay, 
rather,  they  afford  an  evidence  of  the  clearly- 
asserted  fact. 

In  order  to  employ  languages  in  the  ex- 
planation of  great  historical  problems,  and 
specifically  for  illustrating  facts  stated  in 
the  Bible,  an  accurate,  minute,  and  full  ac- 
quaintance with  the  vocabularies  and  genius 
of  all  that  have  been  and  are  still  spoken, 
is  indispensable.  Such  a  knowledge  is  not 
yet  attainable,  and  therefore  any  undertaking 
of  the  kind  can  be  attended  with  only  partial 
success.  Still,  much  progress  in  the  study 
of  comparative  philology  has  already  been 
made,  and  results  have  been  acquired  which 
have  a  direct  and  favourable  bearing  on  the 
point.  When  the  invention  of  the  compass, 
and  the  naval  enterprise  that  ensued,  first 
laid  open  to  Europeans  the  different  parts 
of  the  globe,  there  was  in  the  course  of  a 
few  ages  disclosed  a  multitude  of  tongues, 
whose  variety  seemed  to  bid  defiance  to  the 
utmost  skill  of  classification,  and  in  time 
concurred  with  other  causes  to  produce  a 
confirmed  scepticism  in  regard  to  much  of 
the  Biblical  history.  Time  and  reflection 
brought  a  calmer  state  of  mind  and  a  less 
incorrect  decision.  The  lists  of  words  in 
foreign  and  dissimilar  modern  languages 
which  travellers  had  collected,  were  carefully 
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studied,  especially  by  learned  Germans,  and 
it  was  ere  long  found  that  most  of  the  known 
tongues  formed  themselves  into  groups,  the 
members  of  which  were  severally  related  one 
to  another.  After  a  few  attempts  of  less 
consequence,  the  Spanish  Jesuit,  Lorenzo 
Hervas,  in  the  fifth  volume  of  his  Encyclo- 
pedia (1778 — 87),  published  a  comparative 
Lexicon,  wherein  he  compared  together  68 
words,  denoting  objects  of  prime  necessity, 
M  found  in  154  languages;  made  known 
56  yet  unmentioned  American  tongues,  and 
gave  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  307  different 
dialects,  adding  valuable  information  re- 
specting what  may  be  termed  the  geography 
of  languages.  Adelung,  both  in  fulness  and 
judgment,  surpassed  his  predecessors  in  a 
work  that  he  named  Mithridates  (1800—17), 
which  exhibited  the  Lord's  Prayer,  in  nearly 
500  languages  and  dialects.  Much,  however, 
remained  to  be  accomplished,  especially  in 
learning  first  the  essential  character  of  each 
tongue,  and  then  in  reducing  on  sound  prin- 
ciples diverse  tongues  into  classes  and  fa- 
milies. In  this  important  task  good  service 
has  been  rendered  by  Bopp  in  his  great 
work,  VergUickendeGrammatik  (1833—1843 ; 
see,  translated  from  this,  'A  Comparative 
Grammar,'  &c.,  by  Eastwick,  1845)  ;  Balbi 
(Atlas  Ethnographique ) ;  W.  von  Humboldt 
(die  Kawi-Sprache,  1830),  and  others.  As  a- 
result  of  their  inquiries,  it  is  found  that 
languages  may  be  arranged  under  the  fol- 
lowing heads:  I.  The  Shemitic  (from  Shem), 
comprising  the  ancient  Hebrew,  Chaldee, 
Syriac,  Arabic,  and  even  the  Abyssinian  in 
Ethiopia.  The  grammatical  peculiarity  of 
this  class  consists  in  its  roots  being  dissyl- 
lables, the  absence  of  compounds,  and  of 
modifications  in  meaning  effected  by  prefixes 
and  affixes.  Pronouns  placed  before  or  after 
the  root  form  the  tenses  of  the  verb,  and 
prepositions  hold  the  place  of  cases  in  sub- 
stantives, except  that  the  genitive  is  indi- 
cated by  the  union  of  the  governing  with 
the  governed  word.  II.  The  Indo-Germanic 
class  comprises  a  far  greater  number  of 
members ;  the  chief  of  which  are  the  Sans- 
crit, or  the  ancient  sacred  language  of  Hin- 
dostan,  the  Persian,  the  German,  and  kin- 
dred tongues,  including  the  English;  the 
Sclavonian,  the  Greek,  and  the  Latin,  toge- 
ther with  the  Romance  languages,  or  rather 
dialects,  such  as  the  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese. Its  right  to  be  entered  in  this  class 
has  by  Bopp  and  others  been  successfully 
asserted  on  behalf  of  the  Celtic.  Thus, 
with  the  exception  of  the  small  stem,  the 
Finnish  in  the  north  (between  which,  how- 
ever, and  the  Indo-European  points  of  con- 
tact have  recently  been  found)  and  the  Hun- 
garian in  the  south,  all  the  languages  of 
Europe,  as  well  as  several  in  Asia,  as  far  as 
India,  are  shown  to  belong  to  one  great 
family.    This  class  is  distinguished  from 


others  in  the  abundance  of  its  grammatical 
forms  and  its  power  of  making  compounds ; 
by  means  of  which  it  excels  in  well-con- 
structed sentences  composed  of  several  mem- 
bers. Opposed  to  this  is,  III.,  a  class  of 
monosyllabic  languages,  destitute  of  all 
grammatical  forms  and  connections,  found 
in  Eastern  Asia.  In  its  normal  condition, 
this  class  has  only  words  of  one  syllable, 
determining  by  position  the  mutual  relation 
and  import  of  its  terms,  and  seeking  to 
make  up  for  its  poverty  in  words  by  mani- 
fold accents.  The  Chinese  tongue  is  the 
purest  and  most  complete  type  of  this  family; 
to  which  belong  also  the  languages  spoken 
beyond  the  Ganges,  as  well  the  language  of 
Thibet,  and  probably  the  languages  of  Corea 
and  Japan.  IV.  The  languages  of  the  peo- 
ples scattered  over  the  Southern  Ocean,  if 
we  exoept  the  unknown  tongues  of  New 
Holland  and  those  spoken  in  the  interior 
of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  belong  to  one 
and  the  same  family.  V.  The  languages 
spoken  in  the  north  of  Upper  Asia  are 
very  little  known ;  but  Schott,  after  Abel- 
Bemusat  had  directed  attention  to  the  logi- 
cal relationship  of  the  Mandshoo  (the  most 
cultivated  dialect  of  the  Tonguese),  Mon- 
golian, and  East  Turkish,  exhibited  in  a 
number  of  common  words,  and  especially  in 
their  grammatical  character,  the  intimate 
relationship  of  these  languages  of  Upper  Asia, 
namely,  the  Turkish  -  Tartar,  Mongolian, 
Tonguese,  and  Finnish;  and  the  time  may 
not  be  far  distant  when  there  may  be  found 
here  a  wide  extent  of  the  world  occupied 
by  many  nations  speaking  one  mother 
tongue,  though  the  varieties  of  it  may  be 
less  closely  allied  than  are  the  Indo-Ger- 
manic languages.  VI.  An  immense  district 
of  very  many  different  tongues  is  presented 
by  America.  Though  as  yet  we  do  not 
possess  an  accurate  acquaintance  with  each 
and  every  one  of  them,  yet  William  von 
Humboldt,  who  possessed  on  this  point  a 
greater  amount  of  information  than  any 
other  European,  has  found  in  them  a  com- 
mon character,  which  he  terms  '  incorpora- 
tion,' or  the  blending  together  in  one  word 
of  several  parts  of  a  proposition.  Even  in 
Africa,  among  the  Negroes,  where  the  lan- 
guages as  well  as  the  people  are  known 
only  by  fragments,  it  has  been  ascertained 
that  the  languages  of  the  Eastern  coast, 
from  Mozambique  to  Caffraria,  coincide  in 
many  roots  with  the  languages  of  the  nations 
on  the  Western  coast  in  Congo,  Loan  go, 
and  Angola.  Also  among  the  tribes  of 
Northern  Africa,  from  the  Canary  isles  to 
the  oasis  of  Siwa,  has  one  family  of  tongues 
been  discovered. 

Languages,  regarded  in  their  fundamental 
peculiarities,  thus  arrange  themselves  into 
certain  large  groups.  They  at  the  same 
time  afford  evidence  that  a  confusion  of 
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tongues  once  took  place.  As  in  geology, 
so  in  our  present  subject,  we  see  a  primary 
formation  leading  to  certain  classifications, 
and  a  secondary,  which  exhibits  these  as 
broken,  intermingled,  and  thrown  together 
in  the  dispersion  of  men  over  the  face  of 
die  world.  Amidst  these  confused  mate- 
rials are  also  found  a  number  of  the  same 
or  similar  roots,  which  appear  to  belong  to 
the  united  human  family  before  the  ages 
when  the  separate  grammatical  peculiarities 
of  languages  were  developed.  The  French 
traveller  ot  the  last  century,  De  la  Conda- 
mine,  remarked,  '  The  words  Abba,  Baba 
or  Papa,  and  Mama,  which  with  slight  vari- 
ations seem  to  have  come  from  the  ancient 
Eastern  tongues  into  the  European,  are  com- 
mon to  a  great  number  of  American  tribes, 
whose  languages  are  otherwise  very  dis- 
similar.' He  meets  the  objection  that  these 
are  the  first  natural  words  of  a  child,  and  so 
establish  no  historical  relationship  of  lan- 
guages, by  the  question,  why  then  these 
words  are  not  in  different  languages  ex- 
changed one  with  another,  so  that  the  father 
is  called  Mama  and  the  mother  Papa  ?  In- 
deed, these  two  words,  which  must  have  been 
among  the  first  that  were  used,  are  found  in 
nearly  all  tongues.  Besides  'father'  and 
'  mother, ' '  God '  represents  a  universal  con- 
ception, and  accordingly,  under  slight  vari- 
ations, derivable  from  a  common  form,  our 
English  word  '  Ood '  may  be  found  in  many 
and  most  distantly-seated  nations  and  tribes. 
Not  to  adduce  other  single  words,  we  find 
a  very  strong  argument  for  the  original  re- 
latedness  ot  languages  in  the  similarity  of 
pronouns  and  numerals,  which  express  the 
most  simple  and  the  earliest  ideas.  In  the 
roots  of  the  personal  pronouns  as  found  in 
the  American,  Indo-Germanic,  Shemitic,  and 
other  languages,  there  is  the  greatest  resem- 
olance  (comp.  Bopp's  Verwandtschaft  der 
Malayisch-PolynesiichenSprachenmit  d.  Indo- 
Germanischen  ;  Berlin,  1840).  Moreover,  in 
their  internal  structure,  languages  do  not 
stand  so  broadly  opposed  to  each  other  as 
at  first  may  appear.  What  they  have  in 
common  is  greater  and  more  important  than 
that  in  which  they  differ.  In  their  very 
essence,  all  written  languages  are  expressive 
of  either  sounds  or  ideas,  and  all  the  sounds 
employed  are  articulate.  These  fundamental 
qualities  are  universal,  while  it  is  only  an 
accident  that  some  languages  have  a  more 
or  less  complex  or  perfect  system  of  gram- 
matical structure,  or  vary  in  the  number  of 
syllables  of  which  their  words  are  com- 
posed. These  varieties  probably  represent 
diverse  ages  and  diverse  states  of  culture 
and  linguistio  developments,  rather  than  ori- 
ginal and  irreconoileable  principles  of  diver- 
sity arising  from  organic  peculiarities  or 
specific  differences  in  origin.  In  confir- 
"      of  this  view,  it  may  be  added,  that 


W.  von  Humboldt  has  shown  (die  Kami* 
Sprache)  that  all  languages  may  be  traced 
back  to  monosyllabic  roots,  and  also  that 
the  languages  with  their  present  fulness  of 
grammatical  forms, — as  the  Sanscrit  with  its 
abundance  of  inflections,  the  Shemitic  with 
its  dissyllabic  roots,  the  Chinese  with  its 
monosyllables  and  entire  absence  of  inflec- 
tions,— were  originally  not  so  foreign  to  each 
other,  but  that  they  appeared  without  the 
clothing  now  peculiar  to  them,  in  the  same 
nakedness,  like  the  Chinese.  Indeed,  what 
Lepsius,  in  regard  to  the  Hebrew  writing, 
and  particularly  the  Devanagari  alphabet  of 
the  Sanscrit,  has  established,  namely,  that 
originally  words  were  consonantal  sounds 
to  which  vowels  adhered,  and  that  through 
the  different  formation  of  the  vowel  sounds, 
aided  by  accents,  the  various  forms  of  words 
in  different  languages  arose,  is  interesting 
and  important  in  its  bearing  on  the  opinions 
here  set  forth. 

The  mutual  relationship  of  the  great  fami- 
lies of  tongues  has  received  acknowledgment 
from  modern  linguists.  Many  of  them  agree 
that  the  Shemitic  and  the  Indo-Germanic  are 
very  nearly  related  to  each  other.  This  Gese- 
nius  has  laboured  to  establish.  Bopp  (dU  Ver- 
wandUck.  d.  Malay  itch- Poly  n.  Sprachen  mtf, 
&c.,  1841),  following  the  steps  of  W.  von 
Humboldt,  has  shown  the  original  connection 
of  the  Malay-Polynesian  family  of  tongues, 
or  those  of  the  South-Sea  islands,  with  the 
Sanscrit,  not  only  in  individual  words,  but 
especially  in  the  agreement  of  the  pronouns 
and  numerals.  He  says,  *  As  the  Romance 
idioms  arose,  so,  I  think,  the  Malay-Poly- 
nesian languages  were  formed  out  of  the 
ruins  of  the  Sanscrit'  In  regard  to  the 
Tartar  languages,  or  those  of  Upper  Asia, 
Klaproth,  in  his  Asia  Polyglotta,  discovered 
many  Indo-Germanic  roots  in  the  Turkish, 
Mongolian,  and  especially  in  the  Mands- 
hoo.  Schott  also  finds  in  the  Tartar 
tongues  roots  resembling  such  as  are  Indo- 
Germanic.  On  the  other  side,  these  lan- 
guages, in  their  vocabularies  and  their  in- 
ternal character,  appear  connected  with  the 
monosyllabio  family  of  Eastern  Asiatic 
tongues.  These  last,  moreover,  while,  re- 
lated in  words  to  the  languages  of  Upper 
Asia,  are  in  the  same  way  also  related  to  the 
Indo-Germanic.  Iu  regard  to  the  tongues 
of  Africa,  Lepsius  and  Bunsen  have  shown 
the  connection  of  the  Coptic,  or  old  Egyp- 
tian, with  the  Shemitic  and  even  the  Indo- 
Germanic.  'The  Indo-Germanic  and  She- 
mitic numerals,  eveu  in  minute  particulars, 
agree, '  says  Lepsius, '  with  the  Egyptian  sys- 
tem. The  numeral  figures  appear  to  me  to 
have  gone  from  Egypt  to  India,  whence 
they  were  got  by  the  Arabians,  among  whom 
they  are  called  Indian,  as  we  call  them  Ara- 
bic because  we  obtained  them  from  the 
natives  of  Arabia.'     Bunsen,  in  summing 
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up  results  (JEgypten's  Stelk,  I  515),  re- 
marks, 'We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  the  inquiries  hitherto  made,  as  well  as 
the  division  of  languages,  lead  to  the  deci- 
sion that  the  religion  and  the  speech  of  the 
Egyptians  have  their  roots  in  primaeval  Asia, 
in  the  Armenio-Caucasian  country.  This 
district,  more  nearly  defined,  is  an  old  Ara- 
maic, and  connected  with  the  primaeval 
kingdom  of  Babylon.  The  hieroglyphics 
of  Egypt  also  are  a  fixed  point,  at  which  the 
primaeval  Aramaean  race  came  to  a  stand.' 
Benfey  (Das  Verhaltniss  der  JEgyptischen 
Sprache  turn  Semit.  S.  1844),  has  also  lately 
established,  in  a  grammatical  point  of  view, 
the  near  relationship  of  the  Coptic  with  the 
Shemitio.  Moreover,  Prichard  is  of  opinion 
that  the  Negro  tongues  of  Southern  Africa 
stand  in  organic  connection  with  the  Coptic. 

The  American  languages,  as  we  have  above 
seen,  have  their  peculiar  character  in  their 
internal  structure.  Our  knowledge  of  them 
is  too  limited  to  afford  means  for  a  full  com- 
parison of  them  with  other  tongues.  Yet  it 
is  known  that  the  roots  of  their  pronouns 
agree  with  the  same  parts  of  speech  in  other 
countries.  Barton  and  Vater  found  in  83 
American  languages  investigated  by  them, 
137  roots  which  appear  in  Asiatic  and  Euro- 
pean tongues,  and  in  those  of  the  Mands- 
hoos,  Mongolians,  Celts,  and  Basques. 
By  these  linguistic  traces  Malte-Brun  en- 
deavoured to  prove  that  colonies  from  the 
old  world  had  settled  in  different  districts  of 
America. 

We  have  thus  shown  how  the  languages 
of  the  earth,  so  far  as  they  are  yet  known, 
by  no  means  disprove,  but  go  some  way  to 
establish,  an  original  connection  of  races,  or 
of  those  who  were  the  progenitors  and 
founders  of  the  earliest  families  of  men. 
This  original  unity  has  been  supported  by 
scholars  of  eminence.  The  learned  Alexander 
yon  Humboldt,  to  whom  we  owe  so  much 
valuable  information  regarding  the  lan- 
guages and  the  monuments  of  America,  has 
these  words — '  However  insulated  certain 
languages  may  at  first  appear,  how  extra- 
ordinary soever  their  caprices  and  their 
dialects,  all  have  an  analogy  one  with  ano- 
ther, and  their  numerous  relations  will  be 
perceived  the  more,  in  proportion  as  the 
philosophio  history  of  nations  and  the  study 
of  languages  shall  approach  perfection.' 
On  this  subjeot  an  important  testimony  has 
been  borne  by  the  Academy  of  Petersburg 
in  the  fifth  volume  of  its  Memoirs.  This 
learned  body,  probably  in  part  influenced  by 
the  Count  Goulianoff,  who  is  an  enthusiast 
for  the  unity  of  languages,  declared  that  all 
languages  ought  to  be  considered  as  dialects 
of  one  now  lost  Of  the  same  school  is 
Elaproth,  who  in  his  great  work,  Asia  Poly- 
£lotta,  while  he  does  not  conceal  his  dis- 
belief of  the  Mosaic  accounts  of  the  dispersion 


of  the  human  race,  maintains  that  the  uni- 
versal affinity  of  languages  is  surrounded 
with  so  striking  a  light,  that  all  ought  to 
regard  it  as  completely  established.  This 
affinity,  he  adds,  appears  explicable  only  on 
the  hypothesis  which  admits  that  the  frag- 
ments of  a  primitive  speech  still  exist  in 
all  the  tongues  of  the  ancient  and  modern 
world.  Frederick  Schlegel,  in  his  Sprache 
und  Weisheit  der  Indier,  declares  himself  in 
favour  of  the  original  unity  of  all  languages. 
In  his  latest  work  he  retains  the  same  opi 
nion.  The  eloquent  and  learned  Herder 
asserts,  '  The  alphabets  of  nations  present  a 
striking  relationship;  which  is  of  such  a 
nature,  that  on  a  thorough  investigation  they 
appear  properly  only  one  alphabet.'  The 
same  writer,  after  characterising  the  Biblical 
account  of  the  confusion  of  tongues  as  a 
poetic  fragment  in  the  oriental  style,  states, 
'  As  the  human  race  is  a  progressive  whole, 
whose  parts  are  intimately  bound  together, 
so  languages  form  a  whole,  marked  by  unity 
and  proceeding  from  a  common  origin.  It 
is  extremely  probable  that  the  human  race 
and  its  language  go  back  to  a  common  stock — 
to  a  first  man,  and  not  to  several  progenitors 
dispersed  in  different  parts  of  the  world.' 
Wiseman  thus  reviews  the  effects  of  the 
modern  study  of  languages  on  the  Biblical 
narrative  as  to  their  origin:  'The  first 
movement  of  this  science  was  more  fit  to 
occasion  alarm  than  confidence,  so  much 
the  more  because  the  chain  seemed  broken 
by  which  all  languages  were  of  old  held  to 
be  united  together.  With  further  progress, 
inquirers  began  to  discover  affinities  where 
they  were  least  expected.  Then  by  degrees 
several  languages  were  found  to  form  them- 
selves into  groups  and  pass  into  families 
acknowledged  to  have  a  common  origin. 
New  researches  then  gradually  reduced  the 
number  of  independent  languages,  and  con- 
sequently extended  the  domain  of  the  great 
masses.  At  last  a  new  kind  of  investigations 
succeeded  in  establishing  extraordinary  affi- 
nities between  these  families.  These  affinities 
are  found  in  the  character  and  essence  of 
each  tongue,  in  such  a  manner  that  no  one 
of  them  could  ever  have  existed  without 
those  elements  that  constitute  the  resem- 
blance. Now  this  excludes  a  mutual  inter- 
change of  borrowed  materials  between  these 
languages.  Moreover,  these  characters  could 
not  have  been  produced  in  any  one  by  an 
independent  process,  and  the  radical  differ- 
ences which  divide  these  tongues  forbid  ua 
to  consider  them  as  offshoots  one  of  another. 
We  are  then  brought  to  these  conclusions: 
on  one  side  these  languages  must  originally 
have  been  united  in  a  single  one,  from  which 
they  drew  the  common  elements  essential 
to  them  all ;  and,  on  the  other,  the  separa- 
tion which  has  destroyed  in  them  other 
elements  of  resemblance  not  less  important, 
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eannot  have  been  ceased  by  a  gndnal  es- 
trangement ;  an  active,  violent,  extraordinary 
force  alone  suffices  to  bring  into  harmony 
these  opposite  phenomena,  and  to  explain 
at  once  the  points  of  resemblance  and  those 
of  diversity.  It  would,  it  seems  to  me,  be 
difficult  to  say  what  more  could  be  demanded 
by  the  most  obstinate  and  unreasonable 
scepticism,  in  order  to  reconcile  the  results 
of  this  science  with  the  Scriptural  narrative.' 
(The  Comparative  Study  of  Languages,  &c.) 
Of  a  not  dissimilar  bearing  are  the  following 
remarks  by  Bunsen  (JEgypten's  5.  Vorrede, 
xL)  : — '  German  philology  must,  to  every  one 
that  has  followed  its  course  since  the  time 
of  F.  Schlegel,  have  proved  the  great  truth 
that  a  method  has  been  found  of  ascertain- 
ing the  genealogical  table  of  the  human  race 
by  means  of  its  speech;  not  in  virtue  of 
hardy  and  insulated  etymologies,  but  through 
the  comprehension  and  exhibition  of  the 
organic,  indestructible  constitution  of  indi- 
vidual languages  according  to  their  families. 
When,  regarding  the  matter  from  this  point 
of  view,  I  had,  by  comparing  the  Coptic  with 
already  known  old  Egyptian  roots  and  forms, 
become  satisfied  of  the  Asiatic  origin  of  the 
Egyptians  and  their  connection  with  the 
Shemitic  or  Aramaean  peoples,  I  also,  by  a 
general  investigation  of  speech,  came  to  the 
conviction  that  the  education  of  the  human 
race  was  especially  the  work  of  those  two 
great  families,  as  unmistakeably  related  as 
they  were  early  sundered.  What  we  call 
the  history  of  the  world  is  the  history  of 
two  races  which  under  different  names  ap- 
peared on  the  great  theatre  where  the  human 
mind  has  displayed  its  powers :  the  Indo- 
Oermanic  is  the  element  which  conducts  the 
great  stream  of  the  world's  history;  the 
Aramaic  intersects  it,  forming  the  episodes 
of  that  divine  drama.  The  speech  of  the 
two  great  families  appears  to  me  fitted,  and 
indeed  in  our  age  called,  to  become  the 
foundation  of  all  inquiry  respecting  the 
origin  of  the  human  race  and  the  laws  of  its 
development' 

Both  Wiseman  and  Bunsen  here  raise 
the  question  as  to  the  manner  in  which  these 
varieties  of  dialect  came  into  existence.  We 
see  at  the  present  day  a  minute  division  of 
languages,  especially  in  those  countries 
where  the  culture  and  the  social  relations  of 
the  inhabitants  are  in  the  lowest  condition. 
This,  for  instance,  is  the  case  in  America, 
particularly  among  the  wild  tribes  on  the 
Oronoco,  where  W.  von  Humboldt  found  at 
least  from  eight  to  ten  chief  tongues  among 
900  tribes  containing  80,000  persons.  The 
Papuans,  or  rude  inhabitants  of  the  woods 
of  the  Southern  Ocean  and  Australia,  are 
divided  into  very  small  communities  only 
remotely  connected  together.  Accordingly, 
their  speech  is  divided  into  a  number  of 
dialects,  which  in  the  lapse  of  time,  by  se- 


paration, accidents,  and  corruption,  have 
lost  nearly  all  resemblance.  Other  instances 
might  be  given.  If  now  we  may  argue  from 
a  part  to  the  whole,  we  are  led  to  ascribe 
the  breaking  up  of  the  original  tongue  into 
so  many  portions,  to  changes  and  deterio- 
rations in  the  social  and  individual  life  of 
very  early  ages.  If,  as  far  as  our  view  ex- 
tends, we  go  back  into  the  remote  history  of 
different  languages,  we  find  therein  great 
changes,  not  seldom  depravations,  and  the 
transformation  of  languages  into  new  idioms. 
But  these  alterations  do  not  destroy  the 
organic  characteristics  of  tongues.  Each 
newly-formed  idiom  retains  the  features  of 
the  family  out  of  which  it  sprang.  Thus 
the  Romance  languages,  no  less  than  their 
mother,  the  Latin,  exhibit  a  resemblance  to 
the  In  do-Germanic,  their  common  proge- 
nitrix. The  English  language  offers  a 
somewhat  similar  phenomenon.  In  the  Nor- 
man-French it  received  into  its  Anglo  Saxon 
body  a  foreign  element  A  large  number 
of  its  words  are  also  derived  from  the  Latin. 
From  other  quarters  has  it  received  con- 
tributions. The  result  is  a  whole  made  up 
of  very  diverse  elements — a  compound  which 
is  neither  Saxon,  German,  French,  nor  Latin, 
bnt  contains  a  portion  of  all.  Yet  enter  into 
the  structure  and  essential  elements  of  the 
English,  and  in  its  auxiliary  verbs,  termina- 
tions, articles,  and  conjunctions,  you  find 
evidences  of  its  Teutonio  origin  and  rela- 
tionship. 

Of  the  languages  mentioned  in  the  Bible, 
the  two  most  important  are  the  Hebrew  and 
the  Greek.  The  Hebrew  is  a  branch  of  the 
Shemitic  (so  called  from  Shem)  family, 
widely  diffused  over  the  south-west  of  Asia. 
With  the  peninsula  of  Arabia  for  its  chief 
seat  in  ancient  and  modem  times,  the 
Shemitic  spread  towards  the  north  over  the 
lands  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  east- 
ern parts  of  Asia  Minor,  Armenia,  and  Persia; 
and  southwardly  it  made  its  way  to  Ethi- 
opia. According  to  the  position  and  the 
fate  of  these  countries  in  which  this  family 
of  tongues  prevailed,  did  it  in  ancient  times 
develop  itself  in  diverse  forms.  In  the 
north  or  in  Aram  (Syria,  Mesopotamia,  Ba- 
bylonia), where  those  who  spoke  Shemitic 
bordered  on  very  different  nations  and 
tongues,  and  often  received  foreign  words 
into  their  speech,  the  great  branch  was  less 
pure  and  less  highly  cultivated.  In  the 
south,  among  the  never-subdued  Arabs,  it 
retained  its  native  qualities,  unfolded  its 
powers  freely  and  fully,  and  was  richer  alike 
in  words  and  grammatical  forms.  Some  of 
these  excellencies  are  said  to  be  found  in 
its  extreme  southern  offshoot,  the  Ethiopic. 
In  the  middle,  between  Aram  and  Arabia — 
in  Palestine,  where,  besides  the  Phoenicians, 
of  whose  speech  we  have  only  few  remains, 
which  Gesenius  has  shown  to  resemble  the 
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Hebrew,  and  other  email  nations,  whose 
dialects  have  left  no  trace  behind,  dwelt  the 
children  of  Israel,  the  language,  originally 
at  least,  inclined  more  to  the  Arabic,  in  ac- 
cordance with  historical  notices,  which  unite 
the  progenitors  of  Israel  with  Arab  chiefs. 
But  since  the  Hebrew  underwent  its  chief 
developments  in  the  vicinity  of  powerful 
Aramaean  countries,  it  has  much  in  com- 
mon with  the  Aramaean ;  while  by  its  own 
independent  growth,  it  formed  a  character 
which  distinguishes  it  as  well  from  the  Ara- 
maean as  the  Arabic.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  original  tongue,  the  Hebrew  is  the 
oldest  branch  of  the  Sheraitic  in  which  we 
possess  literary  treasures.  Its  northern 
relative  has  two  branches,  the  Eastern  Ara- 
maic or  Chaldee,  the  Western  Aramaic  or 
Syriac.  The  Hebrew  (in  Josephus, '  tongue 
of  the  Hebrews')  may  be  considered  as  the 
language  of  the  descendants  of  Shem  through 
Eber,  Abraham,  and  Isaac  (Genesis  x.  21 ; 
xi.  11—20 ;  comp.  xiv.  13).  In  Is.  xix.  18, 
the  Hebrew  is  termed  'the  language  of 
Canaan,'  since  that  country  is  there  spoken 
of  in  contradistinction  to  Egypt  The  de- 
signation 'Jew's  language*  (Is.  xxxvi.  11, 
13),  denotes,  according  to  Ewald  (Aus. 
furiichet  Lehrbuch  der  Htb.  Sprache,  5th 
edit.,  19),  the  modified  form  of  Hebrew 
current  in  the  kingdom  of  J  ml  ah,  which 
after  the  destruction  of  Samaria  alone  pre- 
vailed. In  the  first  pages  of  the  Bible,  we 
find  the  Hebrew  employed  throughout  a 
wide  extent  of  country.  The  patriarchs  and 
their  dependents  speak  in  their  journeyings 
with  dwellers  in  Mesopotamia,  Syria,  Ca- 
naan, and  Arabia,  without  interpreters;  also 
Joseph's  brethren  with  the  Ishmaelite  mer- 
chantmen ;  Moses  with  the  daughters  of 
J e thro,  a  Midianite  offspring  of  Abraham 
through  Keturah;  the  Israelites,  after  the 
conquest  of  Canaan,  with  the  previous  in- 
habitants that  remained  (Josh.  ix.  0,**/.); 
persons  of  cultivation  from  Assyria  with 
those  of  Judah  (2  Kings  v.  6,  seq. ;  viii.  7, 
seq.),  without  any  intimation  being  given  of 
a  diversity  of  tongue.  Yet  when  an  inter- 
preter was  needful,  the  fact  is  mentioned 
(Gen.  xlii.  23),  and  foreign  words  can  yet  be 
recognized — as  in  the  Egyptian,  for  instance, 
Abrech,  'bow  the  knee'  (Genesis  xli.  43), 
Pharaoh  (44),  Zaphnath-paaneah  (45).  At 
a  later  period  also  it  is  expressly  said  that 
the  Israelites  did  not  know  the  language  of 
the  Chaldeans  and  other  northern  peoples 
(Jer.  v.  15),  which  was  more  allied  to  the 
Zend.  Difference  of  speech  is  also  alluded 
to  in  cases  where  peculiarities  of  dialect  were 
concerned,  as  the  Hebrew  and  the  Aramaic 
(Gen.  mi.  47.  2  Kings  xviii.  26).  The 
author  of  the  book  of  Genesis  seems  to  have 
regarded  the  Hebrew  as  the  earliest  spoken 
language.  This  appears  from  certain  ety- 
mologies.   Eve's  name,  for  instance,  in  the 


original,  is  the  femine  of  that  denoting  man. 
This  may  be  made  clear  to  the  reader  by 
supposing  that  instead  of  woman  (which,  in 
truth,  is  a  femine ;  comp.  L.femina ;  Sanscrit, 
vamina :  man  is  of  the  common  gender), 
we  used  the  form  man-eu.  And  certainly  in 
the  simplicity  of  its  construction,  and  the 
number  of  its  words  that  are  obvious  imi- 
tations of  natural  sounds,  as  well  as  in  the 
pure  Hebrew  of  names  which  go  back  to 
the  very  dawn  of  history,  we  have  good 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Hebrew  is  a  pri- 
mitive form  of  speech.  In  the  earliest  state, 
however,  in  which  we  find  it  in  the  Bible,  it 
is  already  a  fully-formed  tongue,  a  literary 
language.  From  this,  its  first  historical 
condition,  it  changes  little  in  the  lapse  of  a 
thousand  years.  From  these  facts  we  may 
not  unreasonably  conclude,  that  it  was  in 
use  long  before  it  appears  on  the  page  of 
history ;  and  though  ages  may  have  been 
required  to  bring  it  to  its  historical  condition, 
yet  probably  the  changes  it  underwent  were 
less  considerable  than  such  as  mere  modern 
tongues  have  passed  through  in  their  tran- 
sition from  a  low  to  a  high  state  of  deve- 
lopment During  its  historical  period,  how- 
ever, the  Hebrew  did  not  remain  free  from 
modifications.  Our  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage is  supplied  by  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  which  comprise  the  whole  of 
its  genuine  productions.  Rabbinical  Hebrew 
is  so  impure  as  scarcely  to  deserve  the  name. 
An  attentive  consideration  of  such  remains 
of  Hebrew  literature  as  we  have  in  the 
Bible,  leads  to  some  distinctions  in  the  lan- 
guage. From  the  vernacular  tongue  the 
prose  style  during  the  flourishing  period  of 
the  Hebrew  literature  was  little  different, 
only  tli at  the  former  here  and  there  appears 
to  have  had  impure  expressions,  and  to  have 
borne  more  resemblance  to  the  Aramaic.  In 
its  essence,  the  Hebrew  prose  is  throughout 
simple  and  inartificial,  but  animated  and 
capable  of  rising  to  beauty,  and  easily,  when 
the  occasion  requires,  passes  into  the  dignity 
of  verse.  Peculiar  in  its  kind  and  in  its 
culture,  however,  is  the  true  poetic  diction. 
Its  essence  is  an  overflowing  fulness,  with 
inexhaustible  variety  of  thought  and  figure. 
We  have  little  clear  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  such  varieties  in  the  language  as  are  called 
dialects.  Once,  in  Judg.  xii.  G,  some  trace 
of  the  kind  occurs ;  where  we  find  the  Eph  ra- 
ins ites  pronounce  Shibboleth  Sibboleth. 
Among  other  instances,  meution  has  been 
made  of  the  song  of  Deborah  (Judg.  v.),  the 
Canticles,  Hosea,  and  Isaiah  xv. — •  all  which 
pieces,'  says  Ewald  (Lehrb.  20),  'fall  in 
northern  Palestine,  and  have  much  that 
is  peculiar,  and  in  parts  strongly  incline  to 
the  colour  of  the  Aramaic.  Also  within  the 
narrow  borders  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  a 
writer  from  the  ranks  of  the  people,  as  Amos 
or  Micah,  exhibits  departures  from  the  more 
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formed  and  polished  style  of  such  authors 
as  Joel  and  Isaiah,  who  lived  in  the  capital.' 
At  a  later  period,  owing  to  foreign  admix- 
tures, impure  forms  of  the  Hebrew  tongue 
arose ;  after  the  exile,  a  dialect  was  formed 
at  Ashdod  by  mixture  with  Philistine  words 
(Nebcin,  xiii.  28,  24) ;  and  in  Galilee  the 
spoken  language  was  corrupted  by  inter- 
course with  foreigners  (Matt  xxtL  73  ). 
While  the  Hebrew,  in  its  earliest  historical 
condition  ,appears  fully  formed, and  gives  clear 
indications  of  having  long  been  used,  thus 
showing  that  writing  must  have  been  prac- 
tised ages  before  the  days  of  Moses ;  while 
during  the  earlier  period  of  its  classical  ex- 
istence it  underwent  scarcely  any  change, 
in  consequence  partly  of  its  own  character, 
and  partly  of  its  being  kept  free  from  contact 
with  foreign  tongues ;  and  while  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  trace  any  broad  lines  of  distinction 
in  its  several  ages,  especially  since  critics 
are  not  agreed  as  to  the  time  when  some  of 
its  masterpieces  saw  the  light  or  assumed 
their  present  form;  yet  from  the  days  of 
the  Kings  some  have  detected  traces  of  a 
marked  but  gradual  change.  This  change 
came  from  two  quarters — the  influence  of  a 
genera]  culture  of  the  arts,  to  which  Solomon 
gave  an  efficient  patronage,  and  which  could 
not  fail  to  refine  the  literary  taste;  and 
the  growing  influence  of  the  popular  ele- 
ment in  the  state,  by  which  the  national  mind, 
in  loosening  the  hold  of  the  priesthood  on 
it,  and  partaking  of  the  general  impulse 
given  by  peace,  commerce,  and  luxury,  ac- 
quired an  increase  of  activity,  strength,  and 
vigour,  which  would  lead  to  the  production 
of  works  interesting  to  the  many,  such  as 
the  Canticles,  Proverbs,  and  histories.  As  a 
consequence,  the  diction  not  only  of  poets 
and  prophets,  but  also  of  historical  writers, 
becomes  more  concise  as  well  as  orna- 
mental. From  the  seventh,  still  more  the 
sixth  century  before  Christ,  the  Hebrew 
language  begins  to  sink,  together  with  the 
national  character.  At  the  time  of  the  over- 
throw of  the  empire  of  the  Chaldees,  550— 
030  A.  C,  it,  in  union  with  the  spirit  of  the 
people,  raises  itself  to  purity  and  force ;  but 
under  the  Persian  and  Grecian  dominion, 
sinks  again  irrecoverably.  And  since,  in 
this  period  of  decline,  foreign  despotism 
proceeded  mostly  from  those  who  spoke 
Aramaean,  and  since  so  early  as  the  days 
of  Hezekiah  courtiers  learnt  the  Aramean 
(Is.  xxxvi.  11),  so  the  Hebrew  approached 
more  and  more  to  that  sister  tongue.  In 
the  time  of  Daniel,  the  Aramaean  was  pre- 
ferred, and  the  Hebrew  had  become  a  kind 
of  learned  tongue. 

The  influence  of  the  Aramaean  may,  in- 
deed, be  traced  from  an  early  date.  Those 
who  spoke  it  had  commercial  relations  with 
the  Israelites  (Amos  iii.  12).  In  the  time 
of  the  Judges,  they  were  for  a  short  time 


masters  in  Palestine  (Judg.  iii. 8—10).  From 
the  days  of  David  they  were  during  a  long 
period  more  or  less  intimately  connected  with 
Israel  (2  Sam.  x.  19.  1  Kings  v.  I.  2  Kings 
xiv.  25).  After  the  division  of  the  kingdom, 
they  brought  the  eastern  tribes  under  their 
yoke  (2  Kings  ix.  14 ;  x.  82, 33),  and  threat- 
ened or  vanquished  the  western  (2  Kings 
xii.  18;  xiii.  3,  «*?.).  More  decided  was 
the  intercourse  after  the  Assyrian  dominion 
had  extended  itself  over  South  -  Western 
Asia.  These  relations  could  not  fail  to  in- 
troduce, even  in  early  times,  Aramaic  words 
and  forms  into  the  Hebrew,  and  such  are 
said  to  be  found  in  the  oldest  of  the  Bibli- 
cal writings.  These  of  course  increased,  to- 
gether with  the  prevalence  of  foreign  ascend- 
ancy, and  received  much  augmentation  when 
the  nation  was  transplanted  into  Assyria, 
and  those  who  spoke  Aramean  were  placed 
in  the  lands  of  Judah  and  Israel.  That  lan- 
guage, as  being  the  language  of  the  con- 
queror, while  it  differed  only  as  a  dialect 
from  the  purer  Hebrew,  became  the  ordinary 
speech  of  the  people,  and  in  common  life 
was  used  in  writing.  Some  specimens  of  it 
obtained  admission  into  the  collection  of 
sacred  writings  (Dan.  ii.  4 — 7 ;  vii.  28.  Ezra 
iv.  7— vi.  18 ;  vii.— xii.  26).  They  are  the 
earliest  documents  which  give  us  a  know- 
ledge of  the  Aramaic ;  others,  as  the  books 
of  Judith,  Tobit,  and  Baruch,  have  come 
down  only  in  translations.  Even  in  Pales- 
tine, whither  the  Jews,  after  the  permission 
given  by  Cyrus,  gradually  returned,  it  re- 
mained the  language  of  common  life,  the 
rather  because  they  held  communion  with 
Syrians  and  Samaritans  (Ezra  ix.  10.  Neh. 
vi.  17,  $eq.).  Tbe  Hebrew,  however,  was 
not  entirely  driven  out  of  use.  The  book  of 
Jesus,  the  son  of  Sirach,  the  first  of  the  Mac- 
cabees, the  Asmonean  coins,  which  bear  the 
old  long  Samaritan  characters,  shew  that  in 
the  three  last  centuries  before  Christ,  as  well 
as  in  the  two  preceding,  it  was  employed  in 
actual  life.  This,  without  doubt,  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  operation  of  the  schools, 
which,  together  with  synagogues,  were 
formed  wherever  there  was  a  considerable 
Jewish  population.  As  in  the  latter  the 
Pentateuch,  the  Prophets,  and  the  Hagio- 
graphs,  were  read,  so  in  the  former  we,re 
they  expounded  in  the  original  tongue. 
The  centre  of  this  literary  and  religious  ac- 
tivity was  Jerusalem  till  the  time  of  its  over- 
throw, when,  under  the  eyes  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical and  civil  authorities,  the  Sanhedrim, 
distinguished  teachers  gsve  lectures  which 
were  attended  by  the  future  heads  of  other 
schools.  Thus  the  Hebrew  maintained  itself 
in  the  mouths  of  the  learned ;  but  the  Ara- 
msan  held  its  place  among  the  people.  Of 
this  tongue  tbere  were,  at  a  later  period,  three 
separate  forms :  the  Aramean,  as  spoken  in 
Edessa,  Haran,  and  Mesopotamia;  the  By- 
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riac,  the  language  of  Damascus,  Lebanon, 
and  Syria,  properly  so  called  ;  and  the 
Chaldee-Nabathsean,  spoken  in  the  Assyrian 
high  lands  and  in  the  villages  of  Araeh.  In 
the  Western -Aramaean,  or  Syro-Chaldee, 
were,  from  the  first  century  before  Christ, 
written  all  the  acts  of  civil  life;  proverbs, 
of  which  many  are  found  in  the  Talmud ; 
certain  formularies  of  instruction  for  the  un- 
learned, for  women  and  children;  popular 
books  and  offloial  documents,  as  well  as 
translations  of  the  Scriptures,  as  the  Targu- 
mim ;  so  that,  as  indeed  may  be  learnt  from 
several  words  found  in  the  Greek  of  the  New 
Testament  (Matt  v.  22  ;  xxiii.  7  ;  xxvii.  48. 
John  i.  88,  49  ;  xx.  16.  Mark  iii.  17  ;  v.  41 ; 
vii.  34.  Acts  i.  19),  the  Aramaean  became 
the  language  of  common  life.  It  continued 
its  existence  after  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem; for  distinguished  teachers  founded 
schools  at  Zippora,  Lydda,  Cnsarea,  and 
especially  Tiberias,  where  they  cultivated  this 
language  and  put  forth  writings,  as  the 
Mishna,  which,  with  the  Syriac  translation 
of  the  New  Testament,  have  done  much  to 
transmit  the  essential  qualities  of  the  Ara- 
maean to  the  present  day.  Meanwhile,  the 
Hebrew  had  disappeared  from  ordinary  life. 
On  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  the  Israel- 
ites had  lost  its  purity,  so  that  when  para- 
graphs were  read  from  the  old  Scripture, 
expositions  were  given  in  the  vulgar  or  Ara- 
maic tongue  (Neh.  viii.  1 — 8)  ;  and  in  the 
ordinary  services  on  the  sabbath  and  holy 
days,  an  interpreter  (methurgeman),  at  first 
from  his  own  resources,  afterwards  from 
written  Targums,  *  gave  the  sense,  and 
caused  them  to  understand  the  reading.' 

While  these  great  changes  in  the  She- 
mitic  dialeots  were  proceeding,  another  lan- 
guage, one  of  a  different  family  (the  Indo- 
Gerraanic),  we  mean  the  Greek,  was  ac- 
quiring predominance  in  the  countries  of 
Western  Asia.  The  diffusion  of  this  tongue 
over  the  East,  as  it  had  already  been  long 
prevalent  in  the  West,  was  a  wise  arrange- 
ment of  Providence,  by  which  the  civilisa- 
tion of  these  two  great  divisions  of  the  world 
might  be  blended  together,  and  a  new  state 
of  society,  together  with  a  new  religion — 
benign  in  its  genius,  and  universal  in  its 
tendency  and  scope — might  be  brought  into 
existence.  The  conquests  of  Alexander  pre- 
pared the  way  for  this  diffusion  of  the  Greek 
tongue.  Being  the  language  of  the  con- 
queror, and  the  repository  of  the  best  know- 
ledge and  highest  culture  of  the  day,  it  be- 
came first  the  language  of  the  courts  in 
Egyyt  and  Syria,  then  of  the  learned  gene- 
rally, and  at  last  was  spoken  by  great  num- 
bers in  every  part  where  the  influence  of  the 
Macedonian  hero  retained  predominance. 

In  the  times  of  the  New  Testament  there 
were,  as  we  learn  from  Seneca  (Consol.  vi. 
8),  'Greek  cities  even  in  the  midst  of  bar- 


barons  regions,'  and  '  the  Macedonian  speech 
among  the  Indians  and  Persians.'  What, 
with  all  their  conquests,  Alexander  and  his 
successors  failed  to  achieve,  the  Romans 
fully  accomplished,  and  in  founding  a  uni- 
versal monarchy  gave  currency  and  perma- 
nence to  one  language.  Accordingly,  wher- 
ever, in  most  parts  of  the  ancient  world,  the 
learned  antiquary  casts  his  eye,  he  finds, 
amid  ruins  of  once  splendid  cities,  inscrip- 
tions in  the  Greek  tongue  on  coins  and 
monuments — alike  in  Alexandria,  the  centres 
of  trade  and  culture  in  Asia  Minor,  Jerusa- 
lem, Antioch,  Baalbec.  If,  indeed,  we  may 
take  the  words  of  Jerome  in  their  full  mean- 
ing, 'all  the  East  spoke  Greek'  (Prol.  in 
EpUt.  ad  Galat.).  There  can,  however,  be 
no  doubt  that,  conjointly  with  the  vernacular, 
the  Greek  was  very  widely  known  and  em- 
ployed in  eastern  parts  of  the  world.  Among 
the  Jews  of  Egypt,  its  prevalence  gave  occa- 
sion to  the  Greek  translation  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  called  the  Sep  tu  agin  t  The  books 
which  emanated  from  these  Israelites  were 
written  in  Greek,  and  at  the  public  worship 
in  their  temple  at  Leontopolis,  the  lectures 
and  prayers  in  the  synagogues,  and  the 
instructions  in  the  schools,  the  same  lan- 
guage was  employed.  The  same  was  the 
case  in  Antioch  and  in  other  cities  of  Syria 
founded  by  the  Macedonians.  In  conse- 
quence, so  early  as  the  Maccabees  we  find 
the  Greek,  together  with  the  Aramaean,  un- 
derstood by  the  Jews  (2  Maccab.  vii.  2,  8, 
21,  27).  During  the  age  of  the  apostles,  in 
the  Greek  cities  of  south-western  Asia, 
in  Asia  Minor,  in  the  east  of  Europe,  and 
in  Italy,  while  the  Aramaean  was  used  in 
common  conversation  among  the  Jews,  Greek 
was  the  language  of  the  synagogue.  In  the 
latter  were  read  portions  of  the  Septuagin* 
translation  of  the  law  and  the  prophets,  at 
the  festival  of  Purim  the  book  of  Esther, 
and  in  part  also  the  prayers ;  in  it,  moreover, 
instructions  were  given  to  the  young.  Even 
in  Palestine,  at  the  time  of  our  Lord,  Greek 
was  understood  by  the  people  and  spoken 
conjointly  with  the  Aramaean  (Acts  xxi.  40 ; 
xxii.  2)r  We  find  the  Roman  Procurator 
discoursing  obviously  in  Greek,  not  only 
with  learned  Jews,  but  with  Jesus  himself 
and  the  populace  of  Jerusalem;  listening 
to  the  clamours  of  me  latter  against  the 
former,  proposing  to  them  Jesus  or  Barabbas, 
declaring  himself  innocent  of  the  blood  he 
was  about  to  shed,  and  in  all  so  well  under- 
stood by  the  people,  that  they  give  him  in- 
stant and  appropriate  answers,  and  convey 
to  his  ears  intimations  and  threats  that 
compel  him  to  yield  to  their  unjust  demands. 
With  the  patriotic  and  national  party  who 
identified  the  Greek  tongue  with  a  foreign 
yoke,  that  language  was  indeed  unpopular; 
but  the  necessities  of  actual  life  in  the 
transactions  of  commerce,  the  intercourses  of 
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society,  and  the  hopes  of  advancement,  were 
foand  valid  reasons  why  even  bigots  should 
not  deny  themselves  the  advantages  that 
seemed  from  familiarity  with  the  language 
patronised  by  power,  opulence,  culture,  and 
fashion.  Among  at  lesst  large  numbers  of 
the  Jews,  the  Hellenists,  the  Greek  main- 
tained its  prevalence  till  the  middle  of  the 
second  century  of  our  era,  when  on  their 
behalf  Akilas  ( Aquila)  of  Pontus  msde  a  new 
translation  of  the  Bible  into  Greek,  since 
the  Septusgint  was  not  found  sufficiently 
literal.  Misfortune  in  the  course  of  time 
brought  these  Jews  back  to  their  national 
tongue,  when  a  fast  was  appointed  to  be 
held  on  the  eighth  of  December  to  deplore 
the  formation  of  the  Alexandrine  translation 
of  the  sacred  books. 

Of  no  little  consequence  is  the  much-de- 
bated question  as  to  what  the  language  was 
in  which  our  Lord  and  his  apostles  gave 
their  instructions.  Between  the  two  ex- 
tremes, that  Jesus  taught  only  in  Aramnan 
and  only  in  Greek,  a  third  view  sets  him  forth 
as  discoursing  in  Aramaean  with  his  disci- 
ples and  with  the  people  in  Galilee,  Penes, 
Judea,  and  Samaria,  but  in  Greek  on  certain 
occasions,  as  before  Pilate  and  with  the 
Syro-Phcsnician  woman.  That  while  our 
Lord  employed  the  native  Aramaean  with 
the  people,  he  possessed  a  knowledge  of 
Greek  which  he  could  use  when  needful,  is  a 
proposition  which  is  not  without  foundation. 
In  Galilee,  where  he  passed  his  early  days, 
foreign  influences  abounded  more  than  in 
any  other  part  of  Palestine.  The  correct 
use,  in  the  body  of  a  discourse  held  with  his 
disciples,  of  a  Greek  word,  euergetai, '  bene- 
factors,'  found  on  Syro-Macedonian  coins 
current  in  Palestine  in  his  day  (see  Lobd- 
ship  and  Luke  xxii.  2o),  shows  mat  he  not 
only  knew,  but  employed  the  Greek.  Paul 
having  been  educated  in  Tarsus,  though  he 
may  not  have  received  a  thorough  Greek 
training,  was  undoubtedly  familiar  with  the 
Greek  language  and  some  of  its  literature, 
for  he  has  quoted  lines  from  its  poets  (Acts 
zvii.  28.  1  Cor.  xv.  38.  Tit  i.  12).  Luke's 
skill  in  the  Greek  tongue,  which,  especially 
in  the  last  chapters  of  the  Acts,  approaches 
to  die  style  of  Greek  history,  is  not  sur- 
prising, if  he  received  at  Antiooh,  the  cradle 
of  Gentile  Christianity,  a  Greek  education 
for  the  medical  profession  (Col.  iv.  11,  14). 
Nor  is  it  improbable  that  the  Galilean  apos- 
tles may  have  possessed  a  knowledge  of 
Greek,  for  in  that  district,  especially  by 
means  of  commerce,  of  settlers,  of  theatres, 
&e.,  Greek  was  spread  among  the  people. 
Matthew,  if  on  one  side  fitted  by  his  native 
Hebrew  for  collecting  taxes  among  the  peo- 
ple, required  on  the  other  a  knowledge  of 
Greek  in  order  to  communicate  with  his 
heathen  ^employers.  Peter  and  John,  as  sons 
of  tradesmen  who  supported  their  families  by 


catching  and  vending  fish,  may  have  round 
some  Greek  indispensable  to  the  successful 
transaction  of  their  business.  And  both 
could  not  fail  to  improve  their  acquaintance 
with  the  language,  and  their  command  over 
its  resources  as  a  means  of  intercourse  by 
speech  and  writing,  in  their  travels  and 
teachings  among  persons  and  in  parts  of 
the  world  where  Greek  was  constantly,  if 
not  exclusively,  in  use.  At  anv  rate,  enough 
has  been  said  to  show  the  reason  why  the 
Mew  Testament,  though  the  work  of  Jewish 
writers,  was  published  to  the  world  in  the 
Greek  tongue;  and  also  to  prove  that  its 
writers,  even  if  they,  or  any  of  them,  em- 
ployed translators,  had  a  sufficient  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Greek  to  qualify  them  for 
exerting  such  a  supervision  ss  would  make 
the  writings  severally  put  forth  on  their 
authority,  accurate  transcripts  of  their  minds 
and  fit  representatives  of  their  wishes  and 
aims. 

The  Greek  of  the  New  Testament,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  Greek  of  Xenophon  or  Thu- 
cydides.  Its  inferiority,  which  by  some  has 
been  made  a  reproach  and  by  others  as  un- 
wisely denied,  proves  on  due  inquiry  to  be 
in  itself  an  attestation  to  the  apostolic  writ- 
ings. Had  these  compositions  been  written 
in  Attic  purity,  they  would  thereby  have 
impeached,  if  not  contradicted,  their  alleged 
origin  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan  and  in 
the  first  century  of  the  Roman  empire.  Had 
they  been  in  the  common  Greek  of  literature, 
they  might  have  arisen  in  that  age,  but 
would  in  their  style  have  no  necessary  con- 
nection with  Palestine.  In  their  actual  con- 
dition, they  by  unmistakeable  tokens  declare 
that  their  birth-place  is  Judea,  and  their 
age  that  of  the  earliest  Caesars.  In  the  rear 
of  the  Macedonian  conquests  there  gradually 
formed  itself  a  kind  of  Greek  which,  being 
derived  from  that  of  the  classic  authors,  snd 
retaining  a  portion  of  what  was  peculiar  to 
Macedon,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  not 
of  pure  Hellenic  blood,  acquired  peculiarities 
in  each  locality  in  which  it  became  esta- 
blished, and  being  spoken  variously  in  dif- 
ferent parts,  was  by  cultivated  writers  mo- 
delled into  a  general  form,  which,  from  its 
being  the  universal  language  of  good  writing, 
was  denominated  common  Greek.  This,  the 
language  of  books,  was  employed,  only  in  a 
deteriorated  condition  and  under  diverse 
modifications,  as  a  spoken  language  in  all 
parts  of  the  civilised  world.  Those  modi- 
fications, as  to  extent  and  impression,  de- 
pended on  the  force  and  vigour  of  local  and 
national  influences.  In  Palestine,  where  there 
smouldered  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  an 
intense  Hebrew  feeling,  the  native  tongue 
strongly  and  deeply  impressed  itself  on  the 
Greek.  The  Jews  had  a  literature  of  their 
own,  venerated  historical  associations,  and 
fondly  cherished  hopes,  all  of  which,  bearing 
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a  deep  tinge  of  Hebrew,  could  Dot  fail  to 
impart  a  strong  colouring  to  any  new  lan- 
guage they  might  be  led  to  employ.  The 
chief  type  of  the  Palestinian  Greek  was  the 
Septuagint,  which,  as  a  translation  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  retained  and  communi- 
cated no  little  of  the  impress  of  the  Hebraic 
style  of  thought  and  utterance.  Conjointly 
with  tli is  influential  work,  various  apocry- 
phal writings  in  a  kind  of  Jewish  or  Alex- 
andrine Greek,  combined  to  form  the  general 
characters  of  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment Greatest,  however,  and  most  durable, 
was  die  impress  received  in  the  mould 
formed  by  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament 
themselves,  who  as  having  from  their  youth 
up  been  trained  in  and  imbued  with  Hebrew 
ideas,  associations,  and  phraseology,  could 
not  fail  to  impart  to  the  expression  of  their 
thoughts  a  decided  and  lasting  tinge  of 
Hebraism,  whatever  modifications  their  edu- 
cational opinions  might  have  undergone, 
and  whatever  was  the  outward  dress  in 
which  they  clothed  their  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings. Hence  the  New  Testament  in  ge- 
neral has  a  Hebrew  or  Aramaic  colouring, 
in  parts  of  a  deeper,  in  parts  of  a  fainter 
shade. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  Greek  of  the  New 
Testament  differs  from  the  pure  model  in 
two  essential  characters; — first,  it  is  taken 
from  a  foreign  and  corrupt  dialect  of  Greek, 
and  chiefly  from  that  dialect  as  used  in  con- 
versation ;  secondly,  it  is  pervaded  by  a  broad 
and  deep  Hebrew  element  derived  from  se- 
veral quarters.  This  last  is  in  some  in- 
stances so  predominant,  that  we  have  He- 
brew, or  Aramaic,  thoughts  and  forms  of 
expression  in  Greek  characters.  Mary's 
hymn  of  triumph,  for  instance,  in  Luke  i. 
46 — 79,  is  so  thoroughly  Hebraic,  that  it 
might  almost,  term  for  term,  be  turned  into 
Hebrew  words.  Not  only  in  general  effect 
does  the  style  of  the  New  Testament,  espe- 
cially Matthew's  Gospel,  betray  marks  of  its 
Aramaic  origin,  but  in  words  also,  construc- 
tions, and  modes  of  expression,  for  the  right 
and  full  comprehension  of  which,  familiarity 
with  the  elder  Scriptures  in  the  original  is 
indispensable.  The  union  of  the  several 
peculiarities  of  style  to  which  we  have  now 
referred,  forms  what  critics,  with  no  great 
precision,  have  denominated  Hellenistic 
Greek,  on  the  ground  that  the  Jews  who 
spoke  Greek  bore  the  name  of  Hellenistai. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that,  as  the 
Romans  were,  in  the  age  of  Jesus  and  his 
apostles,  masters  of  Palestine,  the  Latin 
tongue  would  have  left  a  general  impression 
on  the  language  of  the  New  Testament  But 
the  Greek  was  the  recognised  language  of 
literature  and  social  intercourse,  and  preva- 
lent in  all  parts  of  the  civilised  world,  while  as 
yet  Latin  was  merely  the  language  of  civil  and 
military  despotism.   Holding  fox  many  years 


military  possession  of  Palestine,  the  Romans, 
however,  could  not  fail  to  set  in  circulation 
words  and  modes  of  expression,  while  even 
their  Greek  wore  a  somewhat  Latinised  form. 
A  few  instances  of  Latin  terms  and  idioms 
present  themselves  in  the  New  Testament, 
but  they  bear  a  very  small  proportion  to  the 
Hebraisms  of  word,  thought,  expression,  and 
construction,  which  there  abound. 

These  qualities,  characterising  the  language 
of  the  later  Scriptures,  afford  a  strong,  if  not 
decisive,  evidence  that  these  writings  first  ap- 
peared within  the  first  century  of  the  Chris- 
tian era  An  earlier  age  no  one  has  ventured 
to  claim  for  them ;  a  later  age  can  hardly  be 
assigned;  for  in  the  second  century  the  Ro- 
mans had  no  longer  personal  intercourse 
with  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine  and  the  au- 
thorities of  the  Jewish  metropolis ;  and  the 
ever-augmenting  corruption  of  the  Western- 
Aramean  would  have  carried  the  style  of  the 
New  Testament  farther  from  that  of  the  Sep- 
tuagint and  the  Greek  Apocrypha,  and  nearer 
to  rabbinical  Hebrew.  In  the  first  century 
and  then  only,  and  in  that  century  during 
the  time  when  the  Jewish  temple  and  polity 
were  still  erect,  but  under  the  yoke  of  Rome, 
were  the  influences  in  active  and  combined 
operation  that  gave  birth  to  the  altogether 
peculiar  style  of  language  in  which  are  found 
the  earliest  written  records  and  memorials 
of  the  Christian  religion. 

LANTERNS  (L.  lattrna)  is  the  render- 
ing, in  John  xviii.  3,  of  the  Greek  phanos, 
which  Liicke  interprets  as  meaning '  torches,' 
taking  the  next  word,  lampades,  '  torches,'  for 
lanterns.  Instruments  of  the  kind  appear  to 
have  formed  a  part  of  the  equipments  of  sol- 
diers in  marches  and  attacks  by  night  The 
Egyptian  ruins  fail  here  to  supply  certain 
illustration,  though  this  cut  seems  to  pre- 
sent a  lantern  which  is  held  by  one  of  a 
military  guard. 


The  view  has  special  interest  whan  consi- 
dered in  relation  to  John  xviii.  3.    The  ua- 
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oessity  for  the  employment  of  lights  by  the 
soldiers  who  apprehended  Jesas  arose,  first, 
from  its  being  night-time  (Mark  xiv.  27. 
John  xiii.  30) ;  and  secondly,  though  the  full 
moon  then  (at  the  Passover)  shone,  yet  its 
light,  specially  in  the  deep  shadows  in  the 
ravine  on  the  western  side  of  Olivet,  would 
be  insufficient  to  enable  the  guard  to  distin- 
guish features  and  be  sure  they  had  seized 
the  right  person.  Besides,  for  aught  they 
knew,  Jesus  might  have  hidden  himself  in 
some  house,  or  behind  the  trees  of  the  garden. 

LANGUISH  (L.  languttco,  <  I  grow  weak') 
is  the  appropriate  rendering,  in  Is.  zxiv.  4, 
of  a  word  which  signifies,  and  is  elsewhere 
(Ezek.  xvL  30)  rendered  by, '  weak/  or  '  fee- 
ble' (1  Samuel  ii.  5).  It  is  applied  also  to 
things  to  denote  their  fading  and  wasting 
away  (Is.  xvi.  8.  Joel  i.  10, 12.   Nah.  i.  4). 

LASCIVIOUSNESS  (L.  Lueivia  —  laiut, 
'looseness/  'licentiousness')  is,  in  Ephes. 
iv.  9,  used  of  a  person  who  gives  the  reins 
to  his  passions;  hence  the  word  is  some- 
times equivalent  to  '  lust ;'  so  in  Bom.  xiii. 
13,  where  the  common  version  gives  '  wan- 
tonness.' The  view  taken  by  the  gospel  of 
this  disgraceful  vice  may  be  found  in  Gal.  v. 

LAODICE  A  (G.)  is  a  name  borne  by  seve- 
ral ancient  cities,  of  which  that  mentioned 
in  the  New  Testament  lay  near  the  borders 
of  Phrygia  and  Lydia,  on  the  river  Lycus, 
about  sixty  miles  east  of  Ephesus,  eighteen 
west  of  Colossss,  and  nearly  the  same  dis- 
tance south  of  Uierapolis.  The  place, 
named  at  an  earler  period  Diospolis,  then 
Rhoas,  was  called  Laodicea,  in  honour  of 
Laodice,  wife  of  the  Syrian  king,  Antiochus 
II.,  who  impiously  bore  the  name  of  deus, 

*  god/  Laodicea  was  for  a  long  time  a  place 
of  small  importance ;  but  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Christian  era,  it  held  a  high 
position  both  in  commerce  and  riches.  In 
the  year  66  A.  D.,  it,  together  with  Colossss 
and  Hierapolis,  suffered  from  an  earthquake. 
It  was  rebuilt  under  Marcus  Aurelius,  but 
never  regained  its  lost  greatness. 

Connected  with  the  name  of  this  city  an 
epistle  is  mentioned,  in  Coloss.  iv.  16,  as 

*  the  (letter)  from  Laodicea ;'  that  is,  '  sent 
from  Laodicea ;' — by  Paul  ?  But  was  Paul 
ever  in  the  place  ?  (ii.  I).  Compare 
i  387.  It  may  be  held  that  the  letter  in 
question  was  one  which  Paul  had  sent  to 
the  Laodicean  church,  and  which  the  Colos- 
sians  were  to  receive  from  Laodicea ;  it  being, 
it  may  be  supposed,  a  circular  letter  designed 
to  pass  from  church  to  church  in  Asia  Minor, 
where  were  several  Christian  communities. 

LASEA,  a  place  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
island  of  Crete,  to  which,  on  his  voyage  to 
Borne,  Paul  came  after  having  passed  the  pro- 
montory of  Salmons  and  the  Fair  Havens, 
and  which,  therefore,  could  not  have  lain  far 
from  Gortyna,  the  ancient  name  for  which, 
,  may  be  made  out  from  the 


various  readings  in  the  manuscripts.  Hence, 
possibly,  Larissa  may  haye  been  me  word 
written  by  the  historian.  If  so,  the  difficulty 
arising  from  the  fact  that  Lasea  is  not  men- 
tioned in  any  other  ancient  writing,  dis- 
appears. 

LAST  DAY.     See  Judgment. 

LATIN.     See  Language. 

LATTICE.     See  Casement. 

LAVEB  (L.  lavoy  4I  wash'),  a  round, 
large  brass  bowl,  standing  on  a  leg  and  base 
also  brazen,  made  of  the  women's  brazen 
mirrors  (Exod.  xxxviii.  8),  which  was  placed 
on  the  left  of  the  altar  of  burnt-offering,  in 
the  fore-court  of  the  sanctuary,  in  order  to 
afford  the  priests  means  for  washing  their 
hands  and  feet  before  they  proceeded  to 
perform  their  sacred  office  (Exod.  xxx.  18, 
**.;  xl.  7,  11). 


In  Solomon's  temple,  instead  of  this  laver, 
was  a  sea  of  molten  brass,  with  ten  bases 
of  brass,  adorned  with  figures  of  lions,  oxen, 
and  cherubim  (1  Kings  vii.  23,  seq. ;  comp. 
2  Cbron.  iv.  6).  Anas  removed  the  laver 
itself  from  the  supporting  oxen,  and  placed 
it  on  a  pavement  of  stones  (2  Kings  xvi. 
17).  It  is  possible  that  a  restoration  was 
effected  by  Hezekiah ;  for  among  the  sacred 
utensils  carried  to  Babylon,  'one  sea  and 
the  bases  which  Solomon  had  made/  are 
mentioned  (2  Kings  xxv.  16).  The  second 
temple  had  one  laver  of  brass,  to  which 
a  certain  person,  named  Ben  Katin,  caused 
to  be  applied  not  only  twelve,  instead  of 
two  cocks,  which  there  had  been  before,  but 
also  a  special  contrivance  for  supplying  and 
letting  off  the  water.  In  his  description  of 
the  Herodian  temple,  Josephus  (Jew.  War, 
v.  0)  does  not  mention  this  reservoir.    The 
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figures  of  the  molten  sea  given  by  archaeolo- 
gists vary  one  from  the  other,  since,  in  the 


absence  of  minute  information,  aid  has  been 
drawn  from  the  imagination, 


LAW  (T.  lagen, « I  lay  '),  acoording  to  the 
etymological  meaning  of  the  term,  denotes 
that  which  is  laid  down  or  appointed,  that 
is  by  a  competent  authority,  and  so  is  the 
expression  of  the  will  of  a  superior,  who  as 
being  a  superior  must  be  presumed  to  be 
distinguished  either  by  power,  or  by  that 
wisdom  and  goodness  which  are  the  only 
sources  of  true  and  lasting  power.  Law  is, 
therefore,  the  ordinances  of  supreme  intel- 
ligence. As  being  such,  it  is  a  system  not 
of  arbitrary  appointments,  but  of  those  re- 
gulations and  behests  which,  in  regard  to 


the  agencies  concerned  and  the  aims  pur- 
sued, are,  in  view  of  final  as  well  as  imme- 
diate consequences,  the  fittest  and  most 
effectual  in  the  judgment  of  the  lawgiver. 
The  laws  of  God  are  therefore  his  ordi- 
nances for  the  furtherance  of  hia  wise  and 
benevolent  purposes.  Consequently,  obedi- 
ence on  the  part  of  man  is  enforced  no  less  by 
an  enlightened  self-interest  than  by  the  most 
solemn  and  impressive  obligations.  And 
the  laws  of  God,  as  the  emanations  of  his 
own  infallible  intelligence,  are  the  ministers 
of  his  good  pleasure,  not  bonds  imposed  by 
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tome  unknown  power  of  destiny.  They 
also  comprehend  what  is  sometimes  called 
'the  laws  of  nature/  for  nature  is  nothing 
else  than  that  which  is  ever  being  born 
(naseor — matu$  naturu* — 'I  come  into 
being')  or  produced  of  the  great  Producer 
or  Creator,  that  is,  God.  Hence  appears  the 
radical  absurdity  of  the  phrase,  'laws  of 
nature,'  when  employed  as  a  producing  or 
creating  power.  Law  produces  nothing,  but 
is  produced ;  and  '  laws  of  nature'  is  a  form 
of  speech  which  has  no  meaning,  unless  it 
signify  the  modes  of  the  Divine  agency,  the 
measures  of  Creative  power,  the  ordinances 
of  Providence;  or,  in  regard  to  created 
beings,  the  course  of  conduct  which  it  is 
Qod's  will  that  they  should  observe. 

Law  is  an  abstraction,  to  which  it  is  clear 
men  could  not  rise  in  the  earlier  periods  of 
the  world.  Society  must  have  existed  some 
time  before  the  elements  came  into  being 
out  of  which  the  idea  was  formed.  Hence 
we  gain  a  measure  of  the  degree  of  civili- 
zation possessed  by  ancient  peoples.  And 
hence  we  are  justified  in  inferring  that  the 
Bible  in  its  earliest  pages  is,  if  not  a  con- 
sequence of  a  divine  revelation,  yet  a  pro- 
duct of  a  relatively  high  degree  of  culture ; 
for  the  essence  of  what  constitutes  law  is 
found  in  its  opening  narratives.  Superficial 
thinkers  have,  indeed,  stumbled  at  particulars 
there  recorded,  as  if  to  abstain  from  eating 
forbidden  fruit  might  not  be  a  test  of  obe- 
dience equally  as  well  as  the  refusal  of  a 
crown.  In  the  account,  however,  we  find  a 
divine  command  given  to  man,  accompanied 
with  a  penalty  to  be  inflicted  on  its  being 
broken.  The  prohibition  is  disregarded, 
and  punishment  ensues ;  yet  not  without  a 
promise  of  better  things  to  come.  In  these 
simple  facts  is  an  epitome  of  the  Bible, 
which  is  in  truth  a  sacred  book,  for  this,  if 
for  no  other  reason,  that  its  great  aim  from 
first  to  last  is  to  make  God's  laws  univer- 
sally obeyed,  and  so  to  bring  peace  on  earth 
and  prepare  the  way  for  pore  and  eternal 
spiritual  good. 

In  the  promotion  of  his  own  wise  and 
benevolent  designs,  the  Creator  of  the  uni- 
verse has  furnished  his  intelligent  creatures 
with  sufficient  light  in  all  ages  and  in  all 
nations  (Acts  xiv.  17 ;  xvii.  28,  *q.  Rom.  i. 
30,  see.;  ii.  12—10),  while  to  the  lineal  and 
spiritual  descendants  of  faithful  Abraham 
he  communicated  special  instructions,  in 
order  that  the  light  thus  given  might  be 
spread  throughout  the  world  (Genesis  xii. 
9).  This  publication  of  law  was  at  the 
first  made  to  individuals — for  instance,  the 
patriarchs — yet  with  a  view  to  its  communi- 
cation to  others ;  but  in  due  time,  when  a 
people  had  been  made  fit  to  be  its  depo- 
sitary, God's  will  was  through  Moses  made 
known  to  die  children  of  Israel,  that  they 
might  embody  it  in  their  national  insti- 
tnwMs  and  national  lift.  The  declaration 
VoL  II. 


of  that  will  was  denominated  '  law/  or  '  the 
law, '  tkorah.  The  term,  signifying  *  instate- 
tion,'  serves  of  itself  to  show  the  nature  of 
the  communication,  as  being  addressed  to 
human  intelligence.  The  remark  is  the 
more  necessary,  because  with  our  higher 
conception  of  law  in  general,  and  the  nobler 
principle  of  Christianity,  whose  tendency  it 
is  to  make  every  man  a  law  to  himself,  we 
are,  in  looking  back  on  the  law  of  Moses,  too 
much  inclined  to  see  in  it  only  a  mass  of  ar- 
bitrary and  unmeaning  requirements  imposed 
by  sovereign  power.  In  truth,  the  legis- 
lation of  Moses  was  for  its  time  the  expres- 
sion of  the  highest  social  and  political 
wisdom,  and  we  speak  not  unadvisedly  when 
we  add,  that  it  contains  features  in  the 
application  of  the  spirit  of  which  advantage 
might  even  yet  be  found. 

The  terms  '  law,'  '  law  of  Moses,'  '  law  of 
Jehovah,'  denote  in  the  Old  Testament  the 
Mosaic  economy  in  general,  as  well  as  par- 
ticular portions  or  enactments  of  it ;  without, 
however,  involving  any  systematic  division 
into  parts,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
requirements  and  observances ;  for  the  wholo 
Mosaic  legislation  was,  according  to  the 
manner  of  a  primitive  age,  of  too  simple  a 
character,  and  was  given  too  much  as  cir- 
cumstances arose — too  much,  so  to  say,  by 
piecemeal  and  unpremediutedly — to  admit 
of  any  exact  arrangement.  It  is  only,  there- 
fore, as  a  matter  of  convenience  that  we 
can  give  entire  acquiescence  to  divisions 
made  in  later  days.  Such  a  division  is  that 
which  finds  in  the  general  system  bearing 
the  name  of  law,  I.  the  moral  law ;  II.  the 
ceremonial  law;  HI.  the  civil  law.  Of  these 
collectively  the  foundation  is  the  great 
spiritual  doctrine  which  sets  forth  in  Jeho- 
vah the  absolute,  self-existent,  almighty 
and  eternal  Being,  Creator  of  heaven  and 
earth,  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob, 
as  the  God  of  Israel  (Exod.  vi.  2 ;  xiii.  6  ; 
xix.  8,  see. ;  xx.  2,  seq.).  Here  the  universal 
Lord  enters  into  a  peculiarly  close  relation 
with  the  Hebrew  race,  involving  special  com- 
munications of  light  from  himself,  and  pecu- 
liar duties  on  the  part  of  that  people.  Hence 
also  it  appears  that  Mosaism  was  not  a  new 
religion,  but  a  development  of  the  patriarchal. 
Its  founder  built  his  church  on  pre-existcnt 
materials — such  as  established  and  recog- 
nised truths,  prescriptive  usages,  and  vene- 
rable recollections,  making  this  great  truth 
the  corner-stone  of  the  edifice,  namely,  'Hear, 
O  Israel,  Jehovah  is  our  God,  Jehovah  is 
one '  (Deut.  vi.  4).  Doctrine  leads  to  morals. 
If  Jehovah  is  the  God  of  Israel,  Israel  be- 
longs to  Jehovah.  Hence,  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  the  term,  every  Hebrew  was  God's. 
Obedience  was  an  obvious  duty.  Jehovah, 
moreover,  was  the  sole  Lawgiver  and  King. 
His  will  was  emphatically  expressed  in  the 
Ten  Commandments,  which  formed  the 
germ  of  the  whole  polity.    As  Jehovah  was 
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the  sole  possessor  and  roaster  of  the  nation, 
bo  did  its  members  all  belong  to  him — their 
bodies  as  well  as  their  minds.  If,  there- 
fore, he  thought  tit  to  allow  those  bodies  to 
be  redeemed,  still  were  the  Israelites  liable 
to  pay  such  services  as  he  might  require. 
Thus  the  civil  and  the  ceremonial  law  ensued 
from  the  great  fundamental  doctrine  so 
pointedly  set  forth  in  the  words  just  cited 
(Deut.  v.).  Hence  also  arose  the  general 
equality  of  all  Israelites ;  and  as,  under  God, 
they  stood  on  a  level,  minor  distinctions 
disappearing  before  the  great  relation  borne 
to  the  one  Sovereign,  Ruler,  and  Judge, — 
and  as  this  great  Being  saw  fit  to  give  the 
Israelites  a  land  of  their  own,  in  which 
wealth  and  power  were  to  be  gained  by 
agriculture,  so  did  a  division  of  the  land  of 
necessity  ensue,  tribal  and  family  distinctions 
were  sanctioned  and  perpetuated,  while  his- 
tory was  encouraged  in  the  rudiments  of 
genealogical  registers,  and  still  more  in  the 
records  required  in  the  transmission,  if  not 
given  in  the  enactment  of  ceremonial  obser- 
vances. These  outward  acts  were  more  or 
less  of  a  symbolical  nature.  They  thus 
acquired  a  moral  import  and  value,  and 
rose  into  importance.  It  is  an  error  to 
limit  the  morality  of  Mosaistn  to  the  Ten 
Commandments,  though  that  digest  of  law 
will  not  suffer  in  comparison  with  the  laws 
of  the  Twelve  Tables  and  similar  compila- 
tions; but  to  the  well-instructed  eye  of  a 
pious  Israelite,  every  part,  every  act,  every 
dress,  if  not  every  ornament,  appears  to 
have  conveyed  a  moral  signification,  while 
the  whole  combined  to  carry  his  mind  to 
God,  and  make  him,  as  a  Hebrew,  feel  him- 
self one  of  a  great  spiritual  corporation  which 
embodied  high  spiritual  truth,  had  a  high 
spiritual  mission,  and  was  working  a  great 
religious  and  providential  work.  Viewed 
in  this  light,  the  complexity  and  minute- 
ness of  the  ceremonial  law  acquire  import- 
ance, and  the  polity,  seen  as  a  whole  having 
great  moral  aims  and  tendencies,  appears  in 
a  favourable  light,  and  reflects  high  and  last- 
ing honour  on  him  from  whom  it  emanated. 
We  are  thus  led  to  find  a  reason  and  a  jus- 
tification of  the  veneration  in  which  the 
law  of  Jehovah  was  held  by  pious  Israelites, 
and  can  understand  bow  with  propriety  they 
could  ascribe  to  it  qualities  such  as  those 
mentioned  in  Ps.  xix.  7,  $e<j. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  law  as  it  was  in 
its  ideal  state.  The  actual  observance  of 
the  people  fell  far  below  the  aim  of  the  le- 
gislator. For  many  centuries  the  Hebrew 
nation  manifested  idolatrous  propensities, 
and  so  struck  a  blow  at  its  vital  part  Kings, 
priests,  and  people,  forgot  God,  and  would 
for  ever  have  disowned  his  sovereignty  but 
for  the  faithful  rebukes  of  prophets.  And 
at  a  later  period,  when  they  were  at  length 
converted  to  monotheism,  they,  in  their  car- 
nal minds,  too  easily  lost  from  sight  the  spi- 


ritual import  of  the  law,  which  they  caused 
to  degenerate  into  an  unmeaning  and  pro- 
fitless system  of  outward  observances,  loaded 
with  learned  errors,  grave,  trifling,  and  hu- 
man traditions.  This  degeneracy  prepared 
the  way  for  its  own  dissolution.  Yet,  like 
the  fabled  phoenix,  even  in  its  death  it  gave 
birth  to  Christianity.  In  comparison  with 
the  religion  of  Jesus,  the  Mosaic  law  must 
in  the  nature  of  things  suffer  greatly  (Heb. 
ix.  10).  But  while  such  a  comparison  was, 
with  Paul  and  other  writers  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, indispensable,  it  is  no  less  proper, 
if  we  would  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  older 
revelation,  to  contemplate  it  in  relation  to 
the  day  when,  and  the  immediate  purposes 
for  which,  it  was  given ;  and  in  doing  this, 
competent  judges  must  be  struck  with  admi- 
ration, and  will  be  ready  to  admit  that,  as  a 
code  of  laws,  the  Mosaic  system  for  surpasses 
any  ancient  legislation. 

Among  the  purposes  which  the  law  was 
designed  to  answer,  was  so  to  educate  the 
conscience  as  eventually  to  call  forth  in  each 
one's  mind  the  knowledge  of  sin  (Rom.  iii. 
20;  vii.  7),  without  which  there  can  be  no  true 
turning  to  God,  and  no  vital  change  of  the 
heart ;  in  other  words,  the  law  is  a  pre-requi- 
site  to  the  great  work  effected  in  the  soul  by 
the  gospel. 

From  this  as  well  as  from  other  conside- 
rations, we  learn  the  intimate  connection  in 
which  the  law  stands  with  the  gospel.  This 
connection,  dimly  foreseen  by  Moses  (Deut. 
xviii.  15),  is  explicitly  declared  in  the  New 
Testament  (John  i.  40 ;  v.  14.  Acts  iii-  22 ; 
vii.  37.  Gal.  iii.  24).  The  connection,  of 
necessity,  involved  both  what  was  durable 
and  what  was  transitory  in  the  earlier  reli- 
gion ;  what  was  durable,  because,  as  coming 
from  God  to  man,  it  was  founded  on  ever- 
lasting relations  and  conveyed  undecaying 
truth ;  what  was  transitory,  because,  as  de- 
signed for  an  early  age,  it  in  part  lost  its 
fitness  when  that  age  was  gone  ;  and,  as 
being  preparatory,  it  ceased  to  be  valid  when 
it  had  produced  its  result  in  something 
higher  than  itself.  Thus  the  religion  of 
Moses  and  that  of  Jesus  are  seen  to  be  parts 
of  God's  universal  providence,  which,  by 
that  process  of  transition  that  is  an  essential 
condition  of  human  progress,  incessantly 
causes  old  things  to  pass  away,  and  all  things 
to  become  new  (2  Cor.  v.  17).  And,  as  con- 
stituting an  essential  link  in  the  chain  of 
Eternal  Providence,  as  having  a  realised  aim 
in  the  promotion  of  God's  will  on  earth, 
as  executing  a  great  work  in  the  process  of 
man's  education,  as  one  grand  step  in  the 
onward  progress  of  our  race,  the  law  remains 
for  ever,  and  can  no  more  pass  away  than 
any  other  divine  ordinance  till  all  be  fulfilled, 
when  it  will  still  survive  in  its  benign  effects 
(Matt.  v.  18). 

In  the  New  Testament,  the  word  law,  from 
a  Greek  term,  tumm  (hence  **■#,  a  portion 
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of  the  land  of  Egypt),  signifying  a  division, 
a  province,  means,  I.  dominion,  or  power 
(Bom.  TiL  3;  eomp.  1  Corinthians  vii.  89) ; 
II.  precept,  or  principle  (Osl  vi.  2) ;  III. 
command,  as  giving  a  role  of  life  (Bom.  iv. 
15;  vii.  8,  9)  ;  IV.  generally  an  order  or 
manner  of  conduct  (Phil.  iii.  5.  Acts  xxii. 
8) ;  V.  civil  statutes  or  institutions  (John 
rii.  61.  Acts  xxiii.  8) ;  VI.  the  Mosaic  po- 
lity, the  'law  of  works,*  in  contradistinction 
to  Christianity,  the  '  law  of  faith '  (Bom.  iii. 
27 ;  comp.  ix.  81) ;  VII.  the  law  of  Moses 
considered  in  relation  to  certain  require- 
ments (Luke  ii.  22.  John  viL  28);  VIII. 
the  laws  of  Moses  in  general  (Matt,  xxiii. 
23.  Acta  vi.  13 ;  xv.  24).  *  Those  under  the 
law'  are  Jews  (1  Cor.  ix.  20;  comp.  Bom. 
ii.  12 ;  iv.  14).  The  passage  in  Gal.  ii.  19 
seems  to  mean  that  Paul,  in  virtue  of  the 
divine  ordination  ('law')  respecting  the  sal- 
vation of  the  Gentiles,  had  bidden  farewell 
to  the  law  (of  Moses).  Compare  Bom.  vii. 
6,  where  read  with  the  margin,  Griesbach 
and  Tischendorf,  *  being  dead  to  that'  (vi. 
2).  In  the  epistle  to  the  Romans,  as, well  as 
in  that  to  the  Galatians,  care  must  be  taken 
to  discriminate  the  exact  meaning  of  law, 
which  signifies  the  entire  Mosaic  economy 
(Bom.  iii  28.  GaL  ii.  16)— or  some  part  of 
that  system,  its  promises,  its  threatenings — 
or  God's  natural  laws  considered  as  promul- 
gated in  the  law  of  Moses  (Bom.  ii.  14,  15, 
20—27;  iii.  81 ;  xiii.  8, 10.  Galatians  v.  4)  ; 
whence  'the  law'  means,  the  law  viewed  as 
published  by  Moses,  and  in  its  moral  rela- 
tions (Bom.  iii  19 ;  v.  13.  Gal.  iii.  2—24). 
•  The  law,'  by  the  figure  which  puts  the  con- 
tained for  the  container,  also  signifies  the 
book  of  the  law,  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
Testament,  or  the  Pentateuoh  (Matt  xii.  5. 
Luke  x.  20.  John  viii.  17.  1  Cor.  xiv.  21. 
GaL  iii.  10).  Reference  is  probably  made 
to  tradition  in  1  Cor.  xiv.  34. 

The  law  was  in  the  days  of  the  apostles 
read  in  the  synagogues  (Acts  xiii.  15).  The 
custom  arose  150  years  before  the  birth  of 
Christ  It  was  read  in  portions,  or  divisions, 
Ascribed  to  Ezra.  The  five  books  of  Moses, 
tanned  the  Law,  were  divided  into  54  chapters; 
so  that  on  each  sabbath  of  the  (lunar)  year  one 
portion  might  be  read.  When  the  year  con- 
tained less  than  54  weeks,  two  or  more  portions 
were  read  together.  When  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes  burnt  'the law'  and  forbad  its  being 
read,  the  Jews  chose  portions  from  the  pro- 
phets, which  in  sense  corresponded  with  those 
of  the  Pentateuch,  and  these  they  read  in  the 
synagogues.  When  they  were  again  allowed 
to  read  the  law,  they  continued  to  read 
also  the  prophetic  portions..  A  portion  or 
ehapter  of  the  kind  was  termed  kapthart, 
or  dismissal,  because  when  the  reading  was 
terminated  the  congregation  was  dismissed, 
unless  any  member  of  the  synagogue  arose 
and  delivered  an  address.  This  exception 
lbs  question  of  the  rulers  of  the 


synagogue  made  in  the  verse  referred  to 
above. 

The  Roman  law,  as  being  that  of  the  mi- 
litary superiors  of  Judea,  was  more  or  less 
introduced  into  the  usages  and  language  of 
the  people  and  the  practice  of  the  courts. 
In  Matt  v.  25,  the  words  refer  to  a  legal 
usage  among  the  Romans.  Parties  among 
them  suing  each  other  at  law  might,  on 
their  way  to  the  tribunal,  come  to  a  good 
understanding.  If  this  was  not  effected,  the 
accuser  required  the  accused  to  go  with  him  , 
before  the  Praetor.  Should  the  latter  refuse, 
the  former,  calling  in  a  witness,  might  en- 
force compliance  (comp.  Matthew  xviii.  28). 
Still,  should  the  accused,  while  on  the  way, 
effect  an  accommodation,  the  matter  was  ter- 
minated.    Comp.  Luke  xii.  58. 

LAZABUS,  an  abridged  and  Grecised 
form  of  the  Hebrew  Eleazar,  is  the  name 
under  which  Jesus  spoke  of  the  beggar 
(hence  lazaretto)  whom,  in  his  parable,  he 
set  in  contrast  with  the  rich  man  that  fared 
sumptuously  every  day  (Luke  xvi.  19,  sec.). 
The  latter  denotes  the  Jews,  the  former  the 
despised  and  hated  Gentiles.  There  is  no 
reason  to  suppose,  with  some,  that  a  real 
person,  by  name  Lazarus,  formed  the  subject 
of  our  Lord's  brief  discourse.  Probably,  the 
heathen  form  of  the  name  Lazarus  may  have 
suggested  it  as  the  denomination  of  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Gentile  world,  while  there 
is  much  skill  and  delicate  feeling  manifested 
in  Christ's  avoiding  to  mention  his  fellow- 
countrymen  by  name  as  those  intended  under 
the  general  description  of  the  '  rich  man.' 

Of  course,  as  this  parable  was  intended  to 
operate  immediately  on  the  minds  of  Jews, 
its  imagery  and  forms  of  thought  are  such 
as  they  were  familiar  with.  It  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  universal  spirit  of  the  gospel 
of  Luke,  that  he  alone  of  the  evangelists  has 
recorded  this  parable. 

LAZABUS  was  also  the  name  of  the  friend 
of  Jesus  (John  xi.  3),  the  brother  of  Mary 
and  her  sister  Martha,  of  Bethany,  in  whose 
abode  the  Saviour  appears  to  have  found  a 
home,  whom  he  raised  to  life  after  he  had 
been  dead  four  days,  and  whom,  as  being  by 
his  very  existence  a  visible  and  resistless 
proof  of  the  divine  power  of  Jesus,  the  Jew- 
ish authorities,  in  their  insane  and  inveterate 
hatred,  contemplated  putting  to  death.  In  ' 
the  defectiveness  of  our  narratives  we  are 
unable  to  say  whether  those  enemies  of  the 
gospel  were  deterred  by  a  fear  of  thereby 
giving  a  fresh  impulse  to  the  already  too 
prosperous  cause  of  Christ;  and  are  equally 
deprived  of  the  means  for  determining  how 
Lazarus  acted  in  the  woful  tragedy  through 
which  his  friend  and  benefactor  passed,  partly 
as  a  consequence  of  the  benefit  conferred  on 
himself.  According  to  an  ancient  tradition, 
Lazarus  lived  thirty  years  after  his  restora- 
tion, being  then  thirty  years  of  age.  With 
this  stands  in  opposition  the  Western  legend, 
N  2 
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that  Lazarus,  with  Martha,  proceeded  into 
France,  and  preached  the  gospel  at  Mar- 
seilles. 

The  tomb  of  Lazarus  is  shewn  on  the 
edge  of  the  village  of  Bethany.  It  is  not 
easy  to  determine  whether  this  is  a  natural 
save,  remodelled  by  human  labour,  or  wholly 
an  artificial  excavation ;  most  probably,  the 
former.  The  entrance  is  about  three  and  a 
half  feet  high,  and  two  feet  wide,  immedi- 
ately after  which  a  descent  is  made,  by 
twenty-seven  stone  steps,  into  a  dark  room 
about  nine  feet  square.  In  its  sides  are  four 
niches  for  the  reception  of  bodies,  and  there 
is  one  fractured  sarcophagus.  Three  more 
steps  lead  through  an  excavated  passage  into 
an  arched  chamber  eight  feet  square  by  nine 
in  height  This  might  readily  be  taken  for 
an  ancient  Jewish  tomb,  which  it  sufficiently 
resembles  in  its  form  and  construction.  If 
this  is  indeed  the  sepulchre  of  Lazarus,  which 
there  seems  good  reason  for  doubting,  his 
body  probably  rested  in  the  particular  apart- 
ment just  described;  the  first  room,  with 
its  niches,  serving  the  double  purpose  of  a 
family  sepulchre  and  of  an  ante-chamber  to 
the  second,  after  the  style  which  prevails  in 
several  apartments  of  the  tombs  of  the  kings 
north  of  Jerusalem.  The  possession  of  such 
a  sepulchre  supposes  the  possession  of  con- 
siderable wealth  by  Lazarus  and  his  family. 
That  they  were  rich  we  should  naturally  in- 
fer from  several  facts  mentioned  by  the  evan- 
gelists. They  extended  a  liberal,  and  what, 
upon  the  whole,  must  have  been  an  expen- 
sive, hospitality  to  Christ  and  his  numerous 
retinue  of  disciples,  who  seem  often  to  have 
retired  to  the  bosom  of  this  friendly  family 
for  repose  and  social  enjoyment  The  box 
of  very  precious  ointment  which  was  poured 
upon  our  Saviour's  head  in  Simon's  house, 
and  which  called  forth  the  rebuke  of  Judas, 
was  an  offering  from  Mary,  the  sister  of  La- 
zarus. The  large  concourse  of  Jews  who, 
upon  the  death  of  Lazarus,  resorted  to  Be- 
thany to  sympathise  with  the  bereaved,  is  a 
sufficient  proof  that  it  was  a  family  of  note 
and  substance. 

We  may  mention  as  an  illustration  of  the 
tomb  of  Lazarus,  one  still  found  on  the  base 
of  the  mountain  on  the  western  side  of  the 
sea  of  Tiberias.  It  is  approached  through  a 
out  in  the  rook  leading  to  a  semicircular 
recess,  hi  the  rear  of  whieh  a  square  entrance 
opens  into  au  «urehed  chamber.  Here  are 
three  sarcophagi  on  the  right,  with  as  many 
ou  the  left,  hewn  in  the  rock  on  a  level  with 
the  floor,  and  entered  by  small  square  doors. 

We  have  entered  into  these  particulars  the 
rather  because,  while  illustrating  the  general 
subject  of  Jewish  sepulchres,  they  serve  to 
show  how  utterly  improbable  is  the  suppo- 
sition which,  in  order  to  escape  from  the 
fact  of  a  miracle  having  been  performed  in 
the  raising  of  Lazarus,  makes  him  to  have 
been  revived  from  a  swoon  or  a  sickness, 


mistaken  for  death  (comp.xii.  1),  under  the 
effects  of  aromaties  employed  at  his  burial, 
and  the  repose  and  fresh  air  of  the  grotto  in 
which  he  was  laid.  To  say  nothing  of  the 
obvious  unlikelihood  that  his  loving  sisters 
should,  through  mistake,  have  interred  their 
brother  alive ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  cramp- 
ing and  benumbing  effects  on  a  sick  person 
of  the  swathing  bands  of  death ;  omitting  to 
urge  that  the  taUd,  or  head-cloth,  in  which 
It  was  customary  to  envelop  the  head  and 
face  (xi.  44 ;  see  also  i.  215),  oould  not  have 
failed  to  cause  suffocation,  if  life  were  not 
already  extinct, — we  find  in  the  account 
above  given  of  the  structure  of  the  tomb, 
reason  sufficient  to  deny  that  any  reviving 
virtue  could  be  found  in  that  abode  of  death, 
the  narrowness  of  whose  space  and  the 
dampness  of  whose  air  would  combine  with 
the  overpowering  odour  of  the  strong  per- 
fumes, rather  to  extinguish  any  remaining 
spark  of  life  than  give  to  its  tenant  the 
power  requisite  of  himself  to  burst  the  bars 
of  his  prison,  and  '  oome  forth '  up  into  the 
eye  of  «lay.  It  is  needless  to  add,  that  when 
he  did  appear,  Lazarus  was  still  enveloped 
in  his  ( grave-clothes'  (44) ;  because  the  hy- 
pothesis is  constructed  with  an  entire  disre- 
gard of  the  recorded  facts.  We  think  it  both 
more  easy  and  more  ingenuous  to  reject  the 
whole  narrative  at  once,  than  thus  to  attempt 
an  explanation,  on  what  are  called  purely 
natural  grounds,  of  what  the  narrator  obvi- 
ously regarded,  and  intended  to  set  forth,  as 
a  wonderful  instance  of  the  exercise  of  God's 
power  in  and  on  behalf  of  his  Son. 

This  prodigy  was  wrought  by  our  Lord 
with  a  view  to  create  in  its  spectators  a  be- 
lief in  him  as  the  special  Messenger  of  God 
(42).  With  this  view  our  Lord,  by  an  ex- 
press act  of  prayer,  connected  the  perform- 
ance of  the  miracle  with  the  exertion  of  his 
heavenly  Father's  power  (42).  Take  the 
appeal  thus  made  in  conjunction  with  the  cha- 
racter and  mission  of  Christ,  and  the  argu- 
ment was  unexceptionable  and  convincing. 
Stated  in  general  terms,  the  argument  was 
this — the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob, 
attests  the  divine  mission  of  Jesus,  who  goes 
about  doing  good,  by  empowering  him  to 
raise  his  friend  from  the  dead.  For  those 
to  whom  the  appeal  was  made  we  can  see 
no  ground  of  objection.  They  held  that  God 
had  of  old  wrought  miracles  for  his  own  good 
purposes;  they  held  that  he  would  enable 
the  Messiah  to  work  miracles;  they  had 
strong  presumptions  in  his  life  and  doctrine 
that  Jesus  was  the  Christ;  and  therefore, 
when  they  saw  him  at  a  word  restore  Laza- 
rus to  life,  with  the  supplicated  and  avowed 
aid  of  God,  they  had  every  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  God  had  sent  him.  Many  did 
so  believe.  That  others  were  only  made 
active  in  their  hostility  to  Jesus,  is  only  one 
among  many  painful  evidences  of  the  blind- 
ing efficacy  of  a  wicked  heart   The  fact  mat 
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did  beMeve  rests  not  merely  on  the 
lent  of  the  historian  (45),  bat  is  trace- 
a  minor  incidents  foand  in  his  nirn- 
a.  63,  sec. ;  xli.  1—19).  Indeed,  the 
b  is  the  point  of  transition  to  the  great 
i  recorded  after  it  in  John's  Gospel,  all 
ieh  more  or  less  immediately  depend 
s  cardinal  transaction, 
t  frith  of  the  spectators  of  the  miracle 
tee  a  source,  and  a  valid  source,  of  con* 
i  somen  of  later  times;  for  we  are  thus 
ed  with  a  sufficient  cause  of  the  re* 
I  events  which,  without  this  miracle 
rthers,  would  appear  sometimes  un- 
and  at  others  impossible.  And  while 
i  thus  of  necessity  carried  back  to  the 
of  the  first  disciples  as  the  inspiring 
of  their  indomitable  and  all-conquer* 
•1,  we  see  also  that  their  convictions 
I  on  grounds  which,  at  least  to 
perfectly  valid  and  satisfactory. . 
he  evidence  of  miracle  in  the  abstract, 
fill  it  be  time  enough  to  discuss  the 
•,  when  an  abstract  miracle  shall  have 
we  do  not  say  performed,  but  intelli- 
deftned.  With  such  mere  notions, 
er,  the  Scripture  has  nothing  to  do. 
I  necropolis  in  the  valley  of  Hinnom, 
investigated  tombs  which  throw  light 

>  subject  In  the  rock  is  one  which  is 
d  by  an  ornamented  opening,  the  upper 
f  which  is  still  covered  by  a  stone  door. 
door  is  on  the  upper  part  fixed  by 
inges  in  corresponding  holes .  in  the 
ides,  and  below  is  fastened  on  the 
iambs.  The  grave  was  opened  by 
I  the  stone  from  below.  Another 
of  securing  the  tomb,  was  by  a  bar  of 
which  ran  across  a  stone  rolled  up  to 
rath  of  the  cave,  and  was  fixed  in  the 
alls.  This  explains  the  form  and  the 
g  of  our  Lord's  tomb  (Matt  xxvii.  06). 
sal  was  applied  at  the  point  where  the 
fastened  into  the  rock.    The  interior 

>  half-closed  tomb  mentioned  above  is 
adorned,  and  still  presents  a  good  spo- 
of the  formation  of  a  Jewish  sepal - 

hewn  out  in  the  rock'  (60).  Through 
pening  you  enter  a  vaulted  chamber 
feet  square,  with  half-columns  cut  out 
t  aide  walls,  the  capitals  of  which  are 
hnple.  On  the  right  and  the  left  of 
solomns  are  small  chambers,  or  niches, 
ig  each  a  sarcophagus  cut  out  of  the 
rock.  Opposite  the  entrance  is  a  se- 
door,  which  leads  to  inner  chambers, 
ich  are  sarcophagi,  or  niches  in  the 
into  which  corpses  were  put.  These 
I  correspond  with  those  given  in  the 
id  respecting  Jewish  rock-tombs. 
LVEN  (L.  Uvot  (I  raise'),  so  oalled 
ts  •  raising'  the  dough  aod  so  making 
Bead  '  light,'  the  original  of  which  is 
correctly  translated  by  Wickliff, '  sour- 
(ao  in  German,  sautrteig),  represents 
w  tarme  which  signify  to  be  '  sour '  and 


*  sharp '  as  a  natural  consequence  of  fermen- 
tation. That  the  Egyptians  were  acquainted 
with  the  operation  and  effects  of  yeast,  seems 
probable  in  itself,  and  from  the  high  loaves 
that  are  seen  on  the  monuments.  The  He- 
brews were  at  an  early  period  familiar  with 
leaven,  which  they  commonly  prepared  from 
the  dregs  of  wine  or  from  must,  or  from 
dough  allowed-  to  remain  in  water  some 
days.  When  in  haste,  they  baked  their  bread 
without  yeast  (Gen.  six.  3.  Judg.  vi.  19), 
as  is  at  present  done  among  the  Bedouins. 
In  this  fact  lies  the  reason  of  the  law  which 
commanded  the  Passover  to  be  celebrated 
with  unleavened  bread ;  which  thus  became  a 
perpetual  symbol  of  the  haste  with  which  the 
nation  had  quitted  Egypt  (comp.  Exod.  xii. 
0,  11,  14).  According  to  the  law,  for  seven 
days  unleavened  bread  was  to  be  eaten  (15. 
Deut.  xvi.  15 ;  comp.  1  Cor.  v.  7) ;  and,  in 
obedience  to  later  authorities,  in  the  night 
before  the  14th  Nisan,  great  care  was  taken 
in  every  house  to  remove  from  it  every  por- 
tion of  leaven,  which,  when  found,  was  com- 
monly burnt  No  meat-offering  was  to  be 
made  with  leaven,  which  was  not  to  be  burnt 
in  any  offering  (Lev.  ii.  11).  This  disal- 
lowal  may  have  been  derived  from  the  idea 
that  fermentation  is  a  process  involving  de- 
struction. On  the  contrary,  at  Pentecost 
the  loaves,  which  represented  ordinary  human 
food,  were  to  be  made  with  leaven,  as  being 
probably  conducive  to  digestion  and  health 
(Lev.  xxiii.  17).  The  bread  which  was 
offered  with  thank-offerings  was  also  leavened 
(Lev.  vii.  13). 

LEBANON  (H.  white),  a  much  celebrated 
mountain  in  Syria,  which,  springing  from 
the  Taurus,  runs  southward,  and  having  in 
its  more  imposing  musses  formed  the  north- 
ern boundary  of  Palestine,  sinks  down  into 
the  lower  hills  which,  dividing,  constitute 
the  valley  of  the  Jordan  and  the  ridges  of 
Judea,  and  then  rise  as  they  go  until  they 
reach  the  elevation  of  the  mountains  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  Sinai. 
Lebanon,  viewed  in  itself,  consists  of  two 
parallel  ranges,  divided  by  a  wide  vale, 
called  Ccele-Syria,  or  Bekaa.  Of  these 
two,  the  western  was  specially  denominated 
Lebanon  by  the  Greeks,  while  its  oppo- 
site received  the  name  of  Anti-  Lebanon. 
This  distinction  was  unknown  to  the  He- 
brews, with  whom  Lebanon  stands  for  the 
mountain  in  general,  or  rather  the  southern 
extremity  of  Anti-Lebanon,  which  runs  down 
to  Tyre,  and  with  which,  as  forming  a  part 
of  their  country,  the  Hebrews  were  acquainted. 
The  mountain  throws  out  also  an  eastern 
arm,  which  forms  Hermon  and  gives  rise  to 
the  Jordan.  Lebanon  consists  chiefly  of  lime- 
stone, to  whose  white  summits,  as  much  as 
to  the  highest  of  them  being  covered  with 
perpetual  snow,  it  owes  its  appellation,  Le- 
banon, or  the  white  mountain. 

Varying  in  elevation,  it  reaches  to  tho 
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height  of  10,200  feet    The  entire  district 
is  steep  and  fall  of  cliffs  and  precipices : 


By  '  the  tower  of  Lebanon*  (Cant  vii.  4)  is 
meant,  either  an  elevation  or  some  elegant 
edifice  on  the  mountain  which  commanded 
a  view  of  the  paradise  in  which  lay  Damascus. 
'  The  house  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon,'  built 
by  Solomon,  was  a  palace  constructed  of 
wood  from  Lebanon,  or  placed  in  some  lovely 
spot  within  its  limits.  To  Palestine,  which 
was  poorly  supplied  with  wood,  the  trees 
of  Lebanon  were  of  great  value,  and  became 
objects  of  high  regard  and  pleasurable  as- 
sociations (comp.  1  Rings  v.  14.  2  Kings 
xiv.  9.  Ps.  lxxii.  GO ;  xcii.  12.  Cant.  iv.  8). 
The  mountain  itself,  from  its  huge  masses 
and  imposing  aspect,  came  to  be  a  symbol 
of  grandeur  (Is.  xxxv.  2;  lx.  13). 


LEB A2C ON  IE  THE  DISTANCE. 

the  eastern  border  is  unfruitful ;  the  western 
admits  of  culture.  On  the  contrary,  in  the 
Anti-Lebanon  range,  the  eastern  is  fertile, 
the  western  barren.  The  ranges  present 
their  bare  sides  to  each  other,  bo  that  the 
valley  which  they  form  is  bordered  by  desert 
uplands.  The  only  considerable  rivers  are 
the  Jordan  and  the  Orontes.  In  general,  Le- 
banon, compared  with  other  high  lands,  is 
poor  in  water,  for  from  eight  to  nine  months 
in  the  year  no  rain  falls.  This  fact  may 
in  part  be  ascribed  to  the  general  absenoe 
of  trees.  The  ancient  wealth  which  Lebanon 
possessed  in  cedar  and  other  trees  has  long 
disappeared.  All  that  remain  form  a  wood 
of  about  a  mile  in  circuit  (see  Cedab). 
The  chief  products  of  the  district  now  are 
silk,  tobacco,  oil,  cotton,  and  wine  (Hos. 
xiv.  7).  One  species,  namely,  its  so-called 
gold  wine,  is  highly  valued  among  the  Chris- 
tians of  Syria.  The  present  population  of 
the  district  amounts  to  1,400,000. 

In  ancient  times,  Lebanon,  being  well 
covered  with  trees,  of  which  some  were  odo- 
riferous, was  famed  for  its  grateful  perfumes, 
as  well  as  its  vegetable  riches,  and  the  streams 
of  water  which  it  sent  from  its  western  sides 
into  the  sea  (Cant.  iv.  11,  14,  15.  Hos.  xiv. 
7,8). 

By  'the  valley  of  Lebanon*  (Josh.  xi. 
17),  Coole-Syria  is  hardly  meant,  but  some 
vale  running  from  the  mountain  southwards 
into  Palestine,  perhaps  that  in  which  Bauias 
(Dan)  lay.  '  The  wood  of  Lebanon  *  (Cant, 
ni.  0)  has  been  said  to  be  cedar;  but  Leba- 
non produced  trees  of  various  kinds,  and  it 
is  not  easy  now  to  determine  to  which  of 
these  this  distinctive  appellation  was  applied. 


LEECH,  or  HORSELEECH,  mentioned 
only  once  in  the  Bible  (Prov.  xxx.  15),  is  s 
small  water  serpent,  noted  for  its  thirst  for 
blood  (whence,  probably,  the  name,  from 
a  root  denoting  earnest  desire ;  comp.  lech- 
erous, lickerish,  L.  Jigurius).  Its  Hebrew 
original,  galovkah,  whose  root-form  has  the 
two  essential  letters  I  and  kt  of  the  words 
above  given,  has  passed  through  the  Arabic 
into  the  word  *  ghoul  e,  a  fabulous  female  mon- 
ster delighting  in  destroying  men,  disinterring 
dead  bodies,  and  dealing  in  tragical  rites ; — 
a  blood- sucker,  a  vampire.  Appropriately 
is  the  leech,  whose  two  daughters  show  how 
insatiable  they  are  by  always  crying  'Give, 
give !'  set  at  the  head  of  the  four  things  that 
are  never  satisfied  (10).  In  the  galovkah 
of  Proverbs,  Herder  saw  the  Destiny  of 
oriental  fable,  which,  like  '  hell  and  destruc- 
tion' (xxvii.  20),  is  'never  full.' 

In  Syria,  brooks  and  basins  of  fountains 
abound  with  leeches,  which  often  cause  men 
and  horses  great  annoyance  by  getting  into 
their  mouths.  When  ahorse  is  the  sufferer, 
the  leech  fixes  itself  in  the  soft  parts  of  the 
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loner  month,  and  remains  there  some  days 
before  it  becomes  swelled  to  a  sise  sufficient 
for  its  detection  and  retraction.  The  acci- 
dent is  sometimes  very  injurious  to  human 
beings.  Many  of  Bonaparte's  soldiers  in 
Egypt  were  bled  into  a  consumption  by 
leeches  taken  into  the  mouth  with  their 
drink*  The  Arabs,  when  they  have  a  doubt, 
strain  the  water. 

LEES  (G.  Uegen,  F.  lie),  that  which  lies 
ox  is  at  the  bottom,  sediment  (L.  sedeo,  '  I 
sit '),  stands  for  the  Hebrew  skmareem,  which, 
from  a  root  having  the  idea  of  thickness,  is 
translated  also'  dregs '  (Ps.  lxxv.  8).  'Wine 
on  the  lees,'  in  Is.  xxv.  6,  signifies  clarified 
wine,  having  the  rich  flavour  and  odour 
(Jer.  xlviii.  11)  of  the  fruit  extracted  by  a 
alow  process,  in  remaining  in  contact  with 
the  sediment  deposited  during  fermentation. 
In  order  to  promote  clarification,  wine  was 
passed  from  vessel  to  vessel.  The  omission 
of  this  process  caused  the  liquor  to  be  thick 
aad  heavy.  Hence  *  to  be  settled  (thickened 
or  curdled)  on  the  lees,'  means  to  be  stupid 
tad  indocile  (Jer.  xlviii.  11.  Zeph.  i.  12). 

JJBQION  (L.),  a  body  of  Roman  soldiers 
•onsieting  of  from  three  to  six  thousand 
and  snore  men  (see  Ckxtubio*)  ;  hence  a 
laflfa,  indefinite  number  (Mark  v.  9.  Luke 
fitt.  80;  comp.  Matt  xxvi.  53).  This  is 
mam  of  those  Latin  words  which,  agreeably 
to  the  written  history  of  the  times,  show  that 
Jadea  was  in  the  days  of  our  Lord  under 
the  foreign  yoke  of  the  Romans.  How  deeply 
imprinted  on  the  popular  mind  that  galling 
burden  was,  appears  from  the  fact,  that  (and 
in  the  text  cited  above)  the  Oadarene  maniac 
employed  this  military  Roman  term.  His 
doing  so  also  aids  us  to  see  that  his  notions 
on  demoniacal  possession  were  of  an  impure, 
earthly  origin. 

LENDING  (T.,  connected  with  loan,  G. 
daiiefcn)  was  enjoined  on  the  Israelites  as  a 
doty  which  they  owed  to  their  needy  brethren, 
from  whom  they  were  not  allowed  to  take  in- 
terest, though  they  might  take  interest  from 
foreigners  (Deut  xv.  7,  8.  Exod.  xxii.  25. 
Pa.  xxxviL  20).  In  degenerate  times,  usury 
was  taken  (Pa.  xv.  5)  and  severely  con- 
demned (Prov.  xxviii.  8.  Ezek.  xviii.  8. 
Jer.  xv.  10).  In  its  condemnation  we  see 
reason  to  think  that  the  laws  of  Moses  on 
this  point  were  not  totally  neglected,  since 
their  influence  is  traceable  in  the  moral  seuse 
of  the  nation.  Pledges  might  be  taken,  but 
were  to  be  restored  (Ezek.  xviii.  7),  and 
should  not  consist  of  the  widow's  ox  (Job 
xxiv.  3)  or  the  hand-mill  (Deut  xxiv.  6) ; 
and  if  the  large  cloak  that  enveloped  the 
body,  and  sometimes  was  the  only  article  of 
dress,  were  taken,  it  was  to  be  returned 
before  night,  when  it  would  be  specially 
needed  (Exod.  xxii.  26,  27.  Deut.  xxiv. 
12,  18).  In  the  latter  passage,  rudeness 
and  force  in  obtaining  the  restoration  of  the 


loan  are  strictly  forbidden.  In  the  sabbath 
year,  hence  called  '  the  year  of  release,'  debts 
and  mortgages  were  to  be  universally  given 
up  (Lev.  xxv.  25,  seq.  Deut.  xv.  1,  seq.)9 
when  an  Israelite  who  had  sold  himself  to  a 
brother  was  to  be  set  at  liberty  (Exod.  xxL 
2.  Lev.  xxv.  2,  seq.).  It  was,  however,  ex- 
pressly forbidden  to  compel  a  creditor  to 
serve  as  a  bond-servant  (Lev.  xxv.  89). 
Yet  the  law  appears  to  have  been  broken 
(2  Kings  iv.  1),  and  in  later  periods  oppres- 
sion on  the  part  of  the  creditor  was  not  un- 
common (Is.  1. 1.  Neh.  v.  8.  Matt  xviii.  25) ; 
and  under  the  Romans,  the  rigour  which 
marked  their  own  code,  and  which  more 
than  once  brought  their  state  to  the  brink  of 
ruin,  seems  to  have  intruded  itself  into  the 
usages  of  the  Jews  (Matt  v.  26;  xviii.  80).. 
In  relation  both  to  this  severity  and  to  the 
Mosaic  requirement  that  an  Israelite  should 
lend  to  a  brother  without  interest,  our  Lord, 
as  a  part  of  his  general  code  of  benevolence 
by  which  he  completed  the  law,  commanded 
his  disciples  to  lend  to  the  indigent,  what- 
ever their  country,  'hoping  for  nothing 
again'  (Luke  vi.  84,  35). 

The  ordinances  of  Moses  in  regard  to 
loans  must  be  viewed  in  their  connection 
with  his  agrarian  laws,  which,  making  God 
the  sole  owner  of  the  land,  imposed  as  of 
right  such  burdens  on  its  possessors  as 
seemed  good  to  him  for  the  promotion  of 
the  general  welfare,  the  support  of  an  ap- 
proach to  equality  of  social  condition,  and 
the  particular  benefit  of  the  ordinarily  neg- 
lected class,  the  poor  and  indigent.  Loans 
might  the  more  readily  and  safely  be  made 
where  in  general  they  were  sure  to  come 
back  in  a  few  years.  The  system  was  in 
accordance  with  the  general  tenor  and  aims 
of  the  Mosaic  polity.  It  manifested  special 
care  towards  those  who  were  most  in  need 
of  care.  It  tended  to  restrain  the  Hebrews 
from  trade  with  foreigners  and  keep  them 
an  agricultural  people.  It  prevented  gorge- 
ous wealth  and  abject  poverty — the  two 
great  evils  of  our  present  social  condition- 
evils  which  are  full  of  danger.  The  parti- 
cular requirements  of  the  Mosaic  law  are 
not  binding  on  Christians,  but  they  may 
learn  from  them  a  lesson  of  benevolence. 
The  present  disposition  of  landed  property, 
founded  solely  on  the  right  of  conquest, 
needs  mitigation  by  virtue  of  the  influence 
of  high  moral  considerations,  which  political 
economy  cannot,  and  popular  systems  of 
religion  will  not,  furnish.  Money  is  indeed 
property,  and  for  its  use  those  who  own  it 
may  legitimately  claim  a  fair  return.  But 
the  wealth,  not  the  labour,  of  a  country, 
should  be  made  to  bear  its  burdens.  Were 
this  the  case,  the  indigence  which  leads  to 
borrowing  would,  under  a  good  system  of 
education,  disappear.  Meanwhile,  most  need- 
ful is  it  that  the  iron  rigidneas  of  our  present 
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system   should  be  softened  by  Che  genial 
spirit  of  Christian  love. 

The  passage  in  Matt,  xviii.  25,  in  which 
the  creditor  sella  not  only  the  property,  but 
the  wife  and  children,  of  his  debtor  in  order 
to  procure  payment,  points  to  a  too  general 
practice  in  the  ancient  world,  by  which  chil- 
dren were  held  responsible  for  their  fathers' 
debts.  Among  the  Athenians,  if  a  father 
could  not  pay  his  debts,  his  son  was  obliged 
to  perform  the  duly,  or  lie  in  prison  till  he 
died.  From  the  danger  of  snch  a  fate  was 
Cimon  rescued,  when  suffering  imprisonment 
on  account  of  a  fine  to  the  state  incurred 
by  his  father,  Miltiades,  who  gained  the 
battle  of  Marathon  and  died  in  prison  be- 
cause unable  to  pay  the  same  penalty.  In- 
•deed,  in  Athens,  Rome,  and  Asia,  children 
were  sold  into  slavery  for  the  liquidation  of 
their  parents'  debts.  The  compulsion  used 
by  the  creditor  in  verse  28,  was  allowed  by 
the  Romau  law.  The  'tormentors'  men- 
tioned in  verse  34,  were  a  species  of  inqui- 
sitors, who  were  even  enjoined  to  employ 
force  in  order  to  extort  from  imprisoned 
debtors  a  knowledge  of  their  resources  and 
compel  them  to  make  payment  Those  who 
could  neither  by  themselves  nor  their  friends 
satisfy  their  creditors,  were  left  in  the  power 
of  the  latter.  See  Eosenmuller  MorgenUnd, 
v.  70. 

LENTILES  (L.  lens,  «  a  small  bean ')  are 
a  species  of  vegetable,  of  the  leguminous 
kiud,  comprising  beans,  peas,  and  other  eat- 
able pulse,  which  grew  abundantly  in  Egypt, 
the  actual  preparation  of  food  from  which, 
in  Wilkinson's  opinion,  maybe  seen  in  paint- 
ing on  the  monuments,  and  which  is  still 
used  in  Western  Asia  for  making  *  a  pot- 
tage'— to  use  the  words  of  Shaw — 'of  a 
chocolate  colour ;'  hence  the  term  '  red '  ap- 
plied to  this  palatable  dish  in  the  narrative 
of  Jacob  and  Esan  (Gen.  xxv.  30 ;  compare 
2  Samuel  xvii.  28 ;  xxiii.  11.  Ezekiel  iv.  9). 
Lentiles  formed  a  staple  article  of  food  among 
the  people  of  Egypt,  the  parts  of  which  near- 
est Palestine,  the  neighbourhood  of  Pelu- 
sium,  produced  the  best  Not  remote  is  the 
only  district  of  the  Holy  Land,  namely  Phi- 
listia,  where  Scripture  presents  it  as  actu- 
ally growing  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  11).  If  the  len- 
til was  common  in  the  country,  it  is  curious 
that  we  find  so  little  said  of  it  in  the  Bible. 
Hence  we  incline  to  the  opinion  that,  as 
the  produce  of  another  though  neighbouring 
laud,  it  was  comparatively  rare  with  the  pa- 
triarchs, and  so  was  regarded  by  them  as  a 
dainty — a  view  which  seems  to  afford  aid  in 
the  explanation  of  Esau's  surrendering  even 
his  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage. 

LEOPARD  is  the  English  rendering 
(Cant  iv.  8.  Isaiah  xi.  6.  Jer.  v.  6 ;  xiii.  23. 
Hos.  xiii.  7.  Habb.  i.  8)  of  a  word,  namehr, 
which,  according  to  the  passages  just  re- 
ferred to,  denotes  a  swift,  spotted  animal, 


Irving  in  mountain  districts,  yet  lurking  in 
the  haunts  of  men.  We  are  safe  in  adding 
that  it  was  one  of  the  greater  spotted  eats ; 
but  whether  the  felis  Uopardu*  (leopard),  or 
fili*  pardtu,  it  not  so  clear.  Nor,  indeed, 
do  these  two  animals  appear  to  have  been 
quite  satisfactorily  distinguished,  Winer, 
however,  and  Smith  decide  in  favour  of  the 
panther,  which  is  found  in  Syria,  and  ap- 
pears anciently  to  have  abounded  in  Pales- 
tine. In  Dan.  vii.  6,  the  third  kingdom  is 
denoted  by  Panther,  in  allusion  to  the  cele- 
rity with  which  Alexander  carried  his  con- 
quering arms  from  west  to  east 

LEPROSY  (O.),  a  disease  indigenous  in 
Egypt  and  Asia  (com p.  2  Kings  v.),  was  one 
of  die  most  destructive  plagues  incident  to 
the  Israelites  (Deut  xxiv.  8 ;  comp.  2  Sam. 
iii.  29.  2  Kings  v.  27) ;  which  is,  therefore, 
mentioned  as  among  the  severest  of  God's 
punishments  (Numbers  xii.  9, 10.  2  Chron. 
xxvi.  19),  and  on  account  of  being  under  the 
influence  of  which,  ancient  historians  have 
fabled  that  the  Hebrews  were  driven  from 
Egypt  The  leprosy,  which  first  appears  in 
the  skin,  and  then,  entering  the  cellular  tex- 
ture, slowly  spreads  over  the  body,  even  to 
the  bones,  marrow,  and  joints,  is  easily  pro- 
pagated, so  as  to  extend  to  children  of  the 
fourth  generation  (2  Sam.  iii.  29),  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  disorder  gradually  loses 
its  virulence,  and  at  last  appears  for  the  most 
part  only  in  foul  teeth,  offensive  breath,  and 
sickly  looks.  The  development  of  it  is  pro- 
moted by  damp,  marshy  air,  want  of  clean- 
liness, and  eating  fat,  oily  food. 

Two  kinds  of  leprosy  may  be  specified : 
I.  the  white  Uprotyt  which  prevailed  among 
the  Hebrews  (2  Kings  v.  27.  Exod.  iv.  6. 
Numb.  xii.  10),  and  was  hence  called  lepra 
Motaica.  Descriptions  of  it  may  be  found 
in  Lev.  xiii.  (comp.  2  Chron.  xxvi.  19).  In 
decided  cases,  the  entire  skin  assumes  a 
glassy  white,  swollen,  and  strained  appear- 
ance ;  on  the  forehead,  nose,  etc.,  it  is  dry  as 
leather,  yet  soft ;  it  sometimes  bursts  so  as 
to  form  ulcers.  The  extremities  swell,  the 
nails  fall  off,  the  eyelids  turn  up,  the  hair 
comes  away  (Lev.  xiii.  42),  or  is  covered 
with  an  ill-smelling  scab.  The  senses  lose 
their  susceptibility ;  the  eyes  part  with  their 
brightness,  are  very  tender,  and  gutter  al- 
ways; from  the  nose  runs  a  filthy  liquid. 
At  last  the  sick  person  dies  of  wasting,  tor- 
mented with  thirst  Sometimes  the  leprosy 
breaks  out  of  itself,  and  the  leper  becomes 
white  from  the  crown  of  his  head  to  the  sole 
of  his  foot  (Lev.  xiii  12,  uq.;  comp.  2  Kings 
v.  27). 

The  second  kind  is  termed  elephantiasis, 
<  the  botch  of  Egypt'  (Deut  xxviii.  27),  in 
which  country  it  is  indigenous.  It  is  cha- 
racterised by  blotches  and  buttons  on  the 
face  and  on  the  limbs,  which  have  the  siio 
at  first  of  a  pea,  and  then  of  a  walnut  or 
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beo'8  egg.  8evere  pain  is  not  connected 
with  the  disorder,  and  eruptions  appear  to 
only  a  small  extent  Towards  the  end  arise 
ulcers  which  are  not  very  painful,  hut  give 
oat  a  bloody  and  offensive  matter.  The  ex* 
tremities  gradually  die,  and  as  the  ulcers 
destroy  the  bones  and  sinews,  separate  them* 
selves  from  the  body.  The  countenance 
swells  and  shines;  the  look  is  fixed  and  wild; 
the  eye  is  globular,  and  runs  continually; 
all  the  senses  are  dull  (Job  xvi.  16) ;  the 
voice  becomes  weak ;  the  speech  can  scarcely 
be  understood;  even  entire  dumbness  some* 
times  ensues.  Then  also  arise  an  insatiable 
voracity  and  sexual  impulse.  The  disorder 
of  the  mind  sometimes  reaches  the  highest 
degree  of  melancholy.  Night  is  troubled  by 
want  of  sleep  and  by  frightful  dreams.  The 
elephantiasis  often  falls  into  the  feet,  which 
then  swell  terribly,  becoming  hard  and  tight, 
so  as  to  resist  impressions  from  the  fingers, 
and  acquire  a  chapped,  scaly  kind  of  skin. 
The  patient  in  other  respects  feels  well,  and 
may  live  twenty  or  more  years.  A  remedy 
has  not  yet  been  found.  Death  often  ensues 
suddenly  after  a  fever,  sometimes  in  conse- 
quence of  suffocation.  Most  have  accounted 
Job's  disease  to  be.  the  elephantiasis  (Job 
ii.  7;  comp,  Deut  xxviii.  27, 35),  with  pecu- 
liarities of  which  several  of  his  symptoms 
accord  (xvi.  8;  xix.  20;  xxx.  14),  while 
others  (vii.  5 ;  xvi.  8 ;  xix.  17)  are  thought 
to  correspond  better  with  the  black  leprosy, 
to  which  Jahn  gives  the  preference  and  Wi- 
ner inclines.  The  two  may  be  mingled ;  in 
poetry  a  strictly  pathological  description  is 
not  to  be  expected. 

As  leprosy  was  common  in  Palestine,  its 
great  lawgiver  directed  special  attention  to  this 
frightful  disorder.  With  wonderful  accuracy 
did  he  (Lev.  xiii.)  set  forth  the  means  of 
knowing  (diagno$i$)  its  commencements.  He 
consigned  the  care  and  treatment  of  sick  or 
suspected  persons  to  the  priests.  When  they 
declared  a  person  to  be  afflicted  with  leprosy, 
he  was  held  to  be  unclean,  and  as  such  cut 
off  from  intercourse  with  others,  his  unhappy 
condition  being  made  known  by  clear  out- 
ward signs  (Lev.  xiii.  45).  Generally,  lepers 
were  obliged  to  keep  without  the  city  (40. 
Numb.  v.  2,  sec. ;  xii.  10,  14,  seq.  2  Kings 
vii.  8 ;  xv.  5.  Joseph.  Apion,  i.  81.  Antiq. 
iii.  11,  8.  Jew.  War.  v.  5,  6).  They  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  confined,  but,  as  now, 
wandered  about  (Matt.  viii.  8.  Luke  v.  12; 
jtviL  12),  yet  keeping  at  a  distance  from  others 
(xvii.  12).  According  to  Lightfoot,  they  were 
not  even  excluded  from  the  synagogue.  He 
who  had  been  cured  of  the  leprosy  was,  under 
the  direction  of  the  priests,  to  go  through 
certain  ceremonies  and  acts  of  purification 
(Lev.  xiv. ;  comp.  Matt  viii.  4). 

LET  (T.  Saxon  faetan,  'to  hinder;'  comp. 
latt)  is,  in  Rom.  i.  18  (comp.  Numbers  xxii. 
6,  marg.),  an  old  word  signifying  to  delay, 
impede,  and  prevent.    It  is  found  and  ex- 


plained In  the  legal  phrase,  '  without  let  or 
hindrance.'    Shakspere  (Hen.  V.  5,  2)  says, 

'  And  my  -seech  entreats 
That  I  may  know  th*  Ut,  why  gentle  Peses 
Should  not  expel  these  inconveniences, 
And  bless  us  with  her  former  qualities.' 

LETTER  (F.  Uttre,  'a  letter  of  the  al- 
phabet,' from  the  L.  litem,  and  that  proba- 
bly from  lino,  *  I  smear  f  as  letters  were 
among  the  Romans  formed  by  marks  made 
on  wax  spread  on  tablets,  and  obliterated  to 
obtain  a  smooth  surface  on  which  to  form 
others,  by  the  inverted  or  broad  end  of  the 
itylus  or  pen),  which  in  Luke  xxiii.  88,  refers 
to  the  signs  of  the  alphabet,  generally  in 
Scripture  denotes  an  epistle,  being  used  in 
both  the  singular  and  the  plural  form  (Ezra 
iv.  7.  2  Kings  xx.  12) ;  though  'letters'  in 
John  vii.  15,  is  equivalent  to  Jewish  learn- 
ing, the  intimation  being  that  our  Lord  was 
not,  as  Strauss  represents  him,  a  rabbi,  or 
doctor  '  learned  in  the  law.'  It  can  scarcely 
be  doubted  that  the  enemies  who  had  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  Jesus,  were  more  likely 
than  a  modern  speculatist  to  know  what 
were  his  real  character  and  resources  in 
regard  to  human  learning  and  social  posi- 
tion. But  if  the  Saviour's  wisdom  and  power 
were  not  from  below,  they  must  have  been 
from  above.  His  own  claims  and  the  tenor 
of  his  history  correspond  with  the  probabi- 
lities of  the  case  (John  iii.  81,  uq.), 

*  Letter '  is  used  by  Paul  as  denoting  the 
Mosaic  polity,  more  especially  in  its  ceremo- 
nial relations  (Rom.  ii.  27, 29 ;  vii  6.  2  Cor. 
iii.  6),  the  very  minuteness  of  which  required 
the  requisite  ordinances  to  be  put  in  writing; 
so  that  the  world,  which  has  at  length  gone 
far  in  freeing  itself  from  the  fetters  of  the 
outward  observances  enjoined  by  Moses,  is 
indebted  to  that  great  man  for  the  promo- 
tion and  perpetuation,  and  perhaps  to  his 
race  for  the  invention,  of  letters.   See  Book. 

Letters,  that  is  epistles,  are  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  as  well  as 
the  New  (2  Kings  v.  5.  Acts  xxii.  5).  The 
earliest  letter  on  record  is  that  which  David 
sent  to  Joab,  commanding  the  destruction 
of  Uriah  (2  Sam.  xi.  14)  ;  so  true  is  it  that 
the  best  instruments  can  be  turned  to  the 
vilest  purposes.  ^  Somewhat  less  discredit- 
able was  the  letter  which  Saul  desired  and 
obtained  of  the  high-priest,  urging  on  the 
Jews  of  Damascus  the  persecution  of  the 
infant  church  in  that  seat  of  bigotry  (Acts 
ix.  1,  seq.)*  In  favour  of  mental  liberty  were 
the  tone  and  tendency  of  the  letter  which  was 
put  forth  by  the  apostolic  council  (Acts  xv. 
28),  and  which  formed  the  nucleus  of  the 
priceless  literature  that,  in  the  abort  space 
of  some  forty  years,  the  genius  of  the  new 
religion  caused  to  appear,  and  of  which  its 
vital  power  has  preserved  so  much  down  to 
the  present  hour ;  now,  God  be  praised ! 
never  to  perish. 

In  the  East,  however,  letters  were,  and  still 
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are,  by  no  mean*  bo  common  as  with  us. 
Skill  in  writing  not  being  widely  diffused, 
messages  were  sent  and  answers  received  by 
word  of  mouth  (Numb.  zxiv.  12.  Judges  xi. 
13.  1  Sam.xi.9.  2  Sam.  xi.  23, 25.  1  Kings 
xx.  5.  Job  i.  14).  When  writing  was  em- 
ployed (2  Kings  v.  5 ;  x.  1),  letters  were  sent 
by  special  messengers  (2  Kings  xix.  14),  or 
were  entrusted  to  travellers  (Jer.  xxix.  1). 
The  Hebrew  princes  despatched  theirs  by 
couriers  (2  Chron.  xxx.  6 ;  see  Chebxthi- 
tis).  The  Persian  transmitted  their  will  over 
the  wide  extent  of  their  empire  by  posts,  who, 
in  travelling  onward,  received  and  gave  re- 
lief (Esth.  viii.  10).  Commeudatory  letters 
were  given  in  the  early  Christian  church 
(2  Cor.  iii.  1).  Royal  epistles,  if  not  others, 
were  commonly  sealed  ( 1  Kings  xxL  8) ;  a 
seal  to  give  and  clay  to  receive  the  impres- 
sion, are  spoken  of  in  Job  xxxviii.  14.  '  An 
open  letter*  is  mentioned  as  a  remarkable 
thing  (Neh.  vi.  5),  probably  in  this  passage 
intended  to  intimate  contempt. 

4  Letters  of  commendation*  (2  Cor.  iii.  1), 
which  attested  the  good  character  of  travel- 
lers, and  bespoke  for  them  the  kind  attentions 
of  others,  were  customary  of  old  and  among 
the  earliest  Christians.  This  was  a  natural 
expression  of  friendly  feeling  and  good-will. 
The  Jews  gave  similar  letters  of  recommenda- 
tion. The  Latins  also  had  something  simi- 
lar in  their  tessera  hospitalitatis. 

Paul  received  from  the  high-priest  letters 
to  the  synagogues  at  Damascus,  with  a  view 
to  the  suppression  of  the  cause  of  Christ  in 
that  city.  Wherever  the  Jews  were  permit- 
ted to  live  according  to  their  own  laws,  that 
is  throughout  the  Roman  empire,  the  syna- 
gogue had  authority  over  its  members,  that 
is  over  Hebrews,  but  not  to  the  infliction  of 
death.  The  authorities  of  the  synagogues 
were  associated  together  and  communicated 
one  with  another  for  the  exertion  of  general 
authority  over  their  fellow-believers. 

Letters  and  other  documents,  instead  of 
being  folded  for  transmission,  are  in  Persia, 
at  the  present  day,  closely  rolled,  and  are 
sealed  by  means  of  a  narrow  strip  of  strong 
paper,  like  a  piece  of  ribbon  or  tape,  wound 
tightly  around  the  middle  of  the  roll,  and 
attached  by  a  species  of  wax  or  gum.  A  seal, 
bearing  the  name  or  titles  of  the  writer,  is 
sometimes  en  stamped  with  ink  upon  the  roll, 
where  it  is  fastened.  The  superscription  is 
written  with  the  pen  near  one  end.  The  seal, 
with  ink,  is  used  within,  instead  of  the  writ- 
ten signature  of  the  author,  though  some- 
times both  are  inserted.  The  extensive  use 
and  high  importance  of  the  seal  in  the  East, 
forcibly  illustrates  the  figures  of  Scripture 
which  attach  to  it  such  sacred  solemnity 
and  authority. 

LEVI  (H.  joined;  Gen.  xxix.  34;  comp. 
Numb,  xviii.  2,  4),  the  third  son  of  Jacob  by 
Leah,  received  his  name  from  the  assurance 
fait  by  his  mother  that  his  birth  would  rivet 


her  husband's  heart  to  her  own,  since  she 
had  now  borne  him  three  sons.  When,  with 
his  father,  Levi  had  passed  into  Canaan, 
and  while  yet  the  position  of  the  family  in 
the  midst  of  strangers,  if  not  enemies,  was 
unstable,  he  took  a  sanguinary  revenge  on 
the  Hivites,  the  son  of  whose  king  had  abused 
Dinah,  Levi's  full  sister,  at  a  time  when  the 
seniors  of  the  two  tribes  were  coming  to 
satisfactory  terms  of  accommodation  (Gen. 
xxxiv.),  and  thus,  together  with  Simeon,  his 
fellow- worker  in  the  retribution,  brought  on 
himself  his  father's  permanent  displeasure, 
which  strongly  expressed  itself  even  in  the 
patriarch's  last  moments,  especially  by  the 
threat  that  his  descendants  should  not  have 
a  portion  of  land  in  the  common  inheritance 
(xlix.  5—7;  comp.  Numb.  xxvi.  62). 

I  will  divide  them  in  Jacob, 

And  scatter  them  in  Israel. 

When  Levi  went  down  into  Egypt,  he  had 
three  sons,  Gershon,  Kohath,  and  Merari 
(xlvi.  11),  through  whom  he  became  the 
founder  of  a  tribe  on  which  Moses  conferred 
special  distinction  ( Deut.  xxxii.  8  — 11; 
comp.  Exod.  vi.  16,  seq.).  Levi  reached  the 
age  of  137  years. 

LEVI,  one  of  the  twelve  tribes,  deriving 
its  origin  from  the  third  son  of  Jacob  by 
Leah,  was  in  the  first  numbering  of  the 
people  by  Moses  found  to  comprise  22,000 
males  (Numb.  iii.  15,  43),  who  on  the  se- 
cond numbering,  shortly  before  the  invasion 
of  Canaan,  had  not  grown  to  more  than 
23,000  (Numb.  xxvi.  57,  62),  an  increase 
so  slight  that,  with  so  prolific  a  people  as 
Israel,  can  be  explained  only  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  tribe  in  the  intervening  gene- 
ration had  been  in  the  wilderness,  or  some 
other  situation  similarly  adverse  to  well- 
being  and  augmentation.  While  yet  in  the 
desert,  and  while  the  affairs  of  Israel  were 
vibrating  on  a  slender  point,  this  tribe  came 
forward  of  their  own  accord  to  punish  the 
senseless  idolatry  and  impious  treason  into 
which  the  people  fell  with  the  golden  calf 
(Exod.  xxxii.  25).  For  this  service  in  so 
delicate  a  juncture,  Moses,  who  belonged  to 
the  tribe,  rewarded  its  members  with  the 
best  favours  he  had  to  bestow,  in  selecting 
it  for  the  high  service  of  the  sanctuary.  In 
order  to  render  their  consecration  more  bind- 
ing and  impressive,  the  members  of  the 
tribe  were  solemnly  taken  instead  and  in 
redemption  of  the  first-born,  who,  in  virtue 
of  their  being  spared  when  the  Egyptians 
were  smitten,  belonged  as  of  right  to  Jehovah 
(Numb.  iii.  5,  seq.;  comp.  Exod.  xiii.  12). 
Since  the  number  of  the  Levites,  22,000,  fell 
short  of  the  number  of  the  first-born  of 
Israel,  22,273,  the  surplus  of  the  latter  was 
redeemed  by  the  payment  to  the  sanctuary 
'of  five  shekels  apiece  by  the  poll'  (45 — 
51). 

LEVITES,  the  descendants  of  Levi,  whose 
origin  as  an  official  body  has  been  described 
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in  the  previous  article,  were  divided  into 
two  classes,  of  whom  ooe  consisted  of  simple 
Levites,  the  other  of  Cchanim,  or  priests. 
Of  the  three  children  of  Levi  mentioned 
above,  Kohath  had  four  sons,  the  eldest  of 
whom,  Amram,  was  father  of  Aaron  and 
Moses  (Exod.  vi.  16—30).  The  latter,  with 
a  rare  instance  of  self-denial,  sought  nothing 
for  himself  in  the  high  honours  and  holy 
functions  he  had  to  assign,  but,  in  an  equally 
rare  freedom  from  jealousy,  made  Aaron  his 
brother  the  root  of  the  sacerdotal  order 
among  the  Israelites.  In  the  line  of  Aaron'* 
immediate  offspring  the  priesthood  was  con- 
fined. All  the  other  descendants  of  Levi 
formed  the  Levites,  among  whom  were  the 
descendants  of  Moses  himself.  The  Levites, 
divided  into  families,  of  which  each  had  a 
head  or  nasi,  were,  under  the  priests,  the 
servants  and  guardians  of  the  sanctuary, 
around  which  they,  as  its  keepers,  had  their 
station  (see  Gamp),  and  certain  offices  in 
connection  with  which  they  had  to  discharge. 
In  the  desert,  for  instance,  they  bore  the 
tabernacle  and  its  utensils  when  the  camp 
was  broken  up  (Numb.  i.  50,  **?.).  At  a 
later  period  they  guarded  the  temple,  which 
they  opened,  closed,  and  kept  clean.  Its 
furniture  and  sacred  things  were  in  their 
keeping,  and  by  their  hands  the  shew-bread 
and  other  requisites  for  worship  were  pre- 
pared. The  revenues  of  the  temple,  and  its 
supplies  of  meal,  oil,  incense,  were  under 
their  charge  (1  Chron.  ix.).  Under  David, 
die  grand  harmonies  of  the  temple-worship 
were  sustained  by  them.  Then,  indeed,  was 
it  that  the  Levi  tic  al  institute  began  to  re- 
ceive its  full  development.  That  monarch, 
finding  the  number  of  Levites  to  be  38,000 
from  the  age  of  thirty  years,  made  of  them 
34,000  assistants  to  the  priests,  1000  in 
■accession  every  week  to  each  of  the  twenty- 
four  sacerdotal  classes ;  4000  were  keepers  or 
watchmen  of  the  holy  place;  4000  were  in- 
strumental musicians  employed  in  public 
worship;  and  6000  administered  justice 
(1  Chron.  zxiii.  8,  $*q.). 

The  installation  of  the  Levites  took  place 
once  for  all  with  great  solemnity,  under  the 
direction  of  Moses  himself.  The  ceremonies 
consisted  of  lustrations  and  sacrifices,  and 
the  Hebrews,  by  their  representatives,  the 
heads  of  the  tribes,  set  them  apart  by  impo- 
sition of  hands  (Numb.  viii.  6, 22 ) .  At  first, 
the  duties  of  their  office  began  at  twenty- 
five  and  terminatad  at  fifty  years  of  age  (22 
—26,  but  comp.  iv.  8,  23,  30,  47).  At  a 
later  time,  Levites,  when  twenty  years  old, 
were  admitted  to  their  public  duties  (2  Chron. 
xxxi.  17.   Esra  iii.  8). 

The  tribe  of  Levi  did  not  partake  in  the 
landed  inheritance  of  Israel,  except  so  far 
that  they  had  the  right  of  occupying  forty- 
eight  towns  chosen  in  the  possessions  of 
their  brethren,  each  of  which  had  a  suburb 
of  2000  cubits  in  every  direction.    Of  these 


cities  thirteen  were  assigned  to  the  priests,, 
and  the  remaining  thirty-five  to  the  simple 
Levites  (Josh.  xxi.  3,  wo.).  The  revenues 
of  the  latter  arose  from  tithes  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  lands,  including  fruit  trees,  and 
vineyards,  as  well  as  cattle,  such  as  oxen, 
sheep,  and  goats.  Jn  their  turn,  the  Levites 
paid  a  tenth  of  their  tithe  for  the  support  of 
the  priests.  The  Levites  shared  in  a  second 
tithe,  expended  by  the  Hebrews  in  peace- 
offerings  and  solemn  repasts  at  their  peri- 
odical visits  to  the  central  sanctuary.  To 
these  repasts  the  Levites  were  invited.  Every 
third  year  the  second  tithe  was  to  be  entirely 
divided  in  every  locality  among  the  poor, 
whether  Hebrews  or  strangers;  on  which 
occasions  the  Levites  were  not  forgotten 
(Lev.  xxvii.  30—32.  Numb,  xviii.  21.  Dent 
xiv.  22—29).  They  had  also  a  part  in 
the  spoils  of  war,  though,  according  to 
Josephus,  they  were  not  required  to  take 
part  in  battle  (Numb.  xxxi.  47.  Joseph. 
Antiq.  iii.  12,  4).  The  law  did  not  prescribe 
for  them,  as  it  did  for  the  priests,  a  peculiar 
costume,  though  in  2  Chron.  v.  12,  they 
appear,  when  singing,  'arrayed  in  white 
linen.'  If  this  were  a  custom,  it  must  have 
fallen  into  disuse ;  for  just  before  the  end 
of  the  Jewish  kingdom  the  Levites  obtained 
leave  '  to  wear  linen  garments  as  well  as  the 
priests'  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xx.  9,  6),  unless 
the  change  lay  in  bringing  the  garments  of 
the  former  into  a  nearer  resemblance  to  those 
of  the  latter. 

LEVIATHAN  is  the  Hebrew  original  in 
English  letters,  our  translators  not  having 
been  able  to  determine  what  animal  was 
meant.  A  review  of  the  passages  in  which 
the  word  occurs,  will  make  it  probable  that 
*  leviathan '  is  the  crocodile. 


The  term  '  leviathan '  occurs  first  in  Job 
iii.  8,  where  the  translator  seems  to  have 
found  a  reference  to  the  custom  of  hiring 
professional  mourners.  The  passage  appears 
to  speak  of  persons  who,  in  the  exercise  of 
fancied  occult  resources,  were  thought  to  pos- 
sess a  power  for  evil  over  certain  days,  and 
to  be  able  to  call  monsters  from  their  watery 
lairs  (see  ii.  190).  The  words  may  be  trans- 
lated— 
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•  Let  them  who  cur»e  the  day  curse  It, 
Them  who  are  expert  to  rouse  leviathan  I 

In  Job  xli.  1  is  another  passage  contain* 
ing  the  word,  which  Wellbeloved  thus  trans- 
lates : 
*  Canst  thou  draw  out  the  crocodile  with  a  hook  t 
Or  ratten  a  cord  about  his  tongue f 
Canst  thou  put  a  reed  into  his  nose  f 
Or pleroe  bis  Jaw  with  an  iron  ringf 
Will  he  make  many  supplications  to  thee  f 
Will  he  speak  soothing  words  to  thee  f 
Will  he  make  a  covenant  with  thee  f 
Canst  thou  take  him  as  a  servant  for  ever  ? 
Canst  thou  play  with  him  as  with  a  bird  f 
Canst  thou  bind  him  for  thy  maidens  f 
Will  the  companies  (of  merchants)  purchase  hfanf 
Will  they  divide  him  among  the  traders  t 
Canst  thou  fill  his  skin  with  harpoons  f 
And  with  fish-spears  his  head  f 
Fix  thy  hand  firmly  upon  him ; 
Be  mindful  of  the  battle;  thou  wilt  not  repeat 

(the  blow). 
■  Lo,  the  expectation  of  him  will  prove  deceitful} 
( At  the  very  sight  of  him,  will  not  a  man  fall  f 
No  one  is  so  fierce  as  to  rouse  him  up/ 

On  which  the  same  learned  authority  re- 
marks, 'The  description  can  be  applied  to 
no  other  animal  than  the  crocodile  (Laceria 
Crocodilus  Africantu,  Linn.)  ;  and  with  every 
thing  we  know  respecting  that  animal,  it  ac- 
curately corresponds.'  This  is  the  opinion 
of  Boohart,  whom  most  writers  follow.  It  is 
confirmed  by  these  considerations.  The  cro- 
codile is  a  natural  inhabitant  of  the  Nile  and 
other  Asiatic  and  African  rivers;  and  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  an  animal  is  re- 
ferred to  that  was  well  known  to  one  living 
in  the  country  of  Job,  the  rather  because  the 
appeal  is  to  what  he  knows  of  the  works  of 
God.  The  general  description  agrees  with 
this  animal.  The  crocodile  is  ordinarily 
about  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  long,  though 
sometimes  it  reaches  the  length  of  thirty 
feet  The  armour  with  which  the  upper 
part  of  the  body  is  covered  may  be  num- 
bered among  the  most  elaborate  pieces  of 
Nature's  workmanship.  In  the  full-grown 
animal  it  is  so  strong  and  thick  as  easily  to 
repel  a  musket-ball.  The  mouth  is  of  vast 
width,  and  both  jaws  are  furnished  with  nu- 
merous sharp-pointed  teeth.  The  legs  are 
short  but  strong.  Except  when  pressed  by 
hunger,  or  for  the  purpose  of  depositing  its 
eggs,  it  seldom  leaves  the  water.  It  usually 
floats  along  the  surface,  to  seize  whatever 
animal  comes  within  its  reach.  If  this  me- 
thod fails,  it  approaches  the  bank,  and  waits 
in  the  sedges  for  its  prey.  Even  the  tiger  is 
thus  caught  and  destroyed.  A  third  reason 
for  holding  that  the  crocodile  is  here  meant, 
is,  that  a  description  has  just  been  given  (xl. 
15,  teq.)  of  the  hippopotamus  (see  Behx- 
moth),  and  these  two  were  the  great  river- 
monsters  of  the  district  with  which  Job  was 
likely  to  be  acquainted.  They  also  appear 
together  in  ancient  paintings. 

In  Ps.  lxxiv.  14,  the  leviathan,  if  the  cro- 
dilc,  the  Egyptian  prodigy,  may  be  put  by 
metaphor  for  Pharaoh.    In  Ps.  civ.  26,  the 


leviathan  is  represented  as  being  tn  the  sea. 
If  by  sea  the  ocean  is  meant,  then  the 
crocodile  ia  not  here  intended,  except  the 
term  leviathan  may  be  taken  in  the  general 
sense  of  a  monster  of  the  waters.  But  the 
Nile  itself  is  sometimes  termed  sea  (Esekiel 
xxxii.  2) ;  which  word  was  used  by  the  He- 
brews for  any  large  collection  of  waters,  as 
for  the  lake  of  Galilee  (Matt  iv.  18 ;  viii. 
82).  Other  great  rivers  bore  the  name  of 
sea  (Is.  xxi.  1.  Jer.  li.  86). 

Isaiah  (xxvii.  1)  brings  before  us  levia- 
than as  *  the  piercing  serpent,  that  crooked 
serpent,  the  dragon  that  ia  in  the  sea.*  This 
passage  seems  connected  with  the  fable  of 
the  Jews,  who  mention  a  serpent  so  large 
that  it  encompassed  the  whole  earth  (see  i. 
417).  A  belief  of  the  existence  of  sueh  a 
marine  serpent  is  said  to  prevail  still  among 
the  Nestorians.  Others  have  here  found  a 
reference  to  Satan.  Milton  has,  not  in  vain, 
borrowed  from  his  own  imagination  when 
he  describes 

' that  sea-beast 

Leviathan,  which  God  of  all  his  works 
Created  hugest,  that  swim  the  ocean-stream ; ' 
Him  haply  slumbering  on  the  Norway  foam, 
The  pilot  of  some  small  night-foundered  sknT 
Deeming  some  island,  oft,  as  seamen  tell, 
With  fixed  anchor  in  his  scaly  rind, 
Moors  by  his  side  under  the  lee,  while  night 
Invests  the  sea  and  wished  morn  delays.' 

Milton's  poetic  freedoms  may  remind  us 
that  we  are  not  to  expect  in  Hebrew,  more 
than  in  any  other  poetry,  especially  of  ancient 
times,  a  strictly  scientific  enumeration  of 
qualities,  or  a  rigid  adherence  to  verbal  con- 
gruity.  In  Ezekiel  xxix.  8  (comp.  xxxii. 
2),  reference,  however,  appears  clearly  to  be 
made  to  the  crocodile,  under  the  name  of 
*  dragon'  (see  the  article,  i.  525) ;  and  Winer 
finda  here  and  in  Is.  xxvii,  1,  the  crocodile, 
adding,  '  that  in  symbolical  language  the 
crocodile  is  the  image  of  Egypt,'  (referring 
in  illustration  to  Ps.  lxviii.  31 ;  comp.  Esek. 
xxix.  4;  xxxii.  2,  sto,.).  Knobel  (Dtr  Pro- 
phet Isaiah),  however,  holds  that  Isaiah 
speaks  of  Babylon,  and  asserts  that  the  pro- 
phet likens  the  Assyrian  power  to  a  serpent 
in  xiv.  29 ;  comp.  Jer.  li.  84.  May  not  the 
term  here  rendered  '  serpent,'  be  loosely  ap- 
plied to  the  crocodile,  or  taken  in  general 
terms  for  a  monster  of  the  water?  Comp. 
Job  xxvi.  13.  It  is  the  opinion  of  Gesenins 
that  the  term  leviathan,  as  meaning  a  twisted 
animal  ('  crooked  serpent'),  may  be  need  of 
any  huge  marine  creature.  The  crocodile 
is,  indeed,  said  by  Wilkinson  to  be  a  timid 
animal ;  but  in  early  history,  before  he  had 
been  so  much  subject  to  human  influence,  he 
may  have  been  fierce ;  and  the  wonder  of  old 
excited  by  those  who  more  or  less  partially 
tamed  crocodiles,  shows  that  they  were  men 
regarded  as  dangerous  to  man.  The  same 
oauses  which  have  loug  confined  them  to 
Upper  Egypt,  have  doubtless  modified  their 
nature. 
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The  words  of  Herodotus  are  true,  that 
'  some  of  the  Egyptians  consider  the  croco- 
dile sacred,  while  others  make  war  upon  it ; 
and  those  who  live  ahont  Thebes  and  the 
lake  Maris  hold  it  in  great  veneration/ 
In  some  plaeea  it  was  kept  at  a  considerable 
expense,  being  fed  and  attended  with  the 
most  scrupulous  care ;  geese,  fish,  and  vari- 
ous meats,  were  dressed  purposely  for  it; 
they  ornamented  its  head  with  ear-rings,  and 
its  feet  with  bracelet*  and  necklaces  of  gold 
and  artificial  stones;  it  was  rendered  tame 
by  kind  treatment.  After  death,  the  body 
was  embalmed  in  a  most  sumptuous  man- 
ner. While  these  honours  were  paid  in  the 
Theban,  Ombite,  and  Arsinoite  nomes,  the 
people  of  Apollinopolis,  Tentyris,  Heracle- 
opolis,  and  other  places,  held  the  crocodile 
in  abhorrence,  as  being  an  emblem  of  Ty- 
phou,  the  evil  genius.  Hence,  probably, 
arose  the  notion  which  makes  leviathan  the 
same  as  the  devil — a  notion  which  finds 
appropriate  terms  in  the  epithets  « dragon' 
and  '  serpent* 

LEVITICUS,  the  third  canonical  book  of 
the  Old  Testament     See  Deutbbohomy. 

LIBERTINES  (L.  liber,  free),  according 
to  the  derivation  of  the  term,  denotes  persons 
who  belong  to  the  class  of  freed-men,  which 
consisted  of  two  divisions:  L  those  who 
had  themselves  been  set  free;  II.  the  de- 
scendants of  such.  In  Acts  vi.  0,  mention 
is  made  of  a  *  synagogue  of  the  Libertines.' 
Thai  these  were  of  the  Jewish  religion  is 
the  only  thing  that  is  obvious  and  certain ; 
whether  they  were  Hebrews  who  had  gained 
their  liberty,  or  Pagan  slaves  who  had  both 
gained  their  liberty  and  adopted  Judaism, 
cannot  be  determined.  Another  opinion 
makes  these  *  Libertines '  Jewish  natives  of 
Libertum,  a  city  in  Africa,  in  which,  among 
other  places,  Ptolemy  I.  settled  Hebrews 
whom  he  took  from  Palestine  (Joseph.  Antiq. 
xii.  1,  1 ;  Apion,  ii.  4).  If  this  is  correct, 
then  it  would  appear  that  the  Libertines, 
Cyrenians,  and  Alexandrians,  had  a  common 
synagogue  in  Jerusalem. 

•LICKING  THE  DUST/  in  Ps.  lxxii.  9 
— an  instance  of  the  servile  and  fawning 
homage  paid  in  the  East  to  conquerors  and 
monarehs — finds  an  illustration  in  these 
words  of  Hugh  Boyd  in  his  account  of  an 
embassy  to  the  king  of  Candy,  in  Ceylon : — 
•  The  removal  of  the  curtain  was  the  sign 
for  our  salutations  to  be  offered.  The  way 
in  which  my  companions  manifested  their 
reverence  was  the  most  humiliating.  In 
nearly  a  literal  sense  they  licked  the  dust, 
while  they  threw  themselves  flat  on  the  face 
on  the  pavement,  stretching  out  their  arms 
and  legs.  After  this  they  raised  themselves 
on  then-  knees,  and  in  the  most  extravagant 
form  uttered  with  a  loud  voice,  'May  the 
head  of  the  King  of  kings  reach  above  the 
sun  1    May  he  live  a  thousand  years !' 

LIFE   (T.  German  Uben),  the  state  of 


conscious  exlstenoe  in  contradistinction  to 
death,  comes  immediately  in  itself,  and  in 
all  that  supports,  continues,  and  elevates  it, 
from  the  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness  of 
the  Universal  Creator;  and  as  being  the 
gift  of  his  bounty,  is  the  source  to  man  of 
all  his  happiness  as  well  as  his  accounta- 
bility. Life,  considered  as  the  vigorous  con- 
dition of  all  man's  faculties,  whether  cor- 
poral or  spiritual,  has  been  gradually  im- 
proving and  becoming  a  deeper  and  fuller 
source  of  good,  in  proportion  as  God's  mer- 
ciful designs  have  been  accomplished  in  the 
development  of  man's  higher  nature,  the 
subjugation  of  the  earth,  and  the  increase 
of  our  acquaintance  with  the  laws  on  the 
observance  of  which  our  well-being  is  made 
dependent.  With  the  spread  of  civilisation 
a  respect  for  human  life  has  gained  preva- 
lence, which  has  prevented  that  blood-thirsti- 
ness and  waste  of  human  life  which  dis- 
graced and  brutalised  earlier  stages  of  society. 
The  tendency  of  penal  legislation  has  long 
been  of  a  mild  character,  so  as  to  give  reason 
for  the  hope  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a 
period  when  the  true  value  of  human  life 
will  be  recognised,  and  the  words  of  the 
prophet  receive  a  satisfactory  fulfilment 
(Is.  xiii.  12): 

*  I  will  make  a  roan  more  precious  than  fine  gold, 
Even  than  the  gold  of  Ophir.' 

This  desirable  result  is  a  necessary  con- 
sequence of  the  true  and  lofty  view  of  life  as 
the  condition,  and  in  its  remotest  effects 
the  realisation,  of  the  highest  moral,  spiritual, 
and  eternal  happiness,  which  Jesus  intro- 
duced into  the  world,  and  which  he  exem- 
plified in  his  career  of  sublime  benevolence 
and  painful  death.  Rising  above  the  mere 
animal  life  which  man  shares  with  the  brutes, 
the  Great  Teacher  proclaimed  that  our  true 
life  consists  in  moral  and  spiritual  health 
and  vigour,  which  are  so  paramount  in  im- 
portance as  to  throw  our  mere  earthly  being 
into  the  shade,  and  in  certain  junctures  to 
make  even  death  both  a  duty  and  a  gain 
(Matt  vi.  25,  $eq. ;  x.  39;  xvi.  25.  John  x. 
10.  Philipp.  i.  20—22).  In  this  view,  the 
life  to  come  is  the  continuation  and  perfection 
of  our  present  life.  Hence  Christians  are 
properly  exhorted  to  May  hold  on  eternal 
life'  (1  Tim.  vi.  12;  oomp.  19),  and  repre- 
sented by  John  as  never  properly  dying 
(John  vi.  50,  51,  58).  Death  in  this  view 
appears  what  it  really  is,  namely,  change, 
transition,  passing  from  one  state  and  mode 
of  existence  into  another  (1  Cor.  xv.  51). 
As  the  life  to  come,  understood  in  this  high 
sense,  is  the  completion  and  consummation 
of  our  earthly  existence,  so  is  eternal  life 
emphatically  declared  to  be  'the  gift  of  God 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord'  (Rom.  vi. 
23),  who,  as  God's  instrument  in  the  re- 
demption of  the  world,  is  '  the  way,  the  truth, 
and  the  life'  (John  vi.  83 ;  xi.  25) ;  « the 
author  of  life'  (Acts  iii  15;  comp.  Heb.  ▼. 
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0 ;  xii.  2) ;  the  benefits  of  whose  work  are 
enjoyed  in  'life  eternal'  by  a  vital  and 
practical  knowledge  of  the  Father  and  the 
Sou  (John  xvii.  2,  3). 

The  passage  in  2  Cor.  iv.  10 — 12,  seems 
to  mean,  that  Paul,  in  bearing  sufferings 
leading  to  death,  in  a  spirit  of  fortitude,  gave 
a  clear  proof  that  Jesus,  as  alive,  ministered 
to  him  strength  and  grace. 

*  The  words  of  this  life,'  in  Acts  iii.  20, 
is  the  doctrine  announced  respecting  God's 
mercy  unto  eternal  salvation  (John  vi.  68). 

*  Life  for  life '  was  a  part  of  that  law  of 
retribution,  lex  talionis,  which  Moses  allowed 
and  Jesus  abrogated  (Matt  v.  38,  «</.). 
Its  general  principle,  '  like  for  like,'  is  ex- 
emplified in  these  passages  (Exod.  xxi.  23, 
sec.  Lev.  xxi  v.  10,  $eq.  Deut  xix.  21),  which 
in  practice  may  have  been  somewhat  miti- 
gated. 

The  life  of  man  was  conceived  of  as  im- 
mediately derived  from  the  breath,  which 
itself  was  imparted  by  the  direct  act  of  the 
Creator  (Gen.  ii.  7);  whence  life  was  spoken 
of  as  in  the  nostrils  (vii.  22).  It  was  also 
held  to  be  specially  connected  with  the  blood 
(ix.  4),  and  accordingly  blood  had  a  sacred 
and  atoning  character  (Lev.  xvii.  11),  and 
the  term  became  synonymous  with  'life' 
(Deut  xvii.  8),  and  blood  was  forbidden  to 
be  eaten  (Lev.  vii.  26),  a  prohibition  which 
would  check  men  in  devouring  animals 
immediately  after  being  slain  and  while  yet 
warm,  and  so  offer  an  obstacle  to  their  being 
brutalised.  Comp.  1  Sam.  xiv.  82.  Genesis 
xviii.  8. 

LIFE,  THE  TREE  OF,  was,  with  the 
tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  made  to 
grow  in  the  midst  of  Eden  (Gen.  ii.  9), 
which  had  the  power  of  causing  those  who 
ate  thereof  to  live  for  ever  (iii.  22),  to  pre- 
vent  which,  in  his  case,  Adam,  after  he  had 
transgressed,  was  expelled  from  Paradise 
(23).  The  jealousy  here  implied  on  the 
part  of  the  Creator,  as  if  he  would  prevent 
bis  creatures  from  knowing  good  and  evil 
and  becoming  immortal,  is  conceived  in  a 
epirit  which  is  not  accordant  with  his  spon- 
taneous goodness  and  abounding  grace  as 
set  forth  in  the  Scriptures,  and  repeatedly 
exemplified  in  the  natural  world;  though 
such  a  view  of  the  feeling  of  the  gods,  who 
often  appear  as  subverting  schemes  of  human 
advancement,  and  converting  prosperity  and 
joy  into  sorrow,  is  in  no  few  instances  found 
in  heathen  writers.  Accordingly,  we  find 
a  '  tree  of  life '  in  the  sacred  books  of  the 
Persians.  Its  name  is  Horn.  Whoever 
drinks  of  the  sap  of  this  tree  becomes  im- 
mortal (Zendavesta,  iii.  105). 

LIGHT  (T.)  in  the  East  has  a  brilliancy 
and  a  depth,  and  is  attended  by  an  intensity 
of  heat  and  a  luxuriance  of  vegetation,  which 
in  these  climes  can  only  in  a  faint  degree 
be  conceived.  Hence  the  force  of  the  distioh 
(SooL  xi.  7), 


•  Truly  the  light  Is  sweet. 
And  pleasant  it  is  to  behold  the  sun.' 
'The  heavens/  says  Russiger  (iii.  6), 
speaking,  in  relation  to  Jerusalem,  of  an 
early  hour  on  a  spring  morning, '  were  so 
clear  and  transparent,  that  it  seemed  to  the 
inner  eye  as  if  it  could  look  through  and 
behold  that  glory  which  in  times  of  yore 
descended  to  man  in  Jerusalem  and  Bethle- 
hem.' Accordingly,  light  furnishes  to  the 
Biblical  writers  a  source  of  imagery,  to  ap- 
preciate which  we  roust  strain  the  imagina- 
tion, or,  what  is  better,  familiarise  our  minds 
with  oriental  scenes.  With  peculiar  effect, 
however,  was  light  used  to  describe  glad 
emotions — the  sunny  peace  of  the  righteous 
mind,  the  favour  of  God,  and  the  illuminating 
power  of  divine  truth  (Ps.  xcvii.  11 ;  xxvii.  1 ; 
oxix.  105.  Prov.  iv.  18)  ;  and  its  absence,  or 
darkness,  with  corresponding  emphasis,  set 
forth  the  punishment  and  wretchedness  of 
the  guilty  (Is.  xiii.  10.  Jer.  iv.  28);  meta- 
phors which  have  their  force  enhanced,  de- 
noting sudden  calamity  and  the  dowufal  of 
established  religions  and  civil  powers,  when 
even  the  '  light-bearers '  are  represented  as 
falling  from  heaven  (Joel  iii.  15 ;  comp.  ii. 
10, 31.  Acts  ii.  20).  Sublime  is  the  figure 
by  which  the  Almighty  is  spoken  of  as 
clothing  himself  with  light  as  with  a  garment 
(Ps.  civ.  2) ;  and  with  peculiar  emphasis  is 
his  omniscience  described  as  being  that  to 
which  light  can  add,  and  from  which  dark- 
ness can  take,  nothing  (Ps.  exxxix.  12). 
God  not  only  dwells  in  unapproachable 
light  (1  Tim.  vi.  16),  but  is  also  '  the  Father 
of  lights'  (James  i.  17),  and  light  itself  (1 
John  i.  5),  in  agreement  with  which  his 
son  and  image,  Jesus,  described  himself  as 
'the  light  of  the  world'  (John  viii  12; 
oomp.  John  i.  4),  and  his  gospel  is  'mar- 
vellous light'  (I  Pet  ii.  9). 

The  sight  of  the  sun  when  it  shone  thus 
gloriously,  and  the  moon  walking  in  bright- 
ness, could  not  fail  to  attract  and  enchant 
the  human  heart  The  fascination  with  un- 
informed men  engendered  idolatry — an  '  ini- 
quity* (Job  xxxi.  26—28)  from  which  the 
Israelites  were  in  the  main  preserved  by  the 
strong  monotheistic  tendencies  of  their  reli- 
gious polity,  and  the  blessing  and  favour  of 
Almighty  God. 

As  the  rain  made  for  itself  a  way  through 
the  clouds  (Job  xxxviii.  25),  so  did  light 
(24),  which  in  Gen.  i.  3 — 5  is  represented 
as  independent  of  the  sun  and  moon,  which 
were  created  not  before  the  fourth  day  (14 — 
19).  The  darkening  of  the  skies  was  thought 
to  be  occasioned  by  leviathan,  or  a  huge  ser- 
pent, that  stretched  himself  over  its  disk,  and 
whose  operation  was  called  into  activity  by 
day-conjurors,  as  implied  in  Job  iii.  8,  a 
passage  which  receives  illustration  from  the 
Indian  fable  of  Bahu,  according  to  which  the 
darkening  of  the  son  and  moon  comes  from  a 
dragon  which  has  spread  himself  over  tbem, 
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and  which  magicians  can  call  forth  or  drive 
away  (  V.  Bohien,  attet  Indien,  ii.  200 ;  oomp. 
Job  xxvi.  13). 

In  Philipp.  ii.  15,  Christians  are  ex- 
horted to  '  shine  as  lights  in  the  world' — the 
reference  apparently  being  to  watch-towers  or 
lighthouses.  Of  these  the  most  celebrated 
in  the  ancient  world  was  that  which  was 
built  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphia  on  the  island 
of  Pharos,  just  off  Alexandria,  in  Egypt 
Oo  the  top  of  a  tower  a  light  was  kept  burn- 
ing the  night  through,  as  a  guide  to  sea- 
farers and  a  means  by  which  they  might 
avoid  shipwreck.  Some  of  these  beacons 
were  of  the  human  shape ;  the  Colossus  at 
Rhodes  held  in  one  hand  an  immense  torch. 
In  travelling  on  land,  which  in  the  East 
takes  place  to  a  great  extent  by  night,  torches 
are  carried  ahead  of  the  caravan  (comp. 
Matt.  ▼.  14.  John  ▼.  85.   2  Pet  i.  19). 

The  Might  shining  in  a  dark  place,'  in 
2  Pet  L  19,  may  refer  to  the  small  light  af- 
forded by  the  seven-branched  candlestick,  by 
whieh  only  the  darkness  of  the  holy  of  holies 
was  abated.  Other  terms  employed  find 
their  correspondence  in  fact ;  for  every 
morning,  as  soon  as  the  priest,  from  an 
elevated  part  of  the  temple,  saw  and  an- 
nounced the  dawn,  another  entered  the  sanc- 
tuary and  extinguished  four  out  of  the  seven 
lamps,  leaving  only  three  to  burn  during  the 
day  (Joseph.  Antiq.  vii.  8,  8).  Other  tem- 
ples and  sacred  places  were  dark  inside, 
being  originally  not  places  for  worship,  but 
abodes  of  the  Deity ;  in  which  light  was  not 
needed,  and  darkness  was  congenial. 

John  the  Baptist  is  described  as  a  burning 
and  shining  light  (John  v.  35).  This  is  in 
agreement  with  a  usage  of  the  Jews,  who 
called  a  wise  man  a  light  Hence,  according 
to  the  rabbins,  8hua  (light),  Judah's  father- 
in-law,  received  his  name  (Gen.  xxxviii.  2). 
A  learned  rabbi  was  termed  a  *  light  of  the 
law*  (comp.  2  Sam.  xxi.  17.  1  Kings  xi.  86; 
XT.  4). 

The  fata  morgana,  to  which  there  seems 
to  be  an  allusion  in  these  words  of  Isaiah 
(xxxv.  7), 

*  And  the  flowing  sand  shall  become  a  pool, 
And  the  thirsty  land  springs  of  water/ 

is  an  optical  deception  caused  by  the  rare- 
faction of  the  heated  atmosphere,  which 
mocks  the  traveller,  on  wide  sandy  plains, 
with  the  prospect  of  water.  We  quote  the 
following  description  of  the  mirage  from 
Eoihen  (271)  :— «  About  this  part  of  my 
journey,  I  saw  the  likeness  of  a  freshwater 
lake.  I  saw,  aa  it  seemed,  a  broad  sheet  of 
calm  water,  that  stretched  far  and  fair  to- 
wards the  south— stretching  deep  into  wind- 
ing creeks,  and  hemmed  in  by  jutting  pro- 
saontories,  and  shelving  smooth  off  towards 
the  shallow  side ;  on  its  bosom  the  reflected 
fire  of  the  tun  lay  playing,  and  seeming  to 
float  vfon  waters  deep  and  stilL    Though 


I  knew  of  the  cheat,  it  was  not  till  the  spongy 
foot  of  my  camel  had  almost  trodden  in  the 
seeming  waters  that  I  could  undeceive  ray 
eyes,  for  the  shore-line  was  quite  true  and 
natural.  I  soon  saw  the  cause  of  the  phan- 
tasm. A  sheet  of  water,  heavily  impregnated 
with  salts,  had  filled  this  great  hollow ;  and 
when  dried  up  by  evaporation,  had  left  a 
white  saline  deposit,  that  exactly  marked  the 
space  which  the  waters  had  covered,  and 
thus  sketched  a  true  shore-line.  The  minute 
crystals  of  the  salt  sparkled  in  the  sun,  and 
so  looked  like  the  face  of  a  lake  that  is  calm 
and  smooth/ 

LIGN-ALOES,  standing  in  Numb.  xxiv. 
6  for  the  same  Hebrew  term  as  in  Ps.  xlv. 
8,  Prov.  vii.  17,  and  Cant.  iv.  14,  is  rendered 
*  aloes,' represents  a  comprehensive  genus  of 
succulent  plants,  which  greatly  differ  in  form, 
colour,  and  size.  The  plant  intended  in 
Scripture  appears,  from  the  passages  above 
referred  to,  to  have  been  of  great  beauty; 
also  to  have  yielded  a  strong  fragrance.  On 
the  latter  account  it  was  highly  valued  by 
the  ancients.  It  mast  not  be  confounded 
with  the  common  aloe,  which,  though  the 
best  qualities  yield  some  agreeable  odour, 
has  an  offensive  smell  and  a  bitter  taste. 
The  odoriferous  aloe,  named  in  Hebrew  aha- 
loth  (whence  the  English  name  aloe),  waa 
used  for  a  perfume  of  the  person,  as  well  aa 
for  embalming  the  dead  (Ps.  xlv.  8.  Prov. 
vii.  17.  Cant  iv.  14.  John  xix.  39).  There 
are  two,  if  not  more,  trees  which  yield  this 
fragrant  wood :  I.  Aquilaria  Agallocha,  a  na- 
tive of  the  mountainous  tracts  east  and  south- 
east from  Silket,  in  Hindostan ;  II.  Aquilaria 
Malaccensis,  a  native  of  Malacca.  The  wood 
appears  to  have  been  first  known  in  com- 
merce under  the  name  agila,  which  is  ano- 
ther form  of  its  Hebrew  appellation.  It  was 
obtained  on  the  island  of  Ceylon,  or  the  pe- 
ninsula of  India,  by  Phoenician  traders,  who 
brought  the  spices  and  precious  stones  of 
the  further  east  towards  the  western  parts  of 
the  world.  Both  the  name  aloe  and  the  plant 
are  of  Indian  origin. 

In  John's  Gospel  (xix.  39),  Nicodemus  is 
said  to  have  brought  one  hundred  pounds 
weight  of  myrrh  and  aloes  to  embalm  the 
body  of  our  Lord.  Objection  has  been  taken 
to  this  statement  as  extravagant ;  but  profu- 
sion of  odoriferous  substances  and  of  such 
as  resist  the  process  of  corruption,  was  a 
sign  of  munificence  and  a  tribute  of  respect 
and  affection.  Nicodemus  was  a  man  of 
wealth. 

The  plants  more  strictly  called  aloe  are 
very  similar  to  the  agave  (called  by  the  gar- 
deners American  aloe),  being  of  a  succulent 
nature,  and  having  spiny  leaves.  They  are 
most  commonly  herbaceous,  but  are  in  some 
oases  shrubs  and  even  trees.  Like  the  agave, 
they  are  used,  in  those  countries  where  they 
abound,  as  hedges  for  enclosures.  The 
drag  called  aloes  is  the  thickened  juice  of 
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the  aloe,  and  is  procured  by  cutting  the  leaves 
in  pieces,  and  pressing  and  boiling  them. 

The  Mahometans,  especially  those  who 
reside  in  Egypt,  regard  the  aloe  as  a  reli- 
gions symbol.  He  who  has  performed  the 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  and  so  has  become  a 
saint,  hangs  the  aloe  over  his  doorway  as  a  to- 
ken of  his  dignity  and  as  a  protection  against 
evil.  Among  the  trees  and  flowers  planted 
by  Mussulmans  on  tombs  is  a  low,  shrubby 
species  of  aloe,  whose  Arabic  name  signifies 
patience,  in  allusion  to  the  interval  between 
death  and  the  resurrection.  The  plant  is 
suitable  for  the  purpose,  being  an  evergreen 
and  requiring  very  little  water. 

The  different  kinds  of  agave  and  aloe, 
destined  as  they  are  to  inhabit  countries 
where  the  sun  has  great  power  and  the  soil 
much  aridity,  and  where  the  rainy  seasons 
have  long  intermissions,  are  admirably  pro- 
vided, by  their  succulent  leaves  and  stems, 
for  the  conditions  under  which  they  exist 

LILY  (L.  lilium,  'a  lily')  stands  in  the 
New  Testament  for  some  kind  of  liliaceous 
plant  growing  wild  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  lake  of  Galilee,  whose  appearance 
was  striking  and  splendid.  These  things 
may  be  inferred  from  Matt  vi.  28 ;  comp. 
Luke  xii.  27.  But  when  we  attempt  to  de- 
termine the  exact  flower  that  our  Saviour 
contemplated,  we  find  difficulty  and  great 
divergence  of  opinions,  the  rather  since 
several  species  of  lily  are  indigenous  in  Pa- 
lestine. Some  understand  the  tulip,  which, 
equally  with  lilies,  abound  even  as  early  as 
the  middle  of  January.  Pococke  shows  him- 
self inclined  to  this  opinion  in  these  words : 
— '  I  saw  (March)  many  tulips  growing 
wild  in  the  fields,  and  any  one  who  consi- 
ders how  beautiful  these  flowers  are  to  the 
eye,  would  be  apt  to  conjecture  that  these 
are  the  lilies  to  which  Solomon  in  all  his 
glory  was  not  to  be  compared.'  The  ma- 
jority of  suffrages  is  in  favour  of  the 
white  lily,  but  it  remains  uncertain  whether 
it  is  a  native  of  the  Holy  Land.  Smith 
gave  preference  to  the  Amaryllis  lutea,  '  whose 
golden,  liliaceous  flowers  in  autumn  afford 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  gorgeous 
objects  in  nature;  the  fields  of  the  Levant 
aie  overrun  with  them.'  Dr.  Bowring  speaks 
of  it  under  the  name  of  the  Syrian  lily,  add- 
ing that  its  colour  is  a  brilliant  red ;  its  size 
about  half  that  of  the  common  tiger  lily. 
He  saw  it  in  April  and  May  growing  in  great 
abundance  in  Galilee,  where  it  and  the  rho- 
dodendron most  strongly  excited  his  atten- 
tion. This  flower,  according  to  Lindley,  is 
the  Chalcedonian  lily,  which,  with  its  scarlet, 
turban-like  flowers,  is  a  stately  object 

LIME,  in  Hebrew  teed, — this  product  of 
oxygen  and  calcium  could  easily  be  obtained 
from  the  limestone  which  forms  most  of  the 
surface  of  Palestine, — was  obtained  among 
the  Israelites,  as  now,  by  burning  (Is.  xxxiiL 
Id),  and  employed  for  purposes  similar  to 


those  for  which  it  la  used  at  present  (Dent 
xxvii.  2,  4).  Amos  ii.  1,  offers  something 
like  an  anticipation  of  scientific  truth,  for 
bones  are  a  phosphate  of  lime.  The  words 
are,  *  because  he  burned  the  bones  of  the 
king  of  Edom  into  lime ;'  for  which  Hender- 
son translates,  'because  they  calcined  the 
bones  of  the  king  of  Edom'  icomp.  2  Kings 
iii.  27),  explaining  the  act  as  having  con- 
sisted in  a  wanton  violation  of  the  sanctity 
of  the  tomb  by  the  disinterment  and  burning 
of  the  royal  remains.     Comp.  L  06. 

LINEN  (G.  tiium,  *  flax').  See  Clothes 
and  Silk. 

LINTEL  (F.  linteav,  mediaeval  Latin,  Un- 
tellui  (limen?),  '  the  upper  threshold'),  a 
piece  of  wood,  stone,  or  iron,  which  goes 
across  the  opening  of  a  doorway  or  window, 
joining  together  the  two  erect  posts,  and  sup- 
porting the  masonry  above  (1  Kings  vi.  31). 
The  Hebrew  original,  ahyit,  signifies  a  ram 
(Gen,  xv.  9).  'Lintel,'  in  Amos  ix.  1,  and 
'  upper  lintels,'  in  Zeph.  ii.  14,  should  be 
rendered  '  capitals.'     See  Chapitsb. 

The  exact  architectural  member  denoted 
by  ahyil  (used  sometimes  in  the  plural,  as 
in  Ezek.  xL  14),  in  our  version  translated 
also  'post,'  or,  in  the  plural,  'posts'  (xl. 
14),  it  is  impossible  to  determine;  'lintel,' 
'  threshold,'  and  '  columns,'  have  each  had 
its  advocates.  It  was  a  part  that  was  dis- 
tinguished for  strength,  as  we  may  infer 
from  its  being  termed  a  ram.  It  may  also 
have  been  wrought  into  some  resemblance 
to  a  ram's  head  or  horns. 

LINOS  (G.),  a  Christian  acquainted  with 
Paul  and  Timothy  (2  Tim.  iv.  21 ).  Eccle- 
siastical writers  make  him  first  Bishop 
(Roman  Catholic  authorities,  first  Pope)  of 
Borne,  differing  only  in  this,  that  some  place 
him  in  the  office  while  Peter  was  yet  alive, 
and  others  after  his  death. 

LIONS  (G.)  were  numerous  in  ancient 
Palestine,  as  maybe  safely  inferred  from  there 
being  in  the  Hebrew  six  separate  terms  deno- 
ting the  animal  under  various  modifications 
(comp.  Judg.  xiv.  8.  1  Kings  xiii.  24 ;  xx. 
86).  They  had  their  lairs  in  forests  (Jer.  v. 
6),  on  mountains  (Cant  iv.  8),  and  in  the 
thick  brushwood  of  the  Ghor  (xlix.  19.  Zech. 
xi.  8),  but  have  now  disappeared  from  the 
country.  From  Prov.  xxii.  18,  we  cannot 
infer  that  lions  in  Judea  frequented  the 
ordinary  haunts  of  men,  for  the  words  are 
the  extravagant  excuse  of  the  sluggard  (xxvi. 
18).  Great  as  was  his  strength  and  fierce- 
ness, yet  shepherds  in  defence  of  their  flocks 
assailed  and  overcame  the  lion  (Amos  iii. 
12.  Judg.  xiv.  5.  1  Sam.  xvii.  34),  some- 
times by  the  aid  of  pitfalls  (2  Sam.  xxiii. 
20).  Oriental  rulers  were  accustomed  to 
keep  menageries  of  lions  in  caves  constructed 
for  the  purpose,  into  which  criminals  wen 
thrown.    Comp.  Dan.  vL  16,  atf. 

A  lion  was  the  standard  of  the  tribe  at 
Judah  (Gen.  xlix.  19 ;  oomp.  Bar.  ▼.  ft). 
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LIZARD  (L.  Isetrta),  a  general  name  for 
all  cold-blooded  animals  which,  in  the  form 
of  a  serpent,  have  four  feet,  is  the  rendering 
of  a  word  in  Lev.  zi.  90,  letahah,  which 
WeUbelored  translatea  by  chameleon  (see 
the  article),  and  Colonel  Hamilton  Smith 
takes  to  fee  the  gecko.  Species  of  lizards  are 
more  numerous  in  the  East  than  with  ns ; 
and  though  our  translators  have  rendered 
bj  lizard  only  the  word  above  given,  other 
authorities  have  given  several  Hebrew  words 
as  signifying  lizards  of  some  kind.  Mo- 
dern Arabs  use  many  sorts  of  lizards  as 
food,  but  in  the  Mosaic  law  they  are  pro- 
nounced unclean  (Lev.  xi.  29,  30).  Of  the 
animals  mentioned  in  these  verses,  the  fol- 
lowing are  accounted  species  of  the  lizard 
tribe,  namely,  that  represented  in  our  version 
by  *  tortoise,'  a  kind  now  known  to  the  Arabs 
of  an  arm's  length,  found  in  the  desert,  and 
not  poisonous ;  that  represented  by  *  ferret,' 
the  noisy  and  venomous  abu-burs  of  the 
Arabs ;  that  represented  by  '  chameleon,'  it 
may  be  the  Ucerta  ttellio,  of  an  olive  brown 
colour,  with  black  and  white  spots,  and  a 
tail  a  span  long,  while  even  the  body  does 
not  reach  mat  size ;  that  represented  by  the 
word  '  lizard,'  which  Winer  describes  as  a 
small  delicate  animal,  a  span  long,  found  in 
Egypt  near  houses ;  mat  represented  by  the 
'  snail,'  probably  the  sand-lizard ;  and  that 
represented  by  'the  mole,'  which  Winer 
thinks  is  probably  the  lacerta  gecko,  but 
Boehart  takes  to  be  the  chameleon. 

LO-AMMI  (H.  not  sty  people),  the  name 
of  Hosea's  second  son  by  Gomer,  given  as  an 
indication  that  God  bad  cast  off  the  idolatrous 
Israelites,  A  daughter  of  the  same  mother 
and  father  received  the  name  of  Lo-ruhamah 
('not  having  obtained  mercy'),  '  for  I  will 
no  more  have  mercy  upon  the  house  of  Israel ' 
(Hos.i.6,9).  A  son,  the  first  offspring  of  the 
marriage,  took  the  name  of  Jezreel  ('  seed  of 
God ').  The  whole  transaction  deserves  to  be 
studied  as  illustrative  of  the  prophetic  manner 
of  warning  and  teaching  by  acta  and  signs. 
Comp.  Is.  viL  14;  viii.  1. 

LOD  (H.)t  called  also  Lydda,  Diospolis, 
and  in  modern  times  Ludd,  a  considerable 
city.  Lod,  with  the  towns  thereof,  built  by 
the  sons  of  Elpaal,  lay  in  the  territory  of 
Dan,  in  the  plain  of  Sharon,  not  far  from 
the  load  which  leads  from  Jerusalem  to  Joppa. 
It  once  belonged  to  Samaria,  but  was  united 
to  Judah  by  Jonathan  (1  Chron.  viii.  12. 
Ezra  ii.  88.  Neh.  xi.  85.  1  Msec.  x.  30;  zi. 
84).  Its  inhabitants  were  sold  for  slaves  by 
Caseins  after  the  death  of  Julius  Cesar,  but 
were  restored  to  their  homes  by  a  decree  of 
Antony.  Here  Peter  restored  to  soundness 
uEneas,  who  had  through  palsy  kept  his  bed 
eight  years  (Acts  ix.  82,  $eq.).  The  place 
was  laid  in  ashes  by  Cesttas  Gallus,  the 
Boman  proconsul  under  Nero.  It  soon  re- 
vived, for  not  long  after  it  was  at  the  head 
of  one  of  the  toparohies  of  the  later  Judea, 
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and  as  each  surrendered  to  Vespasian.  It  wag 
celebrated  by  the  rabbins  as  a  seat  of  Jewish 
learning.  Under  the  Roman  dominion,  a 
general  change  of  names  took  place,  when 
Lod,  or  Lydda,  became  Diospolis,  by  which 
name  it  is  mentioned  on  coins  struck  under 
8eptimius  Severus  and  Caracalla.  It  was 
early  a  bishopric  of  the  First  Palestine. 
Lydda  is  celebrated  as  the  birth-place  of  the 
legendary  St.  George,  the  patron  saint  of 
England,  not  less  renowned  in  the  East  than, 
at  a  later  period,  in  the  West  Here  was 
erected  in  his  honour  a  church,  which  is 
said  to  have  been  either  built  or  reconstructed 
by  Richard  of  England,  the  renowned  cru- 
sader. Noble  ruins  of  this  edifice  still  re- 
main, which  Robinson  saw  'in  the  bright 
yet  mellow  light  of  the  full  moon; — the 
lofty  remaining  arch  towered  in  imposing 
majesty,  and  the  effect  of  the  whole,  though 
mournful,  was  indescribably  impressive.  It 
transported  me  back  to  the  similar  but  far 
more  perfect  moonlight  grandeur  of  the 
Colisssnm'  (iii.  49).   See  Lydda. 

LOIS,  the  grandmother  of  Timothy,  whose 
faith,  transmitted  through  his  mother,  that 
disciple  inherited,  and  for  which  he  is  ad- 
dressed in  terms  of  praise  by  his  spiritual 
father,  the  apostle  Paul  (2  Tim.  i.  5).  The 
inestimable  advantage  of  pious  parents  is 
here  well  exemplified.  The  faith  of  Timothy, 
which  was  so  unfeigned,  deep,  and  ope- 
rative, as  to  call  forth  the  apostle's  eulogy, 
owed  much  of  its  excellence  to  Lois  and 
Eunice.  Faith,  indeed,  cannot,  like  goods 
and  chattels,  be  handed  from  mother  to 
child.  It  is  before  all  things  personal  in 
its  origin,  growth,  and  effects.  Tet  may  there 
be  in  a  family  a  perpetuation  of  sanctity, 
which,  originating  in  the  soul  of  a  grand- 
mother, passes  through  the  loving  heart  of 
a  mother,  and  so  unconsciously  forms  and 
blesses  the  mind  of  a  child,  acting  on  it  like 
the  air,  the  light,  and  the  sun,  so  as  to  foster, 
develop,  strengthen,  and  make  fruitful  all 
the  better  capabilities  of  his  souL  Happy 
the  lot  of  him  whose  inheritance  is  found  in 
ancestral  piety  and  an  honourable  name! 
Mark  also  how  Christianity  recognises  the 
worth  of  female  influence  in  education,  and 
associates  itself  with  what  is  purest  and 
loftiest  in  the  character  and  position  of 
woman! 

LOOKING-GLASS.    See  Glass. 

LORD  (T.),  which  in  the  English  seems 
to  have  borne  an  import  similar  to  that  of 
proprietor,  and  which  now  denotes  a  noble- 
man or  master,  stands  (with  other  words) 
for  two  Hebrew  terms,  Jehovah  and  Adonai,  the 
first  being  the  incommunicable  appellation  of 
the  Creator,  the  second  being  applied  to  God, 
but  more  frequently  to  human  beings  in  virtue 
of  some  office  or  dignity  held  by  them.  In 
Deut  x.  17,  we  thus  read : « The  Lord  (Jeho- 
vah) your  God  is  God  of  gods  and  Lord  of 
lords,  a  great  God/— where  (and  generally) 
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King  James's  translators  have  printed  the 
word  which  represents  *  Jehovah  *  with  a  capi- 
tal, Lord,  and  that  which  represents  human 
beings,  with  a  small  letter,  thus, '  lords.'  In 
the  epithet  'Lord  of  lords,'  the  same  word 
is  applied  to  God  and  to  man ;  but  in  order 
to  mark  that  the  first  refers  to  the  Almighty, 
it  also  appears  with  a  capital.  These  facts 
not  being  commonly  known,  the  meaning  of 
Scripture  is  often  misapprehended.  By  the 
mode  of  translating  pursued  in  the  English 
Bible,  the  force  of  passages  is  often  imper- 
fectly brought  out  The  passage  just  cited 
should  be  rendered  thus — 'Jehovah  your 
God  is  the  God  of  gods  and  the  Lord  of 
lords.'  The  following  are  instances  in  which 
Adonai  is  applied  to  human  or  created  beings, 
and  is  equivalent  to  our  '  Master,' '  Mister,' 
•  Sir'  or  '  Sire '  (Gen.  xviii.  12 ;  xix.  2 ;  xxiv. 
10,  12,  42;  xxxii.  18.  1  Sam.  zxvi.  17, 19. 
2  Sam.  xi.  11 ;  ziv.  9). 

In  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament  there 
is  only  one  word  to  represent  these  two. 
This  word  is  Kurios,  which  is  rendered 
'master'  in  Matt  vi.  24;  'sir'  in  xxi.  30; 
'lord'  (applied  to  a  man)  in  xviii.  20; 
'Lord'  (applied  to  God)  in  i.  20;  'Lord' 


(applied  to  Jesus)  in  vii.  21.  Numerous 
other  instances  of  a  similar  kind  present 
themselves;  in  determining  the  exact  im- 
port of  each  of  which  regard  must  be  had  to 
usage  and  the  context  In  process  of  time 
the  epithet '  the  Lord '  oame  to  be  descriptive 
of  Jeaus  (John  xx.  2,  18, 20.  Acts  ix.  1 1 ) ; 
hence  arose  this  compound, '  the  Lord  Jesus' 
(xv.  11,  in  Tisehendorf),  and  *  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ'  (Rom.  xv.  6).  To  be  '  in  the  Lord,' 
is  to  be  Christians  (Bom.  xvi.  11) ;  those  '  who 
die  in  the  Lord '  are  probably  martyrs  (Rev. 
xiv.  13).'  Stand  fast  in  the  Lord/  means, '  be 
firm  in  your  Christian  profession'  (Philipp. 
iv.  1).  To  be  '  married  in  the  Lord,'  is  to  be 
married  to  a  Christian  (1  Cor.  vii.  89). 

LORDSHIP,  dominion,  either  supreme  or 
subordinate.  The  passage  in  Luke  xxii. 
25,  may  refer  to  the  latter.  The  epithet 
'  benefactors '  there  ascribed  by  our  Lord  to 
Gentile  rulers,  is  a  title  of  honour  given  to 
princes  and  others  by  states  which  they  ruled 
or  had  served.  On  an  inscription  found  at 
Pergamus,  the  consul  Julius  Quadratus  is 
designated  'the  benefactor  (euergeten)  of 
the  Pergamenoi.' 

On  the  coins  of  Syrian  monarchs  which 


were  circulating  in  Judea  in  our  Lord's  day, 
the  title  was  found,  and  from  them  he  may 
have  taken  the  term.  The  tetradrachm  here 
engraved  is  of  the  Syrian  king,  Antiochus 
Eucrgetes.  The  obverse  bears  the  royal  por- 
trait ;  the  reverse,  Pallas  holding  a  figure  of 
Victory;  legend  (money)  of  king  Antiochus 
Euergetes;  and  the  date,  175  year  of  the 
era  of  the  Seleucids,  that  is  137  A.  C. 

Our  Lord's  object  in  the  passage  was  to 
discourage  not  only  the  assumption  of  do- 
minion among  his  disciples,  but  also  the 
interchange  of  flattering  titles. 

LOT  (T.,  German  loos)  represents  a  He- 
brew word  signifying  a  small  stone  employed 
in  casting  lots  or  deciding  things  by  cast- 
ing stones  or  pieces  of  wood  into  some 
receptacle,  as  the  bosom  formed  by  throwing 
one  end  of  the  large  cloak  over  the  left  arm, 
the  determination  being  held  to  depend  on 
the  will  of  Jehovah  (Prov.  xvi.  83 ;  comp. 
Lev.  xvi.  8).  From  signifying  the  means  of 
deciding  or  apportioning,  lot  came  to  denote 
the  thing  assigned,  the  portion,  the  condition 


( Jer.  xiii.  25.  Ps.  xvi.  5.  Prov.  L  14).  Comp. 
Esther  iii.  7;  ix.  24. 

LOVE  (T).     See  Chabitt. 

LUCIFER  (L.  lux,  'light,'  and  fsro,  'I 
bear')  stands  in  Is.  xiv.  12  for  a  Hebrew 
word  which,  from  a  root  signifying  '  to  be 
bright'  denotes  the  morning  star,  and,  figu- 
ratively, the  king  of  Babylon.  TertnUian 
and  others  have  here  found  evidence  of  the 
fall  of  the  angel 8.    Comp.  Luke  x.  18. 

LUCIUS  of  Cyrene,  a  teacher  in  the  church 
at  Antioch  (Acts  xiii.  1),  who  afterwards 
became  a  companion  in  labour  of  the  apostle 
Paul  (Rom.  xvi.  21).  He  is  said  to  have 
been  ordained  by  Paul  bishop  of  Cenchrea*. 
Other  authorities  make  him  bishop  of  his 
native  country  and  of  Laodicea. 

LUCRE  (L.  lucrum,  'gain'),  connected 
with  {iterative,  signifies  'gain,'  and  is  so 
used  in  Philipp.  i.  21;  iii.  7.  The  cha- 
racter of  what  is  acquired  depends  on  its 
qualities,  as  well  as  the  motives  and  pur- 
poses of  him  who  makes  the  acquisition. 
Gain  therefore  may  be  good  or  bad.  •  Lucre,* 
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in  its  earliest  use  in  our  language,  did  not 
of  necessity  involve  any  thing  blameworthy, 
but  it  soon  came  to  be  employed  with  this 
implication ;  thus  Wiclif, 

'  Joie  ghe  in  Crii t,  and  eschewe  ghe  man  defoulid 
with  lucre* 

In  Titus  L  11,  'filthy  lucre,'  the  incul- 
patory epithet  is  dne  to  one  in  the  original 
which  means  base.  The  passage,  1  Tim. 
iii  3,  declaring  that  a  bishop  should  'not 
be  greedy  of  filthy  lucre,'  would  be  more 
correctly  rendered,  'free  from  the  love  of 
money.'  In  Heb.  ziii.  5,  the  same  com- 
pound Greek  word  is  Englished  by  '  without 
covetousness.'  It  is  'the  love  of  money' 
(in  the  Greek,  one  word,pfetiorgurw, '  love-of- 
money'),  not  money  itself,  that  Paul  de- 
scribes, and  correctly,  as  'the  root  of  all 
evil/  The  adjective  form  of  the  same  word, 
found  in  Luke  xvi.  14,  2  Tim.  iii.  2,  is 
rendered  'covetous.'  From  the  passages 
cited  it  appears  that  the  '  love-of-money ' 
was  a  source  of  corruption  even  in  the  in- 
fancy of  the  Christian  church 

LUD  (H.),  a  descendant  of  Shem  (Gen. 
x.  22),  is  in  Is.  lzvi.  19  connected  with 
Tarshish  and  other  Western  parts ;  in  Ezek. 
zxviL  10,  with  Persia ;  and  in  Ezek.  xxx.  0, 
with  Cush,  or  what  is  translated  '  Ethiopia.' 

Another  ancestral  stem  is  found  in  the 
Luditn  descendants  of  Ham  through  Mizraim 
(Gen.  x.  6,  13),  termed  in  Jer.  xlvi  9,  Ly- 
dians,  and  mentioned  together  with  Cush. 

The  former  has  been  found  in  the  Lydians 
of  Asia  Minor;  the  latter,  in  the  Libyians 
(taken  in  a  restricted  sense)  of  Africa,  also 
in  the  Abyssinians.     See  i.  614. 

LUKE  (probably  from  the  Latin  lux, 
'light;'  the  Greek  luko$, 'a  wolf,' has  been 
preferred)  is  the  name—*  Luke,  the  beloved 
physician' — given  to  a  fellow-believer  and 
companion  by  Paul,  who  was  with  him  when 
the  latter  wrote  his  letter  to  the  Colossians, 
to  whom  Luke  was  obviously  known  (Col. 
ir.  14).  A  person  of  the  same  name  is 
mentioned  in  2  Tim.  iv.  1 1,  '  Luke  is  with 
me/  as  being  with  Paul  and  known  to  Ti- 
mothy at  the  time  that  he  wrote  the  second 
epistle  to  his  '  son  in  the  faith.'  Again  is 
Lake  spoken  of  by  Paul  in  his  letter  to 
Philemon  (24),  as  one  of  his  fellow-labourers. 
That  these  three  passages  refer  to  the  same 
person  is  very  probable ;  and  from  them  we 
learn  that  Luke  was  by  profession  a  physi- 
cian, in  faith  a  Christian,  and  in  pursuit  a 
fellow-labourer  with  the  apostle  to  the  Gen- 
tiles; also,  that  he  was  well  known  in  the 
Christian  church.  The  probably  Latin  (Lit- 
canut)  origin  of  the  name,  and  the  fact  of 
Luke's  being  found  with  Paul  in  Borne, 
afford  very  slight  reasons  for  thinking  him 
of  Roman  blood. 

We  have  stated  all  that  can  be  clearly  de- 
duced from  the  Scriptures  respecting  Luke. 
This  person,  however,  is  generally  regarded 
as  the  author  of  the  Gospel  bearing  his 


name,  and  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and 
he  is  believed  to  have  accompanied  Paul  in 
his  missionary  travels,  because  the  writer  of 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  speaks  of  himself 
as  being  with  Paul  on  certain  other  occa- 
sions (Acts  x.  16,  teq. ;  xx.  5,  teq.),  and  on 
his  last  visit  to  Jerusalem  (xxi.  1,  seq.)  and 
his  voyage  to  Rome  (xxvii.  xxviii.).  Before, 
however,  we  can  use  these  passages  in  a 
sk etch  of  Luke's  life,  it  must  be  proved  that 
Luke  wrote  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (see 
the  article).  Holding  that  this  Luke  was 
the  author  of  the  Gospel  called  by  his  name, 
Eusebius  and  others  make  the  author  a  na- 
tive of  Antioch,  in  Syria,  though  this  opi- 
nion may  have  arisen  from  confounding 
Luke  with  Lucius  of  Cyrene,  mentioned  in 
Acts  xiii.  1.  From  Col.  iv.  14,  comp.  11, 
Winer  thinks  it  likely  Luke  was  not  of 
Hebrew  origin — a  conclusion  for  which  he 
finds  support  in  the  purer  Greek  in  which 
his  writings  are  penned,  and  the  more  general 
ideas  with  which  they  are  pervaded ;  though 
that  critic  is  of  opinion  that  a  sufficient 
cause  of  the  facts  is  assigned  by  supposing 
Luke  to  have  been  an  Hellenistio  Jew. 
Ecclesiastical  history  represents  him  to  have 
been  one  of  the  Seventy.  If  so,  he  could 
not  have  written  the  Gospel ;  for  in  the  in- 
troduction he  speaks  of  himself  as  not  an 
eye-witness  of  the  recorded  events.  Jerome 
says  he  died  in  the  eighty-fourth  year  of  his 
life.  Others  make  him  to  have  suffered 
martyrdom  in  Greece.  According  to  Epi- 
phanius,  he  preached  chiefly  in  France. 

The  little  that  is  with  certainty  known  of 
Luke  may  give  a  lesson  of  caution  to  those 
who  make  the  credibility  of  the  Gospel  nar- 
ratives dependent  on  names  and  persons. 
The  real  character  and  true  claims  of  the 
Scriptures  may  be  best  learnt  from  their 
own  contents. 

LUKE,  THE  GOSPEL  OF,  which  holds 
the  third  place  in  the  evangelical  narratives 
of  the  New  Testament,  was  probably  written 
not  long  after  that  of  Matthew.  At  the  very 
opening  of  the  subject,  the  writer,  in  a  few 
pregnant  words,  lets  us  know  why  he  under- 
took the  task  of  writing  a  Gospel,  and  what 
he  proposed  to  accomplish.  From  his  re- 
marks it  appears  that,  before  he  wrote,  many 
had  undertaken  to  draw  up  a  narrative  of 
the  events  that  had  taken  place  in  the  Chris- 
tian church,  and  that  these  writers  had  derived 
their  materials  from  eye-witnesses  and  mi- 
nisters of  the  Lord  Jesus.  Hence  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  task  of  composing  these  nar- 
ratives was  entered  on  by  persons  who  were 
not  eye-witnesses,  though  we  are  not  justified 
in  pushing  the  conclusion  so  far  as  to 
declare  that  no  eye-witnesses  wrote  narratives 
of  the  kind.  It  is,  however,  in  general  obvi- 
ous that  a  spoken  preceded  a  written  Gospel, 
and  that  the  pen  was  not  assumed  till  after 
the  lapse  of  years.  The  existence  of  the 
narratives  which  these  many  writers  had 
02 
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put  forth  would  have  rendered  it  unnecessary 
for  Luke  to  write,  had  he  not  for  some  reason 
been  dissatisfied  with  what  had  been  done. ' 
Where  his  dissatisfaction  lay,  he  has  not 
informed  us.  But  it  seemed  good  to  him 
also  to  write.  His  competency  for  the  task 
he  quietly  intimates  in  saying  that  he  had 
accurately  investigated  every  thing  from  the 
first,  relying  on  the  testimony  of  those  who 
had  seen  the  Lord.  And  he  intended  to 
compose  an  orderly  narrative,  giving  a  general 
outline  of  the  events,  in  order  that  Theo- 
philus,  a  private  friend,  might  have  satis- 
factory evidence  of  things  in  which  as  a 
Christian  he  had  already  been  carefully  in- 
structed. Whence  it  is  clear  that  the  third 
Gospel  was  written  by  a  Christian  who  had 
not  seen  Jesus,  at  a  time  when  contempo- 
raries of  the  Saviour  were  alive,  with  the 
special  view  of  correcting  what  he  judged 
incorrect  in  already  existing  narratives,  and 
furnishing  solid  grounds  to  a  private  friend, 
if  not  through  him  to  others,  for  holding 
fast  in  the  faith  of  the  Christian  church. 
This,  therefore,  must  be  considered  as  a 
corrective  account  If  corrective,  it  is  not 
accordant  with  that  by  which  it  was  pre- 
ceded. Hence  arises  a  doubt  whether  they 
who  attempt  to  bring  the  evangelical  narra- 
tives into  harmony,  do  not  proceed  on  an 
unwarranted  assumption,  namely,  that  their 
writers  saw  every  thing  with  the  same  eyes, 
and  intended  to  publish  narratives  of  the 
same  import  Luke's  Gospel  has  an  argu- 
mentative aim,  for  it  was  designed  to  prove 
the  certainty  of  facts  and  convictions  held 
in  the  primitive  church.  It  has  also  an  his- 
torical purpose,  presenting  us  with  a  nearer 
approach  to  history  than  either  of  the  other 
evangelists,  inasmuch  as  the  writer  professes, 
after  inquiry  and  investigation,  and  having 
read  what  was  previously  written  on  the 
subject,  as  well  as  heard  the  testimony  of 
eye-witnesses,  to  compose  an  orderly  narra- 
tive of  events  regarding  an  historical  per- 
sonage, the  founder  of  a  new  religion.  Hence 
we  may  describe  this  Gospel  by  these  three 
epithets — it  is  corrective,  argumentative,  and 
historical.  The  model,  however,  according 
to  which  its  historical  character  is  formed, 
is  to  be  looked  for,  not  in  modern  nor  in 
profane  writers,  but  in  the  national  histories 
of  the  Jews;  for  wherever  the  writer  was 
born,  he  has  clearly  guided  himself  by  the 
literature  of  the  country  and  age  to  which 
belonged  the  subject  of  his  narrative.  Ac- 
cordingly, it  is  not  a  critical,  but  a  popular, 
history  that  we  have  before  us. 

These  are  the  facts  which  are  deducible 
from  the  four  introductory  verses.  Should 
they  on  investigation  prove  to  be  confirmed 
and  illustrated  by  the  contents  of  the  Scrip- 
ture, that  Scripture  will  thereby  appear  ge- 
nuine and  credible. 

The  Gospel  may  be  divided  into  the  fol- 
lowing portions :  I.  shows  the  divine  influ- 


ence in  the  birth  of  John  the  Baptist,  whose 
office  many  do  not  well  understand;  and, 
giving  an  account  of  the  history  of  Christ's 
earliest  days,  presents  the  effect  on  it  of  po- 
litical influences,  with  circumstances  and 
observations  exhibiting  the  destination  of 
the  child  (i. — ii.).  II.  contains  preparatory 
circumstances,  presenting  the  favourable 
bearing  of  John's  doctrine  on  civil  relations, 
and  his  testimony  to  Christ,  whose  genealogy 
is  traced  back  to  Adam,  in  order  to  exhibit 
him  as  'the  Saviour  of  all  men'  (iiL).  III. 
after  an  acoount  of  the  temptation,  brings  us 
to  the  public  ministry  of  Jesus,  whose  chief 
doctrine  is  the  universal  grace  of  God  (iv. 
ix.  60).  IV.  speaks  of  a  journey  to  Jerusalem, 
of  which  Luke  only  contains  an  account, 
setting  forth  the  impartial  love  of  God  to- 
wards his  creatures  (ix.  61 — xviii.  14).  V. 
narrates  the  last  events  before  the  Lord's 
passion  (xviii.  15— xxi.).  VI.  speaks  of 
Jesus'  sufferings,  death,  resurrection,  and 
ascension  (xxii.  24). 

We  now  pass  to  a  report  of  the  particular 
features  which  we  have  discovered  on  a 
perusal  of  the  entire  book,  and  which  cor- 
respond with  the  information  gathered  from 
the  brief  proem. 

The  writer  betokens  the  historical  nature 
of  his  undertaking,  and  the  care  he  employed 
in  the  task,  by  incidental  remarks  as  to  the 
exact  time  of  events,  such  as  the  season  of  the 
day,  and  the  interval  between  one  event  and 
another  (ix.  12,  28  ;  x.  21 ;  xiii.  31 ;  xx.  19 ; 
xxii.  69;  xxiii.  44;  xxiv.  1,  13,  29). 

The  historical  character  of  the  narrative, 
as  well  as  the  late  period  when  it  was  penned, 
is  evidenced  by  the  use  of  the  past  tense  in 
which  certain  events  are  spoken  of  (iv.  29 ; 
xxiv.  13) ;  also  by  the  writer's  abstaining 
from  definite  notes  of  time  and  place  when 
he  did  not  possess  them :  their  absence  after 
his  investigations  seems  to  imply  that  when 
he  wrote  they  were  no  longer  recoverable 
(viii.  I,  22;  xi.  I;  xvii.  12;  xx.  1). 

The  historical  character  of  Luke's  Gospel 
is  evinced  by  the  regard  paid  to  historical 
data,  such  as  names  of  kings  and  rulers, 
as  well  as  dates  (i.  5 ;  ii  1 — 3 ;  iiL  1,  2, 19, 
28,  88 ;  vii.  11 ;  viii.  8 ;  ix.  7). 

The  writer  possessed  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  ideas,  rites,  customs,  and  coun- 
try of  the  Jews,  so  that,  if  not  himself  «f 
Hebrew  lineage,  he  must  have  had  inter- 
course with  some  one  who  of  his  own  per- 
sonal knowledge  was  acquainted  with  the 
subject  (i.  5,  uq. ;  specially  19,  teq.t  26,  uq. ; 
ii.  5,  22—24,  36,  42,  46 ;  iiL  4 ;  iv.  41 ;  v. 
14;  vi.  1,  uq.;  xix.  29,  40;  xxiii.  60,  uq.; 
xxiv.  44,  uq.).  Strikingly  is  this  position 
illustrated  in  the  parable  of  the  Good  Sama- 
ritan (x.  80,  uq.),  in  which  there  are  three 
indications  of  reality,  if  not  of  the  testimony 
of  an  eye-witness :  I.  The  site  of  the  para- 
ble is  peculiarly  well  chosen  for  the  story, 
showing  a  minute  acquaintance  with  Pales- 
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tint;  II.  the  journey  from  Jerusalem  to 
Jericho  is  now  known  to  be  correctly  de- 
scribed as  a  going  down  (30),  for  Jericho 
lay  some  25(H)  feet  lower  than  Jerusalem ; 
III.  the  Samaritans,  in  consequence  of  the 
hostility  prevailing  between  them  and  the 
Jews,  had  built  near  Jericho  an  inn  for  the 
accommodation  of  their  countrymen  travel- 
ling from  the  south  to  the  north;  for  in 
Jadea  generally  inns  did  not  exist,  since 
among  the  Jews  hospitality  supplied  what 
travellers  required.     (Kiihndl.) 

The  author  is  well  informed  as  to  the 
personal  history  of  the  8aviour:  for  in- 
stance, he  mentions  Jesus'  practice  of  retiring 
for  private  prayer  (vL  12;  ix.  18 ;  xi.  1 ;  see 
also  xiv.  I ;  xix.  41,  seq. ;  xx.  27,  teq. ;  spe- 
cially xxi.  87,  88). 

The  Gospel  contains  explanatory  remarks 
which  show  that  the  writer  contemplated 
for  his  readers  persons  who  were  not  of 
Hebrew  origin  (i.  9 ;  ii.  22,  28 ;  ix.  10 ;  xix. 
29;  xx.  27;  xxiii.  12,  17;  xxiii.  51). 

The  advent  of  the  kingdom  of  God  is 
placed  within  the  life  of  the  existing  gene- 
ration (ix.  27) ;  but  it  is  described  as  of  a 
spiritual  kind,  coming  not  with  outward 
show  (xvii.  20),  because  it  is  an  internal 
principle  (21),  yet  as  manifested  by  certain 
external  tokens,  especially  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  eagles  on  the  Roman  standards 
in  Jerusalem.  The  union  of  those  points  of 
view  seems  to  show  that  the  Gospel  could 
not  be  composed  long  before  the  conquest 
of  Titus,  when  the  eagles  were  gathered  to- 
gether in  the  metropolis  of  Judea,  and,  under 
the  auspices  of  Paul,  a  spiritual  view  of  the 
gospel  had  gained  prevalence  in  opposition 
to  the  Judaical.  Even  a  later  date  would 
scarcely  be  inconsistent  with  the  views  given 
of  the  second  advent  of  Christ  In  zxiv.  13 
we  read,  'Emmaus  was,'  ccc. ;  seeming  to  im- 
ply that,  when  penned,  the  devastations  of 
the  Roman  army  had  destroyed  the  place. 

This  Gospel  is  of  a  liberal  spirit ;  making 
the  essence  of  Christianity  to  consist  in  an 
internal  principle  of  faith  and  love,  and  pre- 
senting it  as  designed  for  all,  on  the  simple 
condition  of  faith  in  Christ  (ii.  10,  14,  31, 
32 ;  iii.  6 ;  vii.  9,  36,  seq.,  specially  47,  50 ; 
nii.  21,  48, 50 ;  ix.  51,  teq. ;  x.  25,  seq.f  spe- 
cially 83 ;  xi.  28  ;  xii.  22,  teq. ;  xiii.  1 ;  xiv. 
13,  21,  23 ;  xv.  3—32 ;  xxiv.  47).  Some  of 
these  passages  indicate  a  feeling  of  the  writer, 
favourable  towards  the  Gentiles,  which  in- 
volved a  distinct  statement  of  the  rejection 
of  the  Jews.  8ee  specially  xvi.  19 — 31 ;  xx.  9. 
Evidence  of  a  similar  tendency  is  found  in 
passages  that  betray  a  disposition  to  qualify 
the  position  of  pre-eminence  in  which  Peter 
is  placed  by  Matthew. 

The  doctrine  taught  by  Paul,  that  men's 
works  are  of  no  avail  to  earn  salvation,  which 
is  freely  given  on  condition  of  faith  in  Christ, 
is  intimated  in  this  Gospel  as  openly  and  ex- 
plicitly as  we  may  expect  to  find  it  in  an  his- 


torical narrative  (xvii.  10,  19 ;  xv.  11,  seq. ; 
xviii.  8,  10— 17,  42;  xix.  9,  10;  xxi  1—4. 
The  writer  agrees  with  Paul  in  his  account 
of  the  Lord's  Supper  (Luke  xxii.  19,  20. 
1  Cor.  xi.  24—26 ;  comp.  Luke  xxiv.  34  with 
1  Cor.  xv.  5). 

Instances  in  which  a  feeling  adverse  to 
Peter  or  his  doctrine  is  evinced  may  be 
found  in  these  passages,  compared  with  cor- 
responding ones  in  Matthew  (ix.  20,  Matt 
xvi.  17;  ix.32,  Matt  xvii.  ltseq.;  x.  1—16, 
Matt  xvi.  17—19;  xii.  41,  xxii.  31,  seq., 
Matt  xxvi.  33). 

If  we  put  together  the  several  facts  that 
we  have  deduced  from  the  Gospel  itself,  we 
are  warranted  to  declare  that  we  have  here  a 
writing  which  has  an  historical  aim,  de- 
signed to  exhibit  the  preaching  of  the  gos- 
pel of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Saviour  of  the  world, 
and  in  so  doing,  to  establish  his  claims  on 
a  solid  basis ;  particularly  in  such  a  manner 
as  might  maintain  that  large  and  liberal  in- 
terpretation of  the  doctrine  and  work  of 
Jesus  which  found  its  promulgator  and  ad- 
vocate in  Paul ;  under  whose  auspices,  there- 
fore, it  appears  to  have  been  written,  at  a 
comparatively  late  period,  with  a  view  to  the 
instruction  of  Gentile  readers,  by  one  who 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  mind  of  the 
apostle  to  the  Gentiles,  with  the  events  of 
which  he  writes,  and  with  the  country,  the 
manners,  usages,  and  rites  of  the  Jewish 
people.  In  these  facts  we  have  a  safe  ground 
for  receiving  the  Scripture  as  in  substance 
historically  correct.  We  also  see  reason  to 
think  that  Luke,  of  whom  we  have  spoken 
in  a  previous  article,  may  have  been  its 
author.  This  probability,  thus  gathered  from 
the  Gospel,  is  confirmed  by  testimonies  of 
the  early  fathers  of  the  church.  Irensus 
(born  120 — 140  A.  D.)  expressly  declares 
that '  Luke,  a  follower  of  Paul,  set  down  in 
a  book  the  gospel  preached  by  him  '  (Paul). 
The  passage  whence  these  words  are  ex- 
tracted  seems  to  imply  that  Luke's  Gospel 
was  written  after  that  of  Matthew,  in  agree- 
ment with  what  we  have  already  intimated. 
The  identity  of  our  Gospel  with  that  read  by 
Irenseus  is  put  beyond  a  question  by  a  sum- 
mary of  its  contents  still  to  be  found  in  that 
father's  writings.  That  Luke  was  the  author 
of  the  Gospel  is  equally  attested  by  Origen, 
Eusebius,  and  Jerome,  while  the  two  last 
affirm  that  he  also  wrote  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.    See  i.  20.    Gospel. 

LUNATIC  (L.  lunaf  the  moon'),  translated 
from  a  participle  whose  root  is  seleni,  '  the 
moon,'  denotes  a  person  who  was  accounted 
moon-stricken.  The  disease  appears  to  have 
been  epilepsy,  which  was  thought  to  return  at 
the  time,  and  become  severe  with  the  increase, 
of  the  new  moon.  In  a  very  early  apocry- 
phal work,  lunatics  are  enumerated  among 
those  who  are  vexed  with  evil  demons.  See 
Devil.  Shakspere  (Othello,  v.  2)  alludes 
to  the  superstition : 
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'  It  ii  the  very  error  of  the  moon : 
She  comes  more  nearer  earth  than  she  was  wont, 
And  makes  men  mad.' 

LYBIA,  a  district  of  Northern  Africa, 
which  on  the  east  is  bounded  by  Egypt,  on 
the  south  by  sandy  deserts,  on  the  west  by 
Ntimidia,  and  on  the  north  by  the  Mediter- 
ranean. It  was  peopled  by  Lehabim,  off- 
spring of  Mizraim  (Gen.  x.  13).  In  2  Ghron. 
xii  8,  the  inhabitants  are  called  Lubims. 
See  xvi.  8.  Dan.  xi.  43.  Nahum  iii.  9.  Ly- 
bta,  as  a  general  name  for  (the  northern 
parts  of)  Africa,  was  considered  as  a  third 
part  of  the  earth.  The  term  had  an  indefi- 
nite meaning,  and  accordingly  we  find  in 
Acts  ii.  10,  '  the  parts  of  Lybia  about  Cy- 
rene.'    See  Cyrbhe. 

LYCAONIA,  a  province  of  Asia  Minor, 
to  which  belonged  the  cities  of  Lystra  and 
Derbe,  whither  Paul  fled  from  Iconium  (Acts 
xiv.  1 — 6),  which  is  commonly  accounted 
the  capital  of  Lycaonia.  There  is,  however, 
much  uncertainty  respecting  the  divisions  of 
this  part  of  Asia  Minor.  From  the  eleventh 
verse  it  appears  that  the  vernacular  tongue 
was  one  to  which  the  apostle  was  unused ; 
but  whether  it  was  a  dialect  of  the  Assyrian 
or  a  corrupt  kind  of  Greek,  cannot  be  deter- 
mined. 

LTGIA,  a  south-western  district  of  Lesser 
Asia,  of  which  the  capital,  Patra  (Acts  xx.  1 ), 
and  Myra,  a  maritime  city  (xxvii.  5),  are 
mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  The  Ly- 
cians,  living  near  the  coast,  were  a  seafaring, 
brave,  and  commercial  people,  and  as  such, 
preserved  their  independence  in  a  republi- 
can form  of  government  down  to  the  time 
of  the  emperor  Claudius. 

LYDDA  (H.  Lod,  1  Chron.  viii.  12),  af- 
terwards Diospolis,  a  town  in  the  vale  of 
Sharon,  not  far  south  of  Joppa  (Acts  ix.  82 — 
34).  Here  St.  George  is  said  to  have  been 
buried.  From  the  fourth  century  Lydda  was 
a  bishop's  see,  which  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury was  renewed  by  the  crusaders,  and 
named  after  that  the  patron  saint  of  England. 
The  modern  Ludd  is  a  considerable  village, 
with  remains  of  the  church  of  St.  George. 

LYDIA,  a  fruitful  and  commercial  district 
of  Asia  Minor,  having  Phrygia  on  the  east, 
Caria  on  the  south,  Ionia  and  the  JCgean 
sea  on  the  west,  and  Mysia  on  the  north ; 
with  the  cities  Philadelphia,  Sard  is,  and 
Thyatira.     See  Lud. 

LYDIA,  a  woman  of  Thyatira,  dwelling  at 
Philippi,  who  dealt  in  purple  garments,  and 
whom,  with  her  household,  Paul  converted 
to  the  Lord  Jesus  (Acts  xvi.  14, 15,40).  In 
the  places  where,  owing  to  the  sm  aline  ss  of 
their  number  or  the  intolerance  of  the  ma- 
gistrates, the  Jews  had  no  synagogue,  they 
met  together  for  worship  without  the  gates 
of  the  city,  beneath  a  roof  perhaps  of  a  pri- 
vate house,  or  in  the  open  air,  under  the 


shade  of  a  tree  or  near  the  margin  of  a  river, 
where  water  for  ablutions  was  at  hand.  In 
one  of  these  assemblies,  Lydia  heard  and 
received  the  word  from  the  lips  of  Paul,  to 
whom,  as  was  both  natural  and  proper,  she 
cordially  gave  hospitality.  From  the  speci- 
fic mention  of  her  business,  we  may  suppose 
that  she  was  opulent,  and  find  in  her  case, 
as  in  so  many  others,  that  the  free  and  mu- 
tually beneficial  intercourse  of  commerce  had 
opened  her  heart  to  higher  impressions,  and 
prepared  it  for  giving  a  welcome  to  the  new 
doctrine,  though  as  yet  it  was  '  every  where 
spoken  against'  How  humble,  yet  how  sub- 
lime, is  Christianity  in  its  origin  I  The  re- 
storation of  its  native  power  must  be  pre- 
ceded by  the  revival  of  its  primitive  sim- 
plicity. 

LYSANIAS.    See  Abilxke 

LYSIAS  CLAUDIUS,  the  chief  captain  or 
tribune  (colonel)  of  the  cohort  that  formed 
the  garrison  of  Jerusalem,  whose  barracks 
were  in  the  Tunis  Antonia,  at  the  north- 
western corner  of  the  temple,  near  which 
Paul,  in  danger  of  his  life  from  Hebrew 
zealots,  was  rescued  by  the  speedy  descent 
of  the  Roman  soldiers.  Throwing  the  apos- 
tle into  chains  for  the  sake  of  safety,  Lysias 
asked  what  were  his  crimes,  and,  obtaining 
no  satisfactory  answer,  sent  him  into  the 
fortress,  where  he  would  have  had  him  exa- 
mined under  the  lash,  but  that  Paul  effectu- 
ally pleaded  his  rights  as  a  Roman  citizen. 
Next  day,  Lysias  commanded  the  Sanhedrim 
to  meet  in  order  to  investigate  the  matter. 
A  dissension  arose  which  again  endangered 
the  life  of  Paul,  who,  at  die  command  of 
Lysias,  was  taken  back  into  the  tower.  The 
excitement  in  the  city  grew  worse.  A  band 
of  assassins  determined  to  waylay  the  apos- 
tle, but  were  disappointed  by  the  Roman 
commander,  who  eventually  sent  the  apostle 
to  his  superior  officer  at  Casarea  (Acts  xxi. 
— xxiii.  1—30). 

Lysias  in  these  proceedings  appears  as 
the  soldier.  Intent  on  the  preservation  of 
the  peace,  he  is  prompt  in  all  his  measures 
to  repress  tumult  and  save  Paul  from  the 
rage  of  his  persecutors.  But  his  ideas  of 
right  and  justice  are  purely  professional. 
Thinking  of  no  other  duty  than  that  of 
keeping  order,  he  put  the  apostle  into  chains, 
and  would  have  used  torture  in  his  investi- 
gations. Still,  Lysias  appears  to  advantage 
by  the  side  of  the  crafty  priests  and  the  ra- 
bid bigots  whose  fell  purposes  he  defeated. 

LYSTRA,  a  town  in  the  province  of  Lyca- 
onia, in  Asia  Minor,  not  far  from  Derbe,  south 
of  Iconium,  the  modern  Lutik.  Thither  Paul 
and  Barnabas  fled,  and  there  they  taught  and 
worked  miracles  (Aots  xiv.  1,  4 — 6;  xvii 
18—22.  2  Tim.  iii.  11).  Lystra  was  pro- 
bably the  native  place  of  Timothy  (Acts 
xvi.  1). 
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MAACAH  (H.),  a  city  and  distriot  in 
{Southern  8yria,  at  the  foot  of  Anti-Leba- 
non, which  took  part  with  the  Ammonites 
against  David  (2  Samuel  x.  6,  8),  and  was 
conquered  by  the  Assyrians  (2  Kings  xv. 
29). 

MACEDONIA— a  country  which,  under 
the  Romans,  had  maritime  Thrace  and  the 
iEgean  sea  on  the  east;  the  same,  Thes- 
ealy,  and  Epirus,  on  the  south ;  Illyria  on 
the  west ;  and  on  the  north,  Dardania,  Mce- 
sia,  and  Thrace — was  raised  to  power  and 
fame  by  Philip,  the  father  of  Alexander  the 
Great  (360—236  A.  C).  It  became  a  Ro- 
man province  in  142  A.  C.  There  Paul  and 
his  companions  preached  the  gospel,  and 
from  its  inhabitants  he  obtained  pecuniary 
aid  for  poor  believers  in  Jerusalem  (Rom. 
xv.  26) ;  thus  giving  a  proof  of  the  universal 
aim  and  tendency  of  the  Christian  religion, 
affording  the  first  instance  of  that  genuine 
benevolence  whioh  led  one  and  a  distant  part 
of  the  world  to  take  a  practical  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  another,  and  showing  that  the 
foundations  had  been  laid  of  not  only  a  more 
extensive  and  durable,  but  incomparably  more 
benign  kingdom  than  that  whioh,  in  the  mind 
said  energies  of  Alexander,  had  gone  forth 
from  its  boundaries.  Gains  and  Aristarchus 
were  men  of  Macedonia  (Acts  xix.  29 ;  xxvii. 
2).  Mention  is  made  in  the  New  Testament 
of  several  of  its  cities — Neapolis,  Philippi, 
Amphipolis,  Apollonia,  Thessalonica,  and 
Berea.     See  Achaia  and  Gbeecb. 

MAGDALA  (H.  a  tower),  a  place  in  Gali- 
lee, on  the  western  shore  of  its  lake  (Matt. 
xv.  89)  ;  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  same 
as  Migdal-el  (Josh.  xix.  38),  and  found  in 
the  modern  village  Medschdel,  whioh  lies 
north  of  Tiberias,  in  a  plain  on  the  margin 
of  the  lake.  Magdala  is  the  birth-place  of 
Mary  Magdalene,  and  of  several  rabbins 
mentioned  in  the  Talmud. 

MAGICIAN  (from  magi,  a  Persian  word 
found  in  Bab -mag,  which  occurs  in  Jer. 
xxxix.  8,  13)  is  the  translation  of  a  term 
which  appears  to  signify,  '  a  sculptor  or 
former  of  hieroglyphics,'  and  is  the  name 
or  epithet  given  in  Egypt  to  priests  or  won- 
der-workers (Gen.  xli.  8,  24.  Exod.  vii  II, 
22),  and  in  Babylon  to  the  Magi  (Daniel  ii. 
10 ;  v.  11).  From  these  facts  it  appears  pro- 
bable that  the  perversion  of  science  to  the 
dark  purposes  of  art  and  imposture  must 
have  had  extensive  prevalence  in  very  early 
times.  The  Magi,  like  the  Levites,  were  a 
tribe  of  Medes,  to  whom  the  care  of  religious 
instruction  and  the  performance  of  religious 
observances  were  entrusted.  From  the  Medes 


the  caste  of  Magi  passed  to  the  Persians, 
and  these  Persian  Magi  are  a  very  renowned 
institute.  They  had  in  general  the  custody 
and  preservation  of  sacred  things,  being  at 
once  the  ministers  of  religion  and  the  lite- 
rati of  the  nation ;  also  soothsayers,  astro- 
logers, interpreters  of  dreams,  and  magi- 
cians. They  gave  special  attention  to  bodily 
purity,  stood  in  high  estimation  with  the 
monarch,  mixed  sometimes  in  politics,  and 
occasioned  the  downfol  of  thrones.  The 
Magi  in  the  last  half  of  the  seventh  century 
A. C.  were  subjected  to  a  reform  by  Zoroaster, 
who  divided  them  into  three  classes — novi- 
ciates, learners,  and  teachers.  In  Jeremiah 
xxxix.  3, 13,  an  order  of  Magi  appears  among 
the  Chaldeans,  who  possessed,  like  the  Medo- 
Persians,  a  regularly  organised  learned  caste. 
These  were  '  the  wise  men  of  Babylon'  ^Dan. 
ii.  12,  18,  24),  called  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  Chaldeei,  but  also  Magi.  They  were 
connected  with  the  temple  of  Belus,  engaged 
in  astronomical  observations  and  calculations 
which  had  a  connection  with  the  worship  of 
the  heavenly  bodies  prevalent  in  Babylon. 
With  these  aids  they  professed  to  foretel 
events,  presaging  human  fortunes  from  the 
stars,  the  flight  of  birds,  and  the  entrails 
of  victims.  In  the  Book  of  Daniel  they  ap- 
pear as  a  body  consisting  of  several  classes, 
over  whom  Daniel  was  made  chief,  or  Rab- 
mag  (Jer.  xxxix.  3.  Daniel  ii.  48).  In  the 
Roman  period  the  name  magi,  or  magicians, 
was  given  to  astrologers,  soothsayers,  and 
impostors  of  Asia,  who,  travelling  about 
practising  their  arts,  were  held  in  high  esti- 
mation as  physicians  and  interpreters  of 
dreams.  Of  this  class  was  Simon,  mentioned 
in  Acts  viii.  9, 18 ;  comp.  xiii.  6, 8.  Of  a  less 
degenerate  kind  were  the  wise  men  from  the 
East  who  came  to  do  homage  to  the  infant 
Jesus  (ii.  1,  seq.),  and  whose  character  is  in- 
directly given,  as  the  reader  may  learn  from 
the  preceding  statements,  in  strict  accord- 
ance with  historical  facts.    See  Astbolo- 

0EB8.         

MAGNIFY  (L.  magna*,  « great,'  and  fa- 
eio,  'I  make')  stands  mostly  for  a  Hebrew 
term  of  kindred  meaning,  and  signifies,  in 
general,  to  make  great ;  in  regard  to  God,  to 
honour,  extol,  or  adore  (Joshua  iv.  14.  Pa. 
xxxv.  27).  '  Magnificat,'  in  1  Chron.  xxii. 
0,  means  the  same  as  the  now  more  usual 
word, '  magnificent,'  grand  (grandis  in  Latin, 
*  great,' '  large '),  or  splendid. 

MAHANAIM  (H.  two  camps),  a  city  be- 
yond the  Jordan,  on  the  borders  of  Gad  and 
Manasseh  (Gen.  xxxii.  2.  Joshua  xiii.  26, 
30).  According  to  Josh.  xxi.  38,  it  belonged 
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to  the  Levites.  When  David,  after  Saal'a 
death,  had  taken  possession  of  Judah,  Ish- 
bosheth  went  to  Mahanaim  and  conducted 
his  government  (2  Sam.  ii.  8).  David  here 
pitched  his  camp,  in  opposition  to  Absalom's 
(xvii.  24).  Under  Solomon,  it  became  the 
centre  of  a  tax-district  (1  Kings  iv.  14). 

MAIL  (L.  macula,  'a  spot;'  F.  mailU, 
used  of  net-work,  and  of  the  rings  of  which 
one  kind  of  armour  was  made),  stands  in 
1  Sam.  xvii.  5,  for  a  word  which  in  the  ori- 
ginal signifies  'scales'  (Lev.  xi.  9).  and  so 
appears  to  mean, '  a  coat  of  scale-armour* — 
being  that  in  which  Goliath  was  clad.  See 
Bbioakdinb. 

MAKKEDAH  (H.  prostration),  a  royal 
Canaanitish  city,  conquered  by  Joshua  and 
given  to  Judah  (Joshua  x.  16,  28 ;  xii.  16 ; 
xv.  41),  lay  eight  Roman  miles  east  of  Eleu- 
theropolis. 

MAL  AC  HI  (H.  mettenger),  the  twelfth  and 
last  of  the  minor  prophets,  with  a  book  of 
the  same  name.  Of  the  writer's  parentage 
and  the  details  of  his  history,  nothing  is 
known.  He  has  been  referred  to  about  440 
A.  C,  on  the  ground  that  his  brief  writings 
point  to  the  period  of  Nehemiah.  As  his 
name  signifies  *  messenger,'  it  has  been 
doubted  whether  any  particular  person  is 
indicated.  The  writer  severely  reproves,  I. 
the  misconduct  of  the  priests  in  offering  im- 
proper sacrifices,  and  in  manifesting  par- 
tiality (i. — ii  10) ;  and  II.,  the  Jews  gene- 
rally for  an  idolatrous  transgression  (ii.  ]  1 — 
17).  He  then  (III.)  passes  on  to  announce 
the  sudden  advent  of  *  the  Messenger  of  the 
Covenant,'  whose  judicial  operation  is  de- 
scribed (iii.  1 — 6),  which  is  followed  by  ge- 
neral rebukes  and  exhortations,  accompanied 
by  promises,  among  which  is  this — '  all  na- 
tions shall  call  you  blessed'  (12).  A  time 
of  religious  excellence  and  happy  experience 
is  described  in  a  few  words  (16 — 18).  This 
is  followed  by  a  verse  of  fearful  import; 
afterwards  comes  a  new  and  bright  promise, 
at  the  end  of  which  stands  the  assurance 
that  Elijah  should  precede  and  prepare  the 
coming  of  the  great  day  of  Jehovah  (iv.). 
With  these  events  the  conversion  of  the 
Gentiles  is  clearly  connected  in  i.  11. 

MALCHUS  (H.  king),  a  slave  of  the  Jew- 
ish high-priest,  whose  right  ear  Peter,  in  his 
hot  zeal,  cut  off  with  a  sword.    The  wound 


was  healed  by  Jeans  (John  xviii.  10.  Luke 
xxii.  50,  51.  Matt.  xxvi.  61.  Mark  xiv.  47). 
This  event  is  connected  with  a  passage  by 
no  means  easy  to  interpret.  In  Luke  xxii. 
86,  teq.  our  Lord  enjoins,  *  He  that  has  not, 
let  him  sell  his  garment,  and  let  him  buy  a 
sword.  For  1  say  unto  you,  that  what  is 
written  must  now  be  accomplished  in  regard 
to  me,  And  he  was  reckoned  among  the 
transgressors.  And  they  said,  Lord,  behold, 
here  are  two  swords.  And  he  said  unto 
them,  It  is  enough.'  Taking  the  sword  as 
an  emblem  of  a  crisis  and  a  struggle,  we 
can  understand  how  Jesus  may  have  in- 
tended by  a  figure  to  represent  to  his  follow- 
ers the  approach  of  his  last  conflict.  His 
language,  however,  was  taken  literally.  Two 
swords  were  in  consequence  produced.  And 
the  reply  of  the  '  Prince  of  Peace '  appears 
to  sanction  what  had  been  done.  Tet  such 
a  sanction  is  entirely  discordant  with  his 
mission  and  with  language  which  he  imme- 
diately after  employs  (see  the  passage  re- 
ferred to  above).  If  the  incident  is  correctly 
recorded  by  Luke,  and  if  the  record  has 
come  down  into  our  hands  in  its  original 
state,  we  seem  to  have  no  alternative  but 
to  conjecture  that  there  was  in  our  Lord's 
manner,  or  in  the  tones  of  his  voice,  tome- 
thing  which  should  have  conveyed  a  dif- 
ferent impression  to  the  minds  of  his  dis- 
ciples. Nor  is  it  difficult  to  see  how,  in  the 
turmoil  and  grief  of  the  moment,  he  might 
have  failed  to  notice  that  they  had  taken, 
and  how  tbey  might  readily  receive,  a  wrong 
impression  as  to  what  his  meaning  was. 

This  passage,  however,  in  Luke,  serves  to 
explain  a  fact  which  shortly  after  appears  in 
all  the  four  evangelists,  namely,  that  in  the 
midst  of  this  small  band  of  religious  re- 
formers and  Jewish  peasants  a  sword  is 
found.  Its  existence  among  them,  the  mis- 
interpretation of  their  Master,  and  the  use 
made  of  the  sword,  are  all  referable  to  a 
more  general  fact,  namely,  the  Messianic 
expectations  which  filled  and  were  now  pro- 
minent and  active  in  their  minds,  making 
them  think  that  now  at  length  had  come  the 
long  wished-for  moment  to  strike  boldly  for 
God,  their  Master,  and  the  national  glory. 
We  subjoin  the  several  accounts  given  of 
the  employment  of  this  sword  and  its  conse- 
quences : 


Matthew. 
Behold,  one  of  them 
which  were  with  Jesus, 
stretched  out  his  hand 
and  drew  his  sword,  and 
■truck  a  servant  of  the 
high-priest,  and  smote  off 
his  ear.  Then  said  Jesus 
unto  him,  Put  up  again 
thy  sword  Into  his  place ; 
for  all  they  that  take  the 
■word  will  perish  with 
the  sword.  *  *  *  Thus  it 
must  be. 


Mark. 
One  of  them  that  stood 
by,  drew  a  sword  and 
smote  a  servant  of  the 
high-priest,  and  cut  off 
his  ear. 


Luke. 

When  they  which  were 
about  him  saw  what 
would  follow,  they  said 
unto  him,  Lord,  shall  we 
smite  with  the  sword  f 
And  one  of  them  smote 
the  servant  of  the  high- 
priest,  and  cut  off  his 
right  ear.  And  Jesus  an- 
swered and  said.  Suffer 
ye  thus  far.  And  he 
touched  his  ear  and  heal- 
ed him. 


John. 
Then  Simon  Peter,  hav- 
ing a  sword,  drew  it,  and 
■mote  the  high  -  priest's 
servant,  and  cut  off  his 
right  ear.  The  servant's 
name  was  Malchus.  Then 
said  Jesus  unto  Peter, 
Put  up  the  sword  into  the 
sheath ;  the  cup  which 
my  Father  hath  given 
me,  shall  I  not  drink  it? 
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actlces  possess,  beyond  the  re- 
als, •  value  in  their  bearing  on  the 
gossoon  of  the  accordance  and  di- 
soond  in  the  narratives  of  the  four 
its.  On  the  surface  of  the  matter 
tr  may  notioe  the  difloseness  of 
,  the  brevity  of  Mark,  and  the  par- 
ol John.  Yet  even  Mark's  concise 
unploys  descriptive  words ;  such  as 
iword  and  smote/  instead  of  simply 
•at  off  the  ear,'  es?..  which  denotes 
rding  tongas  or  pan  rf  an  eye-wit- 
t  is  carious  %nd*  interesting  to  ob- 
w  die  four  writers  supplement  each 
ftThat  in  Matthew  aad  Mark  is  aim- 
'  becomes  in  Luke  anl  John,  *  right 

•  general  phrase,  'his  (the  sword's) 
I  in  John  defined  as  'the  sheath.' 
4  three  evangelists  name  not  the 
or  the  person  stricken ;  John  names 
Peter,  the  second  Malchus.  All  ro- 
i  an  attendant  on  Jesus  smote  off  the 

slave  of  the  high-priest.  This  is 
md-faet  Bat  they  vary  in  accesso- 
>old  it  be  otherwise  if  they  were  in* 
it  witnesses  ?  The  variations  prove 
lependence,  and  so  add  a  confirma- 
rar  faith.    Yet  are  the  divergences 

hi  the  hands  of  an  enemy,  might 

to  bear  injuriously  on  their  histo- 
stworthiness.  'Does  not'— such  a 
it  argue — '  does  not  John  contradiot 
? — for  whereas  the  first  makes  Jesus 

all  they  that  take  the  sword  shall 
r  the  sword,  according  to  John  the 
rare,  The  cop  which  my  Father 
en  me,  shall  I  not  drink  it  ? — while 
ition  to  both,  Lake  reports  the  words 
i  mas.  Suffer  ye  thas  far.'  As  if 
mpossible  or  unlikely  that  all  these 
marks  fell  from  the  lips  of  Jesus, 
s  does  by  no  means  exclude  the 
hey  are  all  suitable  to  the  occasion. 
ofler  ye,'  fee.,  of  Luke  appears  to 
m  addressed  to  Malchus.  And  in 
<*•  words,  *  Thus  it  must  be,'  is  an 
mi  of  what  is  found  fully  uttered  in 
Oar  own  conviction  of  the  historic 
f  the  Gospels  is  confirmed  by  this 
f  diversity  in  details  with  agreement 
ance.  Yet  out  of  divergences  such 
,  has  Strauss  constructed  his  elabo- 
unent  against  Christianity. 
SFACTORS  (L.mab,  'ill/  and /act  o, 
,  the  representative  of  two  Greek 
gnifying  and  translated  '  evil-doers ' 
i.  12.  2  Tim.  ii.  9),  was  falsely  and 
'  applied  to  Jesus,  the  *  holy,  harm- 
i  undefined*  (John  xviii.  30),  and 
wo  criminals  who  were  crucified  at 

•  time  with  him  (Luke  xxiii.  S3). 
o  dose  an  adherence  to  the  Greek 
lis  English  version,  unless  care  is 
,  the  punctuation  and  reading,  may 
n  Lake  xxiii.  32,  to  class  our  Lord 
two  thieves.    The  impiety  is  avoided 


by  a  proper  rendering— 'there  ware  two 
others,  malefactors;'  or,  'two  others  who 
were  malefactors.' 

MALLOWS  (L.  malva,  G.  malacht)  is  in 
Job  xxx.  4 — where  only  it  occurs — the 
English  for  a  word,  maltoach,  which,  like  it  in 
sound,  may  not  bear  the  same  import,  though 
Biddulph  in  Syria  saw  near  Aleppo  many  poor 
people  gathering  mallows,  whose  sols  food  it 
constituted.  Compare  the  passage  in  Job. 
The  Hebrew  term  denotes  a  saline  plant 
Fiirst,  in  his  Hebrew  Concordance,  inclines 
to  the  opinion  that  it  is  the  plant  Halimus, 
which  he  says  the  people  of  Syria  call  Maluch. 
It  is  a  bosh  of  which  hedges  are  made, 
and  whose  leaves  are  cooked  and  eaten. 

MALTA,  or  ME  LIT  A,  a  well-known  island 
lying  off  the  southern  promontory  of  Sicily ,be- 
tween  that  island  and  the  coast  of  Africa.  On 
the  north-eastern  part  of  Malta  Paul  was  ship- 
wrecked (Acts  xxviii.  1).  The  island  had 
been  at  an  early  period  colonised  from  Carth- 
age, and  ee  long  as  that  city  existed,  it  waa 
distinguished  for  its  Carthaginian  manufac- 
tures, especially  weaving.  Malta  is  composed 
of  white  limestone,  so  soft  that  much  of  its 
surface  is  pulverised  and  formed  into  culti- 
vated terraces,  which  are  very  productive. 
The  climate  is  very  mild.  Winter  is  scarcely 
known.  Even  in  November,  oranges  and 
lemons  are  in  their  prime.  The  inhabitants 
are  of  a  dark  colour,  of  a  mixed  race,  and 
descended  from  Arabs  and  Carthaginians; 
they  speak  a  corrupt  dialect  of  the  Arabic 
with  many  old  Punic  words. 

The  capital,  LaValetta,  containing  20,000 
inhabitants,  is  a  fine  and  strongly  fortified 
city,  clean  and  well  paved,  with  good  stone 
houses,  high  and  airy,  forming  delightful 
residences ;  the  markets  are  well  stocked  and 
provisions  low.  Some  of  the  churches  in 
Malta  are  large  and  splendid;  St  John's 
is  the  most  celebrated ;  its  vaults  are  filled 
with  the  ashes  of  saints,  its  walls  covered 
with  gaudy  paintings,  and  its  dome  bears 
several  large  bells,  which  are  almost  con- 
stantly chiming  as  a  signal  of  some  reli- 
gious festivity. 

The  greatest  nuisances  of  Mslta  are  its 
hosts  of  beggars  and  priests.  The  latter,  to 
the  number  of  1100,  including  the  inmates 
of  the  convents,  throng  the  streets  in  all 
directions ;  some  of  them  are  not  more  than 
twelve  or  fourteen  years  of  age,  whose  broad- 
brimmed  hats  and  other  grotesque  canoni- 
cals give  them  a  ludicrous  appearance. 

MAMMON,  a  Syro-Chaldee  word  which 
denotes  riches,  earthly  goods,  and  it  may 
be  an  idol  divinity  that  presided  over  them 
(Matthew  vi.  24;  comp.  Luke  xvi.  9,  11. 
Zeph.  i.  5). 

MAMRE,  an  Am o rite,  brother  of  Eshool 
(Gen.  xiv.  13,  24),  dwelling  near  Hebron, 
who  gave  his  name  to  a  grove  of  Terebinth 
trees  found  in  the  same  vioinity.  Here 
dwelt  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  (xviii.  1), 
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and  hen  was  the  family  sepulohre  (xxiii. 
17—20). 

MAN,  a  wor4  of  rery  extensive  prevalence, 
denoting  a  human  being  of  both  sexes  (Gen. 
i.  27),  or  collectively  the  human  race  (Ec- 
cles.  vii.  14),  stands  for  the  Hebrew — I. 
adahm  (whence  Adam),  connected  with  adah- 
mah,  '  earth'  (Gen.  i.  25),  reference  being  thus 
made  in  the  name  of  the  first  man  to  his 
origin  (ii.  7),  who,  as  being  of  *  the  earth,  is 
earthy'  (1  Cor.  xv.  47),  while  as  being 
created  in  the  image  of  bis  Maker  (Gen.  L 
26;  v.  1.  James  iii.  9),  he  has  dominion 
over  the  earth  (Gen.  i.  20) ;  and  though  a 
fallen  and  sinful  creature  (iii-)»  yet  is  capa- 
ble of  being  '  created  in  righteousness  and 
true  holiness'  (Ephcs.  iv.  24),  and  'renewed 
in  knowledge  after  the  image  of  him  that 
created  him '  (Col.  iii.  10) :  II.  eesh,  *  a  man,' 
denoting  the  male  sex  (Gen.  ii.  23,  24 ;  xix. 
8), hence  (as  rnann  in  German)  a  'husband' 
(iii.  6,  16),  Latin  maritus,  from  mas,  maris  ; 
hence  by  the  addition  of  the  Hebrew  femine 
termination,  eetha,  a  'woman'  (Gen.  ii.  22). 
Accordingly,  Adam  was  eesh  and  Eve  eeska, 
the  near  resemblance  of  the  second  name  to 
the  first  being  expressly  chosen  to  denote 
the  oneness  of  man  and  wife :  thus  in  the 
Bible  does  even  etymology  teach  religion: 
III.  enosh,  contrasted  with  the  preceding 
(from  which,  however,  FUrst  derives  it),  aa 
the  Latin  homo  with  vir,  and  denoting,  not 
from  intrinsic  force,  but  accidental  associa- 
tions, man  considered  as  mortal,  weak,  and 
sinful  (1  Kings  xxi.  10,  13.  2  Kings  vii.  3. 
Job  iv.  17;  ix.  2;  xv.  14;  xxv.  4,  6);  an 
import  which  is  brought  more  into  promi- 
nence by,  IV.  bashar,  'flesh*  (Gen.  vi.  12. 
2  Chron.  xxxii.  8.  Job  xxxiv.  15.  Ezek.  xxi. 
6) :  V.  the  opposite  of  the  last  is  found  in 
bahl  (hence  Baal), denoting  'master,'  'owner,' 
or  '  lord '  (Exod.  xxi.  29 ;  xxii.  8.  Hos.  ii 
16,  mar.),  also  'husband/  exhibiting  no 
very  elevated  view  of  the  conjugal  relations 
(Prov.  xii.  4,  'a  crown  to  her  husband;' 
literally, '  her  owner '  or  '  master') ;  hence  the 
feminine  bahla,  a  'mistress'  (1  Kings  xvii. 
17 ;  com  p.  Nan.  iii.  4) :  VI.  of  similar  im- 
port with  the  last  is  gehver,  a  male  of  the 
human  species  ( Judg.  v.  10.  Prov.  xxx.  19), 
a  strongman  (Jer.  xli.  16,  'mighty'), and  in 
general  the  higher  (manly)  qualities  of  our 
nature  (Job  xxxviii.  3),  involving  even 
moral  excellence  (Ps.  xxxvii.  23,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  Hebrew  corresponding  to  the 
English  word  '  good '). 

It  thus  appears  that  there  are  in  Hebrew 
six  words,  which  in  their  general  import,  bat 
with  shades  of  diversity,  signify '  man.'  These 
shades  of  diversity  are  by  no  means  incon- 
siderable or  unimportant ;  consequently  the 
meaning  of  the  Bible  can  be  but  imperfectly 
apprehended  by  the  mere  English  reader. 
Incomplete  knowledge  leads  to  erroneous 
conclusions.  The  English  word  '  man '  in- 
volves only  a  part  of  the  ideas  comprehended 


in  the  six  Hebrew  terms.  In  consequence, 
the  conception  of  human  nature  which  some 
entertain,  omits  qualities  that  are  essential 
to  that  nature,  and  are  set  forth  and  declared 
in  the  very  substance  of  die  Hebrew  tongue. 
These  qualities  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes,  the  higher  and  the  lower;  this  con- 
necting us  with  the  earth,  sin,  and  death ; 
that  allying  us  with  our  Maker  and  Eternity. 

It  is  equally  the  doctrine  of  the  Bible  that 
all  the  tribes,  kindreds,  and  tongues,  are  de- 
scendants of  Adam  and  Eve  (Gen.  i. — x.). 
Men,  therefore,  are  the  beings  that  are  de- 
rived from  that  first  pair.  They  are  also 
alike  sons  of  God.  They  are,  moreover, 
brethren.  The  Creator  is  the  Father  of 
human  kind,  and  human  kind  is  one  family. 
Whatever  diversities,  then,  there  may  be, 
they  are  accidental.  There  is  only  one  race 
of  men.  This  conception  of  cur  kind  lies  at 
the  foundation  of  the  religion  of  the  Bible. 
In  that,  man  is  ever  contemplated  as  one 
great  whole.  Hence  our  species,  which  fell 
in  Adam,  was  redeemed  by  Christ  (1  Cor. 
xv.  20—22,  47—49). 

This  view,  independently  of  its  Scriptural 
authority,  is  recommended  by  its  intrinsic 
probabilities  and  ennobling  tendency.  It  is 
d  priori  probable  that  a  good  Creator  should 
place  all  his  intelligent  creatures  on  a  foot- 
ing of  genera]  equality;  such  is  the  relative 
position  in  which  he  has  placed  other  species 
of  animate  beings,  and  such  a  position  seems 
necessitated  by  the  absence  in  his  nature  of 
all  the  causes  and  occasions  of  partiality 
and  preference.  This  specific  equality,  more- 
over, gives  all  a  chance  of  rising  in  the  scale 
of  being,  disallows  jealousies,  despotism, 
and  slavery,  and  tends  to  elevate  the  whole 
race  without  exception  to  continually  rising 
heights  of  intellectual  and  moral  excellence. 
Differences  in  degree  do  indeed  remain,  but 
there  are  none  of  kind.  No  part  of  the  one 
family  is  condemned  to  inevitable  and  hope- 
less ignorance  and  brutalism.  And  those 
who  abound  are  made  to  excel  in  order  that 
they  may  communicate  to  such  of  their  bre- 
thren as  suffer  need,  raising  the  depressed 
and  restoring  the  sick.  There  thus  also  ap- 
pears to  be  a  grand  unity  in  God's  provi- 
dence. All  the  creatures  of  his  hand  are 
alike  objects  of  his  care ;  and  the  fatherly 
relations  which  he  established  with  his  chil- 
dren when  he  first  placed  them  on  the  earth, 
he  confirmed  and  carried  to  perfection  in 
his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  'Lord  of  all' 
(Acts  x.  36.  1  Cor.  xii.  0.  Eph.  iv.  5). 
With  a  common  nature,  men,  therefore,  have 
one  God,  one  Father,  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
one  sphere  of  duty  here,  and  one  inheritance 
hereafter.  We  are  in  consequence '  members 
one  of  another '  (Bom.  xii.  4.  1  Cor.  xii. 
12),  and  each  is  bound  to  care  for  all.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  Christian  commission  is  to 
'preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature,'  and 
to  'teach  all  nations'  (Matt  xxviii.  19. 
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Lake  xxir.  47) ;  and  the  consummation  of 
the  perfect  work  of  the  gospel,  is  the  uni- 
versal prevalence  of  the  Divine  will  and  the 
universal  diffusion  of  spiritual  happiness 
(1  Cor.  iv.  24—28).  This  view  of  the  eon- 
dition,  duties,  interests,  and  final  destiny 
of  man,  is  far  wider,  more  comprehensive, 
more  humanising,  and  more  ennobling,  than 
any  that  philosophy  has  propounded ;  while 
theories  of  human  nature  put  forth  by  seep- 
ticism  have  been  low,  partial,  and  narrowing. 
The  difference  results  as  of  necessity  from 
the  sources  whence  revelation  and  philosophy 
eaxne.  The  former,  having  its  feet  on  the 
earth,  can  take  but  a  restricted  view  of  human 
relations ;  the  latter,  as  being  of  God,  com- 
prehends in  its  majestic  scope  those  vast 
generalisations  which  involve  all  the  families 
of  the  earth,  all  the  duties  of  time,  and  the 
great  bearings  and  issues  of  immortal  life. 

The  identity  of  oar  origin  guarantees  the 
unity  of  our  nature.  If  all  men  sprang  from 
one  pair,  all  are  of  the  same  species.  Here, 
then,  is  a  broad  and  firm  ground  for  common 
rights,  and  solid  reason  for  believing  that, 
as  all  tribes  of  the  earth  are  men,  all  even- 
tually will  rise  to  high  intellectual  and  moral 
happiness.  There  is  also  a  firm  foothold 
for  the  missionary  enterprise,  since,  how- 
ever low  the  actual  condition  ot  those  whom 
a  missionary  may  address,  they  are  still  men, 
end  therefore  no  less  capable  than  in  need 
of  that  salvation  of  which  he  is  the  herald. 
But  deny  that  'we  have  all  one  (earthly) 
father/  and  the  unity  of  our  race  is  forth- 
with exposed  to  question.  Beings  that  sprang 
from  different  pairs  have  a  dissimilar  origin ; 
the  tie  of  blood  is  sundered;  the  common 
relationship  is  broken.  If  all  men  are  of 
one  species,  why  are  not  all  descended  from 
the  same  stock?  Does  not  a  diversity  of 
origin  argue  some  diversity  in  nature  ?  As 
God  ever  takes  the  simplest  means,  would 
be  have  adopted  in  this  case  a  diversity  in 
the  cause,  unless  he  intended  a  diversity  in 
the  effect?  At  any  rate,  if  you  deny  the 
identity  of  our  origin,  you  have  to  prove  the 
unity  of  our  species,  and  in  conducting  this 
proof  you  have  to  meet  and  answer  the  same 
objections  as  are  made  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Bible ;  so  that,  for  a  far  inferior  conclusion, 
you  have  the  same  trouble  and  incur  the 
same  perils  with  those  that  have  been  raised 
•gainst  the  believer  in  the  Mosaic  narrative. 

We  hold,  however,  that  the  supposition 
that  originally  several  pairs  of  human  beings 
were  created,  is  unphflosophical,  because  un- 
necessary. If  one  pair  were  sufficient  to  re- 
plenish the  earth  and  subdue  it,  one  pair 
only,  we  may  believe,  were  created;  for  while 
religion  assures  us  God  does  nothing  in  vain 
or  superfluously  (Is.  xlv.  18),  philosophy 
teaches  that  no  more  causes  are  to  be  allowed 
than  are  necessary  to  produce  the  given  effect. 
If  it  is  said  that  the  creation  of  several  pairs 
might  be  a  surer  provision  for  the  propaga- 


tion of  our  species  and  the  peopling  of  the 
earth,  it  is  answered  that  the  supposition  is 
not  self-evident;  on  the  contrary,  diversity 
of  origin  would  encourage  enmity,  and  en- 
mity engender  mutual  destruction.  Perhaps, 
but  for  the  strong  cement  of  family  love  en- 
suing from  the  ties  of  kindred,  and  left  for 
a  time  unimpaired  by  hatred  and  hostility 
from  without,  the  permanent  establishment 
of  human  society  would  have  been  impos- 
sible. A  complex  cause  is  by  no  means  of 
necessity  the  surest  way  to  an  assigned  unity 
of  result. 

So  far  as  numbers  are  concerned,  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  conceiving  that  the  earth  was 
peopled  by  the  descendants  of  one  pair.  Con- 
sidering that  the  human  race  has  had  many 
thousand  years  in  which  to  spread  itself  over 
the  world,  we  may  perhaps  rather  wonder 
that  some  parts  should  remain  so  thinly  in- 
habited. It  is  in  agreement  with  the  Scrip- 
ture that  we  find  certain  portions — for  in- 
stance, the  wide  district  extending  through 
the  middle  of  the  Eastern  hemisphere—occu- 
pied in  the  earliest  periods,  in  all  ages  thickly 
peopled,  and  presenting,  in  different  parts, 
the  seats  of  the  great  monarchies  whose  his- 
tories combine  to  form  the  most  important 
and  numerous  chapters  in  the  history  of 
man.  An  instance  may  be  takeu  from  the 
animal  kingdom  illustrative  of  the  possi- 
bility that  these  civilised  and  other  semi- 
barbarous  and  barbarous  portions  of  the 
human  family  may  all  have  been  derived 
from  a  common  stock.  At  the  time  of  its 
discovery,  America  possessed  neither  horses 
nor  oxen.  They  were  originally  introduced 
into  different  parts  of  the  continent  in  sepa- 
rate pairs.  These  have  so  increased  that 
now,  wild  and  tame,  they  exist  in  huge  num- 
bers almost  every  where.  From  Paraguay 
and  Buenos  Ayres,  at  the  end  of  the  last 
century,  a  million  of  oxen  were  every  year 
exported ;  and  the  almost  literally  countless 
numbers  that  cover  the  country  were  pro- 
created by  seven  cows  and  one  bull,  carried 
thither,  in  1540,  by  John  Salazar.  The  re- 
productive power,  when  acting  freely,  as  it 
did  in  primeval  ages,  would  multiply  hu- 
man beings  most  rapidly ;  and  the  migratory 
impulse  would  distribute  them  over  the  yet 
unappropriated  earth,  with  an  ease  and  cer- 
tainty, the  force  of  which  can  be  imperfectly 
imagined  in  the  actual  state  of  society,  when 
so  many  millions  have  become  stationary. 

The  earliest  historical  narratives  accord 
with  Genesis  in  describing  men  as  moving 
freely,  and  even  with  eagerness,  from  a  few 
centres  over  extensive  tracts  of  the  world. 
To  follow  the  different  families  of  the  three 
great  stems  over  the  earth  more  fully  and 
minutely  than  we  have  done  in  the  article 
headed  Division,  would  occupy  space  which 
we  have  not  to  spare.  We  may,  however, 
subjoin  a  few  words  relatively  to  the  peopling 
of  the  new  from  the  old  world— the  only 
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point  which  seems  to  offer  serious  difficul- 
ties. At  Behring's  Straits,  Asia  is  separated 
from  America  by  only  a  narrow  passage, 
both  shores  of  which  are  peopled  by  the 
same  people,  the  Tchuktcui,  who  regularly 
pass  twice  every  year  to  exchange  with  each 
other  the  productions  of  the  two  continents. 
Another  way  is  offered  from  the  centre  of 
Asia,  by  Kamtschatka  and  the  Aleutian  Isles. 
From  Southern  Asia  also  a  chain  of  islands 
extends  to  Australia  and  New  Holland.  A 
glauoe  at  the  Map,  coloured  according  to  the 
races  by  which  the  earth  is  peopled,  will, 
especially  with  the  aid  of  a  terrestrial  globe, 
make  it  clear  how  one  region  may  have  been 
peopled  by  settlers  from  another. 

Great  diversities,  however,  prevail  at  pre- 
sent in  the  human  family ; — are  these  com- 
patible with  the  derivation  of  all  nations 
from  the  loins  of  Adam  ?  There  are  great 
diversities,  but  there  are  also  points  of 
agreement  The  latter  must  be  taken  into 
our  account,  no  less  than  the  former.  Of 
some  of  these  we  have  spoken  under  the  head 
Language.  These  points  of  agreement  lie 
in  the  very  essence  of  our  nature ;  the  points 
of  diversity  regard  merely  accidental  circum- 
stances. The  former  are  alike  in  all ;  the 
latter  vary  with  tribes,  families,  and  indi- 
viduals. All  men  stand  and  walk  erect, 
while  the  hinder  parts  of  a  few  protrude,  and 
with  most  form  an  angle  of  nearly  ninety 
degrees  with  the  back  of  the  head.  All  men 
worship  (alleged  exceptions  are  groundless), 
but  some  bow  down  to  *  stocks  and  stones,' 
while  most  adore  the '  Great  First-Cause '  as 
'  Jehovah,  Jove,  or  Lord.'  But  the  diversi- 
ties themselves  bear  marks  of  being  devia- 
tions from  a  common  type.  The  contrast, 
indeed,  between  the  black  Negro  and  the  fair 
Caucasian  is  very  great  and  striking,  but  the 
interval  may  be  filled  up  with  all  the  inter- 
vening shades  and  hues  from  other  tribes 
and  families  of  the  earth.  We  have  seen 
children  born  of  the  same  parents  who  dif- 
fered in  complexion  as  much  as  the  least 
fair  of  the  Caucasian  and  the  least  dark  of 
the  Mongolian  race. 

These  terms  ask  for  explanation.  The 
human  family  has  been  divided  into  differ- 
ent classes.  Of  these  some  make  two,  some 
four,  and  some  as  many  as  seven.  The  di- 
versity demonstrates  the  absence  of  clear  and 
permanent  lines  of  distinction.  It  might  be 
enough  to  say,  that  when  physiologists  and 
ethnographers  have  come  to  an  agreement  as 
to  the  actual  number  of  classes,  it  will  then 
be  time  enough  for  the  friends  of  the  Bible 
to  inquire  whether  their  conclusions  are  or 
are  not  reconcileable  with  its  statements. 
The  classification,  however,  of  Blumenbach 
seems,  after  all  modern  inquiries,  to  be  the 
most  tenable:  —  That  philosopher  divided 
the  human  race  into  five  classes — I.  the  Cau- 
casian or  white  race,  extending  from  the  Bay 
of  Bengal  to  the  extreme  west  of  Europe  and 


the  south  of  Africa,  comprising  the  nations 
that  speak  the  Indo-Germanie  and  Shemitic 
tongues,  and  occupying  the  midland  coun- 
tries of  the  Eastern  continent  They  are  of 
a  fair  complexion,  noble  form,  oval  counte- 
nance, auburn  or  dark  brown  hair;  they 
stand  at  the  top  of  the  scale  of  individual 
culture  and  social  happiness.  Opposed  to 
them,  in  the  north  and  east,  are,  IL  the 
Mongolian  family,  who  are  of  a  yellow  or 
gold  colour,  small  in  make,  of  flat  visage, 
and  protruded  cheek-bones  ;  they  extend 
over  the  northern  and  south-eastern  parts 
of  the  old  continent,  and  over  the  extreme 
northern  pans  of  the  new,  embracing  the 
remotely-seated  but  kindred  Samoeides,  Es- 
quimaux, and  Chinese.  Next  to  these,  in  the 
upper  parts  of  North  America,  begin,  III., 
the  American  family,  having  a  larger  frame 
and  more  manly  port  than  the  former,  with 
long  black  hair,  and  a  colour  whose  prevail- 
ing hue  is  that  of  copper,  but  which  varies 
from  a  bright  red  to  a  deep  tan,  and  even, 
on  the  Oronoxo,  to  a  black ;  a  race  whose 
qualities  give  the  idea  of  being  a  fuller  de- 
velopment of  those  of  the  Mongolian  race, 
effected  under  the  influence  of  unrestrained 
freedom  in  the  open  air  and  over  the  wide 
earth.  These,  as  their  name  imports,  range 
(originally),  rather  than  occupy,  the  entire 
continent  of  America,  from  the  north  to  the 
south,  with  the  exception  of  their  Mongolian 
neighbours  in  the  extreme  north.  The  mid- 
dle to  the  southern  limits  of  Africa  is  the 
home  of  a  yet  darker  coloured  family,  IV., 
the  Ethiopio  or  Negro,  with  very  marked  pe- 
culiarities— thick,  curly,  matted  hair,  broad 
protruded  lips,  flat  nose,  low,  narrow,  and  re- 
ceding forehead,  and  black  complexion ;  the 
child  of  extreme  heat,  the  antithesis  of  the 
polished  Caucasian,  the  nearest  approach  to 
the  brute.  Between  the  Negro  and  the  Ame- 
rican stands,  V.,  the  Malayan — bair  crisp 
and  clustering,  cheek-bones  receding,  while 
the  nose,  mouth,  and  chin  stand  forward  and 
make  the  face  sharp  and  pointed ;  in  com- 
plexion they  are  of  two  varieties,  a  lighter 
and  a  darker  olive,  of  which  those  having 
the  latter,  the  Papuans,  stand  in  this  and  in 
their  hair  very  near  the  Negro.  These  olive- 
coloured  people  are  found  by  Blumenbach 
in  the  tribes  of  the  Southern  Ocean  and 
Australia. 

The  mere  enumeration  of  these  varieties 
requires  terms,  and  leads  to  statements, 
which  confirm  the  idea  that  the  several  por- 
tions combine  to  form  one  great  whole.  In- 
sensible is  the  gradation  by  which  we  pass 
from  one  form  of  feature  and  one  shade  of 
colour  to  another,  while  all  alike  have  the 
same  organs,  and  capacities  similar  in  kind; 
and  in  regard  to  culture  pass  one  into  the 
other,  from  the  lowest  degree  to  the  highest 

Naturalists  have  established  it  aa  an  index 
of  specific  unity  among  different  races,  thai 
individual  pairs  of  them  can  propagate  their 
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kind  in  such  a  manner  that  the  offspring  of 
the  union  shall  retain  unimpaired  the  same 
power  of  procreation.  When  the  species  are 
different,  as  in  the  ease  of  moles,  the  bastard 
offspring  is  generally  nnprolific.  Now,  the 
most  distant  races  of  men,  the  Caucasian 
and  the  Negro,  produce  children  who  are 
fully  capable  of  reproducing  their  species. 
It  is  even  said,  that  from  the  intermixture 
of  dissimilar  races,  a  finer  corporeal  and 
mental  conformation  is  produced ;  and  that 
the  Mulattos  of  the  tropical  world  propagate 
so  fast,  that  they  bid  fair  to  gain  the  sole 
dominion  of  the  European  colonies  in  that 
part  of  the  globe.  As  a  fact,  then,  in  natu- 
ral history,  we  can  speak  of  only  one  human 
species. 

Still  the  question  recurs,  whether  all  the 
.  indiYiduals  of  that  one  species  sprang  from 
one  pair.    That  marked  diversities  existed 
in  the  rery  dawn  of  history,  is  rendered  cer- 
tain by  the  monuments  of  Egypt. 

Before  the  date  to  which  these  facts  are 
referred,  there  was,  if  Bunsen's  lengthened 
chronology  (see  Egypt)  may  be  taken,  a 
period  of  sufficient  length  to  allow  the  for- 
mation of  the  chief  diversities  that  can  be 
proved  to  have  been  in  existence  in  the  ear- 
liest historical  age.  In  those  primitive 
times,  the  diversifying  principle  would  na- 
turally act  with  greater  force  and  with  less 
impeded  effect.  A  peculiarity  once  engen- 
dered, though  slight  originally,  would  be 
augmented  by  the  unimpaired  operation  of 
the  causes  which  produced  it ;  since  human 
beings  lived  scattered  over  the  world,  often 
remote  from  each  other,  and  under  the  most 
dissimilar  external  influences.  Before  the 
intellect  and  the  heart  had  gained  ascend- 
ancy, the  animal  functions  possessed  a  vi- 
gour and  a  reproductive  energy  of  which  we 
can  now  form  but  a  faint  conception ;  and 
the  outer  world,  yet  for  the  most  part  unmo- 
dified in  soil,  temperature,  and  climate,  by 
man,  operated  on  his  nature  with  overpow- 
ering force.  Varieties,  under  these  circum- 
stances, could  not  fail  to  arise;  and  when 
once  in  existence,  they  would  for  a  longtime 
be  made  more  intense,  till,  having  reached 
die  highest  point  compatible  with  that  uni- 
versal law  of  nature  which  irresistibly  tends 
to  preserve  and  perpetuate  specific  differ- 
ences, and  for  this  to  prevent  the  loss  of  ex- 
isting species,  the  force  whioh  produced  the 
diversities  would  either  be  effectually  coun- 
teracted or  be  totally  spent;  and  so  the  whole 
life-giving  energy  in  future  be  employed  in 
propagating  the  then  existing  type. 

The  probability  arising  from  facts  and  na- 
tural causes  of  the  derivation  of  all  the  vari- 
eties of  the  one  human  species  from  two 
progenitors,  can  be  imperfectly  judged  of, 
exeept  we  form  to  ourselves  a  full  idea  of  the 
effect  of  soil  and  climate  on  animated  beings, 
not  merely  as  they  operate  now,  but  rather 
ne  they  operated  when  the  world  was  young. 


If  on  inquiry  we  find  these  outward  influ- 
ences to  be  at  present  very  great;  if  tbey  are 
greatest  where  man's  power  over  nature  is 
yet  inconsiderable,  then  we  are  warranted  in 
concluding  that  originally  they  must  have 
been  of  surpassing  efficacy.  That  the  influ- 
ence of  place  and  clime  is  at  present  very 
great,  is  obvious  to  any  one  at  all  acquainted 
with  the  very  diversified  productions  of  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  earth,  both  in  the  vegeta- 
ble and  animal  kingdom.  Compare  the  sun- 
burnt and  barren  soil  of  African  deserts 
with  the  fruitful  and  well-watered  plains  of 
Europe;  the  snow-covered  and  ice-bound 
regions  of  the  North  Pole,  where  the  white 
bear  and  the  walrus  live,  with  the  rich  smil- 
ing lands  that  are  covered  with  the  rank 
vegetation  of  the  tropics,  in  which  luxuriates 
animal  life  in  the  noblest  forms  and  greatest 
abundance.  What  diversities !  What  con- 
trasts! Is  it  likely  that,  in  regard  to  the 
human  species,  the  diversities  should  be  in- 
considerable ?  Animals  of  confessedly  the 
same  species  appear  in  conditions  the  most 
dissimilar,  when  their  outward  relations  are 
very  different  The  hare,  which  in  the  Tyro- 
lese  Alps  becomes  grey  in  winter,  is  white  in 
northern  regions.  Dogs  in  Guinea,  to  use 
the  allusion  of  Blumenbach,  are  of  a  Negro 
race.  Sheep  in  Africa  lose  their  wool,  are 
covered  with  black  hair,  and  are  so  changed, 
that  but  for  their  bleat  they  would  not  be 
recognised.  In  the  high  lands  about  An- 
gora, nearly  all  animals,  sheep,  goats,  cats, 
even  dogs  and  horses,  have  long,  silk-like 
hair.  The  heat  on  the  sandy  plains  and 
vales  of  Asia  and  Africa  produce  in  animals 
bunches  of  fat,  in  the  camel  and  zebu  their 
humps,  in  the  Syrian  sheep  their  broad, 
dragging  tails,  and  in  the  Bosjesmans  their 
protrusions  behind.  But  we  need  not  go 
so  far,  for  in  our  domesticated  animals  we 
see  what  changes  have  been  produced  in 
their  passage  from  the  wild  to  the  tame  state, 
and  what  other  permanent  changes  are  still 
produced  by  the  scientific  breeder  of  sheep 
and  cattle,  who  aims  to  gratify  the  epicure, 
or  enrich  himself  by  improving  his  stock. 

A  review  of  the  province  of  Language  and 
Natural  History  leaves  on  our  mind  the  con- 
viction that,  so  far  as  it  has  yet  made  solid 
acquirements,  science  offers  no  discrepancy 
with  the  Biblical  doctrine  respecting  the  ori- 
gin and  diffusion  of  the  human  race.  The 
tendency,  rather,  of  linguistic  and  ethnogra- 
phical inquiries,  is  to  illustrate  and  confirm 
the  Scriptural  narratives ;  affording  grounds 
for  the  opinion  that  augmented  knowledge 
will  more  fully  and  strikingly  exhibit  the 
harmony  which  exists  between  Nature  and 
Revelation.  It  is,  however,  important  to 
add,  that  the  Biblioal  account  does  not  need 
to  be  proved :  it  is  sufficient  if  we  can  show 
that  science  offers  no  contradiction  to  its 
general  import  We  protest  against  the  sys- 
tem whioh  incessantly  puts  the  Bible  on  its 
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defence.  8uch  a  system  is  in  its  essence 
and  tendency  a  system  of  unbelief.  If,  after 
full  and  impartial  inquiry,  a  person  sees 
reason  to  be  satisfied  that  the  Bible  is  in 
general  a  trustworthy  record  and  the  depo- 
sitory of  a  Divine  revelation,  be  is  by  that 
conviction  bound  to  receive  its  statements, 
and  to  presume  that  they  are  true  until  they 
are  proved  to  be  false.  Not  less  objection- 
able  is  the  course  of  tacitly  disowning  the 
authority  of  the  Bible  in  questions  of  his- 
tory, language,  and  ethnography.  This  dis- 
allowal  is  virtually  a  denial.  If  a  witness 
whose  name  stands  on  a  pleader's  brief  is 
not  produced  in  court,  his  testimony  is 
thereby  admitted  to  be  questionable,  false, 
or  dangerous.  At  any  rate,  the  Biblical  nar- 
ratives have  a  right  to  be  heard  in  evidence 
until  they  are  proved  destitute  of  credibility. 
Their  age,  their  general  reception,  their  alli- 
ance with  great  religious  teachings,  unim- 
peachable in  their  truth  and  unapproached 
in  their  excellence,  are  claims  to  attention 
which  ought  not  to  be  overlooked. 

On  questions  regarding  primaeval  history, 
the  Bible  is  an  independent  authority,  whose 
statements  must,  at  least  as  one  element, 
enter  into  any  full  and  philosophical  account 
of  the  early  growth  and  later  developments 
of  human  society. 

The  following  important  testimony  to  the 
unity  of  the  human  race  is  borne  by  Baron 
von  Humboldt,  in  his  admirable  work  enti- 
tled Cosmo*  (351,  seq.)  :— 

*  Whilst  attention  was  exclusively  directed 
to  the  extremes  of  colour  and  of  form,  the 
result  of  the  first  vivid  impressions  derived 
from  the  senses  was  a  tendency  to  view  these 
differences  as  characteristics,  not  of  mere 
varieties,  but  of  originally  distinct  species. 
The  permanence  of  certain  types  in  the 
midst  of  the  most  opposite  influences,  espe- 
cially of  climate,  appeared  to  favour  this 
view,  notwithstanding  the  shortness  of  the 
time  to  which  the  historical  evidence  ap- 
plied; but  in  my  opinion,  more  powerful 
reasons  lend  their  weight  to  the  other  side 
of  the  question,  and  corroborate  the  unity 
of  the  human  race.  I  refer  to  the  many  in- 
termediate gradations  of  the  tint  of  the  skin 
and  the  form  of  the  skull,  which  have  been 
made  known  to  us  by  the  rapid  progress  of 
geographical  science  in  modern  times;  to 
the  analogies  derived  from  the  history  of 
varieties  iu  animals,  both  domesticated  and 
wild;  and  to  the  positive  observations  col- 
lected respecting  the  limits  of  fecundity  in 
hybrids.  The  greater  part  of  the  supposed 
contrasts,  to  which  so  much  weight  was  for- 
merly assigned,  have  disappeared  before  the 
laborious  investigations  of  Tiedeman  on  the 
brain  of  Negroes  and  of  Europeans,  and  the 
anatomical  researches  of  Vrolik  and  Weber 
on  the  form  of  the  pelvis.  When  we  take  a 
general  view  of  the  dark-coloured  African 
nations,  on  which  the  work  of  Prichard  has 


thrown  so  much  light,  and  when  we  com- 
pare them  with  the  natives  of  the  Australa- 
sian Islands,  and  with  the  Papuans  and  Al- 
fourons  (Harofores,  Endamenes),  we  see 
that  a  black  tint  of  skin,  woolly  hair,  and 
Negro  features,  are  by  no  means  invariably 
associated.  So  long  as  the  western  nations 
were  acquainted  with  only  a  small  part  of 
the  earth's  surface,  partial  views  almost  ne- 
cessarily prevailed ;  tropical  heat  and  a  black 
colour  of  the  skin  appeared  inseparable. 
'The  Ethiopians,'  said  the  ancient  tragic 
poet,  Theodectes  of  Phaselis,  *  by  the  near 
approach  of  the  Sun-god  in  his  course,  have 
their  bodies  coloured  with  a  dark,  sooty  lus- 
tre, and  their  hair  eurled  and  crisped  by  his 
parching  rays.'  The  campaigns  of  Alex- 
ander, in  which  so  many  subjects  connected 
with  physical  geography  were  originally 
brought  into  notice,  occasioned  the  first  dis- 
oussion  on  problematical  influence  of  cli- 
mate on  nations  and  races.  *  Families  of 
plants  and  animals' — says  one  of  the  great- 
est anatomists  of  our  age,  Johannes  Mailer, 
in  his  comprehensive  work  entitled,  Physio- 
logic des  Menschen — '  in  the  course  of  their 
distribution  over  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
undergo  modifications,  within  limits  pre- 
scribed to  genera  and  species,  which  modi- 
fications are  afterwards  perpetuated  organi- 
cally in  their  descendants,  forming  types  of 
varieties  of  the  same  species.  The  present 
races  of  animals  have  been  produced  by  a 
concurrence  of  causes  and  conditions,  inter- 
nal as  well  as  external,  which  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  follow  in  detail ;  but  the  most  striking 
varieties  are  found  in  those  families  which 
are  susceptible  of  the  widest  geographical 
extension.  The  different  races  of  mankind 
are  forms  or  varieties  of  a  single  species: 
their  unions  are  fruitful,  and  the  descend- 
ants from  them  are  so  likewise ;  whereas  if 
the  races  were  distinct  species  of  a  genus, 
the  descendants  of  mixed  breed  would  be 
unfruitful;  but  whether  the  existing  races 
of  men  are  descended  from  one  or  from  se- 
veral primitive  men,  is  a  question  not  deter- 
minable by  experience/ 

The  same  learned  writer  has  also  these 
remarks  (355,  seq.)  : — 

'By  maintaining  the  unity  of  the  human 
species,  we  at  the  same  time  repel  the  cheer- 
less assumption  of  superior  and  inferior  races 
of  men.  There  are  families  of  nations  more 
readily  susceptible  of  culture,  more  highly 
civilised,  more  ennobled  by  mental  cultiva- 
tion, than  others ;  but  not  in  themselves 
more  noble.  All  are  alike  designed  for  free- 
dom ;  for  that  freedom  which  in  ruder  con- 
ditions of  society  belongs  to  individuals  only, 
but  where  states  are  formed  and  political  in- 
stitutions enjoyed,  belongs  of  right  to  the 
whole  community.  '  If,'  in  the  words  of  Wil- 
helm  von  Humboldt, '  we  would  point  to  aa 
idea  which  all  history  throughout  its  course 
discloses  is  ever  establishing  more  firmly  and 
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ling  mate  widely  its  salutary  empire  — 
re  is  one  idea  whic^  contributes  more 
any  other  to  the  often*  contested,  bot 
rare  often  misunderstood,  perfectibility 
i  whole  human  species — it  is  the  idea 
t  common  humanity;  tending  to  re- 
the  hostile  barriers  which  prejudices 
utial  views  of  every  kind  have  raised 
m  men;  and  to  cause  all  mankind. 
it  distinction  of  religion,  nation,  or 
',tobe  regarded  as  one  great  fraternity, 
if  towards  one  common  aim,  the  free 
potent  of  their  moral  faculties.  This 
ultimate  and  highest  object  of  society ; 
too  the  direction  implanted  in  man's 
t  leading  towards  the  indefinite  expan- 
jf  his  inner  being.  He  regards  die 
and  the  starry  heavens  as  inwardly  his 
given  to  him  for  the  exercise  of  his 
etnal  and  physical  activity.  The  child 
to  pass  the  hills  or  the  waters  which 
end  his  native  dwelling ;  and  his  wish 
ed,  as  the  bent  tree  springs  back  to 
t  form  of  growth,  he  longs  to  return 
i  home  which  he  had  left;  for  by  a 
I  aspiration  after  the  unknown  future 
is  unforgotten  past — after  that  which 
tires,  and  that  which  he  has  lost — man 
(served,  by  a  beautiful  and  touching 
it,  from  exclusive  attachment  to  that 
is  present  Deeply  rooted  in  man's 
t  nature,  as  well  as  commanded  by  his 
it  tendencies,  the  full  recognition  of 
nd  of  humanity,  of  the  community  of 
iole  human  race,  with  the  sentiments 
rympathies  which  spring  therefrom, 
«s  a  leading  principle  in  the  history 

ith  these  words — which  derive  their 
.  from  the  depth  of  the  feelings  from 

they  sprang— let  a  brother  be  per- 
I  to  dose  the  general  description  of 
isnomena  of  the  universe.  From  the 
est  nebula),  and  from  the  double-re- 
g  stars,  we  have  descended  to  the 
est  animal  forms  of  sea  and  land,  and 

delicate  vegetable  genus  which  clothe 
Lsked  precipice  of  the  ice-crowned 
tain  summit  Laws  partially  known 
enabled  us  in  some  degree  to  arrange 

phenomena;  other  laws  of  a  more 
rious  nature  prevail  in  the  highest 
i  of  the  organic  world,  in  that  of  man 
his  varied  conformation,  the  creative 
ictual  energies  with  which  he  is  en- 
L,  and  the  languages  which  have  sprung 
rem.  We  have  thus  reached  the  point 
eh  a  higher  order  of  being  is  presented 

•ad  the  realm  of  mind  opens  to  the 

here,  therefore,  the  physical  de  scrip - 
if  the  universe  terminates;  it  marks 
nit  which  it  does  not  pass/ 
NAF.N  (H.  a  comforter),  a  teacher  in 
feristian  church  at  Antioch,  who  had 
brought  up  with  the  tetraroh  Herod 
jdU.  1),  according  to  a  oustom  of  the 


Romans,  who  selected  from  those  lower  In 
rank  playmates  of  the  same  age  for  their 
children.  Possibly,  this  connection  of  Ma- 
naen  with  Herod  might  have  been  serviceable 
in  the  advancement  of  the  gospel. 

MANASSEH  (H.forgetfuliuu),  the  elder 
of  Joseph's  two  sons  born  of  the  Egyptian 
Asenath  (Gen.  xli.  50).  In  giving  him  and 
his  younger  brother  Ephraim  his  blessing — 
having  previously  adopted  them  as  his  own 
— Jacob  put  his  right  hand  on  Ephraim  and 
his  left  on  Manasseh,  so  advisedly  giving  the 
younger  preference  to  the  elder  (xlviii.); 
and  certainly,  in  the  history  of  Israel,  Ephraim 
played  a  more  important  part  than  Manas- 
seh. 

MANASSEH,  THE  TRIBE  OF,  derived 
from  the  preceding,  numbered  at  the  first 
muster,  32,000,  and  at  the  second,  62,700 
fighting  men  (Numb.  i.  84,  GO;  xxvL  84). 
Before  possession  was  taken  of  Canaan,  half 
(the  eastern)  of  this  tribe  obtained  permis- 
sion to  settle  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  and  re- 
ceived for  possession  the  territory  of  Bashan, 
on  oondition  that  they  should  assist  their 
brethren  in  making  the  conquest  of  the 
country  beyond  the  river  (Numb,  xxxii.  32, 
teq.  Dent  iii.  13 — 10.  Josh.  xvii.  1,  2). 
This  Manasseh  did,  and  received  in  conse- 
quence sixty  towns  in  the  north  (Numb, 
xxxii.  20,  sec.).  The  lower  Jabbok  to  the 
vale  of  the  Jordan  divided  Manasseh  on  the 
south  from  Gad ;  on  the  north,  the  territory 
extended  to  Hermon  and  Lebanon;  on  the 
west,  to  the  Jordan  and  the  sea  of  Tiberias ; 
on  the  east,  to  the  city  of  Salcha  (Josh.  xiii. 
11,  12,  29,  31).  After  the  oonquest  of 
Canaan,  this  half-tribe,  with  Gad  and  Reu- 
ben, passed  back  to  their  own  territories 
(Josh.  xxiL  1 — 9).  The  building  of  a  large 
altar  gave  rise  to  a  misunderstanding  with 
the  other  tribes  which  threatened  a  civil 
war,  but  explanations  removed  the  offence 
(10,  mo>).  The  other,  or  western,  half  of 
the  tribe  had  their  settlement  on  the  west  of 
Jordan.  On  the  east,  it  bordered  on  Issaohar ; 
south,  on  Ephraim;  west,  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean ;  north,  on  Asher,  extending  from 
Jordan  to  the  sea  (Josh.  xvii.  6,  7 — 11). 

MANASSEH  (A.  M.  4084,  A.C.  694, 
V.  698),  fourteenth  king  of  Judah,  was  totally 
unlike  his  father  Hezekiah,  whose  services 
to  religion  he  rendered  null,  taking  steps  to 
bring  back  idolatry,  and  so  hastening  on 
the  ruin  of  his  country.  His  boundless 
disobedience,  crimes,  and  idolatry,  were  de- 
nounced by  the  faithful  lips  of  prophets; 
but  in  vain.  He  despised  their  warnings, 
and  repaid  their  fidelity  with  persecution. 
If  not  literally  correct,  the  story  of  his  slay- 
ing Isaiah  exhibits  the  impression  whioh  his 
cruelty  left  in  the  Hebrew  mind.  The  pro- 
phet fled  from  the  enraged  monarch  and 
hid  himself  in  a  hollow  cedar  tree.  This 
Manasseh  caused  to  be  sawed  in  two,  and 
so  slew .'  the  man  of  God.'    His  punishment 
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did  not  fail.  In  the  twenty-second  year  of 
his  reign,  he  was  made  captive  and  carried 
to  Babylon  by  Esarhaddon,  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  Sennacherib,  who  had  invaded 
Judah  in  his  father's  days.  Being  restored 
to  his  throne,  Manasseh  shewed  that  he  had 
learnt  wisdom  in  exile  and  sorrow;  for  he 
now  laboured  with  diligence  for  the  further- 
ance of  true  religion  under  the  safe  guidance 
of  '  the  seers  that  6pake  to  him  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord  God  of  Israel/  After  a  reign  of 
fifty-five  years,  he  departed  this  life,  and  was 
buried  in  the  garden  of  his  own  house 
(2  Kings  xxi  2  Chron.  xxxiii.),  leaving  a 
tottering  throne  to  his  son  Amon,  who,  when 
two-and-twenty  years  of  age,  succeeded  to  the 
sceptre  of  Judah.  His  brief  reign  of  two 
years,  spent  in  the  encouragement  of  idolatry, 
was  brought  to  a  close  by  a  conspiracy  in 
his  court,  which  ended  in  the  monarch's 
assassination  (2  Kings  xxi.  19,  ttq.  2  Chron. 
xxxiii.  21,  uq.)*  According  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  prophet  Zephaniah,  Amon  left 
the  land  in  a  very  mournful  condition. 

MANDRAKES,  spoken  of  hi  Gen.  xxx.  14, 
uq.y  as  promoting  fruitfulness  in  women, 
and  in  Canticles  vii.  18,  as  giving  '  a  sweet 
smell'  and  blooming  in  spring,  grow  on 
C  arm  el,  Tabor,  the  south  of  Hebron,  and 
neighbouring  lands.  At  least,  in  the  last 
passage,  the  reference  seems  to  be  to  the 
mandragora  venalit,  whioh  has  a  whitish, 
poisonous  root,  thick,  like  a  turnip,  and 
four  feet  long,  of  a  disagreeable  odour,  and 
curled  leaves  a  foot  in  length  and  four  to 
five  inches  broad,  of  a  lively  green  colour ; 
small  white  flowers,  with  a  tinge  of  green, 
from  which  in  May  arise  small,  yellow,  sweet- 
smelling  apples,  of  the  size  of  a  nutmeg  or 
a  small  egg.  This  fruit  is  eaten  by  the 
Arabs  with  muoh  relish,  although  it  makes 
them  inclined  to  sleep,  sometimes  so  strongly 
that  they  lie  down.  Both  in  modern  and 
ancient  times,  it  has  in  the  East  been  re- 
garded as  stimulating  the  passions ;  on 
which  account  it  is  used  for  preparing  love- 
potions. 

MANIFESTATION  (L.  manifesto*,  '  dear/ 
'open'),  in  Bom.  viii.  19,  is  the  rendering 
of  a  Greek  term  which  is  translated  '  to 
lighten'  (Luke  il  32),  'revelation'  (Rom. 
ii.  5),  'coming'  (1  Cor.  i.  7),  'appearing' 
(1  Pet  i.  7);  being  the  same  as  Apocalypse, 
the  Greek  name  of  the  book  of '  Revelation.' 
Apocalypse  is,  properly,  the  unveiling,  dis- 
closing, or  bringing  forth  to  light — an  im- 
port which  is  exemplified  in  each  of  the 
renderings  of  '  manifestation '  above  given ; 
for  instance,  the  '  coming'  or  '  appearing'  of 
Jesus,  expected  by  the  primitive  church,  was 
his  second  advent,  or  glorious  forthcoming 
from  the  world  of  spirits.  This  expectation 
is  said  to  have  been  disappointed,  and  henoe 
has  been  constructed  an  argument  unfa- 
vourable to  the  claims  of  Christianity.  Of 
the  extensive  prevalence  of  thai  expectation 


there  is  no  doubt  It  is  equally  clear  mat 
it  both  pervaded  the  thoughts  and  influenced 
the  actions  of  the  first  disciples.  But  the 
very  idea  which  it  conveys  implies  a  convic- 
tion that  Jesus  had  really  died,  risen  again, 
and  passed  into  the  unseen  state.  Accord- 
ingly, the  primitive  church,  beyond  a  ques- 
tion, believed  in  the  death,  resurrection,  and 
ascension  of  its  Founder.  In  the  assertion 
and  maintenance  of  this  belief,  obloquy,  dis- 
grace, persecution,  and  death,  were  tranquilly 
endured.  Hence  we  learn,  that  in  the  ear- 
liest confessors  we  have  to  do  with  men 
who,  with  every  earthly  reason  to  disbelieve, 
believed  truly,  firmly,  and  unflinchingly,  the 
great  facts  that  form  the  corner-stones  of 
the  Christian  church.  Deceivers  clearly  they 
were  not  Dupes  they  scarcely  could  have 
been,  for  they  had  enough  to  open  their  eyes 
to  the  real  facts.  Were  not  their  faith  as 
well-grounded  as  it  was  deep  and  operative, 
they  were  of  all  men  not  only  the  most  mise- 
rable (1  Cor.  xv.  19),  but  also  the  most  fool- 
ish. But  the  depth  and  efficacy  of  their  con- 
victions suffice  to  show  that  they  had  proved 
all  things  before  they  came  to  hold  fast  that 
which,  in  the  highest  sense,  was  and  is  good 
(1  Thess.  v.  21). 

MANNA  (H.  man,  manhu),  name  of  the 
food  ('  bread')  with  which  God  supplied  the 
Israelites  in  the  desert  for  forty  years.  It  first 
fell  in  the  wilderness  of  Sin.  It  was  to  be 
the  morning  meal,  while  quails  were  given  for 
the  evening.  '  And  when  the  dew  was  gone 
up,  behold,  upon  the  face  of  the  wilderness 
a  small  round  thing,  small  as  the  hoar  frost 
on  the  ground.  And  when  the  children  of 
Israel  saw  it,  they  said  one  to  another, '  Man- 
hu' — '  what  is  that  V  And  Moses  said  unto 
them,  '  This  is  the  bread  which  Jehovah 
hath  given  you  to  eat'  (Exod.  xvi.  4,  *fg.). 
It  is  further  described  thus:  'And  the  manna 
was  as  coriander  seed,  and  the  colour  thereof  as 
the  colour  of  bdellium  (white,  like  pearls  ?). 
And  the  people  went  about  and  gathered  it, 
and  ground  it  in  mills,  or  beat  it  in  a  mortar, 
and  baked  it  in  pans,  and  made  cakes  of  it; 
and  the  taste  of  it  was  as  the  taste  of  fresh 
oil '  (of  olives?)  (Num. xi. 7—9),  like  'cakes 
with  honey'  (Exodus  xvi.  81).  The  manna 
was  unknown  to  the  Israelites,  and  supplied 
by  the  Divine  hand  for  a  special  purpose, 
and  during  a  certain  season  (Deut  viii.  3, 
16).  On  these  points  the  Scriptures  are  ex- 
plicit (Exod.  xvi.  85.  Josh.  v.  12).  In  com- 
memoration of  these  miracles,  a  portion  was 
preserved  in  the  tabernacle  (Exod.  xvi.  82 — 
84).  We  are  not,  therefore,  to  expect  to  find 
a  natural  object  with  which  manna  is  identi- 
cal A  product,  however,  bearing  the  same 
name,  is  found  in  the  peninsula  of  Sinai 
and  other  hot  countries — a  thick,  viscous 
juice,  produced  by  insects  and  the  heat  of 
the  sun  in  the  tamarisk,  or  artificially  pressed 
from  certain  trees  or  shrubs,  or  again  exud- 
ing from  the  leaves  of  the  ash  and  date-palm* 
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The  manna  of  the  pen  insula,  according  to 
Robinson  (Bibl.  fiesear.,  i.  170),  is  found 
in  the  form  of  shining  drops  on  the  twigs 
and  branches  (not  the  leaves)  of  the  Turf  a, 
Tamarix  Galliea  Mannifera  of  Ehrenberg, 
from  which  it  exudes,  in  consequence  of  the 
puncture  of  an  insect  of  the  coccus  kind, 
Coccus  Manniparta  of  the  same  naturalist 
It  has  the  appearance  of  gum,  is  of  a  sweet- 
ish taste,  and  melts  when  exposed  to  the  sun. 
The  Arabs  consider  it  a  great  delicacy.  Our 
author  adds,  'of  all  these  characteristics' 
(given  in  Exod.  xvi.  14,  31,  and  Numb.  xi. 
7 — 9),  '  not  one  is  applicable  to  the  present 


MAN  OF  GOD,  a  prophet,  an  honourable 
appellation  given  to  persons  who  were  pos- 
sessed of  holy  dispositions  and  engaged  iu 
the  execution  of  God's  will  (Dent,  xxxiii.  1. 
Josh.  xiv.  6.  1  Sam.  ix.  0.  J  Kings  xii.  22. 
1  Tim.  vi.  11.   2  Tim.  iii.  17). 

MANTLE,  the  large  upper  garment  or 
cloak  (more  in  size  and  use  like  the  Scotch 
plaid)  of  the  orientals  (1  Kings  xi.  30 ;  xix. 
19,  20;  comp.  Gen.  xxiv.  G5.  Ruth  iii.  0, 
15).  The  mantle  of  a  prophet  was  of  a 
coarse  material  ( Zech.  xiii.  4).  The  '  scarlet 
robe '  or  mantle  of  the  Roman  soldiers  reached 
no  lower  than  the  knee,  was  fastened  over 
the  right  shoulder  with  a  buckle,  and  hung 
round  the  left  (Matt  xxvii.  28).  The  re- 
quest of  Ruth  (iii.  9)  is  still  observed  in 
Eastern  ceremonials  of  marriage.  See 
Clothes. 

MAR  (T.),  '  to  injure,'  or  '  do  harm  to,'  is 
the  rendering  in  2  Kings  iii.  19  of  a  word 
which  in  Job  xiv.  22,  is  translated,  '  shall 
hare  pain,'  and  inEzek.  xiii.  22, '  make  sod.' 
*  Mar '  represents  in  Jer.  xiii.  7,  another  word, 
rendered  in  Deut  ix.  12,  '  have  corrupted,' 
and  in  2  Kings  xix.  12, '  have  destroyed.' 

MARANATHA  consists  of  two  Aramaic 
words,  meaning  *  our  Lord  cometb,'  and  is  in 
no  way  a  word  of  cursing  or  excommuni- 
cation; the  corresponding  Greek  may  pro- 
bably be  found  in  Jude  14,  together  with 
words  indicative  of  the  judgment  which  was 
to  ensue  on  the  second  appearance  of  Jesus. 
Jade  quotes  from  a  work  to  which  Paul 
(1  Cor.  xvL  22)  may  allude ;  though  it  is 
not  now  easy  to  learn  why,  in  writing  to  the 
Greek  Christians  of  Corinth,  the  apostle 
should  use  an  Aramaic  form.  His  general 
object  is  clearly  to  enforce  what  he  says  by 
a  striking  reference  to  the  speedy  coming  of 
the  Lord. 

MARBLE  (F.  marbrt,  L.  marmor,  G.  mar- 
mtarot;  the  last  from  a  root  signifying  to 
shine  or  glitter),  a  hard,  compact  rock,  capa- 
ble of  receiving  a  polish,  white,  black,  or 
diversely  coloured,  said  not  to  be  found  in 
Palestine,  but  in  Arabia,  was,  however,  known 
to  the  Israelites  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xii.  4,  11 ; 
zv.  9,  3).  David,  among  other  building 
materials,  procured  it  for  the  construction  of 
Vol.  II. 


the  temple  (1  Chron.  xxix.  2;  comp.  Cant 
▼.  lft.   Esth.  i.  6). 

MARESHAH  (H.),  a  city  in  Judah,  in 
the  plain  of  Sephela,  two  Roman  miles  from 
Eleutheropolis  (Josh.  xv.  44 ;  see  2  Chron, 
xi.  8;  xiv.  9 — 13),  the  birth-place  of  the 
prophet  Eliezer  (xx.  37),  probably  the  birth- 
place of  Micah. 

MARINERS  (L.  mare,  *  the  sea)  are  sea- 
men (Jonah  i.  ft),  who,  so  far  as  they  were 
required  by  the  agricultural  Israelites,  were 
supplied  by  other  nations,  and  especially  the 
Phoenicians  (1  Kings  ix.  27),  who  are  the 
earliest  known  navigators  (Ezek.  xxvii.  8, 
9,  27,  29),  since,  being  on  the  sea-board  of 
Palestine,  they  were  connected  with  the 
inland  trade  of  Asia,  and  could  on  the  Medi- 
terranean, especially  by  means  of  its  near 
lying  islands  and  the  not  very  distant  coasts 
of  Africa  and  Asia  Minor,  readily  form  com- 
mercial relations  with  the  West ;  though  it 
may  be  that  they  practised  piracy  at  the  same 
time,  if  not  before  they  made  the  sea  tribu- 
tary to  trade.  Comp.  1  Kings  ix.  20 ;  xxii. 
48.    2  Chron.  xx.  37. 

MARK,  the  Roman  surname,  assumed  on 
his  conversion  to  Christianity,  of  John  (Acts 
xii.  12,  2ft;  comp.  xiii.  ft,  13),  the  sou  of 
Mary  of  Jerusalem,  in  whose  house  the  dis- 
ciples assembled  on  the  occasion  of  the 
martyrdom  of  James  (Acts  xii.  12).  This 
surname,  taken  in  agreement  with  a  prevalent 
custom,  became,  as  in  the  case  of  Paul,  the 
more  usual  denomination  of  John  (xv.  39. 
Coloss.  iv.  10.  Phil.  24.  2  Tim.  iv.  11), 
who  was  also  nearly  related  to  Barnabas 
(Coloss.  iv.  10).  He  appears  to  have  been 
converted  to  the  gospel  by  Peter  (1  Pet.  v.  13 ; 
comp.  Acts  xii.  12,  25).  With  his  relative 
Barnabas,  he  accompanied  Paul  in  his  first 
missionary  tour  (xii.  25),  but  separated 
himself  at  Pergn,  in  Pamphylia,  and  returned 
home  to  Jerusalem  (xiii.  13),  which  seems 
to  have  displeased  Paul,  so  that  he  refused 
to  take  Mark  on  his  second  journey,  who 
with  Barnabas  travelled  to  the  isle  of  Cyprus 
to  proclaim  the  gospel  (xv.  30 — 39).  The 
misunderstanding  passed  away,  for  at  a  later 
period  he  is  found  among  the  fellow-labourers 
of  the  apostle  to  the  Gentiles  (Phil.  24. 
Coloss.  iv.  10).  In  the  last  passage  he 
seems  likely  to  undertake  a  journey  into 
Asia  Minor.  Here  our  scriptural  informa- 
tion ends.  Origen  makes  him  to  have  been 
one  of  the  Seventy,  while  Papias  denies  that 
he  had  heard  or  followed  the  Lord.  The 
fathers  agree  in  representing  him  to  have 
been  the  interpreter  of  Peter.  These  are  the 
words  of  Papias,  which  appear  to  have  been 
the  foundation  of  their  statements;  Papias 
gives  his  information  as  derived  from  Pres- 
byter John,  who  was  a  disciple  of  Jesus: 
'  He  says  that  Mark,  who  wrote  the  Gospel, 
becoming  the  interpreter  of  Peter,  accurately 
wrote  what  he  remembered— not,  however, 
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in  order— of  the  things  said  and  done  by 
Christ;  for  he  did  not  hear  the  Lord  nor 
follow  him,  but,  at  a  later  period,  Peter ;  who 
aet  forth  his  teachings  according  as  there 
was  need ;  bat  not  as  if  making  a  systematic 
treatise  of  the  Lord's  words.  In  nothing, 
however,  did  Mark  err,  writing  some  things 
as  he  remembered  them :  for  of  one  thing  he 
took  care,  namely,  to  omit  nothing  of  what 
he  had  heard,  or  at  all  to  falsify  in  them.' 

From  ecclesiastical  history,  we  farther 
learn  that  Mark  was  the  first  to  preach  the 
gospel  in  Egypt,  and  was  the  founder  of 
churches  in  Alexandria  itself;  where  he 
exerted  great  influence  by  the  moderation  of 
his  doctrine  and  the  holiness  of  his  life. 
Here  he  is  reported  to  have  died  in  the  eighth 
year  of  Nero's  reign  (A.  D.  61).  He  is  far- 
ther said  to  have  been  of  Jewish  lineage, 
which  finds  support  in  his  mother's  residing 
in  Jerusalem,  and  of  a  sacerdotal  family, 
being  one  among  the  many  priests  who  in 
Acts  vi.  7  are  recorded  to  have  been  'obe- 
dient to  the  faith.' 

The  facts  now  stated  make  it  dear  that  a 
person  by  the  name  of  Mark  wrote  a  Gospel, 
which  probably  was  the  same  as  that  which 
stands  the  second  in  our  canon ;  while  from 
Papias  it  appears  that  the  Gospel  written  by 
Mark  was  as  to  its  materials  taken  imme- 
diately from  the  lips  of  the  apostle  Peter. 
To  a  belief  general  in  the  primitive  church 
that  such  was  its  origin, ( the  Gospel  accord- 
ing to  Mark'  owes  its  place  among  our 
sacred  writings. 

MARK,  THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO, 
bears  unmistakeable  tokens  of  having  pro- 
ceeded from  one  hand,  being  in  its  charac- 
teristic peculiarities  uniform  throughout, 
exocpt  at  the  end,  where  (xvi.  9 — 20)  are 
found  verses,  on  the  genuineness  of  which 
doubts  have  been  thrown.  As  it  is  unlikely 
that  the  book  was  left  without  a  proper  ter- 
mination, the  concluding  portion  may  in 
some  way  have  been  detached  and  lost 

The  substantial  independence  of  this 
Gospel  may  be  established  on  sufficient 
grounds,  for  the  writer  has  peculiarities  by 
which  he  is  distinguished  from  the  other 
evangelists.  Of  these  we  notice  one  or  two. 
His  manner  is  fresh  and  lively.  Thus  he 
puts  his  narratives  into  the  present  tense. 
There  are  many  instances.  Compare  espe- 
cially xi.  1 ,  teq.y  with  Matt,  xxi.  1,  seo.,  and 
Luke  xix.  20,  seq.  He  is  also  fond  of  using 
the  term  '  straightway ;'  in  chapter  i.,  it  or 
an  equivalent  term  is  found  in  verses  10, 
12,  18,  20,  21,  29,  30,  31,  42,  43. 

He,  moreover,  introduces  persons  as  speak- 
ing in  eases  where  it  is  not  done  in  the 
other  evangelists  (iv.  85;  comp.  Matt.  viiL 
18.  Luke  viii.  22;  v.  8,  0,  12 ;  oomp.  Matt 
viii.  28.  Luke  viii.  20).  The  writer  is  also 
moro  minute  than  the  other  evangelists  in 
regard  to  accessory  circumstances  (L  20, 


oomp.  Matt  1?.  22 ;  iii.  0,  17,  82,  34,  comp. 
Matt.  xii. ;  iv.  11,  comp.  Matt  xiii.  11.  Luke 
viii.  10).  The  few  references  here  given 
might  be  increased,  and  others  subjoined 
relating  to  time,  place,  numbers,  and  things. 
But  the  entire  Gospel  has  a  peculiar  cha- 
racter. Without  ceasing  to  take  the  same 
general  view  of  the  promulgation  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  as  is  found  in  Matthew  and 
Luke,  Mark  is  more  free  from  what  is  of  a 
Jewish,  accidental,  and  temporary  nature, 
aiming,  while  he  gives  his  view  and  impres- 
sion of  Jesus  and  his  doctrine  in  a  summary 
manner,  to  present  it  under  such  lights  as 
may  cause  it  to  find  acceptance  in  the  more 
general  sympathies  of  the  human  heart. 
Hence  it  is  clear  that  Mark  has  not,  as  some 
have  thought,  epitomised  Matthew's  Gospel. 
The  work  is  original  and  independent,  having 
only  this  in  common  with  other  similar 
writings,  that  it  contains  materials  drawn 
from  the  common  stock  of  the  oral  Gospel 
which  arose  from  the  deeds  and  words  of 
the  great  Master. 

Its  contents  may  be  arranged  under  the 
following  heads:  I.  A  brief  introduction, 
which  precedes  an  account  of  the  baptism 
of  Jesus  (i.  1 — 11).  II.  History  of  the 
temptation  (12,  13).  III.  Jesus  appears  as 
Messiah  in  Galilee  (14 — ix.  50).  IV.  Jesus 
travels  from  Galilee  to  the  Passover  in  Jeru- 
salem (x.  1 — 62).  V.  Jesus  enters  triumph- 
antly into  the  city,  and  remains  there  (ix.  1 
— xiii.  37).  VI.  Jesus  is  apprehended,  cruci- 
fied, and  buried  (xiv.  1 — xv.  47).  VII.  Jesus 
rises  from  the  tomb  (xvi.  1 — 8).  VIII.  Jesus 
has  intercourse  with  his  disciples,  and  is 
received  up  into  heaven  (9 — 20). 

In  order  to  ascertain  who  was  the  author 
of  this  Gospel  and  for  whom  it  was  designed, 
we  proceed  to  study  the  book  itself.  The 
author  undertakes  to  narrate  the  preaching 
or  publication  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ 
(i.  1).  This,  after  the  brief  allegation  of 
various  evidence  (2 — 13),  he  does  without 
entering  into  any  historical  details  as  to  the 
human  origin  of  Jesus  or  the  place  of  his 
nativity ;  so  that  when  we  have  come  to  the 
middle  of  his  first  chapter,  we  find  Christ 
named  by  a  demon  *  Jesus  of  Naiareth,* 
without  having  been  informed  what  relation 
he  bore  to  that  place,  or  where  the  place 
was  situated,  it  being  merely  said  in  ver.  9, 
that  he  came  from  Nazareth,  of  Galilee.  The 
publication  of  this  Gospel  is  pursued  through- 
out the  book;  more  attention,  however,  is 
given  to  report  the  deeds  than  the  discourses 
of  the  divme  subject  of  the  narrative.  And 
these  deeds,  as  well  as  other  great  events, 
are  quietly  adduced  in  evidence  of  that  which 
the  writer  proclaims  in  his  opening  verse, 
namely,  that  Jesus  Christ  is  'the  Son  of 
God.' 

This  Gospel  is  of  a  compendious  nature, 
as  is  seen  from  the  fact  that  in  a  few 
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die  author  comprises  the  evidence  given  to 
Christ  by  the  prophets,  John  the  Baptist, 
the  dove  and  the  voice  from  heaven,  and  the 
temptation  in  the  wilderness  (i.  1 — 13). 
Thus  also  the  substance  of  Christ's  preach- 
ing when  he  opened  his  ministry  in  Galilee, 
is  gtven  in  this  brief  form — '  Repent  ye  and 
believe  the  gospel '  (i.  10).  So  much  does 
the  writer  aim  at  conciseness,  that  he  here 
represents  Jesus  as  requiring  belief  in  the 
gospel  before  his  readers  have  been  informed 
what  the  gospel  is.  Christ's  preaching  in 
Galilee  is  summed  up  in  three  or  four  words 
(39 ;  see  vi.  12, 13).  Brevity  like  Mark's  is 
not  an  instrument  suoh  as  those  that  are 
usually  employed  by  enthusiasts,  impostors, 
or  mytbologists. 

The  writer  is  acquainted  with  minute  facta 
and  circumstances.  Simon  and  Andrew  are, 
when  called  to  be  apostles,  actually  '  casting 
a  net  into  the  sea*  (i.  16 ;  comp.  18).  Jesus 
goes  only  'a  little  further*  when  he  sees 
James  and  John  '  in  the  ship  mending  their 
nets'  (10),  'at  even,  when  the  sun  was 
setting'  (32).  'A  great  while  before  day' 
Jesus  retires  for  prayer  (30 ;  comp.  ii.  2,  4, 
15 ;  iii.  9,  21).  In  iii.  34,  the  author  tells 
ns  that  when  Jesus  and  they  were  alone,  he 
expounded  'all  things  to  his  disciples' — 
a  piece  of  information  which  discloses  the 
pen  of  one  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
band  of  spiritual  reformers.  (See  also  vi.  31, 
33).  A  minute  circumstance,  which  shows 
that  at  least  the  source  whence  the  writer 
drew  his  information  was  ocular  evidence, 
is  found  in  viii.  12,  where  it  is  recorded  that 
on  the  Pharisees  asking  Jesus  for  a  sign, '  he 
$ighed  deeply  in  his  spirit'  See,  farther,  viii. 
14 ;  ix.  10, 20 ;  x.  10, 40.  With  minuteness 
as  well  as  effect  is  described  the  state  of  de- 
jection in  which  the  apostles  were  as  they 
went  np  to  Jerusalem  under  the  influence  of 
the  dark  predictions  of  their  Teacher  touch- 
ing his  death — '  they  were  amazed,  they  were 
afraid'  (x.  32;  comp.  viii.  81;  x.  00;  xi. 
11, 19 ;  xii.  80 ;  xiv.  39 — 41, 50—02, 04 ;  xv. 
T,  10,  47 ;  xvi  1—8,  10). 

Mark,  as  writing  from,  writes  also  to  the 
eye.  He  is  a  painter,  and  presents  pictures 
(L  16—20,  40-42;  ii.  3,  4;  iii.  31,  teq.). 
The  storm  on  the  lake  of  Galilee  is  pic- 
turesquely described  (iv.  36—41 ;  see  also 
vL  83,  46 — 01).  How  graphio  is  the  scene 
painted  by  the  writer,  of  the  blind  man  who 
first  saw  men  as  trees  walking,  and  then 
aaw  every  man  clearly!  (viii.  22—26).  True 
to  nature  also  is  the  description  ;  for  the  eye, 
during  blindness  unused  to  forms  and  dis- 
tances, sees  accurately,  on  receiving  sight, 
only  after  a  time.  See,  farther,  ix.  20,  seq. ; 
x.  17—22 ;  xii.  41—44 ;  xiii.  1,  2 ;  xiv.  3— 
11,12—20;  xv.  17— 20. 

The  Gospel  has  a  rhetorical  character. 
This  appears  in  certain  round  statements 
which  sometimes  wear  the  appearance  of  ex- 
aggeration.   Thus  'all  the  land  of  Judea 


and  they  of  Jerusalem  *  went  out  to  John, 
and  '  were  all  baptised '  (i.  0 ;  comp.  32,  87, 
40 ;  ii.  18;  iii.  7,  8).  The  description  of  the 
Gadarene  demoniac  is  vividly  eloquent  (v.  2 
— 6 ;  see  also  vi.  04 — 06). 

The  evangelist  describes  the  effects  pro- 
duced by  Jesus  on  the  people  (i.  22,  27,  28; 
ii  12 ;  v.  17, 20).  A  striking  instance  occurs 
in  vii.  32,  seq.,  where  having  told  how  Jesus 
cured  a  deaf  man,  he  adds  that  the  '  people 
were  beyond  measure  astonished,  saying, 
He  hath  done  all  things  well;  he  maketh 
both  the  deaf  to  hear  and  the  dumb  to  speak.' 
See  ix.  10 ;  xi.  18. 

The  two  last  remarks  combine  to  show 
that  the  writer  had  for  an  aim  to  prove  the 
truth  of  the  gospel,  and  establish  the  autho- 
rity of  its  Founder. 

While  Matthew  ordinarily  designates  our 
Lord  simply  Jesus,  Mark  terms  him  at  the 
first  '  Jesus  Christ'  The  second  term  has 
coalesced  with  the  first  to  form  a  compound 
proper  name  (i.  1).  This  could  not  have 
taken  place  till  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus 
was  a  generally-recognised  fact.  We  are 
thus  carried  from  the  days  of  Jesus  to  those 
of  the  church.  The  book  of  Acts  shows  that 
this  question  continued  to  be  agitated  far 
on  in  the  first  century.  Mark  on  this  writes 
from  the  point  where  he  stood,  not  where 
his  Gospel  begins,  and  so  shows  us  that  in 
this,  at  least,  his  writing  exhibits  the  gospel 
history,  not  in  its  primitive  condition,  but 
as  it  appeared  under  the  light  of  facts  occur- 
ring at  a  later  period.  In  a  similar  manner 
he  makes  our  Lord  speak  of  the  gospel  before 
he  has  set  the  gospel  forth  (i.  10),  obviously 
writing  from  his  own  point  of  view,  and  not 
that  of  Jesus.  In  ix.  41,  '  Christ '  is  used 
as  a  proper  name  for  'Jesus.'  This  is  a 
greater  deviation  from  the  original  appella- 
tion, and  betokens  a  later  period.  Many 
years  must  have  elapsed  before  the  name  of 
office  could  be  substituted  for  the  proper 
name. 

The  second  advent  is  connected  with  the 
appearance  of  Roman  troops  in  Jerusalem, 
and  the  whole  view  of  the  subject  is  Judaical. 
Hence  the  Gospel  was  written  before  the 
fall  of  that  metropolis  in  A.D.  70.  The 
words,  'Let  him  that  readeth  understand,' 
applied  to  the  appearance  in  the  city  of  the 
idolatrous  standards,  seem  by  the  fear  which 
the  allusion  supposes,  to  indicate  that  already 
the  Roman  military  power  gave  tokens  of  its 
final  and  speedy  predominance.  Such  was 
the  ascendancy  of  the  idolatrous  tyrant,  that 
free  speech  was  no  longer  possible,  and  the 
friends  of  religion  could  openly  communicate 
with  each  other  only  by  signs  and  dim  tokens. 
These  remarks  tend  to  place  the  period  of 
the  composition  of  the  Gospel  near  the  eud 
of  the  period  closed  by  the  year  A.  D.  70 
(xiii. ;  xiv.  62). 

The  facts  thus  deduced  from  the  contents 
of  this  Scripture  enable  us  to  say  that  we 
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have  before  us  a  narrative  of  the  first  pro- 
mulgation of  the  gospel,  which  was  designed 
to  give  a  concise  and  picturesque  exhibition 
of  Jesas  as  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  in 
act  and  in  word,  but  more  in  act  than  in 
word, — attested  by  the  prophets,  by  John,  by 
the  Holy  Spirit,  by  his  own  divine  powers 
as  exemplified  in  the  great  and  widely-spread 
effects  produced  throughout  Palestine  and 
even  beyond  its  borders ;  and  that  it  had  for 
its  original  source,  if  not  for  its  immediate 
author,  one  who  had  personal  knowledge  of 
the  recorded  events.  These  facts  are  wrought 
into  the  very  texture  of  the  narrative.  Mis- 
take in  regard  to  them  is  impossible.  Let 
it  be  added,  that  these  are  the  great  facts 
which  the  friends  of  Christianity  are  chiefly 
concerned  to  know;  yet  if  more  can  be 
ascertained,  they  will  be  grateful. 

The  writer  has,  however,  kept  his  name 
concealed.  We  admire  his  modesty ;  we  re- 
cognise the  evidence  of  truth  involved  in 
this  self-denial;  let  us  not  appear  to  cast 
blame  on  the  author  and  on  Providence  by 
manifesting  a  misleading  solicitude  to  re- 
cover what  may  be  for  ever  lost  to  earth. 

But  a  tradition  found  in  the  earliest  ages 
of  the  church  ascribes  the  Gospel  now  before 
ub  to  John  Mark,  who  for  his  chief  authority 
had  the  apostle  Peter.  And  certainly  the 
general  account  of  the  composition  of  this 
writing  as  given  above  in  the  words  of  Papias, 
corresponds  with  the  facts  now  deduced  from 
the  Gospel  itself.  It  may  therefore  be  con- 
sidered as  very  probable  that  Mark  was  its 
author.  Mark,  however,  is  represented  as 
being  the  interpreter  of  Peter.  It  is  not 
easy  to  define  the  exact  relation  in  which 
the  two  stood  to  each  other.  The  general 
complexion  of  the  Gospel  is  less  Judaical 
than  was  Peter's  mind.  But  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  Mark  had  intimate  inter- 
course with  Paul,  from  whom  he  would  im- 
bibe a  freer  spirit.  From  the  influence  on 
Mark  of  Peter  and  Paul,  there  would  natu- 
rally result  a  medium  view,  in  which  all  that 
was  essential  in  those  two  great  authorities 
was  found  in  accordance.  To  the  date  when 
this  view  was  put  forth,  we  may  not  be  able 
to  do  more  than  approximate.  But  as  it  is 
in  essence  a  kind  of  accommodation  of  the 
diversities  in  the  Pauline  and  Petrine  schools, 
it  implies  their  pre-existence,  and  can  hardly 
have  been  written  till  the  writings  of  those 
two  great  masters  in  Israel  were  before  the 
world.  Agreeably  to  this,  Clemens  Alexan- 
drians (dr.  A.D.  189)  states  that  it  was 
after  the  death  of  both  Peter  and  Paul  that 
Mark  set  forth  his  Gospel.  But  we  have 
already  seen  that  it  was  oomposed  before 
the  fall  of  Jerusalem.  We  are  thus  referred 
to  the  last  moiety  of  the  seventh  decade  in 
the  first  century  as  the  time  within  which 
Mark's  Gospel  was  published  (65 — 70  A.D.). 
The  place  where  it  was  composed,  according 
to  Epiphanius  (died  403)  was  the  city  of 


Borne.  And  certainly  Roman  influences  are 
traceable  in  it,  as  in  Latin  words— 'bed,' 
grabbatum  (ii.  4);  'executioner/  speculator 
(vi.  27)  ;  •  centurion'  (xv.  29)  ;  '  a  farthing,' 
quadrant  (xii.  42).  Our  last-mentioned 
authority  instructs  us  that  it  was  to  Egypt 
Mark  carried  his  Gospel.  Here,  again,  con- 
firmation is  found  in  the  writing  itself;  and 
the  people  of  Alexandria,  in  which  city  Mark 
laboured  in  his  latter  days,  appear  to  have 
been  the  persons  with  a  special  reference  to 
whom  our  author  wrote.  This  we  think 
probable,  chiefly  from  two  considerations 
drawn  from  the  contents  of  this  writing : — 
I.  Its  tenor,  compounded  of  the  Hebrew 
and  Greek  element,  corresponds  with  the 
caste  of  thought  and  feeling  prevalent  in 
that  city,  the  great  entrepot  of  Oriental  and 
Western  influences.  II.  Both  the  explana- 
tions given  and  those  omitted  are  such  as 
were  specially  suitable  to  Alexandrian  readers. 
To  justify  this  last  remark,  we  must  append 
a  few  instances.  Thus  the  Baptist  is  simply 
described  as  '  John ' — a  manner  of  speaking 
which  would  be  understood  in  Alexandria, 
where,  from  its  proximity  to  Judea,  the  cha- 
racter and  mission  of  John  would  be  known 
better  than  in  any  other  foreign  land  (i.  4, 6). 
The  same  remark  may  be  made  of  '  Galilee,' 
which  is  mentioned  without  explanation  (14), 
and  *  Jordan'  (9);  also  'Capernaum'  (21). 
In  the  same  manner,  *  the  synagogue '  (29), 
4  the  priest'  (44), '  the  Pharisees'  (ii.  18, 24), 
'the  Herodians'  (iii.  6),  '  Syrophenician ' 
(viii.  26),  'Decapolis'  (31),  'Cesarea  Phi- 
lippi'  (viii.  27),  are  simply  mentioned;  for 
explanatory  remarks  were  not  needed  by  the 
neighbouring  population  of  Alexandria,  the 
rather  because  they  possessed  the  Old  Tes- 
tament in  the  Greek  tongue.  Yet  were  they 
unacquainted  with  the  Hebrew  or  Aramaic, 
and  therefore  Mark,  when  he  uses  such 
words,  takes  care  to  translate  them  (vii.  11, 
84;  x.  46;  xiv.  36;  xv.  22).  The  first 
class  of  passages  render  this  Gospel  unfit  for 
distant  and  fit  for  neighbouring  readers; 
the  second  class  render  it  unfit  for  native 
Jews  (corap.  vii.  3,  4 ;  v.  41 ;  xii.  18),  but 
fit  for  foreigners.  Thus  we  learn  that  it  was 
intended  for  persons  who  were  not  resident 
natives  of  Palestine,  yet  lived  at  no  great 
distance  from  its  borders.  To  this  descrip- 
tion the  citizens  of  no  place  answer  so  well 
as  those  of  Alexandria. 

The  Gospel  which  we  have  now  reviewed, 
standing  second  in  our  New  Testament, 
appears  to  hold  the  third  place  in  reality, 
coming  in  point  of  time  between  that  of 
Luke  and  that  of  John.  As  being  late  in 
its  origin,  it  presents  us  with  Christianity  in 
a  higher  state  of  development,  and  therefore 
as  more  free  from  local  and  perishable  ele- 
ments. The  great  ideas  which  Jesus  intro- 
duced into  the  world  aroused  the  minds  of 
his  followers  to  active  thought,  and  filled 
their  souls  with  noble  sympathies ;  thus  pre- 
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paring  them  for  both  conceiving  and  setting 
forth  a  conception  of  the  great  Master  more 
and  more  conformed  to  the  unapproachable 
reality.  Mark,  eminently  favoured  with  in- 
timate intercourse  with  the  two  great  lights 
of  the  church,  had  his  mind  gradually  raised 
above  the  troubled  atmosphere  of  the  Jewish 
metropolis,  until,  late  in  life  and  far  on  in 
the  early  development  of  Christian  ideas,  he 
gave  utterance  to  a  view  of  Christianity  in 
which  he  let  fall  much  that  had  before  been 
connected  with  it,  and  which,  apart  from 
mere  Jewish  notions,  presents  the  Saviour 
of  mankind  as  the  son,  not  of  David,  but  of 
God,  and  has  enriched  the  world  with  a 
composition  no  less  impressive  and  beautiful 
in  its  manner,  than  conciliatory,  compre- 
hensive, and  catholic  in  its  spirit 

MARKETS,  of  which  mart  (Is.  xxiii.  8) 
is  a  contracted  form,  and  which  seems  to 
come  from  mark,  used  as  a  place  marked, 
determined,  or  conventionally  assigned,  were 
in  Oriental  countries  of  old  held  mostly  in 
open  places  near  the  gates  of  towns,  serv- 
ing for  purchase  and  sale  (Ezek.  xxvii.  12 — 
19),  also  for  tribunals  or  judgment-seats, 
and  assemblies  of  the  people;  whence  we 
may  learn  that  the  administration  of  justice 
was  public  (Matt.  xi.  16.  Mark  vii.  4 ;  xii. 
38.  Luke  xi.  43;  xx.  46.  Actsxvi.  19).  Day- 
labourers  repaired  thither  to  seek  employ- 
ment (Matthew  xx.  3).  With  good  reason, 
therefore,  did  the  first  preachers  of  the  gos- 
pel teach  and  preach  in  these  public  spots 
(Acts  xvii.  17).     See  Merchant. 

It  was  in  the  market-place  (agora)  of 
Athens  that  Paul  taught  (Acts  xvii.  17).  In 
Athens  were  many  such  places,  destined  not 
merely  to  buying  and  selling,  bat  also  to 
social  intercourse,  as  gathering-spots  for  the 
curious  and  the  unemployed  no  less  tliau  for 
the  busy.  Similar  is  it  in  Southern  Arabia. 
'  There  is,'  says  Niebuhr,  '  no  land  in  which 
more  markets  are  held  than  in  Jemen.  Here 
there  is  scarcely  a  considerable  village  with- 
out  a  weekly  market.  Some  come  to  buy, 
others  to  sell ;  others,  again,  to  work,  but 
many  to  pass  their  time  more  agreeably 
than  they  could  do  at  home/ 

MARKS  (T.  a  line,  impression,  boundary)— 
such  as  were  anciently  in  use,  particularly 
(as  now  in  tattooing)  among  semi-barba- 
rous peoples;  for  instance,  slaves  had  the 
name  of  their  masters  branded  on  their 
limbs,  especially  the  forehead  and  hands, 
soldiers  the  name  of  their  leader,  idolators 
the  name  of  their  false  god — were  not  to  be 
employed  by  the  Israelites  (Lev.  xix.  28),  it 
may  be  presumed,  iu  consequence  of  such 
tokens  being  intimately  connected  with  reli- 
gious error  and  superstition.  The  preva- 
lence, however,  of  the  custom  gave  occasion 
to  allusions  to  it  on  the  part  of  sacred  writers. 
Thus  Isaiah  (xliv.  5)  describes  the  conver- 
sion of  heathens  by  declaring,  '  another 
ehall  write  his  name  to  Jehovah ' — that  is, 


cauterise  his  hand  with  the  word  Jehovah, 
to  show  to  whom  he  belonged ;  the  figure 
denotes  the  devotedness  of  the  converts  to 
their  Lord.  In  a  similarly  figurative  man- 
ner may  the  passage  in  Exod.  xiii.  0  be  ex- 
plained. Comp.  Apoc.  xiii.  16  ;  xiv.  11 
Paul  also  refers  to  the  same  custom  when, 
referriug  to  his  sufferings  as  an  evidence  of 
his  apostleship,  he  says  (Gal.  vi.  17),  «  I 
bear  the  marks  (G.  stigmata,  our  word  stig- 
ma) of  the  Lord  Jesus:'  the  stripes  and 
wounds  (2  Cor.  xi.  23,  seq.)  which,  like  the 
inbnrnt  name  of  his  owner  on  the  slave, 
showed  that  Paul  belonged  to  the  Lord  or 
Master  Jesus. 

MARRYING  (L.  moritus,  «  a  husband,' 
mas,  maris,  a  male;  in  Greek  ares,  'Mars'), 
the  translation  of  a  Hebrew  term  (comp. 
betilah,  Is.  Ixii.  4),  the  root  of  which  signi- 
fies '  to  command,'  *  be  the  master  of,' '  have 
dominion  over'  (Is.  xxvi.  13);  and  hence 
4  to  marry,'  or  c  take  a  wife '  (Deut  xxiv.  1), 
and  '  to  be  a  husband'  (xxi.  13).  Marriages 
among  the  Hebrews  were  contracted  by  the 
father  (Genesis  xxxiv.  4),  and  only  on  his 
failure  by  the  mother  (xxi.  21),  in  the  case 
of  daughters,  with  the  acquiescence  of  own 
brothers  (xxiv.  50 ;  xxxiv.  11 ) ;  in  later 
times,  without  the  bride  and  bridegroom's 
having  seen  each  other,  though  instances  to 
the  reverse  are  found  in  Scripture  ( Judg.  xiv. 
1.  Cant.  viii.  1,  seq.).  For  the  wife  a  certain 
sum  had  to  be  paid  (Gen.  xxix.  25;  xxxiv.  12. 
1  Sam.  xviii.  25.  Hos.  iii.  2),  so  that  the  hus- 
band (as  the  name  intimates)  was  the  owner 
of  the  wife  (Dowry).  The  contract  between 
the  parents  was  made  in  the  presence  of 
witnesses,  by  word  of  mouth  (Mai.  ii.  14). 
It  was  not  till  after  the  exile  that  written 
contracts  came  into  use  (Tob.  vii.  15).  In 
the  law,  nothing  is  fixed  as  to  the  marriage- 
able age,  which  in  the  East  is  much  earlier 
than  with  us.  According  to  later  regula- 
tions, a  female  might  not  marry  till  she  had 
completed  twelve  years  and  a  day,  nor  a 
young  man  till  he  was  one  year  more  ad- 
vanced iu  life.  The  ordinary  time  was  the 
eighteenth  year. 

Polygamy  was  allowed,  but  before  the  cap- 
tivity was  scarcely  practised  except  by  kings 
and  eminent  men.  Marriage  in  certain  spe- 
cified cases  (Lev.  xviii.  7 — 18;  xx.  11,  seq. 
Deut.  xxvii.  20,  seq.  Joseph.  Antiq.  iii.  12, 
1)  was  forbidden,  on  grounds  the  force  of 
which,  in  several  cases,  is  still  evident,  and 
under  penalties  which  were  severe  and  partly 
connected  with  the  peculiarities  of  the  He- 
brew theocracy  (Priest).  In  part,  the  pro- 
hibitions were  grounded  on  established  ob- 
servance, and  stood  in  opposition  to  Canaan- 
itish  and  Egyptian  customs  (Lev.  xviii  3, 
24,  seq. ;  comp.  Gen.  xx.  12 ;  xxviii.  8,  seq. ; 
xxix.  19,  seq.)  ;  while  their  ultimate  causes 
may  probably  be  found  in  a  natural  avoid- 
ance, at  an  early  period  established  among 
the  descendants  of  Abraham,  and  conven- 
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tionally  transmitted  from  one  generation  to 
another,  as  well  as  in  tho  belief  that  certain 
physical  and  social  disadvantages  were  con- 
nected with  the  prohibited  marriages.  Mar- 
riage with  sisters  or  half-sisters  was  prac- 
tised in  many  ancient  nations,  and  Abraham 
married  the  daughter  of  his  father  (Genesis 
xx.  12),  but  it  was  strictly  prohibited  by  the 
Hebrew  law  (Lev.  xviii.  9,  11),  which,  how- 
ever, did  not  obtain  universal  obedience 
(2  Samuel  xiiL  13.  Ezek.  xxii.  11).  After 
the  exile,  the  family  of  Herod  became  noto- 
rious for  illegal  marriages  (Joseph.  Antiq. 
xvii.  1,  3 ;  xvii.  13, 1 ;  xviii.  5,  1,  4 ;  comp. 
Matt  xiv.  4).  At  an  early  period  is  found  a 
marriage  with  a  brother's  daughter,  or  niece 
(Joseph.  Antiq.  xii.  4,  6).  On  the  ground  that 
by  coming  over  to  Judaism,  they  set  themselves 
free  from  natural  obligations,  proselytes  were 
more  readily  indulged  in  liberties  of  this  kind; 
whence  light  is  thrown  on  1  Cor.  v.  1.  Heir- 
esses could  not  marry  out  of  their  own  tribe 
(Numb,  xxxvi.  6,  seq,).  In  the  patriarchal 
and  in  later  days,  marriage  between  persons 
kindred  to  each  other  was  occasionally  prac- 
tised (Gen.  xxiv.  4, 48 ;  xxvi.  34,  $eq. ;  xxviii. 
1,  seq. ;  xxix.  19).  Marriage  was  also  for- 
bidden between  Hebrews  and  Canaanites 
(Exodus  xxxiv.  11,  10.  Deut.  vii.  3 ;  comp. 
Gen.  xxiv.  3;  xxviii.  1).  Yet  even  before 
the  captivity  were  such  marriages  entered 
into,  and  that  by  kings  (Judg.  ill.  6 ;  xiv.  1, 
sto.  1  Kings  vii.  14 ;  xi.  1 ;  xvi  3L).  Other 
foreign  maidens  Israelites  might  marry 
(Deuteron.  xxi.  11,  uq.  Ruth  L4;  iv.  13. 
Numb.  xii.  1,  uq.  1  Chron.  ii.  17.  1  Kings 
iii.  1 ;  xiv.  21) ;  not,  however,  after  the  cap- 
tivity (Ezra  ix.  2,  seq.;  x.  3.  Neh.  xiii.  23. 
Joseph.  Antiq.  xi.  8,  2 ;  xii.  4, 6 ;  xviii.  9, 5), 
in  agreement  with  what  Tacitus  (Hist.  t.  5, 
2)  says,  that  the  Jews  'abstain  from  marriage 
with  foreign  women.' 

Arising  out  of  the  peculiar  territorial  divi- 
sion of  the  land  was  the  law  of  the  Levirate  (L. 
Uvir,  'a  husband's  brother*),  which  required 
the  brother  of  a  man  who  died  leaving  no 
male  children  to  marry  the  widow  ;  if  there 
was  no  brother,  the  duty  fell  to  the  next  of 
kin  (goel).  The  first-born  son  of  this  union 
took  the  name  and  property  of  the  first  hus- 
band (Gen.  xxxviii.  7 — 9.  Deut.  xxv.  5,  6. 
Matt  xxii.  24.  Luke  xx  28).  This,  which 
was  originally  a  consuetudinary  usage,  Moses 
sanctioned  as  a  law;  at  the  same  time  con- 
ceding to  the  relative  the  right  of  declining 
the  duty,  only  he  thereby  rendered  himself 
exposed  to  public  shame  (comp.  Ruth  iv.  5 
—8,  10).  The  object  of  this  obligation, 
which  is  still  found  among  the  Indians, 
Arabs,  and  Circassians,  was  the  preserva- 
tion of  family  and  tribal  rights. 

A  second  marriage,  held  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  as  little  honourable,  seems  to 
have  been  contracted  without  hesitation  in 
later  periods;  at  least  Josephus,  without 
apology,  mentions  that  he   married  three 


wives,  having  divorced  the  second  after  she 
had  borne  him  three  children  (Life,  75,  70). 
It  seems,  however,  in  the  days  of  Jesus  to 
have  been  accounted  a  sign  of  holy  conti- 
nence not  to  marry  a  second  time  (Lake  ii. 
8a.  1  Cor.  t.  8.  1  Tim.  v.  9),  to  which  im- 
pression may  refer  the  words  in  1  Tim.  iii 
2.  Tit  L  6.  The  doctrine  of  the  Essenes, 
who  avoided  marriage  as  a  less  pore  and 
honourable  state,  appeared  within  the  pre- 
cinots  of  the  church  even  in  apostolic  times 
(1  Tim.  iv.  8);  though  by  the  Israelites 
wedded  life  was  held  in  high  estimation  as 
of  divine  origin  (Pro v.  ii.  17  ;  v.  18.  MaL 
ii.  14).  The  Lord  Jesus,  taking  a  similar 
view  of  that '  holy  estate,'  and  declaring  the 
essential  unity  of  the  wedded  couple,  dis- 
couraged the  prevalent  practice  of  divorce, 
and  allowed  a  man  to  put  away  his  wife  only 
in  case  of  adultery  (Matthew  v.  31,  32 ;  xix. 
3—12). 

Faithlessness  to  the  nuptial  bed,  or  the 
intercourse  of  a  married  woman  with  a  man 
who  was  not  her  husband,  was  punished  by 
death  (Lev.  xx.  10),  inflicted  on  both  the 
guilty  parties,  probably  by  stoning  (Deut 
xxii.  24 ;  comp.  Ezek.  xvi.  40.  John  viii.  5, 
7).  If  the  female  was  not  free,  she  was  to 
be  scourged  and  the  man  to  make  a  trespass- 
offering  (Lev.  xix.  20,  21).  What  was  to  be 
done  in  case  of  suspicion  may  be  read  in 
Numb.  v.  12,  uq.  Faithless  persons  were 
not  unknown  in  Hebrew  history  (2  Samuel 
xi),  nor  was  prostitution  (Gen.  xxxviii.  Id. 
Josh.  ii.  1.  Judges  xi.  1).  Dissoluteness 
seems  to  have  increased  with  the  decline  of 
the  Jewish  state  (Rom.  ii.  22.  John  viii.  7). 

Our  acquaintance  with  the  customs  and 
festivities  observed  at  nuptials  in  the  times 
of  the  Saviour,  is  to  be  gathered  from  scat- 
tered and  incidental  allusions  found  in  the 
Scriptures.  The  chief  of  these  we  shall  sub- 
join, with  notices  of  modern  practices  fitted 
to  make  their  import  clear. 

In  Matt.  xxii.  J 1,  we  read  that  when  the 
king,  who  had  made  a  wedding-feast,  came, 
according  to  the  custom  of  tho  East,  to  see 
his  guests  assembled  before  his  arrival,  in  a 
large  hall,  he  found  one  who  had  not  on  a 
wedding  garment,  and  whom  he  forthwith 
commanded  to  be  put  on  the  outside,  to  bewail 
his  folly  in  the  dark.  This  incident  receives 
light  from  the  fact  that  it  was,  and  still  is, 
customary  for  monarchs  and  other  men  in 
opulent  stations  to  keep  a  wardrobe  well 
supplied  with  rich  clothing,  from  which,  on 
festive  and  other  special  occasions,  garments 
were  furnished  to  visitors.  As  a  suitable 
dress  was  offered  to  every  one,  those  who 
appeared  in  their  own  clothes  must  have  re- 
fused this  mark  of  friendliness  and  hospi- 
tality, and  in  so  doing  displayed  disposi- 
tions of  a  hostile  kind.  With  reason,  there- 
fore, was  the  man  referred  to  above  excluded 
from  the  rejoicing  assembly  of  friends,  and 
that  the  rather  because,  being  clad  in  hit 
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own  garments,  worn  and  soiled  with  travel- 
ling, he  was  in  body  as  well  as  mind  oat 
of  keeping  with  the  festive  scene. 

The  '  friend  of  the  bridegroom '  (John  iii. 
29)  indicates  one  of  the  young  men  attend- 
ant at  the  ceremony,  whose  office  it  was  to 
superintend  the  arrangements.  With  such  a 
person  John  the  Baptist  appropriately  com- 
pares  himself,  inasmuch  as  he  prepared  the 
way  of  the  Lord  (28,  leg.).  John  specially 
represents  himself  as  rejoicing  at  the  bride- 
groom's  Toiee.  As  mirth  was  an  accompa- 
niment of  nuptials,  <  the  voice  of  the  bride 
and  bridegroom '  came  to  indicate  joy  and  a 
season  of  rejoicing  ( Jer.  vii.  34 ;  xvi.  9 ;  xxv. 
10;  uxiii.  II).  Accordingly,  these  words 
are  still  found  in  the  Jewish  liturgy  : — 
'  Praised  be  thou,  0  Lord  our  God,  King  of 
the  world,  who  hast  created  joy  and  rejoicing, 
bride  and  bridegroom,  singing,  jubilee,  joy, 
love,  and  friendship:  soon,  O  Lord  God, 
may  there  be  heard  in  the  streets  of  Jerusa- 
lem the  voice  of  joy  and  hilarity,  the  voice 
of  the  bridegroom  and  the  bride ;  the  voice 


of  the  exulting  nuptial  pair,  and  of  the 
youths  whose  harp  sounds  from  the  ban- 
quet-hall.' 

When  the  festivities  in  the  house  of  the 
bride's  father  had  ended,  the  bridegroom,  at- 
tended by  his  friends,  conducted  the  bride, 
with  her  friends,  to  bis  own  abode.  This 
ceremony  took  place  by  night.  Hence  the 
need  of  the  lamps  mentioned  in  Matt.  xxv. 
1 ;  for  the  bride,  with  her  companions,  went 
forth  to  meet  the  bridegroom  and  his  party 
come  to  fetch  his  bride  home,  where  was 
held  what  was  properly  the  nuptial  feast 
Homer  ('Iliad/  xviii.  402,  $eq.)  was  ac- 
quainted with  this  custom : 

'  Two  cities  radiant  on  the  shield  appear. 
The  image  one  of  peace,  and  one  of  war ; 
Here  Bacred  pomp,  and  genial  feast  delight, 
And  solemn  dance,  and  hymeneal  rite  ; 
Along  the  street  the  new-made  brides  are  led, 
With  torches  flaming  to  the  nuptial  bed ; 
The  youthful  dancers  in  a  circle,  bound 
To  the  soft  flute  and  cittern's  silver  sound ; 
Thro'  the  fair  streets  the  matrons  in  a  row 
Stand  in  their  porches  and  enjoy  the  show.* 
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At  the  marriage  in  Cana  there  was  a  per- 
son who  is  termed  the  governor  of  the  feast 
(John  ii.  8).  The  word  denotes  one  whose 
business  it  was  to  take  the  general  oversight 
of  the  banquet.  He  was  commonly  a  friend 
of  the  host,  who  assigned  to  him  the  order- 
ing and  supervision  of  the  festivities.  He 
had  the  servants  at  his  command,  ordered 
food  to  be  brought  and  removed,  tasted  the 
wine  and  offered  it  to  the  guests.  Hence 
we  see  the  propriety  of  our  Lord's  command 
that  the  servants  should  carry  the  wine  made 
from  the  water  to  the  governor  of  the  feast 
Ecclesiasticus  (xxxii.  1,  2)  contains  these 
directions,  which  show  the  recognised  duties: 
'  If  thou  be  made  the  master  of  a  feast,  lift 
not  thyself  up,  but  be  among  them  as  one  of 
the  rest ;  take  diligent  care  for  them,  and  so 
sit  down.    And  when  thou  hast  done  all  thy 


office,  take  thy  place,  that  thou  mayest  be 
merry  with  them  and  receive  a  crown  for 
thy  well-ordering  of  the  feast'  The  Romans 
had  in  their  banquets  a  king  or  master  of 
the  festivities.  Among  the  Hindoos,  also,  a 
similar  custom  is  found. 

The  words  in  Ps.  xix.  which  compare  the 
sun  to  a  bridegroom  coming  out  of  his 
chamber,  refer  to  the  practice  among  the 
ancient  Hebrews  of  erecting  for  the  newly- 
married  couple,  in  the  open  air,  a  splendid 
tent.  When  the  bride  had  been  given  to  the 
bridegroom,  they  went  forth  from  the  pavi- 
lion with  great  pomp. 

In  2  Cor.  xi.  2,  Doddridge  finds  a  refer- 
ence to  the  Grecian  custom  of  entrusting 
maidens  of  high  families  to  the  care  of  edu- 
cated persons,  who,  when  they  had  completed 
their  course  of  educational  discipline,  ecu- 
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signed  their  charge  to  those  whose  wives 
they  were  intended  to  be.  Paul  hod  thus 
received  the  church  at  Corinth — a  pure  virgin 
espoused  to  Christ — and  was  solicitous  to 
fulfil  the  duties  of  his  trust 

Marriage  is  regarded  by  the  Mohamme- 
dans in  general  as  a  positive  duty.    To  neg- 
lect it  without  a  sufficient  reason,  subjects  a 
man  to  severe  reproach.     The  number  of 
wives  which  a  Moslem  may  have  is  four.    He 
may  marry  free  women,  or  take  conoubine 
slaves,  or  have  of  both  these  classes.    He 
may  divorce  his  wife  twice,  and  each  time 
take  her  back,  even  against  her  wish,  during 
three  months.     It  is  not  common  for  an 
Arab  to  have  at  the  same  time  more  than 
one  wife,  but  there  are  few  of  middle  age 
who  have  not  had  several  different  wives  at 
different  periods,  tempted  to  change  by  the 
facility  of  divorce.     For  the  choice  of  a  wife, 
a  man  generally  relies  on  his  mother,  or  a 
professional  betrother.     The  law  allows  him 
to  see  the  face  of  the  female  before  the  con- 
tract, but  this  liberty  is  now  seldom  obtained, 
except  among  the  lower  orders.    A  girl  is 
often  married  at  the  age  of  twelve  years, 
and   sometimes   at  ten  or  even  nine;  tho 
usual  period  is  between  twelve  and  sixteen. 
At  thirteen  or  fourteen,  she  may  be  a  mother. 
The   young  men  marry  a  few  years  later. 
The  most  important  requisite  in  a  wife  is 
held  to  be  religion.    Other  requisites  ore, 
agrceableness  of  temper,   beauty   of  form, 
moderation,  of  required  dowry,  good  birth, 
and  fruitfulness ;  modesty  also,  in  that  Ori- 
ental sense  which  dictated  the  sayings — *  The 
best  of  women  is  she  who  sees  not  men  and 
whom  they  see  not ;'  '  The  best  rank  of  men 
in  a  mosque  is  the  front;  the  best  rank  of 
women  is  the  rear.'     The  consent  of  a  girl 
not  arrived  at  puberty  is  not  required ;  her 
father  or  legal   representative   acts  as  her 
deputy.     A  dowry  is  necessary  in  order  to 
legalise    the   marriage.     The    least    dowry 
allowed  by  law  is  ten  dirhems  or  drams  of 
silver,  about  five   shillings  of  our  money. 
About  twenty  pounds  sterling  is  the  ordinary 
dowry.     The  dowry  is  considered  the  wife's 
property.     The  marriage  contract  is  at  pre- 
sent merely  verbal,  though  sometimes  a  cer- 
tificate is  written  and   sealed  by  the  kadi. 
The  only  persons  whose  presence  is  needful 
are  the  bridegroom  or  his  deputy,  the  bride's 
deputy,  who  is  the  betrother,  and  the  kadi 
or   a   schoolmaster.     They   all    recite   the 
Fatliah  or  opening  chapter  of  the  Koran, 
after  which  the  bridegroom  pays  the  mouey. 
The  latter  and  the  bride's  deputy,  then  seat- 
ing themselves  on  the  ground  face  to  face, 
grasp  each  other's  right  hands,  raising  the 
thumbs  and  pressing  them  against  each  other. 
The  betrother  generally  uses  words  like  these : 

1 1  betrothe  thee  to ,  the  virgin,  for  a  dowry 

of .'   The  bridegroom  answers,  *  I  accept 

from   thee   her   betrothal  to  myself.'     The 
household  furniture  and  dress  prepared  for 


the  bride  are  sent  by  her  family  to  the 
bridegroom's  house  two  or  three  days  before 
she  is  herself  conducted  thither.  On  the 
marriage  of  a  virgin,  feasts  and  processions 
and  illuminations  take  place.  The  persons 
invited  send  presents  of  provisions.  The 
bride  is  led  to  the  bridegroom's  house  on 
the  afternoon  immediately  preceding  the 
night  of  consummation.  In  Cairo,  the  bride 
walks  under  a  canopy  of  silk  borne  by  four 
men,  with  one  of  her  near  female  relations 
on  each  side.  Young  unmarried  girls  walk 
before  her,  and  the  procession,  which  often 
takes  a  circuitous  route,  is  headed  and  closed 
by  musicians.  The  bride  is  completely 
veiled.  If  she  is  of  high  rank,  she  and  her 
attendants  ride  on  asses.  When  arrived  at 
the  house,  she  sits  down  to  a  repast  The 
bridegroom,  who  has  not  yet  seen  his  wife, 
goes  in  procession  to  a  mosque,  accompanied 
by  musicians  and  singers,  and  by  men  bear- 
ing torches.  On  his  return,  most  of  his 
other  attendants  carry  lighted  wax  candles 
and  bunches  of  flowers.  He  now  visits  his 
wife,  whose  face  he  induces  her  to  nncover 
by  a  small  present  of  money,  when  he  be- 
holds her  generally  for  the  first  time. 

As  the  bridegroom  repairs  to  the  mosque 
at  the  time  of  night  prayer,  he  is  accompanied 
thither  by  several  men  bearing  what  are 
termed  me  shall.  Each  is  a  staff  with  a  cy- 
lindrical frame  of  iron,  at  the  top  filled  with 
flaming  wood,  or  having  two,  three,  four  or 
five  of  tli  esc  receptacles  for  fire.  On  its 
return,  the  procession  is  headed,  as  before, 
by  musicians  and  two  or  more  bearers  of 
meshalt.  These  are  generally  followed  by 
two  men  bearing,  by  means  of  a  pole  resting 
horizontally  on  their  shoulders,  a  hanging 
frame,  to  which  are  attached  sixty  or  more 
small  lamps,  in  four  circles,  one  above  ano- 
ther. The  friends  in  general  bear  each  a 
wax  candle,  and  sometimes  a  sprig  of  henna, 
or  some  other  flower.  At  frequent  intervals 
the  party  stops,  when  a  few  words  of  an 
epithalamium,  or  marriage  song,  are  sung. 

Betrothing,  or  plighting  troth  or  faith, 
that  is,  engaging  to  marry,  was  customary 
among  the  Jews,  and  took  place  sometimes 
long  before  actual  wedlock,  even  in  the  child* 
hood  of  both  parties.  In  the  interval  the  fe- 
male remained  with  her  parents  till  the  bride- 
groom conducted  her  home  and  consum- 
mated the  marriage.  Joseph  had  betrothed, 
not  wedded,  Mary  (Matt  i.  18).  This  pre- 
liminary contract  was  in  later  times  effected 
either  by  a  written  document  or  by  the  gift 
of  a  piece  of  money,  or  by  the  parties  living 
together  as  man  and  wife.  The  written 
form  ran  thus :  '  On  the  —  day  of  the  month 
— ,  in  the  year  — ,  spoke  A,  the  son  of  A,  to 
B,  the  daughter  of  B :  Be  my  spouse  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  Moses  and  the  Israelites, 
and  I  will  give  thee  as  a  dower  of  thy  vir- 
ginity, the  sum  of  200  susim  required  in  the 
law.     The  said  B  agreed  to  become  the 
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i  of  the  Mid  A,  under  the  conditions 
he  has  promised  to  fulfil,  on  the  day 
wedding.  Thereunto  the  said  A  thus 
himself  and  pledges  himself  in  all  his 
ty,  even  to  the  cloak  which  he  bears 
shoulders.  Farther,  he  undertakes  to 
b  all  those  points  which  are  commonly 
led  in  the  marriage  contract  to  the 
age  of  the  wives  of  Israel.  A,  B,  C, 
wca.'  Contract  by  gift  of  money  took 
before  witnesses,  when  the  male  said 

female — *  Take  this  piece  of  money 
•ledge  that  thou  art  to  be  my  wife.' 
ge  by  cohabitation  was,  according  to 
>bins,  allowed  by  the  law  (Deut  xxiv. 
t  it  was  forbidden  by  the  ancients  in 
uenoe  of  abases  that  hence  arose. 

following,  taken  from  Perkins  ('  Resi- 
of  Eight  Years  in  Persia  among  the 
ian  Christians/  p.  208),  throwslighton 
Mints  besides  the  one  now  before  the 
:  'In  the  evening  we  attended  a  Mo- 
Mian  wedding,  to  which  we  had  received 
ated  invitation.  The  bridegroom  is 
1  of  a  khan,  very  high  in  rank.  The 
ihamber  to  which  we  were  conducted 
lendid  room,  fifty  feet  long  and  twenty 
de,  elegantly  carpeted.  Carpets,  and 
ngei,  or  fire-pan,  in  winter,  ore  the  only 
i  of  furniture  used  by  the  nobility  in 
Sitting  upon  the  floor  and  eating 
he  fingers,  are  economical  customs. 
of  Persian  nobles  sat  shoulder  to 
er  around  the  great  hall.  At  the  head 
jnghair  Khan,  eldest  son  of  the  go- 
As  we  entered  the  room,  he  rose  and 
ed  us   to   seats    by  himself.     Thus 

we  had  on  one  hand  this  son  of  the 
or,  a  high  moollah,  a  Koordish  pasha 
le  region  of  Mesopotamia,  khans,  begs, 
i,  and  so  on,  in.  a  descending  order, 
o  the  servants  who  stood  around  the 

On  the  other  hand  sat  the  chief 
h  of  the  province;  next,  the  com- 
r  of  the  troops  of  Oroomiah;  after 
.  younger  son  of  the  governor,  and 

begs,  &c.,  descending  in  gradation. 
(most  precision  is  observed  in  being 

in  company  according   to  rank  in 

an  observance  which  imparts  pecu- 
idness  to  the  injunction  of  Christ,  in 
:iv.  7,  uq. 

we  sat  among  these  high  Persian  dig- 
i — they,  easy  and  graceful  in  their 
lowing  robes — we,  girded  and  con- 
d  in  our  tight  coats  and  pantaloons, 
feeling  of  nakedness  by  the  contrast, 
ted  in  the  half  sitting  Persian  posture 
ttufeet ;  they,  so  fluent,  bowing,  and 
i  in  their  compliments  —  and  we, 
yable  to  command  expressions  enough 
nowledge  their  civilities,  and  these 
.  the  stammering,  broken  accents  of 
gner  with  but  a  smattering  of  their 
ge,  it  must  be  confessed  that  we  were 
own  eyes  very  small  men.    And,  if  I 


mistake  not,  many  a  foreigner  in  the  East 
experiences  these  feelings.  They,  however, 
with  at  least  a  show  of  real  politeness,  took 
no  advantage  of  our  embarrassing  circum- 
stances, but  seemed  to  study  to  render  them- 
selves agreeable  and  us  comfortable. 

«  Soon  after  we  were  seated  upon  the  car- 
pet, gul-aub  (rose-water)  was  passed  around 
in  small  china  cruets,  and  poured  into  the 
hands  of  each  guest,  with  which  he  moist- 
ened and  scented  his  beard.  Next,  water 
and  napkins  were  carried  round,  that  each 
might  wash  his  hands  in  preparation  for 
the  meal  The  Persians,  like  the  Jews,  ex- 
cept they  wash  oft,  eat  not  A  cotton  table- 
cloth, four  feet  wide  and  long  enough  to 
extend  round  the  great  hall  on  all  sides  ex- 
cept the  one  which  is  entered  by  the  door, 
was  spread  upon  the  carpet,  and  the  dishes, 
brought  in  upon  circular  copper  waiters, 
perhaps  three  feet  in  diameter,  were  placed 
upon  the  cloth.  A  cluster  of  four  or  six 
individuals,  as  the  case  may  be,  eat  in  com- 
mon from  the  dishes  on  a  single  waiter. 
The  large  wooden  trays  or  waiters  used  by 
the  Nestorians  and  Mohammedan  peasants, 
are  employed  by  the  higher  classes  for  pre- 
senting sweetmeats  at  public  entertainments, 
but  not  for  the  dishes  at  a  regular  meal. 
First  came  the  sherbet,  in  cups  like  tea, 
sprinkled  over  with  a  delicious  mucilaginous 
seed.  Next  was  brought  the  principal  meal, 
the  main  article  of  which  was  pi  lav — boiled 
rice,  next  to  bread  the  Persian's  staff  of  life 
— served  up  with  baked  lamb  and  fowls. 
For  plates  we  used  the  very  thin  large  bread 
cakes  of  the  country,  and  for  knives  and 
forks,  our  fingers,  reclining  on  the  left  elbow, 
and  using  only  the  right  hand.  The  con- 
versation all  the  while  had  been  lively  and 
dignified.  The  high  moollahs  retired  before 
recreations  savouring  of  levity  began.  'Mu- 
sic and  dancing '  were  then  introduced.  The 
musicians  were  three  in  number,  two  using 
tambourines  and  one  a  rude  violin.  They 
played  plaintive  oriental  airs,  and  accom- 
panied their  instruments  with  their  voices, 
in  shrill,  screeching  tones.  There  was  only 
a  single  dancer,  a  very  nimble  one,  now 
whirling  on  his  heels  with  the  velocity  of  a 
top,  and  anon  leaping  all  over  the  room, 
assuming  the  most  eccentric  attitudes  and 
grimaces,  and  occasionally  turning  a  sum- 
merset. The  musio  and  dancing  continued 
about  half  on  hour/     (Perkins,  267,  260). 

'  Betrothals,'  we  learn  from  the  same  writer, 
'  are  usual  among  the  Nestorians,  which  are 
negotiated  by  the  parents  or  other  friends  of 
the  parties,  but  not  without  their  own  know- 
ledge and  usually  their  mutual  choice,  and  at 
least  a  sight-acquaintance.  These  are  made 
months,  and  often  years,  before  the  marriage, 
at  which  time  tokens  or  pledges  in  the  form 
of  presents  are  given  by  the  would-be  lover 
or  his  friends  to  the  girl.  A  kind  of  semi- 
wedding  is  held  at  the  homes  of  both  parties 
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at  the  time  of  betrothal,  which  is  regarded 
as  in  a  measure  a  sacred  contraot,  though 
instances  are  not  rare  in  which  it  is  violated. 
Wives  are  purchased  among  the  Nestorians, 
as  they  were  in  the  days  of  Jacob,  the  price 
varying  from  five  to  fifty  or  one  hundred 
dollars,  according  to  the  standing  and  charms 
of  the  person.  It  is  not  considered  proper 
for  the  father  of  the  bride,  who  receives  the 
purchase  money,  to  appropriate  it  to  his 
private  purposes,  but  expend  it  in  furnishing 
her  with  '  wedding  garments.'  The  wedding 
commences  and  continues  two  or  three  days 
at  the  homes  of  both  parties.  The  bride  is 
then  sent  for  and  conducted  to  the  house  of 
the  bridegroom,  who,  amid  music  and  dan* 
cing,  gallantly  welcomes  her  arrival  by  throw- 
ing at  her,  as  she  approaches  and  alights,  a 
few  apples,  or  painted  boiled  eggs,  from  the 
roof  of  the  dwelling,  as  love-tokens.  The 
marriage  service  is  performed  immediately 
after  her  arrival,  and  the  festivities  are  con- 
tinued several  days,  during  which  she  is 
present  among  the  guests,  but  is  kept  closely 
veiled.'— P.  236. 

MARTYR,  a  Greek  word  in  English  cha- 
racters, found  in  Acts  xxii.  20.  Rev.  ii.  13 } 
xvii.  6,  which  is  in  all  other  instances 
(comp.  Matt,  xviii.  16 ;  xxvi.  65.  Acts  i.  8 ; 
v.  32)  translated  ( witness,'  its  original  sig- 
nification. From  denoting  generally  a  wit- 
ness, the  word  came  to  signify  one  who  suf- 
fered, a  confessor,  in  consequence  of  giving 
his  testimony — hence  a  martyr.  See  Eye- 
witness ;  Testimony. 

MARVEL  (F.  merveille, '  a  wonder,'  from 
the  Latin  miror;  see  Mibaolb),  some  tiling 
that  strikes  the  mind  with  astonishment  and 
admiration  (2  Cor.  xi.  14 ;  comp.  Matt.  xxi. 
42.   1  Pet.  ii.  9.   Rev.  xv.  1,  3). 

MARY  (H.  exalted),  the  wife  of  Joseph, 
and  mother  of  Jesus  the  Christ,  was  of  the 
house  of  David  (Matt.  i.  16,  seq.  Luke  i.  27, 
seq.  Matt.  xiii.  55).  Of  her  history,  the  little 
that  is  known  is  blended  with  that  of  her  son 
(see  Jesus).  Laying  up  in  her  heart  the 
wonderful  tilings  dimly  presaged  of  Jesus 
(Luke  ii.  50),  she  appears  never  to  have  lost 
him  from  sight  during  his  arduous  ministry 
(Matthew  xii.  46,  seq.)t  and  was  among  the 
faithful  women  who  stood  near  his  cross. 
Her  presence  there  led  to  one  of  the  most 
affecting  incidents  on  record,  when  her  dying 
son  committed  the  weeping  Mary  to  the  pious 
care  of  John,  *  whom  he  loved.'  The  disci- 
ple undertook  the  charge,  receiving  Mary 
into  his  home  (at  Jerusalem).  In  the  capi- 
tal, among  the  apostles  and  other  females, 
she  is  found  after  the  ascension  (Acts  i.  14). 
According  to  ecclesiastical  history,  Mary  died 
in  the  fifth  year  of  the  emperor  Claudius 
(A.D.  45).  Tradition  makes  her  to  have 
been  buried  in  Ephesus,  and  thus  to  have 
accompanied  John  thither. 

Of  the  parentage  of  Mary,  Scripture  says 
nothing.     Ecclesiastical  history  represents 


her  as  a  daughter  of  a  certain  Jehoiakim 
and  of  Anna,  a  daughter  of  the  priest  Mat- 
than  and  of  Mary.  Most  acceptable  would 
be  an  acquaintance  with  the  features  that 
formed  the  character  of  Mary,  since  her 
quiet,  natural  domestic  influence  on  Jesus 
must  have  been  very  great ;  and  from  what 
has  been  above  said,  she  was  not  inattentive 
to  the  high  destinies  of  her  son,  while  she 
appears  to  have  been  of  a  reflective  and  im- 
pressible turn  of  mind.  The  tender  love 
manifested  towards  his  mother  by  Jesus 
when  in  the  agony  of  death,  is  sufficient  to 
attest  her  excellence.  In  these  simple  facts, 
love  and  adoration  have  found  occasion 
and  impulse  enough  to  make  of  Mary  the 
ideal  of  female  beauty,  grace,  and  perfec- 
tion. Thus  even  in  its  errors  does  human 
nature  display  its  innate  greatness,  creating 
the  excellence  which  it  does  not  find,  but 
must  have  as  an  object  of  love  and  rever- 
ence. In  the  process  of  deification  which 
hence  ensued,  the  aid  not  only  of  tradition, 
but  poetry,  painting,  and  sculpture,  has  been 
successfully  invoked.  Under  the  head  Hea- 
ven has  been  given  a  specimen  of  Christian 
art  bearing  on  this  subject  (see  Historical 
and  Artistic  Illustrations  of  the  Trinity,  by 
the  Rev.  J.  R.  Beard,  D.D. ;  London,  1846). 
Another  is  given  in  page  43,  Vol.  ii.  of  this 
work,  representing  Mary  and  the  child  Je- 
sus, token  from  a  miniature  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  process  was  facilitated  by  the 
existence  in  other  parts  of  the  world  of  si- 
milar ideas  and  results. 

II.  Another  Mary  was  the  mother  of 
James  the  Less  and  of  Joses  (Matt  xxvii. 
56),  called  also  (John  xix.  25)  *  the  wife 
of  Cleophas'  (Klopas).  As  James  the  Less 
is  in  Matt.  x.  3  called  '  James,  the  son  of 
Alpheus,'  and  Alpheus  and  Cleophas  are  dif- 
ferent forms  of  the  same  name,  so  the  descrip- 
tion in  John  has  been  understood  to  mean, 
1  the  wife  of  Cleophas/  This  wife  of  Cleophas, 
or  Alpheus,  was  sister  of  Mary,  mother  of 
Jesus,  and  therefore  aunt  to  the  latter  (John 
xix.  25).  She  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  cross 
(Mark  xv.  40) ;  had  attended  on  Jesus  in 
Galilee,  ministering  to  bis  wants  (41);  vi- 
sited the  sepulchre  early  on  the  third  day, 
and  received  instructions  to  inform  Peter  and 
others  that  the  risen  Saviour  would  precede 
them  into  Galilee  (xvi.  1 — 8). 

III.  A  third  Mary,  found  near  the  expiring 
Jesus,  was  of  Magdala,  hence  surnamed  Mag- 
dalene. After  she  had  been  set  free  by  Je- 
sus from  seven  demons  (Mark  xvL  9),  she 
followed  Jesus  (Matt  xxvii.  56,  61 ;  xxviii. 
1.  Luke  viii.  2).  Injuriously  for  her  repu- 
tation, Mary  Magdalene  has,  from  the  con- 
founding of  passages  (John  xii.  l,**q.  Matt 
xxvi.  6.  Luke  viii.  2),  been  identified  with 
the  sinful  woman  that  anointed  our  Lord  in 
the  house  of  the  Pharisee  (Luke  vii.  36,  scq.). 
Assuming  that  the  sins  of  this  female  were  of 
the  grossest  kind,  authorities  gave  the 
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0  excellent  Mary  of  Magdala  to  houses 
be  recovery  of  abandoned  women— 
dalen  Hospital.'    Against  this  injustice 

learned  and  impartial'  Lardner  pro- 
L     8ee  his  Letter  to  Jonas  Hanway, 
j.x.237. 
e  three  Maries  Just  spoken  of  were 

that  were  at  the  cross.  A  tradition  in 
larch  makes  the  number  to  have  been 
giving  to  Salome  (Mark  xv.  40),  the 
mt  of  Mary.     The  three  whom  we 

to  have  been  there  had,  as  we  have 

special  reasons  for  their  presence, 
was  the  mother  of  Jesus ;  another  his 
i  the  third*  one  to  whom  he  had  proved 
aial  benefactor. 

Another  Mary  was  the  sister  of  Mar- 
id  Lazarus  (see  the  article),  of  Bethany 
i  xL  xii.),  who  is  distinguished  from 
ister  Martha  by  her  greater  sensibility, 
onsequent  desire  for  knowledge,  and 
snder  regard  towards  her  friend  and 
or.  Martha  was  the  mistress  and  the 
rwifo,  Mary  the  ornament  of  the  fa- 
of  Bethany.  A  careful  study  of  the 
lives  will  show  that  these  leading  dis- 
out  are  well,  though  undesignedly,  pro- 
Mary  was  a  favourite  name  in  the  time 
r  Lord,  for  we  find  in  the  Mew  Testa- 
another  person  bearing  it,  namely,  the 
»  of  Mark  (Acts  xii  12). 
JBTER  (L.  magister)  stands  for  several 
sw  and  Greek  terms  signifying,  in  gene- 
geellence  or  authority.    In  John  iii.  10, 

asks  Nioodemus — '  Art  thou  a  master 
rael,  and  knowest  not  these  things?* 
rytes  or  converts  to  Judaism  were  sc- 
ad to  have  undergone  a  new  birth, 

called  'new-born  children.'  Hence 
nrprise  expressed  by  our  Lord  that  so 
mt  a  Jew  as  Nicodemus, '  a  master  in 
1/  should  not  comprehend  what  he  said 
ing  the  new  birth  that  was  indisponsa- 
i  introductory  to  the  kingdom  of  God. 
lTTIIEW  (H.gi/t  of  Jehovah),  an  apos- 

Jesus  Christ,  who  in  the  list  of  apos- 
;Matt.  x.  3)  is  termed  *  the  publican,' 
s,a  tax-gatherer  for  the  Bomans.  The 
dating  of  him  as  *  th§  publican'  was  de- 
d  to  distinguish  him  from  some  other 
lew,  and  exhibits  him  as  a  well-known 
n.  8o  simple  an  indication  favours 
dam  that  the  Gospel  which  affords  the 
d,  namely,  that  which  bears  the  name 
attliew,  was  written  while  eontempora- 
rf  the  apostle  were  yet  alive,  who  would 

no  information  as  to  who  '  Matthew 
mblican '  was.  And  if  on  independent 
ids  we  learn  that  this  Matthew  was  the 
*  of  the  ■  Gospel  according  to  Matthew,' 

does  this  designation  of  himself  bear 
nee  that  he  was  a  simple,  unpretending 
;  nay,  more,  it  shows  that  he  was  above 
alee  shame  which  would  have  made  him 
his  having  been  engaged  in  a  calling 


deemed  In  his  day  so  disreputable.  As  tt  is, 
he  has  with  great  elevation  of  mind  trans- 
mitted himself  to  all  generations  as  '  Mat- 
thew the  tax-gatherer.* 

With  equal  absence  of  pretension  is  his 
call  to  the  apostleship  recorded.  He  simply 
states  that  Jesus,  passing  by,  saw  Matthew 
sitting  at  the  receipt  of  custom,  when  the 
Master  said,  Follow  me ;  and  he  arose  and 
followed  him  (ix.  9).  On  this  event  hung 
the  whole  of  Matthew's  future  life,  as  well 
as  the  destinies  of  thousands  who  have  more 
or  less  been  influenced  by  his  ministry  in 
the  gospel.  Yet  nothing  more  is  said ;  no 
explanation  of  motive,  no  statement  of  con- 
sequences. The  record  is  so  bare  as  almost 
to  occasion  a  doubt  whether  it  could  have 
been  penned  by  the  Matthew  whose  call  it 
narrates.  Such  is  the  self-oblivion  of  true 
greatness !  Matthew  was  all  but  silent  re- 
specting himself  because  he  had  a  far  higher 
theme  in  hand.  While  recording  the  won- 
derful things  of  God  done  in  Christ,  he  had 
no  thought  and  no  pen  to  employ  in  what 
chiefly  concerned  himself. 

As  his  appointment  to  the  apostleship  took 
place  in  Galilee,  it  has  been  concluded,  per- 
haps without  sufficient  reason,  that  he  was  a 
native  of  that  country. 

Neither  his  own  Gospel  nor  any  other  con- 
tains further  information  respecting  his  his- 
tory. This  is  a  frugality,  not  to  call  it 
abstinence  and  self-abnegation,  which  is 
utterly  inexplicable  on  any  other  supposi- 
tion than  that  the  Gospels  are  narratives 
which  their  writers  held  to  be  true.  Men 
who  spoke  of  Christ  could  not  dilate  re- 
specting themselves.  But  if  impostors  had 
put  forth  our  Gospels,  they  would  have  aimed 
to  make  their  works  directly  or  indirectly 
promote  their  own  fame.  We  may  regret 
the  pauoity  of  our  biographical  materials  in 
regard  to  the  lives  of  the  apostles ;  but  the  re- 
gret will  be  turned  into  thankfulness  by  those 
who,  on  reflection,  shall  deeply  feel  that  we 
have  here  a  very  strong  proof  that  the  actual 
writers  of  our  Gospels,  whoever  they  were, 
could  have  had  no  personal,  no  unworthy 
objeot  in  view,  otherwise  they  would  have 
made  their  own  names  prominent,  if  not  in- 
terlarded their  compositions  with  favourable 
notices  of  themselves. 

According  to  one  ecclesiastical  tradition, 
Matthew  preached  the  gospel  in  Ethiopia, 
where,  after  performing  great  wonders,  he 
suffered  martyrdom.  Another  makes  him 
exercise  his  ministry  in  an  Asiatic  country. 

It  is  more  important  to  determine  whether 
Levi,  the  son  of  a  certain  Alphcus,  is  the 
same  person  as  Matthew  the  apostle.  A 
comparison  of  the  passages,  Matthew  ix.  9, 
Mark  ii.  18, 14,  Luke  v.  27,  28,  encourages 
the  idea  that  the  two  are  identical,  in  agree- 
ment with  the  prevailing  view  of  the  church 
both  in  ancient  and  modern  times.  Winer 
suggests   that  Levi,  following  a   common 
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usage,  changed  his  name  to  Matthew,  on 
changing  his  pursuit  in  life  by  becoming  an 
apostle  of  Jesus  Christ 

MATTHEW,  THE  GOSPEL  OF,  was 
composed  with  a  special  view  to  persons  of 
Jewish  lineage,  since  the  arguments  and 
proofs  are  specially  adapted  to  such;  and 
so  decided  is  the  Hebrew  colouring  which  it 
bears,  that  it  is  likely  the  piece  proceeded 
from  an  Israelite  converted  to  Christianity. 
Yet  there  are  one  or  two  passages  which 
scarcely  seem  to  have  been  written  either  for 
Jews  or  by  one  of  the  race.  In  i.  23  we  read 
that  Joseph,  with  his  wife  and  child,  after 
retaining  from  Egypt,  '  came  and  dwelt  in  a 
city  called  Nazareth'  An  Englishman  who, 
in  writing,  was  led  to  speak  of  the  abode  of 
Shnkspere,  would  not  speak  of  it  as  'a  city 
called  Stratford-on-Avon,'  unless  he  wrote  it 
for  foreigners,  and  at  a  time  when  the  town 
had  ceased  to  exist.  We  also  find  the  posi- 
tion of  Capernaum  described  (iv.  13) — an 
unnecessary  trouble,  if  the  writer  contem- 
plated Jews  of  the  apostolic  age  as  his  read- 
ers. If  this  passage  did  not  proceed  from  a 
second  and  a  later  hand,  it  bears  against  the 
general  statement  given  above. 

There  is  evidence  in  the  document  which 
seems  to  show  that  it  could  not  have  come 
into  existence  after  the  downfal  of  Jerusa- 
lem. Chapters  xxiv.  xxv.  proceed  from  and 
arc  addressed  to  a  state  of  mind  that  began 
to  fade  and  disappear  immediately  after  that 
calamitous  event  The  overthrow  of  Jeru- 
salem is  identified  with  Christ's  second  ad- 
vent, which  is  laboriously  described  and 
shown  to  be  approaching,  and  which  intro- 
duces the  day  of  general  judgment  (see 
Judgment).  This  is  a  view  that  prevailed 
about  from  00—70  A.  D.  From  xxiv.  15, 
teq.t  where  the  presence  in  Jerusalem  of  the 
victorious  standards  of  the  Romans  is  al- 
luded to,  it  appears  probable  that  the  writer 
fixed  as  the  time  of  '  Christ's  coming  and 
the  end  of  the  world'  (xxiv.  3),  the  cap- 
ture of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans,  while 
he  covertly  ('  whoso  readeth,  let  him  un- 
derstand') intimates  that  obvious  political 
tokens  show  the  event  to  be  near.  This 
proves  that  the  Gospel  was  composed  before 
the  overthrow ;  for  had  it  been  written  after, 
secrecy  would  not  have  been  necessary ;  and 
the  identification  referred  to,  which  to  the  car- 
nul-minded  Jew  contained  evidence  against 
the  prediction,  and  as  against  the  prediction  so 
agaiust  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus,  would  other- 
wise scarcely  have  been  found  in  this  compo- 
sition, which,  as  we  shall  shortly  see,  is  de- 
signed to  establish  his  Messiahship.  The 
whole  of  the  long  speech  contained  in  xxiv. 
and  xxv.  must  have  come  from  one  who,  with 
Jewish  notions,  expected  Jesus  to  return  at 
the  downfal  of  Jerusalem  and  establish  his 
kingdom  in  that  city,  which  was  to  become 
the  metropolis  of  the  world ;  and  from  the 
highly  elaborate  character  of  this  speech,  it 


would  appear  that  the  writer  addressed  minds 
that  needed  proof  and  confirmation  on  these 
points ;  in  other  words,  he  wrote  not  very  long 
before  the  actual  overthrow  of  Jerusalem. 
The  passage  contains  a  prediction,  namely, 
that  Christ's  coming  and  the  end  of  the  world 
(xxiv.  3)  would  follow  close  upon  the  fall  of 
that  metropolis  (1, 2, 15, 28, 29, 42).  It  fell, 
and,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  Christ 
did  not  come,  the  world  did  not  terminate. 
Here  is  a  contradiction  in  words,  which 
could  not  have  been  penned  by  a  Christian 
after  the  destruction  of  the  city.  In  the  lat- 
ter years  of  the  first  century,  disciples  could 
and  did  no  longer  identify  Christ's  second 
coming  with  the  overthrow  of  the  Jewish 
state.  In  the  same  chapters,  moreover,  it 
appears  probable  that  the  writer  contem- 
plated for  his  readers  the  generation  whom 
Jesus  himself  addressed  (xxiv.  39;  comp. 
42  and  xxv.  13). 

The  writing  is  thus  brought  within  the 
apostolic  age.  It  moreover  appears  to  have 
proceeded  from  the  pen  of  an  apostle.  The 
inscription,  *  according  to  Matthew,'  is  pro- 
bably of  too  late  a  date  to  prove  that  Mat- 
thew was  the  author.  The  Gospel  has  id 
itself  no  statement  as  to  the  person  by  whom 
it  was  written.  And  if  we  allow  the  super- 
scription to  be  valid  as  proving  the  piece  to 
have  emanated  from  Matthew,  it  does  not 
declare  that  the  Matthew  so  spoken  of  was 
Matthew  the  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ  If  we 
prove  that  the  writing  had  Matthew  for  its 
author,  we  do  not  thereby  show  who  that 
Matthew  was.  On  the  other  hand,  the  com- 
position has  evidences  of  having  been  made 
by  an  eye-witness  and  minister  of  the  Word. 
This  evidence  is  various,  and  may  be  thus 
briefly  stated :  The  writer  defines  the  exact 
position  of  Jesus  when  he  delivered  some  of 
his  most  famous  addresses  (v.  1 ;  xiii  1 ; 
xxiv.  1),  also  the  very  period  of  the  day  when 
certain  events  took  place  (xiv.  15 ;  xxi.  18 ; 
xxvi.  31;  xxvii.  1,  45;  xxviii.  1);  he  gives 
lengthened  speeches  which  have  the  appear- 
ance of  being,  not  rhetorical  compositions, 
after  the  manner  of  Livy  and  Tacitus,  but  a 
simple  report,  in  substance,  of  the  words  of 
Jesus;  his  general  manner  of  narration  is 
such  as  would  be  employed  by  one  who  saw 
and  heard  what  he  records.  Whence  we  are 
authorised,  in  agreement  with  our  previous 
conclusion,  to  assert  that  the  Gospsl  was 
composed  by  an  attendant  on  the  footsteps 
of  Jesus  Christ. 

This  is  corroborated  by  the  fact  that  the 
writing  under  consideration  presents  the  doc- 
trine of  the  gospel  in  the  earliest  condition 
in  which  it  appeared  in  men's  conceptions. 
That  condition,  as  is  learnt  from  the  book 
of  Acts,  was  Judaistic ;  free  from  the  colour- 
ings and  expansions  of  heathen  philosophy, 
and  shut  up  within  the  circle  of  Hebrew 
ideas ;  a  new  and  a  shining  light, but  confined 
to  the  temple;  an  unveiling  of  the  Divine 
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e,  jet  in  the  8hekinth  over  the 
Borenant;  a  fulfilment  of  the  law 
own  limits  and  dwelling-place, 
jospel  of  Matthew  is  an  expres- 
i  Hebneo-Christian  mind,  ere  it 
upanded  by  Pauline  influences, 
k  Matthew  oould  doubtless  hate 
oeh  a  work  can  hardly  have  been 
ept  by  some  one  whose  position 
i  that  of  Matthew. 
Mtle  is  mentioned  in  this  Scrip- 
man  named  Matthew,  sitting  at 
of  custom/  and  as  having  left  his 
rilow  Christ  when  bidden  by  him 
e.  9).  He  is  also  in  the  list  of  the 
leribed  as  '  Matthew  the  publican* 
we  do  not  know  that  these  records 
tn  abstain  from  making  against 
being  the  author.  The  words  *  a 
I  Matthew/  whioh  may  appear  op- 
lat  view,  may  be  understood  as 
»  the  ignorance  prevailing  as  to 
m  before  his  apostleship.  They 
ly  intended  to  intimate  that  he 


MATTHEW. 

Uest  notice  of  Matthew's  Gospel 
Papias,  who  is  said  to  have  been 
of  John  and  Polycarp,  and  cer- 
d  near  the  apostolic  age.  His 
-*  Matthew  composed  in  the  He- 
naic)  language  the  divine  oracles; 
BS  interpreted  them  as  he  could/ 
connection  it  appears  clear  that 
rf  Matthew  the  apostle.  By  '  the 
>!**/  or  speeches,  he  may  have  in- 


tended  the  discourses  of  Jesus.  Is  this  the 
Gospel  we  now  have  ?  The  description  of  it 
as  '  the  discourses  of  Jesus '  is  scarcely  defi- 
nite. Yet  was  it  understood,  in  primitive 
times,  to  denote  Matthew's  Gospel.  That 
work,  however,  was  in  Aramaio ;  our  Gospel 
of  Matthew  is  in  Greek.  To  meet  this,  it 
has  been  said  that  the  present  writing  is  a 
translation.  Other  authorities  maintain  that 
it  is  an  original. 

The  chief  fact  that  we  gain  from  the  ex- 
ternal evidence  now  adduced  is,  that  Mat* 
thew  the  apostle  was  in  the  earliest  ages 
accounted  to  have  composed  a  narrative  re- 
lating the  discourses  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 

Irenaeus  (born  probably  at  Smyrna,  about 
A.D.  130),  a  scholar  of  Papias,  speaks  more 
determinately.  He  says,  *  The  Gospel  ac- 
cording to  Matthew  was  written  to  the  Jews; 
for  they  greatly  desired  Christ  to  be  of  the 
seed  of  David.  But  Matthew  having  this 
desire  in  even  a  greater  degree,  employed  all 
his  power  to  afford  them  full  evidence  that 
Jesus  was  of  the  seed  of  David ;  wherefore 
he  begins  with  the  genealogy  of  Christ' 
Hence  it  is  clear  that  a  Gospel  was  ascribed 
to  Matthew  in  the  middle  of  the  second  cen- 
tury, and  that  the  Gospel  so  ascribed  to  Mat- 
thew resembled  the  one  which  is  now  before 
us. 

From  the  preceding  remarks  it  is  seen 
that  there  are  considerations  whioh  refer  our 
Gospel  to  *  Matthew  the  publican;'  and  as  no 
evidence  of  an  opposite  tendency  presents 
itself,  it  is  probable  that  it  was  written  by 
the  apostle. 

This  conclusion  is  confirmed  if  we  turn  to 
the  writing  itself,  which  will  clearly  appear 
to  have  been  composed  with  the  view  as- 
signed by  Irenaeus,  and  to  commence  in  the 
manner  that  he  mentions,  that  is,  with  the 
genealogy  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  work  opens 
with  a  title  which  declares  the  writer's  pur- 
pose— '  the  book  of  the  generation  of  Jesus 
Christ,  the  sou  of  David,  the  son  of  Abra- 
ham.' The  term  '  generation'  would  be  more 
appropriately  rendered  '  genealogy/  and  has 
reference  to  the  derivation  of  Jesus  from 
David  and  Abraham ;  but  such  a  reference 
as  involved  an  historical  and  other  proof  of 
that  fact  (Gen.  ii.  4,  wo.;  xxxvii.  2,  teq.). 
We  here  see  the  author  proceeding  in  the 
old-established  Hebrew  manner  to  give  an 
historical  narrative,  proving  the  announced 
connection  of  Jesus  with  die  two  great  lights 
of  the  people  of  Israel.  And  let  it  be  ob- 
served that  the  genealogy  is  deduced,  not 
from  David  only,  but  Abraham  also.  Jesus 
thus  appears  as  the  descendant  of  'that 
friend  of  God '  and  '  father  of  the  faithful  / 
and  his  religion  is  presented  as  a  continu- 
ance and  completion  of  God's  gracious  plans 
for  the  enlightenment  and  salvation  of  the 
world,  in  the  direct  line  of  that  venerable 
patriarch,  to  whom  it  was  promised  that  in 
his  seed  (which  seed  is  Christ,  Bom.  i.  8) 
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all  the  families  of  the  earth  should  be 
blessed  (Gen.  xiu  8). 

Correspondent  with  this  opening  is  the 
close  of  the  Gospel,  where  we  find  this  same 
Jesus  described  as  he  to  whom  all  power  had 
been  entrusted  in  heaven  and  in  earth,  and 
as  giving  directions  for  the  establishment  of 
his  kingdom  in  all  nations.  Thus  the  au- 
thor's aim  is  accomplished;  Jesus  is  king 
over  all  the  earth  (Ps.  ii.  6 ;  xlvii.  7)  ;  and 
thus,  in  fact,  is  he  shown  to  be  the  holy  one 
of  God.  The  space  between  the  beginning 
and  -the  end  is  filled  up  with  various  evi- 
dences recognised,  in  the  day,  as  of  force  for 
establishing  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus.  The 
Messiah  was  to  spring  from  David,  and  hence 
from  Abraham.  Accordingly,  it  is  shown 
that  Joseph,  the  husband  of  Mary,  the  mo- 
ther of  Jesus,  was  a  descendant  of  that 
monarch  (i.  1 — 17).  The  second  proof  re- 
lates to  his  birth.  The  Messiah  was  to  be 
born,  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  of  a  vir- 
gin (Is.  vii.  14),  which  is  shown  to  have 
been  accomplished  in  Jesus  (i.  18 — 25).  It 
was  the  general  but  not  universal  expecta- 
tion, that  the  Messiah  should  be  born  at 
Bethlehem.  Jesus  was  born  in  that  place 
(ii.  1 — 12).  Yet  was  it  necessary  to  account 
for  his  residence  in  the  despised  Nazareth, 
which  is  so  done  as  to  bring,  in  the  Magi  and 
their  offerings,  as  well  as  in  the  rescue  and 
preservation  of  Jesus,  incidental  proofs  of 
his  Messiahship  (ii.).  Among  the  Messi- 
anio  expectations  was  this,  that  a  fore- 
runner should  prepare  the  way.  This  fore- 
runner is  exhibited  in  John  the  Baptist 
(iii.  1 — 12),  from  whom  the  Messiah,  as 
sent  to  fulfil  the  law  and  the  observances 
of  previous  dispensations,  received  baptism, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  high  testimony,  which 
was  followed  by  the  most  distinguished  of 
all  evidences,  the  seen  and  heard  approval 
of  the  Spirit  of  God  (iii.  12—17).  But  the 
Messiah  was  to  destroy  the  kingdom  and  the 
works  of  the  devil,  with  whom,  therefore, 
he  is  exhibited  in  conflict,  and  from  whose 
temptations,  unlike  the  first  man,  he  comes 
off  victorious,  and  at  the  same  time  is  proved 
to  be  more  than  equal  to  the  trials  he  may 
encounter  in  his  public  ministry  (iv.  1 — 11). 

Then  ensues  a  general  description  of  the 
commencement  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus, 
which  is  opened  in  the  despised  Galilee  in 
consequence  of  the  imprisonment  of  his 
harbinger,  John,  and  proceeds  in  the  vici- 
nity of  the  sea  of  Galilee,  in  fulfilment  of 
the  voice  of  prophecy.  Further  evidence  is 
afforded  in  the  great  attention  that  he  excites 
and  the  wonderful  miracles  that  he  performs 
(iv.  12 — 25).  Then  comes  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  in  Matthew's  version  of  which 
things  are  brought  together  which  may  have 
been  said  at  different  times,  but  which  are 
appropriately  placed  in  it,  inasmuch  as  they 
conduce  to  the  argument  which  tends,  by  a 
particular  comparison,  to  show  the  supe- 


riority of  the  Messiah's  doctrine  over  that 
of  the  ancients,  of  which  the  former  is  the 
divinely-intended  fulfilment  and  completion 
(v. — vii.).  The  evidence  of  miracle  which 
had  been  merely  alluded  to  before  (iv.  23), 
is  now  exhibited  in  detail  in  relation  to  facts 
and  persons,  which  are  spoken  of  as  if  they 
were  not  altogether  unknown  to  the  contem- 
plated readers  of  the  Gospel  (viii.  ix.  1 — 35), 
The  force  of  the  argument  is  illustrated  by 
the  fact,  that  such  was  the  fame  of  Jesus, 
and  so  great  the  multitudes  which  crowded 
around  him,  that  the  aid  of  apostles  became 
necessary  (ix.  35 — 38)  ;  who  accordingly  are 
commissioned  to  go  forth  '  to  the  lost  sheep 
of  the  house  of  Israel'  (6),  in  order  that, 
while  Jesus  himself  was  in  Galilee  minister- 
ing to  what  may  be  termed  the  Gentile  ele- 
ment of  the  Jewish  race,  they  might  ad- 
dress themselves  to  the  pure  Jewish  portion 
of  the  people,  and  thus  the  entire  nation  be 
admitted  to  hear  the  word  of  God  (x.).  The 
appointment  of  apostles  leads  to  the  idea 
and  the  mention  of  John's  disciples,  some 
of  whom,  being  sent  to  Jesus,  received  spe- 
cial evidences  of  his  Messiahship,  and  to  a 
comparison  of  John's  preparatory  with  Jesus' 
never-ending  dispensation.  But  John  was 
in  prison,  for  his  ascetic  character  had  not 
conciliated  support,  any  more  than  the  free 
and  natural  manner  of  life  in  which  Jesus 
lived.  The  perversity  implied  in  this  calls 
from  the  Messiah  a  lamentation  over  the 
hardness  of  heart  manifested  by  that  gene- 
ration, a  prayer  on  behalf  of  those  who  had 
followed  him,  and  a  general  invitation  to  the 
heavy-laden  (xi.).  A  new  class  of  characters 
comes  on  the  stage,  for  there  are  men  more 
perverse  still  than  those  to  whom  reference 
has  been  made.  These  are  the  Pharisees, 
whose  wickedness  is  described  as  accounting 
for  the  dark  and  unexpected  end  to  which 
the  Messiah  came  (xii.).  Here,  then,  be- 
comes prominent  the  contest  which  termi- 
nates in  the  crucifixion.  This  conflict,  as 
well  as  the  true  nature  of  Christ's  kingdom, 
are  then  depicted  in  several  consecutive  pa- 
rables, which  appear  to  have  been  brought 
together  from  their  similarity  of  application 
to  the  subject  before  the  writer's  mind.  The 
paragraph  ends  by  a  statement  of  the  won- 
derful effects  produced  by  the  doctrine  of  this 
new  Teacher  (xiii.).  Meanwhile,  John  was 
put  to  death.  On  hearing  this,  Jesus,  who 
was  now  in  the  territories  of  that  Herod  who 
had  his  forerunner  beheaded,  retired  '  into  s 
desert  place  apart.'  Followed,  however,  by 
multitudes  who  were  without  the  means  of 
there  procuring  nutriment,  he  employed  bis 
miraculous  power  to  feed  five  thousand  per- 
sons (xiv.  1 — 21). 

Our  space  forbids  us  to  complete  the  ana- 
lysis. Enough  has  been  said  to  show  the 
character  of  the  composition  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  was  put  together.  Clearly 
the  Gospel  is  a  aeries  of  ©roofs,  and  those 
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proofs  are  connected  together  by  not  a  chro- 
nological but  a  logical  bond.  The  writer 
follows,  not  the  sequence  of  events,  but  the 
order  of  his  ideas  as  associated  together  by 
similarity,  and  as  suggested  by  his  general 
aim.  We  do  not  mean  by  this  that  no  regard 
is  paid  to  time,  bat  that  the  order  of  time  is 
made  subordinate  to  the  order  of  ideas  as 
naturally  and  inartiflcially  suggested,  and  as 
arranged  with  a  view  to  the  proof  of  the 
Ifessiahship  of  Jesus. 

This  Gospel,  then,  is  an  argument,  not  a 
biography ;  a  series  of  proofs,  not  an  histo- 
rical narrative.  The  piece  is  essentially  of 
an  evidential  character.  It  was  intended  to 
prove,  not  narrate.  Narrate,  indeed,  it  does, 
bat  only  so  as  to  prove.  Proof  is  its  aim, 
narration  its  instrument.  Hence  it  appears 
that,  uniting  the  two  elements,  proof  and 
narration,  it  may  be  termed  an  historical 
argument  Such  a  composition  was  what  the 
world  required  and  the  church  could  pro- 
duce. The  great  question  of  the  day  was — 
•  Is  Jesus  of  Nazareth  the  promised  Messiah  ?' 
Matthew  gave  such  an  answer  as  was  likely 
to  command  attention  and  assent  from  read- 
ers of  Hebrew  lineage.  In  the  production 
of  such  an  answer,  he  found  no  difficulty, 
because  it  was  a  work  which  every  well-in- 
formed Hebrew  could  have  accomplished. 
But  history,  strictly  speaking,  was  neither 
required  nor  possible.  History  comes  long 
after  the  events  of  which  it  is  a  formal  re- 
cord. It  is  the  product  of  reflection,  which 
it  a  quality  that  does  not  belong  to  the 
fresh  and  enthusiastic  energy  of  a  new  reli- 
gion. Least  of  all  could  set  history  have 
appeared  early  in  Christianity,  since  its  first 
friends,  believing  the  end  of  the  world  and 
the  second  coming  of  the  Messiah  to  be 
at  hand,  had  their  thoughts  and  affections 
fixed  and  centered  on  the  immediate  future. 
Nor  was  '  Matthew  the  publican '  a  man  of 
such  qualities  and  attainments  of  mind  as  to 
bare  either  the  ability  or  the  thought  of  pro- 
ducing a  formal  history,  if  by  such  a  compo- 
sition is  meant  any  thing  of  which  Tacitus 
or  Hume  may  supply  the  model.  Yet  his 
inartificial  historical  proof  has  been  dealt 
with  as  if  it  were  an  elaborate  critical  his- 
tory. An  argument  which  was  addressed  to 
popular  views  and  general  impressions,  has 
been  subjected  to  the  scalpel  of  the  theolo- 
gical dissecting-room,  and  the  unfriendly 
analysis  of  the  philosophy  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  evil  has  arisen  from  unwar- 
rantable assumptions.  Instead  of  taking  the 
Gospel  for  what  it  is,  men  have  tried  to  make 
it  what  they  wished.  First,  they  said  that 
every  sentence  was  a  transcript  of  the  Divine 
Mind  by  which  it  was  dictated.  Then  they 
declared  it  to  be  a  history,  complete  in  all  its 
arrangements  and  perfect  in  all  its  parts. 
The  enemy  seized  on  these  representations, 
die  offspring  of  fancy,  aud  found  it  an  easy 
task  to  expose  their  untenableness.     The 


very  foundations  of  Christianity  seemed  in 
danger.  In  truth,  it  was  only  the  notions  of 
injudicious  friends  that  had  been  exploded. 

Regarded  in  its  own  light,  the  Gospel  of 
Matthew  is  a  venerable  witness  of  what  views 
were  entertained  of  Christ  and  Christianity 
in  the  earliest  age,  and  so  affords  us  invalua- 
ble means  for  forming  our  opinions,  learn- 
ing the  mind  of  Christ,  and  preparing  our 
hearts  and  souls  for  the  obedient  reception 
of  his  divine  influence. 

The  view  which  has  been  given  of  the 
origin  and  authorship  of  the  four  Gospels, 
does  not  profess  to  be  more  than  an  approxi- 
mation to  the  reality.  Satisfactory  evidence 
establishes  that  they  were  written  within  a 
period  sufficiently  near  to  the  events  for 
them  to  be  a  trustworthy  record.  That  the 
apostle  John  was  the  author  of  the  fourth 
Gospel  appears  to  us  established  on  valid 
evidence.  We  see  no  reason  to  question  the 
generally-received  opinion  relatively  to  the 
authors  of  the  other  three.  But  we  have 
not  found  evidence  that  warrants  a  positive 
decision  as  to  the  exact  year  when  these  in- 
valuable compositions  were  produced,  nor 
are  we  sure  that  our  arrangement,  which  in 
point  of  time  makes  the  four  stand  thus, — 
Matthew,  Luke,  Mark,  John, — might  not  be 
advantageously  changed  for  the  canonical 
order  of  the  New  Testament.  Their  precise 
dates,  however,  it  is  of  far  less  consequence 
to  know  than  their  real  character.  This 
we  have  endeavoured  to  make  the  writings 
themselves  disclose,  and  we  believe  that 
these  four, — not  only  independent,  but  to 
some  extent  disagreeing  witnesses, — furnish 
evidence  the  best  in  kind  and  the  most 
satisfactory  in  effect  to  teach  men  the  cer- 
tainty of  the  great  facts  that  form  the  basis 
of  the  religion  of  Jesus.  We  designedly 
limit  our  declaration  to  the  great  facts,  be- 
cause facts  are  the  proper  object  of  testimony, 
and  because  with  the  great  facts  are  acci- 
dentally connected  some  opinions  and  state- 
ments that  bear  the  impress  of  a  mind  in- 
ferior to  that  of  Jesus,  and  of  a  time  less 
free  from  worldly  admixtures  than  were  the 
earliest  days  of  the  church.  The  primitive 
gospel  must  be  looked  for  nowhere  save  in 
the  mind  of  the  Great  Teacher.  These 
witnesses  help  us  to  enter  into  and  contem- 
plate that  mind,  and  so  render  a  truly  price- 
less aid.  And  the  church,  in  the  simplicity 
and  love  of  its  first  childhood,  as  depicted 
in  Acts  iv.  32 — 87,  presents  us  also  with 
an  engaging  as  well  as  truthful  reflection  of 
the  divine  soul  of  the  Saviour  of  men ;  the 
steady,  earnest,  and  affectionate  contempla- 
tion of  which  begets  a  religious  sense  which 
is  not  dull  in  discriminating  gospel  truth 
from  heterogeneous  accretions. 

To  this  our  last  notice  of  the  Gospels 
we  subjoin  the  following  important  passage, 
translated  from  the  fourth  edition  (1847)  of 
Hug's  EinUitung  in  die  Schriften  d$$.  N.  T., 
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pp.  213,  214: — 'Four  men  stand  before 
us  as  historical  writers,  who  have  described 
the  deeds  and  doctrines  of  Jesus.  Of  them, 
two  (Matthew  and  John)  were  not  only  con- 
temporaries, but  for  the  most  part  eye-wit- 
nesses, friends  and  scholars  of  the  Lord. 
Of  the  other  two,  who  lived  with  his  con- 
temporaries and  intimate  friends, one  (Mark) 
wrote  from  the  mouth  of  that  disciple  whom 
Jesus  accounted  most  worthy  of  trust,  and 
on  whom  as  on  a  rock  his  undertaking  was  to 
rest ;  the  other  (Luke),  was  a  man  of  general 
knowledge,  acquainted  with  the  obligations 
of  an  historian,  and  connected,  by  co-ope- 
rating for  the  purposes  of  Christ,  with  his 
immediate  followers;  and  who  finally  was 
in  the  country  at  the  time,  nay  on  the  scene 
of  the  events,  and  watched  their  course. 
Scarcely  can  an  instance  be  found  of  a  great 
or  wise  man  whose  deeds  in  regard  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  facts  have  been  preserved 
to  future  ages  by  men  so  well  accredited, 
and,  in  respect  of  number,  by  so  many  well- 
informed  writers.  These  four  write,  and  at 
different  times  make  their  writings  known. 
Of  them,  the  second  (Mark)  had  the  first 
(Matthew),  the  third  (Luke)  the  two  former, 
and  the  fourth  (John)  all  three  before  his 
eyes.  Each  of  them  saw  it  to  be  his  duty 
and  his  office  to  surpass  his  predecessor  in 
exactitude.  The  second  revised  the  pro- 
duction of  the  first  in  regard  to  sequence  of 
events  and  time,  and  studied  minute  and 
j  circumstantial  accuracy,  of  which  the  former 
was  not  solicitous ;  yet  did  he  adhere  to  the 
narrative  of  his  predecessor,  both  in  lan- 
guage and  word,  so  carefully,  that  one  may 
almost  look  on  his  book  as  a  collection  of 
critical  notes  on  Matthew.  The  third  sub- 
jected every  thing  to  a  new  investigation, 
adding  what  the  first  wanted  in  circum- 
stances, time,  and  detail;  what  the  second 
left  incomplete ;  or  what  both  had  wholly 
omitted ;  and  making  in  the  course  of  his 
inquiry  a  new  revision  of  all  the  accounts  of 
Jesus  which  he  found.  Lastly,  the  fourth 
saw  all  his  forerunners,  set  to  their  accounts 
the  last  hand,  and  also  to  the  whole  history, 
by  introducing  what  yet  remained  unnoticed. 
Here,  accordingly,  is  a  rivalry  for  correctness, 
truth,  and  exactitude.  Here  also  is  no  count- 
ing of  consequences,  no  fear  of  contradic- 
tions, no  accommodation, much  less  collusion. 
The  second  is  the  critic  of  the  first,  the 
third  of  the  two  former,  the  fourth  of  all. 
Had  one  attempted  a  falsehood,  he  would 
have  been  convicted  by  others.  Where,  then, 
is  there  a  history  guaranteed  by  so  much 
impartiality,  by  so  many  writers  that  emu- 
lously  correct  each  other,  by  so  remarkable 
a  striving  after  simple  truth  ?' 

MATTOCK  (T.),  a  pickaxe  or  kind  of 
hoe,  stands  in  1  Sam.  xiii.  20,  21,  for  a 
Hebrew  term  which,  from  a  root  meaning 
'  to  cut,'  may  signify  a  ploughshare  or  spade. 

MAUL  (L.  malleus,    a  hammer '),  a  club, 


represents  in  Prov.  xxv.  18,  a  Hebrew  word, 
similar  terms  to  which  are  rendered  in  Esek, 
ix.  2,  'a  slaughter  weapon/  and  in  Jer.  li. 
20,  *  battle-ax.'  The  root  of  these  terms 
denotes  *  to  break  in  pieces  *  and  *  to  scatter ;' 
thus  in  1  Sam.  xiv.  34,  the  verb  is  rendered 
'  disperse  yourselves.' 

MAZZAROTH,  in  Job  xxxviii.  32,  is  the 
original  term  in  English  letters.  The  diffi- 
culty which  our  translators  felt  had  been 
already  experienced  by  the  Septuagint,  and 
is  not  yet  removed.  Some,  in  agreement  with 
the  Vulgate  (which  has  'Lucifer'),  think 
the  morning  star  is  intended ;  others, 
Charles's  wain ;  others,  Orion's  belt ;  others, 
the  Northern  crown ;  and  others,  again,  the 
Zodiac. 

MEDIA,  the  well-known  land  of  inner 
Asia,  which  extends  south  and  east  from 
the  Caspian  sea,  having  for  its  boundaries, 
on  the  north,  that  sea  and  Armenia ;  on  the 
west,  Assyria;  on  the  south,  Susiana  and 
Persia  ;  on  the  east,  Parthia  and  Hyrcania ; 
comprising,  therefore,  in  modern  terms,  the 
provinces  of  Aserbridgan  and  C  nil  an,  the 
western  part  of  Mesenderan,  and  all  Irak 
Adjem.  Media  in  general,  especially  the 
province  of  Atropatene,  lying  on  the  north- 
west, was  exceedingly  fruitful,  and  produced 
excellent  horses  as  well  as  an  abundance  of 
honey,  wine,  figs,  oranges,  citrons,  salt,  and 
pearls.  The  great  productiveness  of  Atro- 
patene, as  well  as  its  teeming  population  and 
favourable  position,  made  it  the  most  im- 
portant province  of  the  Persian  empire.  The 
whole  of  Media  is  a  land  of  hills,  being  partly 
cut,  partly  surrounded  by  branches  of  Taurus 
and  Anti-Taurus.  From  its  mountains  pro* 
ceed  rivers  in  several  directions,  which  water 
lovely  and  prolific  vales.  According  to  He- 
rodotus, the  inhabitants  bore  originally  the 
name  of  Arioi,  which  in  time  was  changed 
for  Medoi  or  Medea,  by  which  they  are  com- 
monly known.  The  latter  appellation,  how- 
ever, appears  to  have  been  very  old,  since 
it  occurs  in  Genesis  xii.  2,  where  Madai  is 
found  among  the  sons  of  Japheth  (com p. 
2  Kings  xvii.  6.  Daniel  v.  28.  Esther  i.  3). 
The  name  Arioi  (in  the  Zend  airga,  'ho- 
nourable ')  is  in  the  Zend-Avesta  the  usual 
designation  of  the  disciples  of  Zoroaster, 
and  is  to  the  present  day  known  in  Irak. 

The  Medes  in  early  times  were  brave  war- 
riors, distinguished  especially  for  the  use  of 
the  bow.  The  implications  on  this  point  of 
the  sacred  writers  (Is.  xxi.  2.  Jer.  xxv.  25; 
li.  11)  find  corroboration  in  profane  authors. 
With  the  progress  of  their  culture  luxury  in- 
creased, and  luxury  brought  licentiousness 
and  vice,  which  afterwards  passed  over  to 
the  Persians.  Their  religion  was  star-wor- 
ship ;  in  doctrine  they  followed  the  dualism, 
the  good  (Ormuzd)  and  the  bad  (Ahriman) 
principle,  of  Zoroaster.  The  Magi,  whom 
also  the  Persians  inherited,  were  their  i 
dotal  caste. 
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Medea,  originally  divided  into  six 
of  which  the  Magi  seem  to  have  been 
ire  subdued  and  made  a  province  of 
vyrian  empire;  from  which,  in  the 

oratory  A.C.,  they  were  Bet  free  by 
a,  bat  appear  (731  A.  C.)  as  enslaved 
Lwyriaiu  under  Shalmanezar  (2  Kings 
}.  Under  Sennacherib  they  regained 
•eodom,  and  founded  a  kingdom,  with 
s  at  its  head.  His  son  Phraortes  sub- 
l  the  Persians.  The  next  monarch, 
ot  (I.),  turned  (dr.  600  A.C.)  Assy- 

0  a  Median  province.  Then  came 
(see  the  article),  who  (cir.  538  A.  C.) 
the  kingdom  of  the  Medes  with  that 
Persians,  whence  arose  the  phrase, 

•  and  Persians'  (Daniel  v.  28,  31. 
L  8).  Under  the  same  conqueror, 
n  became  a  part  of  the  Persian  em- 
After  the  lapse  of  two  centuries,  the 
,  with  all  the  Persian  dominions,  fell 
•830  A.  C.)  before  the  conquering  arms 
tinder  (see  the  article)  ;  then   they 

1  a  part  of  the  Syrian  empire,  and 
-  C.)  were  incorporated  with  the  Par- 
nonarchy.  Gomp.  Acts  ii.  9. 
ancient  Media  two  languages  were 
i ;  in  the  northern  part,  the  Zend ;  in 
athern,  the  Pehlvi,  both  allied  to  the 
iL      The  latter  was  the    prevailing 

among  the  Parthians.  See  Pebsia. 
DIATOB  (L.  medius,  *  middle,'  <  be- 
two')  stands  for  the  kindred  Greek  me- 
om  mesos,  *  middle,'  and  is  properly  one 
ands  in  the  midst  between  two  parties, 
let  stood  between  God  and  the  Israel- 
convey  to  them  a  knowledge  of  the 
will  (Gal.  ill.  10,  20).  In  allusion 
ah,  die  writer  to  the  Hebrews,  in  run- 
it  parallel  between  Judaism  and  Chris- 
,  tpeaks  of  our  Lord  as  '  the  Mediator 
tatter  covenant'  (Heb.  viii.  6;  com  p. 
xii.  24,  and  vii.  22),  and  Paul  de- 
him  to  be  the  Mediator  between  God 
am  (1  Tim.  ii.  5). 

DICINE  (L.  means  of  healing).  The 
il  art,  however  much  it  may  be  a  re- 
ndition, a  protection,  and  a  source  of 
■rat  to  a  person,  and  however  much 
dvmtors  may  be  sought  after,  is  at  pre- 
ii  exotic  in  the  East  The  reason  of 
ng  in  so  low  a  condition  is,  that  there 
i  properly  so  called,  medical  professors. 
indeed,  has  said,  '  thousands  of  peo- 
ns without  medioal  practitioners,  yet 
Ithout  medicine;*  but  in  such  cases 
void  live  still  better  without  the  medi- 
it  well,  for  medical  empirioism,  like 
Leiam  of  all  kinds,  is  baneful. 
I  art  with  the  Israelites  was  only  in  its 
y.  Individual  observations  and  scat- 
flcperiencea  formed  its  substance ;  there 
either  the  induction  of  instances,  nor 
wtr  of  mind  requisite  to  form  an  art 
itl  skill  was  restricted  to  the  external 
\m  of  serious  bodily  injuries,  and  to 
YoLII. 


the  knowledge  of  certain  simples,  of  whose 
nature  and  working  only  a  rough  and  vague 
idea  was  held.  Chance  sometimes  threw 
better  means  in  the  way,  but  want  of  know- 
ledge could  turn  them  to  but  little  account. 
Gradually,  however,  there  was  gathered  a 
small  treasure  of  skill  and  of  resources, 
which  was  applied  according  to  established 
rules.  At  first,  external  wounds  were  almost 
the  sole  object  of  attention ;  the  Hebrew 
word  has  for  its  root-meaning,  to  bind  up. 
Midwifery  was  a  separate  branch,  and  was  in 
the  hands  of  women  (Exodus  i.  15).  At  a 
later  period,  Hebrew  physicians,  a  class  to 
which  prophets  belonged  (2  Kings  xx.  7. 
Is.  xxxviii.),  healed  outward  injuries  (Is.  i. 
6.  Ezekiel  xxx.  21.  2  Kings  viii.  29 ;  ix. 
15),  yet  they  understood  inward  sicknesses 
(2  Chron.  xvi.  12.  1  Sam.  xvi.  10).  Some 
of  the  precepts  of  the  law  rest  on  medical 
knowledge  of  a  more  or  less  accurate  nature, 
in  judging  of  which  we  must  remember  the 
age,  climate,  and  race  to  which  these  pre- 
cepts pertain.  To  this  head  may  be  referred 
the  prohibition  to  eat  blood  (Lev.  xvii.  12), 
and  the  division  of  clean  (eatable)  and  un- 
clean animals  (xi.).  The  leprosy  was  well 
understood  and  distinguished  (xiv.  xv.). 
The  treatment  of  disease  was  for  the  most 
part  consigned  to  the  priests  (Luke  xvii. 
14),  as  was  the  case  in  ancient  Egypt.  By 
forcing  the  passage  in  1  Kings  iv.  31,  Jose- 
phus  (Antiq.  viii.  2,  5)  has  given  counte- 
nance to  the  prevalent  idea  that  Solomon 
was  a  great  physician,  whose  power  extended 
over  demons  as  well  as  men.  The  means  of 
cure  were  few ;  anointing  was  the  chief — with 
balm  (Jer.  viii.  21 ;  xlvi.  11 ;  li.  8.)  or  oil 
(Luke  x.  34).  Josephus  speaks  of  baths  of 
oil  (Jew.  War.,  i.  33,  5),  and  mineral  baths 
(Antiq.  xvii.  0, 5)  ;  bathing  in  rivers  was  re- 
commended (2  Kings  v.  10).  As  now  in 
the  East,  honey  also  was  employed  (Pro v. 
xvi.  24).  The  process  pursued  may  in  part 
be  learnt  from  Is.  i.  6,  where  it  appears  that  ' 
wounds  were  closed,  bound  up,  and  mollified 
with  ointment  (comp.  James  v.  14).  The 
degree  of  skill  possessed  by  the  physicians 
can  be  only  imperfectly  learnt;  they  were 
unable  to  cure  Asa  of  the  gout? — (1  Kings 
xv.  23.  2  Chron.  xvi.  11).  Surgery  appears 
to  have  been  the  oldest  branch  of  medicine, 
as  may  be  inferred  from  the  practice  of  cir- 
cumcision. How  far  its  most  ancient  branch, 
midwifery,  was  practised  with  any  degree  of 
intelligence,  cannot  well  be  determined.  The 
Hebrew  women,  in  their  earliest  history, 
being  vigorous,  would  require  little  help 
(Exodus  i.  19).  As  to  the  treatment  of  a 
newly-born  child,  see  Ezekiel  xvi.  4.  The 
priests,  at  least  in  particular  cases,  performed 
the  duties  of  physicians.  But  the  case  of 
Asa  shows  that,  at  least  in  his  time,  the 
latter  formed  a  class  distinct  from  the  former. 
Theirs,  however,  was  the  condition  of  free 
men — to  conducive  to  civil  liberty  is  true 
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religion — while  in  Egypt,  the  importance  of 
their  office  did  not  exempt  physicians  from 
servitude  (Gen.  1.  2).  Yet  Egypt,  as  having 
made  progress  in  all  the  arts  of  life,  was  re- 
nowned among  the  Israelites  for  its  medi- 
cines and  its  medical  skill  (Jer.  xlvi.  11  ; 
comp.  Herod,  ii.  84).  Of  old,  as  at  present, 
dark  arts  and  mysterious  resources  were  ap- 
plied to.  Noam  on  was  wroth  because  he  was 
not  cured  by  something  like  mesmeric  passes 
(2  Kings  v.  11).  Conjurations,  witchcraft, 
and  astrology,  were  employed,  especially  in 
case  of  mental  disorders.  The  healing  of 
diseases  was  ascribed  to  the  Messiah,  and 
God  himself  is  represented  as  the  physician 
of  the  Israelites  (Exod.  xv.  26*) ;  hence  was 
it  that  the  practice  came  into  the  hands  of 
priests  and  prophets  as  a  part  of  their  holy 
function  and  office.  Great  fame  attended  on 
a  reputedly  skilful  practitioner,  who  was 
crowded  on  in  the  public  highways  wherever 
he  went  (Mark  vi.  50).  In  the  time  of  our 
Lord,  the  Essenes  were  famed  for  their  skill 
in  medicine. 

MEGIDDO  (II.  he  who  declares),  a  royal 
Canaanitish  city,  between  Scythopolis  and 
Cssarea,  conquered  by  Joshua  and  given 
to  the  western  half  of  Manasseh,  though  it 
lay  in  the  territory  of  Issachar  (Joshua  xii. 
21 ;  xvii.  11.  1  Chron.  vii.  29).  The  an- 
cient inhabitants  were  not  destroyed  (Judg. 
i.  27).  By  Solomon  it  was  made  the  centre 
of  a  district — a  kind  of  provincial  capital 
(]  Kings  iv.  12).  Here  died  king  Ahaziah 
(2  Kings  ix.  27),  also  king  Josiah  (xxiii.  29). 
Afterwards  the  place  was  named  Legio ;  on 
the  same  spot  now  stands  Ledschun,  seven 
hours  north-west  of  Cssarea  Palestine. 

Of  the  same  name  was  a  plain,  which  was 
a  part  of  that  of  Esdraelon,  famous  for  seve- 
ral battles  (Judg.  vi.  83.  1  Samuel  xxix.  1 ; 
xxxi.  1.  1  Kings  xx.  26,  teq. ),  of  which  we 
may  particularise  that  in  which  Josiah  was 
killed  by  Pharaoh  Necho  (2  Chron.  xxxv. 
22;  comp.  Zech.  xii.  11).  By4 the  waters 
of  Megiddo'  (Judg.  v.  19—21)  is  meant  the 
stream  Kishon,  which,  springing  from  the 
western  foot  of  Tabor,  runs  through  the  vale 
of  Megiddo. 

MELCHIZEDEK  (H.  king  of  righteous- 
nest),  prince  of  Salem  (Jerusalem  ?),  who 
hospitably  entertained  Abraham  on  bis  re- 
turn from  Chedorlaomer,  and  to  whom,  as 
being  a  priest  as  well  as  a  king,  Abraham 
gave  a  tenth  of  his  booty  (Gen.  xiv.  18,  teq.). 
In  the  early  age  to  which  these  events  refer, 
civilisation  appears  to  have  made  no  small 
progress;  and  the  religious  impulse  given 
by  Abraham,  if  indeed  it  had  not  sprung 
from  some  other  centre,  must  have  had  con- 
siderable effect,  since  Melchizedek  is  recog- 
nised as  a  sacerdotal  monarch,  living  in  his 
capital,  and  receiving  homage  from  so  pow- 
erful a  chief  as  Abraham,  while  also  he  wor- 
shipped, not  false  divinities,  but  the  '  Most 
High  God.'    The  union  of  the  kingly  with 


the  sacerdotal  functions  was  not  nnusnal  in 
ancient  times.  Anius  in  Virgil  (jEn.  iii.  80) 
was  both  king  of  men  and  priest  of  Apollo. 

On  the  brief  fragmentary  intimations  fur- 
nished in  Scripture,  both  Jewish  and  Chris- 
tian writers  have  employed  much  bootless 
labour.  In  Melchizedek  has  been  recognised 
a  type  of  the  Messiah.  Comp.  Psalm  ex.  4. 
Nothing  is  said  in  Genesis  of  his  origin,  pa- 
rentage, or  death.  Hence  the  terms  in  which 
Melchizedek  is  spoken  of  in  Hebrews  vii.  3. 
Pains,  however,  have  been  taken  to  identify 
him  with  Shem. 

MELON,  one  of  the  Cucurbitaceae  or  gourd 
tribe,  probably  a  correct  translation  of  the 
Hebrew  word  found  in  Numb.  xi.  5,  is  among 
the  objects  whose  loss  the  Israelites  bewailed 
in  the  desert  Melons  throughout  the  East, 
nor  least  in  Egypt,  are  a  peculiarly  grateful 
as  well  as  salubrious  article  of  food,  eaten 
by  all  classes,  and  affording  to  the  poor  no 
small  portion  of  their  subsistence.  See  Cu- 
cumber. 

MEMORIAL  (L.  tnemor,  '  mindful '),  the 
translation,  in  Exodus  xii.  4,  of  a  Hebrew 
word,  the  root  of  which  signifies  *  to  remem- 
ber' (xvii.  14);  hence  means,  that  which 
keeps  np  the  remembrance  of  any  event  or 
command.  As  being  grounded  on  historical 
facts,  the  Hebrew  religion  had  several  memo- 
rials, whose  existence  avers  and  confirms  its 
historical  character.  Thus  the  feast  of  un- 
leavened bread  was  one  memorial  (Exodus 
xiii.  9) ;  another  was  a  written  statement  of  an 
important  battle  (xvii.  14).  The  stones  of 
the  ephod  were  'stones  of  memorial'  (xxviil 
12) ;  so  were  the  stones  set  up  by  Joshua  on 
the  brink  of  the  Jordan  (Josh.  iv.  7 ;  comp. 
Lev.  ii.  2,  9, 16). 

MEMPHIS,  the  Coptic  or  Egyptian  name 
for  a  city  called  in  Hebrew  Moph  (Ho*,  ix. 
6),  or  Noph  (Is.  xix.  13),  the  second  ancient 
capital  of  Egypt,  situated  in  a  narrow  vale 
of  Middle  Egypt,  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Nile  (Jer.  ii.  16 ;  xliv.  1),  renowned  for  its 
riches,  grandeur,  arts,  and  knowledge.  Here, 
as  early  as  the  time  of  Abraham,  we  find  a 
regularly  organised  regal  government  (Gen. 
xii.  10,  teq.).  As  Thebes,  the  capital  of 
Upper  Egypt,  declined,  Memphis  flourished. 
By  Psammetichus  it  was  made  the  metropo- 
lis of  the  whole  land.  Among  its  splendid 
edifices  were  distinguished  the  royal  citadel 
and  the  temple  of  Phtha,  with  the  adjoining 
court  of  the  bull  Apis.  Out  of  the  ruins 
of  Memphis  there  was  erected  by  the  Arabs 
the  neighbouring  city,  called  by  them  Fostat, 
more  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Old 
Cairo,  on  the  spot  where  formerly  stood  the 
Egyptian  Babylon,  founded  in  the  time  of 
Cambyses ;  also  New  Cairo,  north  of  Mem- 
phis, and  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Nile. 
Near  the  village  of  Mitrahenny  are  large  ruins 
which  mark  the  site  of  the  celebrated  and 
once  powerful  Memphis. 

MENAHEM  (H.  comforter  ;  A.  M.  4783, 
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A.  C.  765,  V.  772),  son  of  Gadi,  sixteenth 
king  of  Israel.  Observing  that  Shallum  had 
obtained  a  throne  by  assassinating  Zacha- 
riah,  their  common  sovereign,  Menahem,  em- 
ploying the  same  means,  placed  himself  in  the 
briefly-occupied  seat  of  that  monarch,  which 
be  irreligiously  occupied  for  ten  years.  In 
his  reign  the  Assyrians,  under  Pul,  made  their 
first  appearance  in  Palestine,  from  which 
they  were  induced  to  retire  only  by  the  pay- 
ment of  a  thousand  talents  of  silver,  which 
was  raised  by  a  poll-tax.  The  immediate 
occasion  of  the  Assyrian  invasion  may  have 
been  connected  with  cruelties  inflicted  by 
Menahem  on  Tiphsah,  one  of  the  passages 
of  the  Euphrates,  which  had  been  subject  to 
Solomon  (1  Kings  iv.  24),  but  would  not 
open  its  gates  to  the  degenerate  occupant  of 
the  throne  of  Israel  (2  Kings  zv.  10,  seq.). 

MEN-STEALERS,  an  exact  rendering  of 
the  original  in  1  Tim.  i.  10,  are  classed  with 
•  man-slayers,'  *  murderers  of  fathers,'  and 
other  'lawless  and  disobedient  persons,' with 
a  view  to  whom  Paul  declares  the  law  to  be 
made.  These  men-stealers  carried  on  their 
unnatural  and  abominable  trade — condemned 
even  so  early  as  Moses  (Exodus  xxi.  16. 
Deut.  xxiv.  7) — for  the  purpose  of  making 
their  victims  slaves,  whom  they  sold,  *  whole- 
sale and  retail/  to  such  as  would  buy  them. 
Alas !  that  such  atrocities  should  ever  have 
disgraced  countries  professing  to  be  guided 
by  Paul  and  Jesus  ! 

MERCHANT  (F.  marcher,  <  to  walk ;'  for 
traders  with  distant  parts  usually,  in  modern 
times  and  these  western  regions,  conducted 
their  trade  by  walking  up  and  down  the 
country,  carrying  their  packs  of  goods)  is 
the  English  for  two  or  three  Hebrew  words, 
of  which  we  may  specify  one,  Canaan,  whence 
is  derived  the  ancient  name  of  Palestine 
(Hosea  xiL  7.  Zeph.  i.  11 ;  comp.  Zee.  xiv. 
21.  Jer.  x.  17).  The  business  of  a  mer- 
chant, or  commerce,  in  the  wider  sense  of  the 
term,  was  carried  on  in  the  East  partly  by 
sea  (Ps.  cvii.  23.  Prov.  xxxi.  14),  partly  by 
caravans  (see  Companies  Travelling)  on 
land  (Oen.  xxxvii.  25.  Job  vi.  10). 

Palestine  lies  in  a  situation  so  peculiarly 
favourable  for  commerce,  that  but  for  the 
strongly  counteracting  influence  of  the  Mo- 
saic agricultural  system,  the  Israelites  must 
have  become  distinguished  as  a  commercial 
people.  The  ease  with  which,  under  a  na- 
tional polity  having  a  different  bearing,  they 
wonld  have  given  themselves  to  trade,  may 
be  inferred  from  the  fact  that,  scattered  as 
they  now  are  over  all  parts  of  the  world,  and 
till  recently  prohibited  from  holding  as  their 
own  an  acre  of  its  surface,  they  have  sus- 
tained themselves  in  the  midst  of  oppres- 
sion and  injustice,  and  still  live  and  flourish 
solely  by  traffic  With  a  name  that  signifies 
*  merchant,'  and  a  position  and  primaeval 
history  (i.203)  which  point  to  trade  as  their 
earliest  occupation,  the  Canaanites,  when  they 


migrated  into  Palestine,  found  local  circum- 
stances altogether  favourable  to  commercial 
pursuits.  These  circumstances  were  indeed 
so  favourable,  that  in  Phoenicia,  on  the  north- 
western coast  of  Palestine,  they  gave  occasion 
to  the  rise  of  one  of  the  first  and  most  flou- 
rishing of  all  trading  nations,  whose  com- 
merce, making  Tyre  and  Sidon  famous,  ex- 
tended itself  over  the  whole  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, from  Carthage  and  Alexandria  to 
Portugal,  if  it  did  not  pass  into  the  Atlantio 
and  circumnavigate  Africa,  and  in  the  hands 
of  Divine  Providence  became  the  main  chan- 
nel for  the  diffusion  over  Western  countries 
of  not  only  the  material  treasures,  but  also 
the  knowledge  and  culture  of  the  East. 
These  singular  advantages  the  Hebrews,  on 
settling  in  Palestine,  might  with  care  have 
made  their  own;  though  for  that  purpose 
they  must  have  gained  early  possession  of 
the  coast,  by  subduing  the  Phoenicians  in  the 
north  and  the  Philistines  in  the  south.  So 
completely,  however,  had  Moses  impressed 
on  them  the  features  of  an  agricultural  peo- 
ple, that  it  was  only  in  the  extraordinary 
prosperity  of  the  reign  of  Solomon  that 
they  had  a  native  commerce  of  considerable 
amount;  and  not  till  the  bonds  of  the  law 
began  to  relax,  and  the  nation  to  spread  over 
the  face  of  the  earth,  did  the  natural  ten- 
dencies of  their  temperament  display  them- 
selves in  commercial  pursuits. 

Palestine,  lying  on  the  sea-coast  between 
Asia  and  Europe,  became  the  great  entrepot 
of  ancient  trade  Along  the  whole  line  of 
its  sea-board  commercial  cities  arose,  flou- 
rished, and  declined,  age  after  age,  being 
great  centres  of  wealth,  and  points  whence 
arts,  sciences,  and  religion,  were  spread 
widely  abroad.  From  the  earliest  historical 
periods  down  to  the  centuries  that  immedi- 
ately followed  the  birth  of  our  Lord,  there 
flourished  on  this  strip  of  land  trading  com- 
munities to  which,  for  number,  opulence,  and 
renown,  no  equal  portion  of  the  earth,  not 
even  the  Ionian  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  can 
present  a  parallel. 

The  coast  of  Palestine  in  the  most  ancient 
times  was  in  exclusive  possession  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  world — the  commerce  which 
united  Asia  with  Europe.  In  later  periods 
the  trade  took  other  routes,  without  entirely 
abandoning  the  old  one.  There  were  four 
great  commercial  routes : — I.  The  Palestinian, 
extending  westward  from  the  harbours  on  the 
coast  along  the  shores  of  Africa  and  Europe, 
down  the  Mediterranean,  whose  numerous 
islands  offered  favourable  depots  and  marts ; 
on  the  east,  the  sea  routes  connected  In- 
dia with  the  Levant.  These  routes  ran,  a, 
through  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  Euphrates,  and 
the  Tigris,  to  Babylon,  the  chief  seat  of  the 
Shemitic  races,  kindred  with  the  Palestinian; 
6,  up  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Ailanitic  Bay,  whence 
it  took  two  directions,  first  proceeding  north- 
erly up  the  Ghor,  or  vale  of  the  Jordan,  thus 
J    *  '  q2 
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being  closely  connected  with  Palestine ;  se- 
condly, turning  west,  it  went  to  Egypt,  com- 
prising at  the  same  time  the  flourishing 
cities  of  Philistia.  Land  routes  led  to  Da- 
mascus from  the  great  states  of  the  Asiatic 
continent,  of  which  it  suffices  to  raeution 
Babylon  and  Nineveh.  From  Damascus, 
caravans  travelled  through  Northern  Pales- 
tine, over  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  to  the  sea- 
coast  This  was  a  convenient  and  much- 
frequented  route.  Another  road  lay  from 
Damascus,  through  Baalbec,  to  Zidon.  II. 
The  second  great  road  was  the  Egyptian. 
The  district  of  Alexandria  has  nearly  as 
favourable  a  position  for  commerce  as  the 
coast  of  Palestine.  It  was  not,  however,  till 
the  time  of  Alexander  that  it  took  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  general  trade  of  the  world, 
which  before  then,  even  in  Egypt,  was  in 
the  hands  of  Phoenicians.  III.  The*  North- 
ern continental  route  extended  from  the  In- 
dus, through  Iran,  along  the  Caspian  sea, 
over  the  Phasis,  to  Colchis.  This  road  ac- 
quired, for  general  commerce,  an  importance 
when  the  Pontus  Euzinus,  or  Black  sea,  was 
traversed  by  Europeans.  IV.  There  was  still 
another  great  route,  that  of  Asia  Minor,  which 
may  be  termed  the  bridge  between  Europe 
and  Asia. 

While  the  Palestinian  were  the  oldest  cities 
renowned  for  commerce,  some  of  them  re- 
tained their  trade  and  opulence  even  after 
those  of  Asia  Minor  had  begun  to  flourish. 
When  Alexander  undertook  his  expedition 
against  Asia,  Tyre  and  Gaza  were  in  posses- 
sion of  great  power.  Other  Phoenician  cities 
had  fleets — a  sure  sign  of  extended  trade— 
with  whose  assistance  that  conqueror  cap- 
tured Tyre.  The  greatness  and  variety  of 
the  commerce  of  the  latter  city  may  be  learnt 
from  those  invaluable  relics  of  ancient  times 
which  we  find  in  Is.  xxiii.  and  Ezek.  xxvii., 
in  which  something  like  a  complete  inventory 
may  be  found  of  the  articles  in  which  that 
state  dealt,  and  of  the  nations  with  whioh  it 
traded. 

In  the  patriarchal  age,  we  find  Ishmael- 
ite  caravans  passing  through  Palestine  into 
Egypt,  whose  merchants  traded  in  spioes, 
■laves,  &c.  (Gen.  xxxvii.  28;  xxxix.  1).  At 
an  early  period,  the  north-western  Israelites 
took  some  part  in  Phoenician  commerce 
(Genesis  xlix.  13.  Deut.  xxxiii  18.  Judg. 
▼.  17).  Solomon  carried  on  a  trade  in 
horses  with  Egypt  (1  Kings  x.  26  —  29), 
and,  allying  himself  with  the  king  of  Tyre 
for  the  purpose  of  trading  by  sea  (ix.  20), 
sent  from  Elath  and  Ezion-gaber  a  fleet 
which,  sailing  under  the  guidance  of  Tyrian 
seamen,  brought  every  three  years  from 
Ophir  gold,  silver,  ivory,  &o.  (x.  11,  22. 
2  Chron.  ix.  10,  21).  On  Solomon's  death, 
this  trade  was  neglected,  and  after  an  effort  by 
Jehoshaphat  (xxii.  48),  permanently  sunk, 
for  those  harbours  were  taken  from  the  He- 
brews.   That  the  Israelites  had  at  a  later 


period  some  connection  with  their  commer- 
cial neighbours  in  Phoenicia,  appears  from 
Ezek.  xxvi.  2;  and  from  xxvii.  17,  we  learn 
that  they  carried  into  that  country  portions 
of  their  agricultural  products.  After  the  exile, 
commercial  relations  existed  between  Judah 
and  Tyre,  whose  traders  supplied  Jerusalem 
with  'fish  and  all  manner  of  ware*  (Neh. 
xiii.  16).  Besides  fish,  the  Hebrews  obtained 
from  the  Phoenicians  wood  for  edifices  (1 
Kings  v.  1,  *eq.)t  and  a  multitude  of  foreign 
goods,  especially  articles  of  luxury,  such  as 
variegated  stuffs,  incense,  'purple  and  fine 
linen;'  which  in  part  came  from  Arabia, 
Babylon,  India  (Ezek.  xxvii.),  and  for  which 
they  took  in  exchange  wheat  (comp.  Actsxii. 
20),  oil  (I  Kings  v.  11),  honey,  dates,  bal- 
sam (Ezek.  xxvii.  17;  comp.  Prov.  xxxi.  24). 
After  the  exile,  the  commerce  of  the  Hebrews 
gained  extension.  Simon  the  Maccabean 
sought  to  augment  it  by  improving  the  har- 
bour of  Joppa.  But  though  relations  were 
now  by  dispersed  Jews  sustained  with  foreign 
lands,  no  distinguished  success  was  gained. 
Csesarea,  whose  port  was  improved  by  Herod, 
scarcely  did  more  than  render  service  to  fo- 
reigners. Under  the  Romans,  commerce  was 
shackled  by  imposts.  Yet  when  opportunity 
served,  the  bargaining  turn  of  the  Jewish 
mind  unfolded  itself.  In  the  towns,  the  open 
places  at  the  gates  were  fixed  on  for  the  dis- 
play of  merchandise.  Tyrian  merchants  ap- 
peared in  the  markets  of  Jerusalem,  and 
trade  was  conducted  also  in  the  outer  court 
of  the  temple  (Neh.  xiii.  16.  Zeph.  i.  10. 
Zech.  xiv.  21.  John  ii.  14.    Matt.  xxi.  12). 

MERCURY,  the  Latin  name  of  the  Greek 
divinity,  Hermes,  was  the  god  of  trade  and 
eloquence ;  also  the  messenger  of  the  gods, 
and  the  constant  companion  of  Jupiter  (see 
the  article),  whose  behests  he  executed  (Acts 
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xiv.  11).  Mercury  is  described  as  a  young 
man,  having  wings  on  his  feet,  wearing  a 
eap  with  pinions,  also  bearing  a  winged 
wand — attributes  designed  to  point  out  the 
swiftness  with  which  he  executed  the  en- 
trusted commissions.  Nabo,  of  the  Assyri- 
ans and  Babylons,  corresponded  to  Mercury. 


UBBOUBT. 

MERCY  (P.  vitrei,  L.  mivricordid, « pity') 
represents,  in  Ps.  xxvii.  7,  the  Hebrew  gka- 
nan,  which  in  Genesis  xxxiii.  5  is  translated 
'hath  graciously  given;'  11, '  hath  dealt  gra- 
ciously;' in  2  Samuel  xii.  22,  'will  be  gra- 
cious ;*  in  Lam.  iv.  16,  « favoured ;'  in  Prov. 
xix.  17,  •  hath  pity  (on  the  poor) ',  whence 
the  general  import  of  mercy  may  be  ascer- 
tained. In  the  New  Testament,  «  mercy '  is 
the  translation,  in  1  Tim.  i.  2,  of  a  Greek 
word,  eleos,  which  means  '  pity/  as  in  Matt. 
ix.  13 ;  comp.  Hos.  vi.  6 ;  '  benignity  towards 
the  wretched'  (Luke  i.  GO.  Ephes.  ii.  4); 
also  'the  pity  and  goodness  shown  in  the 
pardoning  of  sins'  (James  ii.  13;  comp. 
Numb.  xiv.  19),  and  '  the  consequent  salva- 
tion and  happiness'  (Rom.  xi.  31).  Ano- 
ther word,  oiktirmot,  is  rendered  'mercy* 
(xii.  1),  which  signifies  'compassion'  (Col. 
iii.  12),  and  '  kindness,'  or  '  love  towards  the 
unhappy'  (2  Cor.  i.  3). 

MERCY-SEAT,  the  rendering,  in  Heb.  ix. 
6,  of  the  Greek  hilasterion,  which  in  Rom.  iii. 
25  is  given  as  '  propitiation.'  The  term  is 
used  in  Josephus  (Antiq.  xvi.  7,  I)  of  a 
monument  built  by  Herod  to  propitiate  the 
offended  manes  of  David  and  Solomon.  It 
is  the  Septnagint  translation,  in  Lev.  xvi.  2 
(comp.  Exodus  xxv.  17,  where  they  have  an 
•expiatory  covering'),  of  the  Hebrew  name 
for  the  top  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant  kept 
in  '  the  holy  place,'  because  on  it  the  Divine 
mercy  was  figured  as  deseending  (xxv.  22), 


and  the  blood  of  victims  was  sprinkled  (Lev. 
xvi.  2,  13— 15). 

MERODACH-BALADAN,  or  BAL-ADAN, 
son  of  Bal-Adan,  king  of  Babylon,  formed  an 
alliance  with  Hezekiah  (2  Kings  xx.  12.  Is. 
xxxix.  1).  He  is  by  Winer  identified  with 
Mardokempados,  in  the  Ptol.  Canon,  who 
reigned  twelve  years  from  721  A.  C.  Mero- 
dach  is  perhaps  the  common  name  of  the 
Babylonian  kings.  Comp.  2  Kings  xxv.  27. 
In  Jer.  1.  2,  an  idol  bears  the  name  of  Mero- 
dach. 

ME  ROM  (H.  eminences,  from  the  elevated 
position  of  the  spot),  colled  in  Joshua  xi.  0, 
'  the  waters  of  Merom,'  is  a  lake,  about  sixty 
furlongs  long  and  thirty  broad,  lying  three 
hours  south  of  the  source  of  the  Jordan, 
which  flows  tli rough  it.  In  summer  little 
more  than  a  morass,  it  fills  in  winter  with 
turbid  and  insalubrious  water,  which  supplies 
much  fish.  It  is  called  in  Josephus,  Samo- 
chonitis  —  a  Syriac  word  of  similar  import 
with  Merom;  it  now  bears  the  name  of  Bahr- 
el-Hule — '  water  of  the  plain.'  It  is  famous 
for  battles  fought  in  its  vicinity  (Josh.  xi. 
5,  7.    Jndg.  v.  18). 

MESOPOTAMIA  (G.  mid-river),  the  land 
between  the  rivers  Tigris  and  Euphrates, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Mount  Taurus. 
This  Greek  name  has  reference  rather  to  die 
natural  character  of  the  soil  than  any  poli- 
tical division.  Though  not  in  use  before 
the  time  of  Alexander,  it  was  commonly 
employed  by  the  Romans,  who  included  the 
country  in  Syria;  in  which  sense  the  word 
occurs  in  Acts  ii.  0.  In  the  Old  Testament 
the  name  is  not  found;  but  the  country,  that 
is  the  land  between  the  Euphrates  and  Ti- 
gris, is  commonly  connected  with  Aram,  or 
Syria,  under  the  name  of  Aram  Naharim— 
'  Syria  of  the  two  rivers ;'  Padan,  or  Sede 
Aram — 'plains  of  Syria.'  In  the  north  of 
this  early-peopled,  high,  mountainous,  and 
fertile  land,  dwelt  originally  the  nomadic 
forefathers  of  the  Hebrew  nation  (Gen.  xi. ; 
comp.  Acts  vii.  2).  On  the  banks  of  both 
its  rivers,  as  well  as  on  the  Chaboras,  were 
in  very  early  times  considerable  cities,  as 
Babylon,  Nineveh,  Zoba,  Edessa,  Came 
(Haran),  Circesium  (Carchemish).  The 
inhabitants  were  accounted  of  Syrian  origin, 
and  spoke  a  dialect  of  the  Syrian  or  Ara- 
maic tongue.  Southern  Mesopotamia  (south 
of  a  line  drawn  from  Kirkesi  to  Mosul)  is  in 
the  interior  a  plateau,  uncultivated,  poor  in 
vegetation,  and  without  water,  the  lurking- 
place  of  lions,  ostriches,  wild  asses,  and 
plundering  hordes.  Only  on  the  banks  of 
the  two  streams  are  there  fresh  vegetation 
and  good  agriculture.  From  the  most  an- 
cient days,  however,  there  has  run  a  caravan 
road  from  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  to 
Seleucia  and  Babylon.  It  is  still  frequented 
from  Anah  to  Bagdad.  Of  the  history  of 
the  country  little  is  known  till  the  Persian 
period.   Chushan-rishathaim  (Judges  iii.  8), 
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who  oppressed  the  eastern  tribes  of  Israel 
for  eight  years,  was  probably  but  monarch 
of  a  state  near  the  Euphrates.  The  kings 
of  the  Syrian  Zoba  seem  to  have  had  a  gene- 
ral command  over  the  tribes  of  Mesopotamia 
(2  Sam.  x.  6,  10).  In  the  beginning  of  the 
eighth  century,  Shalmaueser  of  Assyria  held 
them  under  his  yoke  (2  Kings  xix.  13) ;  after- 
wards, they  shared  the  fate  of  the  Chaldean, 
Persian,  and  Macedonian  kingdoms.  After 
Alexander's  death,  they  became  a  part  of 
the  Syrian  empire  of  the  Seleucids;  under 
Trajan,  of  the  Roman  empire. 

In  Qen.  xxiv.  10,  by  'Mesopotamia  and 
the  city  of  Nahor,'  some  have  thought  a  dis- 
trict near  Damascus  to  be  meaut  In  the 
original,  it  is  Aram  Naharaim — that  is,  'Aram 
(or  high  land)  of  the  two  rivers.'  These  two 
rivers  the  Septuagiut  took  to  be  the  Eu- 
phrates and  the  Tigris.  It  has  been  alleged 
that  the  Abana  and  Pharphor  were  intended. 
Another  name  given  to  some  part  of  the  same 
district  is  Pad  an  Aram,  or  '  the  plain  of  the 
high  land.'  Hence  it  is  said  we  want  a  coun- 
try having  these  characters  —  a  high  land 
running  down  into  a  plain  watered  by  two 
rivers.  These  qualities  are  found  on  the 
east  of  Anti-Libonu8,  in  the  territory  of  Da- 
mascus, a  land  which,  from  its  great  fertility, 
was  eminently  fitted  to  be  one  of  the  cradles 
of  the  human  race,  whose  early  connection 
with  the  district  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
Abraham's  confidential  servant  was  '  Eliezer 
of  Damascus'  (Qen.  xv.  2).  See  Haban, 
and  comp.  Joshua  xxiv.  2,  3.  See  also  Da- 
mascus. 

MESSIAH  (H.  Maschiach;  G.  Christos, 
'anointed'),  a  name  of  regal  and  priestly 
dignity,  rendered,  in  Ps.  ii.  2,  '  his  (God's) 
anointed.'  The  translation  refers  to  the  ori- 
gin of  the  term.  It  was  customary  to  inau- 
gurate the  high-priest  (Exod.  xxx.  20)  and 
the  king  (comp.  32),  by  anointing  them  with 
the  holy  oil  (22.  Ps.  lxxxix.  20)  used  in  the 
sanctuary.  Hence  the  term  '  anointed '  was 
appropriated  to  the  chief  of  the  hierarchy 
and  to  the  monarch.  The  name  was  ex- 
tended to  other  kings,  if  they  were  engaged 
in  the  service  of  God.  Cyrus  is  denominated 
'Jehovah's  anointed'  (Is.  xlv.  1).  With  pe- 
culiar emphasis  was  the  appellation  given 
to  the  personage,  the  Messiah,  to  whom  the 
Israelites  for  many  ages  looked  as  the  great 
royal,  sacerdotal,  and  prophetic  representa- 
tive and  fulhUler  of  God's  will  on  the  earth ; 
and  who,  in  thus  uniting  in  himself  the 
functions  of  the  three  great  classes  of  offi- 
cers and  servants  of  the  Hebrew  theocracy, 
was  to  bring  all  that  it  had  of  good  to  bear 
on  the  actual  condition  of  the  world,  so  as 
to  effect  a  grand  reformation,  restore  the 
liberty  and  make  the  arms  of  the  nation  uni- 
versally triumphant. 

It  is  a  distinguished  peculiarity  of  the 
Hebrew  people,  that  from  the  earliest  period 
of  their  history  they  always  had,  and  indeed 


still  have,  a  future.  While  the  classic  na- 
tions placed  their  golden  age  in  the  past, 
and  held  the  opinion  that  each  succeeding 
generation  became  more  depraved  and  more 
obdurate,  till  the  gold  first  became  dim,  then 
passed  into  silver,  and  from  silver  sank  to 
brass  and  iron, — the  descendants  of  faithful 
Abraham  traced  their  origin  back  to  a  period 
whose  light  was  the  light  of  hope  and  pro- 
mise, and,  so  far  as  they  were  true  to  the 
national  ideal,  ever  living  by  faith,  continu- 
ally cast  their  eyes  and  their  hearts  forward 
into  coming  periods  of  peace  and  glory,  and 
so  were  not  only  well  supported  in  trial,  but 
elevated  and  ennobled.  This  grand  concep- 
tion, which  is  at  the  very  base  of  all  high 
personal  excellence  and  social  progress,  the 
Hebrew  people  gave  to  the  world  first  in  the 
Messiah,  whom  they  rejected,  and,  tliroagh 
his  divine  influence,  in  those  lofty  aspirings 
and  boundless  progressions  which  the  reli- 
gion of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  originates  and 
sustains.  This  one  view  of  revealed  religion 
is  in  itself  sufficient  to  prove  that  it  is  divine 
in  its  origin  and  worthy  of  all  acceptation. 
The  view  involves  two  essentials ;  nutriment 
for  each  particular  age,  and  expansibility  for 
ages  to  come.  A  future  sundered  from  the 
present,  confers  on  that  present  no  advan- 
tage. But  an  age  can  be  benefitted  only 
after  the  measure  of  its  own  capacity.  If 
the  age  stands  low  in  the  scale  of  civilisa- 
tion, its  ideal  is,  and,  in  order  to  raise  it, 
must  be,  for  the  most  part,  of  a  material  na- 
ture. The  truth  of  this  remark  is  evidenced 
in  every  one's  own  experience,  and  in  the 
whole  Mosaic  ritual.  Accordingly,  the  nutri- 
ment afforded  by  the  ideal  of  the  Hebrew 
nation  arose  mainly  from  representations  of 
the  Messiah  and  the  Messianic  age,  which, 
while  kindred  with  the  gross  affections  of 
the  people,  exhibited  the  Great  Deliverer  as 
endowed  with  high  worldly  distinctions,  and 
achieving  for  his  persecuted  countrymen 
widely-spread  and  lasting  power  and  renown. 

But  as  the  lapse  of  time  and  the  growth 
of  experience  brought  a  purer  and  loftier 
state  of  mind,  and  so  carried  men's  ideal  in 
general,  and  that  of  the  Jews  in  particular, 
above  the  glare  of  mere  material  splendour, 
it  was  indispensable  that  the  books  record- 
ing the  characteristics  of  the  coming  Prince 
of  Peace  should  contain  passages  whose  lan- 
guage admitted,  if  it  did  not  require,  a  higher 
import — an  import  which  raised  the  Messiah 
beyond  any  local,  partial,  earthly  glory,  to  a 
greatness  which,  being  spiritual,  should  have 
neither  limits  nor  end. 

We  say  that  these  two  qualities  entered  as 
an  essential  element  into  the  scriptural  lan- 
guage concerning  the  Messiah.  If  the  lower 
element  had  been  absent,  the  Messianic  pro- 
phecies would  have  had  no  practical  bearing 
on  the  age  when  they  were  delivered,  which 
is  nearly  the  same  as  saying  that  they  never 
would  have  been  delivered  at  all;  for  they  were, 
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be  drawn  forth  only  by  the  pressure 
tircunistances  and  interests  of  im- 
rgency.  Bot  had  the  higher  ele- 
i  wanting,  succeeding  ages  would 
without  their  ideal  and  their  sti- 
te  Jews  might,  indeed,  have  been 
9  downfal  of  their  state,  but  the 
tld  have  been  without  its  Christ, 
ithout  its  ever-improving  future, 
nal  blessedness  in  tlie  one  com- 
tual  home. 

prophecies  relating  to  the  Messiah 
in  them  these  two  elements — one 
iddressed  to  the  age  in  which  they 
inally  delivered,  the  other  more 
wry  the  mind  constantly  forward 
ind  higher  states.  In  other  words, 
i  have  two  elements — the  humble 
rfty4  the  partial  and  the  universal, 
cal  and  the  imaginative,  the  now 
then.  The3e  dissimilar  elements 
ist,  may  meet  in  the  same  passage, 
be  found  in  the  same  language; 
religious  truths  expand  with  the 
a  of  the  minds  by  which  they  are 
ited.  And  in  fact,  these  two  ele- 
found  in  the  sacred  books  of  the 
That  the  lower  element  is  there, 
afiy  admitted ;  and  whether  or  not 
t  mat  the  prophets  distinctly  pre- 
Iritual  Messiah,  you  cannot  deny 
ism  produced  Christianity.  In  a 
most  important  spiritual  sense, 
ond  all  controversy  is  the  offspring 
And  strange  indeed  it  is  if  the 
whose  sources  produced,  did  not 
w  in  Jesus  *  the  desire  of  all  na- 
pe hold  that  it  did  both,  and  that, 
providence,  it  could  not  have  ac- 
id the  former  except  by  means  of 
.  In  these  things,  to  foretel  is  to 
t  least,  there  can  be  no  creation 
a  foreshadowing.  You  cannot  give 
a  future  unless  you  ally  that  fu- 
me present  You  cannot  induce 
to  receive  a  national  Teacher,  De- 
ad Guide,  if  yon  have  not  first 
the  minds  of  successive  genera- 
ideas,  associations,  and  efforts 
)  great  personage  is  to  realise  and 
himself  and  his  history.  The  mere 
fetus,  after  his  resurrection,  was  re- 
me  Jewish  world  and  in  the  world 
woves  unquestionably  that  as  *  the 
f  time  had  come,'  so  many  piepara- 
had  passed  away,  and  clear  indica- 
aim  existed  in  the  Hebrew  canon, 
i  mat  fact  settles  the  question ;  that 
mledgment  of  Jesus  as  the  Messiah 
ends  and  myriads  of  the  Hebrew 
likes  it  certain  that  he  was  fore- 
ieir  sacred  writings,  and  that  these 
vera  of  a  nature  to  prepare  intelli- 
iking,  and  virtuous  men  for  receiv- 
rizitaal  Christ,  and  so  for  passing 
atem  of  rudiments  and  shadows  into 


a  system  of  high  and  ever- expanding  reali- 
ties. That  Jesus  was  at  first  rejected,  makes 
nothing  against  our  position ;  for  depression, 
persecution,  and  martyrdom,  are  essential 
conditions  of  human  progress;  the  god  of 
this  world  always  gains  a  victory  before  he  is 
trampled  under  foot.  Those  who  crucified 
Jesus  had,  in  the  sensualism  and  narrowness 
of  their  souls,  read  their  national  history  only 
in  its  shadows,  and  were,  with  all  their  ener- 
gies, borne  back  on  the  past,  whose  eager 
and  unscrupulous  conservators  they  were. 
If  it  is  from  such  men  that  we  are  to  take 
the  true  interpretation  of  books  or  of  civil 
institutions,  we  shall  find  darkness  instead 
of  light,  while  we  seek  the  living  amid  the 
dead.  Strafford,  Laud,  and  Charles,  perished 
because  they  saw  in  the  past  only  images  and 
guarantees  of  royal  and  sacerdotal  ascend- 
ancy. More  truly,  and  far  more  usefully,  did 
Milton  interpret  the  learning  and  the  prac- 
tices of  previous  ages,  and  so  became  the 
herald  of  a  new  era,  working  in  union  with 
the  ever-impulsive  and  progressive  tenden- 
cies of  Christianity. 

There  are,  indeed,  persons  who  cannot 
see  in  the  Old  Testament  distinct  prophe- 
cies of  the  Messiah.  This  inability  may 
arise  from  improper  expectations.  We  may 
well  be  disappointed  if  we  look  for  some- 
thing different  from  that  which  Providence  has 
given.  But  no  one  can  read  the  Bible  with 
even  ordinary  attention,  and  not  become 
aware  that  there  shines  over  all  its  pages 
the  light  of  a  bright  future,  a  hope  of  'better 
things  to  come,'  a  promise  of  the  advent 
of  a  great  Deliverer  and  King,  under  whom 
blessings  of  the  loftiest  and  the  purest  kind 
shall  be  enjoyed.  As  certain  is  it  that  in 
the  reign  of  the  first  Cesars  this  pleasing 
and  cherished  expectation  had  become  pro- 
minent and  intense  in  the  minds  of  the  Jew- 
ish people,  had  spread  throughout  the  East, 
and  found  some  reception  in  the  West. 
Whence  came  this  widely- spread  desire  and 
expectation?  History  offers  only  one  source 
— the  Hebrew  books.  If  they  do  not  contain 
the  elements  out  of  which  it  naturally  grew, 
you  have  no  cause  for  one  of  the  most  exten- 
sive and  influential  states  of  mind  that  an- 
cient or  modern  days  present  to  the  conside- 
ration of  the  philosophical  historian.  In 
truth,  however,  the  prophetic  argument  that 
Jesus  was  the  Messiah,  was  sifted  and  ap- 
proved in  an  age  most  of  all  fitted  to  come 
to  a  sound  determination.  For  that  age 
specially  was  the  argument  designed ;  to 
that  age  emphatically  was  it  addressed ;  by 
modes  of  investigation  and  proof  at  that  time 
current,  understood,  and  recognised,  was  the 
debate  on  both  sides  carried  on;  and  we, 
who  are  not  familiar  with  the  then  existent 
states  of  mind,  are  concerned,  not  so  much 
with  the  dispute,  into  whose  merits  we  can, 
after  the  lapse  of  nearly  two  thousand  year?, 
but  imperfectly  enter,  as  with  the  results, 
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the  high  and  durable  results,  which  we  can 
trace  as  a  life-giving  stream  from  then  till 
now,  when  its  higher,  purer,  and  more  last- 
ing effects  are  beginning  to  crowd  on  the 
sight.     If  Jesus  was  not  the  Christ ;  if  there 
was  no  real  historical  connection   between 
the  carpenter's  son  and  previous  crises  in 
the  Hebrew  commonwealth,  previous  states 
of  the  national  mind,  and  previously  uttered 
phraseology  of  its  great  Teachers ;  if  the  oue 
did  not  fulfil  what  the  other  prepared;  if 
there  was   not  a  necessary  connection  be- 
tween Moses  and  Jesus ;  if  the  cause  of  the 
appearance  and  triumph  of  the  latter  is  not 
to  be  found  in  the  enterprise,  the  writings, 
and  the  polity  of  the  former ;  if  the  last  great 
Prophet  and  Teacher  had,  in  truth,  no  pre- 
decessor who  'saw  his  glory  and  spake  of 
him,' — then  was   the   corner  •  stone   of  the 
church  laid  on  the  sand,  and  not  on  the  rock, 
the  world  was  converted  to  a  falsehood,  and 
the  current  of  a  civilisation  that  stretches 
back  for  all  but  twenty  centuries,  and  now 
promises  to  give  a  new  and  brighter  aspect 
to  the  whole  world,  has  its  origin  and  source 
either  in  nothing  or  an  empty  misconception. 
After  this  statement  of  general  principles, 
we  proceed  to  give  a  brief  detail  of  the  doc- 
trine   of    Scripture    respecting  the    Christ. 
That  he  was  expressly  named  in  the  Old 
Testament  cannot  be  asserted.     Indeed,  the 
more  distinct  any  description  of  a  spiritual 
Lord  and  Saviour  had  been,  the  less  fitted 
were  it  to  work  on  the  carnal  minds  of  a  yet 
unprepared  people.     In  at  least  the  earliest 
ages,  therefore,  we  can  expect  to  find  nothing 
more  than  dim  intimations  of  future  good, 
more  or  less   intimately  connected  with   a 
divinely-commissioned  personage.     Such  an 
intimation  has   been  found  in  the  promise 
that  the  seed  of  the  woman  should  bruise 
the  serpent's  head  (Gen.  iii.  15).     To  the 
patriarchs  the  promise  became   more   defi- 
nite, and  at  the  same  time  assumed  a  uni- 
versality  of    application   which    the   gospel 
only  is  fitted  to  carry  into  effect  (Gen.  xii. 
8 ;  xviii.  18 ;  xxii.  18  ;  xxviii.  14).     Through 
much  suffering  and  many  struggles,  the  glory 
of  the  Hebrew  nation  culminated  in  the  time 
of  David.     The  insufficiency  of  mere  earthly 
good  was,  however,  exemplified  in  the  dark 
ending  of  the  reign  of  his  successor;  and 
with  the  division  of  the  kingdom  under  Re- 
hoboam    began    that    discipline   of    sorrow 
which  was  fitted,  and  graciously  designed, 
to  direct  the  affections  of  the  nation  to  a 
high  and  durable  good,  and  so  to  develop 
and    elevate    the     Messianic    expectations. 
With  such  a  past  as  then  was  possessed  by 
the  Israelites,  they  could  not  fail  to  have 
their  minds  directed  to  a  bright  future  day, 
in  which  perfect  obedience  should  bring  per- 
fect peace.     That  past  contained  two  great 
ideas — the  law  as  given  by  Moses,  and  the 
theocracy  as  established  and   honoured  by 
David.    Hence  the  future  golden  age  was 


the  perfection  of  the  good  involved  in  these 
ideas :  so  essentially  does  the  conception  of 
the  Messiah  enter  into  the  very  essence  of 
the  Hebrew  religion.   In  the  same  past  there 
was  another  great  idea— the  faith  of  Abra- 
ham— which,  as  not  emanating  from  Moses, 
the  immediate  founder  of  the  nation,  was  too 
often  omitted  from  the  group  of  Messianic 
glories.    This  omission  was  most  injurious, 
since  it  tended  to  restrict  the  national  hope 
to  a  mere  Jewish  range  of  thought,  and  so  to 
occasion  the  rejection  of  the  Lord's  Christ 
In  the  line  of  David,  however,   as,  under 
these  circumstances,  was  natural,  was  the 
future  Deliverer  to  appear — language  which 
may  sometimes  denote  that  the  Messiah  waa 
to  be  allied  to  that  great  idol  of  the  nation 
rather  in  spirit  and  aim  than  in  mere  carnal 
lineage  (Is.  ix.  6,  7  ;  comp.  iv.-,2  ;  lit  13 — 
liii. ;  lv. ;  lx. ;  lxii.    Ezekiel  xxxiv.  23,  teq.; 
xxxvii.  21,  seq.    Jer.  xxiii.  5,  seq. ;  xxx.  9 ; 
xxxiii.  15.   Hosea  iii.  5.   Zech.  iii.  8).     The 
more,  therefore,  the  church  and  state  has- 
tened to  decay,  the  more  did  the  prophets 
announce,  and  the  minds  of  good  men  re- 
ceive,  words  of  comfort  and  joy  in  regard  to 
the  future  (Haggai  ii.  6—9,  21—23.    Zech. 
ii.  6—13;  vi.  12,  13.   Mai.  iii.  1—6),  which 
promised  not  merely  a  restoration   of  the 
theocracy,  but  a  period  of  virtue,  innocence, 
pure  religion,  and  general  prosperity,  em- 
bracing  other  nations    besides    the    Jews. 
Therefore,  together  with  the  establishment 
of  the  throne  of  David  and  return  from  cap- 
tivity in  Babylon  (Ezek.  xxxvii.  21.   Is.  xL), 
also  a  yet  inexperienced  felicity  in  the  union 
of  the  two  branches  of  the  divided  nation 
(Joel  iii.   Amos  ix.  12,  seq.   Mic.  iv.  7 ;  v.  3), 
a  hope  was  given  of  such  a  general  reforma- 
tion of  manners,  that  the  last  vestiges  of  ido- 
latry should  be  obliterated  and  the  Creator 
alone  adored  (Hos.  ii.  18 — 23  ;  iii.  5.   Zeph. 
iii.  0,  seq.),  so  that  justice  and  truth  should 
prevail  (Is.  xxxii.  Ezekiel  xxxvi.  25,  seq.) ; 
Jehovah  be  again  favourable  to  his  people 
(Micah  vii.  14,  seq.    Zeph.   iii.  15,  seq.)  ; 
true  religion  be  more  and  more  propagated, 
and  established  for  ever  (Is.  liv.  13,  seq.; 
lx.   Zech.  xii.  6,  seq. ;  xiii.),  involving  con- 
versions from  the   Gentile  world  (xiv.  16, 
seq.).    In  Daniel  especially  is  described  an 
ideal  or   fifth   kingdom,  which,  under  one 
termed  *  the  Son  of  Man*  (vii.  13, 14),  should 
comprise  all  nations  (ii.  44;  vii.  27),  and, 
after  much  trouble,  issue  in  perpetual  hap- 
piness to  many  (xii.  1 — i). 

That  some  great  Teacher  and  Lord  was 
expected  to  appear  in  the  world  about  the 
time  of  the  first  Roman  emperors,  is  clear 
from  various  evidence.  Philo,  an  Alexan- 
drine Jew  (1  A.  C),  who  did  much  to  intro- 
duce the  allegorical  method  of  interpreting 
the  Scriptures,  speaks,  in  regard  to  Numb, 
xxiv.  7,  of  a  man  who,  arising  as  a  general 
and  conqueror,  should  subdue  great  nations, 
but  in  general  places  the  hope  of  brighter 
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days  in  the  c  inversion  of  the  minds  of  the 
people  to  virtue  and  piety.  Josephus  states 
that  the  Jews  were  elated  to  undertake  the 
war  against  the  Romans  by  an  oracle  found 
in  their  sacred  writings,  to  the  effect  that 

*  about  that  time,  a  native  of  their  country 
should  become  governor  of  the  habitable 
world'  (Jew.  War.,  vi.  5,  4)  —  a  prophecy 
which  the  writer,  in  his  adulation  of  the 
Romans,  applied  to  Vespasian.  From  the 
same  authority  we  learn,  partly  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  several  pretenders  to  civil  and 
religious  power,  partly  in  express  statements, 
that  the  mmds  of  the  people  of  the  age  were 
greatly  agitated  with  vague  but  very  power- 
ful expectations  connected  with  some  great 
one  whose  advent  was  at  hand.  Passing  by 
the  evidence  of  the  Talmud,  whose  date  is 
open  to  question,  we  cite  the  words  used  by 
Suetonius  (died  cir.  A.  D.  117),  who,  in  his 
Life  of  Vespasian  (died  A.  D.  78),  says — 

*  There  had  been  for  a  long  time  all  over  the 
East,  a  firmly-believed  opinion  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  decrees   of  Destiny,   some   one 
coming  out  of  Judea  would  obtain  the  em- 
pire of  the  world '  (iv.).     Tacitus  (died  cir. 
A.D.  99)  speaks  to  the  same  effect  (Hist,  v. 
13)  : — '  The  generality  had  a  strong  impres- 
sion that  it  was  set  down  in  the  ancient 
writings  of  the  priests,  that  at  that  very  time 
the  East  should  obtain  predominance,  and  that 
persons  coming  from  Judea  would  gain  pos- 
session of  the  world.     These  mysterious  in- 
timations presignified  Vespasian  and  Titus. 
But  the  common  people,  after  the  manner  of 
human  desires,  having  appropriated  to  them- 
selves this  vast  grandeur  of  the  fates,  were 
not  led,  even  by  their  sufferings,  to  the  truth.' 
The  evangelists  offer  similar  evidence,  thus 
showing  their   own   agreement  with   inde- 
pendent authorities,  and  confirming  the  fact 
now  under  the  reader's  notice.    Not  only  do 
they  speak  of  and  imply  a  prevalent  expecta- 
tion of  the  Messiah,  but  employ  terms  which 
show  the  oppressed  condition  of  the  Jewish 
people,  and  the  strong  manner  in  which  the 
hearts  of  good  and  enlighteued  men  were 
fixed  on  his  advent;  making  it  clear  that  the 
foremost  minds  of  the  age  looked  and  longed 
for  the  consolation  of  Israel,  its  glory,  and 
the  light  of  the  Gentiles  (Luke  ii  25 — 32). 
His   triumph  was  to  be   preceded   by  evil 
times  (Matthew  xxiv.  7 — 12,  21.   1  Cor.  vii. 
20.   2  Tim.  iii.  1 ;  comp.  Dan.  xii.)  ;  also  by 
false  doctrine  and  false  teachers,  generalised 
under  the  name  of  Antichrist  (1  John  ii.  18  ; 
iv.  3.   2  Tbess.  ii.  3,  8,  9 ) ;  and  his  way  was 
to  be  prepared  by  a  forerunner  (John  i.  19, 
seq.   Mai.  iv.  5.   Matt.  xvii.  10,  11),  who  was 
to  attest  the  spiritual  nature  of  the  Messiah's 
kingdom  by  turning  men  from  wickedness 
to  true,  practical  religion  (iii.  2).    Among  the 
acts  to  be  performed  by  the  Messiah  were,  the 
restoration  of  the  Davidical  kingdom,  clearly 
understood  in  a  higher  than  a  material  sense 
(Acta  I  6),  implying  the  fulfilment  of  the 


far-reaching  and  lofty  promises  made  to 
Abraham  (Luke  i.  73,  74);  the  forgiveness 
of  sins  (Matt  L  21 ;  comp.  Ezekiel  xxxvi. 
2d) ;  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  (Matt.  iii.  2.  Mark  i.  14;  oomp.  Dan. 
vii.  17,  18) ;  the  resurrection  of  the  dead 
(Luke  xiv.  14.  1  Cor.  xv.)  ;  the  conquest  of 
Satan  (Apoc.xx.  10, 14,  10.  Matt  xxv.  41); 
and  life  everlasting  (Apoc.  xx.  12  — 16). 
From  which  passages  it  appears  that  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  already  prepared  by  the 
discipline  of  ages,  and  being  in  entire  har- 
mony with  the  essential  aims  and  tendencies 
of  the  Mosaic  and  patriarchal  religion,  was 
founded  by  Jesus  while  on  earth,  but  mora 
illustriously  settled,  extended,  and  raised, 
after  he  had  passed  into  the  world  of  spirits 
and  taken  his  seat  at  the  powerful  right  hand 
of  God,  where  he  reigns  till  he  shall  have 
made  his  benign  empire  universal,  and  God 
shall  be  all  in  all.  Viewed  in  these  broad 
lights,  Jesus  appears  with  full  force  of  evi- 
dence to  have  been  God's  Messiah,  and  his 
religion  is  obviously  the  natural,  and,  in  the 
progress  of  civilisation,  the  inevitable  com- 
pletion and  fuliilment  of  preceding  dispensa- 
tions (Matt  v.  17,  seq.). 

These  are  views  the  validity  of  which  will 
be  appreciable   by  ordinary  readers  of  the 
New  Testament,  provided  they  have  '  honest 
hearts'  (Luke  viii.  15),  so  long  as  that  vo- 
lume shall  exist,  and  the  great  bearings  of 
history  shall  be  open  before  men's  eyes.    A 
more  minute  detail  of  correspondences  be- 
tween what  the  Messiah  was  and  what  prophecy 
intimated  he  should  be,  is  not  without  value, 
if  any  part  of  it  also  requires  for  its  verifica- 
tion researches  of  a  less  popular  kind.     Ac- 
cording to  those  representations,  the  Mes- 
siah, who  was  to  appear  400  years  after  the 
rebuilding  of  the  temple  (Daniel  ix.  24,  seq. 
Luke  ii.  1),  was  of  the  family  of  David  (Is. 
xi.  1.   Matt,  i.),  born  at  Bethlehem  (Micah 
▼.  2,  3.   Matthew  ii.  1,  6.  John  vii.  42),  of  a 
Virgin  (Is.  vii.  14.    Matt.  i.  18,  25.   Luke  L 
26—35;    ii.  0  —  11).      Being  preceded  by 
John  the  Baptist  (Mai.  iii.  1.  Is.  xl.  3.  Matt 
iii.  1 — 3.    Mark  i.  1—3),  he  was  to  preach 
the  gospel  (Is.  lxi.  1 — 3.   Luke  viii.  1);  to 
work  miracles  (Is.  xxxv.  5,  6.    Matt  xi.  5. 
Luke  vii.  21,  22)  ;  to  be  triumphantly  re- 
ceived (Zech.  ix.  9.  Matt  xxi.  1—  7)  ;  to  be 
then  betrayed  (Zech.  xi.  12,  13.    John  xiii. 
38),  maltreated  (Is.  1.  6.   Matthew  xxvi.08), 
derided  (Pe.  xxii.   Matt,  xxvii.  43),  treated 
as  an  evil-doer  (Is.  liii.  12.    Mark  xv.  28), 
his  clothes  divided  by  lot  (Ps.  xxii.  18.  John 
xix.  24).     After  his  humiliation  he  was  to 
rise  from  the  dead  (Ps.xvi.  9 — 11.    Acts  iL 
31),  and  to  enter  into  his  glory  (Ps.  xxiv. 
7 — 10.    Acts  i.  9),  whence  he  was  to  pour 
out  his  spirit  on  all  flesh  (Joel  ii.  28 — 32. 
Acts  ii.  2 — 4,  16—21),  so  as  to  convert  the 
world  (Is.  xlix.  6—8.    Acts  xiii.  46—49). 

A  knowledge   that  the  Messiah  was,  as 
such,  a  king,  explains  scriptural  language, 
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and  leads  us  to  see  bow  early  in  his  history 
the  Messianic  dignity  was  connected  with 
oar  Lord  (Matt  ii.  2,  6).  Hence  we  learn 
the  force  of  the  interrogatory  in  xxvii.  11, 
and  of  the  title  put  on  his  cross  (37 ;  comp. 
29,  42);  also  of  the  acclamations  with  which 
he  entered  Jerusalem  (Luke  xix.  88),  as  well 
as  the  claim  to  be  the  Messiah  put  forth  by 
himself  (xxiii.  2).  This  claim  must  have 
been  asserted  at  the  beginning  of  his  minis- 
try, since  it  was  recognised  in  its  earliest 
periods  (John  i.  49 ;  comp.  29,  seq.t  41,  45), 
and  at  the  same  time  the  belief  therein  was 
expressly  sanctioned  by  Jesus  (50).  Indeed, 
his  first  publio  declaration  at  Nazareth  was 
to  this  effect  (Luke  iv.  10,  teq. ;  comp.  41, 
48). 

The  scriptural  proofs  of  the  Messiah  ship 
of  Jesus  and  the  divinity  of  his  mission,  may 
in  brief  be  stated  as  found  in,  I.  verbal  attesta- 
tions from  heaven  (Matthew  iii.  17;  xvii.  5. 
John  xii.  28 — 30) ;  II.  bis  own  distinct  de- 
clarations (John  v.  43 ;  xii.  44 ;  xvi.  28)  ; 
III.  the  testimony  of  John  the  Baptist 
(John  i.  30,  teq.),  and  of  his  own  disciples 
(xvii.  8.  Matt.  x.  5.  Acts  ii.  14,  seq.) ;  IV. 
in  his  many  wonderful  works,  agreeably  to 
his  own  express  statements  (John  v.  36 ; 
x.  25,  38.  Matt  xi.  2—0)  ;  V.  in  his  pure, 
lofty,  and  sanctifying  teachings  (Matt  vii. 
29;  xiii  54.  Luke  iv.  32.  John  vii.  10); 
VI.  in  his  bitter  sufferings  and  unparalleled 
love  (John  xv.  13;  xvii. — xix.);  VII.  in  his 
resurrection  and  asoension  (Rom.  i.  4.  Aots 
i.  3) ;  VIII.  in  the  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spi- 
rit (John  xvi.  7,  uq.  Acts  ii.)  ;  IX.  in  the 
conversion  and  ministry  of  the  apostle  Paul ; 
and,  X.  in  the  conversion  of  Jews  and  Gen- 
tiles  in  every  civilised  land. 

These  several  lines  of  evidence  may  in  one 
view  be  said  to  be  all  necessary  still,  as  means 
and  instruments  of  a  vital  faith,  since  histo- 
rically they  all  enter  into  the  combined  ar- 
gument, and  constitute  the  power  by  which, 
under  God,  the  gospel  was  introduced  and 
made  prevalent  in  the  world.  But,  viewed 
in  themselves  individually,  they  vary  to  us  in 
their  evidential  oogency  as  they  vary  in  their 
nature.  The  very  view  of  the  Saviour  which 
now  occupies  our  thoughts,  namely,  the  Mes- 
siahship  of  Jesus,  is  Jewish  in  its  origin  and 
in  its  evidence ;  though  it  involves  a  great 
truth,  which  was  equally  designed  and  fitted 
for  all  ages,  namely,  that  Jesus,  under  divine 
guidance,  with  divine  attestations  and  divine 
powers,  revealed  the  will  of  God  and  the 
rights,  duties,  and  destiny  of  man,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  redeem  believers  from  sin,  and 
reconcile  them  in  faith  and  love  to  the  hea- 
venly Father.  This  grand  verity  John  pre- 
sented to  the  world  in  his  Gospel,  and  Paul 
in  his  preaching  and  Epistles,  disrobed  of 
its  more  Jewish  investments,  and  with  all 
the  generality  in  statement  and  evidence 
that  is  calculated  to  make  the  religion  of  the 
Son  of  God  universal  in  its  prevalence  and 


unlimited  in  its  efficacy.  Among  the  points 
of  evidenee,  some — such  as  those  which  for 
their  full  force  depend  on  states  of  mind 
that  have  passed  away,  or  on  the  testimony 
of  the  senses — cannot,  in  the  nature  of  the 
case,  address  us  of  these  later  times  in  the 
same  manner  as  they  addressed  men  of  old; 
others,  however,  such  as  the  proved  efficacy  of 
the  Saviour's  doctrine,  its  incomparable  value, 
its  endless  applicability,  the  loftiness,  sanctity, 
and  grandeur  of  his  soul — these  have  acquired 
and  continue  to  acquire  accumulating  force 
with  the  lapse  of  ages,  and  the  new  conditions 
of  mind  and  new  states  of  society  into  wliich 
Christianity  enters,  and  which  it  is  found  to 
elevate,  refine,  and  bless.  The  most  gene- 
ral as  well  as  the  most  prevailing,  not  to  say 
the  most  satisfactory,  of  all  the  argument* 
which  prove  the  divinity  of  the  gospel,  mis- 
sion, and  person  of  Jesus,  is  found  in  the 
felt  efficacy  of  his  religion  in  answering  to 
the  great  wants  of  the  human  soul,  pro- 
moting its  highest  interests,  and  securing 
its  purest,  its  only  undecaying  good; — an 
argument  which  the  Saviour  himself  was 
the  first  to  propound  (John  vii  17),  but  the 
truth  and  force  of  which  have  been  experi- 
enced by  every  true  disciple. 

The  Messiah  was  termed  '  the  consolation 
of  Israel.'  Hence  Luke  ii.  25  is  to  be  ex- 
plained. The  phrase  was  so  common,  that 
the  Jews  employed  it  in  swearing — *  As  true 
as  that  I  wish  to  see  the  consolation  of  Is- 
rael.' Jn  the  Talmud,  rabbi  Judah  Ben  Tab- 
bai  is  reported  to  have  said,  *  As  true  as  that 
I  wish  to  see  the  consolation  (of  Israel), 
have  I  punished  a  false  witness  with  death.' 
Whereupon  Simeon  Ben  Shetach  replied, 
*  As  true  as  that  I  wish  to  see  the  consola- 
tion (of  Israel),  hast  thou  shed  innocent 
blood.' 

*  He  comes— hut  not  in  regal  splendour  drest,     j  i 
The  haughty  diadem,  the  Tyrian  vest ; 
Not  arnrd  in  flame,  all-glorious  from  afar, 
Of  hosts  the  chieftain,  and  the  lord  of  war : 
Messiah  comes  : — let  furious  discord  cease ; 
Be  peace  on  earth  before  the  Prince  of  Peace ! 
Disease  and  anguish  feel  his  blest  control, 
And  howling  fiends  release  the  tortured  soul ; 
The  beams  of  gladness  hell's  dark  caves  illume, 
And  Mercy  broods  above  the  distant  gloom.' 

METEYARD,  a  measuring  rod,  is  the 
rendering,  in  Lev.  xix.  35,  of  a  word,  mid- 
dan  (L.  metior,  *  I  measure '),  which  denotes 
the  employment  of  measures  of  length.  Comp. 
Ezekiel  xl.  3, 5.  Zechariah  ii.  1.  Justice  in 
weights  and  measures  was  strictly  enjoined 
by  Moses  (Lev.  xix.  35,  36).  Comp.  Matt, 
vii.  2,  and  see  Monet,  Weights,  and  Mea- 
sures. 

METHUSELAH,  son  of  Enoch  and  fa- 
ther of  Lamech  (Gen.  v.  21,  seq.  1  Chroni- 
cles i.  3.  Luke  iii.  37),  is  recorded  to  have 
reached  the  age  of  969  years.  The  sacred 
books  of  the  Brahmins  assign  to  human 
life  before  the  flood  a  duration  of  a  thousand 
years.     Josephus  dejclarejs  (Antiq.  i.  3,  9) 
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that  dl  Chaldee,  Egyptian,  and  Phcenician 
writings  testify  the  same.  Indeed,  the  tradi- 
tions of  nearly  all  peoples  speak  of  a  golden 
age  when  men,  in  leading  a  life  of  inno- 
cence, remained  very  long  on  the  earth. 

MICAH  (H.  humble),  the  sixth  of  the 
minor  prophets,  the  Morasthite  (Mareshah ; 
Josh.  zt.  44?),  prophesied  in  the  days  of 
Jotham,  Anas,  and  Hezekiah  (Micah  i.  1 ; 
comp.  Jer.  xxvi  18),  appearing  somewhat 
later  (dr.  760—720  A.C.)  than  Isaiah,  Ho- 
ses, and  Amos,  whose  contemporary  he  was; 
so  many  warning  voices  did  God  raise  up,  as 
the  wickedness  and  folly  of  his  people  grew 
dark  and  threatening.  His  words,  which 
are  miscellaneous  and  observe  little  arrange- 
ment, were  addressed  alike  to  Israel  and 
Judah,  who  are  both  reproved  for  their  sins, 
by  reason  of  which  they  are  enduring  great 
distress  (comp.  2  Kings  xv.  29, 37.  2  Chron. 
xxviii.  ft).  Of  the  circumstances  of  Micah's 
life  and  of  his  death,  nothing  is  certainly 
known.  According  to  tradition,  he  under- 
went the  death  of  a  martyr. 

The  book  of  Micah  may  be  divided  into 
three  parts :  I.  rebukes  from  Jehovah  against 
both  kingdoms  on  account  of  their  idolatry 
and  other  sins,  especially  against  great  men 
and  false  prophets,  for  their  injustice  and 
lies  (i. — iii.) ;  II.  prophecies  of  a  happier 
period  (iv.  v.);  III.  lamentations  over  the 
nn  thankfulness  of  the  Jews,  and  over  the  little 
good  of  admonitions,  with  a  prospect  of  a 
better  future  (vi.  vii.).  A  terrible  descrip- 
tion of  the  sins  of  the  heads  of  the  people  is 
given  in  ii.  1,  2;  iii.  11,  which  is  relieved 
by  a  pleasing  prospect  in  iv.  1 — 8.  The  com- 
parative worthlessness  ascribed  to  mere  sacri- 
fices in  vL  1 — 8,  shows  that,  amid  evil  and 
suffering,  the  higher  mind  of  the  nation  had 
been  much  developed,  and  *  the  way  of  the 
Lord '  greatly  prepared.  His  advent  is  fore- 
told in  iv.  1,  2;  v.  1  ;  also  a  period  when 
happiness  should  ensue  from  obedience,  in 
vii.  18 — 20 ;  and  that  dispersion  of  the  Jews 
among  the  nations,  in  v.  7,  8,  which  was  to 
be  attended  by  the  conversion  of  the  world 
(iv.  1—4),  though  these  topics  are  intimately 
mixed  up  with  the  Babylonish  captivity,  the 
return  back  into  Palestine,  and  other  conse- 
quences (v.  5,  6).  This  book  is  referred  to 
in  the  following  places  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment : — Matt  ii.  5,  0.  John  vii.  42 ;  comp. 
Mic.  t.  2. 

Another  Micah  was  an  Ephraimite,  who 
made  from  silver  shekels  at  his  disposal  an 
idol,  over  whose  worship,  established  in  his 
own  house,  he  set  a  Levite,  thus  thinking  to 
secure  the  favour  of  Jehovah.  The  image  was 
taken  from  him  by  a  party  of  Danites  who 
went  and  settled  at  Laish,  which  they  called 
Dan  (Judg.xvii.  xviii.),  by  which  means  this 
place  was  prepared  for  the  idolatrous  wor- 
ship there  established  by  Jeroboam  (1  Kings 
xii.29). 

A  third  Micah  (Mieaiah)  was  a  son  of 


Imlah,  who  lived  in  the  days  of  Jehosha- 
phat  (cir.  017—889  A.  C),  by  whom  he  was 
hated  because  he  did  not  prophesy  good  eon- 
ceraing  the  guilty  monarch.  Having  fore- 
told defeat  from  the  Syrians,  and  the  death 
of  Ahab,  king  of  Israel,  in  opposition  to  the 
false  predictions  of  Zedekiah,  son  of  Chen- 
nah,  he  was,  at  the  instigation  of  the  latter, 
put  into  prison,  to  be  fed  with  bread  and 
water  of  affliction  (1  Kings  xxii). 

MICHMASH  (H.),  a  town  and  pass  in 
the  territory  of  Benjamin,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Ramah,  nine  Roman  miles  north  of  Jeru- 
salem (1  Sam.  xiii.  2,  5,  11,  16,  23),  is  the 
now  deserted  Mukhmas,  lying  three  hours 
and  a  half  north-east  of  that  capital ;  comp. 
Is.  x.  28.  Michmash  is  part  of  a  defile  run- 
ning north  and  east,  and  Connecting  Jerusa- 
lem with  Shechem.  Cockayne  (Hist,  of  the 
Jews,  p.  35)  says,  '  Mount  Ephraim,  which 
divided  Judea  from  Samaria,  is  traversed  by 
no  other  practicable  pass ;  and  this,  there- 
fore, is  the  only  means  of  communication. 
We  find  it  used  by  Joshua  and  Titus,  by  Ja- 
cob, by  Joab,  by  modern  travellers.  Some- 
times it  expands,  and  allows  space  for  one 
or  two  towns;  sometimes  it  contracts  to  a 
very  narrow  passage ;  at  one  place  the  road 
is  cut  with  great  labour  over  a  precipice. 
The  importance  of  this  defile  appears  from 
the  names  of  the  towns  in  it.  Six  miles  north 
of  Jerusalem  was  Gibeah,  with  Ramah ;  then 
Michmash  and  the  passage  of  Michmash, 
between  the  two  rocks  Bozez  and  Seneh; 
next  Bethel,  Bethaven,  and  Ai,  twelve  miles 
from  Jerusalem ;  then  Gophna,  fifteen  miles. 
Five  miles  beyond  Gophna,  the  ravine  ex- 
pands into  the  spacious,  fertile,  and  deli- 
cious valley  of  Samaria.  This  pass,  from 
Jerusalem  to  its  outlet,  is  twenty-one  miles 
in  length.  Nearer  to  Jerusalem  than  Gi- 
beah, not  perhaps  on  the  road,  but  still  on 
the  north  side,  were  Mizpeh,  the  gathering 
place  of  the  Israelites ;  Nob,  the  city  of 
the  priests ;  and  Anathoth,  the  birth-place  of 
Jeremiah,  The  publio  highway  lay  along 
the  bottom  of  the  valley ;  and  by  this  route 
Isaiah  describes  the  spproach  of  a  hostile 
army,  and  marks  the  situation  of  the  towns 
very  clearly  (x.  28).  The  sides  of  the  nar- 
row valley  were  once  clothed  with  most  luxu- 
riant vineyards.  The  soil  for  the  vines  was 
carried  up  the  mountain  declivities  by  the 
peasants,  and,  to  prevent  its  being  washed 
down  by  rains,  was  kept  up  by  little  walls, 
which  Radzivil  in  1583,  and  Maundrell  in 
1697,  saw  rising  one  above  another,  like 
rows  of  seats  in  a  theatre,  even  up  to  the 
very  summits.  The  modern  corn-grounds 
are  terraced  in  the  same  manner/  Compare 
Olin,  L  334 ;  and  Rsbinson,  ii.  149. 

MIDIANITES,  an  Arab  tribe,  descend- 
ants of  Abraham  and  Keturah,  through  their 
fourth  son,  Midian  (Gen.  xxv.  2,  4),  whose 
exact  locality  is  not  easily  fixed,  since,  like 
the  modem  Bedouins,  these  sons  of  the  de- 
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sert  wandered  up  and  down  as  convenience, 
or  even  humour,  dictated.  They  are  first  met 
with  as  merchantmen,  carrying  from  Gilead 
(Arabia  Felix?),  thro  ugh  Canaan,spices  down 
to  Egypt  ^Gen.  xxxvii.  25,  seq.).  Next  we  find 
them  under  the  sacerdotal  prince  J e thro  (Ex. 
xviii.  l),ttie  father-in-law  of  Moses,  in  'the 
land  of  Midi  an,'  in  that  part  of  Arabia  Petnea 
that  bordered  on  Egypt  (it  15,  seq.),  whence, 
under  Moses  himself,  a  portion  of  them 
extended  their  wanderings  as  far  as  'the 
mountain  of  God,  Horeb'  (iii.  1).  From 
the  west  we  are  carried  to  the  east  side  of 
Jordan,  where,  in  the  vicinity  of  Moab,  they 
are  defeated  by  the  Edomites  at  a  very  early 
period  (Genesis  xxxvi.  85),  and  where  they 
ally  themselves  with  Moab  against  the  Is- 
raelites, whom  they  polluted  with  licentious 
rites,  for  which  they  received  condign  punish- 
ment (Numb.  xxii. — xxv.).  Permanent  hos- 
tility seems  to  have  ensued ;  for  the  Midian- 
ites,  aided  by  other  semi-barbarous  hordes, 
carried  their  marauding  arms  as  far  as  Jez- 
reel,  and  kept  Israel  for  seven  years  under 
their  yoke,  till  it  was  broken  by  Gideon 
( Judg.  vi. ;  comp.  Is.  ix.  4.  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  9). 
They  are  mentioued  after  this  only  once  as 
Arub  traders  (Is.  lx.  6).  In  their  history 
they  afford  an  instance  of  the  way  in  which 
these  wandering  hordes  united  commerce 
and  war.  A  city  Madian,  according  to  the 
Arabian  geographer,  Edrisi,  lay  in  the  mid- 
dle ages  in  ruins,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Elanitio  gulf,  the  eastern  arm  of  the  Bed 
sea ;  whence  we  might  place  the  land  of  Mi- 
diun  between  Arabia  Felix  and  the  country 
of  Moab.  Comp.  1  Kings  xi.  16.  But  the 
tribe  may  have  been  divided  into  several 
hordes,  having  different  districts  for  their 
head-quarters.  At  first,  the  Midianites  were 
governed  by  elders  (Numb.  xxii.  4)  ;  had  gra- 
dations of  rank ;  then  came  under  kingly  go- 
vernment (xxv.  15, 18 ;  xxxi.  8) ;  and  were  nu- 
merous, wealthy,  and  powerful  (Judg.  vi.  5, 
7;  viii.  21,  20).  Their  national  god  was 
Baal-peor,  whose  rites  were  polluted  by  sen- 
suidity  (Numb.  xxv.  18). 

MIGDOL  (H.  a  tower  or  fortification),  a 
town  in  Egypt  (Jer.  xliv.  1),  not  far  from 
the  western  arm  of  the  Bed  sea  (Exodus  xiv. 
2.  Numb,  xxxiii.  7),  the  northern  boundary 
of  Upper  Egypt  (Ezekiel  xxix.  10).  Osburn, 
identifying  Migdol  with  Baamses,  one  of  the 
treasure  cities  (Pi thorn  being  the  other),  en- 
deavours to  show  that  Migdol  was  not  far 
from  the  gulf  of  Suez,  forming  the  south- 
eastern, while  Pithom,  which  he  finds  to  be 
the  Coptio  name  for  Damietta,  formed  the 
north-eastern  stronghold  for  the  protection 
of  Goshen,  and  generally  the  eastern  frontier 
of  Lower  Egypt,  from  the  hostile  invasions  of 
the  Canaan ite8.  His  reason  for  identifying 
Baamses  and  Migdol  is,  that  over  the  picture 
of  a  fort  he  finds  this  hieroglyphic  inscrip- 
tion— 'Migdol  Baamses/  or.  'the  fortified 
city  of  Baamses      '  Doubtless  this  was  the 


Baamses  which  was  built  by  the  children  of 
Israel,  and  which,  in  mockery  and  to  per- 
petuate the  memory  of  their  servitude,  they 
were  compelled  by  their  oppressors  to  name 
from  their  own  language '  (105).  The  pro- 
bability that  the  right  position  is  here  as- 
signed to  these  two  '  treasure  cities/  is 
increased  by  the  fact  that  they  would,  if 
thus  placed,  protect  the  two  extremities  of 
the  exposed  side  of  the  Delta.  It  would, 
however,  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  hie- 
roglyphics if  Migdol,  instead  of  being  identi- 
fied with  Baamses,  were  held  to  be  a  part 
of  the  general  country  so  called :  thus,  Mig- 
dol of  (or  in)  Baamses.     See  Waxdebiuq. 

MILE.  See  Money,  Weights,  and  Mea- 
sures. 

MILETUS,  an  eminent  commercial  sea- 
port and  city,  the  ancient  capital  of  Ionia, 
south-east  of  Ephesus  (2  Tim.  iv.  20),  where 
Paul  delivered  to  the  elders  of  Ephesus  a 
touching  address  (Acts  xx.  15,  uq. ).  Miletus 
sent  out  many  colonies  and  produced  distin- 
guished men,  though  at  a  later  period  its 
inhabitants  were  notorious  for  luxury  and 
licentiousness.  The  overflowing  waters  of 
the  river  Meander  has  converted  the  locality 
into  little  better  than  a  marsh. 

MILK,  as  was  natural  among  a  pastoral 
people,  entered  largely  into  the  food  of  the 
Hebrew  people.  Hence  by  Isaiah  it  is  asso- 
ciated with  wine,  and  the  two  are  used  figura- 
tively of  high  spiritual  good  (lv.  1).  In 
connection  with  honey,  it  described  the  rich 
productiveness  of  Palestine  (Exodus  iiL  8, 
17).  It  was,  partly  sweet,  partly  thick  or 
curdled,  set  before  guests  (Genesis  xviii.  8. 
Judg.  v.  26).  The  milk  of  goats  (Proverbs 
xxvii.  27)  was  preferred.  Sour,  curdled  milk 
is  still  with  the  Orientals  a  favourite  article 
of  food,  and  is  brought  to  market  in  large 
quantities.  According  to  the  Levitical  law, 
a  kid  was  not  to  be  boiled  in  its  mother's 
milk  (Exod.  xxiii.  19),  nor  offered  before  it 
was  eight  days  old,  nor  were  the  mother  and 
young  one  to  be  killed  in  one  day  (Lev.  xxii 
27, 28).  These  laws  were  designed  to  soften 
manners.  Milk  as  a  metaphor  denotes  that 
which  is  pure  and  nutritious  (1  Peter  iL  2); 
also,  as  being  the  nutriment  of  the  young, 
the  mere  rudimental  parts  of  religion  (1  Cor. 
iii.  2). 

MILL,  a  word  found  in  the  Indo-Gennanifl 
tongue 8,  representing  in  Exod.  xi.  ft.  Numb. ' 
xi.  8.  Deut.  xxiv.  6.  Is.  xlvii.  2.  Jer.  xxv. 
10,  a  Hebrew  word  whose  dual  (denoting  two) 
form  seems  to  point  to  the  fact  that  reference 
is  made  to  a  hand-mill,  consisting  of  a  large 
nether  stone,  and  an  upper  one  of  less  siie 
(Deut.  xxiv.  6).  This  upper  stone  was  per- 
forated so  as  to  admit  the  grain,  and  a  handle 
by  which  it  was  turned  round  on  the  lower,  so 
as  to  perform  the  operation  of  grinding.  So 
important  an  article  of  furniture  was  the 
mill,  that  Moses  forbad  it  to  be  taken  as  a 
pledge  (Deut.  xxiv.  0).     The  scriptural  pas- 
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j  on  the  subject  are  in  accord* 
rith  facts  observed  at  the  present  day. 
Ut  zxir.  44  we  read  these  words,  in- 
.  to  intimate  that  at  the  coming  of  the 
y  spoken  of,  the  ordinary  occupations 
would  he  going  forward  in  their  usnal 
c  Two  women  shall  be  grinding  at  the 
ha  one  shall  he  taken,  and  the  other 
Lake  xvii.  35).  The  labour,  as  severe, 
i  relieved  by  song.  Accordingly,  we  fin  d 
;the  threatened  consequences  of  the  in- 

of  Nebuchadnezzar  these  expressive 
:  '  I  will  take  from  them  the  voice  of 
and  the  voice  of  gladness,  the  voice  of 
idegroom,  and  the  voice  of  the  bride, 
and  of  the  millstones,  and  the  light  of 
idle'  (Jer.  xxv.  10 ;  comp.  Rev.  xviii.  22). 
of  the  kind  was  performed  by  persons 
able  condition;  thus  in  Exod.  xi.  5,  we 
iese  words — 'from  the  first-horn  of 
ill  that  sitteth  upon  his  throne,  to  the 
jrn  of  the  maid -servant  that  is  behind 
ill;*  and  so,  in  order  to  depiot  the 
ation  and  social  ruin  of  Babylon,  the 
it  tauntingly  says  to  that  proud  city, 

the  millstones  and  grind  meal'  (Is. 

Matt,  xviii.  6,  our  Lord  speaks  of  a 
'a  being  cast  into  the  sea  with  a  m ill- 
hang  to  his  neck.  Orotius  remarks 
is  punishment  was  common  in  Syria. 
lias  (Aug.  61)  relates  that  Augustus 
unished  the  servants  of  Caius  Cesar 
>ir  misdeeds. 

Arab  hand-mills  are  those  of  scrip- 
times.  They  consist  of  two  stones, 
eighteen  inches  or  two  feet  in  dia- 
ling one  upon  the  other,  with  a 
convexity  between  them,  and  a  hole 
;h  the  upper  to  receive  the  grain.  The 
stone  is  fixed,  sometimes  in  a  sort  of 
t,  which  rises  around  it  like  a  bowl, 
eoerves  the  meal  as  it  falls  from  the 
.  The  upper  stone  is  turned  upon  the 
by  means  of  an  upright  stick  fixed  in 
,  handle.  They  are  worked  by  women, 
Lines  one  alone,  sometimes  two  toge- 
The  female  kneels  or  sits  at  her  task, 
trns  the  mill  with  both  hands,  feeding 
iftionally  with  one.  The  labour  is  hard. 
rating  sound  of  the  mill  is  heard  at  a 
ce,  indicating,  like  our  coffee-mills, 
essence  of  a  family  and  of  household 

rke,  in  his  Travels,  has  this  passage 
atrre  of  our  subject :  '  Scarcely  had  we 
d  the  dwelling  iu tended  for  us  in  Na- 
,  Chan  we  saw  in  the  court  two  women 
ring  meal,  to  make  bread  for  us,  in  a 
sr  customary  in  this  country.  The  two 
a  sat  on  the  ground,  opposite  each 
and  had  between  them  two  round,  flat 
I,  like  the  querns  of  Scotland.  The 
alone  had  in  the  middle  a  hole,  into 
the  corn  was  dropped,  and  at  the  side 
den  handle,  standing  erect,  to  turn  it 


round  with.  This  handle  the  one  thrust  to 
the  other  successively,  so  turning  the  top 
stone  on  the  bottom  one  and  grinding  the 
corn,  while  with  their  left  hands  the  wo- 
men constantly  furnished  a  fresh  supply  of 
grain'  (Matt.  xxiv.  14). 

At  a  fair  held  every  Tuesday  in  the  khan 
of  Hasbeiya,  on  the  western  side  of  Hermon, 
Thomson  saw  exposed  for  sale  fifty  pair  of 
millstones  which  were  made  of  the  porous 
lava  of  the  Hauran.  They  bad  been  brought 
thither  by  Bedouin  Arabs. 

MILLET,  the  common  Panicum  Milia- 
ceum,  is  the  correct  rendering  of  die  Hebrew 
dohghan  in  Ezekiel  iv.  9.  Millet,  ranked  by 
botanists  among  the  grasses,  though  it  has 
been  known  to  reach  the  height  of  eighteen 
feet,  is  an  annual,  with  a  stalk  resembling 
a  jointed  reed,  and  yielding  a  great  number 
of  sm all  grains  on  a  spike  at  the  top  of  the 
stalk.  In  the  East,  millet  is  used  as  food 
for  men,  but  in  Europe,  mostly  for  feeding 
poultry  and  domestic  animals. 

MILLO  (11.  fort),  a  tower  at  or  near  She- 
chem  (Judges  ix.  6,  20),  also  a  stronghold 
near  Jerusalem  (2  Sam.  v.  9.   1  Kings  ix.  15). 

MINISTER  (L.  a  servant),  signifies  one 
who  waits  on  and  serves  another,  or  fulfils  an 
office,  such  as  performing  sacrifices  (Exod. 
xxviii.  35);  or  showing  geueral  religious 
obedieuce  ('  to  serve,'  from  L.  tervut,  *  a 
slave ;'  Is.  lvi.  6)  ;  also  in  being  a  teacher  of 
the  gospel  (1  Cor.  iii.  5.   1  Pet  iv.  11). 

MJNNITH,  a  city  on  the  border  of  the 
Ammonites  (Judges  xi.  33),  which  produced 
very  superior  wheat  (Ezek.  xxvii.  17). 

MINT  (L.  menta),  a  well-known  odori- 
ferous herb  (of  which  there  are  many  kinds), 
not  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament,  but 
cultivated  in  gardens,  and,  though  inconsi- 
derable, subject  to  tithes  (Matthew  xxiii.  23. 
Luke  xi.  42).  The  Jews  are  said  to  have  in 
former  times  strewed  this  plant  over  the 
floors  of  their  synagogues  on  account  of  its 
fragrance. 

MIRACLES  are  in  the  New  Testament 
indicated  by  several  words,  the  right  under- 
standing of  which  is  indispensable  to  what 
we  here  purpose,  namely,  to  draw  our  notion 
of  a  miracle  solely  from  the  Scriptures : — I. 
Thaumasia,  used  only  once,  and  correctly  ren- 
dered, in  Matt  xxi.  15, '  wonderful  things ' — 
an  import  which  is  correspondent  with  the 
Latin  word  '  miracle,'  a  wonder,  from  miror, 
1 1  wonder.'  These  '  wonderful  things '  in- 
cluded, with  healing  the  blind  and  the  lame, 
the  purification  of  the  temple.  The  term  is 
of  a  general  nature,  and  its  chief  element 
is  that  of  wonder  or  astonishment  The 
Jewish  authorities  were  struck  with  surprise 
at  beholding  the  boldness  and  power  of  the 
carpenter's  son  in  thus  acting  as  master  in 
their  own  peculiar  province,  and  curing  other- 
wise incurable  maladies.  II.  Dunamtis,  lite- 
rally 'powers,'  the  same  word  as  in  Matt  vi.  13 
is  rendered  '  power'  (comp.  xxii.  29.    Mark 
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xiii.  25 ),  and,  leas  correctly  than  the  preceding, 
translated  '  wonderful  works'  (Matt  vii.  22). 
This  is  a  general  term  for  setting  forth  the  ex- 
traordinary deeds  of  our  Lord  (Matt  xi.  20, 
21,  23 ;  xiii.  54,  58 ;  xiv.  2),  and  ascribes 
those  works  to  the  Divine  hand  (Mark  xii. 
24.  Luke  v.  17).  In  a  general  sense,  the 
whole  gospel  is  thus  declared  to  be  a  mira- 
cle (Rom  i.  16),  as  also  is  Christ  himself 
(1  Cor.  i.  24).  III.  Semeion,  'sign'  (Matt 
xii.  38) ;  that  is,  miraculous  attestation  as 
from  God  to  man  (Mark  xvi.  17),  and  so 
'  confirming  the  word '  (20).  It  is  rendered 
'  miracle '  in  Luke  xxiii.  8.  John  it  11,  18  ; 
is  the  word  which  John  prefers  (iii.  2 ;  iv. 
48,  &c.),  and  comprehends  'wonders  and 
mighty  deeds'  (2  Cor.  xii.  12).  IV.  Terata, 
(comp.  L.  terres,  'I  frighten'),  'wonders' 
(Matt.  xxiy.  24) ;  similar  in  import  to  than- 
ma&ia,  only  denoting  a  stronger  impression 
on  the  mind  of  the  beholder  (comp.  Acts  ii. 
19,  22).  Of  the  sixteen  times  this  word  is 
used  in  the  New  Testament,  nine  are  found 
in  the  Book  of  Acts.  V.  Erga,  •  works,'  a  ge- 
neral term  signifying  acts  or  deeds,  yet  in 
some  instances  applying  to  miraculous  ope- 
rations, particularly  in  John's  Gospel  (Luke 
xxiv.  19.  John  v.  20  ?  clearly  in  vii.  21 ; 
comp.  23 ;  see  also  x.  25  ;  xiv.  11.  Acts  vii. 
22).  Of  these  five  words,  three,  namely, 
dunameis,  semeia,  and  erga,  refer  us  to  the 
source  of  miraculous  exertions,  namely  God, 
who  employs  the  power,  gives  the  sign,  and 
does  the  works ;  two,  thaumasia  and  terata, 
direct  attention  to  the  effects  of  these  Divine 
acts  on  the  minds  of  men  in  creating  wonder 
and  astonishment     Comp.  Mark  i.  27,  28. 

This  development  of  facts  exhibits  mira- 
cles as  acts  of  Divine  power,  producing  in 
the  beholders  surprise,  amazement,  and  con- 
viction. Their  operation,  therefore,  is  pri- 
marily on  the  feelings.  Miracles  were  an 
appeal  to  the  religious  sentiment  as  well  as 
to  the  logical  faculty.  Of  these  words,  that 
which  is  most  frequently  used  is  dunameis, 
•  powers,'  whence  we  learn  that  the  predomi- 
nant conception  of  a  miracle  with  the  writers 
of  the  New  Testament  was,  that  they  were 
manifestations  of  Divine  power.  As  such, 
they  of  necessity  involved  the  exertion  of 
wisdom,  since  wisdom  is  the  only  true  source 
of  power  (comp.  Matthew  xxii.  29.  I  Cor.  i. 
24).  Under  the  guidance,  then,  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, we  learn  that  miracles  are  certain 
Divine  acts  which  arouse  and  astonish  the 
beholder,  and,  by  awakening  his  religious 
emotions,  confirm  the  teachings  of  Jesus 
and  his  apostles.  Three  elements  are  here 
presented  to  our  consideration,  on  which,  in 
order  to  have  before  our  eyes  the  whole  of 
what  the  New  Testament  teaches,  we  must 
dwell  a  little :— I.  the  source  of  miracle ;  II. 
its  operation  on  the  feelings;  III.  its  evi- 
dential character.  The  source  of  miracle 
is  God.  This  is  the  general  implication. 
If  we  go  beyond  this  general  statement, 


and  ask  how?  by  direct  or  indirect,  ordi- 
nary or  extraordinary  means  ?  by  an  infrac- 
tion of  the  laws  of  nature  ?  or  a  suspen- 
sion of  them  ?  or  the  intervention  of  a  higher 
system  of  law  ?  by  a  pre-ordained  result  of 
such  higher  laws,  or  a  purely  exceptional  act 
performed  to  meet  a  special  need  ? — we  gain 
from  the  New  Testament  no  information,  and 
are  obviously  carrying  into  its  pages  terms 
and  ideas  with  which  its  writers  have  nothing 
in  common.  He  who  would  learn  what  that 
book  teaches,  must  first  divest  his  mind  of 
the  doctrines  and  phraseology  of  the  schools. 
But  while  God  is  presented  as  the  source  of 
miracle,  are  not  other  powers — for  instance, 
demoniacal — spoken  of  as  able  to  perform, 
if  not  actually  performing,  miracles  ?  That 
such  an  opinion  was  current  in  onr  Lord's 
day  is  unquestionable ;  equally  so  that  traces 
of  it  are  found  in  the  New  Testament  It  is 
not  equally  clear  that  its  authority  sanctions 
the  common  notion.  The  passage  in  Matt 
xii.  27,  28,  may  be  merely  an  argumentum 
ad  hominem ;  that  is,  our  Lord  reasons  with 
his  enemies  on  their  own  ground.  There  is 
nothing  in  Mark  ix.  38  to  distinguish  the 
exorcists  there  mentioned  from  the  ordinary 
class  of  cheats,  so  called,  nor  to  fix  on  Christ, 
if  on  his  yet  ignorant  apostles,  the  belief  that 
the  persons  spoken  of  were  really  casting  out 
demons,  still  less  that  they  were  doing  so  by 
alliance  with  the  power  of  Evil.  The  claim 
preferred  in  Matt.  vii.  22  neither  emanates 
from,  nor  is  sanctioned  by,  the  authority  of 
the  New  Testament  If  in  Matthew  xxiv.  24 
our  Lord  implies  that  false  prophets  would 
really  show,  instead  of  attempting  to  *  show, 
great  signs  and  wonders/  yet  these  signs  and 
wonders  would  not  be  of  a  nature  to  deceive 
persons  of  true  piety,  the  elect,  who  would 
discern  their  unreality  and  discover  their 
source.  And  thus  are  we  brought  to  another 
scriptural  idea,  which,  as  in  the  miracles  of 
Moses  in  contrast  with  those  of  the  Egyptian 
magicians,  so  in  the  general  working  of  the 
primitive  church  in  opposition  to  Satan  (2 
Thess.  ii.  9.  1  John  iii.  8),  we  find  the  Divine 
power  combating  with  and  vanquishing  the 
power  of  Evil.  Hence  arises  a  distinction 
between  Divine  and  demoniacal  power.  The 
two  are  distinguished  by  their  result;  the  first 
is  triumphant,  the  second  overcome  and  kept 
down  (comp.  Exodus  vii.  10,  seq.  John  vii. 
31).  They  are  also  distinguished  by  an 
internal  sense ;  the  man  of  God  knows  the 
works  of  God.  Accordingly,  we  find  a 
certain  state  of  the  soul  often  required  by 
our  Lord  as  a  pre-requisite  to  his  working  a 
miracle;  this  state  is  denominated  'faith' 
(Matthew  ix.  22 ;  xv.  28),  the  want  of  which 
prevented  Jesus  from  doing  mighty  works, 
since  on  the  unbelieving,  appeals  to  the  reli- 
gious sentiments  were  thrown  away  (Mark  vi. 
5,  6.  Matt  xiii.  58.  Mark  xvi.  14.  Heb.  iii. 
12).  We  must  now,  then,  qualify  our  defi- 
nition thus — miracles  are  works,  shown  by 
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their  effects,  and  recognised  by  the  reli- 
giously disposed,  to  be  exertions  of  Divine 
power,  producing  in  suoh  persons  asto- 
nishment, and  corroborating  their  pious 
convictions  in  conjunction  with  express  in- 
structions (John  x.  2d).  In  regard  to  II., 
the  operation  of  miracles  on  the  feelings  of 
spectators,  it  appears  from  what  has  been 
said  that  they  require  a  predisposition,  a 
certain  pre-existent  state  of  general  religious 
sympathy.  This  state  had  in  our  Lord's  day 
been  largely  produced  by  the  better  influ- 
ences of  the  Mosaic  religion,  aided  by  the 
Divine  Spirit  working  in  the  heart,  and, 
through  the  universe,  on  the  heart  (Bom.  i. 
19.  John  vi.  44).  This  state,  when  already 
existing  even  in  a  rudimental  form,  miracles 
quickened,  strengthened,  and  developed,  so 
as  to  give  it  a  powerful  operation  at  once 
on  the  moving  powers  of  the  soul  and  on 
the  convictions  of  the  intellect.  Hence, 
III.,  arose  the  evidential  power  of  miracles. 
Like  all  other  Divine  operations,  they  ad- 
dressed, not  the  emotional  or  the  logical 
faculty  merely,  but  men,  as  beings  possessed 
of  both  intellect  and  feeling,  whose  combined 
faculties  must  be  appealed  to  and  influenced, 
if  they  themselves  were  to  be  led  to  a  certain 
course  of  action.  But  since  in  no  case  can 
the  reason  be  so  moved  as  to  effect  persua- 
sion and  bring  about  a  change  of  conduct, 
unless  the  heart  be  first  won,  so  miracles,  in 
appealing  to  man  on  behalf  of  the  claims  of 
Jesus,  began  by  working  powerfully  on  his 
religious  sympathies,  on  the  national  pre- 
possessions of  the  Jews;  and  having  thus 
secured  a  favourable  hearing  for  the  evidence 
of  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus,  left  the  impres- 
sion to  be  completed  by  trains  of  reasoning 
specially  adapted  for  the  purpose.  In  other 
instances  miracle  both  aroused  the  attention 
and  satisfied  the  judgment,  introducing  a  har- 
mony between  the  heart  and  the  head  in  con- 
firming the  assurance  that  Jesus,  who  wrought 
these  deeds,  and  exhibited  this  holiness  and 
this  benignity,  was  the  Son  of  that  God  who 
made  the  universe,  spake  unto  the  fathers, 
delegated  Moses,  inspired  the  prophets,  and 
was  the  constant  source  to  each  good  man  of 
all  holy  thoughts  and  purposes  of  love.  The 
argument  was  essentially  of  a  moral  nature. 
And  what  else  but  such  can  any  argument 
be  whose  operation  is  on  the  heart,  and 
whose  aim  is  a  religious  conviction  ?  Mere 
appeals  to  the  reasoning  powers  must,  for  re- 
ligious purposes,  ever  remain  unproductive. 
Through  the  sole  influence  of  logic  no  one 
ever  yet  became  religious.  All  our  genuine 
religious  convictions  are  composed  of  feeling 
as  much  as  of  intellect  It  is  in  and  by  the 
nnion  of  the  two  that  men  believe  unto 
righteousness.  Emotion,  therefore,  must 
enter  as  a  constituent  element  into  the  effect 
produced  by  miracle  on  the  mind ;  and  in 
consequence,  the  argument  involved  in  mira- 
cle must  of  necessity  be  moral  in  its  charac- 


ter. Yet,  being  so,  it  must  have  in  it  a  logi- 
cal as  well  as  an  emotional  element  The 
appeal  to  the  reason,  when  we  strictly  analyse 
a  miracle,  seems  to  be  this :  '  You,  the  by- 
standers, know  that  what  you  see  done — this 
blind  man  made  to  see,  this  dead  man  raised 
to  life — is  beyond  any  human  power,  beyond 
any  power  within  your  knowledge;  and  there- 
fore you  refer  it  to  a  higher  source,  to  a  Di- 
vine hand.'  In  this  view,  miracle  may  be 
defined  to  be  a  superhuman  effect,  wrought 
in  attestation  of  a  Teacher  sent  from  God. 
The  argument,  therefore,  involved  in  mira- 
cles is  the  same  as  that  which  lies  at  the 
very  foundation  of  religion  in  general.  On 
all  sides,  within,  around,  and  above  us,  we 
see  an  array  of  objects— order,  beauty,  hap- 
piness— which  the  first  principles  of  our  in- 
telligent nature  forbid  us  to  refer  for  their 
origin  either  to  themselves  or  any  human 
agency  whatever,  and  hence  we  are  compelled 
to  refer  them  to  a  superhuman  source,  which, 
as  human  powers  arc,  after  all,  the  highest 
of  an  earthly  kind,  some  have  chosen  to  term 
supernatural,  and  which  in  its  loftiest  con- 
dition we  denominate  God.  Miracles,  there- 
fore, enter  as  one  into  that  cluster  of  facts 
which  bear  the  soul  upwards  from  earth, 
sense,  and  man,  to  God  and  eternity.  With 
these  facts  miracle  is  accordant  in  evi- 
dence, and  the  evidence  arising  from  them 
it  corroborates  by  a  testimony  of  its  own. 
For  miracle,  while  thus  generally  agreeing 
with  the  whole  circle  of  religious  evidence 
in  carrying  the  mind  from  the  finite  to  the 
infinite,  has  this  peculiarity,  that  while  all 
other  objects  pursue  a  certain  fixed  order, 
and  so  may  be  called  ordinary,  miracle  de- 
parts from  that  customary  routine,  and  so 
is  extraordinary,  that  is  to  human  apprehen- 
sions, with  which  only  we  have  here  to  do. 
This,  which  is  the  essential  feature  of  mira- 
cle, is  that  to  which  it  owes  its  power  over 
the  sense  of  wonder  in  the  human  soul. 
Hence  miracles  are  called  '  wonderful  works ;' 
in  Greek,  simply '  wonders.'  But  while  in  this 
particular  they  differ  from  ordinary  workings 
in  their  power  to  arouse  attention,  and  call 
into  active  exercise  dormant  religious  sym- 
pathies, they  are  in  their  general  logical  ap- 
peal in  exact  accordance  with  the  whole  of 
God's  works.  It  is  not  their  evidence,  so 
much  as  their  primary  operation,  that  is  spe- 
cific and  peculiar.  Their  office  is  to  awaken 
the  indifferent,  to  impel  the  tardy,  to  confirm 
the  wavering,  to  co-operate  with  other  kin- 
dred influences  in  creating  a  firm  and  opera- 
tive conviction  that  Jesus  was  sent  to  bring 
men  to  God. 

Entertaining  this  view  of  miracles,  we  can 
see  how  it  was  that  our  Lord  blamed  the  de- 
mand for  them  which  was  repeatedly  made 
in  his  presence  (Matt  xii.  38-— 42;  xvi.  1 — 
4.  John  iv.  48).  Had  miracles  been  the 
specific  evidence  of  his  divine  commission, 
he  must  have  regarded  a  request  for  their 
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performance  as  both  a  proper  and  an  irre-  him,  when  visiting  Jerusalem  for  the  last 
sistible  appeal  Bat  eince  in  their  very  time,  to  be  received  with  glad  hosannas,  and 
nature  they  were  extraordinary ;  since  their  to  be  led  in  regal  pomp  into  the  capital  of 
operation  depended  on  their  material  charac-  the  land.  Bat  they  were  insufficient  to  save 
ter,  in  being  a  striking  appeal  from  the  out-  his  life.  Soon  did  their  effect  evaporate  from 
ward  to  the  senses  and  the  emotions ;  since,  the  ardent  minds  of  the  exulting  multitude, 
therefore,  they  were  '  least  in  the  kingdom  of  The  sacerdotal  order  had  effectually  resisted 
God,'  which,  as  being  spiritual  in  its  essence,  their  appeal.  To  adapt  the  taunting  words 
required  its  agencies  to  be  spiritual,  our  Lord  uttered  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  *  they  had 
may  well  have  deplored  the  hardness  of  heart  saved  others ;  Jesus  himself  they  could  not 
which  rendered  miracles  necessary  on  his  save.'  So  entirely  did  their  effect  depend  on 
part,  as  a  similar  hardness  of  heart  had  the  state  of  the  mind,  that  while  the  resur- 
afbretime  induced  Moses  to  give  some  li-  rection  of  Lazarus  convinced  many,  *  others 
eence  to  divorce  (Matt  xix.  8 ;  comp.  Mark  went  their  ways  to  the  Pharisees,  and  told 
iii.  5;  xvi.  14).  And  hence,  too,  we  learn  how  them  what  things  Jesus  had  done*  (John  xL 
it  was  that,  after  he  had  condescended  to  46).  Even  the  doctrine  of  our  Lord  in  con- 
the  weakness  of  the  unbelieving  Thomas,  in  junction  with  his  miracles,  failed  to  produce 
giving  ocular  and  palpable  evidence  of  his  in  the  minds  of  the  apostles  themselves  a 
own  identity,  he  pronounced  those  in  a  pecu-  clear  and  abiding  conviction  of  his  being 
liar  sense  blessed  who  should  stand  suffici-  the  Messiah.  This  conviction  did  indeed, 
ently  high  in  spiritual  culture  to  believe  at  last,  take  a  definite  form  and  a  permanent 
without  requiring  the  lower  evidence  of  the  seat  in  their  hearts ;  but  it  is  to  be  ascribed 
mere  organs  of  sight  (John  xx.  29).  to  the  crowning  miracle  of  the  Christian  re- 
The  effects  recorded  to  have  been  pro-  ligion,  the  resurrection,  and  to  that  not  in 
duced  by  the  miracles  wrought  by  Jesus  its  own  bare  import,  but  as  interpreted  on 
Christ  were  of  a  decided  nature,  yet  such  as  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  by  events  in  which 
to  show  that  they  did  not  of  necessity  flash  the  hand  of  God  was  clearly  seen.  So  com- 
conviction  on  the  mind,  and  turn  the  be-  plex  was  the  influence  which  wrought  even- 
holders  to  God.  The  general  impression  tual  conviction  and  never-changing  assur- 
was,  to  awaken  in  every  part  of  Judea  an  ance  in  the  souls  of  those  who  became  the 
attention  to  the  Great  Personage  that  had  pillars  of  the  church.  In  this  complex  influ- 
just  appeared.  To  him  every  eye  was  di-  ence,  which  may  with  propriety  be  regarded 
rected;  of  him  every  tongue  spoke;  from  as  from  first  to  last  miraculous,  that  is 
him  the  sick  hoped  for  the  restoration  of  as  superhuman  and  divine,  the  miraculous 
health;  under  his  guidance,  patriots  thought  deeds  were  only  one  element,  and  therefore 
it  possible  for  national  emancipation  to  be  are  to  be  accounted,  not  as  the  specific  evi- 
wrought  ont.  These  excited  regards  brought  denoe  of  a  divine  commission,  but  as  an  im- 
thousands  around  the  new  Teacher,  who  but  portant  part  of  a  great  system  of  religious 
for  the  miracles  would  never  have  heard  from  influences  which  combined  to  establish  the 
his  gracious  lips  the  words  of  life.  They  Christian  religion  in  the  world, 
moreover  surrounded  him  with  an  atmo-  The  views  which  we  have  thus  set  forth, 
sphere  of  popular  enthusiasm  which  kept  being  derived  analytically  from  the  New  Tes- 
his  enemies  at  a  distance,  or  aided  him  to  tament,  will  find  confirmation  if  the  reader 
defeat  their  machinations.   They  also  caused  shall  carefully  study  the 

Miracles  performed  by  Jems  and  his  Apostles,  as  narrated  in  the  Gospels  and 

the  Acts. 

L  Im  the  Gospxl  of  Matthsw.  9.  Jesus  gives  sight  to  two  blind  men,  ix. 

1.  Jesus  heals  a  leper,  viii.  1—4.   Mark  i.  27 — 32. 

40—45.   Luke  v.  12 — 16.  10 gives  speech  to  a  dumb  man,  ix. 

2 heals  a  centurion's  servant  of  the  83,  34. 

palsy,  viii.  5 — 13.   Luke  vii.  1 — 10.  11 restores  a  withered  hand,  xii.  9 — 

3 heals  Peter's  mother-in-law  of  a  21.  M.  iii.  1 — 6.   L.  vi.  6 — II. 

fever,  viii.  14 — 17.   M.  i.  29—34.  L.  iv.  12.  ... .  heals  a  blind  and  dumb  demoniac, 

38-41.  xii.  22—45.    M  iii.  20—30.    L.  xi.  14 

4.  . . . .  stills  a  storm  on  the  lake  of  Galilee,  — 36. 

viii.  23— 27.   M.  iv.  35—41.    L.  viii.  22     18 feeds  five  thousand,  sir.  13—21. 

—25.  M.  vi.  30— 44.   L.  ix.  40— 47.  John  vi 

0 exoroises  two  Gergesenes,  viii.  28  1 — 15. 

—34.   M.  v.  1—20.    L.  viii.  26—39.  14.  ... .  walks  on  the  sea,  xiv.  22—36.   M. 

6 heals  the  palsy,  ix.  1—8.  M.  ii.  1—  vi.  45—56.   J.  vi.  16—21. 

12.   L.  v.  17—26.  15 heals  a  Canaanitish  girl,  xv.  21— 

7 raises  J  aims'  daughter, )  28.  M.  vii.  24 — 30. 

8 heals  the  bloody  flux,    J  16 feeds  four  thousand,  xv.  32—39. 

ix.18— 26.  M.v.  21—43.  L.viii.  40-56.  M.  viii  1—10. 
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tads  a  lunatidTxvii  14—23.   M. 

-32.  L.  ix.  87— 45. 

trovides  tribute  money,  xvii.  24 — 

Jvea  sight  to  two  blind  men,  near 

o,  zz.  29—34.   M.  x.  40—52.   L. 

80—43. 

ondemns  the  fig-tree,  xxL  18 — 22. 

ia— 14. 

Is  tbx  Gospel  or  Mabk. 

heels  a  demoniac,  i.  23 — 28.   L. 

-87. 

teals  a  deaf  person,  viL  81 — 37. 

teals  a  blind  man,  viii.  22 — 20. 

I*  thi  Gospel  o?  Luke. 

antes  an  abundant  draught  of  fish, 
11. 


to  life  the  widow  of  Nain's 
ii.  11—17. 

teals  a  sick  woman,  xiii.  10 — 17. 
teals  the  dropsy,  xiv.  2 — 6. 

forty-four  miracles  here  recorded, 
in  with  the  slightest  propriety  be 
re  any  but  the  most  benign  object 
icy.  These  two  are,  the  condem- 
ns fig-tree  to  perpetual  barrenness, 
estruction  of  the  herd  of  swine. 
to  these  it  would  be  enough  to  say 
ire  displays  of  authority,  and  so, 
of  benevolence,  inasmuch  as  the 
if  Jesus  had  for  its  great  object 
shment  of  his  kingdom.  But  in 
Dilation  of  the  fig-tree  a  warning 
fed  to  the  Jews,  and  is  conveyed  to 
id  unprofitable  lives.  If  even  one 
d  be  saved  thereby,  the  condem- 
dd  be  fully  justified.  The  destruc- 
i  swine  seems  to  have  been  an  un- 
sonsequence  of  their  being  mad- 
he  frantic  cries  and  gestures  made 
demoniacs  when  dispossessed,  to 
i  our  Lord,  benevolently  yielding 
m  conceptions  of  the  cause  of  their 
the  sole  means  of  restoring  them 
ght  mind,  conceded  their  request 
anions  might  enter  into  the  herd, 
applanation  or  comment,  all  the 
acles  manifest  a  pure  and  active 
which,  prompted  by  the  occasion, 
ing  all  needless  display,  applies  its 
to  the  divine  work  of  removing  the 
knesses,  woes,  and  sufferings,  of 
ten,  and  children,  whom  Jesus  and 
ss  meet  with  in  their  daily  labours 
fusion  of  the  gospel.  The  whole 
try  of  tender  practical  love,  worthy 
d  of  his  Son,  and  in  harmony  with 
tie  and  aims  of  the  gospel ;  fit  also, 
uence,  as  preparatory  and  condu- 
i  pore,  benign,  and  lofty  influences 
mid  be  undergone  by  those  who 
i  led  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  Jesus 


5.  Jesus  heals  ten  lepers,  xvii.  11—10. 

0 heals  the  ear  of  the  high-priest's 

servant,  xxii.  50 — 02. 

IV.   Ih  thx  Gobpxl  or  Johjt. 

1.  Jesus  turns  water  into  wine^ii.  1 — 12. 

2.  ....  heals  a  nobleman's  son,  iv.  47 — 54. 

3 heals  an  impotent  man,  v.  1 — 15. 

4.   ....  heals  a  man  born  blind,  ix. 

5 raises  Lazarus,  xi. 

V.  Iv  the  Acts  or  thi  Apostles. 

1.  The  gift  of  tongues,  ii  1—13. 

2.  Peter  and  John  heal  a  lame  man,  iii. 
1—11. 

3.  Saul  is  converted,  ix.  1 — 30. 

4.  Peter  heals  jEneas,  ix.  82—35. 

5 reeals  Dorcas  to  life,  ix.  36—41. 

6.  ....  is  set  free  from  prison,  xii.  3 — 19. 

7.  Paul  restores  a  lame  man,  xiv.  8 — 10. 

8 exorcises  a  damsel,  xvi.  16 — 21. 

9 restores  Eutychus,  xx.  7 — 10. 

10 heals  the  father  of  Publius,  xxviii. 

8—10. 

and  become  members  of  his  church.  Re- 
garded in  this  light,  miracle  and  doctrine  ore 
concurrent  parts  of  one  great  educational  sys- 
tem, designed  and  fitted  to  moke  men  follow, 
love,  revere,  and  serve  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
What  God  in  his  providence  has  joined  toge- 
ther, let  not  man  attempt  to  put  asunder. 
Comp.  Mark  i.  27,  28.  Luke  v.  8 ;  vii.  16, 
17.   Acts  ix.  32— 35,  41. 

Down  to  the  present  day  the  miracles  have 
continued  to  direct  attention  —  as  of  old, 
sometimes  with  a  friendly,  at  others  with  a 
hostile  disposition —  to  the  claims,  person, 
teachings,  and  sufferings  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Different,  indeed,  now  is  the  nature  of  their 
appeal.  When  first  performed,  they  were 
facts  and  deeds  which  spoke  to  the  eye ;  they 
were  afterwards  heard  of  '  by  the  hearing  of 
the  ear ;'  at  present,  they  ore  part  of  a  record 
which  is  received  in  virtue  of  the  general 
guarantees  of  credibility  that  it  bears.  Use- 
ful still  as  illustrating  the  origin  and  ac- 
counting for  the  progress  of  Christianity, 
they  are  of  special  value  in  the  exemplifica- 
tions which  they  give  of  the  Saviour's  cha- 
racter, and  scarcely  less  so  in  going  for  to 
reproduce  before  our  eyes  the  entire  scene 
which  was  again  and  again  called  into  being, 
by  the  exercise  of  his  divine  powers,  as  he 
went  about  teaching,  preaching,  and  doing 
good. 

The  miracle  of  Christ's  resurrection  and 
ascension  is  the  great  central  fact  of  the 
gospel ;  which,  resting  as  it  does  on  the  most 
solid  grounds,  is  an  absolutely  indispensable 
element  in  the  history  of  the  infant  church, 
and  no  less  indispensable,  as  a  preliminary, 
to  that  spiritual  reign  at  the  right  hand  of 
the  Majesty  on  high  which  is  to  issue  in  the 
conversion  of  the  world.  8ay  the  resurrec- 
tion is  not  a  reality,  you  repudiate  the  gos 
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pel.  If  to  these  latter  days  it  does  not  prove 
the  truth  of  Christianity,  certainly,  without 
it,  Christianity  has  neither  truth,  substance, 
nor  light.  So  inwrought  into  the  rise,  spread, 
and  history  of  the  religion  of  Jesus  is  the 
resurrection,  so  much  does  it  form  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  Christian  records,  that  with 
it  the  gospel  stands  or  falls.  Deny  or  dis- 
prove the  resurrection,  the  result  is  the  pro- 
duction, not  of  a  system  of  virtue  or  philo- 
sophy, but  of  a  lifeless  mass  of  incongruous 
materials,  in  which  what  deception  cannot 
explain,  must  be  referred  to  the  weakness  of 
an  easy  faith  or  the  irapressiveness  of  a 
glowing  fanaticism.  Christianity  stripped  of 
miracle  is  neither  virtue,  philosophy,  reli- 
gion, nor  eommon  sense :  and  yet  Christianity 
arose  in  the  most  flourishing  period  of  the 
Bom  an  dominion,  has  gone  far  to  change 
the  face  of  society,  and,  after  having  been 
tried  for  nearly  two  thousand  years,  is  the 
religion  of  the  most  cultivated  nations,  and 
of  the  highest  and  purest  minds;  who  find  in 
it  all  they  need  and  desire,  and  who  hold  its 
communication  to  the  heathen  and  the  sinful 
to  be  the  greatest  boon  which  can  be  reoeived 
or  conferred. 

The  relation  in  which  miracle  and  doc- 
trine stand  to  each  other,  is  one  which  is 
not  to  be  deduced  from  abstract  considera- 
tions, but  learnt  from  the  New  Testament 
This  remark  ensues  as  of  necessity  from  the 
fact,  that  as  philosophy  is  unable  to  ascer- 
tain the  real  nature  of  a  miracle,  so  it  can- 
not determine  its  relations,  for  relations  are 
only  the  outward  forms  which  inward  reali- 
ties bear  to  other  objects.  We  cannot  by 
speculation  make  out  the  manifestations  of 
that  which  we  cannot  define.  But  in  order 
to  define  a  miracle  in  its  essence,  we  must 
comprehend  the  Divine  operations,  since  a 
miracle  is  a  special  act  of  God.  All,  in  such 
a  case,  we  can  know  is  found  in  the  outward 
display,  the  effects  produced.  These  as  facts, 
and  in  their  tendencies,  come  under  our  eye, 
and  their  harmony  with  a  general  system  of 
religious  truth  we  can  appreciate.  Viewed 
in  this  light,  the  miracles  of  Jesus  are  in 
strict  accordance  with  the  tenor  of  his  doc- 
trine. The  miracle  and  the  doctrine,  there- 
fore, give  and  receive  mutual  support  They 
are  concurrent  testimonies  to  the  same  effect 
— united  voices  from  the  same  Divine  Intel- 
ligence. 

Attempting,  however,  to  treat  this,  which 
is  a  specific,  as  a  general  subject,  and  to 
carry  the  mind  away  from  the  proper  scrip- 
tural basis  to  general  philosophic  considera- 
tions, some,  in  order  to  invalidate  the  mira- 
cles of  the  New  Testament,  have  maintained 
that  there  is  no  necessary  connection  between 
power  (a  miracle)  and  doctrine,  or  moral 
truth.  It  is,  however,  denied  that  the  mira- 
cles of  Jesus  Christ  are  expressions  merely 
of  power.  They  possess  a  moral  element, 
and  that  to  such  an  extent,  that  they  contri- 


bute a  very  large  portion  of  those  materials 
which  combine  to  form  the  Christian's  con- 
ception of  his  Lord  and  Friend.  Power  in 
nnion  with  wisdom  and  goodness,  which  is 
what  we  behold  in  the  miracles  of  our  Lord,  is 
in  its  very  nature  divine,  and  wherever  beheld, 
will  lead  to  the  recognition  of  the  hand  of  God. 

Nor,  independently  of  this  consideration, 
can  it  be  allowed  that  the  question  is  one 
of  power  generally.  It  is  clearly  of  Divine 
power  that  we  speak.  Now,  the  power  of 
God  involves  goodness  and  wisdom  as  es- 
sential and  intrinsic  elements.  True  power, 
power  of  the  highest  kind,  comprises  wisdom 
and  goodness ;  the  first  as  its  means,  the  se- 
cond as  its  end.  Without  wisdom  and  good- 
ness, power  is  mere  force  or  violence,  and  as 
such,  of  necessity,  short-lived.  Power,  in- 
deed, is  only  wisdom  and  goodness  in  opera- 
tion. Knowledge  is  power  for  a  time,  and 
knowledge  and  goodness  are  permanent 
power.  Hence  in  the  very  nature  of  the 
miracles  of  Jesus  is  there  the  most  intimate 
connection  between  the  physical  and  the 
moral,  between  power  and  wisdom.  And 
quite  enough  may  on  all  hands  be  seen  of 
the  control  exerted  over  matter  by  mind, 
especially  by  high  moral  excellence  com- 
bined with  wisdom,  to  create  a  strong  feel- 
ing that  the  boundaries  which  in  our  ordi- 
nary conceptions  separate  the  two,  exist 
rather  within  ourselves  than  in  the  essence 
of  things ;  and  that,  in  very  deed,  the  only 
true  governor  of  the  universe,  the  sole  agent, 
the  primal  source  of  power  and  its  constant 
employer,  is  Mind — the  Supreme  Mind  in 
its  wise  aud  benign  operations,  which,  cease- 
less in  their  working,  now  create,  now  kill, 
and  now  make  alive,  after  such  manner  as 
may  in  each  case  best  accomplish  the  ends 
of  the  Divine  government 

Hence  it  appears  that  there  is  in  the  mira- 
cles of  Jesus  Christ  a  very  close  and  essen- 
tial connection  between  power  and  doctrine. 
The  conclusion  of  Nicodemus,  for  instance, 
was  not, '  Miracles  prove  thy  divine  commis- 
sion ;'  but,  'We  know  that  thou  art  a  Teacher 
come  from  God;  for  no  man  can  do  taest 
miracles  that  thou  doest,  except  God  be  with 
him*  (John  iii.  2).  It  is  specifically  the 
miracles  performed  by  Jesus  that  proved 
him  to  be  a  divine  messenger.  Their  divi- 
nity attested  his ;  for,  like  him,  and  like  the 
good  Being  of  whom  both  were,  his  mira- 
cles betokened  the  immediate  presence  and 
operation  of  Divine  power  and  love.  Power 
and  doctrine  are  so  united  in  the  miracles  of 
Jesus,  that  the  power  is  doctrine  and  the 
doctrine  power,  while  the  two  combine  to 
present  the  highest  form  of  divine  truth  ever 
seen  on  earth.  If,  indeed,  yon  separate  the 
two,  they  both  suffer,  and  may  both  perish.  It 
is  in  the  living  Jesus  that  this  compound 
expression  of  the  divine  is  presented  in  the 
New  Testament ;  and  if  we  would  know 
Christ  and  his  doctrine,  we  must  study  mem 
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and  not,  by  our  logical 
,  destroy  the  principle  of  life  by  ann- 
uls which  exist  only  in  union.  The- 
d  religion  have  been  studied  too 
the  abstract.  Attempts  to  force  on 
agieal  and  even  a  mathematical  cer- 
ave  tended  to  invalidate  their  own 
ridence,  as  well  as  to  pervert  their 
The  religion  of  Jesus  offers  itself 
m  a  great  fact — a  collection  of  his- 
talements  embodying  divine  truths, 
it  lofty  and  touching  sympathies, 
relation  or  disclosure  to  the  world, 
ibition  of  events  which  comprise 
the  highest  value,  we  must  study  as 
t»  ascertaining  what  it  is,  what  it  con- 
at  its  historical  claims,  what  its  spi- 
rposes  and  achievements ;  and  there 
nk,  little  risk  in  averring  that,  when 
nderstood,  its  miracle  and  its  doc- 
be  alike  received  as  different  forms 
me  truth ;  and  the  united  whole  will 
med  as  far  preferable  for  the  great 
Ban's  spiritual  life  than  any  hortus 
tan  any  system  of  '  dry  bones '  that 
lical  speculation  and  logical  skill 
r  yet  devised. 

oseness  of  the  union  in  which  mi- 
I  doctrine,  power  and  love,  stand  to 
er  in  the  Gospels,  is  in  a  general 
bited  throughout  their  texture.  We 
one  passage  as  an  exemplification, 
r  because  we  there  find  Jesus  him- 
enting  evidence  of  his  Messiahship. 
hn's  messengers  came  to  him  asking, 
u  he?*  his  reply  was,  'The  blind 
heir  sight,  and  the  lame  walk,  the 
•e  cleansed,  and  the  deaf  hear,  the 
i  raised  np,  and  the  poor  have  the 
(reached  to  them/  With  such  an 
evidence,  with  so  many  and  so  im- 
tokens  of  the  presence  of  God,  well 
8aviour  have  added — and  his  words 
1  an  application — 'And  blessed  is 
>ever  shall  not  be  offended  in  me ' 
L  5). 

a  it  is  that  those  who  witnessed  the 
of  Jesus  were  led  to  the  conclusion 
Nieodemus  gave  utterance,  namely, 
d  was  with  him '  (Acts  x.  38 ;  comp. 
1$).  Of  the  fact  they  were  the  best 
and  the  sincerity  of  weir  testimony 
teed  to  us  by  all  the  circumstances 
history.  It  may  be  added,  that 
is  found  in  the  defective  record 
tad  to  us  of  the  life  and  deeds  of 
i  show  that,  without  exception,  that 
those  deeds  were  truly  divine.  In 
I  20,  the  Lord  is  expressly  said  to 
th  the  apostles  when  engaged  in 
g  the  gospel,  and  to  confirm  the 
rith  signs  following.'  What  those 
re  we  see  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
sre  also  their  power  of  convincing 
i  and  leading  to  a  change  of  heart 
ly  let  forth  (Acts  v.  12 ;  xiv.  8). 


MIBIAM,  the  Hebrew  form  of  Mary,  is 
the  name  borne  by  the  sister  of  Aaron  and 
Moses,  a  prophetess  or  female  poet,  who 
led  the  Hebrew  women  in  celebrating  the 
destruction  of  Pharaoh  (Exodus  xv.  20,  21. 
Numb.  xxtL  59;  see  also  xii.  1,  $eq.;  xx.  1, 
seq.   Mic.  vi.  4). 

MITYLENE,  a  wealthy  sea-port,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  isle  of  Lesbos,  whither  Paul  came 
from  Assos  (Acts  xx.  14),  distinguished  for 
its  literary  culture,  and  as  the  birth-place  of 
AIccbub  and  Sappho. 

MIXED  MULTITUDE  (in  the  H.  great 
mixture)  is  the  term  by  which  is  described 
the  crowd  of  Egyptians  that  accompanied  the 
Hebrews  on  their  departure  from  servitude  to 
Pharaoh  (Exod.  xii.  38).  They  were  probably 
of  the  lowest  caste ;  and  having  found  among 
the  Israelites  shelter,  food,  and  service,  and 
so  severed  themselves  from  their  fellow-coun- 
trymen, they  had  grown  attached  to  the  fo- 
reigners, and  now  determined,  and  were, 
perhaps  from  regard  and  pity,  allowed,  to 
accompany  Moses  in  his  perilous  yet  hope- 
ful enterprise.  Retaining  an  ample  leaven 
of  their  Egyptian  nature  and  habits,  they 
proved  an  occasion  of  stumbling  to  the 
chosen  people  (Numbers  xi.  4,  5),  appear  to 
have  passed  with  the  latter  into  the  land  of 
promise  (Dent.  xxix.  11),  and  must  have 
tainted  the  blood  and  impaired  the  character 
of  the  Hebrew  race. 

However  stringent  were  the  prohibitions 
of  the  law  of  Moses  (Exod.  xxxiv.  12,  seq.), 
yet  the  Israelites  mingled  and  intermarried 
with  the  idolatrous  natives  of  Canaan  (Ezra 
iz.  1,  2),  and  with  the  inhabitants  of  the 
countries  in  which  they  had  been  captives 
(vi.  21) ;  so  that  when  Ezra  set  about  his 
great  social  and  religious  reform,  he  found 
it  necessary  to  require  these  strangers  to  be 
put  away  (x.  11 — 14.  Neh.  xiii.  3).  Purity 
of  descent  was,  in  the  case  of  the  Hebrews, 
intimately  connected  with  purity  of  worship ; 
nor  was  it  until  foreign  elements  had  been 
removed,  that  their  hearts  were  at  full  liberty 
to  offer  unpolluted  homage  to  the  Creator. 
And  though  under  the  Syrian  and  Roman 
dominion  foreign  blood  must  have  been  in- 
troduced into  the  national  veins,  yet  during 
the  nearly  two  thousand  years  that  have 
elapsed  since  their  national  overthrow,  the 
Jews,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  wanton  and 
cruel  misusage,  have  preserved  their  ancient 
lineage  unsullied  and  their  characteristic  fea- 
tures intact ;  so  that  they  present  a  descent 
which  for  purity  and  duration  has  no  parallel. 
In  the  times  of  the  New  Testament,  no  small 
variety  of  national  charactei  and  costume 
might  on  festive  occasions  b«.  Been  in  Jeru- 
salem (Acts  ii.  5,  *eq.)t  and  more  generally 
in  the  commercial  cities  of  Galilee  (Matt 
iv.  15) ;  but  *  this  mixed  multitude'  was  small 
compared  with  what  may  now  at  Easter  be 
beheld  in  the  capital,  or  on  the  banks  of  the 
Jordan. 
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*  This  was  no  mean  opportanity  to  study 
costumes,  when  a  walk  of  two  or  three  mi- 
nutes brought  under  your  inspection  the 
Egyptian  dining  upon  an  onion  and  a  doura 
cake,  the  Syrian  with  his  hands  full  of  curds, 
the  Armenian  feasting  on  pickled  olives  or 
preserved  dates,  the  Cossack  devouring  huge 
pieces  of  boiled  mutton,  and  the  European 
and  American  seated  around  a  box,  serving 
the  purpose  of  a  table,  covered  with  the  usual 
variety  of  meats  and  drinks  demanded  by  the 
pampered  appetite  of  civilised  man.  As  it 
grew  dark,  a  multitude  of  fires  were  kindled 
throughout  the  camp  and  in  the  grove  ad- 
joining,  which  threw  their  strong  glare  upon 
these  very  characteristic,  curious  groups,  and 
gave  the  fullest  effect  to  the  picturesque 
scene.  The  red  caps,  the  huge  turbans,  the 
vast,  flaunting  robes  of  striped  silk  or  scar- 
let, the  coarse,  shaggy  jacket  and  bag  trou- 
sers of  the  Cossacks;  the  venerable,  huge 
beards,  and  bare  feet  and  legs,  of  the  Ori- 
entals, all  seemed  part  and  parcel  of  the 
human  beings  who  lay  nestled  together  upon 
the  ground  like  domestic  animals,  or  moved 
about  the  illuminated  area,  thus  varying  and 
multiplying,  by  every  possible  change  of 
light  and  shade,  the  phases  and  hues  of  all 
that  appears  grotesque  and  fantastic  to  an 
eye  accustomed  to  the  graver  modes  of  the 
Western  world.'  Such  is  the  account  which 
Olin  (ii.  215)  gives  of  the  'mixed  multitude' 
that  he  saw  on  the  plain  of  Jericho. 

MIZPEll  (H.  a  watch-tower;  Gen.  xxxi. 
49),  a  town  lying  to  the  north  of  Jerusalem. 
See  Michmash,  aud  Judg.  x.  17;  xi.  11;  xx. 
1 ;  xxi.  5.    1  Sain.  vii.  5 ;  x.  17. 

MNASON,  characterised  in  Acts  xxi.  10 
as  '  of  Cyprus,  an  old  disciple,'  is  made  by 
tradition  a  direct  convert  of  Christ's,  and 
one  of  the  seventy. 

MOAB  (H.  of  the  father),  the  name  of  a 
country  and  of  a  tribe  derived  from  Moab, 
Lot's  son,  hence  called  children  or  descend- 
ants of  Moab  (Ps.  Ix.  8.  Is.  xxv.  10.  Jer. 
xlviii.  45).  The  Moabites  took  the  land  pos- 
sessed by  the  Emims  (Deut.  ii.  10),  with  the 
Arnon  as  the  boundary  between  them  and 
the  Amoritcs  (Numbers  xxi.  13,  15,  20,  29), 
aud  Ar-Moab  as  their  capital  (xxi.  15 — 28). 
The  land  is  now  called  Kerek.  The  Moab- 
ites, therefore,  dwelt  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan 
and  Dead  sea.  Their  neighbours  were,  on 
the  south,  the  Midiauites  and  Edomites,  and 
on  the  north,  the  Amorites ;  on  the  east,  they 
had  the  desert.  A  friendly  feeling  was  shown 
to  them  by  the  invading  Israelites  (Deut.  ii. 
9,  18.  Judges  xi.  15,  18),  with  whom,  how- 
ever, they  were  not  to  enjoy  equal  rights,  be- 
cause they  offered  not  hospitality,  but  *  hired 
Balaam  to  curse  thee'  (Deuter.  xxiii.  3,  4). 
The  Moabites,  whose  religion  was  a  kiud  of 
nature  -  worship,  adored  the  false  god  Che- 
niosh  (Numbers  xxi.  29),  and  served  Baal- 
peor,  by  whose  foul  and  lustful  rites  the 
Hebrews  were  enticed  (xxv.  L — 5).    Among 


the  enemies  of  the  infant  state  of  the  latter, 
after  the  loss  of  Moses  and  Joshua,  was 
Moab,  who  kept  the  Israelites  in  slavery  for 
eighteen  years  (Judg.  iii.  12 — 14),  till  Ehod 
slew  their  king,  Eglon  (17,  seq.).  The  Moab- 
ites were  conquered  by  Saul  (1  Sam.  xiv.  47), 
before  whom  David  fled  to  'Mizpeh  of  Moab' 
(xxii.  3).  Nevertheless,  having  cruelly  treated 
the  inhabitants,  he  made  the  nation  tributary 
(2  Sam.  viii.  2) ;  but  under  their  king  Me- 
sh a,  they  set  themselves  free  (2  Kings  iii.  4). 
Jehoram  of  Israel,  however,  to  whom  they 
had  been  subject,  allying  himself  with  Jeho- 
shapbat  of  Judah,  and  the  king  of  Edom, 
defeated  their  army  and  devastated  their  land 
(2  Kings  iii.).  On  this  they  sought  aid 
from  their  kindred,  the  Ammonites,  but  in 
vain  (2  Chronicles  xx.).  Yet  in  the  reign  of 
Jehoahaz  they  invaded  Israel  (2  Kings  xiii. 
20),  and,  at  a  later  period,  Judah  (xxi v.  2). 
In  the  confusion  caused  by  the  captivity, 
Israelites  married  Moabite  women  (Ezra  ix. 
1,2),  whom  they  were  induced  to  put  away 
(Nehem.  xiii.)-  This  valiant  and  powerful 
nation,  that  had  so  long  maintained  itself 
against  the  Hebrews,  were  at  length  mas- 
tered by  the  Assyrians  (Is.  xv. ;  xvi.  6.  Jer. 
xlviii.  Ezekiel  xxv.  8 — 11;  comp.  Joseph. 
Antiq.  x.  9,  7 ).  They  eventually  disappeared 
in  the  Arabs. 

The  country  was  hilly,  but  with  fruitful 
and  well- watered  vales,  well  suited  for  pro- 
ducing corn  and  wine,  and  for  pasturing  cat- 
tle (Ruth  i. 1.  2  Kings  iii.  4).  The  govern- 
ment was  regal  (Numbers  xxii.  4).  Human 
sacrifices  were  tolerated  (2  Kings  iii.  27). 
The  inhabitants  possessed  great  wealth  (2 
Chron.  xx.  25). 

MOCK — with  the  general  sense  of  imi- 
tating another,  and  hence,  derivatively,  Mo 
deride,'  '  insult,'  *  scorn '  (2  Chron.  xxx.  10) 
— is  a  word  which  occurs  frequently  enough 
in  the  Scriptures  to  show  that  offensive  bear- 
ing in  word  and  deed  towards  each  other 
was  by  no  means  unknown  among  the  He- 
brews. Such  conduct  was  in  the  Mosaic  law 
forbidden  only  towards  rulers  (Exodus  xxii. 
27),  which  would  doubtless  have  a  general 
effect,  so  as  to  make  insults  to  distinguished 
men  rare  and  noticeable  (2  Kings  ii.  23).  Tet 
towards  the  humble  and  persons  in  distress, 
gestures  aud  words  were  allowed  which  were 
no  less  painful  than  discreditable  (Ps.  xxii. 
7 ;  xxxviii.  12.  Lam.  ii.  15.  Matt.  xxviL  39). 
Among  injurious  terms  were  'dog*  (1  Sam. 
xvii.  43.  2  Sam.  iii.  8),  which  denoted  peo- 
ple of  unclean  or  pagan  blood  (Matt  vii.  6. 
Phil.  iii.  2.  Rev.  xxii.  15)  ;  '  worthless,'  and 
•  apostate '  (Matt.  v.  22).  Blows  were  some- 
times given  (Job  xvi.  10.  Matt  v.  39.  Johu 
xviii.  22;  xix.  3).  These  insults,  which  in 
some  coses  proceeded  to  outrage  (Matthew 
xxvii.  30),  and  seem  to  have  been  Uro  much 
allowed  to  wanton,  bad  men,  were  in  later 
periods  punishable  by  fines.  Comp.  Matt, 
v.  22    where   our  Lord  seems  to  intimate 
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thai,  in  hia  stricter  law,  cognizance  would 
be  taken  and  recompence  made  for  insults 
that  went  not  beyond  offensiTe  words ;  though 
it  waa  a  part  of  his  teaching,  beautifully 
exemplified  in  his  conduct,  that  men  should 
bear  patiently  and  unrevengefully  injustice 
aa  well  as  mockery  and  scorn  (Matt.  v.  39  ; 
xxrii.  39,  *#g.). 

MOLE — a  small  animal  of  the  genus  taU 
fid**  which  has  small,  well-protected  eyes, 
suited  to  its  habits  of  burrowing  in  the 
earth,  bnt  was  once  held  to  be  blind — is  the 
rendering,  in  Is.  ii  20,  of  a  Hebrew  word 
whose  root  means  '  to  dig/  and  so  may  be 
correct.  Some  critics  render  the  word  '  rat.' 
The  prophet  intends  to  intimate  that  the 
idols,  once  objects  of  reverence,  should  be 
thrown  into  dark  and  foul  places,  among 
mean  objects,  as  being  now  despised  them- 
selves. 

MOLOCH  (H.  king),  the  name,  in  Amos 
t.  16.  Acts  vii.  43,  of  a  false  god  called, 
with  a  slight  variation,  in  Leviticus  xviii.  21, 
MoUch,  and  in  I  Kings  xi.  5,  Milcom  ;  also, 
in  Zeph.  L  5,  Malcham,  worshipped  by  the 
Ammonites  (Jer.  xlix.  1,  'their  king'),  was, 
as  Baal,  the  god  of  fire,  probably  the  same 
as  Saturn  or  Chroaos  of  the  Phoenicians 
and  Carthaginians,  the  Chiun  of  the  Baby- 
lonians, the  Siva-Bhairawa  of  the  Indians, 
and  Adra-Melech  of  the  Assyrians ;  thus  in- 
dicating the  extensive  range  over  which  the 
worship  of  fire,  or  the  sun,  prevailed.  To 
Moloch  human  victims  were  offered.  The 
image  of  the  idol  was  brazen  and  hollow,  with 
the  head  of  a  bull,  and  arms  outstretched  as  if 
to  receive  something.  He  who  wished  to  offer 
his  child,  kissed  the  head  (Hos.  xiii.  2).  A 
fire  being  kindled,  the  victim  was  taken 
from  the  parent  and  placed  in  the  arms  of 
the  image,  down  which  it  passed  into  the 
flames.  In  order  to  drown  the  cries  of  the 
poor  child,  and  probably  of  its  mother, 
drums  were  beaten;  whence  the  place  was 
called  Tophet  (a  sort  of  kettle-drum;  Jer. 
six.  4 — 6).  This  frightful  and  oruel  super- 
stition prevailed  (1  Kings  xi.  5—8.  2  Kings 
*vL  3;  xxi.  6;  xxiii.  10)  in  spite  of  the 
express  prohibition  of  the  law,  which  im- 
posed on  its  practice  the  penalty  of  death 
(Lev.  xviii.  21 ;  xx.  2—5). 

MONEY,  WEIGHTS,  AND  MEASURES, 
THE,  of  the  Hebrews,  are  so  intimately 
related,  that  we  think  it  better  to  treat  the 
three  subjects  under  one  head.  In  so  doing, 
we  can  within  our  brief  space  give  little 
more  than  results  which  may  in  general  be 
considered  as  ascertained,  though  they  can- 
not all  claim  an  equal  authority.  Till  re- 
cently, when  Bockh  ( Metrologischtn  U titer- 
tuchungen;  Berlin,  1838)  and  Bertheau  (Zur 
G*$ckichte  der  Uraeliten,  Got  ting.  1842)  con- 
tributed to  the  world  the  results  of  their 
learned  inquiries,  the  weights  and  measures 
of  the  Hebrews  were  imperfectly  known ;  and 


even  still  the  subject  is  not  cleared  up  in  all 
its  parts,  though  by  proceeding  on  the  ascer- 
tained fact  that  the  Western  and  the  Eastern 
measures,  comprising  those  of  Palestine,  con- 
stituted one  great  system,  founded  on  the 
same  principles,  those  learned  archaeologists 
obtained  new  and  important  points  of  com- 
parison, and  so  were  led  to  conclusions  before 
unknown  or  unproved. 

As  denominations  of  Hebrew  weights,  these 
words  are  found  in  the  Old  Testament: — I. 
Kikhar,  II.  Maneh,  HI.  Shekel,  IV.  Bekah, 
V.  Gerah.  The  kikhar  is  rendered  *  talent* 
(I  Kings  ix.  28),  and  was  of  two  kinds,  one 
of  silver  (xx.  39),  another  of  gold  (x.  10). 
Mahneh  is  the  Greek  mnat  Latin  minay  ren- 
derered  'pound*  (x.  17).  Shekel,  properly 
'weight,'  the  standard  weight;  the  Hebrew 
name  is  retained  by  our  translators  (Genesis 
xxiii.  15,  16).  From  the  Septuagint  trans- 
lation of  Ezek.  xlv.  12,  fifty  shekels  seem  to 
have  been  equal  to  a  maneh.  Bekah  is  '  half 
a  shekel'  (Gen.  xxiv.  22.  Exod.  xxxviii.  20) ; 
Gerah,  the  smallest  weight,  a  grain.  The 
word  is  retained  in  the  English;  it  is  denned 
to  be  one-twentieth  of  a  shekel  (Exod.  xxx. 
13.  Lev.  xxvii.  25).  By  comparing  Exod. 
xxx.  13,  where  we  learn  that  each  Israelite 
above  twenty  years  of  age  paid  a  bekah  as  a 
sanctuary  tax,  with  xxxviii.  20,  which  shows 
that  the  number  of  payers  was  603,550 ;  and 
25,  whence  it  appears  that  the  entire  sum 
thus  contributed  was  100  talents  and  1775 
shekels,  we  learn  that  the  talent  contained 
3000  shekels,  for  the  entire  sum  paid  was 
603,550  half-shekels,  or  301,775  shekels  ; 
deducting  from  which  1775  shekels,  we  ob- 
tain for  the  100  talents  300,000  shekels, 
which,  divided  by  100,  gives  one  talent  as 
equal  to  3000  shekels.  The  shekel  may  be 
estimated  at  218  grains.  We  are  now  in  a 
condition  to  exhibit  this  tabular  view  of 


HEBREW  WEIGHTS. 


Avdps. 
Graim     lbs.  os. 

..654,000 3   IS 

..  10,900 1     9 

218 • 

109 | 

11 


English  Hebrew 

Name.  Name. 

Talent  Kikhar 1.. 

Pound  Maneh 60.. 

Shekel  Shekel 3000.. 

Half-shekel  ...Bekah 6000.. 

Grain Gerah  60,000.. 

Aa  it  has  been  thought  advisable  to  avoid  the  use 
of  decimals,  the  values  of  the  Hebrew  weights, 
given  in  English  avoirdupois  weight,  are  only  ap- 
proximations. 

From  the  Weights  we  pass  to  a  conside- 
ration of  the  Money  of  the  Israelites.  The 
two  are  intimately  connected  together.  Here 
we  meet  with  the  facts  that  the  precious 
metals  were  used  in  very  early  ages  as  a  me- 
dium of  commercial  exchanges,  that  money 
was  weighed  before  it  was  counted,  and  that 
originally  each  coin  was  of  the  weight  which 
its  name  indicated.  The  moment  trade 
passed  beyond  barter,  a  circulating  medium 
was  indispensable.    The  earliest  recorded 
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transaction  in  trade  is  found  in  Gen.  xxiii. 
15,  16,  where  Abraham  buys  a  field  for  four 
hundred  shekels  of  silver,  'current  money 
with  the  merchant  ;'  which  shekels  are 
weighed.  The  language  implies  that  a  cir- 
culating medium  had  been  long  in  exist* 
ence,  and  that  probably  it  consisted  of  gold 
as  well  as  silver.  It  is  not  so  clear  whether 
these  'four  hundred  weights'  were  in  bars 
or  in  separate  pieces  of  money;  that  they 
were  coins,  properly  so  called,  by  no  means 
appears.  The  custom  of  weighing  money 
prevailed  also  among  the  Egyptians.  In- 
deed, until  a  government  stamp  fixing  and 
declaring  the  value  was  given  to  money, 
weighing  was  the  only  method  of  determin- 
ing the  price  actually  paid.  Joseph's  bre- 
thren, when  they  discovered  the  money  re- 
turned in  their  sacks,  observed,  on  bringing 
it  back,  that  it  was  *  in.  full  weight.'  The 
paintings  of  Thebes  represent  persons  in 
the  act  of  weighing  gold  (i.  124)  on  the  pur- 
chase of  articles  in  the  market  This  con- 
tinued to  be  the  custom  when  rings  of  gold 
and  silver  were  used  in  Egypt  for  money,  and 
even  to  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies,  who  esta- 
blished a  coinage  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper 
in  the  country,  though  coined  money  had 
been  current  there  during  the  Persian  inva- 
sion. How  long  the  practice  of  weighing 
money  as  an  exclusive  measure  of  value  pre- 
vailed among  the  Hebrews,  it  is  not  easy  to 
say  with  exactness.  That  they  possessed 
down  from  the  time  of  Abraham  a  circu- 
lating medium,  is  beyond  a  doubt.  Facts 
already  stated  show  that  the  pieces  of  money 


in  circulation  were  very  numerous.  These 
pieces  must  in  some  way  have  been  distin- 
guished from  other  or  ordinary  pieces  of 
gold  and  silver.  If  we  may  follow  the  Tal- 
mud, coin,  properly  so  called,  was  in  use 
before  the  exile,  but  it  is  not  till  the  Mac- 
eabean  period  that  coins  are  actually  known 
to  have  existed.  Simon  Maccabeus  as  an 
act  of  sovereignty  coined  money.  Speci- 
mens are  still  in  existence,  bearing  the  Sa- 
maritan or  elongated  and  angular  character. 
The  genuine  coins,  shekels  and  half-shekels 
of  silver,  belong  to  the  first  and  second  years 
of  Simon's  reign ;  the  shekel  also  of  his  third 
year  are  allowed  to  be  genuine.  Doubts  are 
entertained  regarding  those  coins  which  pro- 
fess to  have  been  minted  in  the  third  and 
fourth  year  of  his  rule.     See  i.  819  ;  ii.  92. 

In  addition  to  the  weights  already  enu- 
merated, the  circulating  medium  of  the  He- 
brews comprised  '  the  fourth  part  of  a  shekel 
of  silver '  (hence,  probably,  the  same  piece  of 
money  existed  in  gold),  or  quarter-shekel, 
mentioned  in  1  Sam.  ix.  8.  What  in  ii.  36 
is  termed  '  a  piece  of  silver,'  in  the  original 
may  be  the  name  of  the  gerah,  considered  as 
money.  During  the  captivity,  the  Hebrews 
would  employ  the  Babylonian  currency  more 
than  their  own.  When  they  came  back  to 
Palestine,  conjointly  with  their  native  money, 
they  used  the  Persian  daric,  called  in  Ezra 
ii.  69 ;  comp.  viii.  27.  Neh.  vii.  70,  «  dram,* 
from  the  Greek  drachmt.  The  daric — so 
called,  according  to  some,  after  Darius,  son 
of  Hystaspes ;  according  to  others,  from  the 
Persian  dara,  which  signifies  king,  after  the 


manner  of  our  '  sovereign' — was  of  very  fine 
gold,  having  on  the  one  side  an  image  of  a 
monarch ;  on  the  other,  that  of  an  archer  with 
a  pointed  cap.  The  standard  weight  of  each 
was  1644  Parisian  grains.  If  we  weigh  the 
shekels  that  have  come  down  to  us,  we  find 
them  vary.  Bockh  fixes  the  average  at  274 
Parisian  grains;  but  we  cannot  affirm  that 
the  word  always  denotes  the  same  weight  or 
the  same  piece  of  money,  for  we  read  of  the 
shekel  of  the  sanctuary  (Exod.  xxx.  18),  and 


the  shekel '  after  the  king's  weight '  (2  Sam. 
xiv.  26).  These  terms,  however,  may  merely 
refer  to  the  standard  as  kept  in  the  custody 
of  the  sacerdotal  or  oivil  officers. 

Hussey  and  other  authorities  have  ascer- 
tained that  the  shekel  of  Simon  Maccabeus 
was  about  equal  to  218  grains,  that  is,  very 
nearly  the  same  as  half  our  ounce  avoirdupois. 
But  it  is  distinctly  stated  that  the  shekel  was 
equal  to  twenty  gerahs.  The  shekel  was 
equal  also  (or  nearly)  to  the  Attic  tetradrachm, 
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for  the  temple-tax  wu  a  didrachm  (or  half        These  things  being  premised,  the  reader 

a  tetradrachm ;   Matt.  xvii.  24,  *  tribute ')  ;  will  know  how  to  understand  the  following 
and  in  ver.  27,  the  ttattr  ('  a  piece  of  money') 
is  die  payment  of  this  tax  for  two  persons.  TABLE  0P  JEWI8H  C0INS- 

Now  the  stater,  or  tetradrachm,  weighed  in  G«rah 0   o  lj 

its  deteriorated  form,  little  more  than  what  ,5  ,    Bekata o   °\  l! 

we  hare  assigned  for  the  shekel.     Hence  the  20.."       4...     «...  Shekel*  !!!!"!!!  o    2  4 

shekel  and  the  tetradrachm,  or  stater,  may        1200...    240...  120...    60  Maneh 6  16  s 

be  fixed  at  218  grains,  or  half  an  ounce  60,ooo...  i2,ooo...6000...3000...50.„Kikhax  340  12  4 
avoirdupois.     From  this  we  approximate  to         F*  abov,e  *£ue*  m  ^^h  money  are  again 

the  value  of  the  fioman  denarius  or  penny,  only  W****™' 

tor  a  denarius  was  equal  to  a  Greek  drachm,  Other  coins  were  current  in  our  Lord's 
and  accordingly  weighed  the  fourth  part  of  times : — I.  the  auarion,  rendered  in  Matt. 
218,  or  about  54|  grains.  Let  us  reckon  «•  29, '  farthing :'  it  was  the  tenth  part  of  a 
sOver  at  five  shillings  an  ounce  troy;  then  denarius.  In  Hebrew  letters,  the  assarion 
we  have  480  grains  equal  to  five  shillings,  was  used  by  the  rabbins  as  a  measure  of  the 
or  240  farthings ;  that  is,  each  grain  equal  to  value  of  what  was  all  but  worthless :  as  we 
half  a  farthing.  Fifty-four  half  farthings  is  say,  *  not  worth  a  doit ;'  II.  the  quadrant, 
the  same  as  sixpence  three-farthings.  This  rendered  'farthing'  (Matt.  v.  26);  and  III. 
makes  the  shekel  equal  to  two  shillings  and  the  Upton,  translated  '  mite '  (Mark  xii.  42). 
threepence  farthing,  nearly  half- a -crown.  In  this  last  passage,  two  mites  are  said  to 
Hence  the  temple-tax  was  about  fourteen  make  a  farthing.  Now  the  farthing,  or  quad- 
pence.  Allowance,  however,  in  these  calcu-  rant,  was  the  sixty-fourth  of  the  denarius, 
lations,  must  be  made  for  our  uncertainty  as  for  it  was  the  fourth  of  the  Roman  as,  and 
to  the  purity  of  the  metal.  Especially  must  sixteen  asses  made  a  denarius.  But  the 
the  reader  bear  in  mind  that  as  the  real  denarius  was  about  the  same  value  as  the 
worth  of  money  is  '  what  it  will  bring,'  that  reba  ;  consequently,  the  quadrans  was  the 
it  most  be  estimated  in  goods  or  in  labour,  sixty-fourth  part  of  sevenpence  halfpenny, 
so  the  value  of  the  Hebrew  money  must  have  or  rather  less  than  half  a  farthing. 
been  much  greater  than  what  the  sums  we  The  '  piece  of  silver '  mentioned  in  Oen. 
mention  seem  to  assign.  We  may  illustrate  xxxiii.  19.  Josh.  xxiv.  32.  Job  xlii.  11,  in 
this  by  the  fact  that,  from  Matt  xx.  2,  the  the  Hebrew  kesitah, '  lamb,'  and  employed  in 
day  wages  of  a  husbandman  was  a  penny,  the  interchanges  of  trade,  may  have  been  a 
or  a  denarius.  Accordingly,  about  seven-  gold  or  silver  weight,  or  piece  of  money ; 
pence  was  a  sum  suffloient  to  procure  in  Ju-  some  suppose  it  was  a  vessel. 
dea,  at  that  time,  the  necessaries  of  life.  In  The  state  of  the  currency  in  Judea  in  the 
our  age  and  country  they  cannot,  at  the  low-  days  of  Jesus  is  such  as  our  knowledge  of 
est,  be  procured  for  less  than,  on  an  average,  its  political  and  social  relations  would  lead 
five  times  that  amount.  Hence  we  may  infer  us  to  expect,  and  so  offers  an  incidental,  in- 
that  money  then  went  five  times  as  far  as  it  direct,  and  therefore  forcible,  corroboration 
goes  now,  or  was  worth  five  times  more  in  of  the  reality  of  the  recorded  events  and  the 
the  actual  expenditures  of  life.  Compare  historic  credibility  of  the  writers.  That  cur- 
Luke  x.  35.  rency  consists  of  Greek,  Roman,  and  Jewish 
Instances  showing  the  value  of  articles  coins.  The  mere  prevalence  of  the  three  on 
are  neither  numerous  nor  very  satisfactory,  the  same  soil  points  to  a  condition  of  the 
In  a  period  of  cheapness,  an  ephah  of  wheat  national  life  for  which  the  student  of  this 
was  worth  a  shekel ;  of  the  same  value  were  work  is  quite  prepared.  The  old  imposts 
two  ephahs  of  barley  (2  Kings  vii.  1).  In  which  existed  before  the  introduction  of  the 
Solomon's  time,  an  Egyptian  horse  cost  150  Roman  power,  and  while  yet  Judea  was  under 
shekels  (1  Kings  x.  29).  The  price  of  a  the  Syro-Greek  sway,  are  valued  in  Greek 
slave  was  thirty  shekels  (Exodus  xxi.  32 ;  money ;  for  instance,  the  payment  to  the  tern- 
comp.  Gen.  xxxvii.  28).  The  fee  of  a  do-  pie,  the  didrachm  or  half-shekel  (Matt  xvii. 
mestic  priest,  under  the  Judges,  was  ten  she-  24;  comp.  Josephus  J.  W.  viii.  6,  6).  In 
kels,  besides  food  and  apparel  (Judges  xvii.  Greek  money  are  the  free  -  will  offerings 
10).  A  vine  was  worth  a  shekel  (Is.  vii.  23).  made,  but  represented  in  Roman  money  to 
In  2  Sam.  xxiv.  24,  David  buys  a  threshing-  minds  used  in  ordinary  life  to  Roman  coins 
floor  and  oven  for  fifty  shekels.  In  Canticles  (Mark  xii.  42.  Luke  xxi.  2 ;  the  '  mite,'  fep- 
viii.  11,  a  vineyard  brings  a  yearly  rent  of  a  ton,  was  a  Greek,  the  'farthing,'  quadrant, 
thousand  shekels.  Comp.  Judges  xvii.  4.  a  Roman  coin).  A  payment  out  of  the  tern- 
1  Samuel  ix.  8.  Neh.  v.  15.  From  Joseph,  pie  treasury  is,  as  was  likely,  made  in  the 
Antiq.  xii.  4,  9,  we  learn  that  a  learned  slave  old  national  money  (Matt  xxvi.  15 ;  comp. 
cost  one  talent.  See  also  xiv.  2,  2.  Jew.  Zech.  xi.  13).  But  in  the  ordinary  transac- 
War.  i  83,  35.  Life,  13,  44.  We  may  in  tions  of  life,  employment,  and  commerce, 
general  conclude  that,  among  the  Israelites,  Roman  coins  are  employed :  as  in  Matt  x. 
the  necessaries  of  life  were  to  be  had  at  a  29,  auarion,  rendered  '  farthing  f  xx.  2,  d#- 
small  cost  nariut,  rendered  'penny;'  deworuu,  also  in 
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John  vi  7;  xii.  5.  And  the  newly-imposed 
taxes  were  paid  in  the  money  of  the  people 
who  governed  the  country  (Matt.  xxii.  19, 
*  the  tribute  money'  is  the  Latin  census,  and 
'a  penny'  is  denarius).  Authors  who,  in 
particulars  so  minute  and  so  unobvious, 
thus  exactly  exhibit  the  age,  must  have  been 
eontemporary  with  the  events  and  lived  in 
the  land  of  which  they  wrote. 

Measures  of  length  have  in  all  countries 
been  taken  originally  from  parts  of  the  hu- 
man frame.  Hence  both  variety  and  uncer- 
tainty, yet  within  certain  definite  limits. 
Above  twenty  estimates  of  the  length  of  the 
Boman  foot  lie  before  us.  Yet  all  their  vari- 
ations are  expressed  in  fractions.  The  small- 
est measure  of  length,  or  rather,  in  this  case, 
breadth,  was  *  the  finger'  (Jer.  lii.  21).  Next 
came  'the  handbreadth'  (Exodus  xxv.  25. 
1  Kings  vii.  20),  and  then  '  the  span'  (Exod. 
xxviii.  10 ;  comp.  Is.  xl.  12).  A  longer  mea- 
sure is  the  cubit,  being  the  length  of  the  fore 
arm,  or  the  distance  from  the  point  of  the 
elbow  to  the  end  of  the  fore  finger.  These 
natural  measures  extend  in  length  one  after 
the  other :  thus,  I.  the  finger's  breadth,  exba ; 
II.  the  hand's  breadth,  tepach ;  III.  the  span, 
ureth,  or  the  length  from  the  top  of  the  little 
finger  to  the  point  of  the  thumb;  TV.  the 
cubit  (L.  cubitus,  'the  fore  arm'),  ammah. 
Taking  the  finger  as  unit,  then  the  hand- 
breadth  is  four  fingers ;  the  span,  three  times 
that,  or  twelve  fingers ;  and  the  cubit,  twenty- 
four  fingers,  or  two  spans.  If,  as  among  the 
Bomans, '  the  finger '  was  the  sixteenth  part 
of  a  foot,  then  we  could  easily  calculate  the 
relative  and  absolute  values  of  these  mea- 
sures. With  the  Hebrews,  however,  the 
eubit  was  the  standard  measure  of  length, 
and  some  uncertainty  rests  on  what  it  con- 
tained. There  appear  to  have  been  two 
cubits:  I.  the  great  cubit  (Ezekiel  xli.  8; 
comp.  xl.  5 ;  xliii.  13),  being  a  handbreadth 
longer  than  II.  the  common  cubit,  which  was 
six  handbreadths.  The  first,  therefore,  would 
be  twenty-eight  digits,  the  second  twenty*  four. 
A  similar  difference  may  have  existed  in 
Egypt;  and  Wilkinson  ('Ancient  Eygp.,'  It. 
82)  is  of  opinion  that  the  shorter  was  the 
measure  of  the  arm  on  the  inside,  from  the 
bend  of  the  elbow  joint  to  the  top  of  the  fore 
finger ;  the  longer,  the  same  on  the  outside 
from  the  point  of  the  elbow,  '  which  would 
be  a  difference  of  about  five  fingers.'  From 
comparing  together  well-known  Egyptian 
cubits,  Wilkinson  comes  to  the  opinion  that 
the  ordinary  eubit  was  20*0500  inches.  This 
would  make  the  span  equal  to  about  ten 
inches  and  a  quarter,  the  palm  about  three 
inches  and  a  half,  and  the  finger  rather  more 
than  three-fourths  of  an  inch.  A  long  mea- 
sure, employed  for  architectural  purposes, 
was  the  reed,  or  rather  rod,  mentioned  in 
Ezek.  xli.  8.  Apoc.  xxi.  15,  which  consisted 
of  six  great  cubits,  or  about  twelve  feet. 
Two  measures  of  distance,  borrowed  by  the. 


Hebrews  from  their  Boman  conquerors,  are 
found  in  the  New  Testament,  namely,  '  fur- 
long,' $tadio$t  or  stadion,  stadium  (Luke  xxiv. 
13.  John  vi.  19;xi.l8.  1  Cor.  ix,  24.  Bev. 
xiv.  20 ;  xxi.  10),  and  '  mile,'  mition,  found 
only  in  Matt.  v.  41.  A  furlong  is  in  England 
220  yards,  or  the  eighth  part  of  an  English 
mile  of  1700  yards.  The  Greek  stadium  de- 
noted a  race-course,  and  is  so  used  by  Paul 
(1  Cor.  ix.  24,  'in  a  race').  The  Olympic 
stade,  of  600  feet,  was  000  feet  9  inches,  or 
202  yards  9  iuohes  in  English  measure ;  so 
that  the  English  statute  mile  would  contain 
nearly  8]  Olympic  stades.  But  the  stadium 
was  equal  to  025  Boman  feet,  and  eight 
stades  made  a  Boman  mile  of  1000  paces, 
double  paces  or  5000  feet,  that  is,  equal  to 
1018  yards  in  English  measure,  for  the  Ro- 
man mile  was  142  yards  less  than  the  English 
statute  mile.  In  a  general  way,  however, 
'  stadium '  and  '  furlong '  correspond  suffici- 
ently for  the  one  to  stand  for  the  other.  See 
Day's  Journey,  i.  407.  The  '  fathom'  (Acts 
xxvii.  28),  orguia,  was  a  Greek  measure  of 
about  six  feet. 

The  Bomans,  with  a  view  to  their  military 
purposes,  measured  roads  by  miles  (eight 
stadia),  and  set  up  mile-stones  on  them, 
though  Strabo  represents  mile -stones  to 
have  before  existed  in  India.  The  custom 
found  extension  under  Augustus,  with  the 
augmentation  of  the  Boman  dominions. 
That  emperor  placed  in  the  forum  at  Rome 
the  miUiarium  aureum,  or '  golden  mile-stone,' 
as  a  general  centre  whence  roads  ran  and 
distances  were  measured.  Mile- stones  were 
placed  on  the  chief  roads  in  Palestine  by  the 
Bomans  when  they  had  become  masters  of 
the  land.  Of  these  mile-stones,  Belaud  states 
fragments  remained  in  his  day.  That  learned 
person  gives  mutilated  inscriptions  of  some 
that  had  been  found  in  Syria.    See  Wats. 

In  the  passage, '  Whosoever  shall  compel 
thee  to  go  a  mile,  go  with  him  twain '  (Matt, 
v.  41 ),  the  origin  for  compel  to  go  shows  that 
the  Saviour  referred  to  a  Persian  custom,  by 
which  royal  messengers  had  the  power,  in 
order  to  expedite  their  progress,  to  make  com- 
pulsory use  of  horses,  boats,  and  even  men. 
The  Jews,  as  the  inhabitants  of  other  pro- 
vinces, were  obliged  to  supply  to  the  Boman 
officers  horses  and  men  to  attend  them  and 
find  relays.    See  Coubieb. 

In  cubic  measures  we  find  two  kinds  and 
two  systems.  The  two  kinds  are,  one  for 
dry,  one  for  liquid  articles.  The  two  sys- 
tems are,  one  decimal,  the  other  duodecimal. 
The  latter  is  the  oldest  For  dry  goods  the 
homer  is  the  largest  measure  (Lev.  xxvii 
10).  Its  place  was  in  later  times  occupied 
by  the  eor  (Ezek.  xlv.  14).  The  bath  is  the 
largest  measure  for  liquids,  being  of  the 
same  capacity  as  the  ephah.  The  bath  and 
ephah  are  one-tenth  of  the  homer  (ii.  14). 
The  names  of  dry  measures  are  these  — 
homer,  ephah,  seab,  gomer,  cab.  The  i 
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of  fluid  measures  are — bath,  bin,  log.  Their 
proportional  values  may  be  learned  in  the 
following  tables.  First  we  exhibit  the  deci- 
mal division: 


Homer 

Bath  and  Ephah 
Oomer 


,     1 

10...    1 
,  100  ...  10  . 


Next  the  duodecimal : 
Ephah  or  Bath   1 

8eah  8  ...    I 

Bin   6 ...    2 ...    1 

Cab 18  ...    6  ...    3  ...  1 

Log 72  ...  24  ...  12  ...  4  . 

Lastly,  the  whole  in  relation  to  the  Homer 
and  one  another: 


,  1 


Homer 1 

Bath  &  Ephah    10...    1 

8eah  80  ...    8  . 

Hin  60...    6. 

Oomer 100  ...  10  . 

Cab    180  ...  18  . 


1 

2    ...1 
8J...1|...  1 
6    ...8    ...  lj 


Log 720  ...  72  ...  24   ...  12  ...  7}  ...  1 

From  Josephus  it  appears  that  the  bath 


and  ephah  were  equal  to  the  Greek  metret*. 
This  contains  739,800  Parisian  grains  of 
rain-water,  which  would  fill  a  space  of  about 
1985  Parisian  cubic  inches.  Whence  arises 
this  table : 

8ixe.  Weight. 

Homer...  19,857  Par.  Cub.  In. ...  7,398,000  Par.  Oms. 

Ephah...    1985 739,800 

Seah    ...     661 246,600 

Hin 330 123,800 

Oomer..      198 73,980 

Cab 110 41,100 

Log 27 10,275 

The  Greek  metretes  was  also  equal  to  8 
gallons,  7-365  pints,  or  nearly  eight  gallons 
and  a  half.  This  varies  from  two  statements 
generally  current,  one  of  which  makes  the 
bath  7  gall.  4  pints,  the  other  6  gall  2  pints. 
The  subject  is  not  without  its  difficulties. 
On  the  whole,  we  think  it  desirable  to  pre- 
sent along  with  these  views  the  tables  of  Dr. 
ArbuthnoU  See  also  *  An  Essay  on  Ancient 
Weights,  by  the  Bev.  B.  Hussey;'  Oxford, 
1836. 


I. — SCBIPTDBK   MEA8UBB8  OP  LENGTH   BBDUOBD  TO  EWOLIBH  MbaSUBB. 

Eng.  ft.  in.  dec. 

A  Digit 0    0912 

A  Palm o    8-640 

3  |  A  8pan   0  10944 

6  |     2  |  A  Cubit    1    9-888 

A  Fathom    7    3-552 


144 


36  1    12  1 


48  |    16  |    8 


480  |  160  |  80 


lj  |  Ezekiel'g  Reed 10  11-328 


lg  |  An  Arabian  Pole    14    7-104 


20  1 13*  1 10  |  A  Schoenus,  or  Measuring  Line  ...  145  11004 


II. — Thb  Lohgeb  Scbiptubb  Measures. 

Eng.  miles  pea.  ft.deo. 

A  Cubit   0  0  1-824 

400  |  A  8tadmm  0  M5  4*6 

2000  |     5  |" A  Sabbath-day's  Journey 0  729  8*0 

4000  1    10  J    2  |  An  Eastern  Mile 1  403  1*0 

12,000  J    30  j    6  |    3  |  A  Parasang   4  153  8'8 

96,000  j  240  |  48  1  24  |  8  |  A  Day's  Journey   33  172  4*0 


III. — Jewish  Measures  op  Capacity  pob  things  Liquid. 


galls. 

ACaph o 

lj  |  An  Og 0 

5j\     4|  ACab 0 


16|12| 


32 
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96    j    72  |    18 


960    |  720  1  180 


.A  Hin 1 

2|  A  Seah 2 

6  |    3  |  A  Bath,  or  Ephah 7 

60  |  30  1 10  |  A  Coras,  Homer,  or  Chomer  .........  75 


pts. 
0-625 
0-888 
3-338 
2 
4 
4 
5 


IV. — JBWI8H   MSASUBJE8  OP  CAPACITY  POB  THIKG8  DBT. 

English  Corn  Measure, 
peks.  gal.   pts. 


AGachal 0 


860 


1800 

sToo 


ACab  . 


1-8  |  An  Omcr,  or  Gomer 0 

1 


I  A  Seah 


18 


10 


3  |  An  Ephah 8 

16 


90    l  50    |  15  |    5  |  A  Letech  , 


180    |  loo  1  30  1 10  |  a  |  A  Chomer,  Homer,  or  Corus  ..    89 


0*1416 
3-8388 

5*1 
1 

t 

a 
i 
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V.— JBWISH  WlIOBTft  BIDUCBD  TO  ElOLISB  TBOT  WlIOHT. 

Ib.os.dwt.  gr.dst. 
AGerah •    •    0  10*38 


60,000 


A  Shekel 


ABeka 0  0    4  1S| 

0  0    »    S 

1  8    7  11 

3000  f*0  |  A  Talent    114  0  15    0 


60j  AManeh 


VI. — JlWISH  MOHET  BSDUOBD  TO  THE  EhOLISH   StaHDABD. 


AQerah 0    0 

10  \  A  Beka. 0    1 

5o1        iTAShekel 0    S 


IQfO  1     100  |     50  J  A  Manch,  or  Mina  Hcbrafca. 6  14 

60,000  I  6,0001  3000  |  60  |  A  Talent. 342    I 

A  Solidus  Aureus,  or  8extula,  was  worth 0  IS 

A  Sklus  Aureus  was  worth 1  16 

A  Talent  of  Gold  was  worth. 64f5    0 


d. 

12687 
1-6876 
1-375 
075 
9 

05 
6 
0 


VII.— Gbxik  avd  Roman  Moniy,  mbvtiovbd  iv  thb  New  Testament,  bbduceo 

TO   THB  EUGLISK   StAVDABD. 

£    $.  d. 
Alfflte  (Upton),  about  M „ M,M ......      o    0    0 


160 


820 


A  Farthing  (kodrantes),  about  ...»..•»... ............ 0 

Anas  (assarion),  or  Farthing 0 

10  |  A  Penny,  denarius  (denarion),  or  drachm  .  0 
...  0 


40 


160 


4000 


20  |       2  |  Didrachm 


401 


1000  I    100  I 50 


3  18tater  .. o 

Attic  Mina  3 


25]~J 
500  [^ 


480,000  |  240,000    60,000  |  6000  |  3000  |  1500  [ 60  |  AttfcTalent   193  15 

The  Italian  Mina,  or  Roman  Libra  or  Pound,  was  96  Denarii,  equal  to     3    2 
Seventy-two  Libras  made  a  Roman  Talent,  equal  to 225    0 

Note.— In  the  preceding  Tablet,  Silver  is  valued  at  St.,  and  Odd  at  £4,  per  oz. 


Full  weight  and  measure  are  required 
in  the  law.    In  Proverbs  xvi.  11  we  read, 
*  A  lust  weight  and  balance  are  Jehovah's ; 
All  the  weights  of  the  bag  his.' 

Jewish  teachers  are  of  opinion  that,  in 
order  to  preserve  true  weight  and  measure, 
and  so  to  secure  to  the  poor  their  proper 
■hare  of  food,  it  was  ordained  by  their  wise 
men  that  weights  and  measures  should  be 
made,  not  of  metal — as  iron,  lead,  or  tin, 
which  was  subject  to  waste  and  diminution — 
bat  of  marble,  stone,  or  glass.  Hence  the  Vul- 
gate translates  the  word  rendered  '  weights ' 
in  the  above  passage, '  stones.'  See  Lewis's 
Origins?  Hebraic*,  iii.  403. 

The  words  in  Luke  vi.  88,  'good  mea- 
sure— shall  be  given  into  your  bosom/  will 
be  better  understood  when  it  is  known  that 
*  the  bosom'  here  meant  is  the  recess  formed 
by  throwing  the  left  side  of  the  ample  cloak, 
or  large  upper  garment,  over  the  left  arm ; 
to  forming  a  large  receptacle,  in  which  were 
carried  articles  of  convenience  and  imme- 
diate use.  Others  suppose  this  bosom,  or 
pocket,  to  have  been  formed  by  the  girdle, 
confining  the  cloak  round  the  middle,  and 
so  leaving  above  and  near  the  bosom  capa- 
cious fold  8  forming  a  receptacle. 

MONTH  {moon,  from  G.  stem,  L.  msusis, 
Ger.  fnonat),  a  division  of  the  year  deter- 


mined by  the  revolution  of  the  moon  on  her 
own  axis.  The  lunar  changes  are  the  most 
obvious  of  those  which  the  heavenly  bodies 
present,  and  therefore  afford  an  easy  and 
certain  measure  of  time.  Months,  we  may 
in  consequence  believe,  would  be  the  ear- 
liest divisions  of  a  larger  kind  used  by 
man.  First  days,  then  months,  came  to  be 
employed  'for  signs  and  for  seasons'  (Oen. 
i.  ft,  14).  The  months  of  the  Hebrews,  as 
appears  from  one  name  for  the  month, 
namely  yartgh,  moon  (zxxvii.  9),  were  lunar 
months,  which  vii.  11,  compared  with  viii. 
8,  4,  shows  to  have  been  originally  of  thirty 
days.  The  exact  periodical  time  of  a  lunar 
revolution  is  29  days,  12  hours,  44  minutes, 
8  seconds.  Accordingly,  the  Hebrew  month 
was  too  long  by  about  11  hours.  This  irregu- 
larity was  succeeded  by  another,  which,  how- 
ever, was  perhaps  more  manageable  by  an  un- 
scientific people.  Months  of  alternately  29  and 
80  days  were  introduced.  That  this  observ- 
ance prevailed  after  the  exile,  is  known  on 
Jewish  authority,  and  may  be  held  to  have 
had  its  origin  with  Moses,  since  his  festivals 
are  based  on  a  lunar  year.  Little,  it  must 
be  confessed,  is  known  on  the  subject  rela- 
tively to  the  earlier  periods  of  Hebrew  his- 
tory. In  the  period  after  the  captivity,  the 
exact  length  of  the  month  depended  on  the 
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day  on  which  the  appearance  of  the  new 
moon  was  announced  to  the  Sanhedrim,  it 
being  the  business  of  certain  persons  to 
watch  for  and  declare  her  appearance.  If 
the  announcement  took  place  on  the  thirtieth 
day,  the  Sanhedrim  declared  the  foregoing 
month  to  be  completed  in  29  days ;  but  if 
there  was  no  announcement  on  the  30th, 
this  thirtieth  day  belonged  to  the  previous 
month,  and  the  day  ensuing  was  the  day  of 
the  new  moon.  But  as  some  days  might  be 
cloudy,  it  was  established  as  a  general  rule, 
that  in  a  year  there  coald  not  be  fewer  than 
four  and  not  more  than  eight  full  months. 
These  rough  approximations  left  deficiencies 
to  be  supplied  when  the  lunar  had  to  be 
made  accordant  with  the  solar  year,  or  the 
periodical  return  of  the  seasons  to  be  se- 
cured. Twelve  lunations  of  about  29}  days 
made  only  354  days  out  of  365.  The  obvi- 
ous remedy  was,  to  use  another  month  from 
time  to  time.  Accordingly,  every  two  or 
three  years  a  month  was  added,  or  interca- 
lated, by  certainly  the  later  Jews,  after  the 
month  Adar,  which  was  hence  termed  Ven- 
dor, or  'Adar  the  Second.'  Whether  this 
practice  prevailed  in  the  earliest  periods  of 
Hebrew  history  oannot  be  certainly  proved, 
but  aa  the  great  festivals  fell  on  fixed  days 
of  certain  months,  and  also  contempora- 
neously with  certain  conditions  of  the  vege- 
table world  which  were  determined  by  the 
sun — for  instance,  the  Passover  on  the  14th 
Nisan,  and  in  the  time  of  barley  harvest 
(Lev.  xxiii.  5,  $eq.) — so  were  there  natural 
guides  which  would  dictate  and  require  re- 
gular intercalations  on  a  fixed  plan,  in  order 
to  keep  the  religious  in  agreement  with  the 
natural  year.  Hence  it  is  probable  that  the 
year  in  the  time  of  Moses  was  already  di- 
vided and  governed  by  settled  rules.  As 
was  natural,  the  year  originally  began  with 
the  re-appearance  of  spring,  about  the  ver- 
nal equinox,  in  the  month  Nisan,  March 
(£xod.xii.  2.  Numb.  ix.  1 ).  Without  sufficient 
reason,  this  has  been  held  to  be  the  com- 
mencement of  only  the  ecclesiastical  year, 
while  the  civil  year  was  held  to  have  begun 
with  Tisri,  October.  But  the  latter  had  its 
origin  not  till  after  the  exile.  Its  use  was 
confirmed  by  its  being  in  accordance  with 
the  era  of  the  Seleucid®,  which  began  in 
October.  Before  the  captivity  the  months 
were  not  named,  bat  counted.    In  Exodus 


xiii.  4  we  read,  it  is  true,  of  the  month  Abib, 
but  this  literally  rendered  is,  '  the  month  of 
the  ears'  (of  corn),  being  the  name  of  the 
season,  and  not  of  the  month,  which  would 
have  been  simply  Abib  (comp.  xxiii  15; 
xxxiv.  18).  Three  other  names,  apparently, 
of  months  occur  in  the  First  Book  of  Kings : 
<  the  month  Zif,  which  is  the  second  month* 
(vi.  I) ; '  the  month  Bui,  which  is  the  eighth 
month '  (38) ; '  the  month  Ethanim,  which 
is  the  seventh  month '  (viii.  2).  Whenever 
this  passage  was  written,  it  is  clear  by  the 
numbers  of  the  months  being  added,  that 
the  names  were  not  in  general  use;  it  is 
also  clear  that  the  numbers  were  older  than 
the  names.  Hence  we  are  justified  at  least 
in  declaring  that  the  custom  of  numbering 
was  older  than  that  of  naming  the  months. 
The  exact  age  when  these  names  were  intro- 
duced depends  on  the  answer  given  to  the 
question  when  the  last  hand  was  set  to  the 
First  Book  of  Kings.  Twelve  names  of 
months  which  appear  in  the  calendar  that 
ensues  were  in  use  at  the  time  of  the  se- 
cond temple,  and  have  remained  till  the  pre- 
sent day.  These  names  are  of  Persian  ori- 
gin. This  fact,  after  having  been  ascer- 
tained by  philological  investigations,  was 
corroborated  by  the  testimony  of  a  Jewish 
doctor,  rabbi  Moses  Ben  Nachman,  who 
lived  in  the  thirteenth  century.  He  says, 
'  These  names,  Nisan,  Iyar,  &c,  are  Persian 
names,  and  are  found  only  in  the  writings 
of  the  prophets  belonging  to  the  Babylonian 
period  and  in  the  Book  of  Esther.' 

The  calendar  now  in  use  among  the  Jews 
was  introduced  in  the  fourth  century  A  J). 
We  cannot  hence  infer  that  exactly  the  same 
prevailed  in  the  time  of  our  Lord.  Wieseler, 
however,  has  with  care  drawn  up  one  which 
at  least  approaches  to  a  correct  view  of  sea- 
sons and  festivals  as  then  observed.  This 
calendar  embraces  two  years  and  three 
weeks;  that  is,  from  the  first  of  Nisan  28 
A.  D.  to  the  twenty-first  of  Nisan  80  A.D. ; 
that,  in  his  opinion,  being  the  period  during 
which  the  Saviour  was  engaged  in  his  mo- 
mentous work.  We  here  give  a  common  year 
of  354  days  (being  eleven  days  short  of  the 
solar  year  of  865  days),  which  presents  a 
general  idea  of  the  corresponding  months 
and  seasons  in  the  Hebrew  and  the  Boman 
Calendars.  We  have  also  inserted  natural 
productions  as  Ihey  now  appear  in  Palestine. 
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The  moon,  among  other  ancient  nations 
besides  the  Israelites,  was  considered  to 
hare  an  injurious  effect  on  the  fruits  of  the 
earth,  and  through  them  on  human  beings 
(Hos.  v.  7 ;  comp.  Is.  xlvii.  13).  Probably, 
the  passage  in  Ps.  cxxi.  6, 

1  The  sun  shall  not  smite  thee  by  day, 
Nor  the  moon  by  night,' 
may  refer  to  the  belief,  prevalent  also  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  that  the  dew  was 
produced  by  the  moon. 

MORDKCAI  (0.  contrition).  See  Esther. 

MOREH,  the  celebrated  plain  of  tere- 
binths, near  Stchem,  in  the  territory  after- 
wards assigned  to  Ephraira,  where  Abra- 
ham, on  his  journey  from  Haran,  first  set- 
tled (Gen.  xii.  6),  in  the  vicinity  of  Ebal 
and  Gerizim  (Deut.  xi.  20,  30). 

MORIAH  (H.  Jehovah's  bitterness),  a  hill 
in  the  eastern  part  of  Jerusalem,  separated 
from  the  Mount  of  Olives  by  the  vale  of 
Jehoshaphat,  where  Abraham  is  supposed 
to  have  prepared  to  offer  Isaac,  and  which, 
from  the  provision  of  a  ram  made  instead 
of  his  son,  he  called  Jehovah-jireh,  <  Jehovah 
will  provide '  (Gen.  xxii.  2,  14).  Here  So- 
lomon built  his  temple  (2  Chronicles  iii.  1), 
after  having  enlarged  and  levelled  the  sur- 
face. 

MORTIFY  (L.  mors,  «  death/  and  facio, 
'I  make'),  stands  in  Rom.  viii.  13  for  the 
Greek  thanatoo,  which  in  Matt  x.  21  is  ren- 
dered '  put  to  death;'  in  Rom.  vii.  4,  'become 
dead;'  and  in  viii.  30,  'are  killed.' 

MORTGAGE  (F.  o  dead  pledge),  some- 
thing given  or  assigned  to  another  (and 
therefore  dead  to  us,  or  which  we  cannot 
employ),  in  order  to  be  a  security  to  that 
other  for  any  property  of  his  which  we  may 
hold.  Accordingly,  the  Hebrew  word  ren- 
dered in  Neh.  v.  3, '  we  have  mortgaged  our 
lands,'  is  rendered  in  Gen.  xliv.  32, '  became 
surety.'     Comp.  Prov.  vi.  1. 

MOSES  (H.  drawn  out;  A.M.  3822,  A.C. 
1726,  V.  1571)— a  great-grandson  of  Levi 
through  his  second  son,  Kohath,  the  younger 
son  of  Am  ram,  Kohath' s  second  son,  by 
Joehebed,  sister  of  Kohath,  being  born  in 
Egypt  during  the  servitude  of  the  Israel- 
ites in  that  country — was  rescued  from  death 
in  the  waters  of  the  Nile  by  a  daughter  of 
the  reigning  monarch,  and  brought  up  in 
her  father's  court,  and  under  the  high  intel- 
lectual advantages  which  that  renowned  land 
afforded  (Exod.  ii.  vi.).  Being  adopted  by 
the  princess  to  whose  pity  he  was  indebted 
for  the  preservation  of  his  life,  he  must  have 
received  in  the  main  an  Egyptian  education, 
in  the  enjoyment  of  which,  with  all  the  honours 
that  attended  it,  he  remained  during  a  period 
of  forty  years  (Acts  vii.  22,  23).  The  de- 
tailed events  of  that  long  and  important 
period  we  have  not  space  to  supply.  Some 
connection,  however,  with  his  Hebrew  coun- 
trymen must  have  existed,  else  Moses  could 
not  well  have  performed  the  part  he  took  for 


their  deliverance.  The  sacred  text  makes 
his  own  mother  to  have  been  bis  nurse. 
From  her  he  may  have  derived  his  Hebrew 
name  (Exodus  ii.  10),  and  a  knowledge  of 
his  lineage,  as  well  as  those  strong  national 
sympathies  which,  under  Divine  aid,  pre- 
pared him  for  his  high  and  most  arduous 
task.  We  know  not  how  long  he  was  under 
the  pious  care  of  his  mother,  but  it  may  have 
been  long  enough  to  justify  us  in  referring 
to  the  same  source  mat  lofty  moral  tone 
which,  at  the  age  of  forty,  made  him  re- 
nounce all  the  advantages  and  splendour  of 
Pharaoh's  court,  in  order  to  give  succour  to 
his  oppressed  and  afflicted  countrymen. 
The  direction  in  which  his  sympathies  and 
sense  of  duty  led  him  appears  to  us  to  point 
clearly  to  a  Hebrew  source  (Heb.  xi.  23,  see.). 

It  was  what  is  termed  an  accident  that  led 
Moses  to  abandon  the  delights  and  honours 
of  Egyptian  royalty.  Already  had  his  na- 
tional feelings  become  strong.  These  led 
him  to  visit  his  brethren,  who  were  griev- 
ously suffering  under  the  cruelty  of  petty 
tyrants,  tolerated,  if  not  encouraged,  by  the 
government  On  one  occasion,  he  saw  an 
Egyptian  smiting  an  Hebrew.  Unable  any 
longer  to  restrain  his  feelings,  he  slew  the 
former.  Knowledge  of  this  deed  reaching 
the  ears  of  the  monarch,  made  it  necessary 
for  Moses  to  seek  safety  in  flight.  Retiring 
into  the  land  of  Midi  an,  he  married  Zippo- 
rah,  daughter  of  Reuel,  called  also  Jethro 
(comp.  Exod.  ii.  18;  iii.  1.  Numbers  x.  29), 
priest  or  prince  of  the  country.  Here  he 
spent  his  time  in  the  duties  of  a  Bedouin 
or  Arab  shepherd,  a  mode  of  life  well  fitted 
to  foster  habits  of  reflection  in  one  who  had 
undergone  the  highest  culture  of  his  age. 
Forty  years  appear  to  have  been  thus  passed 
(Acts  vii.  30),  at  the  end  of  which,  when 
now,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  the 
reigning  king,  the  yoke  was  made  to  press 
with  double  severity  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
Israelites,  Moses  received  that  divine  com- 
mission for  the  deliverance  of  his  brethren 
which  was  the  beginning  of  his  grand  des- 
tiny. Eighty  years  of  age  is  a  late  period 
for  a  man  to  enter  on  the  very  perilous  and 
burdensome  duties  which  Moses  undertook. 
He  who  had  been  a  studious  and  elegant 
courtier,  or  a  wandering  shepherd,. was  now 
to  become  a  hero,  a  legislator,  and  a  pro- 
phet. How  great  a  change  !  Long  and 
careful  preparation  there  must  have  been. 
But  at  eighty  years,  who  has  not  passed  the 
meridian  of  his  powers  ?  whose  sun  is  not 
near  the  horizon  ?  The  declaration  of  Scrip- 
ture, however,  is  explicit  (Exod.  vii.  7). 

With  the  assistance  of  his  elder  brother, 
Aaron,  Moses  returned  into  Egypt,  and  ac- 
complished the  deliverance  of  the  enslaved 
Hebrews.  Thus  escaping  from  the  hands 
of  Pharaoh,  he  led  his  people  across  the 
western  arm  of  the  Red  sea  into  the  penin- 
sula of  Sinai,  where,  with  varied  fortunes, 
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he  wandered  for  forty  yean  more  at  the  head 
of  an  immense  multitude,  whom,  at  the  ter- 
mination of  that  period,  he  conducted  to  the 
eastern  border  of  Canaan,  the  land  promised 
to  the  recognised  father  of  the  Hebrew  race 
(Gen.  xxiv.  7).  There,  in  the  land  of  Moab, 
the  venerable  man,  having  reviewed  what  he 
had  accomplished,  revised  his  laws,  earnestly 
and  affectionately  urged  on  his  followers  the 
great  duty  of  obedience  to  Ood,  and  having, 
under  a  Divine  command,  ascended  Pisgah, 
the  highest  summit  of  Mount  Nebo,  and 
thence  taken  a  distant  view  of  the  long 
wished-for  land  of  promise,  he  died  at  the 
very  advanced  age  of  120  years,  when  his 
eye  was  not  dim  nor  his  natural  force  abated. 
In  order,  probably,  to  prevent  the  possibility 
of  his  tomb  becoming  an  object  of  idolatrous 
homage,  he  was  secretly  interred.  Thirty 
days  were  spent  in  mourning  by  his  bereaved 
and  afflicted  brethren  (Deut.  xxiv.). 

The  earthly  career  of  Moses  was  not  the 
limit  of  his  existence.  The  Pentateuch,  in- 
deed, says  nothing  of  his  surviving  the  stroke 
of  death.  But  that  he  did  so  may  be  in- 
ferred from  his  appearing,  together  with 
Elias,  at  the  transfiguration  of  our  Lord 
(Matt  xvii.  1,  uq.)f  who  is  thus  shown  as 
the  last  and  greatest  of  God's  special  mes- 
sengers, receiving  homage  from  the  legisla- 
torial and  prophetic  heads  of  his  peculiar 
people,  and  as  the  Great  Personage  who,  in 
completing  the  tendencies  and  fulfilling  the 
design  of  the  older  dispensations,  was  the 
first  link  in  that  new  series  of  Providential 
dealings  which  was  designed  to  perfect  God's 
work  for  the  education  and  redemption  of 
man.  Of  the  grand  result  of  that  redemp- 
tion, namely  eternal  life,  Moses,  we  may  pre- 
sume, then,  if  not  before,  partook,  when  he 
had  rendered  his  testimony  to  the  Son  of 
God,  and  so  passed  into  the  true  land  of 
promise. 

The  impression  which  Moses  made  on 
his  countrymen  was  great  and  lasting.  Its 
intensity  may  be  estimated  from  two  facts ; 
first,  his  name  and  authority  constantly  ap- 
pear in  the  scriptural  books  written  after  his 
death.  His  immediate  successor,  Joshua, 
is  wont  to  rely  on  his  injunctions  and  exam- 
ple (Josh  i.  1 ;  iii.  7;  iv.  10,  &c.)  ;  Samuel 
(1  Sam.'xii.  6),  on  abdicating  his  judicial 
office;  Solomon  (1  Kings  viii.  03,  seq.),  in 
his  dedicatory  prayer ;  select  Levites  (Neh. 
ix.  4,  seq.)f  on  occasion  of  a  national  fast ; 
writers  of  Psalms  (lxxvii.  21 ;  xcix.  6 ;  ciii. 
7;  cv.  26);  Isaiah  (lxiii.  11,  12),  Micoh 
(vi.  4),  Daniel  (ix.  11,  13),  and  Malachi 
(iv.  4),  have  rendered  homage  to  the  glory 
of  his  mission,  and  Jeremiah  (xv.  1)  has 
given  evidence  of  his  intercessory  power. 
Other  passages  of  the  elder  Scriptures,  in 
mentioning  his  name,  show  how  intimately 
connected  his  memory  was  with  the  history 
and  existence  of  the  Hebrew  nation.  In  the 
Hew  Testament  a  crowd   of  passages  give 


testimony  to  the  same  effect,  and  some  of 
them  show  that  his  name  was  currently  re- 
ceived as  equivalent  to  his  religion  or  his 
social  polity  (Matt.  viii.  4 ;  xix.  7 ;  xxii.  24. 
Bom.  v.  14.  1  Cor.  ix.  0.  Heb.  viii  0 ;  x. 
28).  Peculiar  forms  of  expression  illus- 
trate the  veneration  in  which  he  was  held. 
•  Moses'  seat'  (Matt,  xxiii.  2)  denotes  the 
office  of  interpreter  of  the  law,  since  Moses, 
as  the  national  legislator,  was  the  best  ex- 
pounder of  his  own  statutes.  The  Messiah 
drew  from  the  communications  received  by 
Moses  at  Horeb  an  illustration  of  the  future 
life  (Mark  xii.  26,  27).  The  Pharisees,  in 
their  reply  to  the  man  born  blind,  testify 
their  high  sense  of  the  honour  of  being 
'  Moses*  disciples'  (John  ix.  28,  seq.).  Paul, 
by  one  of  those  allusions  so  common  in  his 
letters,  finds  correspondences  with  gospel 
facts  and  truths  in  events  which  marked  the 
exodus  (1  Cor.  x.  1,  seq.;  comp.  2  Cor.  iii. 
7).  The  whole  of  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews is  a  parallel  between  the  religion  of 
Jesus  and  that  of  his  great  predecessor  and 
prototype,  Moses,  whose  co-operation  in  fur- 
therance of  God's  benign  providence  is  im- 
plied in  '  the  song  of  Moses,  the  servant  of 
God,  and  the  song  of  the  Lamb,'  sung 
(Rev.  xv.  2,  seq.)  by  *  them  that  had  gotten  the 
victory  over  the  beast.'  Finally,  the  union 
of  Moses  and  Christ  as  the  two  chief  mes- 
sengers of  God  and  heads  of  the  great  Divine 
dispensations,  or  ages,  is  set  forth  when  the 
former  is  represented  as  bearing  prophetic 
testimony  to  the  latter  (John  i.  45.  Acts  iii. 
22 ;  vii.  37.  Bom.  x.  19),  and  the  latter  ap- 
pears as  completing  and  perfecting  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  former  (Matt  v.  18). 

It  is  in  his  relation  to  later  days,  and 
especially  those  of  the  Messiah,  that  Moses 
roust  be  contemplated,  if  we  would  see  the 
full  purpose  which  he  was  designed  of  God 
to  fulfil.  In  this  character  he  appears  as  a 
schoolmaster  to  bring  the  world  to  Christ 
(Gal.  iii.  24).  His,  therefore,  was  a  preli- 
minary system.  As  such,  it  made  nothing 
perfect  (Heb.  viii.  13,  seq.),  but  merely  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  development  and  pre- 
valence of  a  higher  law,  even  '  the  law  of  the 
spirit  of  life*  (Bomans  viii.  2).  If,  indeed, 
we  carry  our  thoughts  back  to  periods  ante- 
rior to  Moses,  we  see  that  his  polity  was,  as 
the  result  of  pre-existent  ordinations  and 
influences,  so  a  great  step  in  advance.  As 
such,  it  of  necessity  had  its  basis  on  convic- 
tions and  usages  already  prevalent.  Human 
improvement  can  proceed  only  in  the  way  of 
progress.  It  is  by  steps,  not  leaps,  that  so- 
ciety goes  forward.  Development  is  an  es- 
sential condition  of  civilisation.  Hence  pre- 
scriptive usages  and  consuetudinary  laws 
could  not  fail  to  enter  into  his  institutions, 
which  accordingly  must  be  considered  only 
as  the  best  which  the  people  with  whom  he 
had  to  deal  were  able  to  receive.  Equally, 
for  the  same  reason,  must  the  record  of  them 
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contain  tilings  which,  to  mora  advanced 
minds,  wear  the  appearance  of  being  either 
without  a  reason  or  even  absurd.  The  pre- 
sence of  such  attests  the  antiquity  of  the 
polity  in  which  they  are  found.  Tried  by 
this  test,  the  Mosaic  ordinances  wear  the 
impress  of  the  age  in  which  they  are  alleged 
to  hare  been  given.  The  train  of  remark 
leads  also  to  the  perception  that  revealed 
religion  is  a  grand  process  of  divinely-con- 
ducted education,  designed  and  fitted  to  carry 
successive  generations  forward  in  their  pro- 
gress from  animal  to  intellectual,  from  intel- 
lectual to  moral,  and  from  moral  to  spiritual 
and  eternal  life.  Hence,  let  not  the  friends 
of  education  neglect  religion,  and  let  not  the 
advocates  of  religion  fear  or  suspect  educa- 
tion. '  There  are  diversities  of  gifts,  but  the 
same  spirit'  (I  Cor.  xii.  4).  The  lessons 
which  the  patriarchs  learnt  and  transmitted 
were  adopted  and  enlarged  by  Moses,  and 
perfected  by  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 

The  other  fact  to  which  we  alluded  as  il- 
lustrative of  the  influence  of  Moses,  is  the 
perpetuation  of  that  influence  through  a  very 
lengthened  period.  His  religion,  after  hav- 
ing existed  for  some  fifteen  hundred  years, 
had  in  its  decline  strength  enough  to  give 
birth  to  another,  which  now  approaches  to 
the  age  of  two  thousand  years,  and  yet  seems 
only  in  the  first  stages  of  its  development. 
The  religion  of  Greece  and  Borne  perished 
within  the  space  of  ten  centuries.  But  either 
in  that  corrupt  form  of  it,  Mohammedanism, 
or  that  fulfilment  of  it,  Christianity,  the  reli- 
gion of  Moses  is  now  held  by  nearly  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  most  civilized  nations  on 
earth;  while  those  who  still  own  no  other 
name  but  his,  after  having  endured  for  their 
faith  untold  and  almost  incredible  ills,  and 
preserved  their  nationality,  though  dispersed 
over  the  whole  surface  of  the  globe,  seem  1  ikely, 
at  no  distant  day,*  to  bow  the  knee  in  the  name 
of  Jesus'  (Phil.  10),  and  so  to  give  the  highest 
attestation  to  the  greatness  of  their  own  legis- 
lator, while  they  recognise  the  unity  of  the  Di- 
vine plan  for  the  enlightenment  and  salvation 
of  mankind.  The  amount  of  influence  here 
implied  is  unparalleled.  Such  an  influence 
attests  the  greatness  of  its  source,  and  is  the 
best  eulogy  of  the  great  Hebrew  educator. 
Impressed  with  these  important  facts,  the 
friend  of  revealed  religion  may  pass  in  dis- 
regard the  petty  objections  of  the  Voltaire 
school.  The  voice  of  humanity  is  more  true 
and  more  powerful  than  the  ill-natured  words 
of  a  cavilling  philosophy.  No  one  who  knows 
human  nature  can  deny  that  there  must  have 
been  something  incomparably  great  and  good, 
if  not,  as  we  hold,  divine,  in  a  system  which 
has  been  and  is  being  the  chief  source  of 
religions  light  and  impulse  to  the  world. 

In  one  view,  the  Mosaic  polity  may  be 
regarded  as  the  collective  wisdom  of  the  age 
in  which  it  was  set  forth.  For  producing  a 
system  of  so  high  a  character,  the  discipline 


through  which  Providence  conducted  Motes 
was  admirably  adapted.  Egypt  then  stood 
at  the  head  of  nations.  Her  high  culture  in 
every  branch  of  knowledge  and  art  is  no 
longer  doubtful,  and  is  attested  by  many 
portions  of  this  work.  So  high  was  the  cha- 
racter of  the  school  in  which  Moses  received 
his  education ;  and  that  education,  from  the 
lofty  station  in  which  he  was  placed,  was  the 
best  that  the  country  afforded.  In  a  less 
degree,  many  of  his  countrymen  would  share 
in  the  culture  by  which  they  were  surrounded. 
Hence  the  elevation  of  a  horde  of  slaves  into 
a  nation,  though  difficult,  was  not  impos- 
sible ;  and  the  Israelites,  on  leaving  Egypt, 
were  better  prepared  than  when  they  led  a 
shepherd  life  on  the  uplands  of  Canaan,  to 
receive,  honour,  obey,  and  work  out  a  new 
law,  containing  the  germ  of  the  highest  civi- 
lisation. That  germ,  however,  Moses  could 
not  find  in  Egypt*  The  valley  of  the  Nile 
could  supply  him  with  the  highest  products 
of  material  culture ;  but  for  true  religion  he 
had  to  look  to  the  tent  of  his  patriarchal 
forefathers.  And  therefore  is  he  led  by  the 
hand  of  Providence  to  pass  forty  years  more 
in  a  school  whose  scenes,  engagements,  and 
associations  served  strongly  to  revive  in  his 
mind  the  grand  truths  which  Abraham  re- 
ceived of  God,  and  handed  down  as  a  precious 
family  heir-loom  and  most  sacred  trust. 
Thus  Canaan  and  Egypt  contributed  their 
highest  wisdom,  and  these  countries  were 
each  pre-eminent  in  that  which  they  im- 
parted. 

The  chief  aim,  however,  that  the  Divine 
Being  had  in  the  call  and  mission  of  Moses 
was  of  a  religious  nature.  God  chose  a 
people  and  established  a  nation,  in  order  to 
teach  the  world  his  truth.  This  aim  was  of 
all  aims  the  highest  True  religion  is  the 
root  and  the  sap  of  all  desirable  civilization, 
which,  properly  considered,  is  but  its  fruit 
Hence  Moses  took  the  culture  of  Egypt  with 
a  view  to  raise  it  to  a  higher  order.  He  also 
took  it  as  a  means  for  effecting  his  great  re- 
ligious purposes;  for  religion  and  civilisa- 
tion act  reciprocally  on  each  other,  and,  in 
their  pure  state,  are  both  God's  ministers  for 
man's  good.  But  in  using  this  culture,  great 
care  and  discretion  were  needful.  It  was  the  * 
immediate  offspring  and  the  potent  token 
of  gross  and  depraving  idolatry.  Whatever 
of  a  seeming  religious  nature  it  had  about  it, 
must  be  sternly  renounced.  Yet  were  the 
people  accustomed  to  its  images.  If  wholly 
and  at  once  robbed  of  them,  they  might 
prove  rebellious,  and  sink  to  a  species  of 
feticism,  worshipping  literally  '  stocks  and 
stones.'  Hence  arose  a  difficult  problem, 
involving  the  manner  in  which  the  pure  mo- 
notheism of  the  patriarchs  might  be  recom- 
mended and  perpetuated  by  and  through  the 
material  culture  and  the  sacred  images  of 
the  Egyptians.  This  problem,  we  may  well 
suppose,  occupied  the  mind  of  Moses,  while 
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pursuing  his  peaceful  occupations  in  the 
land  of  Midian  ;  and  this  problem  he  was, 
under  special  aid  from  on  high,  enabled 
practically  to  solve,  in  the  ordinances  which 
he  gave  and  the  polity  which  he  originated. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  conceived  that  it 
was  from  Egypt  only  that  Moses  took  the 
more  earthly  elements  of  his  system.  In 
▼ery  early  ages  Canaan  was  eminent  for  cul- 
ture, of  which  trustworthy  though  scattered 
traces  yet  remain,  and  of  which  the  patri- 
archal type  of  life  affords  a  pleasing  indica- 
tion. Here  were  another  set  of  social  mate- 
rials which  Moses  had  to  incorporate  with  his 
institutions,  the  reception  of  which  was  ne- 
cessitated by  that  law  of  transition  on  which 
human  improvement  is  conditioned,  and  the 
modification  and  eventual  elimination  of 
which  were  required  by  the  great  designs  he 
had  before  him.  The  uniting  of  these  di- 
verse elements  in  one  congruous  and  endur- 
ing system,  was  of  no  ordinary  difficulty. 
We  on  whom  these  latter  days  have  come, 
see  that  the  perfect  man  in  Christ  has,  under 
the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  come  forth 
from  the  tent  of  the  patriarch,  the  valley  of 
the  Nile,  and  the  Hebrew  sanctuary.  Let  us 
honour  the  instrument  by  which  the  Divine 
Wisdom  produced  so  happy  a  result. 

These  reflections  combine  to  prove  that 
Moses  was  truly  a  great  man.  The  facts  ' 
which  establish  this  proposition  are  patent 
and  simple.  It  is,  indeed,  enough  to  say, 
that  he  stamped  on  a  people  an  image  of 
himself  which  has  lasted  for  thousands  of 
years.  The  '  form  and  pressure'  which  Sparta 
received  from  Lycurgus,  did  not  endure  for 
more  than  six  centuries.  Universality  is  a 
characteristic  of  the  genius  of  Moses.  In 
both  thought  and  in  act  he  stands  unrivalled. 
He  conceived  and  executed  the  greatest  of 
mere  earthly  undertakings,  namely,  the  ele- 
vation of  a  band  of  slaves  into  a  nation  of 
freemen.  But  he  conceived  and  executed 
more  than  this — an  achievement  which  finds 
nothing  comparable,  save  in  the  work  of 
Him  who  is  greater  than  all  others — for 
Moses  taught  first  a  people  and  then  tho 
world  to  know,  serve,  and  love  the  only  true 
and  living  God.  Other  men  have  indivi- 
dually been  patriots,  heroes,  legislators, 
founders  of  religion ;  Moses  bore  all  these 
characters  in  his  own  person.  Of  those  of 
old,  some  were  distinguished  for  wisdom, 
some  for  piety,  some  for  patience,  some  for 
valour.  It  is  the  peculiarity  of  the  great 
Hebrew,  that  he  united  in  himself  the  high- 
est qualities  of  our  nature.  There  was,  how- 
ever, a  predominating  feature.  Religion, 
which  lay  in  the  centre  of  his  heart,  ap- 
peared in  all  his  thoughts,  purposes,  and 
deeds.  His  final  aim  was  of  a  religious 
kind ;  such  were  his  means.  It  was  on  the 
firm  and  broad  basis  of  religious  truth  that 
Moses  built  that  temple  of  the  living  God, 
which  was  first  a  wandering  tent,   then   a 


stationary  tabernacle,  then  a  grand  and  so- 
lemn edifice,  and  then  the  wide  earth  and  the 
boundless  vault  of  heaven.  The  greatness  of 
this  man  is  illustrated  by  the  tokens  of  special 
favour  which  he  received  of  God.  Deny  his 
divine  inspiration,  you  only  enhance  his  per- 
sonal greatness.  In  proportion  as  you  make 
heaven  recede  from  your  view,  you  are  led  to 
behold  and  recognise  a  surpassing  earthly 
grandeur.  Let  neither  Jews  nor  Christians 
be  ashamed  to  own  Moses  as  the  founder  of 
their  faith,  till  unbelief  has  produced  his 
equal  among  Pagan  nations.  Nor  let  them 
be  deterred  from  asserting  his  greatness  by 
allegations  that  parts  of  what  passes  under 
his  name  belong  to  other  men  and  other 
ages.  If  so,  Moses  still  remains  the  root  of 
the  Hebrew  polity.  From  him  sprang  the 
Bible.  He  gave  the  impulse  which  has 
made  Palestine  the  religious  teacher  of  the 
world.  His  greatness  is  not  diminished 
should  it  be  proved  that  it  was  by  the  minds, 
tongues,  and  hands  of  others  that  he  founded 
a  nation,  created  a  literature,  and  prepared 
the  way  for  Christ. 

MOTE  (T.),  a  small  particle  (comp. 
Mite) — thus  Milton  {II  Penseroso), 
1  At  the  gay  motet  that  people  the  sun-beamt'— 
is  in  Matt.  vii.  3  the  translation  of  the  Greek 
karphos,  which  denotes  a  particle  of  straw  or 
chaff,  and  is  used  to  denote  faults  in  opposi- 
tion to  vices  indicated  by  'beam*  or  splinter. 
In  the  same  way  Seneca  writes,  «  Though 
covered  with  blotches,  you  mark  other  men's 
pimples.'  South's  comment  is  worth  quoting: 
*  Moats  may  enter  where  beams  cannot,  and 
small  offences  find  admittance  where  great 
and  clamorous  crimes  fright  the  soul  to  a 
standing  upon  its  guard  to  prevent  the  in- 
vasion.' 

MOTH  (T.),  a  species  of  destructive  in- 
sect, is  the  rendering,  in  Matt.  vi.  19,  of  the 
Greek  ses  (comp.  Heb  tahs,  rendered  'worm' 
in  Is.  li.  8,  but  which  signifies  'moth'). 
The  treasures  of  the  Orientals  consisting  to 
a  great  extent  of  woollen  garments,  the  de- 
structiveness  therein  of  the  moth  presented 
to  them  a  vivid  idea  of  destruction  iu 
general. 

MOUSE,  the  English,  in  Lev.  xi.  29.  I 
Sam.  vi.  4,  5, 11, 18.  Is.  Ixvi.  17,  of  the  He- 
brew gachbar,  *  the  field  mouse,'  which  is 
very  destructive  to  the  fruits  of  the  earth : 
hence  in  1  Sam.  vi.  5,  these  mice  are  de- 
scribed as  animals  '  that  mar  the  land.' 
Golden  images  of  mice  were  made  on  the 
occasion  as  emblematical  of  the  devastation 
suffered  by  the  Philistines  (v.  6,  11 ;  comp. 
vi.  5).  It  was  not  unusual  to  offer  in  tem- 
ples emblems  of  the  kind. 

MULE  (L.  mulus),  the  progeny  of  a 
horse  and  an  ass.  Mules  were  obtained  by  the 
Israelites  from  Syria,  and  especially  from 
Armenia  (Ezek.  xxvii.  14.  1  Kings  x.  2ft), 
since  such  a  mixture  of  diverse  species  was 
forbidden  by  the  law  (Lev.  xix.  19).     They 
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were  oied  for  riding,  and  in  battle  (2  Sam. 
xiiL  29;  xviii  0.  1  Kings  i.  33,  38);  in 
Persia,  by  royal  couriers  (Esth.viii.  10,  14)  ; 
also  for  carrying  burdens  (2  Kings  v.  17. 
Zeeh.  xiv.  15).  For  this  varied  service  they 
were  fitted  by  their  sure  tread  and  power  of 
endurance. 

MUNITION  (L.  munio, « I  fortify  *),  is  the 
translation,  in  Is.  xxix.  7,  of  a  word  rendered 
in  Ezekiel  xix.  0,  *  hold ;'  in  2  Samuel  v.  7, 
*  stronghold ;'  and  in  xxii.  2, '  fortress.' 

MUBDEB  (T.  mord,  L.  mors,  *  death,'  re- 
presenting, in  Hosea  ix.  13,  a  word,  harag, 
whose  root-meaning  is  '  to  slay/  and  denot- 
ing the  taking  away  of  human  life  with  a 
malicious  intent),  was  in  the  Hebrew  law 
punished  with  death  (Exodus  xxi.  12),  even 
though  the  criminal  had  sought  refuge  at 
the  altar  (14),  nor  was  any  satisfaction  to 
be  taken  instead  of  his  life  (Numbers  xxxv. 
31).  This  was  a  part  of  that  vindictive  sys- 
tem of  law  and  usage,  requiring  '  an  eye  for 
an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,'  which  the 
great  Christian  Legislator  abolished  (Matt, 
v.  38)  ;  and  yet,  eighteen  hundred  years  after 
the  abolition,  professed  Christian  govern- 
ments continue  to  degrade  society,  while  they 
indirectly  condemn  their,  social  systems,  by 
killing  men  in  public.  Similar  to  the  punish- 
ment inflicted  on  Cain  is  that  ordained  in  the 
Hindoo  laws  by  Menu, an  offspring  of  Brahma, 
the  supreme  divinity.  On  the  forehead  of 
murderers  it  is  directed  should  be  burnt, 
with  a  hot  iron,  the  figure  of  a  headless 
corpse.  As  they  wandered  over  the  earth, 
no  one  was  to  eat  with  them,  no  one  to  join 
them  in  making  offerings,  no  one  to  contract 
affinity  with  them  in  marriage;  they  must 
ever  remain  despised  and  excluded  from  all 
friendly  offices.  A  policy  which  is  perfect 
in  its  kind,  if  vindicuveness  is  a  Christian 
feeling;  but  blameworthy  in  all  its  applica- 
tions, if  we  propose  to  reform  the  criminal 
and  diminish  crime. 

MUSIC  (O.  mous4t  *  a  song'),  as  the  im- 
port of  the  name  indicates,  was  originally 
song,  for  men  can  make  sounds  before  they 
can  construct  instruments ;  yet  history  gives 
reason  to  think  that  sounds  and  instruments 
of  music  have  a  near  relation  to  each  other, 
and  exert  a  reciprocal  influence ;  so  that  im- 
provement in  the  one  speedily  follows  or 
occasions  improvement  in  the  other.  Among 
so  sensitive  a  people  as  the  Hebrews,  music, 
which  anciently  was  much  cultivated  in  the 
East  generally,  could  scarcely  fail  to  be 
practised  and  held  in  repute.  Accordingly, 
its  origin  is  traced  back  to  the  dim  twilight 
of  history  (Genesis  iv.  21).  In  connection 
with  song,  dancing,  and  poetry,  instrumental 
music  was  employed  by  the  Israelites  as  a 
recreation,  and  for  the  expression  of  the 
highest  feelings  of  the  soul,  from  a  very 
early  period.  Even  in  patriarchal  times  we 
find  that  mirth,  song,  the  tabrct  and  the  harp, 
ware  on  suitable  occasions  called  into  joint 
action  (Gen.  xxxi.  27).  Women  appear  to 
VoLII. 


have  chiefly  been  the  performers  (Exod.  xv. 
20.  Judg.  xi.  34.  1  Sam.  xviii.  6),  as  from 
the  monuments  we  find  was  the  case  in 
Egypt  At  a  later  period,  foreign  courte- 
sans travelled  about  Palestine,  as  in  Greece 
and  Italy,  making  gain  by  their  musical  skill 
(Is.  xxiii.  16).  In  social  life,  the  enjoy- 
ments of  music  were  much  sought  after  and 
highly  valued  (v.  12;  xiv.  11;  xxiv.  8,  0. 
Amos  vi.  0).  Music  was  also  employed  to 
enhance  public  rejoicings  (1  Kings  L  40). 
By  the  sound  of  silver  trumpets  the  national 
assembly  was  convoked  (Numb.  x.  2),  ter- 
ror struck  into  the  heart  of  foes  (Josh,  vi.), 
and  signals  given  in  battle  (Job  xxxix.  25). 
Music  was  introduced,  in  a  solemn  and 
splendid  manner,  into  the  temple  service 
by  David,  who  divided  the  Levites  into 
classes,  so  as  to  create  a  regular  succession 
of  well-practised  choirs,  that  sang  sacred 
poetry,  accompanied  by  '  harps,  psalteries, 
and  cymbals'  (1  Chron.  xxv.  1,  seq. ;  comp. 
2  Chron.  xxix.  20,  seq. ;  xxx.  21 ;  xxxv.  15). 
The  prophets  also,  in  the  exercises  of  their 
high  mission,  called  in  the  aid  of  music 
(1  Sam.  x.  5).  Indeed,  music,  song,  poetry, 
and  prophecy,  were  not  seldom  all  asso- 
ciated in  producing  one  lofty  effect  which 
raised  the  soul  to  God  (2  Kings  iii.  15),  or 
expelled  the  evil  spirit  of  jealous  dejection 
(I  Sam.  xvi.  16). 

Of  the  nature  and  powers  of  musio  among 
the  Hebrews,  the  little  that  is  known  can 
scarcely  be  augmented  by  conjecture.  That 
it  was  of  a  simple  kind,  may  safely  be  in- 
ferred from  the  instruments  employed.  That 
its  effects  were  great,  may  as  safely  be  de- 
duced from  the  consideration,  that  the  union 
of  several  instruments  and  many  voices  in 
the  utterance  of  poetry  so  sublime  as  that  of 
the  Psalms,  during  the  solemnities  of  divine 
worship  and  in  the  presence  of  a  multitude 
(Ps.  xlii.  4),  must  have  produced  emotions  of 
a  very  deep  and  elevating  character.  These 
effects  would  be  much  enhanced  if  the  He- 
brew music,  besides  simple  melodies,  in- 
cluded, as  seems  probable  from  the  number 
of  voices  and  variety  of  instruments — for  in- 
stance, in  the  choruses  of  the  temple — some 
of  the  resources  of  harmony.  In  our  igno- 
rance .of  the  nature  and  compass  of  that 
music,  words  connected  with  it  may  well  oc- 
casion difficulty.  Thus  in  the  title  of  Psalm 
xlvi.  we  find, '  A  Song  upon  Alamoth.'  The 
last  word  may  be  a  professional  name  for 
the  tune  or  movement  (comp.  1  Chron.  xv. 
20).  Sheminith,  in  the  title  of  Ps.  vi.  xii., 
may  be  the  air  or  key-note,  or  an  instrument 
taking  the  leading  part.  Other  names  seem 
to  indicate  the  tune  to  which  a  new  poem 
was  to  be  sung  (xxii.  lvi.  lvii.  lviii.).  These 
dim  traces  of  customs  encourage  the  idea 
that  music  was  an  art  well  cultivated  and 
carefully  practised.  If  we  are  still  left  in 
uncertainty  in  regard  to  much  that  concerns 
music  among  the  Hebrews,  our  condition  is 
not  better  in  regard  to  other  ancient  nations. 
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The  musical  instruments  also  of  the  Is- 


raelites are  very  imperfectly  known,  chiefly 
in  consequence  of  the  small  remains  we  pos- 
sess of  their  outward  and  material  life. 
What  neither  monuments  nor  descriptions 
have  supplied,  learned  men  have  striven 
to  approximate  to  hy  the  aid  of  philology 
and  conjecture.  A  more  satisfactory  resource 
is  offered  by  the  Egyptian  monuments,  on 
which  we  even  yet  behold  musical  performers 
engaged  in  the  practioe  of  their  art,  with 
various  instruments  in  their  hands.  Some- 
times one  is  singing  alone  to  the  harp ;  at  other 
times,  one  so  occupied  is  attended  by  ano- 
ther who  beats  time  ;  and  again,  several  are 
grouped  together  playing  on  similar  or  dif- 
ferent instruments,  and  in  the  last  case 
giving  the  idea  of  the  performers  being  em- 
ployed with  something  like  concerted  music. 
From  this  source  of  information  we  draw 
our  chief  materials.  But  means  of  informa- 
tion more  closely  connected  with  the  Jewish 
nation  is  not  altogether  wanting.  Thus  the 
Arch  of  Titus  (i.  223)  presents  us  with  two 
trumpets.  Among  the  objects  found  on  the 
few  Maceabean  coins  that  have  come  down 
to  us,  we  see,  as  above,  a  lyre,  or,  aa  in  this, 


13).  The  description  given  by  Joseph ua 
corresponds  with  that  which  we  have  pre- 
sented to  the  eye  (Antiq.  iii.  12, 6).  IT.  Ano- 
ther wind  instrument,  tchophar,  the  'horn/ 
whose  name  denotes  its  shape,  was  used  for 
giving  signals ;  as  to  announce  the  year  of 
jubilee  (Lev.  xxv.  9),  the  new  year,  or  in 
war  (Jer.  iv.  0,6),  also  by  watchmen  (Ezek. 
xxxiii.  6),  and  had  a  loud  echoing  tone  (Is. 
lviii.  1),  resembling  thunder  (Exod.  xix.  10, 
19).  It  appears  to  have  been  of  two  shapes, 
straight  and  curved  (Josh.  vi.  4).  III.  The 
ougab,  translated  in  Genesis  iv.  21,  •  organ' 
(Job  xxi.  12),  according  to  Jewish  inter- 
praters,  the  bagpipes.  In  Daniel  iii.  5, 
•  dulcimer*  is  in  Chaldee  characters  a  re- 
presentative of  ovgab,  and,  apparently  of 
Greek  origin,  is  the  same  as  our  term  sym- 
phony, meaning  reed  or  pipe,  and,  says  Os- 
burn  ('  Ancient  Egypt,'  p.  215), '  remains  to 
this  day  the  name  of  the  hautboy,  tampogna 
in  Italy  and  Asia  Minor.'  Another  wind  in- 
strument, IV.,  was  the  halil,  or  nehiloth 
(Ps.  v.),  which,  denoting  what  is  perforated, 


trumpets.  In  the  sanctuary  were  kept  two 
ailver  trumpets,  whioh  the  priests  were  to 
blow  on  festivals  and  sacrifices  (Numb.  x. 
2,  $eq. ;  eomp.  xxxi.  6.  2  Kings  xi.  14;  xii. 


signifies  a  pipe  or  flute;  an  instrument 
much  in  use  among  the  ancients  for  joyous 
occasions  (1  Kings  i.  40.  Is.  xxx.  29),  also 
for  seasons  of  grief  (Matt  ix.  23,  'minstrels,* 
properly  '  pipers ;'  eomp.  Joseph.  Jew.  W., 
iii.  9,  ft).  It  was  also  a  concert  instrument 
(Is.  v.  12.  Ps.  cl.  4,  «  stringed  instruments,' 
rather,  'pipes').  Besides  the  form  given 
above,  we  find  also  among  the  Egyptians 
the  oblique  pipe.  More  frequent  than  this 
was  the  double  pipe,  which,  as  here  exhi- 
bited, was  also  used  with  other  instruments 
aa  well  aa  alone. 
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Another  claw  is  made  up  of  each  instru- 
ments ss  emit  load  and  musical  sounds  on 
being  shaken  or  struck,  designated  in  He- 
brew by  the  general  name  of  toph  (to  strike) ; 


doubtless  the  same  as  the  Arabs  call  dof, 
and  the  Spaniards  aduffa,  comprising  the 
tambourine,  drum,  and  timbrels.  This  in- 
teresting picture,  taken  from  a  very  ancient 


tomb  at  Thebes,  exhibits  varieties  of  these 
instruments;  the  votive  boughs  indicate  a 
religious  ceremony.  The  foremost  figure, 
or  leader  of  the  choir,  beats  a  hand-drum, 
resembling  what  in  France  is  called  tambour 
<U  Batque,  It  consists  of  the  skin  of  some 
animal  stretched  over  an  earthen  vessel  of  a 
conical  form.  The  other  damsels  are  beat- 
ing tambourines,  one  of  which  is  circular, 
like  the  modern  instrument ;  the  others  are 
of  nearly  an  oblong  shape,  with  the  aides 


curving  inwards,  which  is  a  much  more  com- 
mon form  in  the  tombs.  They  are  all 
beaten  solely  with  the  hand.  They  are 
made  of  the  skin  of  an  animal  tightly 
stretched  over  a  frame  (1  Chron.  xiii.  8). 

In  2  Sam.  vi.  0,  calctlim,  '  cymbals, '  are 
mentioned,  a  species  of  instrument  producing 
a  sound  by  the  clashing  of  two  parts  toge- 
ther. Niebuhr  found  in  Arabia  two  kinds  of 
cymbals :  the  larger  consisting  of  two  metal 
plates,  and  the  smaller,  which  may  be  deno- 


minated castanets.  In  the  last  cut,  exhibit- 
ing also  the  double  pipe,  is,  at  the  right  hand 
extremity  an  instrument  not  unlike  an  east- 
ern fan,  to  which  were  probably  attached 


small  bells  or  pieces  of  metal,  which)  on 
being  shaken,  emitted  a  jingling  and  clash- 
ing sound.  Another  instrument,  producing 
sounds  by  being  shaken,  was  the  sistrum,  of 
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which  this  is  a  specimen,  when  on  the  three 
rods  rings  or  hells  were  suspended.    The  pre- 


ceding view  offers  to  the  reader  the  instru- 
ments of  music  mentioned  in  1  Sam.  xviii. 
6,  properly  'the  three  (stringed?)  instru- 
ment ;'  unless  a  harp  of  three  strings  is  in- 
tended, such  as  may  be  seen  in  this  cut 


two  strings.  The  other  extreme  is  reached 
in  the  view  before  presented,  in  which  fe- 
males covered  with  branches  are  playing. 
Of  peculiar  interest  to  the  student  of  the 
Bible  is  a  harp  presenting  an  instrument  of 
'  ten  strings/  mentioned  in  Ps.  xcii.  3.  This 
form  is  frequently  found  in  the  tombs,  and 
was  evidently  in  high  repute.  Some  of  these 
harps  were  small  enough  to  be  carried  by  the 
performer,  while  he  played  and  danced  (1 
Chron.  xiii.  8).  The  harp  was  the  instru- 
ment on  which  David  played  so  skilfully  ( 1 
8am.  xvi.  16,  23 ;  xviii.  10)  with  his  hand 

ixix.  9),  and  which  gave  forth  pleasing  notes 
Ps.  lxxxi.  2).  Specially  was  it  consecrated 
to  divine  worship  (I  Sam.  x.  5.  Ps.  xxxiiL 
2).  In  its  smaller  forms  it  may  have  been 
nearer  the  modern  guitar,  as  seen  in  a  former 
cut 

The  psaltery  (Dan.  iii.  5),  as  its  name  in 
Chaldee  letters  renders  probable,  was  an  in- 
strument of  Greek  origin,  somewhat  resem- 
bling a  harp,  and  is  believed  to  be  exhibited 
in  this  figure,  which  is  taken  from  a  column 


Of  stringed  instruments  specimens  have 
already  been  given.  The  simplest  is  a  harp 
of  rather  elumsy  construction,  having  only 


of  the  temple  of  Dakkeh,  in  Nubia,  of  the  age 
of  the  Ptolemies. 

Another  word,  nebal,  rendered  psaltery  in 
1  Sam.  x.  5.  2  Sam.  vi.  ft.  1  Kings  x.  12, 
&&,  was  probably  the  lute  or  guitar,  used 
also  in  the  service  of  the  temple,  and  gene- 
rally in  concert  with  the  harp  (Ps.  lvii.  8 ; 
lxxi.  22).  The  ten-stringed  late  is  men- 
tioned in  Ps.  xxxiii.  2.  The  harp  was  not 
only  played  alone,  but  with  the  voice.  Some- 
times it  was  associated  with  a  choir,  as  in 
tills  view  of  a  harper  and  band  of  blind  cho- 
risters, where  time  is  beaten,  and  the  efleet 
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of  Che  music  enhanced,    by    clapping    of 
hands  (Pa.  xlvii.  1).    The  tunes  of  the  an- 


cient songs  of  the  Egyptians  seem  to  have 
been  distinguished  by  names  which  are 
written  above  some  of  the  transcriptions  of 
them  in  hieroglyphics — like  the  words  Shig- 
gaion  (Ps.  vii.)  and  Maschil  (xlv.).  Clearly 
the  Hebrews,  as  did  the  Egyptians,  accom- 
panied their  instruments  with  singing  (Ps. 
xxxiii.  2 ;  xliii.  4).  The  concerted  music  of 
the  two  nations  was  also  similar.  For  ex- 
ample, the  passage  in  Ps.  lxxxi.  2, '  Take  a 
psalm,  and  bring  hither  the  timbrel,  the 
pleasant  harp,  and  the  lute,'  receives  illus- 
tration from  views  given  in  this  article.  The 
monumental  remains  of  Egypt  furnish,  in 
regard  to  our  present  subject,  satisfactory 
evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  Old  Testament. 
The  preservation  of  the  painted  tombs  affords 
ocular  demonstration  that  the  musical  instru- 
ments mentioned  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
were  actually  in  use  among  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  with  whom  the  children  of  Israel 
sojourned,  at  the  very  commencement  of 
their  national  existence,  for  probably  430 
years,  and  on  whose  customs,  therefore,  their 
general  habits  must,  in  a  great  measure, 
have  been  founded.  The  mode  of  singing, 
too,  described  or  implied  in  the  Psalms  was 
that  which  prevailed  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile. 

In  Ps.  lxviii.  24 — 26,  is  a  clear  reference 
to  a  procession  on  a  great  religious  festival, 
going  up  to  the  temple  with  music  and  song, 
after  the  manner  depicted  on  the  monuments 
as  customary  among  the  Egyptians.  The 
language  in  the  Psalm  and  the  painting  on 
the  tombs  are  so  correspondent,  that  the  one 
might  have  been  taken  from  the  other. 

Music,  with  the  followers  of  the  false  Pro- 
phet, accompanies  festivities.  '  Wine,'  says 
their  proverb,  '  is  the  body,  Music  the  soul, 
and  Joy  their  offspring.'  Music,  however, 
was  condemned  by  Mohammed  almost  as 
severely  as  wine ;  and  musical  instruments 
he  declared  to  be  among  the  most  powerful 
means  by  which  the  devil  seduces  man.  In 
the  houses  of  the  wealthy,  domestic  female 
slaves  are  often  employed  as  vocal  and  in- 
strumental performers.  It  is  necessary  for 
an  Arab  musician  that  he  should,  in  addition 
to  a  ready  wit,  have  a  retentive  memory,  well 
stocked  with  choice  pieces  of  poetry,  and 
facetious  or  pleasant  anecdotes,  as  well  as 
songs.    The  Arab  music  is  generally  of  a 


soft  and  plaintive  character.  The  lute  is 
chiefly  used  at  entertainments. 

MUSTARD  SEED,  the  seed  of  the  (in 
Greek  tinapi)  mustard  tree,  whose  identifica- 
tion has  caused  much  difficulty.  The  best 
supported  opinion  is  that  of  Professor  Boyle 
(see  Hyssop),  who  holds  it  to  be  the  tree 
called  by  the  Arabs  khardal  (mustard),  whose 
scientific  uame  is  Salvadora  Persica,  which  he 
thinks  better  calculated  than  any  other  tree 
that  has  yet  been  adduced  to  answer  to  every 
thing  that  is  required.  We  have  in  it  a  small 
seed,  which,  sown  in  cultivated  ground,  grows 
up,  abounds  in  foliage,  and  produces  a  tree- 
like plant,  or  large  shrub,  twenty-five  feet 
high,  under  which  a  horseman  may  stand, 
having  numerous  branches  and  leaves,  among 
which  birds  may  and  do  take  shelter  as  well 
.  as  build  their  nests.  Its  seeds  have  the  pun- 
gent taste,  and  are  used  for  the  same  pur- 
poses, as  mustard.  The  tree  abounds  on  the 
shores  of  the  lake  of  Tiberias,  where  the 
parable  (Matt  xiii.  81 ;  xvii.  20.  Mark  iv. 
31.  Luke  xiii.  19 ;  xvii.  0)  was  spoken.  The 
distribution  of  the  plant — from  the  Persian 
gulf  to  Senegambia — renders  it  well  suited 
to  illustrate  the  fact,  that  the  gospel,  pro- 
fessed at  the  first  by  few,  was  eventually  to 
spread  far  and  wide  over  the  world.  Of  this 
tree,  Irby  and  Mangles,  when  near  the  Dead 
sea,  saw  specimens.  They  say,  '  There  was 
one  curious  tree  which  we  observed  in  great 
plenty,  and  which  bore  fruit  in  bunches  re- 
sembling in  appearance  the  currant,  with  the 
colour  of  the  plum.  It  has  a  pleasant, 
though  strongly  aromatic  taste,  exactly  re- 
sembling mustard ;  and  if  taken  in  any  quan- 
tity, produces  a  similar  irritability  of  the 
nose  and  eyes  to  that  which  is  caused  by 
taking  mustard.  The  leaves  of  the  tree  have 
the  same  pungent  flavour  as  the  fruit,  al- 
though not  so  strong.  We  think  it  probable 
that  this  is  the  tree  our  Saviour  alluded  to 
in  the  parable  of  the  Mustard  Seed,  and  not 
the  mustard  plant  which  we  have  in  the 
north ;  for,  although  in  our  journey  from 
Byssora  to  Adjeloun  we  met  with  the  mus- 
tard plant  growing  wild,  as  high  as  our 
horses'  heads,  still,  being  an  annual,  it  did 
not  deserve  the  appellation  of  a  tree ;  whereas 
the  other  really  is  such,  and  birds  might 
easily,  and  actually  do,  take  shelter  under  its 
shadow.' 

MYRA,  one  of  the  six  great  cities  of  Asia 
Minor,  in  the  district  of  Lycia,  lying  on  a 
hill,  sixty  furlongs  from  the  sea;  where 
Paul  landed  when  on  his  journey  to  Rome 
(Acts  xxvii.  5). 

MYRRH  is  a  Hebrew  word,  mohr  in  En- 
glish letters,  found  in  Ex.  xxx.  23.  Esth.  ii. 
12.  Ps.  xlv.  8.  Prov.  vii.  17.  Cant.  iii.  6 ; 
iv.  0 ;  v.  13 ;  from  which  passages  it  appears 
as  a  choice  perfume  used  in  making  the  sa- 
cred oil,  about  the  person  and  about  wearing 
apparel.  Another  term,  loht,  translated 
*  myrrh,'  is  found  in  Gen.  xxxvii.  25 ;  xliii. 
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11,  in  connections  which  show  that  it  also 
was  a  fragrant  body.  The  latter  was  the 
thick  exudation  of  the  pknt  lada,  a  kind 
of  cistus,  the  cistus  ladanifera.  The  former 
word  having  for  its  root-meaning  '  to  flow*  or 
'  distil,'  signifies  a  '  drop ;'  henee  the  gam  of 
a  plant,  the  odorous  and  bitter  exudation  of 
an  Arabian  shrub  resembling  the  acacia. 
Bee  Fbaxkijtcbhbb. 

MYRTLE  (G.  perfume),  an  odorous,  beau- 
tiful plant,  found  in  Africa,  the  clime  of  the 
sun,  or  beneath  the  blue  and  smiling  skies 
of  southern  Europe.  Among  valleys  formed 
by  the  ridges  of  elevated  mountains,  the 
myrtle  attains  its  highest  perfection.  So 
often  is  it  found  shading  the  peaceful  vales 
that  lie  among  '  the  eternal  hills,'  that  it  na- 
turally became  associated  in  the  mind  with 
all  that  is  calm  and  lovely.  It  offered  an 
emblem  of  tranquillity  and  peace,  giving  a 
living  freshness  to  the  annunciation  of  the 
angel  mentioned  by  Zechariah,  who,  as  he 
stood  among  the  myrtle  trees,  said,  'We 
have  walked  to  and  fro  through  the  earth, 
and  behold  all  the  earth  sitteth  still  and  is 
at  rest'  (i.  8,  11).  In  the  East  it  is  a  rival  of 
the  violet  A  tradition  says,  that '  Adam  fell 
down  from  Paradise  with  three  things :  the 
myrtle,  which  is  the  chief  of  scented  flowers ; 
an  ear  of  wheat,  which  is  the  chief  of  all 
kinds  of  food ;  and  pressed  dates,  which  are 
the  chief  of  the  fruits  of  this  world.'  It  was 
used  by  the  ancients  to  improve  the  flavour 
of  wine,  and  hence  was  accounted  an  emblem 
of  festivity.  In  consequence,  garlands  of 
myrtle  were  worn  at  banquets,  and  put  round 
the  head  of  a  corpse,  to  hide  the  *  dumb  for- 
getfulness'  of  death  under  the  recognised 
token  of  hilarity. 

The  myrtle  of  Palestine  is  the  common 
myrtle,  and  has  several  varieties.  One  va- 
riety, the  broad-leaved  Jews'  myrtle  (as  it  is 
oalled),  on  which  the  leaves  grow  in  threes 
at  each  joint,  is  much  in  request  among  the 
Jews,  who  still  keep  the  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles, by  obtaining,  among  others,  boughs  of 
myrtle  trees  (Neh.  viii.  15).  This  myrtle 
was  and  is  very  common  in  Judea,  of  which, 
with  some  qualification,  the  lines  may  be 
employed — 

"  She  read  of  islet  renowned  in  song, 

Of  skies  of  cloudless  blue, 
And  flowery  plains,  which  all  year  long 

Wore  tints  of  brightest  hue ; 
Of  vine-clad  groves  and  myrtle  shade, 

And  hills  with  verdure  clad, 
Where  rose  and  henna  ever  made 

The  fragrant  earth  seem  glad ; 
And  as  she  read,  the  dreamer  fair 
Sat  wishing  that  her  home  was  there." 

MTSIA,  a  district  rich  in  corn  and  wine, 
in  the  north-west  corner  of  Asia  Minor, 
where  lay  Pergamus,  Adraniyttium,  Assos, 
and  Troas. 

MYSTERY,  a  word  of  heathen  origin,  from 
the  Greek  muo  or  mt/o,  used  originally  of 
closing  the  eyes,  lips,  and  mouth;  which 


may  have  been  done  In  the  dark  rites  called 
mysteries,  in  order  to  indicate  symbolically 
the  duty  of  the  person  so  and  by  other  means 
initiated,  to  see  as  if  he  saw  not,  and  on  no 
account  to  give  utterance  to  what  he  saw. 
Henee  '  a  mystery*  was  something  covered, 
hidden,  advisedly  and  carefully  concealed 
from  the  vulgar  or  uninitiated;  and  mys- 
teries in  the  plural  signified  secret  doctrines 
and  rites,  or  the  institutions  where  these 
secret  things  were  taught  and  practised.  The 
term  'mystery'  was  borrowed  by  Paul,  in 
order  to  set  forth  facts  and  truths  which  had 
some  point  of  resemblance  to  such  as  the 
word  originally  and  properly  denoted;  but 
the  use  whioh  is  made  of  it  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament by  no  means  warrants  the  idea  that 
Christianity  has  two  kinds  of  teaching,  one 
for  the  few  and  the  learned,  another  for  the 
many  and  the  unlearned ;  though,  as  being 
a  system  of  religious  tram,  the  gospel  must 
offer  many  things  to  our  minds  which  we  can 
only  in  part  comprehend.  We  may  arrange 
the  kindred  significations  which  the  word 
mystery  bears  in  the  New  Testament  under 
several  heads :  I.  '  A  secret,  something  hid- 
den,' as  in  2  These,  ii.  17 ;  '  the  mystery  of 
iniquity,'  that  is  the  lawless  or  unjust  power 
or  influence  which  is  secretly  in  operation. 
II.  '  That  which  is  obscure  and  hidden  in  it- 
self' (1  Cor.  xiv.  2);  'speaketh  mysteries,' 
that  is,  words  which  no  one  understands 
(xii.  2),  which,  however,  may  be  made 
known  (xv.  51).  III.  *  Truths  that  are  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  ignorant,  but  clear  to 
those  who  study  their  import' — as  '  the  mys- 
teries'— '  the  great  spiritual  doctrines' — '  of 
the  kingdom'  of  Christ  (Matt  xiii.  11. 
Mark  iv.  11.  Luke  viii.  10).  IV. '  The  hid- 
den import  of  a  symbol,  image,  saying,  or 
dream'  (Eph.  v. 82.  Apoc.  i.  20;  comp.  xvii. 
5).  V.  'Counsel,  determination,  unknown 
decree '  (Apoc  x.  7 ;  comp.  xi.  15),  especially 
that  divine  purpose  and  determination  of 
which  Paul  was,  before  others,  the  chosen 
herald  and  minister,  namely,  the  admission 
of  the  Gentiles  into  the  kingdom  of  God 
(Eph.  iii.  8—9.  Bom.  xi.  25,  seq.  1  Cor.  iv. 
1;  so  in  ii.  1,  where  manuscripts  supply 
'  mystery '  for  '  testimony,'  the  two  words  in 
Greek  being  very  similar :  Eph.  i.  9,  seq.;  vi. 
19.  Col.  i.  26,  27 ;  ii.  2 ;  iv.  3) ;  'the  mys- 
tery of  Christ,'  that  is, '  the  purpose  that  the 
Messiah  should  be  offered  also  to  the  Gen- 
tiles.' After  the  same  manner, ( the  wisdom 
of  God  in  a  mystery*  (1  Cor.  ii.  7),  means 
'  in  agreement  with  the  (same)  divine  deter- 
mination.' VI.  « Divine  secrets,  or  hitherto 
unknown  doctrine'  (1  Tim.  iii.  9,  16).  Of 
the  latter  passage,  the  purport,  according  to 
Campbell,  plainly  is,  '  Great  is  the  divine 
secret  of  which  our  religion  brings  the  disco- 
very.' The  same  divine  having  remarked, 
'By  the  most  current  use  of  the  English 
word  '  mystery, '  is  denoted  some  doctrine  to 
human  reason  incomprehensible;  in  other 
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words,  inch  a  doctrine  as  exhibit!  difficulties, 
and  even  apparent  contradictions,  which  we 
cannot  solve  or  eaplain.  Another  use  is  to 
signify  tome  religious  ceremony  or  rite,  es- 
pecial] y  those  now  denominated  sacraments  f 
adds, '  both  these  senses  are  unsupported  by 
the  usage  of  the  inspired  penmen.'  We  sub- 
join the  substance  of  other  remarks  by  the 
same  judicious  writer :  The  words  revelation 
and  mytUry  (Bom.  xvi.  25)  stand  in  the  same 
relation  to  each  other  that  the  English  words 


discovery  and  ucret  do.  '  The  revelation  of 
the  mystery*  is  the  secret  discovered,  and, 
consequently,  a  secret  no  longer.  The  dis- 
covery is  the  extinction  of  the  seoret  as  such. 
These  words,  accordingly,  or  words  equiva- 
lent, are  often  brought  together  by  the  apostles 
to  shew  that  what  were  once  the  secret  pur- 
poses and  counsels  of  God  had  been  imparted 
to  them,  to  be  by  them  promulgated  to  all 
the  world  (1  Cor.  ii.  7—10.  Eph.  i.  9 ;  iii. 
8,5,6,9;  vi.  J  9.   Col.  i.  20,  27). 


N. 


NAAMAN,  a  favourite  general  of  Benha- 
dad,  king  of  Syria,  who  being  afflicted  with 
leprosy,  and  having  understood  from  a  He- 
brew maid-servant  that  Elisha  was  skilled  in 
healing  the  disorder,  induced  his  master  to 
apply  to  the  king  of  Israel,  in  order  to  pro- 
cure the  desired  aid.  The  request  was  con- 
ceded. Naaman  visited  the  prophet  in  Sa- 
maria, and  was  by  him  instructed  to  bathe 
seven  times  in  Jordan.  But  what  could 
Jordan  do — so  petty  a  stream  compared  with 
his  native  rivers,  Abana  and  Pharpar  ?  The 
prophet's  injunction  was  unworthy  of  atten- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  valorous  soldier  of 
Damascus.  Overcome,  however,  by  the  im- 
portunities of  his  servants,  Naaman  com- 
plies, and  is  restored  to  soundness.  His 
heart  is  humbled  at  the  same  time  that  his 
body  is  healed.  He  acknowledges  that  there 
is  no  Qod  but  the  Creator.  A  mind,  how- 
ever, trained  in  idolatry  cannot  be  at  once 
divested  of  its  infirmities  and  superstitions. 
Accordingly,  Naaman  asks  permission  to 
carry  with  him  some  of  the  holy  soil  of  Pa- 
lestine,  probably  to  erect  therewith  an  altar 
to  his  Divine  Benefactor ;  and  makes  another 
request,  more  difficult  to  be  granted,  namely, 
that  when  he  attends  his  king  at  the  idol 
service  in  the  temple  of  Rimmon,  he  may, 
in  consideration  of  his  official  relations,  be 
held  excused  (2  Kings  v.    Luke  iv.  27). 

Naaman  is  a  courtier  who  measures  the 
value  of  objects  by  their  exterior,  and,  what- 
ever his  convictions,  conforms  his  conduct 
to  the  will  of  his  sovereign. 

NABAL  (H.  a  fool),  a  man  of  substance 
dwelling  in  the  wilderness  of  Maon,  of  the 
tribe  of  David,  who,  being  harsh  and  churl- 
ish, rejected  David's  friendly  greeting  and 
denied  him  the  succour  which  he  asked,  and 
so  brought  on  himself  the  anger  of  that  chief- 
tain, who,  but  for  the  interposition  of  the  no 
less  generous  than  beautiful  Abigail,  would 
have  taken  Nabal's  life.  The  latter,  bow- 
ever,  was  greatly  alarmed  at  the  peril  he  had 
been  in;  and  the  consequent  dejection  of 
spirits,  operating  with  an  illness  into  which 


he  shortly  fell,  put  an  end  to  his  days.  Abi- 
gail, his  wife,  passed  into  David's  harem 
(1  Sam.  xrv.  xxvii.). 

NABOTH  (H.  words ;  A.M.  4657,  A.C. 
891,  V.  899),  a  *  village  Hampden,'  dwelling 
at  Jezreel,  in  Israel,  who  had,  near  the  pa- 
lace of  its  king,  Ahab,  a  vineyard,  which  that 
monarch  coveted,  but  which  its  proprietor, 
in  obedience  to  the  law  (Lev.  xxv.  23,  24), 
refused  to  alienate  from  his  family,  even 
in  favour  of  a  king.  For  this  no  less  just 
than  legal  conduct,  Naboth,  at  the  suggestion 
of  queen  Jezebel,  was  falsely  accused  of 
blasphemy,  which  implied  treason,  and  stoned 
to  death.  Ahab,  however,  was  visited  by 
Ely  oh,  and  threatened  with  a  terrible  punish- 
ment, which  did  not  fail  to  be  carried  into 
execution  (1  Kings  xxi.  2  Kings  ix.  21,  seq.). 

NADAB  (H./r«  gift ;  A.M.  4605,  A.C. 
943,  V.  954),  second  king  of  Israel,  successor 
of  his  father,  Jeroboam,  gives  an  instance  of 
the  difficulty  with  which  usurped  power  can 
be  transmitted ;  for  in  the  second  year  of  his 
reign,  while  besieging  the  Philistine  city  of 
Gibbethon,  he  was  assassinated  by  one  of 
his  officers,  Baasha,  who,  having  extermi- 
nated his  master's  family  (I  Kings  xiv.  10), 
usurped  the  throne,  which  he  occupied  for 
twenty  and  four  years,  making  Tirzah  his 
capital  (comp.  xiv.  17.  Cant.  vi.  4).  In  con- 
sequence of  his  idolatrous  practices,  the 
house  of  Baasha,  like  that  of  Jeroboam,  was 
threatened  with  extirpation  by  the  mouth  of 
Jehu,  the  son  of  Hanani  (1  Kings  xvi.  1—7). 
Accordingly,  his  son  and  successor  was  cut 
off  in  the  second  year  of  his  unworthy  reign 
(8—10;  xv.  25,ae9.) 

NAHUM  (H.  comforter),  the  seventh  mi- 
nor prophet,  of  Klkosh,  or  Elkesei,  accord- 
ing to  Jerome,  a  village  in  Galilee  beyond 
Jordan ;  or,  which  is  less  probable,  the  same 
as  Alkush,  in  Assyria,  some  ten  miles  north 
of  Mosul,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Tigris, 
where  the  alleged  tomb  of  the  Prophet  is 
shown.  Nahum  prophesied  at  a  time  when 
Judah  stood  in  fear  of  the  Assyrians  (i.  11; 
ii  1);  probably  {dr.  714  A.  C.)  when  Sen* 
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nacherib  threatened  Jerusalem  with  rain  in 
the  reign  of  Hezekiah  (2  Kings  xriii.  13). 
Of  the  particulars  of  Nahum's  life  nothing  is 
known. 

NAHUM,  THE  BOOK  OF,  consisting  of 
only  three  short  chapters,  or  forty- seven 
verses,  presents  ns  with  one  of  those  remark- 
able phenomena,  found  nowhere  but  in  the 
Bible,  in  which  a  very  brief  writing,  com- 
prising,  it  may  be,  all  an  author  wrote,  has, 
by  the  conservative  force  of  religious  respect, 
been  preserved  from  the  destroying  agencies 
of  time,  during  five-and- twenty  centuries  or 
more.  This  fact  betokens,  if  it  does  not  evi- 
dence, the  vitality  of  true  religion  and  its 
genuine  literary  productions.  The  prophecy 
of  Nahum,  directed  against  Nineveh,  is  de- 
signed to  announce  its  overthrow  and  ruin, 
considered  as  the  seat  of  the  great  Assyrian 
monarchy.  In  the  strong  confidence  ex- 
pressed by  the  prophet  (ii.  8,  teq.),  he  may 
have  been  confirmed  by  the  sudden  destruc- 
tion of  Sennacherib's  army  (2  Kings  xiz.  35). 
The  threatened  devastation  was  sure,  pow- 
erful as  Nineveh  was,  for  No  (Thebes,  in 
Egypt)  was  as  great,  and  she  lay  waste  (Hi. 
8).  The  style  of  the  book,  which  is  a  suc- 
cession of  fine  and  impressive  passages,  is 
purely  classical,  after  the  Hebrew  model. 

NAIN  (H.  beauty),  a  town  in  the  south- 
east corner  of  Galilee,  near  Endor,  at  the 
loot  of  the  lesser  Hermon,  in  the  plain  of 
Jezreel,  rendered  for  ever  remarkable  by  the 
restoration  to  life  of  the  only  son  of  a  widow 
(Luke  vii.  11—17).  The  modern  Nein  is  a 
small  village  two  hours  and  a  half  south-east 
from  Nazareth,  presenting,  among  other  ruins, 
two  marble  pillars,  designed  to  make  known 
the  spot  where  Jesus  performed  the  miracle. 
NAME  (oomp.  Greek,  nemo,  'I  assign/ 
'distribute,'  nemos;  L.  nomen;  F.  nom), 
stands  for  the  Hebrew  them  (comp.  G.  eema, 
'  sign ;'  L.  signum),  which  denotes  a  sign  or 
token,  and  so  that  which  betokens  or  dis- 
tinguishes an  individual,  that  is,  his  name. 
Among  the  Hebrews,  names  were  given  to 
children,  first  immediately  after  birth,  and 
then  at  the  time  of  their  being  circumcised 
(Gen.  xxix.  32—85.  Exod.  ii.  22.  Luke  i. 
69).  The  mother  gave  the  name  (Gen.  xix. 
87,  88;  xxix.  32;  xxxv.  18) ;  but  also  the 
father  (Matt  i.  25.  Luke  i.  63,  comp.  13). 
The  name  was  often  determined  by  circum- 
stances attending  the  birth  (Gen.  xxv.  25 ; 
xxxv.  18.  1  Sam.  iv.  21).  Names  of  expres- 
sive import  were  held  in  favour  (Gen.  hi.  20  ; 
iv.  1;  v.  29 ;  xvi.  11 ;  xxi.  5.  1  Sam.  i.  20). 
Symbolical  names  were  given  to  their  chil- 
dren by  prophets  (Is.  vii.  17 ;  viii.  8.  Hos. 
t  4 ;  vi.  9).  To  girls  names  denoting  some- 
thing beautiful  were  given  (Job  xlii.  13,  14. 
Gen.  xxix.  6.  Acts  ix.  36).  Family  names 
were  preserved  (Luke  L  61.  Is.  lvi.  5) ; 
sons  added  to  their  own  name  that  of  their 
father,  for  the  sake  of  more  complete  dis- 
tinction (2  Sam.  xxiii.  1,  1  Kings  xiL  2) ; 


sometimes  that  also  of  the  grandfather  (Judg. 
xx.  28.  Jer.  xxxix.  14).  The  same  end 
caused  the  name  of  the  mother  to  be  given 
as  a  surname  to  a  son  (2  Sam.  ii.  13 ;  1 
Chron.  iii.  1—8). 

In  the  East,  a  person  often  bears  more 
names  than  one,  either  because  originally 
several  were  given  to  him,  or  because  he  ac- 
quired them  under  peculiar  circumstances. 
The  latter  influence  is  still  in  operation,  as 
undoubtedly  it  was  in  ancient  times  (Gen. 
zvii.  5.  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  4.  John  L  42).  In 
the  time  of  our  Lord,  Jews,  in  their  inter- 
course with  Greeks  and  Bomans,  were  accus- 
tomed to  give  themselves  a  different  name 
from  that  which  they  had  before  borne; 
though  sometimes  the  heathen  was  a  trans- 
lation of  the  Hebrew  appellation.  Thomas 
bears  also  the  name  of  Didymus,  the  latter 
being  Greek  for  the  former,  and  both  signi- 
fying* twin'  (John  xi.  16.  Acts  i.  23;  iv. 
86).  The  names  of  cities  also  were,  under 
peculiar  circumstances,  changed;  affording 
to  critics  materials  which  have  not  been  suf- 
ficiently used  (Gen.  xxriii.  19.  Numb,  xxxii. 
88.  Josh.  xix.  47 ;  xxi.  11). 

Characterising  names  were  given  eren  to 
God.  The  Egyptians  gave  to  their  divini- 
ties names  of  honour  indicative  of  the  qua- 
lity by  which  each  was  distinguished.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  Egyptian  Hagar  called  the 
name  of  the  Lord  that  spake  with  her  in 
the  wilderness,  elroi,  'the  appearing  God' 
(Gen.  xvi.  13).  Names  were  also  given  to 
tiie  Supreme  corresponding  with  special 
events  and  occasions.  Thus  Abraham,  on 
having  been  provided  with  a  sacrifice  in 
place  of  Isaac,  instituted  the  name  Jehovah- 
jireh,  '  Jehovah  will  provide '  (Gen.  xxii.  8, 
teq.).  Even  from  places  peculiarly  deno- 
minated, the  Divine  Being  received  appella- 
tions, as  'the  God  of  Bethel'  (xxxi  18; 
comp.  xxviii.  12,  seg. ) .  This  multiplication  of 
the  names  of  God,  especially  when  carried,  as 
In  Egypt,  to  a  great  extent,  was  abused  to  the 
encouragement  of  idolatry;  on  which  account 
Zechariah,  in  speaking  of  the  golden  age  of 
religion,  declares  not  only  that  there  shall  be 
one  God,  namely  Jehovah,  but  that  his  name 
shall  be  one  (xiv.  9 ;  comp.  Exodus  iii.  14). 
Name  often  denotes  the  person  himself 
(1  Sam.  xviii.  80.  Matt.  vi.  9).  'Names' 
are  what  we  term  '  persons,'  or  '  souls'  (Acts 
i.  15).  The  name  of  God  is  God  himself 
(Psalms  vii.  17;  ix.  2 ;  xx.  1),  or  God  consi- 
dered in  certain  relations  (cxxxviii.  2.  Prov. 
xviii.  10)  ;  as  in  the  exertion  of  power  (Ex. 
ix.  16),  in  regard  to  his  glory  (2  8am.  vii. 
13),  his  eternity  (Ps.  lixii.  17).  '  To  come 
in  the  name  of,'  is  the  same  as  '  taking '  or 
'  employing  the  name,'  claims,  or  authority 
of  another.  It  is  used  of  impostors  (Matt 
xxiv.  5) ;  and  his  disciples  are  said  to  teach 
in  the  name  of  Jesus,  that  is,  as  his  repre- 
sentatives (Luke  xxiv.  47.  Acts  iv.  17),  and 
in  his  name  to  work  miracles,  allusion  being 
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to  the  current  notion  that  certain 
names,  as  that  of  Solomon,  were  potent 
spells  for  exorcism.  Generally,  '  in  the 
name'  denotes,  '  by  the  authority'  (Matthew 
xxL  9.  1  Cor.  v.  4.  2  These,  iii.  6).  The 
name  Jehovah,  as  the  Mosaio  appellation  of 
God,  was  held  in  special  reverence  (Exodus 
iii.  15;  fl.  3;  xx.  7.  Lev.  xviii  21.  Matt 
vi.  9) ;  its  use  was  discontinued  by  the  later 
Jews,  who  employed  instead  the  name  Ado- 
naif  or  'Lord.'  'To  glorify'  or  'manifest 
the  name  of  God/  is  to  accomplish  his  pur- 
poses so  as  to  show  forth  his  greatness  and 
love.  '  To  call  on  the  name/  is  '  to  invoke' 
(Acts  iL  21 ;  ix.  14.  Rom.  x.  13  ;  compare 
1  Kings  xviii.  25).  '  To  believe  on  the  name 
of  Jesus  Christ,'  is  to  receive  him  as  the 
Messiah,  the  Son  of  God  (John  i.  12 ;  ii. 
23).  *  To  ask  in  the  name  of  Christ/  is  to 
pray  with  a  view  to  the  promotion  of  his 
cause  (xiv.  13, 14 ;  xv.  16).  It  is  the  Chris- 
tian's privilege  and  duty  to  do  all  that  he 
does  for  that  great  purpose  (Colos.  iii  17 ; 
comp.  1  Cor.  x.  31). 

In  Apoc  iii.  12,  allusion  is  made  to  the 
custom  of  inscribing  on  coins  the  names  of 
conquerors,  with  the  name  of  the  divinity 
under  whose  guardianship  they  were.  Me- 
dals bearing  these  and  other  particulars, 
coined  in  the  Greek  cities  of  Europe  and 
Asia  Minor,  abound  in  our  museums. 

NAPHTALI  (H.  wrestling),  Jacob's  se- 
cond son  by  Bilhah,  Rachel's  maid  (Gen. 
XXX.  8 ;  xxxv.  25),  is  compared  with  a  bound- 
ing hind  (xlix.  21).    He  was  the  founder  of 

Naphtali,  the  Tribe  of,  which  at  its  first 
numbering  contained  53,400  fighting  men 
(Numbers  i.  42,  43),  who  at  the  time  of  the 
second  census  had  decreased  to  45,400 
(xxvi.  50).  This  division  of  the  Israelite 
nation  obtained  the  north  of  Palestine,  from 
the  sea  of  Gennesareth  to  Lebanon  and  the 
sources  of  the  Jordan  (Joshua  xix.  32),  its 
last  town  towards  the  north  being  '  Kedesh 
in  Galilee,  in  Mount  Naphtali/  one  of  the 
spurs  of  Lebanon,  perhaps  the  modern 
Dschebel  Izaffad  (xx.  7.  Judg.  iv.  6).  Naph- 
tali, failing  to  exterminate,  dwelt  among  the 
Canaanites,  part  of  whom  it  made  tributary 
(Jndg.  i.  33).  Under  Barak,  and  aided  by 
Zebnlon,  it  conquered  Sisera  (iv. ;  v.  18). 
Together  with  other  parts  of  Galilee,  it  suf- 
fered a  severe  defeat  from  the  Syrians  (1 
Kings  xv.  20).  At  a  later  time,  many  of  its 
chief  people  were  carried  away  into  Assyria 
(2  Kings  xv.  20;  comp.  Is.  ix.  1.  Matt.  iv. 
14,  15).  The  district  was  one  of  the  most 
fruitful  in  Palestine.   Comp.  Deut  xxiiii.  23. 

NARD,  or  SPIKENARD  (L.  spica  nardi, 
'  ear  of  nard '),  a  costly  and  fragraut  essence 
prepared  from  the  leaves  and  roots  of  the 
odoriferous  Nard  us  Indica,  used  as  a  per- 
fume for  the  person  (Cant.  iv.  13,  14),  with 
a  pound  of  which  Mary,  in  affectionate  gra- 
titude for  the  restoration  of  her  brother's 


life,  anointed  Jesus  as  he  sat  at  rapper  at 
Bethany  (John  xii.  3,  5 ;  comp.  Mark  xiv. 
3}.  This  pound  of  nard  is  said  to  have 
been  '  worth  three  hundred  pence/  or  dena- 
rii ;  that  is,  apart  from  the  difference  in  the 
value  of  money,  between  seven  and  eight 
pounds — a  proof  that  the  family  of  Lazarus 
were  people  of  substance. 

Nard,  greatly  valued  as  an  article  of  lux- 
ury in  ancient  times,  and  carried  westward 
in  small  vases  of  alabaster  (see  the  article), 
was  often  adulterated ;  hence  in  the  Greek, 
the  word  pistike,  'pure/  or  '  genuine'  (marg.). 
The  plant  producing  the  best  kind  grew  in 
India.  An  inferior  kind,  Nardus  Syriaca, 
was  found  in  Palestine. 

NATHAN  (H.  who  is  given),  was  a  distin- 
guished prophet  of  the  age  of  David,  among 
whose  advisers  he  held  a  foremost  rank.  If 
Nathan  proceeded  from  Samuel's  school  of 
the  prophets,  he  gives  reason  for  enter- 
taining a  very  favourable  opinion  of  the  aims 
and  working  of  that  institution;  and  in  what- 
ever way  he  was  prepared  for  his  high  du- 
ties, he  still  impresses  the  reader  with  a 
deep  feeling  of  respect  for  his  personal  ex- 
cellences and  official  fidelity.  When,  after 
achieving  great  victories,  David  had  formed 
the  idea  of  erecting  a  temple  for  Jehovah, 
he  consulted  Nathan  respecting  the  project, 
and  received  from  the  prophet  a  statement 
that  it  was  not  a  part  of  the  Divine  counsels 
that  he  whose  hands  had  been  so  often  and 
so  deeply  stained  with  blood,  should  accom- 
plish the  holy  task.  The  reason  assigned 
is  in  itself  of  sufficient  weight,  but  probably 
the  far-seeing  prophet  discerned  in  the  state 
of  David' 8  heart  indications  which  made  him 
desire  that  an  undertaking  around  which 
he  naturally  wished  none  but  the  purest 
and  loftiest  associations  to  gather,  should 
be  postponed,  in  the  hope  that  a  period  of 
peace  and  prosperity,  being  favourable  to 
religion,  would  produce  a  monarch  more 
suitable  for  the  sacred  undertaking.  Cer- 
tainly, David's  crime  in  connection  with 
Bathsheba  encourages  this  idea.  And  if  in 
that  case  the  king's  misdeeds  afflict  the  mind 
with  pity  and  sorrow,  they  also  serve  to  bring 
into  relief  the  high  moral  daring  of  the  pro- 
phet, and  so  strengthen  the  impression  that, 
for  personal  elevation  and  public  fidelity  and 
zeal,  the  Hebrew  prophets  are  a  class  to 
which  history  presents  no  parallel.  The 
excellence  of  Nathan  is  the  more  striking 
and  laudable  because  he  was  immediately 
subject  to  the  fascinating  glare  of  the  throne; 
for  besides  being  a  prophet  and  a  regal  ad- 
viser, he  held  the  office  of  national  annalist 
And  the  fact  that  the  making  and  conser- 
vation of  the  public  records  were  in  such 
hands,  gives  solid  reason  for  their  being  re- 
garded as  in  the  main  trustworthy  and  cre- 
dible (2  Samuel  vii. ;  xii.  1  Kings  i.  8,  seq. 
1  Chron.  xxix.  2D.  2  Chron.  ix,  29). 
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NATHAN  if  also  the  name  of  David's 
third  son  by  Bathaheba  (2  8am.  t.  14.  1 
Chron.  iii.  0). 

NATHANAEL  (H.  Goft  gift),  of  Cana  in 
Galilee,  one  of  those  to  whom,  according  to 
John  xxi.  2,  Jesus,  after  his  resurrection, 
showed  himself  at  the  sea  of  Tiberias.  Na- 
thanael, under  the  impression  that  no  good 
thing  could  come  out  of  Nazareth,  was  in- 
troduced by  Philip  to  our  Lord,  who,  on 
beholding  him,  pronounced  him  *  an  Israel- 
ite indeed,  in  whom  is  no  guile/  Surprised 
at  this  knowledge  of  him,  Nathanael  forth- 
with recognised  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  (John 
L  48,  •**.). 

Nathanael,  though  a  prejudiced,  was  an 
honest  man,  and  hence  evidence  was  not 
unduly  impeded  in  working  in  his  mind 
conviction  of  the  fundamental  truth  of  the 
Christian  religion.    8ee  Babtholombw. 

NATIVITY  (L.  natut,  «  born,'  from  wu- 
eor),  '  native '  (Jer.  xxii.  10,  *  native  coun- 
try '),  used  in  connection  with  land,  denotes 
the  place  of  birth  (Gen.  zi.  28 ;  comp.  xii. 
1 ;  xxiv,  4,  where  the  same  Hebrew  word  is 
used. 

NATURE  (L.  natcor,  'I  am  born;' nature, 
*  birth') — as  now  generally  enlarged  from  its 
primitive  import  of  *  birth,'  and  applied  to 
the  created  universe,  especially  when  the 
great  whole  is  in  some  way  personified,  and, 
contrary  to  the  essential  meaning  of  the 
term,  is  raised  from  effect  into  cause — pre- 
sents a  collection  of  notions  which  has  no 
ground  or  counterpart  in  the  religion  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  came  into  the  church 
from  that  heathenism  under  whose  prolonged 
influence  pantheistic  tendencies  have  been 
and  are  encouraged  and  propagated.  '  Na- 
ture,' a  term  of  which  atheistical  writers 
make  muoh  use,  has,  in  their  sense  of  the 
term,  no  meaning  and  no  force,  unless  on 
the  assumption  of  the  very  thing  to  be  proved, 
namely,  that,  possessing  divine  qualities,  it, 
and  not  God,  is  the  author  of  all  that  exists. 
The  very  pronoun  now  used  to  refer  to  na- 
ture, namely  it,  exposes  the  fallacy ;  for  that 
which  has  not  personal  powers  —  in  other 
words,  that  which  is  not  intelligence — could 
not  have  produced  the  universe,  which  on 
all  sides  is  full  of  intelligent  signatures.  Here 
we  are  brought  to  the  sole  question  at  issue 
between  the  Theist  or  the  Atheist— namely, 
Did  the  universe  spring  from  mind  or  mat- 
ter ?  from  a  thinking  or  an  unthinking 
power?  The  name  given  to  that  power  is 
of  small  account  You  may  call  it '  nature,' 
if  you  prefer  a  bad  to  a  good  designation. 
You  may  call  the  power  '  Jehovah,  Jove,  or 
Lord.'  Any  way,  the  fact  remains  that  the 
mind  of  man,  from  its  very  nature  and  ex- 
perience, cannot  rest  satisfied  until  it  has 
referred  itself  and  all  around  it  to  some 
great  Intelligent  Cause.  '  Nature,'  therefore, 
to  a  theist  and  a  scriptural  disciple,  can  mean 


only  the  totality  of  created  things  (Jamee  iii. 
6f),  or  the  specifio  qualities  which  they 


*  Nature/  in  the  English  New  Testament, 
holds  the  place  of  two  Greek  words :  I.  gens* 
sit,  'origin,' « birth'  (Matt  L  18 :  comp. Gen. 
xl.  20,  'birth- day,'  in  the  Septuagint,  'day 
of  birth) ; '  natural  face '  (James  L  23),  lite- 
rally '  face  of  birth').  II.  phutii  (from  phuo, 
•I  beget,'  or  'am  begotten'  (Heb.  xii.  10. 
Luke  viii.  6, 8),  the  collected  qualities  of  an 
individual,  whether  external  or  internal ; 
that  which  makes  him  what  he  is,  considered 
relatively  to  his  birth  and  origin;  Bom.  ii. 
27,  'uncircumcision  by  nature,'  that  is,  'Gen- 
tOes,'  whence  is  explained  Ephesians  ii.,  (by 
nature  children  of  wrath ;'  thai  is,  by  the  po- 
sition in  which  they  were  born,  and  its  natu- 
ral influences  on  them  as  Gentiles,  who,  as 
such,  were  sinners  (Gal.  ii  15)  under  wrath, 
and  not  under  grace.  '  Nature '  (phusis)  is 
used  analogically  of  God  (2  Pet  L  4,  '  par- 
takers of  a  divine  disposition ;'  comp.  Gal. 
v.  8).  In  other  places  the  word  denotes 
'  disposition,'  the  feelings  which  arise  from 
ordinary  influences  (1  Cor.  xi.  18),  refer- 
ence being  had  to  origin  and  birth  (Romans 
ii.  14).  Scripture  contemplates  man  in  two 
conditions ;  one  the  natural,  that  in  which 
he  is  apart  from  special  Divine  aid;  the 
other,  that  of  grace,  that  into  which  he  enters 
by  faith  in  Christ  These  two  states  are 
illustrated  by  an  ungrafted  and  a  grafted 
tree  (Rom.  xi.  17,  ••}.).    See  Law. 

NAZARETH  (H.  separated),  an  inconsi- 
derable town  in  Galilee,  now  the  capital  of 
the  province  en -N  as  sir  ah,  lying  in  what  was 
the  territory  of  Zebulon,  three  hours  from 
the  south-western  foot  of  Tabor,  seven  from 
Ptolemais,  and  about  the  same  from  C  arm  el. 
Nazareth  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament or  in  Josephus,  but  is  for  ever  dis- 
tinguished as  the  place  where  Jesus  '  grew 
in  favour  with  God  and  man,'  till  he  was 
near  thirty  years  of  age  ( Matt  ii.  28.  Luke 
ii.  61,  52 ;  iii.  23).  From  his  long  residence 
here,  our  Lord  was  himself  called  a  '  Nasa- 
rene,'  also  'Jesus  of  Nazareth'  (Matt  ii. 
23;  xxi.  11),  and  his  early  disciples  were 
ignominiously  described  by  the  same  appel- 
lation (Acts  xxiv.  0).  The  name  is  still 
used  by  the  Arabs  to  describe  the  followers 
of  Christ,  but  has  shared  the  ordinary  fate  of 
opprobrious  epithets,  and  come  to  be  a  title 
of  honour,  since  both  the  name  of  the  place 
where  the  Saviour  dwelt,  and  the  epithet 
which  henoe  accrued  to  himself,  could  with 
Christians  be  only  objects  of  respect  Comp. 
John  i.  4d ;  vii.  41.   Matt.  xxvi.  71. 

Nazareth  lies  in  the  bowl-shaped  end  of  a 
▼alley  of  chalk,  whose  rounded  elevations 
are  divided  by  diverse  gorges,  and  that  to- 
wards the  east  sinks  down  to  a  plain.  At 
the  spot  where  Nazareth  lies  the  height  of 
the  vale  above  the  sea  measures  821,  that  of 
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the  plain  at  the  western  foot  of  Tabor,  489 
Parisian  feet  The  hills  which  encircle  the 
town  on  the  west,  south-west,  and  north-west, 
reach  a  height  of  from  1500  to  1600  feet, 
affording  a  prospect  as  far  as  the  snowy  tops 
of  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon,  and  to  the 
surface  of  the  Mediterranean.  In  few  other 
places  are  the  features  of  softness  and  cheer- 
fulness united  with  those  of  lofty  severity, 
more  than  at  Nazareth :  <  the  flowery  Tale  is 
a  young  mother,  who  thinks  only  of  bestow- 
ing cares  and  nutriment  on  her  darling, 
man ;  the  hills,  a  father,  which  conducts  the 
eye  alike  to  heights  and  depths '  (Schubert, 
iii.  169).  Palms,  though  standing  alone, 
flourish  here;  better  still,  the  orange,  the 
aromatic  fig,  the  olive,  the  pomegranate; 
and  among  the  products  of  the  field,  cotton. 
The  valley,  protected  against  the  north  and 
west,  lies  open  to  winds  from  the  east  and 
north-east.  The  cold  of  winter  is  sometimes 
severe.  There  is  here  a  Latin  monastery, 
near  which  is  a  school ;  also  the  church  of 
the  Annunciation,  which,  in  its  present  form, 
is  not  much  beyond  a  century  old,  though 
it  has  succeeded  buildings  that  go  back  to 
the  time  of  Helena,  who  caused  a  church  to 
be  erected  on  what  was  then  accounted  the 
spot  where  stood  the  house  of  Mary.  The 
peculiarly  sacred  portion  of  this  church  is 
that  chamber  in  which  tradition  makes  the 
angel  to  have  appeared  to  the  mother  of 
Jesus ;  two  pillars,  of  which  one  is  broken, 
mark  the  place  where  she  stood  when  she 
received  the  angelic  congratulation.  In  a 
small  chapel  within  the  city  is  the  spot 
where  stood  Joseph's  house,  in  which  the 
child  Jesus  lived  subject  to  his  parents.  In 
the  middle  of  the  town  are  some  palms  and 
cypresses,  also  a  lofty  minaret.  The  houses 
have  flat  roofs,  without  domes.  'We  saw' 
(Tischendorf,  ii.  195)  'on  these  roofs  small 
knots  of  friends,  who  were  enjoying  the  even- 
ing air,  whose  exhilarating  freshness,  after 
the  sultry  day,  was  very  grateful  to  us  also. 
We  beheld  no  traces  of  the  earthquake  that 
struck  the  city  a  few  years  ago.  But  a  fear- 
ful impression  was  made  on  me  in  the  west- 
ern part  of  the  city,  by  the  precipitous  sides 
of  the  declivity  on  which  the  town  stands. 
Involuntarily  my  mind  turned  to  the  peril  in 
which,  according  to  Luke  (iv.  29),  the  Sa- 
viour was  placed.  More  than  one  of  these 
rocky  hills  around  the  present  town,  which, 
according  to  all  appearance,  lies  where  that 
of  old  lay,  shows  how  naturally  the  mode  of 
venting  their  wrath  mentioned  in  the  Scrip- 
ture, might  come  into  the  hearts  of  the  Na- 
sarenes.  Tradition  is,  however,  wrong  in 
'the  Hill  of  Precipitation,'  which  it  has 
placed  at  a  distance  from  the  town,  and 
which  does  not  accord  with  the  narrative  of 
the  evangelist  Among  other  sacred  places, 
the  traveller  is  directed  to  the  garden,  which 
is  said  to  have  been  frequented  and  loved  by 
Jesus  when  a  boy.     This  garden,   full  of 


figs,  oranges,  and  pomegranates,  awakens 
very  pleasing  emotions.  But  what  gratified 
me  most  was  'Mary's  Fountain,'  lying  a 
few  minutes  beyond  the  city,  on  the  way  to 
Tabor.  Few  of  the  honoured  spots  of  Pa- 
lestine are,  in  respect  of  their  origin,  so  cer- 
tain as  this  fountain.  It  is  still  the  only  one 
the  town  has :  it  probably  was  so  two  thou- 
sand years  ago.  This  evening  I  found  very 
many  women  and  girls  gathered  round  it  in 
order  to  obtain  water.  Among  them  I  saw 
several  of  graceful  figure.  They  with  great 
skill  bear  their  heavy  water-jugs  on  their 
heads. '  The  thought  of  sleeping  under  the 
roofs  of  the  same  place  where  the  Saviour 
spent  his  early  days,  lighted  up  this  night  of 
my  life  with  a  celestial  radiance.  With  fresh 
joy  did  I  awake  in  the  morning  of  the  20th 
of  July.  In  the  dawn  I  traversed  the  eastern 
heights  in  view  of  the  town,  which  grew  more 
figs  than  olives.  It  was  difficult  to  fix  on 
the  most  beautiful  view  of  Nazareth.  On  all 
sides  it  had  a  fine  picturesque  effect.  An 
agreeable  resting-place  the  eye  found  in  the 
white  tower  of  the  mosque,  with  its  high, 
deep-coloured  cypresses.  With  most  plea- 
sure, however,  did  I  dwell  on  the  part  where, 
with  the  city,  I  at  the  same  time  saw  before 
me  the  fountain  in  the  north,  on  the  edge  of 
the  hill.  And  thus  I  allowed  my  eye,  and 
with  it  my  soul,  to  repose  a  long  while  on 
Nazareth,  its  hills  and  vales.  The  sky  was 
cloudless ;  the  air  perfectly  clear  and  bright 
Two  thousand  years  may  well  have  changed 
much ;  but  much  also  of  what  I  saw  must 
have  lain  under  the  divine  eye  of  Mary's  Son. 
How  often  may  he  have  wandered  where  I 
wandered;  his  heart  full  of  his  great  future 
destiny,  full  of  the  thought  of  that  preaching 
which,  from  the  restricted  hills  of  his  small 
homestead,  was  to  fill  all  valleys,  seas,  lands, 
and  hearts  of  the  earth  ! ' 

The  ill  repute  of  Nazareth  (John  i.  46), 
has  been  referred  to  the  scorn  felt  towards 
Galilee  by  the  southern  Jews.  Was  Na- 
than ael,  a  native  of  Galilee,  likely  to  quote 
the  proverb  ?  Others  have  found  the  source 
of  the  impression  in  a  scarcely  adequate 
cause,  namely  the  existence  of  a  notorious 
thief,  Ben  Nezer,  who  was  of  that  place. 
Jowett  places  it  in  the  known  vile  character 
of  the  city,  exemplified  in  its  conduct  to- 
wards Jesus,  and  arising  from  its  position ; 
which,  as  being  a  frontier  town  in  three  di- 
rections— towards  Samaria  to  the  south,  a 
region  notorious  for  iniquity  and  frequent 
revolts ;  towards  Philistia  on  the  south-west, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  were  notoriously 
flagitious ;  and  on  the  west  towards  the  ma- 
ritime city,  Acre,  peopled  by  heathens — 
made  it  a  nest  of  the  very  worst  of  charac- 
ters ;  while  its  condition  would  be  the  more 
notorious  from  contrast  with  the  better  pro- 
tected and  more  peaceful  inhabitants  of  the 
interior  of  Galilee. 

NAZAK1TE8  (H.  from  Naur,  *  separated/ 
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<  get  apart,'  and  hence  sometimes  ( eminent* 
or  '  select/  F.  elite,  persons.  See  Lam.  iv. 
7,  and  comp.  Gen.  xlix.  26.  Dent  xxxiii. 
16),  were  a  class  of  devotees,  who  followed 
oat  to  its  extreme  the  idea  of  self-denial,  and 
so  of  ascetic  severance,  which  in  part  the 
Hebrew  priest  observed  (Lev.  x.  7),  which 
a  religion  of  ceremony  and  symbol,  such  as 
the  Mosaic,  was  so  likely  to  encourage,  and 
the  grounds  of  which  are  so  deeply  seated  in 
human  nature  that  they  have  manifested 
their  effects  in  all  times  and  countries,  down 
to  the  monkism  of  the  middle  ages  and 
the  toial  abstinence  of  the  present  day. 
The  Nazarites,  accordingly,  who  were  re- 
garded with  much  respect,  as  a  kind  of  (in- 
direct) religions  teachers  (Amos  ii.  11),  ab- 
stained from  the  ordinary  enjoyments  of  life 
(not  the  nuptial  couch),  such  as  strong 
drinks,  wine  and  its  products — the  beverage 
of  every  day ;  and  vinegar,  the  refreshment 
preferred  in  the  hot  months;  also  from 
everything  which  could  cause  ritual  unclean- 
ness,  hence  from  houses  where  lay  dead 
bodies ;  as  well  as  from  the  customary  shaving 
of  the  head  (equivalent  to  our  allowing  the 
beard  to  grow).  If  uncleanness  was  in  any 
way  contracted,  the  whole  had  to  be  re-com- 
menced. The  Nazarite  vow  was  of  two  kinds, 
temporary  and  perpetual.  The  former  lasted 
commonly  for  thirty  days;  at  the  end  of 
which  the  Nazarite  brought  to  the  door  of 
the  temple  a  burnt,  sin,  thank,  and  meat 
offering,  which  was  accepted  by  the  priest, 
who  shaved  his  head,  and  threw  the  hair 
into  the  fire  (Numb.  vi.).  In  some  cases  per- 
sons were  perpetually  consecrated  to  this 
ascetic  mode  of  life,  in  which  not  moderation, 
but  mortification,  is  virtue,  and  religion  is 
apt  to  degenerate  into  the  mere  'beggarly 
elements'  of  an  outward  rigour ;  and  thence 
to  pass,  by  a  natural  disregard  of  the  body 
and  its  acts,  into  gross  indulgence,  and  even 
licentiousness.  These  evils,  in  their  worst 
estate,  seem  to  have  been  produced,  not  so 
much  in  Judea  as  in  India,  and  in  the  mo- 
nastic life.  Samson  was  a  perpetual  Na- 
zarite (Judg.  xiii.  2,  seq.)t  also  Samuel  (1 
Sam.  L),  and  John  the  Baptist  (Luke  i. 
13,  teq.).  The  vow,  which  involved  much 
expense,  and  towards  which  rich  men  some- 
times contributed  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xix.  6,  1, 
comp.  Acts  xxi.  24),  was  undertaken  as  a 
means  of  either  procuring  or  acknowledging 
a  divine  favour.     See  Aquila. 

NEAPOLIS  (G.  new  city),  a  town  in  Ma- 
cedonia, now  called  Kuhaclasi,  on  the  coast 
of  the  jEgean  sea,  on  the  gulf  of  Strymon, 
originally  belonging  to  Thrace;  visited  by 
Paul  (Acts  xvi.  11). 

NEBAJOTH,  or  NEBAIOTH,  Ishmaers 
first-born  son  (Gen.  xxv.  13),  the  origin  of 
an  Arab  tribe,  whose  country,  in  Arabia  Pe- 
trea,  extended,  according  to  Jerome,  from 
the  Euphrates  to  the  Red  sea,  having  Petra 
for  its  capital.      Their  head  quarters  may 


have  been  at  the  top  of  the  Elanitic  gulf; 
whence  they  spread  north  and  eastward  on 
their  predatory  and  pasturing  excursions: 
comp.  Is.  lx.  7.  1  Maccab.  v.  24;  ix.  35. 
They  were  governed  by  kings,  who  bore  the 
name  of  Aretas.  Pompey,  when  in  Syria, 
sent  an  army  and  subdued  them  (Joseph. 
Antiq.  xiv.  3,  3 ;  6,  4). 

NEBO,  a  heathen  idol,  worshipped  by  the 
Assyrians  and  Babylouians  (Is.  xlvi.  1), 
probably  the  moon  or  the  planet  Mercury 
(Oannes  Hermes),  protector  of  commerce 
and  knowledge.  The  Arabs  are  said  to  wor- 
ship Nebo  on  Wednesday  (Woden's  day,  or 
Mercury's  day,  seen  in  the  French  Mercredi). 
Nebo,  according  to  Eastern  astrology,  was 
the  secretary  or  scribe  of  heaven.  He  was 
probably  worshipped  in  the  Moabite  city 
of  Nebo,  and  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Nebo. 
His  name  appears  in  the  names  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, Nabopolassar,  cec. 

NEBO,  the  name  borrowed  from  the  pre- 
ceding, a  city  in  Reuben,  in  Peraea,  eight 
Roman  miles  from  Heshbon  (Numb,  xxxii. 
3,  38),  belonged  in  an  early  period  to  the 
Moabites,  who,  in  later  times,  also  appear  as 
its  possessors  (Is.  xv.  2). 

NEBO  was  also  the  name  of  a  mount  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  aforementioned  town,  on 
the  top  of  which,  or  Pisgah,  Moses,  having 
surveyed  the  promised  land,  breathed  his  last 
(Deut.  xxxiv.). 

.  NEBUCHADNEZZAR,  whose  name,  like 
other  oriental  names,  is  diversely  spelt  (comp. 
2  Kings  xxiv.  1,  and  Jer.  xxxix.  Ezek.  xxix. 
18),  and  which,  according  to  Lorabach,  sig- 
nifies in  the  Persian  *  Mercury,  chief  of 
gods,'  was  the  son  of  Nabopolassar,  and  the 
second  independent  king  of  the  Chaldee- 
Babylonian  dynasty,  the  power  of  which  he 
raised  to  the  highest  pitch.  His  history, 
materials  for  which  are  found  only  in  the 
Bible  and  other  Eastern  sources,  is  intimately 
connected  with  the  execution  of  the  Divine 
will  in  the  punishment  of  the  apostate  Is* 
raelites ;  who,  however,  appeared  to  the  great 
monarch  only  as  a  province,  whose  subjuga- 
tion entered  as  a  small  part  into  schemes  of 
conquest  which  embraced  all  the  known  re- 
gions of  the  west,  and  especially  Egypt,  the 
great  rival  of  Babylon.  During  the  life-time 
of  his  father,  who  died  604  A.  C,  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, probably  sharing  in  the  honours  of 
government,  undertook  an  expedition  towards 
the  west,  and  overcame  Pharaoh-Necho  U., 
at  Circesium  (605  or  606  A.  C.  Jer.  xvi  2), 
and  so  became  master  of  all  Syria.  Inter- 
rupted in  his  victorious  career  by  the  death 
of  his  father,  he  returned  to  Babylon;  whence, 
after  having  consolidated  the  foundations  of 
his  throne,  he  resumed  his  aggressions 
against  Egypt ;  in  the  prosecution  of  which 
he  subjugated  Jehoiakim,  who  remained  his 
vassal  for  three  years  (2  Kings  xxiv.  1).  As, 
however,  the  Jewish  monarch  attempted  to 
throw  off  the  yoke,  the  Chaldean  conqueror 
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made  another  hostile  visit  to  Jerusalem,  and 
subduing  the  city,  carried  bock  much  spoil, 
together  with  youths  of  distinguished  fami- 
lies, amongst  whom  was  Daniel,  doubtless  to 
be  held  as  hostages   (2   Kings  xxiv.  2.  2 
Chron.  xxxvi  6,  7.   Dan.  L  1,  2,  6).     Wish- 
ing apparently  to  interfere  no  more  than  his 
purposes  rendered  necessary,  he  allowed  Je- 
hoiachin,  the  son  of  the  former  monarch,  to 
succeed  his  father  on  the   Jewish  throne. 
Soon,  however,  he  saw  fit  to  send  an  army 
against  Jerusalem,  which  he  himself  speed- 
ily followed ;   when  he  overcame  its  king, 
and  (998  A.  C.)  carried  him,  with  most  of 
his  chief  people,  among  them  Ezekiel,  to- 
gether with  much  treasure  and  the  sacred 
vessels  of  the  temple,  back  into  Babylonia, 
giving  the  crown  of  Judah  to  Mattaniah, 
whose  name  he  changed    to  Zedekiah  (2 
Kings  xxiv.  10,  teq.    2  Chron.   xxxvi.  10. 
Ezek.  i.  1,  2.  Jer.  xzvii.  20).     When,  how- 
ever, in  the  ninth  year  of  his  reign,  Zedekiah 
attempted  to  assert  his  independence,  Nebu- 
chadnezzar made  another  expedition  against 
Jerusalem,  and,  after  a  siege  of  a  year  and  a 
half,  captured  the  city,  destroyed  the  temple, 
put  an  end  to  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  slew 
its  monarch's  sons,  and  conveyed  (588  A.C.) 
him  himself,  with  the  rest  of  the  persons  of 
influence,  into  his  Asiatic  provinces ;  placing 
over  the  wreck  of  the  nation  Gedaliah  as  his 
servant  (2  Kings  xxv.  1 — 22.  2  Chron.  xxxvi. 
17 — 20.  Jer.  xxi;  xxxii.  1 — 5;  xxxviL  7; 
xxxix.  1 — 10;   lii.  4,  teq.).    Pursuing  his 
western  conquests,  Nebuchadnezzar  under- 
took the  siege  of  the  rich  and  powerful  city 
of  Tyre,  but  did  not  gain  his  object  till  after 
the  lapse  of  thirteen  years  (Ezek.  xxvi.  teq. 
Is.  xxiii.).    During  this  protracted  under- 
taking, Nebuchadnezzar  seems  to  have  fallen 
on  surrounding  nations,  as  the  Ammonites, 
Moebites,  Edomites,  Philistines,  and  Ara- 
bians, whom  he  succeeded  in  subduing  (Jer. 
zxv.  18—26 ;  xlix.  28.   Ezek.  xxv.).  Having 
thus  cleared  the  ground  before  him,  he  in- 
vaded Egypt,  penetrated  into  Ethiopia,  and  is 
said  to  have  carried  his  triumphs  as  far  to 
the  west  as  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  (Jer. 
xliiL  10—13 ;  xlvL  13,  teq.  Ezek.  xxix.  19, 
20;  xxx.  4 — 12).     Returning  home  loaded 
with  booty  and  full  of  pride,  this  truly  East- 
ern despot  proceeded  to  enlarge,  strengthen, 
and  beautify  his  capital ;  and,  in  the  assur- 
ance that  he  owed  his  success  to  his  false 
gods,  he  set  up  a  huge  idol  of  gold,  and  took 
measures  for  compelling  all  his  subjects  to 
pay  their  worship  to  this  divinity,  having, 
doubtless,  special  reference  to  the  Mono- 
theistic and  rebelliously-inclined  Jews.     See 
Dawibl.    Like  other  tyrants,  he  encountered 
unexpected  opposition;    which,    combined 
with  his  arrogance  and  elation,  bewildered 
his  mind.    Having  lost  his  senses,  he  fell 
into  contempt,  and  was  allowed  to  wander 
at  large,  and  to  live  on  the  spontaneous  pro- 
ducts of  nature;  till,  at  the  end  of  seven 


years,  being  tamed  by  suffering,  he  recovered 
his  faculties,  and  with  them  his  throne. 
After  having  reigned  forty-three  years,  he 
died  561  A.C.,  leaving  his  crown  to  his  son, 
Evilmerodach  (Jer.  lii.  31).  Medical  men 
have  referred  his  disorder  to  what  is  techni- 
cally called  iruania  canina,  or  lupino-dog- 
madness,  with  the  symptoms  of  which  those 
of  Nebuchadnezzar  have  a  correspondence. 
The  Scripture,  however,  represents  his  afflic- 
tion as  a  divinely-sent  punishment  (Dan.  iv. 
25),  intending,  probably,  to  exhibit  that  pun- 
ishment as  peculiarly  appropriate  in  the  case 
of  one  who  had  abused  the  power  given  him 
of  God  over  men  and  beast  Comp.  Jerem. 
xxvii.  6  ;  xxviii.  14.  Dan.  ii.  37.  Prophets 
foretold  the  punishments  which  this  mo- 
narch was  to  inflict  on  Judea  and  neigh- 
bouring lands  (Jerem.  xxv.  9,  11,  15 — 28 ; 
xxvii.  6 — 8).    See  Babylon. 

NEBUZAR-ADAN,  the  general  of  the  ce- 
lebrated Nebuchadnezzar,  who,  in  the  nine- 
teenth year  of  his  sovereign's  reign,  stormed 
Jerusalem,  burnt  the  temple  and  the  palace, 
destroyed  the  walls,  and  led  many  persons 
into  captivity.  At  the  command  of  his  mas- 
ter, he  released  Jeremiah  from  prison,  and 
treated  him  with  great  respect  (2  Kings  xxv. 
8,  teq.  Jer.  xxxix.  9 ;  lii.  12,  seq.). 

NECHO,  or  PHAHAO-NECHO,  second  of 
the  name,  a  king  of  Egypt,  according  to  He- 
rodotus (ii.  158),  son  and  follower  of  Psam- 
metichus,  who  formed  a  canal  in  order  to 
unite  the  Mediterranean  with  the  Bed  sea, 
and,  by  means  of  the  Phoenicians,  circum- 
navigated Africa.  Undertaking  an  expedi- 
tion against  Nabopolassar,  king  of  Assyria, 
Necho  requested  of  Josiah,  king  of  Judah,  per- 
mission to  pass  through  his  dominions.  A 
refusal  being  given,  there  ensued  at  Megiddo 
a  conflict  in  which  Josiah  lost  his  life  (609 
A.  C).  His  son  and  successor,  Jeohahai, 
was  deposed  and  carried  into  Egypt  by  Ne- 
cho, who,  having  made  the  land  tributary, 
set  Eliakim  on  the  throne.  In  the  Assy- 
rians he  found  a  more  formidable  enemy; 
for  meeting,  at  Carohemish,  Nebuchadnez- 
zar, king  of  Babylon  he  suffered  a  defeat 
which  cost  him  the  loss  of  all  his  power 
east  of  the  Nile,  as  Jeremiah  had  pre- 
dicted (2  Kings  xxiii.  29,  teq. ;  xxiv.  7.  2 
Chron.  xxxv.  20,  seq.  Jer.  xlvi).  8ix  years 
after  this  disaster,  Necho  is  said  to  have 
died. 

NECROMANCER  (from  two  Greek  words 
denoting, '  divination  by  the  dead'),  stands, 
in  Deut  xviii.  11,  for  two  Hebrew  words 
which  signify,  'one  who  inquires  of  the 
dead/    See  Astboloobb. 

NEESINGS,  in  Job  ill.  18,  from  T.  nose, 
'  the  nose/  is  the  same  aa  meetings,  the  s 
being  prefixed  for  the  sake  of  sound.    Well- 
beloved  renders, 
*  When  he  snorted!,  a  light  ahineth, 
And  his  eyes  are  as  the  eyeUds  of  the  dawn. 

'Bising  after  a  time  to  the  surface  of  the 
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water,  the  crocodile  throws  out  his  breath 
violentlyt  so  that,  with  the  influence  of  his 
small  bright  eye,  the  smitten  air  appears  to 
sparkle.  The  hieroglyphic  for  the  morning 
is  said  to  be  the  eye  of  a  crocodile. 

NEHEM1AH  (H.  Jehovah's  rest).  See 
Ezba. 

NEST  stands  for  a  Hebrew  word  rendered 
*  room '  in  Genesis  vi.  14  (comp.  marg.,  but 
generally  'nest,'  Numbers  xxiv.  21.  Dent, 
xxxii.  11).  It  is  also  used  derivatively,  as 
'  abode/  '  residence')  Jer.  xlix.  16.  Obad.  4). 
If  an  Israelite  found  a  nest,  he  was  not  to 
take  both  dam  and  young  (Deut  xxii.  6). 

NETHINIM  (H.  gift*,  Numbers  viii.  18, 
19),  servants  who,  under  the  Levites,  exe- 
cuted the  lowest  offices,  being,  as  their  name 
indicates,  given  or  assigned  thereto.  They 
appear  in  the  post-exilian  writings  (1  Ghron. 


ix.  2.  Ezra  ii.  43).  Having  the  Gibeonitea 
for  their  origin  (Joshua  ix.  21 — 27),  they 
were  increased,  probably,  by  prisoners  who 
had  become  proselytes.  Comp.  Neh.  x.  28. 
Among  them,  it  may  be  presumed,  were 
*  Solomon's  servants,'  or  slaves,  mentioned 
in  Ezra  ii.  60,  as  performing  service  in  the 
temple.  By  David,  two  hundred  and  twenty 
Nethiniras  were  appointed  to  that  duty  (x. 
20).  They  dwelt  partly  in  the  capital  (Neh. 
ill.  26),  and  partly  in  the  Levite  cities  (vii. 
73).  According  to  the  Talmud,  they  were 
despised,  and  not  allowed  to  marry  a  He- 
brew maiden. 

NETS  were  in  ancient  times  made  from 
flax,  hemp,  and  broom.  Flax  was  most 
commonly  used.  Netting  was  anciently  em- 
ployed in  the  construction  of  hen-coops  and 
aviaries,  in  the  amphitheatres,  and  for  fowl- 


ing. Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  has  from  paint- 
ings found  in  the  catacombs,  described  the 
nets  used  by  the  Egyptians  to  catch  birds. 
Bird-traps  were  also  made  by  stretching  a 
net  over  two  semicircular  frames,  which, 
being  joined  and  laid  open,  approached  to 
the  form  of  a  circle.  The  trap  was  baited, 
and  when  a  bird  flew  to  it  and  seized  the 


bait,  it  was  instantly  caught  by  the  sudden 
rising  of  the  two  sides  or  flaps.  In  hunting, 
it  was  usual  to  extend  nets  in  a  curved  line 
of  considerable  length,  so  as  in  part  to  sur- 
round a  space,  into  which  the  beasts  of 
ehase,  such  as  the  boar,  the  wild  goat,  the 
deer,  the  hare,  the  lion,  and  the  bear,  might 
be  driven,  through  the  opening  left  on  one 


side  (Is.  Ii.  20).    Referring  to  Egypt,  Isaiah     engraving  gives  a  specimen.     (Comp.  Hub. 
(six.  8)  speaks  of  drag  nets,  of  which  this     i.  15—17.    Pa.  cxli.  10.    Ezekiel  xxvi  5). 
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These  easting  nets  were  sometimes  in  Egypt 
thrown  round  the  bed  by  night,  to  keep  off 
the  gusts  by  which  (hat  country  is  infested. 
We  find  the  casting  net  twice  in  the  New 
Testament:  Matt  iv.  18.   Mark  i.  10. 

Fishing  nets  in  general,  diktua,  are  men- 
tioned in  the  following  passages :  Matt  It. 
20,  21.  Mark  i.  18.  Lnke  v.  2,  4—6.  John 
xxi.  6, 8,  11.  The  only  passage  of  the  New 
Testament  which  makes  express  mention  of 


the  drag  net,  is  Matt  xiii.  47,  48.  The 
easting  net,  which  can  enclose  only  part  of 
a  very  smell  shoal,  would  not  have  been 
adapted  to  the  object  of  this  parable.  In 
John  xxi.  6,  8,  11,  the  same  kind  of  net  is 
meant  The  angling  alluded  to  in  Is.  xix.  8, 
also  the  casting  net,  receive  illustration  from 
this  view,  taken  from  the  ruins  of  Hcrou- 
laneuxn. 


The  peasants  in  Persia  hunt  quails  by 
means  of  a  net,  which  is  carried  in  the 
hands  and  thrown  adroitly  over  the  game 
while  skulking  in  the  grass  or  the  stubble. 
To  this  end,  however,  they  must  resort  to  a 
measure  of  stratagem.  Two  sticks,  about 
four  feet  long,  with  one  end  of  each  set  in 
the  girdle,  rise  above  the  head  and  project, 
over  which  a  piece  of  cotton  cloth,  or  the 
skirt  of  the  garment,  being  thrown,  gives 
to  the  hunter  somewhat  the  appearance 
of  a  horned  animal.  And  as  he  moves 
slowly  through  the  field,  the  quails  merely 
attempt  to  hide  themselves  for  the  moment 
until  the  supposed  animal  shall  pass  by, 
unconscious  of  their  danger  till  caught 
under  the  net,  which  the  sportsman  must, 
however,  keep  carefully  concealed  till  the 
instant  he  throws  it ;  for  <  surely  in  vain 
is  the  net  spread  in  sight  of  any  bird'  (Prov. 
i.17). 

NETTLES.    8eeTHOB*s. 

N1BHAZ  (H.  a  barker),  the  idol  of  the 
Avites  (2  Kings  xvii.  31),  and  a  demon  in 
the  Sabian  religion,  was  served  with  impure 
rites.  Between  Berytus  and  Tripolis  was 
found  the  colossal  linage  of  a  dog,  whioh  was 
worshipped  by  the  natives  ss  a  protecting 
divinity.   This  probably  was  a  representation 


of  Nibhas.    Mercury  was  attended  by  a  dog. 
See  Idolatby. 

NICANOR  (O.  conqueror  of  me*),  one  of 
the  first  seven  deacons  of  the  Christian 
church,  who  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the 
seventy  disciples,  and  to  have  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom  in  the  isle  of  Cyprus. 

NICODEMU8  (G.  people  of  victory),  a 
Pharisee  and  member  of  the  Sanhedrim,  who, 
on  the  ground  of  his  miracles,  recognising 
that  Jesus  was  a  teacher  sent  from  God,  re- 
paired to  him  under  the  cover  of  night,  lest 
his  inclination  being  known  should  bring 
him  into  trouble  with  men  of  his  own  class, 
who  were  most  hostile  to  the  claims  of  Christ 
(John  iii.  1,  etc.).  He  seems,  however,  not 
to  have  escaped  suspicion ;  for  when  the  con- 
duet  of  Jesus  came  to  be  investigated  in  the 
great  council,  he  was  indirectly  charged  with 
being  one  of  his  followers,  on  his  claiming 
for  Jesus  the  right  of  not  being  condemned 
without  a  judicial  hearing  (vii.  60,  *to.).  On 
the  death  of  our  Lord,  Nioodemus,  to  show 
his  attachment,  brought  a  large  quantity  of 
antiseptio  and  aromatic  drugs,  in  order  to 
preserve  his  corpse  from  corruption,  thus 
showing  that  he  did  not  anticipate  the  resur- 
rection, and,  in  consequence,  that  his  ac- 
with  the  principles  of  the  new 
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religion  was  very  defective.  Probably,  had 
his  knowledge  been  more  complete,  his  faith 
would  have  been  more  firm  and  operative. 
His  convictions  went  far  enough  to  disturb 
his  outward  relations  and  the  peace  of  his 
mind,  but  they  failed  to  make  him  an  avowed 
friend  and  follower  of  the  Lord.  How  many 
like  him  are  now  within  the  Christian  fold ! 

NICOLAITANES,  a  sect,  members  of 
which  were  found  in  apostolic  days  in  and 
around  the  church  of  Ephesus,  supposed  to 
be  connected  with  the  Gnostics,  and  to  have 
fallen  into  licentious  practices  (Apoc.  ii.  6, 
10).  That  such  perversion  of  doctrine  and 
errors  of  conduct  existed  in  Ephesus  cannot 
be  doubted ;  that  they  might  be  formed  into 
the  shape  of  a  sect  is  not  improbable.  More 
cannot  be  said.  Some  have  identified  the 
Nicolaitanes  (10)  with  them  that  hold  the 
doctrine  of  Balaam  (14),  but  the  turn  of  the 
phrase  discountenances  the  attempt;  while 
the  '  also'  in  the  original,  which  should  be 
rendered  '  and  thou,'  shows  that  Nicolaitan- 
ism,  whatever  it  was,  was  not  confined  to 
Ephesus. 

NICOLAS  (G.  victory  of  the  people),  a 
Jewish  proselyte  of  Antioch,  who,  having  be- 
come  a  Christian,  was  elected  one  of  the 
seven  deacons  of  the  church  in  that  city. 
By  some  early  ecclesiastical  writers  he  is  con- 
nected with  the  Nicolaitanes,  on  the  ground 
that  they  had  Nicolas  for  their  founder,  or 
at  least  borrowed  the  authority  of  his  name. 
The  sole  warrant  for  this  notion  is  probably 
found  in  the  resemblance  of  the  two  desig- 
nations. 

N1COPOLIS  (G.  city  of  victory),  as  signi- 
ficant of  honour,  is  a  name  that  was  borne 
by  cities  in  Epirus,  Cilicia,  and  Thrace.  In 
one  of  these  Titus  was  requested  by  Paul  to 
meet  him.  Which  Nicopolis  was  meant  has 
been  much  debated  (Tit  iii.  12). 

NIGHT  (T.,  nacht,  G.),  the  darkness  as 
contrasted  with  the  light  of  day  (Gen.  i.  0). 
The  nights  in  the  East  during  summer  are 
very  cold  (Gen.  xxxi.  40.  Jer.  xzxvi.  30). 
The  night  was  by  the  Hebrews  originally  di- 
vided into  three  watches  (Ps.  lxiii.  0;  cxix. 
148).  The  first  was  reckoned  from  sunset 
to  ten  o'clock,  called  '  the  beginning  of  the 
watches'  (Lam.  ii.  19) ;  the  second,  from  ten 
to  two  in  the  morning,  '  the  middle  watch ' 
(Judg.  ii.  19)  ;  the  third,  from  two  till  six, 
<  the  morning  watch '  (Exod.  xiv.  24).  In 
the  time  of  Jesus,  the  Jews,  following  the 
Bomans,  divided  the  night  into  four  watches, 
each  three  hours :  the  first,  from  sunset  to 
nine  in  the  evening;  the  second,  till  mid- 
night (Matt  xxv.  6) ;  the  third,  till  cock- 
crowing  (Mark  xiii.  85) ;  the  fourth,  till 
sunrise,  or  till  six  in  the  morning  (xiii.  80. 
Matt  xiv.  20).  The  four  watches  are  men- 
tioned together  in  Mark  xiii.  30,  as  '  even, 
midnight,  cock-crowing,  morning.'  These 
were  the  periods  when  the  guards  or  watch- 
men were  relieved.    That  in  Jerusalem  there 


were  watchmen  who  traversed  the  city,  ap- 
pears from  Cant  iii.  3 ;  v.  7.   Ps.  cxxvii.  1. 

NIMROD,  son  of  Cush,  became  prover- 
bial in  the  most  ancient  periods  for  the  suc- 
cessful pursuit  of  hunting.  He  founded  a 
monarchy  in  the  land  of  Shinar,  Vhence 
arose  the  city  and  empire  of  Nineveh  (Gen. 
x.  8,  seq.). 

In  profane  history,  Nimrod  appears  aa 
the  mythical  founder  of  the  Assyrian  em- 
pire. Having  come  from  Egypt,  he  built 
Babylon  with  the  tower  of  Babel  (Birs  Nim- 
rood).  He  is  also  said  to  have  introduced 
among  the  Zend  nations  the  worship  of  fire. 
See  Asstbia. 

NINEVEH  (Ninus),  the  metropolis  of 
Assyria,  situated  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Tigris,  with  probably  a  suburb  on  the  west 
aide  (2  Kings  xix.  36.  Is.  xxxvii.  37.  Jonas 
iii.  6),  whose  founder  was  Ashur,  son  of 
Shem.  Another  explanation  refers  the  foun- 
dation to  Nimrod  (Gen.  x.  11),  accounted 
the  father  of  Ninus,  who  gave  his  name  to 
the  town.  Ninus  is  set  form  as  the  husband 
of  Semiramis.  Little  reliance,  however,  can 
be  placed  on  these  statements. 

Nineveh  was  a  very  great  city,  three  days' 
journey  in  circumference.  If  the  writer  in 
Jonah  iv.  11  speaks  of  children,  then  the 
number  of  its  inhabitants  would  amount  to 
some  two  millions.  Cyaxares,  king  of  the 
Medes  (cir.  604  A.  C),  destroyed  the  city, 
which  perished  utterly,  so  as  to  give  a  striking 
verification  of  prophecy  as  read  in  Zeph.  ii. 
18.  Emphatic  are  the  words  of  Strabo,  who 
says,  *  Nineveh  vanished.'  To  a  similar 
effect  is  language  employed  by  Herodotus. 
With  some  exaggeration,  Lucian  declares 
that  no  trace  of  the  city  remained.  Traces, 
however,  and  remains  of  Nineveh,  and  other 
cities  in  the  same  part  of  the  world,  have 
lately  been  discovered  and  are  still  present- 
ing themselves,  showing  a  degree  of  power 
and  wealth,  as  well  as  culture,  which  excite 
astonishment  and  admiration.   See  Asstbia. 

NISROCH,  an  idol  of  the  Ninevitea  (2 
Kings  xix.  37.  Is.  xxxvii.  88),  respecting 
the  form  and  attributes  of  which  there  is 
little  agreement  among  archaeologists,  some 
of  whom  hold  it  to  have  been  a  dove,  as 
symbolical  of  the  rescue  of  mankind  from 
the  deluge;  others  think  it  bore  the  shape 
of  an  eagle,  which  in  the  Persian  religion 
was  a  symbol  of  Ormuzd ;  and  others,  again, 
consider  it  was  a  representation  of  Saturn. 

Among  the  important  relics  of  ancient  art 
recently  disinterred  at  Nimroud  is  a  winged 
human  figure,  with  the  head  of  a  carnivo- 
rous bird.  This  sculpture  has  been  affirmed 
to  be  a  representation  of  that  Assyrian  divi- 
nity in  whose  house,  and  before  whose  altar, 
Sennacherib  was  murdered.  The  reason  as- 
signed for  this  opinion  is,  that  Nisrooh  is 
derived  from  a  Chaldee  root  signifying  *  to 
lacerate'  and  ( tear'  as  a  bird;  and  in  Ara- 
bio,  the  same  word  designates  the  vulture. 
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NITRE,  a  Hebrew  word  in  English  let- 
ters (Greek  nitron),  found  in  Prov.  xxv.  20. 
Jer.  ii.  22,  where  it  is  used  so  as  to  show 
that  it  denoted  an  alkali,  or  mineral  salt 
With  nitre  and  oil  soap  is  made. 

NO  (Coptic  city),  the  name  in  Ezek.  xxx. 
14.  Jer.  xlvi.  25,  of  Thebes  (from  the  Cop- 
tic tape,  or  thaba),  the  -capital  of  Upper 
Egypt;  called  also  No  Amon  (Nahura  iii.  8, 
marg.), '  the  City  of  Amon/  or  Amoun ;  that 
is,  Amoun  Ra,  or  royal  Amoun  {amoun  is 
'glory');  meaning,  as  is  intimated  by  the 
Greek  translation  of  the  name,  Diospolis, 
•  the  City  of  Zeus '  or  Jap  iter,  for  Thebes  was 
the  great  centre  of  his  worship.  Of  Amoun 
Ba  the  principal  titles  on  the  monuments 
are — •  Resident  in  Thebes/  'Lord  of  the 
Heaven/  'Lord  of  the  Thrones  of  the  World/ 
'  the  Great  God/  '  King  of  Eternity/  '  King 
of  the  Gods,'  '  Balancer  of  the  World.' 

By  reference  to  the  passages  above  given, 
it  will  be  found  that  Thebes  is  described  in 
Scripture  as  a  large,  populous,  and  flourish- 
ing seat  of  idolatry.  Abundant  verifications 
of  this  representation  still  remain  in  the  stu- 
pendous ruins  of  this  wonderful  place,  thus 
spoken  of  by  Homer,  or  rather  Pope : 

'  Not  all  proud  Thebes'  unrtvalTd  walls  contain 
The  world's  great  empress  on  th'  Egyptian  plain  ; 
That  spreads  her  conquest  o'er  a  thousand  states, 
And  pours  her  heroes  through  a  hundred  gates ; 
Two  hundred  horsemen  and  two  hundred  cars, 
From  each  wide  portal  issuing  to  the  wars.' 

Thebes,  before  Memphis  the  residence  ot 
the  kings  of  Egypt,  extended  itself  on  both 
banks  of  the  Nile ;  but  the  city,  strictly  so 
called,  lay  on  the  Arabian  or  eastern  side. 
On  the  Lybian  side,  Strabo  mentions  only 
the  Memnonium  and  the  two  sitting  colossal 
statues,  of  which  that  towards  the  east  is  the 
celebrated  Memnon,  reported  by  ancient  writ- 
ers to  utter  a  sound  at  the  rising  of  the  sun. 
This  sound  was  '  like  brass  when  struck.'  In 
the  lap  of  the  statue  is  a  stone  which,  on  being 
struck,  emits  a  metallic  sound  that  might  still 
be  made  use  of  to  deceive  a  visitor  predis- 
posed to  believe  the  powers  of  the  statue.  In 
the  block  behind  is  cut  a  space,  as  if  to  ad- 
mit a  person  who  might  lie  concealed  while 
performing  the  prodigy,  which,  while  to  ordi- 
nary mortals  it  gave  forth  only  one  sound, 
had  the  courtesy  to  receive  the  emperor 
Adrian  with  three  salutations.  The  city 
abounded  in  temples  and  other  indications 
which  still  present  it  to  the  mind  as  a  grand 
religious  metropolis,  recorded  to  have  been 
140  stadia,  or  some  seventeen  miles,  in  cir- 
cumference. See  i.  544.  The  description 
of  No  as  •  situate  among  the  rivers,  the  wa- 
ters round  about  her  whose  rampart  was  the 
tea,  and  her  wall  from  the  sea'  (any  large 
collection  of  waters  was  called  a  sea),  is  jus- 
tified by  not  only  the  Nile — and  the  canals 
led  from  the  river,  which  served  to  fortify 
the  city  as  well  as  irrigate  the  land — but,  as 
would  appear,  by  an  immense  lake  in  the 
Vol.  n. 


immediate  vicinity.  This  lake  (still  so 
called),  in  the  opinion  of. Wilkinson  (' Mo- 
dern Egypt  and  Thebes/  ii.  186),  covered  a 
plain  of  7300  feet  by  a  breadth  of  8000. 

NOAH  (H.  rest  or  comfort,  Gen.  v.  29 ; 
A.  M.  1642,  A.  C.  3906,  V.  2948),  son  of 
Lauiech  and  descendant  of  Shem,  offers  a 
biographical  subject  into  whose  details,  as 
they  are  found  together  in  Genesis  vi.  9 — ix. 
and  are  generally  well  known,  we  need  not 
here  enter,  the  rather  because  the  chief  point 
of  permanent  interest  connected  with  his 
history,  namely  the  deluge,  demands  a  brief 
consideration.  This  catastrophe  is  in  the 
Scriptures  set  forth  as  the  result  of  a  direct 
Divine  interposition  as  a  punishment  for 
men's  guilt,  and  as  being  co-extensive  with 
the  race  of  men.  Yet  great  mistakes  have 
been  made  by  expositors,  who,  with  their 
modern  conceptions  of  the  earth,  have  as- 
sumed that  the  deluge  of  the  Bible  covered  the 
entire  globe.  The  universality  intended  was 
that  of  Noah,  or  of  the  compiler  of  the  book 
of  Genesis,  of  the  extent  of  whose  earthly 
horizon  we  have  already  spoken  (see  Eabth, 
Edsh).  The  limits  of  Noah's  earth  defines 
the  boundaries  of  his  animal  world,  which 
could  have  comprised  nothing  more  than 
the  living  things  of  Western  Asia,  with  sur- 
rounding lands.  A  simple  reference  to  the 
mind  of  the  narrator  of  the  scriptural  deluge 
removes  difficulties  and  objections,  and  ena- 
bles us  to  take  our  stand  on  firm  ground 
when  we  refer  to  general  history,  where  we 
find  among  almost  all  ancient  nations  tradi- 
tional notices  of  local  floods ;  some  of  which 
bear  traces  of  being  either  derived  from  the 
same  source  as  the  Biblical  account,  or 
copied,  with  variations,  from  the  Mosaic 
narrative.  The  greatest  similarity  is  found 
in  the  Chaldssan  tradition,  which  is  to  the 
following  effect  (Joseph.  Antiq.  i.  3, 6) . 

To  Kisuthrus  from  the  first  man  were 
there  ten  generations,  as  Noah  in  Genesis  is 
the  tenth  from  Adam.  To  Kisuthrus  a  divi- 
nity, called  in  Greek  Chronos,  made  known 
that  a  flood  would  shortly  take  place.  At 
the  command  of  Chronos,  Kisuthrus,  hav- 
ing buried  in  the  sun-city,  Sippara,  written 
accounts  ot  the  first  ages,  built  a  great  ship, 
into  which  he  went,  accompanied  by  his  fa- 
mily and  friends,  and  with  all  kinds  of  four- 
footed,  flying,  and  creeping  animals,  and 
proceeded  towards  Armenia.  Three  days 
after  the  rain  ceased,  he  sent  out  birds  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  earth. 
Twice  they  came  back  flying;  the  second 
time,  they  had  slime  on  their  feet.  The  third 
time  they  returned  not.  Hereupon,  Kisuth- 
rus, with  his  wife,  daughters,  and  helms- 
man, quitted  the  vessel.  Erecting  an  altar, 
they  offered  sacrifices,  when  suddenly  they 
disappeared.  Those  who  had  remained  in 
the  ship  now  went  forth.  They  sought  for 
their  companions  in  vain.  At  length  Kisuth- 
rus informed  them  from  the  ether,  that  for 
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their  piety  they  had  been"  taken  to  heaven 
alive.  Under  his  directions  they  returned, 
disinterred  the  writings,  and  fixed  their  abode 
again  in  Babylon.  The  vessel,  however,  re- 
mained  to  later  ages  on  the  Armenian  hills. 
Correspondence  is  also  found  between 
these  accounts  and  that  of  the  Greek  Deu- 
calion. Lucian,  speaking  of  the  Syrian  god- 
dess at  Hierapolis,  remarks — 'When  I  in- 
quired how  old  her  temple  was,  and  what 
divinity  was  there  consecrated,  I  heard  ma- 
nifold narratives,  secret  and  public,  foreign, 
and  such  as  accord  with  what  the  Greeks 
affirm.  The  majority  say  that  Deucalion 
from  Scythia,  him,  I  mean,  who  was  in  the 
days  of  the  great  flood,  founded  the  temple. 
Now,  I  have  heard  the  history  of  Deucalion 
among  the  Greeks,  who  relate  that  the  pre- 
sent race  of  men  is  not  the  first,  but  that 
this  first  wholly  perished,  and  the  men  now 
in  existence  were  propagated  from  Deuca- 
lion. Those  first  men,  they  say,  were  violent 
and  did  much  injustice ;  they  observed  nei- 
ther oaths  nor  hospitality,  and  spared  no 
wanderer ;  on  which  account  they  were  pun- 
ished. The  earth  opened,  and  at  once  poured 
forth  much  water ;  streams  of  rain  fell ;  the 
sea  spread,  till  all  became  water,  and  men 
perished.  Deucalion,  however,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  wisdom  and  piety,  remained 
to  become  the  progenitor  of  a  new  race.  The 
manner  of  his  reseue  was  this :  he  built  a 
large  chest  (or  vessel),  into  which  he  went, 


with  his  wife  and  children.  Also  there  en- 
tered into  the  ark,  by  pairs,  swine,  hones, 
lions,  serpents,  and  whatever  animals  live 
on  the  earth.  He  took  them  all  in,  and  they 
did  him  no  harm ;  but  there  reigned  among 
them  much  amity,  given  them  of  Jupiter. 
Agreeably  to  this  account  of  Deucalion  re- 
lated by  the  Greeks,  the  inhabitants  of  Hie- 
rapolis say  that  a  great  opening  took  place 
in  their  land  which  swallowed  op  all  the 
water ;  and  after  this  had  taken  place,  Deu- 
calion built  an  altar,  and  raised  over  the 
opening  a  temple  to  Juno.  Twice  a  year  do 
they  still  bring  water  into  the  temple.  Not 
only  the  priests,  bnt  a  great  many  people 
of  Syria,  Arabia,  and  beyond  the  Euphrates, 
go  to  the  sea  and  draw  water,  which  they 
pour  into  the  temple  so  that  it  runs  into  the 
opening.  This,  they  say,  Deucalion  ordered 
in  commemoration  of  the  disaster  and  of 
the  deliverance/  In  another  place,  Lucian 
further  intimates  that,  in  order  to  escape 
destruction,  men  ascended  the  highest 
mountains  and  climbed  to  the  tops  of 
trees. 

A  remarkable  trace  of  a  Phrygian  tradition 
which  accords  with  the  Mosaic  flood,  is 
found  on  three  coins  whose  genuineness  is 
acknowledged  by  Eckhel.  One  of  these 
ooins,  which  were  struck  at  Apamea,  in 
Phrygia  (called  also  cibotot  or  ark),  in  the 
reign  of  the  emperor  Septimius  Severus  and 
some  of  his  successors,  is  here  presented. 


The  reader  sees  swimming  on  the  floods  a 
vessel,  in  which  sit  a  roan  and  a  woman. 

On  the  vessel  sits  a  bird;  another  flies 
towards  it  bearing  a  twig  in  its  feet.  Close 
thereto  stand  the  same  human  pair  on  solid 
ground.  The  most  remarkable  thing  is,  that 
on  the  vessel  is  seen,  in  Greek  letters,  the 
word  No. 

Noah's  dove  is  found  among  the  Greek 
traditions.  According  to  Plutarch,  a  dove 
let  out  from  the  ark  gave  by  her  return  a 
proof  to  Deucalion  that  the  rain  continued, 
and  by  her  not  returning,  that  the  sky  was 
become  serene.    The  'olive  leaf'  is  appro- 


priately mentioned,  for  olive  trees  are  still 
the  resort  of  doves.  It  appears  also  from 
Theophrastus,  that  they  remain  verdant  and 
grow  under  water. 

Traditions  which,  varying  in  accessories, 
agree  in  substance  with  the  Biblical  narra- 
tive of  the  flood,  are  found  in  the  New 
World.  The  aboriginal  Mexicans,  for  in- 
stance, had  narratives  of  the  creation  of 
the  world,  of  the  flood,  of  the  confusion  of 
tongues,  and  the  dispersion  of  nations. 
These  events  they  described  in  pictures. 
They  affirmed  that  all  men  were  drowned 
in  an  inundation;  only  one  man,  Koxeox, 
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saved  himself  and  Lis  wife  in  a  boat,  whence 
they  landed  on  a  high  mountain,  and  begot 
many  children,  which  were  all  dumb  till  a 
dove  from  the  top  of  a  tree  taught  them  to 
■peak,  but  so  diversely  that  they  could  not 
understand  each  other. 

Lttken  (Einkeit  da  Menschengeschl.,  44) 
states  that  the  tradition  ot  a  deluge  is  found 
among  all  nations.  '  The  Indians,  Chinese, 
ChaldsBans,  Greeks,  Celts,  as  well  as  the 
Americans  and  Negroes,  in  short,  every  se- 
parate tribe,  relates  to  us  a  tradition  respect- 
ing the  destruction  of  the  human  race  by  a 
great  flood.'  Ellis  found  it  at  Hawaii.  Alex- 
ander Y.  Humboldt  says  on  the  point  (Rate 
in  Equinoctial  gegend.,  iii  408),  '  This  an- 
eient  tradition  of  our  race,  which,  like  the 
remains  of  a  great  shipwreck,  we  find  scat- 
tered over  the  globe,  offers  a  topic  of  the 
greatest  interest  to  the  philosophical  student 
of  the  history  of  mankind.  As  certain  fami- 
lies of  plants,  notwithstanding  the  influence 
of  elevations  and  the  diversity  of  climates, 
retain  the  sump  of  a  common  origin,  so  the 
cosmogonical  traditions  of  nations  present 
such  features  of  similarity  as  excite  our 
astonishment  On  the  great  continent  as 
well  as  in  the  smallest  island  of  the  tranquil 
ocean,  it  is  in  each  case  the  nearest  and  the 
highest  mountain  on  which  the  remnants  of 
the  human  race  saved  themselves.' 

Whether  these  scattered  traditions  may  be 
considered  as  variations  of  a  common  be- 
lief and  evidences  of  a  common  fact,  whose 
origin  is  to  be  looked  for  before  the  disper- 
sion of  mankind ;  or  whether  they  are  merely 
fragments  commemorative  of  floods  which 
in  each  case  happened  in  the  several  coun- 
tries, they  serve  to  illustrate  the  Biblical 
narrative;  and,  understood  as  referring  to  the 
different  localities,  stand  in  no  relation  but 
one  of  harmony  with  facts  ascertained  by 
science  touching  the  surface  of  the  earth 
within  its  historical  period. 

It  is  in  keeping  with  the  great  aim  and  the 
universal  practice  of  the  Bible,  that  the  flood 
of  Noah  is  regarded  from  a  religious  point 
of  view.  Accordingly,  its  origin  and  purpose 
are  both  represented  as  divine.  And  with  en- 
gaging simplicity  is  the  rainbow  set  forth  as 
chosen  of  God  to  be  a  perpetual  memento  of 
the  causing  of  the  rain  and  the  consequent 
flood,  as  well  as  of  the  Divine  purpose,  the  per- 
manency of  which  thousands  of  years  have 
now  illustrated,  to  maintain  the  established 
order  of  things  free  from  being  broken  by  ano- 
ther deluge.  It  is  with  the  religious  instruc- 
tions of  the  sacred  narrative  that  we  are 
concerned ;  and  these,  dear  to  the  humblest 
capacity,  impressively  set  forth  God's  righte- 
ous judgment  on  wicked  men,  his  favour  to 
the  good,  no  less  than  his  long-suffering, 
benignity,  and  unfailing  faithfulness,  to  all. 

NOB  (H.  ditcourso),  «  the  city  of  the 
priests,'  lying  a  abort  hour  to  the  north-east 
ot  Jerusalem,  at  probably  the  modern  sl- 


Isawiyeh  (1  Samuel  xxi.  1 ;  xxii.  9).  See 
Michmash. 

NOD  (H.  wandering),  the  land  into  whioh 
Cain  was  driven  (Gen.  iv.  16)  ;  that  is, ' the 
land  of  wandering,'  the  word  being  the  same 
as  that  translated  « vagabond'  (14).  The 
name  appears  to  have  been  given  to  die  land 
after  the  event  Hence  it  may  be  seen  that 
the  narrative  came  from  a  mind  whose  point 
of  view,  compared  with  the  period  spoken  of, 
was  of  a  late  origin. 

NOISOME  (from  the  French  autre,  'to 
injure/  and  that  from  the  Latin  nocere),  sig- 
nifies that  which  is  '  injurious'  or  '  deadly' 
(Ps.  xci.  3).  One  of  the  Hebrew  words, 
havah,  rendered  '  noisome,'  is  also  trans- 
lated '  calamity  (Job  vi  2),  and  'mischief9 
(Ps.  Iii.  2).  The  other,  rag,  signifies  ' evil9 
(Gen.  ii.  9). 

NOSE,  THE,  (G.naw-),  was  among  the  He- 
brews conceived  of  as  the  seat  of  the  breath, 
and  consequently  of  life  itself  (Gen.  it  7; 
vii.  22.  Job  xxvii.  3.  Is.  ii.22),  whence,  in 
a  gross  anthropomorphism,  this  member  of 
the  human  frame  is  ascribed  to  God  (ExodL 
xv.  8.  2  Samuel  xxii.  9,  16).  To  such  an 
extent  was  it  required  that  priests  should 
be  unblemished,  that  one  who  had  a  flat  nose 
was  thereby  disqualified  (Leviticus  xxi  18). 
Cutting  off  the  nose  and  the  ears  was  a  bar- 
barous punishment  inflicted  on  oaptives  by 
the  Chaldeans  (Ezek.  xxiii.  25).  Prisoners 
taken  in  war  were  also  led  by  a  chain  fas- 
tened to  the  nose,  after  the  manner  prac- 
tised with  untamed  animals ;  and  hence  '  to 
put  a  hook  in  the  nose,'  is  to  subdue  and 
hold  in  subjection  (2  Kings  xix.  28,  35.  Is. 
xxxvii.  29).  The  Persians  in  their  fire- 
worship  held  vine  branches  to  their  nose, 
kiaaed  them,  and  moved  them  up  and  down, 
with  a  view,  it  is  thought,  of  driving  evil 
spirits  away.     Comp.  Ezek.  viii.  17. 

Nose-rings  were  worn  by  the  Hebrew  wo- 
men, to  whom,  indeed,  they  were  not  con- 
fined (Job  xlii.  11).  These  ornaments  seem 
to  have  given  our  translators  some  trouble. 
The  Hebrew  name  for  a  nose-ring,  nehtem, 
Syr.  xemamo,  they  render  in  Gen.  xxiv.  24, 
4  ear-ring,'  and  in  the  margin,  'jewel  for  the 
forehead,'  with  we  know  not  what  meaning. 
The  ear-ring,  however,  was  a  different  orna- 
ment (Ezek.  xvi.  12 ;  see,  however,  Exodus 
xxxii.  2,  3).  The  nose-ring  was  put  on  Be- 
bekah's  face  (the  8amaritan  copy  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch adds  the  words,  '  and  put  it  on  her 
face;'  comp.  47)  by  Abraham's  servant  in 
betrothing  her  to  Isaac  (Gen.  xxiv.  22,  47), 
was  worn  by  the  Ishmaelite  warriors  ( Judg. 
viii.  24,  25),  was  among  the  presents  made 
to  Job  (xlii.  11),  and  is  mentioned  as,  when 
1  in  a  swine's  snout,'  a  token  of  incongruity 
(Prov.  xi.  22) ;  also  as  an  elegant  ornament 
(xxv.  12.  Ezek.  xvi.  12.  Hos.  ii.  13.  Is. 
iii.  21),  and  an  article  in  a  woman's  valua- 
bles (Gen.  xxxv.  4).    See  Biho. 

NOTABLE  (L.),  that  which  is  worthy  of 
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note  or  being  marked,  that  which  attracts 
attention,  is  in  the  Hebrew  represented  by  a 
word  denoting  '  sight'  (Dan.  iv.  11) ;  hence 
in  Daniel  viii.  5,  ( a  notable  horn '  is  in  the 
original,  '  a  horn  of  sight'  (marg.) 

NUMBER  (L.  numirut)  stands  for  the 
Hebrew  manah,  with  the  idea  of  dividing  a 
whole  into  its  parts,  thence  of  what  is  sepa- 
rate and  individual,  and  so  to  count,  that  is 
to  go  over,  or  add  up,  several  individual  ob- 
jects (comp.  Numb,  xxiii.  10.  Is.  lxv.  12. 
Gen.  xiii.  10).  Hence  numbers  are  a  suc- 
cession of  such  objects,  and  addition  is  the 
original  process  of  numbering ;  as  into  addi- 
tion the  other  processes  can  still  be  resolved. 
With  the  science  of  numbers  the  Hebrews 
were  not  acquainted;  and  yet,  considering 
the  manifold  relations  of  trade,  commerce, 
civil  and  religious  life,  in  which  numbering 
was  required  among  them,  they  must  have 
had  no  small  practical  acquaintance  with 
the  subject.  That  they  possessed  skill  in 
the  management  of  large  compound  num- 
bers, appears  from  the  computations  pre- 
sented of  the  souls  that  formed  the  several 
tribes  (Numb.  hi.  22,  seq.  Exod.  xvi.  16). 
From  Exod.  xxx.  12,  compared  with  Numb, 
xxxi.  50,  it  is  seen  that  when  the  children 
of  Israel  were  numbered,  an  offering  from 
each  was  required,  on  pain  of  their  being 
visited  by  a  plague.  The  Cabbalists  declare 
that '  Satan  has  power  over  every  thing  that 
is  numbered.'  Hence  it  has  been  inferred 
that  numbering  the  people  lay  under  the  ban 
of  a  prims val  disapproval  or  prohibition. 
But  this  cannot  be  maintained  in  face  of  the 
faet  that  requirements  of  the  Mosaic  law 
involved  such  an  undertaking  (Exod.  xii.  3, 
seq.;  xvi.  16.  Numb.i.  2,  seq.).  In  allusion 
probably  to  the  idea  just  stated,  Satan  is  in 
1  Chron.  xxi.  1,  represented  as  prompting 
David  to  that  numbering  of  the  people 
which  brought  on  him  the  Divine  displea- 
sure ;  but  in  1  Sam.  xxiv.  I,  the  impulse  is 
ascribed  to  Jehovah  himself,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  Ood's  anger  being  kindled  against 
Israel.  This  representation  itself  may  be 
only  a  Hebrew  manner  of  describing  some 
improper  feeling  or  act  on  the  part  of  David 
(Is.  xlv.  7.  Amos  iii.  6);  and  from  the 
tenor  of  Joab's  expostulation,  as  well  as 
from  the  reason  assigned  by  David,  it  clearly 
appears  that  the  monarch  was  influenced  by 
unworthy  motives,  which  may  have  had  the 
effect  of  preventing  him  from  complying 
with  the  requirement  of  the  law,  as  before 
Stated. 

Ciphers  may  have  been  used  by  the  an- 
cient Hebrews,  since,  according  to  Gesenius 
(Getchichte  der  H.  Spr.f  173),  a  system  of 
ciphers  appears  on  the  Phoenician  coins  and 
Palmyrene  inscriptions,  which  may  in  India 
have  had  an  origin  common  with  that  of  our 
(as  we  term  them)  Arabic  numerals.  On 
the  Maccabean  coins,  however,  letters  hold 
(he  place  of  numerical  figures ;  so  that  they 


were  certainly  in  use  after  the  exile,  and  may 
have  been  before.  At  some  time,  we  know 
not  when,  these,  whether  ciphers  or  letters, 
were  converted  into  words — adjectives  of 
number.  The  employment  of  their  letters 
gave  the  Hebrews  two-and-twenty  numerical 
tokens.  A  decimal  mode  of  counting  is 
suggested  by  the  number  of  the  fingers  and 
toes;  but  whether  such  was  the  method 
practised  by  the  Israelites  we  are  unable  to 
say.  Indeed,  the  subject  is  among  the  dark- 
est in  Hebrew  antiquities.  On  the  assump- 
tion, however,  that  ciphers  (perhaps  some- 
times in  an  abbreviated  form )  and  the  let- 
ters of  the  alphabet  were  used,  difficulties 
connected  with  numbers  in  the  Bible  have 
been  in  part  explained,  or  at  least  traced  to 
their  probable  origin ;  yet  not  without  leav- 
ing, in  the  very  large  numbers  sometimes 
mentioned,  points  which  still  need  illustra- 
tion. We  give  one  or  two  instances,  which 
are  best  explained  under  the  idea  that  ciphers 
were  employed  by  the  writers.  According  to 
the  Hebrew  in  1  Sam.  vi.  19,  there  died 
50,070  Philistines,  which  the  Syriac  version 
reduces  to  5070.  In  1  Kings  iv.  26,  we  read 
that  Solomon  had  40,000  stalls  of  horses ; 
but  in  the  parallel  passage,  2  Chron.  ix.  25, 
only  4000.  From  2  Sam.  x.  18,  we  learn 
that  David  destroyed  700  chariots  of  the 
Ammonites ;  a  number  which,  in  1  Chron. 
xix.  18,  has  risen  to  7000.  In  the  last  pas- 
sage, the  English  translators  have  attempted 
to  remove  the  difficulty  by  the  aid  of  italics  ; 
wholly  in  vain.  In  these  cases  every  one 
can  see,  from  the  example  of  our  English 
numbers,  how  easily  700  might,  by  a  mis- 
take of  the  copyist,  be  written  7000.  Other 
instances  are  explained  more  easily,  on  the 
supposition  that  letters  were  employed ;  the 
rather  because  several  letters  of  the  Hebrew 
alphabet  resemble  each  other.  In  2  Sam. 
xxiv.  13,  the  famine  under  David  lasted 
seven  years ;  but  according  to  the  Seventy 
and  1  Chron.  xxi.  12,  only  three ;  the  letters 
denoting  seven  and  three  may  easily  be  taken 
the  one  for  the  other.  According  to  2  Chron. 
xxi.  20 ;  xxii.  2,  Jehoram  died  when  he  was 
forty  years  of  age,  leaving  a  son  aged  forty- 
two  ;  but  in  2  Kings  viii.  26,  this  son,  Aha- 
ziah,  was  twenty-two.  The  extraordinarily 
large  numbers,  which  sometimes  exceed  all 
probability,  Gesenius  ascribes  to  the  ten- 
dency in  oriental  history  to  hyperbole.  One 
or  two  instances  of  the  kind  we  give  from 
Winer.  <  The  number  of  600,000  male  Is- 
raelites that  quitted  Barneses  (Exod.  xii.  37), 
is  in  xxxviii.  26  (comp.  xxx.  12),  fixed  at 
608,550.  Adding  to  these  wives  and  chil- 
dren, 70  persons  must  in  430  years  have 
grown  into  nearly  2,000,000.  How  large 
must  we  suppose  the  land  of  Goshen  to  have 
been  in  order  to  support  this  mass  of  human 
beings,  who  in  part  lived  as  wandering 
Arabs.  The  seoond  number  would  make  the 
whole   population   nearly    three    millions. 
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And  how  could  these  have  found  space  and 
nourishment  in  the  rocky  valleys  of  Arabia 
Petrea,  and  conjointly  with  other  tribes, 
who  had  there  their  home  ?  At  a  later  pe- 
riod, in  the  time  of  David,  there  were  in 
Israel  and  Judah  1,300,000  *  valiant  men 
that  drew  the  sword'  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  9).  That 
would  make  the  population  of  Palestine 
amount  to  5,000,000.  Accordingly,  100,000 
must  have  lived  on  every  square  mile,  which 
no  one  will  consider  likely.  And  how  could 
Judah  alone  have  numbered  500,000  fighting 
men,  that  is,  at  the  least,  1,500,000  souls  ? 
According  to  2  Chrou.  xvii.  14,  uq.t  Jehosha- 
phat,  king  of  Judah,  had  an  army  of  1,160,000 
men.'  These  last  numbers  appear  exagge- 
rated, but  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  oriental 
armies  are  a  sort  of  levy  en  masse — the  whole 
male  population  under  arms,  rather  than  a 
comparatively  small  band  of  well-disciplined 
regular  soldiers. 

In  regard  to  the  number  of  Israelites  that 
left  £gyptt  the  first  question  to  be  determined 
is  the  time  during  which  they  were  in  that 
land.  Two  periods  are  ordinarily  given — 
namely,  430  years  and  215.  In  order  to  pro- 
cure the  latter,  the  former  is  supposed  to 
comprise,  with  the  time  spent  by  the  de- 
scendants of  Jacob  in  Egypt,  that  which  was 
previously  passed  in  Canaan  by  Abraham, 
after  the  Divine  prediction.  This  supposi- 
tion by  no  means  corresponds  with  the  lan- 
guage of  Scripture,  which  clearly  declares 
that  (not  Abraham,  but)  the  seed  of  Abra- 
ham :  '  Thy  seed  shall  be  a  stranger  in  a 
land  not  theirs,  and  shall  serve  them,  and 
they  shall  afflict  them,  four  hundred  years' 
(Gen.  xv.  13).  This  declaration  is  imme- 
diately afterwards  confirmed  by  the  state- 
ment, that  in  the  fourth  generation  they  shall 
come  hither  again  (16.)  The  term  '  gene- 
ration,' which  is  obviously  to  be  explained 
by  the  previous  words  as  comprising  a  cen- 
tury, has,  with  an  absurd  reference  to  modern 
notions,  been  made  to  indicate  only  thirty 
years,  or,  at  any  rate,  four  lives,  of  which 
two  were  incomplete.  Comp.  Deut  L  35 ; 
ii.  14.  Job  xlii.  16.  The  round  numbers, 
400  years  and  fourth  generation,  are,  in 
Exod.  xii.  40,  given  with  exactness ;  thus — 
'  the  sojourning  of  the  people  of  Israel  who 
dwelt  in  Egypt  430  years.'  A  similar  testi- 
mony is  borne  in  Acts  vii.  6,  by  Stephen. 
These  clear  statements,  however,  are  dark- 
ened by  an  addition  made  in  the  Greek  of  the 
Septnagint,  where,  after  the  words  (Exod. 
xii.  40),  'in  Egypt,'  we  read  'and  in  Ca- 
naan.' The  addition  is  found  also  in  Jo- 
sephus  (Antiq.  ii.  15,  2),  and  in  the  Sama- 
ritan text  of  the  Pentateuch.  Misled  by  this 
text,  Paul,  in  Gal.  iii.  17,  makes  use  of  the 
number  430  to  define  the  time  between  the 
promise  to  Abraham  and  the  giving  of  the 
law.  This  alteration  Bunsen  (Stelle  Egyp- 
tent,  i.  216),  who  prefers  the  reading  of  the 
original  Hebrew,  correctly  describes  as  a 


learned  expedient  to  meet  a  chronological 
difficulty.     Compare  Ewald's  Israel,  i.  455. 
The  question   then  recurs,  did  430  yean 
afford  a  sufficient  time  for  such  an  increase 
of  the  Israelites  as  the  sacred  text  implies  ? 
Let  it  be  observed,  that  though  the  Israelites 
were  in  a  foreign  land,  they  were  well  re- 
ceived, and  for  a  long  period  employed  partly 
in  agriculture,  partly  in  pasturage,  and  were 
in  most  favourable  circumstances  for  enjoy* 
ment  and  growth.    During  the  lifetime  of 
Joseph  and  the  next  generation  (Exod.  i.  6), 
they  are   expressly  recorded   to  have  'in- 
creased abundantly.'      And  this  augmenta- 
tion of  their  numbers  was  made  the  pretext 
for  the  measures  taken  to  oppress  them  (7, 
seq.).    These  steps,  however,  were  only  in 
part  effectual,  for  still  the  people '  multiplied 
and  waxed  very  mighty*  (20).     In  such  a 
land  as  that  of  Goshen,  and  with  a  range 
over  other  parts  of  the  country,  the  Israelites, 
with  whom  the  reproductive  principle  has 
always  been  of  extraordinary  power,  were  not 
less  likely  to  double  their  numbers  in  five- 
and-twenty  years  than  any  other  body  of  hu- 
man beings  known  in  history.    Of  the  house 
of  Jacob  seventy  persons  (males,  save  one  or 
two)  went  down  into  Egypt  (Gen.  xlvi.  27), 
with  others,  comprising  generally  Jacob, 'his 
sons  and  his  sons'  sons,  and  his  daughters 
and  his  sons'  daughters,  and  all  his  seed'  (7). 
The  seventy  were  male  heads  of  families 
(Ewald,  i.  466).    These  with  their  wives 
make  140.    But  they  had  children.    If  we 
reckon  only  two  (12,  comp.  xlvi.  9,  21)  to 
each  family,  we  have  then  140  grown  persons 
and  280  children,  in  all  420  persons.    This 
number,  doubling  itself  in  every  five-and- 
twenty  years,  would  in  300  years  amount  to 
above  four  millions  six  hundred  thousand 
persons.    If  we  omit  the  children  from  our 
reckoning,  then  seventy  males  and  seventy 
females,  or  140  persons,  would,  at  the  same 
rate  of  increase,  come  in  430  years  to  more 
than  eighteen  millions  of  souls.    We  do  not 
affirm  that  such  was  the  Hebrew  population ; 
but  we  are  justified  in  declaring  that  the 
increase  alleged  in  the  Scriptures  is  within 
the  limits  of  possibility. 

Norton  endeavours,  from  considerations  of 
a  general  nature,  to  maintain  the  shorter  pe- 
riod of  215  years,  notwithstanding  the  express 
and  unmistakeable  language  of  Scripture. 
The  value  of  those  considerations  may  be 
estimated  by  the  fact,  that,  instead  of  draw- 
ing his  media  of  proof  from  primaeval  times, 
he  refers  to  '  changes  that  have  taken  place 
since  the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth 
century  of  our  era'  ('Genuineness  of  the 
Gospels,'  ii.,  Notes,  ex.).  In  a  primitive 
race  and  a  new  country,  the  generative  fa- 
culty must  have  acted  with  a  potency  to 
which  no  parallel  can  be  found  in  modern 
days,  while  a  prevalent  longevity  would  of 
itself  go  far  to  augment  the  population. 
Many  things  also  conspire  to  show  that 
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Egypt  was  densely  peopled  in  the  earlier  pe- 
riods of  its  history.  A  teeming  population 
was  encouraged  not  only  by  the  climate,  but 
the  ease  with  which,  on  so  proline  a  soil, 
the  neoessaries  of  life  were  procured.  Nor- 
ton, indeed,  objects  that  Goshen  was  not 
large  enough  to  contain  the  alleged  popula- 
tion. But  what  was  there  to  restrain  the 
Hebrews  within  any  strict  or  narrow  limits  ? 
They  long  lived  on  terms  of  amity  with  the 
Egyptians,  with  whom  they  obviously  min- 
gled. And  Joseph's  elevation  and  celebrity 
made  the  whole  nation  popular  and  influ- 
ential. On  the  East,  those  who  were  more 
inclined  to  a  nomad  life  ranged  freely  abroad, 
pasturing  their  flocks.  On  the  West,  others 
passed  over  into  the  Delta,  and  gave  them- 
selves to  the  more  stationary  pursuits  of  agri- 
culture. Consult  Lengerke,  Kenaan,  pp.  370 
and  427,  where  the  reader  may  find  that 
learned  writer's  opinion,  that  on  the  Sina- 
itie  peninsula  the  Hebrews  were  partly  sup- 
plied with  sustenance  by  the  ordinary  ope- 
rations of  trade.  He  also  remarks,  '  The 
wanderings  of  the  Israelites  have  been  well 
compared  with  the  march  of  Asiatic  armies, 
lor  instance  the  Persians  under  Xerxes,  in 
which  similar  difficulties  occur  when  yon 
reflect  how  the  latter,  on  a  small  space, 
could  find  sustenance  for  many  months.' 
Lengerke  also  and  Ewald  (Gesehichte  des 
Volkes  Israel),  two  persons  whose  opinions 
are  not  of  a  character  to  induce  them  to 
show  favour  to  the  scriptural  narrative,  give 
their  judgment  in  favour  of  the  longer  pe- 
riod of  430  years  (L.  368  ;  E.  i.  454).  The 
former,  admitting  the  existence  of  difficulty 
in  regard  to  the  period,  remarks,  '  The  num- 
ber 430  is  in  accordance  with  1  Kings  vi.  1, 
and  the  Egyptian  Chronology  of  Manetho ; 
and  if  the  date  may  be  carried  back  to  the 
time  when  Joseph  was  sold  into  Egypt,  there 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  a  period  of  400 
years  has  historical  recollections  on  which  to 
rest '  (368).  The  latter  speaks  thus :  *  That 
Israel  remained  430  years  in  Egypt  (Exod. 
xii.  40),  is  the  ancient  testimony  of  the  ori- 
ginal documents.'  On  the  whole  of  this 
point  these  words  of  Ewald  have  an  impor- 
tant bearing : — '  But  here  arises  a  difficulty 
In  treating  of  the  narratives' respecting  the 
sojourning  of  Israel  in  the  wi&erness  during 
that  long  period.  We  know,  according  to 
the  original  sources  of  information,  the  ex- 
act number  of  the  tribes  in  the  time  of 
Moses.  In  Numb.  i.  seq.  is  there  given  a 
eensus  of  the  people  as  it  was  taken  at  Si- 
nai, from  which  it  appears,  that  of  men 
eapable  of  bearing  arms  from  twenty  years 
old  and  upwards,  the  Levites  being  excepted, 
there  were  603,650.  In  Numb.  xxvi.  is  ano- 
ther estimate  given,  relating  to  the  last  days 
of  Moses'  life,  after  the  people  had  endured 
the  privations  of  the  desert.  The  number 
of  the  warriors  is  not  much  lessened,  being 
now  601,730.    The  people,  in  consequence, 


most  have  been  two  millions  strong.  But  all 
modern  travellers,  from  the  expedition  of 
Bonaparte  to  Biippel,  De  la  Borde,  and  Ro- 
binscm,  state,  in  part  from  accurate  calcu- 
lations, that  at  present  the  peninsula  of  Si- 
nai has  not  more  than  6000  inhabitants,  and 
are  of  opinion  that,  considering  its  unpro- 
ductiveness, it  could  not  support  a  greater 
number.  How,  then,  could  so  many  Israel- 
ites for  so  many  years  have  supported  them- 
selves there?  and  that,  too,  While  in  the 
south  Midianites,  and  in  the  north  Amalek- 
ites,  dwelt  in  the  country  at  large.  If  you 
attempt  to  remove  this  difficulty  by  suppos- 
ing that  the  documents  refer  to  these  early 
times  the  numbers  of  a  later  period,  you  do 
the  book  an  injury.  It  is  true  that  the  his- 
torical particulars  of  the  book  are  not  to  be 
rigidly  followed.  Yet  a  comparison  of  the 
numbers  as  given  at  different  times  and 
under  different  circumstances,  shows  that 
they  must  rest  on  old  historical  facts :  the 
leaders  named  as  presiding  over  each  tribe 
are  historical  It  is  equally  indubitable  that 
the  writer  had  before  him  ancient  registers, 
which  he  employed  in  performing  his  task. 
We  cannot,  moreover,  deny  that  the  penin- 
sula was  then  able  to  support  more  human 
beings  than  at  present  The  land  is  now 
abandoned;  you  are  unable  to  infer  from 
what  it  now  does,  what  it  did  of  old  for  the 
support  of  human  life.  The  degeneracy  of 
its  inhabitants  may  have  allowed  the  worse 
features  of  nature  to  gain  the  upper  hand, 
which  in  their  turn  would  act  detrimentally 
on  the  character  of  the  population,  and  so 
cause  its  gradual  reduction,  and  prevent  the 
return  of  an  original  fertility '  (ii  201 ). 

Indeed,  Lepsius,  in  his  recent •  Tour  to  the 
Peninsula  of  Sinai'  (1846),  giving  of  other 
parts  a  less  unfavourable  opinion,  speaks  in 
glowing  terms  of  the  vegetable  treasures  of 
Wady  Feiran,  at  the  base  of  Mount  Jerbal, 
which  in  his  opinion  is  the  true  Sinai.  We 
subjoin  the  substance  of  his  statement: — 
1  When  we  had  got  to  the  end  of  Wady  es- 
Sheikh,  the  lowly  herbage  and  tufts  of  grass 
were  succeeded  by  tall  shrubs  of  tamarisk, 
with  which  the  valley  was  filled  from  one 
end  to  another.  It  was  quite  a  new  sight 
to  us  to  ride  along  a  path  which  wound 
through  green  and  fresh  bushes  without 
thorns.  There  had  once  been  here  an  ele- 
vated basin  containing  water,  a  lake  which 
had  not  then  found  an  outlet  Farther  on 
the  tamarisks  grew  into  a  thick  wood,  the 
luxuriant  branches  of  which  we  were  fre- 
quently obliged  to  bend  back,  in  order  to 
clear  a  passage  through  it  The  surface  was 
verdant  with  a  great  variety  of  grasses  and 
vegetable  productions.  Some  of  the  stems 
of  the  tamarisks  were  from  two  and  a  half  to 
three  feet  in  diameter.  Where  these  did  not 
grow,  a  thick  palm-forest  commenced,  which 
soon  overspread  the  whole  valley  with  its 
luxuriant  foliage.     All  of  a   sudden    the 
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ground  became  wet  and  black,  and  a  clear 
little  brook  rippled  from  under  the  bushes, 
and  gushed  bright  and  sparkling  down,  wa- 
tering the  whole  valley,  which  was  coYered 
with  a  net-work  of  turf,  moss,  and  reeds ; 
under  the  palms,  tamarisks,  a  kind  of  aca- 
eia,  and  several  other  trees.  The  edge  01 
the  brook  was  carpeted  with  pretty  blue  flow- 
en,  Yery  like  our  forget-me-not,  and  delicate 
■lender  clusters  of  pink  and  white  blossoms, 
looking  like  wool.  The  bushes  were  full  of 
singing  birds.  I  observed  walls  and  ditches 
with  gardens  inside  them,  in  which  excel- 
lent wheat  was  growing.  Tobacco  also  was 
planted,  and  many  other  herbs  employed  for 
medicinal  and  culinary  purposes.  I  was  in- 
formed that  even  grapes  are  grown  there. 
On  the  edges  of  the  valley  and  the  little  side 
valleys  were  inhabited  huts.  Men  also  we 
met  in  pretty  considerable  numbers.  Flocks 
of  goat  and  sheep  were  lying  in  the  brook, 
under  the  shade  of  the  trees,  and  children  were 
playing  in  the  water.  On  a  peak  at  a  distance 
we  descried  the  ruins  of  a  convent,  and  at  its 
foot  a  deserted  village.  From  a  hillock  we 
could  see  along  the  valley  before  and  behind, 
over  a  green  carpet  of  thick  palm-tops,  be- 
tween which  peeped  out  the  walls  of  orchards 
and  corn-fields.  We  soon  came  to  the  ruins 
of  the  old  convent  of  Feiran,  the  most  an- 
cient in  the  peninsula,  mentioned  in  the 
fourth  century  as  a  bishop's  residence.  To 
the  left  lay  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  church ; 
on  the  right  was  the  old  town  of  Feiran, 
containing  about  one  hundred  stone  houses, 
now  used  by  the  Arabs  for  drying  their 
grain.' 

We  leave  the  statement  unfinished  be- 
cause we  have  adduced  enough  to  show  that 
the  peninsula  is  not  a  continued  and  un- 
broken waste.  Indeed,  in  its  numerous  val- 
leys vegetation  is  still  found,  and  its  quails 
are  almost  literally  without  number.  In 
these  Tales  the  Israelites  would  of  course  be 
distributed,  and  there  they  would  find  food 
for  man  and  beast.  In  our  opinion,  how- 
ever, the  difficulty  has  been  magnified  by 
an  erroneous  principle  of  interpretation. 
Had  the  Scriptures  intimated  that  Moses 
and  his  people  were  left  to  their  own  re- 
sources, and  the  ordinary  supplies  of  the 
soil  and  of  commerce,  the  anxiety  felt  on  the 
point  would  have  been  just  and  natural. 
The  aid  of  miracle  is,  however,  expressly 
alleged — a  cause  which,  with  those  who  ad- 
mit its  reality,  is  perfectly  competent  to 
supply  deficiencies  and  sustain  the  Hebrew 
nation  till,  under  the  discipline  of  seclusion, 
it  should  have  given  birth  to  a  new  raoe, 
less  unfit  for  accomplishing  the  high  and 
benign  purposes  of  Qod. 

In  reference  to  the  population  which  Pa- 
lestine could  in  the  days  of  its  prosperity 
support,  we  must  direct  the  reader  to  the 
remarks  already  made  (see  Canaan,  Land, 
Ac.),  while  we  are  not  prepared  to  deny  that 


the  large  numbers  found  in  connection  with 
this  subject  as  well  as  others,  may  justify  a 
doubt  whether  we  have  them  now  as  they 
were  originally  written. 

Some  numbers  in  the  Bible  seem  to  have 
been  of  so  much  importance,  that  they  have 
gained  the  name  of  sacred.  Of  these,  seven 
is  the  most  noticeable,  as  it  is  found  in 
every  part  of  the  volume,  to  which  indeed  its 
influence  is  by  no  means  limited ;  for  as  its 
prevalence  and  power  depended  on  the  hea- 
venly bodies,  for  instance, '  the  seven  planets' 
(including  the  sun  and  moon),  and  the  revo- 
lution of  the  moon  in  rather  more  than  four 
times  seven  weeks,  so  were  they  recognised 
in  most  parts  of  the  civilized  world  (Gen.  vii. 
2;  viii.  10;  xxix.  27.  1  Sam.  x.  8.  Ezek. 
xxxix.  12.  Dan.  ix.  24.  Matt  xv.  84,  mo. 
Acts  vi.  8.  Apoc.  i.  4;  viii.  2,  6).  As  a 
multiple  of  seven,  seventy  occurs  frequently 
in  the  sacred  writings.  To  the  later  philo- 
sophising Jews,  seven  was  full  of  import  and 
mystery.  This  number  also  entered  inti- 
mately into  the  speculations  of  the  Pytha- 
goreans. Seven  consists  of  two  factors,  three 
and  four.  The  former  has  been  termed  '  the 
divine  number.'  Speculations  connected  with 
it  are  found  in  most  nations,  for  to  a  mind 
endeavouring  to  penetrate  the  mystery  of 
creation  and  life,  an  active  or  begetting,  and 
a  passive  or  bearing  power,  with  the  conse- 
quent offspring,  appeared  at  once  an  obvious 
fact  and  a  satisfactory  solution.  The  oc- 
currence of  three  in  the  Hebrew  writings,  as 
might  be  expected  from  the  unspeculative 
character  of  the  people,  is  not  connected  with 
transcendental  theories.  Comp.  Oen.  xviii. 
2;  xlii.  17.  Exod.x.  22.  Josh.ii.  16.  Judg. 
xiv.  14.  Eccl.  iv.  12.  2  Sam.  xxiv.  12.  Ezek. 
xxi.  14.  Jonah  ii.  1.  Matt  xxviL  40.  Acta 
x.  16.  These  writings,  as  consecrated  to  a 
strict  monotheism,  are  free  from  such  an  in* 
fluence  of  three,  as,  prevailing  among  the 
heathen,  tended  to  spread  three,  and  as  three, 
so  several  multiples  of  three — in  other  words, 
innumerable  divinities  through  the  world; 
nor  is  it  till  the  simple  elements  of  the  Mo- 
saic system  had  been  corrupted  by  philoso- 
phical speculations,  that  notions  of  the  kind 
found  expression  in  Hebrew  letters.  The 
yery  essence  of  God,  however,  who  is  con- 
summate perfection,  includes  in  itself  three 
relations — the  present,  the  past,  and  the  fu- 
ture. This  quality  has  been  found  in  the 
import  of  the  name  Jehovah,  and  is  described 
in  the  epithets  found  in  Rev.  i.  4, '  who  is, 
and  who  was,  and  who  is  to  come.'  Comp. 
Exod.  iii.  14.  Numb.  vi.  24,  uq.  Is.  vi.  8. 
Ps.  Iv.  17.  Four  has  also  a  symbolical 
meaning  among  most  ancient  nations.  This 
may  be  seen  in  the  prevalent  notions  of '  the 
four  elements,'  •  four  points,'  and  « four  quar- 
ters of  the  world ;'  and  is  connected  in  its 
origin  with  prevalent,  and,  so  to  say,  natural, 
divisions  of  time,  as  morning,  noon,  evening, 
midnight :  the  year  also  divides  itself  into 
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four  seasons.  In  the  Hebrew  writings,  ac- 
cordingly, we  find  *  the  four  corners  of  the 
land'  (Ezek.  vii.  2),  and  *  the  four  winds  of 
heaven'  (Zech.  ii.  6).  See  also  Ezek.  i.  ft, 
6.  The  name  Jehovah,  which  in  Hebrew 
consists  of  four  letters,  and  whioh,  being  the 
specific  Hebrew  appellation  of  Ood,  was  ac- 
counted holy  and  only  to  be  used  by  his 
priests  in  the  temple  service,  was  in  degene- 
rate times  made  the  subject  of  speculation, 
and  alluded  to  with  awe  under  the  title  of 
*  the  name  of  four/  in  Greek,  the  tetragram- 
maton.  Ten,  moreover,  as  the  concluding 
number  in  the  decimal  series,  was  anciently 
a  distinguished  number,  whose  presence  and 
influence  may  be  extensively  traced.  Hence 
tithes  or  tenths  are  of  almost  universal  pre- 
valence. Lightfoot  observes — '  In  the  num- 
ber ten  the  Jewish  people  much  rejoiced, 
both  in  sacred  and  in  civil  concerns.'  Ac- 
cordingly we  find  the  Decalogue,  the  ten 
words  or  Commandments,  which  lay  at  the 
basis  of  the  Mosaic  religion.  Next,  however, 
to  the  number  seven,  forty,  or  ten  times  four, 
is  most  frequently  found  in  the  Bible.  Moses 
was  forty  days  and  forty  nigh  to  with  Jehovah 
in  the  mount  (Exod.  xxxiv.  28).  The  rain 
that  brought  the  flood  lasted  the  same  time 
(Gen.  vii.  4) ;  and  for  forty  days  the  flood 
itself  was  upon  the  earth  (18).  Comp.  viii. 
6 ;  xxv.  20 :  xxvi.  84 ;  xxxii.  10.  Exod.  xvi. 
8ft.  Josh.  xiv.  7.  Judg.  iii.  11.  1  Sam.  iv. 
18.  2  Sam.  v.  4.  Matt  iv.  2.  Acts  i.  3.  We 
must,  however,  distinguish  in  these  numbers 
between  what  is  the  product  of  speculation 
and  mythology,  and  what  ensues  from  natu- 
ral phenomena  and  historical  facts.  The 
former  may  so  shape  and  colour  narratives 
as  to  destroy  their  reliableness.  The  latter, 
operating  on  the  mind,  and  through  it  on 
•vents,  rather  than  immediately  on  records, 
leaves  history  untainted.  Nor  are  we  in  any 
ease  to  assume  the  operation  of  the  former, 
without  sufficient  evidence  of  its  actual  ex- 
istence in  the  particular  nation  and  the 
period  of  its  history  of  which  we  speak.  No 
more  does  the  mere  recurrence  of  a  number 
prove  that  the  number  itself  had  any  influ- 
ence in  giving  their  shape  to  alleged  events 
with  which  it  is  connected.  That  recurrence 
may  be  purely  accidental,  or  it  may  result 
from  the  operation  of  causes  wholly  distinct 
and  remote  from  any  perverting  effect  on  the 
record.  The  time  that  Moses  was  in  the 
mount,  and  that  whioh  Jesus  passed  in  the 
wilderness,  was  alike  forty  days.  This  rela- 
tion of  identity  may  exist  apart  from  any 
other;  as  much  as  two  men  may  bear  the 
same  name,  and  be  no  further  related  than 
in  their  having  a  common  nature  and  a  com- 
mon country. 

The  number  of  the  beast  in  Rev.  xiii.  18, 
which  has  occasioned  so  much  trouble  and  so 
many  explanations,  may  probably  be  Lateinot, 
or  Roman,  thus  expressed  in  Greek  letters, 
with  their  numeric  equivalents : 
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The  writer  has  here  recourse  to  the  Cab- 
balistic arts  prevalent  in  his  day,  apparently 
with  a  view  to  escape  persecution  from  im- 
perial Rome.  He  furnishes,  however,  some 
aid  towards  solving  the  riddle,  by  saying  that 
it  is  the  number  or  name  of  a  man,  not  a 
beast  He  also  refers  to  the  art  whence  the 
explanation  is  to  come,  by  the  words, '  Here 
is  wisdom,'  that  is,  a  Cabbalistic  secret 

*  Benary  (Professor  Benary,of  Berlin)  re- 
marks, that  in  the  Talmud  and  other  Rab- 
binical writings  the  name  of  Nero,  in  the 
form  of  "10$.  P"1J  often  occurs.  This 
amounts  numerically  to  the  number  of  the 
beast;  q.  d.  00+200+ 6 +  50,  and  100  + 
60  +.200,  added  together,  equal  066.  Nor 
is  this  all.  There  was  another  method  of 
writing  and  pronouncing  the  name  of  Nero, 
approaching  nearer  to  the  Roman  method. 
This  was  IDp.  V)3,  Nero  Cesar,  whioh 
amounts  numerically  to  just  616,  and  thus 
gives  us  a  good  ground  of  the  diverse  read- 
ing whioh  Irensjus  found  in  some  Codices. 
This  is  surely  a  remarkable  coincidence. 
The  same  name,  pronounced  after  the  Greek 
and  Hebrew  analogy,  equals  numerically  the 
sum  of  666 ;  but  spoken  in  the  Latin  way, 
it  amounts  to  616,  which  is  the  rival  read- 
ing* (Stuart's  Commentary  on  the  Apoca- 
lypse/ Vol.  ii.,  Excurus  iv.  457). 

NUTS  are  found  among  the  present  of 
the  fruits  of  the  land,  Palestine,  whioh  Ja- 
cob bade  his  sons  take  down  to  Joseph. 
Nuts,  therefore,  must  have  been  indigenous 
to  the  country,  and  doubtless  among  its  best 
productions.  This  is  true  of  the  fruit  of 
the  pistachio-nut  tree,  for  which  8yria  was 
of  old  celebrated,  and  which  is  most  proba- 
bly what  is  here  intended.  The  pistachio 
(pistachio,  vera)  grows  wild  in  Palestine,  and 
produces  kernels  or  nuts  which  have  a  deli- 
cate flavour,  and  are  eaten  both  cooked  and 
uncooked.  The  word  in  Gen.  xliii  11,  ren- 
dered nuts,  is  botneem,  which,  stripped  of 
its  plural  form,  recals  the  modern  Arabio 
buirn,  which  is  applied  to  the  pistaci*  ttrt- 
binthus  of  Linnaeus. 

Another  term,  egohv,  translated  'nut'  in 
Cant  iii.  11,  represents  the  walnut,  both 
tree  and  fruit,  which  are  known  to  grow  in 
Palestine. 

NYMPHAS  (G.),  a  Christian  of  Laodi- 
cea,  whose  seal  made  him  open  his  house 
for  the  purposes  of  Christian  worship  and 
instruction  He  appears  in  the  Greek  Ca» 
lendar  as  a  Saint  (Coloss.  iv.  10). 
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OAK  (Ger.  eiche)  is  the  representative  of 
several  forms  of  a  word,  alah,  from  a  root 
denoting  *  power/  which  seem  in  general  to 
signify  trees  distinguished  for  their  size  and 
strength,  and  comprising  species  of  the  oak 
and  terebinth.  The  former  tree  is  specifically 
railed  alohn;  hence  the  place  where  Debo- 
rah, Rebekah's  none,  was  buried  beneath 
Bethel,  under  an  oak,  was  called  Allon-ba- 
chuth,  *  the  oak  of  weeping '  (Gen.  xxxv.  8). 
Bashan  was  celebrated  for  its  oak-forests 
( Isaiah  ii  18.  Ezek.  xxvii.  6.  Zech.  xi.  2), 
which  in  other  parts  also  grew  on  hills 
(Hos.  iv.  13).  Strength  is  mentioned  as  a 
quality  of  the  oak  (Amos  ii.  9),  which  mast 
be  understood  relatively ;  for  in  Syria,  oaks, 
which  are  not  very  common,  do  not  reach 
the  large  proportions  which  Englishmen  are 
accustomed  to  connect  with  the  name.  Five 
or  six  species  of  the  oak  are,  however,  found 
in  Palestine,  chiefly  on  high  lands,  to  which 
they  impart  an  appearance  of  dignity. 

Another  term,  ehlah,  found  in  the  English 
in  1  Sam.  xvii.  2,  19;  xxi.  9,  rendered  (Gen. 
xxsv.  4.  Judg.  vi.  11 )  *  oak,'  appears  to  be  the 
terebinth  tree,  or  butm  of  the  Arabs,  found 
by  Robinson  ('Researches,'  i.  307)  on  the 
western  side  of  the  mountains  of  Judah, 
also  in  a  broad  valley  in  Southern  Palestine. 
He  describes  it  as  *  an  immense  butm  tree 
(ptitacia  tereHnthus),  the  largest  we  saw  any 
where  in  Palestine,  spreading  its  boughs  far 
and  wide  like  a  noble  oak.  This  species  is 
without  doubt  the  terebinth  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament' The  butm  is  not  an  evergreen.  Its 
small-feathered,  lancet-shaped  leaves  fall  in 
the  autumn  and  are  renewed  in  the  spring.  The 
flowers  are  small,  and  are  followed  by  small 
oval  berries,  hanging  in  clusters  from  two  to 
five  inches  long,  resembling  much  the  clus- 
ters of  the  vine  when  the  grapes  are  just  set 
In  Palestine  the  tree,  when  on  the  mountains, 
rises  to  the  height  of  more  than  twenty  feet 
In  the  plains  it  is  very  much  larger.  The 
tree  is  long-lived. 

OBADIAH  (H.  tenant  of  Jehovah)  is  a 
name  borne  by  three  influential  persons  in 
the  Old  Testament,  one  or  other  of  whom 
has  been  identified  with  the  person  whose 
name  stands  among  the  twelve  minor  pro- 
phets as  the  author  of  a  short  *  vision '  (i. 
1).  But  these  three  (1  Kings  xviii.  3,  seq. 
2  Chron.  xvii.  7 ;  xxxiv.  12)  lived  before  the 
writer  of  these  one- and -twenty  verses  could 
have  composed  his  piece.  He  therefore  be- 
longs to  that  class  of  scriptural  characters  of 
whose  life  history  has  left  us  nothing  but  a 
name. 

The  vision  treats  of  the  unbrotherly  (10) 
conduct  of  Edom  (Esau)  in  its  hostility  to  the 
Jews  (Jacob),  especially  as  evinced  towards 
the  latter  at  the  time  when  they  were  going 


into  exile  at  Babylon  (11),  immediately  after 
which  the  Edomites  plundered  Jerusalem. 
In  punishment  of  these  misdeeds,  the  writer 
announces  that  heavy  calamities  shall  fall 
on  their  country,  while  Israel  shall  possess 
its  land  in  continued  prosperity. 

Some  parts  of  this  prophecy  are  found  In 
Jeremiah  xlix. ;  namely,  Obad.  1—4,  Jar. 
14—16.  Obad.  0,  6,  Jer.  9,  10.  Obad.  8, 
Jer.  7.  Hence  arises  a  question  whether 
Obadiah  borrowed  from  Jeremiah,  Jeremiah 
borrowed  from  Obadiah,  or  both  borrowed 
from  a  common  source.  The  latter  is  a 
mere  supposition,  and  is  opposed  by  the 
fact  that  Obadiah's  prophecy  is  a  well-or- 
dered and  connected  whole.  This  fact,  with 
other  verbal  considerations,  have  weighed  with 
critics,  so  that  the  preponderance  of  their  tes- 
timony is  in  favour  of  the  originality  of  Oba- 
diah. If  this  conclusion  is  correct,  another 
seems  to  follow,  namely,  that  '  The  Book  of 
the  Prophet  Jeremiah,'  if  not  written,  re- 
ceived additions  after  the  captivity ;  for  to  us 
it  is  evident  (10—14,  20)  that  Obadiah's 
vision  is  posterior  to  that  event.  See 
Jebemiah. 

OBLATION  (L.).    See  Offebivos. 

OFFENCE  (L.  offendo,  *  I  strike  againstf) 
is  the  rendering,  in  1  Sam.  xxv.  39,  and  Is. 
viii.  14,  of  the  Hebrew  michshol,  which,  from 
a  root  signifying  *  to  fall,'  or  '  cause  to  fall,' 
is  in  Lev.  xix.  14.  Jerem.  vi.  21,  translated 
'  stumbling-block,'  and  in  Ezekiel  xviii.  30, 
1  ruin.'  In  the  New  Testament,  we  find  *  of- 
fence' standing  (Rom.  xiv.  20)  for  the  Greek 
protkomma,  which  in  ix.  32,  33 ;  xiv.  13,  20, 
is  rendered  ( stumbling-stone.'  Comp.  1  Pet 
ii.  8.  In  Matt  xvL  23,  *  offence'  stands 
for  the  Greek  tkandalon  (Eng.  scandal),  also 
translated  (Rom.  xi.  9)  '  stumbling-block.' 
After  the  same  manner,  the  verb  tkandaliMo 
means,  ( to  cause  or  occasion  any  one  to 
fall '  (Matt  v.  29 ;  xi.  0.  Mark  ix.  42). 

OFFERINGS  (T.  in  Hebrew,  eorban, 
1  gift,*  Mark  vii.  11).  The  custom  of  mak- 
ing offerings  to  the  Divinity  as  a  token  of 
gratitude,  and  a  means  of  conciliating  fa- 
vour or  appeasing  wrath,  is  found  not  only 
among  all  nations  of  antiquity,  but  also  in 
less  cultivated  peoples  and  tribes  of  modern 
days.  The  Americans  present  as  gifts  and 
offerings  to  their  gods,  corn  from  their  fields 
and  animals  that  they  have  captured  in  the 
chase.  They  throw  into  the  fire,  in  honour 
of  the  sun,  tobacco  and  other  vegetables 
which  they  use  in  its  stead.  Into  the  sea 
also  and  the  rivers  they  cast  things,  in  order 
to  mark  their  respect  for  the  divinities  of 
the  water.  Other  oblations  are  made  to 
'  the  Great  Spirit'  The  Iroquois  lay  on 
the  roofs  of  their  cabins  branches,  •ears  of 
corn,  and  ^»i*w*i»,  as  offerings  to  the  sun. 
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In  general,  men  hare  offered  to  their  goda 
those  object!  which  were  of  highest  account 
among  themselves;  since  in  this  way  they 
thought  they  presented  what  was  most  ac- 
ceptable (1  Sam.  jet.  15).  Henoe  the  offer- 
ing of  material  objects  exhibits  religion  on 
its  human  side,  being  an  effort  made  by  man 
rather  than  a  servioe  required  of  God,  the 
offerings  of  whose  choice  are  moral  and  spi- 
ritual in  their  nature,  and  educational  in 
their  design  and  tendency  (Pa.  Ii.  10,  17). 
In  agreement  with  this,  offerings  appear  to 
have  been  made  long  before  they,  as  a  por- 
tion of  the  oonsuetndinary  religion  of  the 
Hebrews,  were  adopted  and  put  under  regu- 
lations by  Moses  (Qen.  iv.  8,  4) ;  being  ori- 
ginally acceptable  to  God,  not  because  they 
were  ordained  by  him,  but  because  they  be- 
tokened sentiments  of  becoming  faith  and 
piety  on  the  part  of  his  worshippers  (He- 
brews zi.  4);  though,  in  conformity  with 
men's  earliest  conceptions  of  Deity,  the  Al- 
mighty is  represented  as  propitiated  by  pre- 
sents affording  him  gratification  (Gen.  viii. 
SI ;  corap.  Numb.  xv.  8),  and  as  consuming, 
by  specially  divine  means,  sacrifices  that 
were  well-pleasing  in  his  sight  (Lev.  ix.  28, 
24.  Judg.  vi.  21 ;  comp.  1  Kings  xviii.  88). 
As,  however,  the  Hebrews,  under  God's  fos- 
tering care,  grew  out  of  their  material  no- 
tions, there  arose  among  them  men  endued 
with  a  fuller  portion  of  the  Divine  Spirit, 
who  taught  the  utter  uselessness  of  all  mere 
external  offerings,  and  in  so  doing  expressly 
disallowed  the  childish  notion  that  God  was 
pleased  or  benefitted  by  gifts  from  his  crea- 
tures (Ps.  L  8,  uq.  Is.  i.  11,  teq.)t  demand- 
ing, instead  of  oblations  of  meat  and  drink, 
the  sacrifices  of  a  pure,  contrite,  and  obe- 
dient soul  (16,  uq.)t  and  so  preparing  the 
way  for  that  lofty  religion  of  his  Son,  in 
which  there  is  neither  priest,  altar,  nor  sa- 
crifice, except  such  as  are  purely  spiritual 
in  their  nature  and  operation  (Heb.  x.  1— 
22.   Col.  ii.  16.    I  Cor.  v.  7). 

The  relation,  then,  which  Moses  bore  to 
the  sacrifices  was  permissive  and  regula- 
tory. Hence  is  explained  the  strong  lan- 
guage of  disapprobation  employed  by  the 
prophets  against  the  abused  practice  of  of- 
ferings prevalent  in  their  days  (Amos  v.  21 
—26.  Mioahvi.  6—8.  Jerem.  vii.  21—28), 
especially  the  latter  passage,  in  which  God 
declares  that  he  commanded  the  Israelites 
not  to  sacrifice,  but  to  obey.  This  state- 
ment, which  has  been  urged  by  Norton 
(•  Genuineness  of  the  Gospels,'  Additional 
Notes,  VS9)  against  the  Mosaic  origin  of 
the  Pentateuch,  may  be  further  expounded 
in  the  language  of  Ephrem  the  Syrian  (ii. 
114) : — 'The  prophet  admonishes  the  He- 
brews that  it  is  not  in  the  sacrifices,  but  in 
the  divine  law,  that  they  will  find  the  sure 
means  of  salvation ;  for  that  law  God  him- 
self wrote  with  his  finger  on  tables  of  stone, 
and  consigned  it  to  the  custody  of  the  chil- 


dren of  Israel.  But  the  other  precepts, 
such  as  the  rites  of  priests  and  sacrifices, 
have  little  value  in  the  eyes  of  God.  Con- 
sequently, he  did  not  place  them  at  the  head 
of  his  law  at  the  exodus  from  Egypt  At  a 
later  period,  Moses,  by  oommand  of  God, 
prescribed  these  ordinances  on  account  of 
the  weakness  of  his  people  and  of  the  hard- 
ness of  their  heart,  lest  they  should  despise 
a  naked  religion,  and  attaoh  themselves  to 
false  gods,  whose  worship  they  saw  embel- 
lished with  splendid  pomps  and  ceremo- 
nies.' 

Offerings  being  received  by  Moses  into 
his  system,  were  modified  and  ordered  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  create  essential  distinc- 
tions between  them  as  practised  by  the  He- 
brews and  as  observed  by  idolaters,  while 
also  they  were  carefully  made  subservient  to 
the  great  ends  of  the  Mosaic  economy.  The 
problem  which  Moses  had  to  solve  involved 
the  determination  of  what  was  the  best  prac- 
ticable constitution  for  his  people  in  their 
actual  condition.  In  cou  sequence,  he  was 
often  obliged  to  make  his  ideal  subject  to 
modification  from  realities  whose  existence  he 
could  not  disown,  greatly  though  he  may  have 
deplored  their  character.  Much,  therefore, 
of  what  stands  as  part  of  his  code  of  laws,  he 
rather  received  than  enjoined ;  and  when,  in 
connection  with  them,  express  injunctions 
are  found,  these  injunctions  are  to  be  con- 
sidered as  the  legislator's  means  for  adapt- 
ing to  his  polity  prescriptive  and  hereditary 
usages  which  he  could  not  uproot,  or  which, 
on  the  whole,  he  thought  not  unsuited  to 
the  high  purposes  that  he  had  in  view  as 
his  ultimate  aim. 

The  objects  to  be  offered  in  the  Mosaic 
religion  were  in  general  such  as  the  country 
produced  and  usage  had  established.  Of 
whatever  sort,  they  were  required  to  be  the 
best  of  their  kind,  pure,  dean,  and  faultless 
(Lev.  xxii.  20.  Numb.  xix.  2.  Comp.  He&. 
ix.  14.  1  Pet.  i.  19.  2  Pet  iii.  14).  Animals 
under  eight  days  old  were  not  to  be  offered 
(Lev.  xxii.  27).  Sheep,  goats,  and  calves 
sacrificed,  were  generally  a  year  old  (Lev. 
ix.  3 ;  xii.  6 ;  xiv.  10).  In  peace-offerings, 
male  or  female  quadrupeds  might  be  pre- 
sented (Lev.  iii.  1)  ;  in  sin-offerings,  a  female 
was  enjoined  (iv.  28,  82;  v.  6);  in  burnt- 
offerings,  males  were  required  (i.  3).  Some 
latitude  of  choice  as  to  kind  was  also  per- 
mitted :  thus  a  burnt-offering  might  be  from 
the  herd  or  the  flock  (i.  3)  ;  for  sin-offerings, 
bullocks  (iv.  3)  or  goats  (ix.  15)  were  slain. 
That  animals  were  slaughtered  in  sacrifice 
under  the  Mosaic  laws  is  certain,  though 
some  benevolent  persons,  a  kind  of  Christian 
Pythagoreans,  have,  under  the  influence  of 
their  dislike  to  the  shedding  of  blood,  been 
led  by  false  notions  of  the  authority  of  the 
Mosaic  observances,  to  maintain  that  the 
sacrifioe8  spoken  of  in  the  Old  Testament 
were  not  slaughtered   animals,  bat   mere 
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images  of  bullocks,  goats,  &c.,  made  of  some 
vegetable  paste.  Equally  unwarranted  is 
the  notion  that  the  Hebrews  were  originally 
addicted  to  human  sacrifices,  which  in  truth 
pious  men  among  thenVregarded  with  horror 
(Ps.  evi.  37.  Is.  lxvi.  3.  2  Kings  zvi  3). 

Offerings  may  be  divided  into  two  classes 
— bloody,  or  those  of  the  animal  kingdom ; 
bloodless,  or  those  of  the  vegetable  world ; 
in  the  choice  of  which  the  legislator  may 
have  had  reference  to  the  idolatry  of  Egypt 
and  Canaan,  so  as  to  work  against  error  and 
superstition  by  exhibiting  as  slain  and  de- 
stroyed the  very  objects  whioh  others  wor- 
shipped. This  would  be  rendered  the  more 
striking  by  the  mode  observed  when  the 
offering  was  made;  for  he  who  sacrificed  an 
animal,  presented  it  at  the  entrance  of  the 
sanctuary,  placing  his  hand  on  its  head  to 
indicate  his  victim  and  mark  his  own  act  in 
the  case.  He  might  slay  the  victim  himself 
or  leave  the  office  to  the  priests;  but  the 
latter  received  the  blood,  and  sprinkled  it 
over  the  altar.  Some  of  the  best  parts  were 
then  burnt  on  the  altar,  such  as  the  fat  of 
the  entrails,  the  kidneys,  with  their  fiat,  the 
liver,  and  the  fat  tail  of  the  sheep.  The 
rest  of  the  victim  was  disposed  of  according 
to  the  particular  sacrifice  intended  in  each 
ease,  for  there  were  four  species  of  bloody 
offerings: — I.  The  whole  burnt-offering;  II. 
The  sin-offering ;  III.  The  trespass-offering ; 
IV.  The  peace-offering.  The  whole  burnt- 
offering,  holocaust,  was,  after  being  cut  to 
pieces,  burnt  entire  on  the  altar  (Lev.  i.), 
except  the  skin,  which  belonged  to  the 
priests  (viL  8).  This  was  either  a  public 
sacrifice,  as  in  the  morning  and  evening  ob- 
lation, and  days  of  high  festival ;  or  a  means 
of  private  worship,  as  one  of  the  victims 
offered  on  the  days  of  their  purification  by  a 
Naxarite  (Numb.  vi.  11),  a  leper  (Lev.  xiv.), 
and  an  unclean  woman  (xv.).  Burnt-offer- 
ings might  also  be  made  as  free-will  gifts  by 
strangers  as  well  as  Israelites  (Numb.  xv. 
14).  Thus  the  second  temple  received  these 
oblations  from  Ptolemy  Euergetes  and  Au- 
gustus. The  sin-offering  and  the  trespass- 
offering  resemble  each  other,  and  it  is  not 
easy  to  mark  precisely  their  differences  (Lev. 
vi.  1—7 ;  vii.  1—10).  The  forms  for  both 
were  the  same.  The  fat  parts  were  burnt, 
the  remainder  fell  to  the  priest  In  certain 
eases,  the  remains  of  the  sin-offering  were  to 
be  burnt  without  the  camp  (iv.  12,  21 ;  xvL 
27).  These  oblations  were  not,  as  were  the 
other  sacrifices,  accompanied  by  offerings 
and  libations,  and  they  could  be  offered  in 
those  cases  only  which  the  law  prescribed. 
According  to  the  rabbins,  the  chief  differences 
between  the  two  were  these :  the  sin-offering 
might  be  taken  from  any  one  of  the  four 
animals  chiefly  used  as  victims,  that  is, 
sheep,  goats,  oxen,  and  doves ;  the  trespass- 
offering  must  be  a  sheep  or  a  lamb :  the  first 
often  formed  part  of  the  public  worship,  the 


second  was  offered  only  by  individuals  to 
expiate  certain  personal  faults  specified  by 
law:  the  former  was  in  certain  eases  pre- 
sented by  an  individual  conscious  of  an  in- 
voluntary sin ;  the  latter  served  to  ease  the 
conscience  of  a  person  who  doubted  whether 
he  had  sinned  or  not 

Peace-offerings  were  made  in  obedience  to 
a  vow  or  voluntarily,  sometimes  as  a  token 
of  gratitude;  in  the  last  case,  a  peace-offer- 
ing was  accompanied  by  a  vegetable  oblation, 
and  termed  a  thanksgiving  (Lev.  vii.  12). 
Sometimes  a  peace-offering  was  commanded 
by  the  law,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Nazarite 
(Numb.  vL  14),  and  the  two  lambs  at  the 
festival  of  first-fruits  (Lev.  xxiii.  19).  The 
priests  were  to  eat  the  flesh  in  the  latter 
case,  while  in  the  sacrifices  of  individuals 
they  obtained  only  certain  parts  of  the  vic- 
tim, which  they  might  share  with  their  fami- 
lies; these  parts  were  the  breast  and  the 
right  shoulder,  made  use  of  in  the  ceremony 
of  heaving  and  waving — 'the  wave -breast 
and  the  heave-shoulder'  (Lev.  vii.  28,  uq.). 
All  the  rest,  except  the  portions  destined  for 
the  altar,  was  used  in  a  social  repast,  similar 
to  what  is  found  in  the  writings  of  Homer 
(comp.  Numb.  xxv.  2). 

Besides  these  formal  sacrifices,  we  refer  to 
a  symbolical  proceeding,  in  which  an  animal 
was  killed  instead  of  an  unknown  manslayer 
(Deut  xxi.  1 — 9).  Similar  in  nature  was 
the  slaughter  of  the  red  heifer  (Numb.  xix. 
1 — 10),  in  which,  according  to  Spencer, 
Moses  intended  to  destroy  the  veneration 
manifested  towards  the  cow  by  the  Egyptians. 
A  red  heifer  may  have  been  required  be* 
cause  red,  among  that  superstitious  people, 
was  the  colour  of  evil  (comp.  Is.  i.  18). 

The  second  class,  meat  or  vegetable  offer- 
ings, consisted  for  the  most  part  of  wheat* 
flour  and  olive-oil.  The  offering  of  the 
woman  accused  of  faithlessness  was  of  bar- 
ley. Now  the  Hebrews  offered  pure  flour, 
with  oil  and  incense ;  now  cakes  of  fine  flour 
mingled  with  oil  (Lev.  ii.  4).  Salt,  as  a  sign 
of  alliance  with  God,  was  always  required 
therewith  (Numb,  xviii.  19),  but  no  leaven 
nor  honey  was  allowed.  The  latter  was  for- 
bidden, probably  because  of  its  tendency  to 
ferment,  and  it  was  copiously  employed  by 
the  Sabeans  in  their  sacrifices. 

Vegetable  or  meat-offerings  were  either 
public  or  private.  The  former,  presented  in 
the  name  of  the  whole  people,  were  in  num- 
ber three: — I.  The  first-fruits,  offered  during 
the  Passover  (Lev.  xxiii.  10,  teq.)  ;  II.  Two 
wave-loaves,  offered  at  the  feast  of  weeks  (17) ; 
III.  The  twelve  loaves  of  shew-bread,  re- 
newed every  sabbath  (Lev.  xxi  v.  5 — 9).  Pri- 
vate meat-offerings  were  of  four  kinds : — I. 
The  sin-offering,  indulgently  allowed  in  the 
case  of  those  who  were  too  poor  to  purchase 
even  two  turtle-doves  (Lev.  v.  11).  II.  The 
offering  of  jealousy,  made  by  a  woman  sus- 
pected of  being  unchaste — it  was  of '  barley- 
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meal'  (Numb.  ▼.  15).  With  these  two  there 
was  need  neither  inoense  nor  oil.  III.  The 
priest's  offering,  made  when  he  first  entered 
on  his  office,  at  the  times  of  the  morning 
and  evening  sacrifice  (Lev.  vi.  14,  teq.). 
According  to  the  rabbins,  the  high-priest 
repeated  this  offering  every  day.  IV.  Vo- 
luntary offering,  or  an  offering  made  in  obe- 
dience to  a  tow.  Of  these  offerings,  a 
handful  was  consumed  on  the  altar,  the  rest 
fell  to  the  priests;  but  the  offering  of  the 
priest  belonged  exclusively  to  the  altar. 

Besides  these  there  were  drink-offerings 
(Gen.  xxxv.  14.  Exod.  xxix.  40).  These 
were  of  wine  (Lev.  xxiii.  13),  which  was 
poured  around  the  altar,  according  to  Jose- 
phus,  or  into  a  pipe  which  led  to  the  altar, 
according  to  the  rabbins. 

Meal-offerings  and  libations  accompanied 
the  burnt-offerings  and  the  peace-offerings, 
but  not  those  for  sin  or  trespass,  exoept  in 
the  case  of  the  leper  (Lev.  xiv.  21).  The 
quantity  of  flour,  oil,  and  wine,  was  propor- 
tioned to  the  importance  of  the  victim 
(Numb.  xv.  1,  teq.). 

Incense  also  was  a  species  of  offering. 
Incense  was  offered  every  day  in  the  temple, 
on  the  altar  specially  appropriated  to  the 
purpose  (Exod.  xxx.  34). 

We  may  also  place  under  the  general  head 
of  offerings,  first-fruits  and  tithes  of  all  the 
produce  of  the  land,  whioh  was  presented  at 
the  sanctuary,  and  became  the  property  of 
the  priests  and  Levites.  Every  first-born 
male  child  was,  moreover,  sacred  to  Jehovah, 
and  was  presented  at  the  sanctuary  one  month 
after  birth.  To  redeem  him  there  was  paid 
a  price  whioh  was  fixed  by  the  priest,  but 
must  not  exceed  five  shekels.  The  first-born 
of  an  unclean  animal  was  to  be  redeemed  or 
slain,  or  sold  for  the  advantage  of  the  sanc- 
tuary, the  first-born  of  a  clean  animal  was 
to  be  used  in  a  peace-offering ;  if,  however, 
he  had  any  blemish,  the  proprietor  might 
redeem  him  (Exod.  xiii.  2,  12,  13).  Moses 
refers  the  consecration  to  Jehovah  of  the 
first-born  to  the  deliverance  from  Egypt 
(14) ;  but  in  Gen.  iv.  4,  the  practice  is  car- 
ried back  to  Cain.  Finally,  every  thing 
might,  in  virtue  of  a  vow,  be  offered  to  God. 
The  usage  of  making  vows  was  much  ob- 
served in  the  ancient  world.  Moses  allowed 
it  to  remain  without  giving  it  peculiar  sanc- 
tions (Dent  xxiii.  23),  while  he  imposed 
thereon  certain  restrictions  (Numb.  xxx.). 
Every  tiling  vowed  to  God  might  be  re- 
deemed (Lev.  xxvii.). 

The  multiplication  of  offerings,  and  their 
debasement  by  idolatrous  practices,  were  re- 
strained by  Moses,  when  he  required  that 
they  should  be  made  at  the  sanctuary — that 
is,  first  the  tabernacle  and  then  the  temple. 
Death  was  the  penalty  for  the  infraction  of 
this  law,  whioh  also  tended,  in  its  working, 
to  preserve  the  unity  of  the  nation  (Lev.  L 
8;  iii.  2;  xvii.  4,  teq.  Dent  xii.  S,  teq.; 


oorap.  1  Kings  xii.  27).  The  law  was 
sometimes  broken  (1  Kings  iii.  2,  3.  1  Sam. 
vii  17.   Judg.  ii.  5 ;  vi.  26). 

The  number  of  victims  was  on  some  oc- 
casions very  great  At  the  dedication  of  his 
temple,  8olomon  sacrificed  22,000  oxen  and 
120,000  sheep  (2  Chron.  vii.  0).  In  the 
days  of  Josephus  (Jew.  War.  vi.  9,  3), 
265,500  Iambs  were  offered  at  the  Passover. 
8ee  Atokkment. 

It  was  a  very  ancient  custom  to  divide  in 
two  animals  offered  in  sacrifice.  Abraham 
observed  it  (Gen.  xv.  10).  Cyril  derives 
the  observance  from  the  Chaldees.  Some 
find  an  indication  of  the  usage  in  the  He- 
brew berith,  «  a  covenant,'  as  denoting  in  its 
root  division  or  severance.  The  practice 
seems  to  have  been  that  those  who  formed 
the  engagement  passed  between  the  two  pans 
of  the  sundered  bodies,  indicating  thereby 
that  he  who  was  faithless  to  the  covenant 
was,  after  the  same  manner,  to  be  cut  in  two. 

'  Drink-offerings  of  blood,'  in  Ps.  xvi.  4, 
has  reference  to  the  custom  of  several  an- 
cient nations  of  drinking  wine  offered  to  the 
gods  mixed  with  blood,  especially  when  de- 
sirous of  binding  themselves  to  any  fearful 
undertaking.  A  beverage  of  the  kind  was 
among  the  Romans  termed  vinum  atsiratum, 
from  attir,  which,  in  the  Oscar  tongue,  sig- 
nified *  blood.'  Comp.  Sallust  Cat,  22. 
Zech.  ix.  7.   Lev.  iii.  17 ;  xviL  10. 

In  2  Tim.  iv.  6,  Paul  saying,  *  I  am  now 
ready  to  be  offered,'  alludes  to  the  custom 
found  in  most  ancient  nations  of  pouring 
oil  or  wine  on  the  head  of  a  victim,  just 
previous  to  its  receiving  the  fatal  blow. 
Literally  Paul  says,  'I  am  a  libation;'  in 
other  words,  'the  sacrificial  wine  is  now 
being  poured  on  my  head,  and  I  am  about 
to  be  slain  as  an  offering.' 

Among  the  heathen,  as  well  as  the  Jews, 
it  was  usual  in  many  offerings  for  only  a 
part  of  the  victim  to  be  burnt  on  the  altar ; 
the  remainder  was  ordinarily  consumed  with 
friends.  This  led  to  an  abuse  in  the  primi- 
tive church.  Many  Christians,  newly  eon- 
verted,  believing  that  an  idol  was  nothing, 
and  that  the  distinction  between  clean  and 
unclean  had  ceased,  ate  what  was  set  before 
them,  without  inquiring  whether  or  not  it 
had  been  offered  to  some  pagan  divinity. 
The  same  was  their  disregard  in  meat  pur- 
chased at  the  shambles.  Other  recent  con- 
verts held  it  improper  to  eat  anything  offered 
to  idols,  as  if  such  an  act  were  a  recognition 
of  their  godhead.  The  apostle  Paul  gave  it 
as  his  opinion  that  a  Christian  was  free  in 
this  respect  to  eat  of  any  wholesome  food 
(1  Cor.  x.  25,  teq.).  Yet  he  desired  that  the 
law  of  love  should  be  observed,  which  re- 
quires us  to  abstain  from  any  step  which 
would  grieve  or  mislead  a  weaker  brother 
(viii.  4,  teq.).  A  study  of  the  language  and 
feelings  found  in  Scripture  on  this  point  will 
show  that  the  writings  in  which  they  are 
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recorded  most  have  been  composed  at  the 
very  time  that  Christianity  was  producing  its 
first  great  changes  in  the  midst  of  a  society 
which  hitherto  had  been  Jewish  or  heathen 
(comp.  Acts  xv.  29). 

An  unavowed  reference  to  the  feasts  which 
in  all  nations  followed  the  'slaughter'  of 
victims  offered  in  sacrifice,  seems  to  be 
found  in  James  v.  5  ;  the  rather  because  the 
allusion  there  made  to  sensual  excesses  cor- 
responds to  the  license  that  often  prevailed 
on  such  occasions  in  connection  with  pagan 
rites. 

OFFSCOURING  is  an  appropriate  render- 
ing of  a  term  used,  in  I  Cor.  iv.  13,  by  Paul 
to  denote  the  contempt  and  ill-treatment 
which  he  and  his  associates  experienced  from 
the  world. 

The  word,  in  the  previous  member,  namely 
'filth/  stands  for  a  Greek  term,  perikathar- 
wtata,  which  shows  that  the  writer  referred  to 
a  custom  prevalent  among  the  ancient  Greeks, 
by  which,  when  they  wished  to  free  a  city 
from  the  wrath  of  the  gods  inflicted  for  some 
sin,  they  took  a  person  from  the  lowest  rank, 
dressed  him  in  splendid  raiment,  and  some- 
times made  him  an  object  of  special  rever- 
ence, but  at  last  offered  him  on  the  public 
altar,  and  cast  his  ashes  into  the  sea.  Paul 
compares  himself  and  the  other  apostles  (9) 
with  victims  of  the  kind,  since  they,  in  pub- 
lishing the  gospel,  exposed  themselves  to 
ignominy  and  death.     Comp.  Phil.  ii.  17. 

OIL  (Ger.  oei)  stands  in  Numb,  xviii.  12, 
&c.,  for  yitthahr,  from  a  root  signifying  *  to 
shine'  (comp.  Ps.  civ.  15);  also  in  Gen. 
xxviii.  18,  for  another  word,  shehmen,  denot- 
ing '  fat'  (Numb.  xiii.  20).  The  former  may 
have  meant  vegetable,  the  latter  animal,  oil. 
Accordingly,  the  former  is  found  constantly 
connected  with  other  products  of  the  vege- 
table kingdom,  e.  g.  'corn,  wine,  and  oil' 
(2  Chron.  xxxi.  5) ;  and  in  2  Kings  xviii.  32, 
the  words  '  a  land  of  oil  olive'  would  be  more 
strictly  rendered  'a  land  of  olives  for  oil.' 
Oil  was  abundantly  produced  in  Palestine, 
and  was  an  article  of  commerce  (Ezek.  xxvii. 
17.  Luke  xvi.  6.  1  Kings  v.  11).  It  was 
burnt  in  lamps  (Matt.  xxv.  3, 4),  and  employ- 
ed as  we  use  butter  (Ezek.  xvi.  13),  also  in 
meat-offerings  (Exod.  xxix.  2, 28) ;  mixed  with 
aromatics,  it  formed  an  ointment  or  unguent 
used  in  consecration  (Gen.  xxviii.  18 ;  xxxv. 
14)  in  the  tabernacle  (Exod.  xxx.  24,  «*o.), 
and  at  the  initiation  of  priests,  prophets,  and 
kings  (Exod.  xxix.  7.  1  Sam.  ix.  16;  xvi, 
1.  1  Kings  i.  34) ;  on  joyful  occasions,  as 
at  feasts  (2  Sam.  xiv.  2.  Ps.  xlv.  7.  Matt 
xxvi.  7.  Luke  vii.  46).  Oil  was  also  used  as 
a  remedy  for  internal  and  external  disorders 
(Is.  i.  6.   Luke  x.  34.   Mark  vi.  13). 

In  James  v.  14,  the  elders  are  to  anoint  a 
sick  man  with  oil.  Niehbuhr  states  that  oil 
islield  Urstrengthen  the  body  by  the  Southern 
Arabs.  On  the  authority  of  Forskal,  it  ap- 
pear* that  Jews  and  Mohammedans  still 


anoint  the  sick  with  oil.  These  facts  may 
serve  to  show  an  influence  exerted  by  cur- 
rent opinions  on  injunctions  found  in  the 
New  Testament,  which  accordingly  has  many 
things  of  a  temporary  nature  that  have  long 
since  passed  into  disuse. 

Oil  is  an  image  of  prosperity  and  enjoy- 
ment (Deut  xxxiii.  24.  Job  xxix.  0.  Ps. 
xxiii.  5.  Joel  ii.  19).  In  extreme  eases, 
baths  of  oil  were  employed  (Joseph.  Antiq. 
xvii.  6,  5).  These  facts  combine  to  show  of 
what  value  oil  was  to  the  Israelites,  and 
with  what  propriety  it  entered  into  the  pro- 
mises of  good  made  to  them  on  condition  of 
obedience. 

OLIVE  TREE,  THE,  an  evergreen,  from 
twenty  to  thirty  feet  high,  with  thick,  lancet- 
like leaves,  was,  among  the  vegetable  trea- 
sures of  the  Holy  Land,  an  object  of  special 
attention  (1  Chron.  xxvii.  28),  being  culti- 
vated in  gardens  or  orchards,  especially  on 
hills,  as  it  loves  a  dry  sandy  soil. 

The  olive  tree  was  so  highly  valued  by  the 
Israelites,  that  it  was  planted  in  the  outer 
court  of  the  second  temple  (Ps.  xcii.  13,  teq.)f 
and  became  an  image  of  felicity  (Ps.  lit  8). 
Its  branches  spread  out  and  were  covered 
with  leaves  of  a  bright  green  (Hob.  xiv.  7), 

ahich,  being  perennial,  was  characteristic  of 
le  tree  (Jer.  xi.  16).  Olive  plants  were 
distinguished  for  beauty  (Psalm  cxxviii.  3). 
Both  the  flowers  (Job  xv.  13)  and  the  fruit 
(Deut  xxviii.  40)  were  sometimes  cast  be- 
fore the  time  (comp.  Ps.  cxxix.  6).  The  oil 
was  of  a  gold  colour  (Zech.  iv.  12).  After 
the  fruit  had  been  gathered,  gleaning,  as  in 
the  case  of  corn  and  grapes,  was  permitted 
(Is.  xxiv.  13).  While  yet  not  ripe,  the  olives, 
in  order  to  be  pressed  for  their  oil,  were 
beaten  from  the  trees;  what  were  not  ob- 
tained at  the  first  gathering  were  to  be  left 
for  the  poor  (Deut  xxiv.  20),  which  were 
shaken  down  (Is.  xvii.  6;  xxiv.  13).  The 
oil  was  trodden  out  in  presses  (Micah  vi.  15) 
or  procured  by  beating  the  fruit  in  mortars, 
which  process  yielded  the  purest  oil  (Exod. 
xxvii.  20;  xxix.  40).  Olive  oil  was  with 
the  Hebrews  a  staple  article  of  commerce 
(Ezek.  xxvii.  17),  and  was  itself  a  treasure 
(Pro  v.  xxi.  20).  Hence  it  was  given  in 
tribute  to  foreign  monarch  a  (Hob.  xii.  1 ; 
comp.  Is.  xxx.  6),  and  was  offered  to  Moloch 
(Is.  Ivii.  9, '  the  king'). 

'  Most  persons '  (Olin,  ii.  430)  '  know  little 
of  the  variety  and  importance  of  the  uses  to 
which  the  fruit  of  the  olive  is  applied  in  the 
Eastern  nations  and  in  some  of  the  southern 
countries  of  Europe.  Large  quantities  of 
the  berries  are  used  by  the  inhabitants  and 
exported  as  food ;  but  the  principal  value  of 
the  olive  consists  in  the  delicious  oil  that  is 
extracted  from  its  fruit  This  is  used  upon 
the  table  and  in  cookery  as  the  substitute  for 
both  butter  and  lard.  It  is  universally 
burned  in  lamps,  and  instead  of  candles, 
which  are  nearly  unknown  in  the  East    It 
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is  the  prinoipal  material  employed  In  making 
soap,  and  it  is  exclusively  used  in  lubricating 
machinery  in  all  the  great  manufacturing 
esUbliahmente  in  the  world.  The  products 
of  the  vine  and  fig-tree  become  also  the  basis 
of  trade  in  a  variety  of  forms,  preserved  and 
manufactured.  The  hill  country  of  Judah, 
bow  the  worst  part  of  Palestine,  was  precisely 
adapted  in  soil  and  climate  to  the  growth  of 
the  olive,  the  fig,  the  grape,  and  they  made 
it  perhaps  the  most  wealthy  and  populous 
part  of  the  land.' 

OLIVES,  MOUNT  OF— called  by  the 
Arabs  Dschebel  et-Tur,  sometimes  also 
Dschebel  ez-Zeitun,  that  is  Olive-hill — a 
considerable  hill  on  the  east  of  Jerusalem, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  brook 
Cedron.  The  hill  is  a  continued  ridge,  on 
which  are  three  tops  or  elevations,  of  which 
the  middle  one,  the  proper  Mount  of  Olives, 
appears  to  be  the  highest,  and  lies  imme- 
diately over  against  the  city.  Erroneously 
his  this  hill  been  considered  the  spot 
whence  our  Lord  ascended  to  heaven,  for 
that  important  event  took  place  (Luke  xxiv. 
BO,  51)  at  Bethany,  which,  however,  may  in 
a  rough  way  be  described  as  Olivet,  on  the 
eastern  side  of  which  it  lies.  In  comme- 
moration, however,  of  the  Ascension,  the 
empress  Helena  had  a  chapel  (2530  feev 
above  the  sea)  built  on  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
which  is  now  in  possession  of  the  Armenian 
Christians;  and  in  the  rock  on  which  it 
stands,  is  an  impression  bearing  a  resem- 
blance to  the  shape  of  a  man's  foot,  which 
is  honoured  by  pilgrims  as  the  trace  of  the 
last  step  set  by  the  Saviour  on  the  earth. 
Near  this  Chapel  of  the  Ascension,  Islamism 
has  a  mosque;  and  about  a  hundred  and 
fifty  steps  eastwards  stands,  on  the  highest 
top  of  the  hill,  a  wely  (2556  feet  above  the 
sea),  or  the  tomb  of  a  Mussulman  pilgrim, 
which  is  assigned  as  the  spot  where  the  two 
angels  appeared  to  the  disconsolate  disci- 
ples, and  spoke  to  them  words  of  comfort 
(Acts  L  11).  Around  the  church  and  the 
mosque  are  a  few  huts  forming  a  poor  ham- 
let Not  far  from  this  village,  a  little  way 
down  the  hill,  is  the  place  where,  according 
to  tradition,  our  Lord  taught  the  apostles  the 
prayer,  'Our  Father;'  where  also  he  wept 
over  Jerusalem;  and  a  little  to  the  east  is 
a  grotto  with  twelve  arches,  or  vaults,  where) 
the  monks  make  Jesus  to  have  taught  his 
disciples  their  creed.  On  the  side  of  the 
hill,  here  and  there,  olive  and  other  trees  are 
still  found,  but  no  longer  thick  together,  as 
most  probably  was  formerly  the  case.  The 
view  from  the  wely  is  very  extensive.  On 
the  west  you  look  down  on  the  holy  city, 
with  its  cupolas  and  towers,  bnt  the  distance 
Is  too  great  for  the  spectator  satisfactorily  to 
distinguish  individual  objects  or  geographi- 
cal bearings.  Beyond,  the  view  stretches  to 
the  so-called  Terebinth-valley,  and  to  the 
hill  and  mosque  of  Nebi  SamwiL    East- 


wardly,  the  view  takes  in  the  northern  end 
of  the  Dead  sea  and  a  part  of  the  asm  itself, 
as  well  as  the  surrounding  country,  that  is, 
a  great  portion  of  the  vale  of  Jordan,  and 
the  barren,  desolate  country  between  Jeru- 
salem and  Jericho,  and  between  Beth- 
lehem and  the  Dead  sea.  On  the  other  side 
of  the  Jordan,  the  eastern  mountains  extend 
north  and  south  as  a  long  level  ridge,  and, 
as  appears  from  Olivet,  quite  without  an  in- 
terval. In  the  south,  you  see  the  lofty  ridges 
and  sand-hills  which  in  Idumsaa  touch  on 
the  borders  of  the  Dead  sea,  and  in  the 
north,  the  bare  and  desert  rock  of  Samaria, 
as  far  as  Ebal  and  Oerizim.  This  Mount  is 
a  holy  spot,  for  at  its  base  it  was  that  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  endured  his  last  struggle 
when  he  passed  through  the  agony  and 
bloody  sweat,  and  exclaimed,  '  Father,  if  it 
be  possible,  let  this  cup  pass  from  me!* 
Hence  was  it  that  he  proceeded  in  triumph 
into  Jerusalem,  and  from  here  was  he  con- 
ducted to  insult,  mockery,  and  death. 

From  its  middle  elevation  the  mountain 
sinks  down  to  the  south  in  a  low  ridge, 
which  ends  over  against  the  Pool  of  Nehe- 
miah,  where  it  is  called  tht  Hilt  of  Offtnet, 
with  reference  to  the  '  high  place  for  Che- 
mosh,  the  abomination  of  Moab,'  which  So- 
lomon  built '  in  the  hill  that  is  before  (east- 
ward of)  Jerusalem,  and  for  Molech,  the 
abomination  of  the  children  of  Amnion' 
(1  Kings  xi.  7).  On  the  rocky  sides  of  the 
western  declivity  of  this  hill,  over  against 
Ophel,  hang  the  stone  huts  of  the  scattered 
village  of  Siloam  (Kefr  Selwan).  Many  of 
them  are  built  before  caves,  or  rather  exca- 
vated tombs,  while  in  many  places  sepul- 
chres themselves,  without  any  addition,  are 
used  as  human  dwellings. 

Towards  the  north,  at  the  distance  of 
about  a  mile,  is  another  summit,  nearly  or 
quite  as  high  as  the  middle  one.  Manndrell 
regards  the  northern  summit  as  the  highest 
point  of  all.  According  to  Sohubert,  it  is 
2556  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean,  416 
feet  above  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  176 
feet  higher  than  the  highest  point  of  Zion. 
Beyond  the  northern  top,  the  ridge  of  Olivet 
bends  down  to  the  west,  and  spreads  out 
into  the  high  plateau  norm  of  the  city,  which 
on  the  west  and  south  is  bounded  by  the 
upper  part  of  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat. 
Hence,  about  twenty  minutes  from  the  city, 
there  is  a  fine  view  of  Jerusalem ;  and  this 
elevation  is  held  to  be  the  Scopui  of  Jose- 
phus,  on  which  Cestius  and  Titus  established 
their  camp. 

OMEGA,  the  last  letter  of  the  Greek  al- 
phabet.    See  Alpha. 

OMNIPOTENT  (L.),  literally  « all-power- 
ful,' an  exact  rendering  (Bev.  xix.  16)  of  the 
original  Greek,  pantokrator,  which  in  other 
passages  (2  Cor.  vi  18.  Bev.  i.  8;  iv.  8) 
appears  as  *  Almighty.' 

OMBI  (H.  a  ffes/;  A.M.463Q,  A.O.  G18, 
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V.  039),  the  sixth  occupant  of  the  throne  of 
Israel,  which,  sided  by  the  army,  he  obtained 
by  a  conspiracy,  not  without  first  encounter- 
ing the  risk  and  trouble  ensuing  from  a  po- 
pular riral,  Tibni.  Having  reigned  in  Tir- 
aah  seven  years,  he,  probably  because  the 
palace  had  been  destroyed  by  his  predeces- 
sor, Zimri,  transferred  his  court  to  Samaria, 
of  whioh  he  was  the  founder,  and  in  which 
he  reigned  five  years,  walking  in  the  idola- 
trous practices  of  those  who  had  gone  before 
him  (1  Kings  xvi  23,  §eq.). 

ON,  or  HELIOPOL1S,  a  sacred  city  of 
Lower  Egypt  (Gen.  xli.  45.  Ezek  xxx.  17, 
Avtn),  on  the  east  side  of  the  Nile,  which, 
from  a  very  early  period,  was  the  seat  of  a 
sacerdotal  order,  rich,  learned,  and  dedi- 
cated to  the  service  of  the  sun.  Their  wor- 
ship was  conducted  in  a  splendid  temple, 
having  as  its  idol  a  bull,  the  image  of  the 
god  Mnevis.  To  this  temple  reference  is 
made  by  Jeremiah  (xliii.  13),  under  the  He- 
brew appellation  of  B$th-theme*h>  '  house  of 
the  sun.' 

ONESIMUS.    See  Philbmov. 

ONESIPHORUS,  a  Christian  atEphesus, 
who  showed  Paul  kindness  when  in  Borne 
(2  Tim.  i.  16;  iv.  19).  The  favourable 
terms  in  which  he  is  mentioned  by  the 
apostle,  may  not  have  been  without  weight** 
in  causing  tradition  to  be  busy  with  the 
name  of  Onesiphorus,  whom  it  represents  as 
having  been  one  of  the  seventy  disciples,  a 
bishop  of  Colophon  and  of  Caaarea,  as  well 
as  a  martyr. 

ONYCHA,  a  Greek  name  of  the  Hebrew 
ShagtUth  (Exod.  xxx.  84),  used  with  other 
aroma  tics  in  making  the  holy  perfume.  It 
is  supposed  to  be  the  name  of  an  odoriferous 
shell. 

ONYX,  in  Heb.  tkoham  (Gen.  ii.  12.  Exod. 
xxv.  7 ;  xxviii.  9,  20 ;  xxxv.  9,  27 ;  xxxix. 
6,  13.  1  Chron.  xxix.  2.  Job  xxviii.  16. 
Esek.  xxviii.  13),  a  precious  stone,  forming 
the  second  in  the  fourth  row  of  the  breast- 
plate of  the  high-priest  The  proper  names 
of  the  precious  stones  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture is  a  subject  of  difficulty.  Winer  makes 
the  onyx  to  be  the  beryl,  of  a  sea-green 
colour. 

OPHIR,  the  eleventh  son  of  8hem,  whose 
descendants  seem  to  have  given  name  to  the 
land  of  Ophir.  Were  we  sure  of  this,  we 
should  hence  derive  a  good  reason  to  con- 
clude that  Ophir,  in  its  original  application, 
was  not  either  in  Southern  Asia,  Ceylon,  or 
the  East  Indies,  as  some  have  thought,  nor, 
according  to  the  opinion  of  others,  in  Africa, 
but  in  the  south  of  Arabia.  Here,  on  the 
eastern  side,  Ophir  has  been  placed;  but 
Bitter  (Erdkunds,  viii.  241,  teq.),  has,  by  a 
variety  of  considerations,  been  led  to  fix  it 
at  Aden,  in  the  extreme  south  of  Jemen,  and 
on  the  western  boundary  of  Hadramaut 
Aden  (Aden  Abyan},  famous  in  all  ages  as 
*  great  international  port,  lay  admirably  for 


uniting  in  commercial  relations  the  East 
and  the  West,  by  means  of  the  Bed  sea,  in 
a  country  rich  in  itself,  but  still  richer  in  its 
Eastern  imports,  which  consisted,  among 
other  things,  of  gold,  ivory,  precious  wood, 
and  aromatic*.  Ophir  thus  became  the 
point  of  junction  between  India  and  Europe. 
The  products  of  the  remote  East  were  brought 
along  the  ooasts  till  they  reached  Ophir, 
where  they  were  in  part  unshipped,  and 
whence  the  rest  were  sent  up  the  Bed  sea, 
and  through  Syria,  to  the  Phoenicians,  who 
conveyed  them  to  various  spots  along  the 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean.  Comp.  1  Kings 
ix.  28 ;  x.  11 ;  xxii.  48.  Is.  xiii.  12.  Job 
xxviii.  16. 

ORACLE  (L.  oraeulum,  from  oro, '  I  ask'), 
rendered  from  the  Hebrew  dtbttr  (1  Kings 
vi.  6,  uq. ;  vii.  49,  &c.),  from  a  root  signify- 
ing '  to  speak,'  hence  *  a  word,'  a  name  given, 
in  connection  with  Solomon's  temple,  to  the 
power  residing  in  the  sanctuary  whioh  dis- 
closed the  Divine  will  (Exod.  xxvi.  88),  to 
the  room  in  which  the  shekinah  was  (1  Kings 
vi.  20,  31),  the  shekinah  itself  (2  Chron.  v. 
9),  and  generally  to  the  temple,  as  contain- 
ing the  oracle  (Ps.  xxviii  2).  The  word  and 
the  idea  are  reproduced  in  the  Greek  logion 
of  the  New  Testament,  which  is  applied  to 
the  laws  of  Moses  (Acta  vii.  88),  to  the  ge- 
neral teachings  of  hit»  religion  (Rom.  iii.  2), 
the  rudiments!  principles  of  Christianity 
(Heb.  v.  12),  and  to  the  teachings  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  (1  Pet  iv.  11). 

ORATOR  (L.  oro),  as  signifying  one  who 
professionally  employs  skill  in  speaking,  in 
order  to  persuade  public  assemblies,  presents 
an  idea  no  counterpart  to  which  occurs  in 
the  ancient  history  of  the  Hebrews.  The 
word  found  in  Is.  iii.  3,  as  denoting  one 
among  several  olasses  of  distinguished  Is- 
raelite officers  who  were  to  be  carried  away  into 
captivity,  denotes  a  person  skilled  in  charm- 
ing serpents,  serving  to  show,  in  accordance 
with  other  passages  (E  coles,  x.  11.  Jer.  viii. 
17),  the  important  position  held  by  those 
who  practised  that  art.  '  Orator'  again  oe 
ours  in  Acts  xxiv.  1,  where,  being  the  trans  • 
lation  of  the  term  rhetor  (whence  rhetoric, 
the  art  of  speaking), '  a  speaker/  it  denote* 
what  we  term  *  a  pleader'  or  *  barrister,'  a 
class  of  professional  men  in  much  demand 
in  the  Roman  empire. 

OBION.    See  i.  103. 

OSTRICH  is,  in  Job  xxxix.  18,  the  cor- 
rect rendering  of  a  Hebrew  term  which, 
in  its  primitive  sense,  denotes  '  a  feather,' 
•a  wing,'  and,  as  a  verb,  'to  fly;',  thus, 
like  so  many  Hebrew  proper  names,  mak- 
ing the  name  descriptive  of  the  bird.  For 
ostriches,  to  use  the  allusion  of  Xenophon, 
employ  their  wings  as  sails,  by  the  aid  of 
which,  and  by  legs  specislly  formed  for 
flight,  they  run  with  great  celerity  and  force 

il8).    The  feathers  of  the  ostrich,  in  the 
Seat  as  well  as  in  the  West,  are  highly 
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prised.  In  the  maid,  the  tail-feathers  are 
white,  the  rest  black  with  white  ends ;  those 
of  the  female  are  speckled  with  gray.  Its 
plumage  resembles  hair,  being  almost  as 
soft  as  down.  In  height  the  ostrich  is 
about  seven  feet  One  of  the  wings,  with 
the  feathers  spread  oat,  is  three  feet  wide. 
A  fall-grown  bird  weighs  from  seventy-five 
to  eighty  pounds.  This  size  prevents  the 
ostrich  from  flying,  and,  keeping  it  on  the  soil, 
makes  it  form  the  connecting  link  with  quad- 
rupeds. It  is  fitted  to  live  in  the  wilderness, 
and  was  called  by  the  ancients  *  a  lover  of 
the  desert'  The  picturesque  description  of 
the  habits  of  the  ostrich  given  in  Job  is  in 
one  particular  drawn  from  oommon  impres- 
sions. Under  the  idea  that  the  bird,  making 
no  nest,  left  her  eggs  uncared  for,  to  be 
hatched  by  the  sun,  the  ostrich  acquired  the 
surname  of  impiout  (see  Stobk),  that  is, 
destitute  of  natural  affection  (Lam.  iv.  3). 
In  truth,  however,  having  chosen  a  suitable 
place  at  the  foot  of  some  insulated  hill,  and 
dug  a  trench  round  to  drain  off  the  water, 
the  female  lays  her  eggs  carefully  in  a  circle, 
and,  in  turn  with  the  male,  who,  when  not 
on  the  eggs,  keeps  watch  on  a  neighbouring 
height  sits  on  them  till  hatching  takes  place. 
More  than  this,  the  mother  places  near  the 
spot  some  of  her  eggs  to  furnish  the  callow  ' 
brood  with  a  supply  of  nutriment  Accord- 
ing to  Shaw,  she  usually  lays  from  thirty  to 
fifty  eggs.  They  are  very  large.  The  words 
in  Job  xxxix.  13  have  given  much  trouble 
to  translators.  They  are  thus  rendered  by 
Well  beloved : 

'  She  erulteth  with  a  rattling  wing ; 
Is  it  the  pinion  of  the  stork  or  the  falcon  V 

OVERFLOWING  (T.),  translated  from  a 
Hebrew  word  of  kindred  meaning  (Isaiah 
viii.  8.  Job  xzzviii.  25),  is  sometimes  re- 
placed by  ' floods'  (Ps.  xxxii.  6.  Daniel  ix. 
26.  Nah.  i.  8).  As  Palestine  was  a  hilly 
country,  with  intervening  vales  and  inter- 
secting chasms  and  watercourses,  on  the 
surface  of  which  rains  at  certain  seasons  of 
the  year  fell  copiously,  and  sometimes  with 
suddenness  and  force,  inundations  were  a 
oommon  and  striking  phenomenon,  and  sup- 
plied  forcible  images  to  poetry  (Ps.  xxxii. 
0.  Is.  viiL  8.  Jer.  xlvii.  2).  On  the  fall  of 
a  copious  rain,  the  beds  of  rivulets  and 
brooks,  which  during  summer  were  dry,  or 
contained  water  only  in  their  higher  parts, 
of  a  sudden  became  full,  and,  running  with 
noisy  haste  into  larger  streams,  poured  down 
the  hill -sides  into  the  plains,  when  they 
partly  overflowed  the  country,  and  partly  made 
their  way  either  to  the  Jordan  on  the  east, 
or  the  Mediterranean  on  the  west  (Amos 
viii.  8  ;  ix.  5),  sweeping  away  in  their  course 
the  terrace-lands  raised  on  the  hill- sides, 
with  the  houses  and  inhabitants,  and  occa- 
sioning widely-spread  devastation  (Matt  vii. 
26).    Hence  is  seen  the  foroe  of  the  lan- 


guage which  speaks  of  being  built  or  set  on 
a  rock  (Psalms  xl.  2),  the  only  safe  ground 
in  Palestine. 

OUCHE, '  a  socket*  or '  a  jewel  set  in  a 
socket*  found  in  connection  with  the  cur- 
tains of  the  tabernacle  (Exod.  xxviii.  1  lf  uq. ; 
xxxix.  6,  mo.).  The  word,  which  seems  to  be  a 
form  of  the  Latin  oculu*, '  an  eye,'  comes  from 
a  Hebrew  root  denoting  *  to  work  in  embroid- 
ery,' 'to  make  tesselated  pavements,'  and 
hence  a  work  resembling  eyes  (see  the  dress 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  in  Zucchero's  picture  of 
her  in  Lodge's  Portraits,  i.).  The  glossary  to 
*  Percy's  Reliques '  gives  '  owches,  bosses,  or 
buttons  of  gold.'  Bailey's  Dictionary,  under 
the  word,  says,  '  a  golden  button,  set  with 
some  jewel ;'  which  is  the  meaning  required 
in  Exodus  as  above.  Falstaff  (Hen.  IV., 
Part  ii.  Aot  ii.)  uses  the  words,  'Your 
brooches,  pearls,  and  owches.' 

OWLS  (Ger.  euU),  repeatedly  mentioned 
in  the  English  version,  offer  to  the  scriptural 
critic  one  of  the  most  difficult  topics  con- 
nected with  the  natural  history  of  the  Bible. 
By  the  term  'great  owl,'  our  translators  have 
rendered  yatuhooph  (Lev.  xi.  17.  Deut  xiv. 
16.  Is.  xxxiv.  11),  an  unclean  bird,  men* 
tioned  among  water-fowl,  which  Wellbeloved 
renders  ibis,  and  Bochart  the  61160,  or '  horned 
|swl,'  a  bird  which,  frequenting  ruins,  was 
much  shunned  in  ancient  times.  Kus  or  kohs, 
occurring  in  the  same  connection  (Lev.  xi. 
17),  is  left  untranslated  by  Wellbeloved,  and 
rendered  in  the  English  by  '  little  owl'  (also 
1  cup,'  Oen.  xl.  11.  1  Kings  vii.  28) ;  it  may 
be  '  the  night  owl.'  In  Ley.  xi.  16  occurs 
the  English  '  owl,'  for  which  in  the  original 
we  find  two  words,  '  daughter  of  the  owl.' 
In  the  margin  of  Job  xxx.  29,  for  this  we 
read  '  ostrich,'  which  is  adopted  by  Wellbe- 
loved. The  Hebrew  signifies  <  the  daughter 
of  the  desert,'  and  the  bird  may  have  been  so 
called  from  its  residence.  The  '  great  owl' 
of  Is.  xxxiv.  15,  seems  to  be  rather  some 
species  of  serpent  In  the  previous  verse 
we  read  of  the  '  screech-owl,'  for  which,  as 
the  original  seems  to  be  connected  with 
layil, '  night,'  the  margin  gives  '  night-mon- 
ster,' resembling  which  is  Henderweck's 
(Prop.  Jetaja  Weiuag,  Part  ii.  p.  85, 
1888)  rendering,  namely,  nachtweib,  'night- 
wife,'  supposed  to  be  a  spectre  in  a  female 
shape. 

OXEN,  used  by  the  Hebrews  for  agricul- 
tural purposes  (1  Sam.  xi.  5.  1  Kings  xix. 
19),  and  for  carrying  burdens  (1  Chron.  xii. 
40),  were  highly  valued,  and  as  early  as  the 
patriarchs  formed  a  considerable  portion  of 
a  man's  wealth  (Gen.  xii.  16 ;  xx.  14).  On 
the  well-covered  uplands  of  Bashan  were 
stout  oxen,  which  originally  ran  wild  (Ps, 
xxii.  12.  Ezekiel  xxxix.  28).  In  the  law, 
rights  were  claimed  for  oxen ;  they  were  to 
share  the  rest  of  the  seventh  day  (Exodus 
xxiii.  12).  The  ox  which,  according  to 
Eattem  custom,  trod  oat  the  corn,  was  not 
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to  be  muzzled  (Dent  xxv.  4.  I  Cor.  ix.  9), 
nor  was  an  ox  to  be  yoked  with  an  ass  in 
ploughing  (Deut.  xxii.  10).  Oxen,  as  part- 
ing the  hoof,  were  clean  animals  (Lev.  xi. 
2,  8),  and  consequently  were  offered  in  sa- 
crifice (1  Samuel  xiv.  84),  for  which  purpose 
only  those  could  be  used  which  were  with- 
out blemish  (Lev.  iii.  1 ;  iv.  8).  Solomon 
offered  22,000  oxen  as  a  peace-offering  (1 
Kings  viii.  68).  The  molten  sea  stood  on 
oxen  of  brass  (vii.  20).  An  ox  is  the  image 
of  a  formidable  and  fierce  enemy  (Deuter. 
xxxiii.  17.  Ps.  xxii.  12),  and  of  powerful 
princes  or  nations  (Is.  xxxiv.  7). 

Oxen  were  from  the  earliest  times  offered 


to  Jupiter.  The  Cretans  and  the  Romans 
are  mentioned  in  ancient  writers  as  having 
done  so.  Accordingly,  at  Lystra,  the  priest 
of  Jupiter  would  have  offered  oxen  to  Paul 
and  Barnabas  (Acts  xiv.  18).  With  the 
oxen,  garlands,  it  appears,  were  brought. 
The  images  of  the  gods  as  well  as  the  vic- 
tims offered  to  them,  also  the  altars,  were 
crowned  with  garlands.  The  priests  of 
Apollo  adorned  themselves  with  chaplets  of 
laurel ;  those  of  Venus,  with  chaplets  of 
myrtle;  the  priests  of  Ceres,  with  chaplets 
of  ears  of  corn  ;  and  the  priests  of  Jupiter, 
with  chaplets  of  oak. 


P. 


PALESTINE  or  PALESTINA,  the  Greek 
form,  in  Exod.  xv.  14.  Is.  xiv.  81.  Joel  iii. 
4,  of  the  Hebrew  word  in  other  places  (Ps. 
Ix.  8 ;  lxxxiii.  7;  cviii.  9)  correctly  given  as 
Philutia  (so  in  Josephus),  is  a  name  which, 
though  in  later  ages  it  designated  the  land  of 
promise  generally,  was  originally  applied  to 
the  narrow  coast  lying  to  the  west  of  the  hill 
countries  of  Judah  and  Ephraim,  between 
Egypt  and  Phoenicia,  or  more  strictly  between 
Raphia  in  the  south  and  Joppa  in  the  north. 
Of  tli is  land,  Philistia,  the  Avites  '  who  dwelt 
in  villages  (Hazerim  in  the  English)  as  far 
as  Gaza'  (Deut  ii.  28),  seem  to  have  been 
the  original  inhabitants.  They  were  sup- 
planted by  *  the  Caphtorims  who  came  forth 
out  of  Caphtor'  (23;  comp.  Jer.  xlvii.  4. 
Amos  ix.  7,  and  Gen.  x.  14,  where  the  words 
•  out  of  whom  came  Philistim '  should  pro- 
bably stand  after  *  Caphtorim ;'  or  the  Cas- 
lohim  and  Caphtorim  may  have  been  two 
tribes  of  the  same  people).  Caphtor  appears 
to  be  Crete  (some  prefer  Cyprus),  for  in  Jer. 
xlvii.  4,  it  is  termed  (in  the  Hebrew,  see 
marg.)  'an  isle;'  and  in  1  Sam.  xxx.  14 
(comp.  16).  Ezek.  xxv.  16.  Zeph.  ii.  5,  the 
Philistines  are  called  Cherethites,  Kereti,  or 
Cretans.  The  Philistines  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment are  regarded  as  immigrants  in  Palestine. 
The Septuagint  terms  them* foreigners;'  such, 
too,  seems  to  be  the  import  of  their  name. 
They  belonged,  however,  to  the  Shemitic 
family,  and  appear  to  have  passed  from  the 
mainland  of  Asia  into  Crete,  whence  they 
may  have  been  driven  by  Western  tribes. 
On  quitting  Crete,  they  settled  in  Philistia  or 
'strangers'  land/  where,  in  the  time  of  Moses, 
they  appear  as  a  warlike  people  (Exod.  xiii. 
17).  In  the  days  of  Joshua,  Philistia  was 
a  pentapolis  or  confederacy  of  five  cities 
(Josh.  xiii.  8).  In  Gen.  x.  14,  the  Philis- 
tines appear  as  descendants  of  Ham.  This, 
Vol.  II. 


however,  may  have  arisen  from  Crete,  in 
consequence  of  its  proximity,  having  been 
reckoned  as  an  offshoot  from  Egypt  See 
Canaan. 

PALMERWORM  is  in  Joel  i.  4;  ii.  25, 
and  Amos  iv.  9,  the  rendering  of  the  Hebrew 
gazahm,  a  species  of  locust,  considered  by 
Henderson  ('Minor  Prophets')  to  be  'the 
gnawing  locust.'  Credner  calls  it '  the  mi- 
gratory locust,'  adding  that  as  it  visits  Pa- 
lestine in  the  corn  harvest,  after  which  the 
fields  are  bare,  it  feeds  chiefly  on  vineyards 
and  fruit-trees. 

PALM-TREE,  the  English  rendering  in 
Exod.  xv.  27.  Lev.  xxiii.  40,  of  a  Hebrew 
word,  tamahr,  the  root- signification  of  which 
is,  '  to  rise,'  '  to  be  lofty ;'  hence  the  Palm, 
Date  Palm,  Phccnix  Dactylifera;  whose  name 
in  Greek,  Phacnix,  shows  that  a  knowledge 
of  the  tree  came  to  the  Greeks  from  Phaen icia, 
one  portion  of  its  widely-extended  home. 
The  tree,  like  the  camel,  belongs  specially  to 
the  peninsula  of  Arabia  and  the  countries 
immediately  around  it,  including  Palestine, 
of  which  it  (as  also  a  bunch  of  grapes)  ap- 
pears on  coins  as  the  appropriate  symbol, 
the  rather  because  in  the  East  it  is  accounted 
sacred.  It  grew  generally  in  Palestine  ( Judg. 
iv.  5.  Joel  i.  12.  Neh.  viii.  15),  especially 
on  warm  spots,  as  at  Jericho,  hence  called '  the 
City  of  Palms'  (Deut  xxxiv.  8 ;  comp.  Tacit. 
Hist  %.  6);  dates  from  whose  plantations 
were  accounted  the  best  in  the  land ;  also  at 
Engedi,  near  the  Dead  sea,  and  the  lake  of 
Gennesareth.  At  present  the  palm  is  rarely 
to  be  met  with  in  Palestine.  At  Jericho  a 
few  are  found ;  none  at  Engedi.  They  are 
common  in  Arabia,  Persia,  and  Egypt,  in 
which  countries  the  palm,  from  early  ages, 
has  been  held  as  the  most  useful  of  trees.  It 
rises  in  great  beauty  to  the  height  of  from 
80  to  40,  sometimes  as  much  as  60  or  even 
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100,  feet  in  height,  retching  the  age  of  even 
900  years ;  with  a  single  graceful  (Cant  vii. 
7)  straight  and  strong  stem  from  10  to  18 
inches  through;  having  at  the  top  thin 
branches  which  are  shorter  as  they  are  higher, 
and  spread  themselves  from  above,  outwards 
and  downwards,  so  as  to  form  a  broad  cir- 
cular covering  like  an  umbrella,  the  shade  of 
which  is  the  more  weloome  from  the  abun- 
dance of  its  finger-shaped  fruit,  whose  fra- 
grance, sweetness,  and  exhilarating  quality, 
give  it  a  peculiar  value.  This  fruit  is 
eaten  raw  or  cooked.  From  it  wine  is  made ; 
also  a  species  of  cake  taken  by  travellers  on 
long  journeys.  The  elegant  branches  of  the 
palm  were  used  by  the  Jews  at  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles  (Lev.  zxiii.  40.  Neh.  viii.  15). 
The  palm  was  an  evergreen  (Ps.  xcii.  12), 
and  an  image  of  beauty,  happiness,  and  vic- 
tory (Lev.  zxiii.  40.  Apoc.  vii.  0.  Matt 
zxi.  8).  On  the  Maccabean  coins  the  palm 
appears  as  the  symbol  of  Israel,  and  its  fine 
'  curving,  elegant  boughs  offer  an  appropriate 
image  of  what  is  high  and  distinguished. 
Its  juicy  branches  are  a  favourite  food  with 
locusts  (Joel  L  12).  There  was  a  wood  of 
palms,  100  stadia  long,  near  Jericho  (Judg. 
L  16).  The  luxuriance  of  the  date-palm  in 
the  wilderness  of  Judah,  near  the  Dead  sea, 
is  celebrated  by  Joseph  a  8  (Antiq.  iz.  1,  2). 
The  spreading  of  palm-branches  before  our 
Lord,  in  recognition  of  his  Messiahship 
(Matt  xxi.  8),  is  illustrated  by  a  view  of  a 
similar  event  seen  on  the  Egyptian  monu- 
ments. Tamar,  that  is  'palm-tree/  was  a 
name  of  beautiful  Hebrew  damsels  (Gen. 
xxzviii.  6.  2  Sam.  xiii.  1 ;  xiv.  27).  It  is 
the  tree  intended  in  Ps.  i.  8.  With  the  early 
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Christians  the  palm  was  a  symbol  of  immor- 
tality. The  Jews,  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles, 
went  daily  round  the  altar  bearing  in  their 
bands  branches  of  palm,  singing  Hosan- 
nah !  while  trumpets  sounded  on  all  sides. 
On  the  seventh  day  they  went  seven  times 
round  the  altar,  and  then  the  great  Ho- 
sannah  was  sung.  On  the  last  day  they 
often  repeated  the  Hosannab,  saying,  'On 
thy  account,  O  our  Creator,  Hosannah !  on 
thy  account,  O  our  Creator,  Hosannah  ! ' 
To  this  custom  reference  is  made  in  Rer. 
vii.  0,  10.  Victors  used  to  carry  palm- 
branches  in  their  hands.  The  Romans  had 
a  robe  termed  toga  palmate,  on  which  were 
woven  figures  of  palm-trees. 

PALSY,  an  abbreviated  form  of  the  Greek 
paralum,  which  signifies  'loosening/  're- 
laxing/ that  is  of  the  'joints  and  bands' 
of  the  body — is  in  pathology,  or  the  science 
of  disease,  the  abolition  or  marked  diminu- 
tion of  muscular  contractility,  or  of  sensa- 
tion, ordinarily  symptomatic  of  injury  of  the 
brain,  spinal  marrow,  or  nerves  emanating 
from  them.  From  the  loss  of  muscular 
power  ensues  inertness.  Paralytics  appear 
in  the  Gospels  in  conjunction  with  persons 
affected  with  epilepsy  and  possessed  with 
demons  (Matt  iv.  24.  Acts  viii.  7).  That 
the  disorder  cured  by  Jesus  was  indeed  palsy 
—the  severance  of  the  link  whieh  unites  the 
will  with  the  muscles — appears  from  the  fact, 
that  those  afflicted  therewith  were  brought  to 
him  on  couches  (Matt  ix.  2.  Mark  ii.  8 ; 
eomp.  Acts  ix.  33).  The  withered  hand  of 
Matt  xii  10,  may  have  been  affected  by 
palsy,  or  by  tabes,  a  species  of  wasting  or 
consumption  (John  v.  8). 

PAMPHYLIA,  a  district  of  Asia  Minor, 
intersected  with  hills,  having  on  the  east 
Cilicia,  on  the  south  the  Mediterranean,  on 
the  west  Lycia,  on  the  north  Pisidia  and 
Mount  Taurus,  with  the  cities  Eide,  Attalia, 
and  Perga  (Acta  ii.  10 ;  xiii.  18 ;  xiv.  24). 

PANNAO,  a  Hebrew  word,  which  our 
translators,  being  unable  to  render,  merely 
pnt  into  English  letters  (Esek.  xxvii.  17), 
connected  with  a  Hebrew  root,  signifying  '  to 
be  soft,'  seems  to  mean  some  luxury ;  it  may 
be  a  kind  of  spice. 

PAPER  (papyrus).  See  Books,  Buxbush, 
Hanowbitiho. 

PAPHOS  (now  Baffs),  properly  Nea  Pa- 
phos,  or  New  Paphos,  about  60  stadia  distant 
from  the  older  city,  was  the  capital  of  the 
isle  of  Cyprus,  and  therefore  the  residence 
of  the  Roman  governor.  It  lay  on  the  south- 
west of  the  island.  Many  remains  are  still 
fonnd  (Acts  xiii.  6, 18). 

PARABLE,  from  the  Greek  panboU,  lite- 
rally signifies  the  placing  of  one  thing  by  the 
side  of  another;  and  as  this  is  often  dons 
with  a  view  to  compare  the  two  together,  the 
word  denotes  a '  comparison/  or  something 
similar  (Heb.  xi  10, '  in  a  figure,'  that  is,  *  in 
its  if  ;        "  ~ 
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dead ') ;  also  an  '  image/  '  likeness/  or  ( re- 
presentation '  (Heb.  ix.  9,  'the  tabernacle/ 
a '  figure/  or  adumbration  of  future  events) ; 
hence  a  speech  comparing  things  together ; 
that  is,  a  narrative  or  story  describing  a 
moral  truth,  with  a  view  to  make  the  thought 
or  doctrine  more  intelligible  and  impressive. 
Parabole  is  thus  frequently  used  in  Matthew, 
Mark,  and  Luke  (Matt  xiii.  31.  Mark  iv.  10. 
Luke  r.  86),  but  not  in  John  and  Paul. 
John,  instead  of  parabole,  uses  parotmui  (John 
x.  0 ;  xvi.  25,  29),  a  word  of  similar  signifi- 
cation ;  which  in  2  Pet  ii.  22,  is  employed 
in  the  sense  of  the  Hebrew  mashal,  or  '  pro- 
verb.1 The  general  idea  of  a  parable  (like 
that  of  a  fable)  is  the  investment  of  a  truth 
or  a  fact  in  a  fictitious  or  invented  dress.  It 
is  the  representation  of  one  thing  by  means 
of  another.  In  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal 
Son,  for  instance,  the  father  stand?  for  the 
Creator  and  Governor  of  the  world,  and  the 
father's  tender-heartedness  for  God's  readi- 
ness to  forgive  the  penitent  sinner.  Hence 
the  truth  or  doctrine  intended  to  be  set 
forth  is  to  be  sought  in  the  idea ;  the  cover- 
ing is  merely  a  vehicle  for  its  conveyance. 
The  former  is  the  kernel,  the  latter  the  husk. 
The  idea  is  God's  truth,  of  value  for  itself 
and  for  its  author;  the  investment  derives 
its  worth  from  its  adaptedness  to  communi- 
cate the  thought  Accordingly,  the  outward 
accompaniments  are  chosen,  not  for  their 
truth  so  much  as  for  their  fitness  to  strike 
and  impress.  The  truth  conveyed  in  the 
parable  of  the  Rich  Man  and  Lazarus  re- 
mains the  same,  whatever  opinion  is  enter- 
tained of  the  localities  of  the  scene.  And 
that  of  the  Good  Samaritan  is  equally  and 
not  more  trustworthy,  though  it  is  more 
striking  and  impressive,  at  least  in  these 
latter  days,  because  every  incident  originally 
had  its  counterpart  in  fact.  In  general, 
however,  while  the  scriptural  expositor  en* 
deavours  to  seize  the  idea  and  aim  of  the 
parable,  he  is  by  its  very  nature  warned  not 
to  urge  the  particulars  by  means  of  which 
the  lesson  is  communicated.  The  external 
investments  of  all  spiritual  teaching  have  a 
tendency  to  lose  their  importance,  for  with 
the  passing  away  of  the  original  modes  of 
thought  and  speech,  and  the  introduction  of 
new  forms,  they  gradually  and  almost  insen- 
sibly lose  their  primitive  signification,  cer- 
tainly their  primitive  applicability.  Hence, 
to  some  extent,  Scripture  in  general,  in  the 
lapse  of  ages,  becomes  a  continued  parable, 
whose  import  it  is  the  duty  of  the  well-in- 
structed scribe  faithfully  to  read  into  the 
language  ot  ordinary  life,  so  as  to  exhibit 
eternal  truth  in  a  dress  in  which  she  may  be 
both  appreciated  and  welcomed.  This  re- 
mark shows  with  what  caution  the  words  of 
Scripture  should  be  cited,  whether  in  argu- 
ment or  exhortation.  Indeed,  it  is  often  more 
conducive  to  the  interests  of  true  religion  to 
five  the  sense  than  to  recite  the  very  terms 


of  Holy  Writ  Teachers  and  preachers  can- 
not  bear  too  prominently  in  mind  that  ours 
is  an  historical  religion,  and  as  such  requires 
to  be  translated  out  of  the  now  more  or  less 
obsolete  forms  in  which  it  was  originally  set 
forth,  and  which,  from  the  very  fact  that  at 
first  they  were  the  most  suitable,  have  in 
many  instances  become  very  unfit  to  convey 
the  divine  message  to  modern  ears. 

A  parable,  thst  is  an  idea  clad  in  a  certain 
dress,  or  exhibiting  a  certain  figure,  has  for 
its  aim  to  facilitate  the  reception  of  a  doe- 
trine.  It  is  the  spiritual  set  forth  through 
the  medium  of  the  sensible.  It  is  abstract 
truth  in  a  concrete  form.  It  is  a  generality 
conveyed  in  a  particular  case ;  a  great  and 
far-reaching  truth  individualised.  Hence  it 
is  a  popular  form  of  instruction.  A  parable 
does  for  the  less  cultivated  adult  what  fablee 
do  for  children.  From  its  very  purpose, 
then,  a  parable  must  be  clear;  its  import 
mast  be  obvious;  its  aim  unquestionable. 
Otherwise  a  parable  passes  into  a  riddle,  and 
ministers  difficulty  rather  than  aid.  Para- 
bles, as  an  easy  mode  of  teaching  divine 
truth,  were  specially  suitable  to  the  work 
which  Jesus  had  to  accomplish  in  instruct- 
ing the  spiritually  ignorant  and  prejudiced 
minds  of  his  contemporaries.  In  the  use  of 
parables  he  could  convey  to  them  thoughts 
which  otherwise  they  were  too  much  like 
children  to  be  able  to  receive.  And  these 
comparisons  had  also  for  his  disciples  this 
advantage,  that  while  they  deposited  in  the 
mind  great  and  everlasting  truths,  they 
afforded  an  opportunity  for  those  truths 
being  more  and  more  fully  understood,  in 
proportion  as  the  mind  of  each  became  more 
enlightened  and  spiritual  (Matt  xiii.  12). 
Indeed,  they  form  but  one  instance  of  that 
pre-eminently  figurative  manner  of  speak- 
ing which,  like  all  great  teachers  and  all 
great  reformers,  was  constantly  practised  by 
Jesus,  as  is  forcibly  exemplified  in  John's 
Gospel.  Tet  amidst  the  varied  treasures  of 
figurative  forms  of  speech,  our  Lord  seems 
to  have  given  a  preference  to  the  parable 
(Matt.  xiii.  84).  In  this  preference  he  may 
have  been  influenced  by  a  proper  desire  to 
avoid  a  premature  collision  with  the  autho- 
rities of  the  land,  since  parables,  by  the  very 
covering  under  which  they  convey  truth,  af- 
forded him  a  sure  means  of  sowing  in  men's 
souls  the  seed  of  the  kingdom,  which,  thus 
escaping  the  suspicious  and  prying  eye  of 
the  priest,  would  lie  and  germinate  in  the 
soil  till  the  time  of  spring,  summer,  and 
harvest  came.  Tet  are  we  not  to  fancy  that 
Jesus  had  a  secret  doctrine,  communicated 
only  to  the  initiated  few ;  for  it  is  expressly 
said,  *  All  these  things  spake  Jesus  unto  the 
multitude  in  parables,  and  without  a  parable 
spake  he  not  unto  them'  (34).  These  words, 
however,  are  cited  to  illustrate  the  fulfilment 
of  a  prophecy  or  poetical  doctrine  (Psalms 
lxxviii  2),  in  which  the  Hebrew  word  ma* 
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thai  is  used  to  denote  a  '  dark  saying/  some- 
thing so  enveloped  as  to  be  hidden.  Not- 
withstanding that  the  Psalmist  speaks  of 
disclosing  or  uncovering  these  concealed 
things,  Matthew,  by  combining  with  this 
passage  words  in  which  Isaiah  speaks  of 
God's  punitive  dealings  with  the  Jews  (Is. 
vi.  9),  conveys  an  impression,  which  is  ex- 
aggerated by  Mark  (iv.  12),  that  Jesus,  con- 
trary to  the  objeot  for  which  he  came,  and 
the  general  tenor  of  his  spirit  and  bearing, 
and  the  clear  purpose  and  tendency  of  para- 
bles, taught  in  parables  either  so  as  or  with 
a  view  to  render  the  reception  of  his  doc- 
trine difficult  or  impossible  on  the  part  of 
the  Jews.  In  this  matter,  on  which  philo- 
logy, ufter  all  its  efforts,  has  thrown  no  light, 
we  incline  to  the  opinion  that  the  biogra- 
phers in  question,  misled  by  their  Jewish 
associations,  unconsciously  gave  to  our 
Lord's  language  a  colouring  dissimilar  to 
that  which  it  bore  when  parting  from  his 
divine  lips.  How  imperfect  and  defective  is 
the  record  of  the  instructive  and  sublime 
teachings  of  Jesus  in  his  parables,  may  be 
inferred  from  this  same  xiiith  chapter  of  Mat- 
thew, in  the  latter  part  of  which  we  find,  in 
tome  instances,  little  more  than  general  in- 
dications of  the  subjects  of  his  parabolio 
teachings.  Indeed,  the  more  closely  and 
attentively  the  Gospels  are  studied,  the  more 
support  do  they  afford  to  the  opinion  that, 
great,  sublime,  and  affecting  as  is  the  image 
which  they  enable  the  student  to  form  of 
Jesus,  yet  the  image  which  they  imply — the 
grand  reality  from  which  these  reflections 
came — was  far  greater,  more  sublime,  and 
more  affecting.  It  is  only  a  part  of  what 
Jesus  said,  did,  and  was,  that  we  possess— 


an  invaluable  part,  but  still  a  part  not  per- 
fect in  itself,  nor  adequately  involving  the 
whole  to  which  it  belongs. 

8everal  of  the  parables  of  our  Lord  we 
have,  however,  in  a  form  which  wears  the 
appearance  of  being  no  inadequate  repre- 
sentation of  the  original  as  conceived  and 
ottered  by  him.  This  form,  and  the  general 
state  in  which  his  parabolio  doctrine  stands 
In  the  Gospels,  no  less  than  the  prominence 
which  Jesus  is  expressly  recorded  to  have 
given  to  this  mode  of  instruction,  furnish 
reason  to  think  that  our  Lord  carefully  ela- 
borated his  parables,  and  that  in  them  we 
have,  on  the  whole,  the  least  imperfect  image 
of  that  excellent  wisdom  of  his  which  truly 
was  'from  above/  A  proverb,  as  being  a 
story,  would  more  powerfully  strike  the  mind 
of  his  auditors,  and,  from  its  compact  form, 
remain  in  their  thoughts  less  disturbed  by 
adventitious  elements.  Hence  in  the  para- 
bles we  probably  possess  the  purest  current 
of  the  transmitted  mind  of  Christ  In  this 
conviction  we  are  confirmed  by  the  nature 
of  their  subject-matter,  which  shows  us  that 
they  contain  the  very  essence  of  the  new 
dispensation,  and  thus  afford  a  very  pleasing 
assurance  that  what  is  essential  in  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Great  Teacher  has  ever  been  in 
the  church,  and  remains  there  to  the  pre- 
sent hour  unabated,  if  not  altogether  unim- 
paired. 

A  general  idea  of  the  import,  bearing,  and 
worth  of  our  Saviour's  parables  may  be  ob- 
tained by  the  reader,  if  he  give  attention  to 
the  following  view  of  them ;  but  far  better 
will  he  be  rewarded  should  he  be  led  to  study 
carefully  the  parables  themselves  as  they 
stand  in  the  evangelical  records. 


TABLE   OF   THE  PARABLES. 


I.  Matt  vii.  24— 27  (Luke  vi.  47—49), 
the  wise  and  the  foolish  builder  —  showing 
the  right  use  of  the  divine  word. 

II.  Matt  ix.  16, 17  (Mark  ii.  21, 22.  Luke 
v,  $6 — 39),  of  new  pieces  and  old  garments, 
and  new  wine  in  old  leathern  bottles— right 
and  wrong  means  of  social  improvement 

III.  Matt.  xiii.  1—9;  18—23  (Mark  iv. 
8—9 ;  14—20.  Luke  viii.  4—15),  the  sower 
and  various  soils — the  diverse  effects  of  God's 
teachings  depend  on  the  diverse  qualities  of 
the  human  soul. 

IV.  Matt  xiii.  24—80;  86—48,  the  tares 
among  the  wheat — the  good  and  the  bad 
live  mingled  together  in  the  church  till  the 
great  day  of  discrimination. 

V.  Matt  xiii.  81,  32  (Mark  iv.  80—32. 
Luke  xiii.  18,  19),  the  grain  of  mustard- 
seed  —  the  growth  and  spread  of  Christi- 
anity. 

VI.  Matt  xiii.  83  (Luke  xiii.  20,  21),  the 
leaven— the  quickening  and  renewing  power 
of  the  gospel. 

VII.  Matt  xiii.  44,  the  hidden  treasure— 


the  intrinsic  greatness  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven. 

VIII.  Matt  xiii.  45,  46,  the  goodly  pearls 
—the  surpassing  work  of  divine  truth. 

IX.  Matt  xiii.  47 — 50,  the  fishiug-net — 
the  final  separation  of  the  just  and  the 
unjust 

X.  Matt,  xiii  52,  the  spiritual  house- 
holder— the  skilful  teacher  in  the  church. 

XI.  Matt  xviii.  23—35,  the  pitiless  ser- 
vant— reasons  for  forgiveness  among  bre- 
thren. 

XII.  Matt  xx.  1—16,  the  labourers  in 
the  vineyard— God's  justice  and  sovereignty 
in  his  allotments. 

XIII.  Matt  xxi.  28—82,  the  two  sons— 
promises  and  performances. 

XIV.  Matt  xxi.  83— 46  (Mark  xii.  1—12. 
Lnke  xx.  9—19),  the  wicked  vine-dressers 
— hardened  impenitence. 

XV.  Matt  xxii.  1—14,  the  royal  marriage- 
feast  and  the  wedding  garment— invitation 
and  election  depend  on  God's  goodness  and 
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XVI.  Matt  xzv.  1 — 18,  the  ten  virgins — 
suitable  preparedness  for  the  coming  of  the 
Lord. 

XVII.  Matt  xxv  14—30,  the  faithful  ser- 
vant— Christian  fidelity. 

XVIII.  Mark  iv.  26—29,  the  growing 
seed — the  independent  progress  of  God's 
kingdom. 

XIX.  Luke  vii.  41 — 43,  the  two  creditors 
— grateful  love  for  undeserved  benefits. 

XX.  Luke  x.  25 — 37,  the  good  Samaritan 
— the  impartiality  of  Christian  compassion. 

XXI.  Luke  xi.  5 — 8,  the  entreating  friend 
—perseverance. 

XXII.  Luke  xii.  13—21,  the  rich  fool— 
the  deceitfulness  of  riches. 

XXIII.  Luke  xii.  35—48  (Matt  xxiv. 
42 — 51),  the  lord' 8  return  from  his  wedding 
— the  believer's  readiness  for  the  coming  of 
his  Lord. 

XXTV.  Luke  xiii.  6 — 9,  the  unproductive 
fig-tree— condemnation  of  the  permanently 
unfruitful  professor. 

XXV.  Luke  xiv.  16—24,  the  great  sup- 
per— love  of  the  world  obstructs  the  way  to 
happiness. 

These  parables,  dividing  themselves  gene- 
rally into  two  classes,  lead  us  to  look  at  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  —  I.  In  its  intrinsic 
power;  II.  In  its  extrinsic  operation;  III. 
In  relation  to  its  members.  By  the  first 
class  (iii.  v.  vi.  vii.  viii.  x.  xviii.),  the  power 
of  the  gospel  appears  to  be  divine  in  its 
origin,  and  to  contain  all  that  is  necessary 
to  make  man  holy  and  happy.  The  second 
class  exhibits  the  kingdom  of  God  esta- 
blished on  earth  as  an  instrument  of  God's 
grace,  through  the  power  of  the  divine  word 
in  the  Christian  church :  it  may  be  divided 
into — a,  parables  which  regard  the  church  as 
a  whole :  iv.  ix.  xiv.  xv.  xxiv.  xxv. ;  6,  pa- 
rables which  regard  the  entrance  of  indivi- 
duals into  the  church :  ii.  xxvi.  xxvii.  xxviii. 
xxix.  xxx.  The  third  class  comprises  those 
parables  in  which  the  members  of  the  church 
are  considered  in  reference  to  their  state  of 
mind,  their  conduct,  their  lot — a,  their  state 
of  mind :  i.  xii.  xiii.  xxi.  xxxii.  xxxiii.  xxxiv. 
xxxv.;  ft,  their  conduct:  xi.  xix.  xx.  xxii. 
xxxi ;  c,  their  lot :  xvi.  xvii.  xxiii.  xxxvi. 

PARADISE,  the  dwelling  of  the  first  pair, 
is  an  Oriental  word — in  Arabic,  Firdaus  ; 
in  Syriac,  Fairdaw;  in  Armenian,  Parde*, 
which  signifies  '  garden,'  or  '  orchard,'  or, 
more  generally,  'an  enclosed  place,*  or 
*  park.'  Not  unlike  is  the  import  of  Eden, 
which  is  often  used  synonymously  with  Pa- 
radise. Eden  properly  denotes  '  pleasure/ 
4  delight,'  and  hence  a  lovely  and  luxuriant 
spot  or  district  (2  Kings  xix.  12.  Ezekiel 
xxvii.  23).  Eden  is  now  the  name  of  a  vil- 
lage in  one  of  the  most  pleasant  vales  of 
Lebanon.  In  the  sacred  books  of  the  Per- 
sians is  the  first  land,  distinguished  for  its 
pleasantness  and  abundance,  called  Ceriene 


XXVI.  Luke  xiv.  28—82,  the  building  of 
a  tower ;  the  king  making  war— counting  the 
cost  of  following  Jesus. 

XXVII.  Luke  xv.  1—7  (Matt  xviii.  12, 
13),  the  lost  sheep— Christ's  solicitude  for 
the  worst 

XXVIII.  Luke  xv.  8—10,  the  lost  piece  of 
silver — the  worth  of  sinners  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Saviour. 

XXIX.  Luke  xv.  1 1—32,  the  prodigal  son- 
God's  merciful  way  of  salvation. 

XXX.  Luke  xvi.  1 — 9,  the  unjust  stew- 
ard— Christian  foresight 

XXXI.  Luke  xvi.  19—31,  the  rich  mm 
and  Lazarus — righteous  retribution. 

XXXII.  Luke  xvii.  7—10,  the  obedient 
servant — good  works  create  no  claim  of 
right 

XXXIII.  Luke  xviii.  1—8,  the  unjust 
judge  and  the  widow — patient  continuance 
in  the  use  of  means  of  grace. 

XXXIV.  Luke  xviii.  9—14,  the  Pharisee 
and  the  publican — self-righteousness. 

XXXV."  Luke  xix.  11—27,  the  ten  pounds 
entrusted  to  servants — payment  in  proportion 
to  service. 

Vedscho,  that  is  the  pure  Iran,  a  word  which 
denotes  a  beautiful  country,  and,  in  a  nar- 
rower acceptation,  the  district  of  Persian 
Armenia  so  termed,  that  is,  the  country  be- 
tween the  rivers  Khur  and  Arass — in  Greek, 
Kur  and  Araxes.  This  country,  one  of  the 
most  agreeable  and  fruitful  of  Middle  Asia, 
is  in  the  Pehlvi,  or  language  of  tbe  sacred 
books  of  ancient  Persia,  denominated  He- 
den,  which,  identical  with  the  Hebrew  Eden, 
signifies  tranquillity,  or  a  place  of  ease  and 
happiness  (Gen.  ii.  8,  10—14).  The  word 
was  also  used  by  the  later  Jews  to  describe 
the  abode  of  the  pious  after  death  (Luke 
xxiii.  43.  2  Corinth,  xii.  4).  See  Eabth, 
Edeit. 

PARAMOUR  (F.),  in  Ezekiel  xxiii.  20,  is 
in  other  places  correctly  rendered  'concu- 
bine '  (Gen.  xxii.  24.  Judg.  viii.  31 ;  xix.  1* 
2  Sam.  iii.  7 ;  v.  13). 

PAR  AN  (H.),  a  wilderness  to  the  south 
of  Palestine,  where  Ishmael  is  said  to  have 
dwelt  (Gen.  xxi.  21),  bounded  on  the  west 
by  Halal  and  Yelek,  on  the  north  by  the 
southern  hills  of  Judea,  and  on  the  east  by 
the  mountains  or  wilderness  of  Kadesh. 
This  is  El-paran,  or  the  plain  of  Paran  (xiv. 
6)  ;  also  the  country,  excellent  in  some  parts 
for  pasture  in  the  rainy  season,  where  Abra- 
ham dwelt,  between  Kadesh  and  Shur,  and 
through  which  the  Hebrews  came  from  Si- 
nai on  their  way  to  Kadesh  (Numb.  xii.  16 ; 
xiii.  26).  '  The  wilderness  of  Paran '  might 
mean  the  hills  bounding  the  plain  to  the 
east  of  it,  and  to  the  south  of  the  wilderness 
of  Kadesh ;  or  the  wilderness  of  Kadesh  was 
also  called  the  wilderness  of  Paran  from  the 
adjacent  plain,  as  it  was  called  that  of  Ks> 
desh  from  the  fountain  of  Kadesh. 
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PARCHMENT,  the  rendering,  in  2  Tim. 
iv.  13,  of  a  Greek  word,  membrana  (our '  mem- 
brane'), signifying  the  skin  of  an  animal,  is 
Vied  for  the  celebrated  charta  Pergamena,  or 
dressed  skin  used  in  writing,  so  called  from 
Pergamos,  where  parchment  was  first  made. 
See  Handwriting. 

PARDON  (F.)    8ee  Fobgivbnbss. 

PARMENAS,  one  of  the  seven  deacons, 
who  is  said  to  have  been  also  one  of  the 
seventy  disciples,  and  to  have  obtained  the 
crown  of  martyrdom  at  Philippi  (Acts  vi  3, 
6,6). 

PARTHIANS  are,  in  Acts  ii.  9,  Jews  ont 
of  Parthia.  The  Parthian  kingdom,  in  its 
most  nourishing  condition,  extended  from 
the  Euphrates  to  the  Oxus,  and  from  the 
Caspian  to  the  Arabian  sea,  comprising  As- 
syria, Babylonia,  Mesopotamia,  and  Persia. 
Parthia  proper,  die  small  territory  where,  at  a 
later  time,  dwelt  the  Parthians — a  mountain- 
ous and  woody  country  (Kohestan)  in  the 
north-west  of  Khorassan,  to  the  north-east 
of  Media — was  successively  subject  to  the 
Persians,  Macedonians,  and  Syrians.  In  the 
year  256  A.  C,  Arsaces  set  his  native  coun- 
try free.  His  successors  were  named,  after 
him,  Arsacidee.  One  of  -them,  Mithridates, 
extended  its  empire  from  the  Euphrates  to 
the  Indus.  At  last,  Artabanus  IV.,  the  thirty- 
first  of  his  line,  was  dethroned  by  Artaxerxes, 
a  Persian  prince,  and  so  arose  the  new  Per- 
sian kingdom  of  the  Sassanida?,  A.  D.  226. 

PASSION  (G.  /Muchein, « to  suffer'),  the 
English  rendering  (borrowed  from  the  Vul- 
gate) of  a  Greek  word,  which,  in  other  in- 
stances (Matt  xvi.  21.  Acts  iii.  18,  &c.),  is 
rightly  rendered  by  '  suffer.1  In  this  sole 
instance  (Acts  i  3),  *  passion '  might  be 
advantageously  replaced  by  •  suffering,'  or 
*  after  he  suffered '  (A  Layman's  Trans- 
lation), that  is,  'had  suffered' — a  clear  in- 
stance of  the  aorist  being  used  for  the  plu- 
perfect tense.  The  word  '  passion,'  or '  suf- 
fering/ here  seems  to  have  a  specific  refer- 
ence to  the  death  and  immediately  preceding 
endurance  of  the  Saviour,  by  which,  in  union 
with  his  life,  his  teachings,  his  ascension, 
and  his  government  in  the  church,  he  saved, 
and  still  saves,  the  world  (1  Pet  ii.  21 ;  iii. 
18)  ;  his  operation,  like  that  of  God,  being 
perpetual  and  ceaseless  (John  v.  17). 

An  instance  of  mockery  similar  to  that 
recorded  in  Matt  xxvii.  27 — 29,  is  found  in 
Philo'8  piece  against  Flaccus.  When  Herod 
Agrippa  wished  to  show  himself  to  the  peo- 
ple in  the  dignity  gained  from  the  emperor 
Caligula,  and  with  that  view  passed  through 
Alexandria,  they,  out  of  scorn  towards  a  Jew 
who  was  eager  to  bear  the  title  of  king, 
brought  a  poor  witless  fellow,  the  object  of 
common  contempt,  into  the  theatre,  and 
placing  him  on  an  elevated  seat,  instead 
of  a  purple  cloak,  hung  on  him  a  mat,  set  a 
pasteboard  crown  on  his  head,  and  for  a 
sceptre  put  into  his  hand  a  small  reed. 


Young  persons  provided  with  lances  were 
placed  as  body-guards  around  him,  while 
others  came  to  do  him  homage  or  consult 
him  on  state  affairs.  The  crowd  at  the  same 
time  shouted,  *  King,  king !'    See  Agony. 

PASSOVER— representing  the  faot,  that 
in  the  slaying  of  the  Egyptian  first-born,  the 
destroying  angel  passed  over  the  houses  of 
the  Hebrews  without  doing  their  inmates 
harm — is  the  name  of  the  great  national  fes- 
tival called  in  Hebrew  Phatek  (Joseph.  Antiq. 
ii.  14,  6),  which  in  Greek  letters  is  Pascha 
(Exodus  xii.  27).  It  is  applied  to  the  lamb 
that  was  sacrificed  and  eaten  on  the  occasion 
(21;  comp.  Heb.  xi.  28),  whence  are  ex- 
plained Mark  xiv.  12,  Luke  xxii.  7,  and 
1  Corinth,  v.  7.  But  as  the  killing  of  the 
commemorative  lamb  was  by  express  ordi- 
nance repeated  every  year,  so  the  word  de- 
noted the  feast  of  the  Passover,  which  was 
celebrated  on  the  14th  day  of  the  month 
Nisan  (Exod.  xii.  1),  and  the  days  follow- 
ing, which  up  to  the  21st  were  *  the  days  of 
unleavened  bread/  the  last  being  accounted 
the  holiest  On  the  14th  day,  towards  even- 
ing, the  sun  near  its  setting  (Exod.  xii.  6, 8. 
Numb.  ix.  11.  Deut  xvi.  6.  Joseph.,  J.  W.  vi. 
9,  8,  says  from  the  ninth  to  the  eleventh 
hour,  that  is  from  3  to  5  o'clock),  they  in  each 
family  slew  (in  the  time  of  Joscphus  the 
number  slain  was  256,000 ;  J.  W.  vi.  0,  8) 
a  perfect  male  lamb  of  one  year  old  (Exod. 
xii.  5),  which,  when  roasted,  the  father,  with 
his  whole  household,  ate  in  the  night  with- 
out leaving  any  remains  (xii.  10.  Numb.  ix. 
12).  If  there  were  not  ten  in  family  to  be 
present,  others  were  admitted  as  guests,  who 
sometimes  amounted  to  as  many  as  fifty 
persons  (Joseph.  Jew.  War.  vi.  9,  8.  An- 
tiq. iii.  10,  5).  All  were  clad  and  girded 
as  if  about  to  take  a  journey  (Exodus  xii. 
11).  None  were  present  but  such  as  were 
ritually  clean  (John  xviii.  28)  ;  no  foreign- 
ers (Joseph.  Antiq.  ii.  14, 6 ;  iii.  10,  6 ;  xvii. 
9,  3.  J.  W.  vi.  9,  8).  Persons  prevented 
were  to  celebrate  the  Passover  one  month 
later  (Numb.  ix.  6,  sag.). 

The  festival  was  kept  by  Joshua  (Josh.  v. 
10, 11),  renewed  with  unusual  pomp  by  Jo- 
siah  (2  Kings  xxiii.  21),  and  observed  by 
Ezra  (Ez.  vi.  19—22). 

The  observance  at  present,  as  it  was  of  old, 
is  in  the  main  the  following:  On  the  era 
of  the  14th  of  Nisan,  all  leaven  is  carefully 
removed  from  the  house.  On  the  14th,  the 
unleavened  bread  is  baked,  the  mid -day 
meal  is  taken,  and  the  leaven  burnt  Then 
the  lamb  is  eaten.  The  lamb  is  slain  after 
the  evening  oblation,  while  the  trumpets 
announce  the  feast  Other  offerings  are 
made  (Numb,  xxviii.  19—25.  Ezek.  xlv.  21 
—24).  On  the  second  day,  the  first-fruits 
are  offered  (Levit  xxiii  10—14).  A  child 
asks  for  a  reason  of  the  ceremonies.  The 
head  of  the  assembly  gives  an  explanation 
(Exodxii26,27;xiiL  6);  on  which,  taking 
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a  cup  of  wine,  he  says,  <  Praised  be  thou,  O 
Lord,  our  God,  King  of  the  World,  who  hast 
created  the  fruit  of  the  vine.'  The  company 
partake  of  the  cup,  wash  their  hands,  and 
eat  the  meal  while  singing  Psalms  112,  113. 
The  meal  consists  of  bitter  herbs,  vinegar, 
unleavened  bread,  a  kind  of  pudding  made 
of  fruit,  and,  when  the  guests  are  numerous, 
some  flesh  -  meat  from  a  thank  -  offering. 
While  the  bread  is  broken,  this  grace  is 
said:  'Blessed  be  thou,  0  Lord  our  God, 
King  of  the  World,  who  bast  produced  bread 
out  of  the  earth.1  After  the  lamb  and  the 
rest  of  the  food  are  consumed,  they  drink 
four  cups  of  wine  while  reciting  Psalms 
113—118.  If  a  fifth  cup  is  taken,  Psalms 
120—137  are  added. 

Jesus,  when  twelve  years  of  age,  went  to 
the  Passover  (Luke  ii.  41),  also  during  his 

Sublic  ministry  (John  ii.  13,  23 ;  xii.  1,  12. 
fatt  zxvL  2,  17),  and,  in  imitation  of  this 
Jewish  rite,  instituted  the  Lord's  Supper 
(xxvi.  I7,$eq.)  on  Thursday  evening  (comp. 
John  xix.  31,  42;  xxi.  J.  Luke  xxii.  7). 
See  Feasts. 

PASTOR  (L.  for '  shepherd').  See  Sheep. 

PATARA,  a  notable  city  of  Lycia,  in  Asia 
Minor,  with  a  sea-port  The  place  was  fa- 
mous for  an  oracle  of  Apollo  (Acts  xxi.  1). 

PATMOS,  a  small  island  in  the  Archipe- 
lago, lying  south-west  of  Ephesus,  in  a  line 
with  the  embouchure  of  the  river  Meander 
and  the  isle  of  Naxos.  Patmos  now  is  the 
very  image  of  stillness  in  the  sea.  From 
the  flat  roof  of  its  chief  monastery,  nearly 
the  entire  circumference  of  the  island  can 
be  viewed,  as  well  as  neighbouring  isles. 
Cultivation  has  done  little  for  it.  Some 
gardens  and  some  vineyards,  here  and  there 
a  corn-field  and  a  few  scattered  olive-trees, 


interrupt  and  relieve    the    deserts,   basalt 
mountains,  high  steeps,  and  deep-coloured 


gorges  of  this  volcanic  island.  It  seems  as 
if  specially  fitted  for  the  reception  of  divine 
influence,  so  that  John's  words  here — *  I  was 
in  the  spirit  on  the  Lord's-day ' — have  a  pe- 
culiar propriety.  The  library  of  the  monas- 
tery is  one  of  the  most  valuable  in  the  East 
Tischendorf  reviewed  its  manuscripts,  which 
amount  to  some  two  hundred.  Some  of 
them  date  from  the  eleventh  to  the  four- 
teenth century.  Two  bear  tokens  of  the 
ninth.  Twenty  relate  to  the  New  Testament 
PATRIARCH  (G.  author  of  a  race,  comp. 
'ichief  of  the  fathers,'  1  Chron.  ix.  9)  is  a 
name  applied  in  the  New  Testament  to  Da- 
vid, as  die  founder  of  his  family  (Acts  ii.  29) ; 
to  Abraham  (Heb.  vii.  4)  ;  also  to  the  twelve 
sous  of  Jacob  (Acts  viii.  9).  From  a  very 
early  age,  however,  the  word  was  taken  as 
denoting  specially  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Ja- 
cob, who  may  be  considered  as  exhibiting 
the  ideal  of  patriarchal  life.  The  features  of 
that  life  are,  child-like  simplicity,  earnest- 
ness, piety,  and  domestic  affection  ;  all  com- 
bining to  constitute  faith,  which  is  the  great 
internal  characteristic  of  the  fathers  of  Israel. 
Externally,  we  behold  the  tent,  with  its  hos- 
pitable rites,  giving  entertainment  to  super- 
human visitors ;  the  flocks  and  herds  brows- 
ing over  rich  virgin  plains,  or  taking  their 
evening  draughts  around  a  well.  Wandering, 
however,  formed  an  integral  part  of  the 
patriarchal  life.  The  patriarchs  were  rich 
nomads,  whose  descendants  continued,  from 
the  uplands  of  Palestine,  their  half-fixed, 
half-roving  life,  in  Egypt  and  the  desert,  till, 
raised  to  a  higher  platform  of  civilisation, 
they  entered  the  land  of  promise  and  settled 
there.  But  after  having  taken  possession  of 
the  country,  the  Israelites  devoted  themselves 
in  part  to  a  pastoral  life.  Especially  the 
tribes  whose  portion  lay  on  the  east  of  Jor- 
dan retained  nomad  peculiarities,  keeping 
large  numbers  of  cattle,  which  they  conducted 
from  spot  to  spot,  as  far  as  the  borders  of 
the  Euphrates.  On  this  side  of  the  river 
also  were  rich  shepherds,  whose  flocks  co- 
vered the  plains,  filled  the  valleys,  or  grazed 
on  the  hill-sides.  They  found  welcome  pas- 
turage in  the  plain  of  Sharon  and  the  exten- 
sive downs  in  the  south  of  Judea,  called 
'  deserts,'  because  unfit  for  the  plough,  but 
affording  sweet  fodder  for  goats,  sheep,  and 
camels.  These  lands  being  for  the  most 
part  unappropriated,  afforded  free  scope  to 
the  pastoral  life.  In  passing  from  one  lo- 
cality to  another,  the  shepherds  were  actusted 
by  a  regard  to  the  season  of  the  year  as  well  as 
food  for  their  cattle.  Remaining  for  the  most 
part  on  the  outside  of  cities  and  towns,  they  in 
winter  gave  preference  to  less  elevated  plains. 
From  November  to  the  Passover,  they  sought 
shelter  for  themselves  and  their  beasts.  At 
other  times  the  latter  remained  under  the 
open  sky,  though  at  night  they  were  inclosed 
in  folds,  near  which  the  keepers  had  their 
tents.    Uniting  together  in  a  species  of  dis- 
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triot  association,  they  built  towers  at  inter- 
vals, whence  they  might  ascertain  the  ap- 
proach of  enemies,  and  he  aided  in  combining 
for  self-protection  (2  Chron.  xxvi.  10;  comp. 
Gen.  xxxv.  21.  Mic.  iv.  8).  Water  to  them 
was  of  great  consequence.  The  running 
waters  which  flowed  in  pasture  •  grounds 
were,  like  the  grounds  themselves,  a  com- 
mon property.  Wells  and  cisterns  belonged 
to  those  by  whom  they  were  found  or  made. 
Their  importance  (Numb.  xx.  17)  caused 
them  to  be  occasions  of  dispute  and  conflict 
(Gen.  xxi.  25;  xxvi.  15—22).  Watering- 
troughs  (xxx.  38)  received  the  water  from 
buckets,  in  which  it  was  drawn  from  the 
well,  and  afforded  to  the  cattle  a  convenient 
means  of  slaking  their  thirst.  Near  towns 
and  villages  especially  were  these  troughs 
and  wells,  which  became,  especially  in  the 
evening,  a  general  place  of  gathering  for  the 
inhabitants  (Gen.  xxiv.  15,  seq.;  xxix.  1, 
sag.).  Great  proprietors  of  cattle  sent  their 
flocks  and  herds  to  pasture  under  the  care  of 
shepherds,  directed  by  a  chief  (xlvii.  0.  I 
Pet.  v.  4.  Sec  Goad),  who  were  responsible 
for  accidents,  and  numbered  to  the  under- 
shepherds  the  animals  entrusted  to  their 
care. 

The  equipment  of  the  shepherd  consisted 
in  a  large  mantle  covering  the  whole  body 
(Jer.  xliii.  12),  a  staff,  nnd  a  bag,  with  some- 
times a  sling  fur  defence  or  assault  (1  Sam. 
xvii.  40;  comp.  34).  For  the  same  purpose 
he  was  accompanied  by  dogs  (Job  xxx.  1). 
The  labours  of  shepherds  were  very  severe. 
They  could  rarely  take  complete  repose. 
Watching  constantly  over  their  flocks,  they 
were  exposed  to  heat  by  day  and  cold  by 
night  (Gen.  xxxi.  40).  They  had  to  attend 
on  the  sick  animals,  carry  the  young  in  their 
arms  (Is.  xl.  11),  and  carefully  seek  for 
those  that  were  lost.  Their  wages  they 
sometimes  received  partly  in  a  share  of  the 
flock  (Gen.  xxx.  32).  The  Hebrew  shep- 
herds occasionally  enlivened  their  cares  with 
the  charms  of  music  (1  Sam.  xvi.  18).  Their 
flocks  consisted  chiefly  of  sheep  and  goats, 
for  which  Palestine  afforded,  in  its  hills  and 
plains,  favourable  pasturage.  Oxen  were 
reared  in  Sharon  and  Bashan.  The  cattle 
returned  a  great  revenue,  and  favoured  the 
accumulation  of  riches.  Michaelis  is  of  opi- 
nion that  Moses,  in  his  anxiety  to  prevent 
great  inequalities  of  condition,  gave  prefer- 
ence, as  the  basis  of  his  institutions,  to 
agriculture,  in  which,  when  left  to  its  natu- 
ral workings,  neither  overgrown  opulence 
nor  squalid  poverty  can  easily  be  known. 
It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  richest 
Hebrews  in  the  Bible,  such  as  Nabal  and 
the  three  proprietors  mentioned  in  2  Sam. 
xvii.  27,  were  rich  nomads.  Wool,  which 
was  of  a  fine  sort,  and  was  made  into 
garments,  was  a  chief  source  of  wealth. 
Shearing  was  a  season  of  rustio  festivity 
(Prov.  xxvii.  26.  1  Sam.  xxr.  2).    The  no- 


mads in  part  obtained  food  by  bunting,  in 
which  they  employed  the  quiver  and  the 
bow  (Gen.  xxvii.  3).  Palestine  appears  to 
have  been  rich  in  game.  Plundering,  in 
general  with  nomads  a  source  of  gain,  was 
practised  by  the  Hebrews  only  in  times  of 
civil  confusion,  and  then  very  seldom  (Judg. 
xi.  8 ;  comp.  ix.  4). 

The  habits  and  manners  of  the  patriarchs 
are  still  illustrated  by  the  wandering  Arabs, 
as  well  appears  from  this  extract  from  Olin 
(i.  868).  'The  manners  and  habits  of 
these  children  of  the  desert  are  truly  primi- 
tive. Having  occasion  to  wash  their  clothes 
this  evening,  they  scooped  out  a  basin  in  the 
sand,  and  filled  it  with  water  for  the  purpose. 
The  supply  of  fresh  water  seemed  to  have 
tempted  them  to  indulge  in  other  luxuries ; 
and  I  saw  them,  for  the  first  time,  eating  hot 
bread.  Each  man,  or  at  least  each  party, 
has  a  small  kneading-trough,  hollowed  out 
of  a  piece  of  wood,  which  he  carries  bound 
up  in  his  baggage.  In  this  they  mixed  a 
small  quantity  of  the  meal  of  doura,  and 
having  formed  it  into  a  thin  cake,  laid  it 
upon  the  sand,  and  covered  it  with  a  fire 
made  of  small  sticks.  One  man  at  least 
used  dried  camel's  dung  for  the  purpose. 
They  parched  corn  or  doura,  and  ate  it  for 
breakfast  I  am,  indeed,  constantly  reminded 
of  the  habits  of  the  patriarchs,  and  see  the 
domestic  scenes  so  beautifully  portrayed  in 
the  Old  Testament  reacted  by  the  Bedouins. 
It  will  be  observed,  that  the  simple  facts  I 
have  just  recorded  are  so  many  illustrations 
of  the  ancient  customs  with  which  the  Bible 
has,  from  our  childhood,  made  us  familiar. 
Their  dress  is  equally  illustrative  of  the 
sacred  volume:  tbeir  sandals,  which  are 
merely  bits  of  leather  or  un tanned  skins, 
commonly  fish-skins,  covering  the  sole  of 
the  foot,  and  fastened  by  a  thong  that  passes 
between  the  first  and  second  toes  over  the 
instep  and  around  the  heel;  the  girdle, 
which  all  wear  about  the  loins,  serving  as  a 
belt  for  a  long  knife  or  pistols,  and  as  a  de- 
pository for  money,  &c. ;  and  their  loose, 
flowing  robes  reaching  only  to  the  knee,  and 
exposing  the  legs/ 

PATRIMONY  (L.  pater,  a  'father*),  pro- 
perty derived  from  a  father  or  ancestor 
(Deut.  xviii.  8).     See  Heritage. 

PAUL  (G.),  the  celebrated  apostle  to  the 
Gentiles.  His  original  name  was  Saul,  a 
Hebrew  word  which  signifies  aiked  for;  the 
giving  of  which  has  been  ascribed  to  the 
supposed  fact  that  the  child  was  not  born 
till  after  years  of  married  life,  and  in  answer 
to  the  special  entreaties  of  his  parents.  He 
may  have  changed  his  Jewish  name"  from 
Saul  to  one  of  similar  sound,  that  is  Paul, 
on  joining  the  Christian  cause.  Such  a 
change  was  not  unusual  with  Jews,  when 
they  came  immediately  into  contact  with  the 
heathen  world.  He  was  an  Israelite,  of  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin!  born  in  Tarsus,  no  mean 
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eity,  of  parents  who  may  hare  previously 
resided  at  Gischala,  in  Palestine,  and  who, 
from  the  education  which  they  gave  their 
son,  most  have  been  persons  of  substance 
(Rom.  *i.  1.  Acts  xxi.  39;  xxii.  3).  With 
a  characteristic  abstinence  from  details  which 
do  not  bear  directly  on  the  great  cause  of 
the  gospel,  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament 
have  told  us  little  respecting  Paul's  family 
relations.  His  father  appears  to  have  en- 
joyed the  right  of  Roman  citizenship;  but 
whether  he  acquired  it  by  some  act  of  utility 
to  Rome,  or  inherited  it  from  an  ancestor 
who  had  served  that  state,  we  have  not  the 
means  to  determine.  He  had  a  sister  and  a 
nephew ;  he  mentions  other  kinsmen  in  Ro- 
mans xvi.  21,  13,  21 ;  and,  when  an  apostle, 
was  unmarried  (1  Cor.  vii.  7, 8 ;  ix.  6). 


PAUL. 

His  education  presents  two  chief  ele- 
ments— the  Grecian,  the  Hebrew.  The  first 
he  received  chiefly  in  his  native  city,  from 
the  genera]  influence  which  its  high  pagan 
culture  exerted  on  its  citizens.  Tarsus  was 
renowned  for  its  Grecian  schools,  which  bore 
a  comparison  with  even  those  of  Alexandria 
and  Athens.  But  we  have  no  evidence  that 
the  young  Saul  was  placed  under  the  care  of 
their  teachers.  The  acquaintance  which, 
when  engaged  in  his  apostolic  labours,  he 
showed  with  Greek  literature,  in  one  or  two 
quotations  from  its  poets,  and  in  specific 
reference  to  Roman  jurisprudence,  extends 
little  beyond  what  might  be  possessed  by  a 
person  who  had  received  a  learned  Hebrew 
education  (1  Cor.  xv.  83.  Acts  xvii.  28. 
Titos  i.  12).    It  most  not  be  forgotten  thai 


Providence  had  now  gone  far  to  break  down 
the  middle  wall  of  partition  that  kept  Jews 
from  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the  earth. 
The  gospel  did  not  begin,  but  completed,  the 
removal  of  the  ancient  barriers  which  mads 
Judea  a  closed  land,  and  the  whole  world 
beyond  a  rejected  race.  The  two,  Jew  and 
Gentile,  had  mingled,  and  were  mingling  to- 
gether. Whenoe  Saul  could  not  fail  to  bo 
subject  to  a  Hellenistic  culture.  A  pure 
Hebraistic  education  was  no  longer  possible, 
whatever  the  efforts  of  those  who  were  in  its 
favour.  Hence  a  knowledge  of  Greek,  and  a 
certain  facility  both  in  speaking  and  writing 
that  language,  was  a  natural  consequence  of 
Saul's  education.  In  the  same  way  would 
he  obtain  some  acquaintance  with  the  pre- 
valent Grecian  philosophy.  His  writings  are 
an  evidence  that  he  possessed  these  attain- 
ments. His  letters  have  the  appearance  of 
being  not  translations  from  the  Hebrew,  bat 
original  Greek  compositions;  though  they 
do  not  fail  to  present  a  colouring  as  from  a 
Hebrew  mind.  They  are  the  productions  of 
a  man  who  had  partaken  of  the  best  culture 
of  the  day;  though  that  culture  was  ob- 
viously the  immediate  product,  not  of  a  pure 
Athenian,  but  of  an  Asiatio  soil.  Hence  his 
eloquence,  if  it  sometimes  rises  with  the 
severe  taste  and  lofty  strength  of  Demos- 
thenes, presents  also  a  certain  degree  of  the 
extreme  and  the  affected,  which  finds  its 
source  in  the  overflowing  ardour  of  the  ori- 
ental mind.  In  the  ordinary  intercourse  of 
life,  Saul  appears  to  hsve  spoken  Hebrew 
(Acts  xxi.  37),  but  he  also  had  a  full  com- 
mand of  the  Greek  tongue  (Acts  xvii.  22), 
and  was  thus  able  both  10  address  with  effect 
a  Jewish  audience  (Acts  xxii.  2 ;  xxiii.  $eq.)9 
and,  by  his  simple  eloquence,  to  recommend 
the  cause  of  the  gospel  even  before  the  fas- 
tidious Athenians.  There  is,  moreover,  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  apostle  had  an 
acquaintance  with  the  Latin  tongue,  and 
could  employ  it  in  speaking  when  occasion 
required;  though,  as  the  Greek  was  the 
usual  medium  of  social  intercourse  between 
strangers,  it  is  not  certain  that  he  employed 
the  Latin  in  defending  himself  before  the 
Roman  officers  ( Acts  xxiv.  10 ;  xxv.  10,  teq.). 
The  Hebrew  was,  however,  the  chief  ele- 
ment in  Paul's  education.  As  became  one 
who  was  of  the  stock  of  Israel,  he  was  cir- 
cumcised on  the  eighth  day  after  his  birth 
(Philip,  iii.  o).  His  childhood  he  seems  to 
have  passed  in  Tarsus;  but  as  he  was  in- 
tended for  the  distinguished  office  of  a  rabbi, 
he  was  early  sent  to  the  metropolis  of  his 
native  land,  and  put  under  the  care  of  the 
renowned  Gamsliel  (Acts  xxii.  8 ;  v.  34 — 
39).  What  Saul's  age  was  when  he  repaired 
to  Jerusalem  we  cannot  precisely  determine. 
He  must,  however,  have  scarcely  more  than 
entered  his  boyhood,  since  he  states  that  hs 
was  *  brought  up*  in  that  city.  Ancient 
Jewish  authorities  declare  that  a  boy  of  ten 
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years  old  wis  fit  to  commence  the  study  of 
theology.  In  a  general  agreement  with  these 
statements,  Tholuck  has  concluded  that  Saul 
was  about  twelve  years  of  age  when  he  was 
consigned  to  the  care  of  Gamaliel.  The  son 
of  a  father  who  was  a  Pharisee,  and  en- 
trusted to  a  tutor  that  stood  at  the  head  of 
the  Pharisees,  the  youthful  Saul  must  have 
fully  imbibed  the  principles  of  that  popular 
sect,  and  been  led  to  enter  with  all  his  soul 
into  their  sympathies,  aversions,  and  aims. 
Buoh  an  education  as  Saul  would  here  receive, 
making  him,  as  it  did, '  a  Hebrew  of  the  He- 
brews' (Phil.  iii.  5),  seems  a  strange  prepa- 
ration for  the  work  of  preaching  the  gospel 
to  every  creature.  Yet  this  discipline  was  in 
one  way  less  unfit  than  would  have  been 
that  which  he  would  have  derived  from  the 
oold,  refined,  aristocratic,  and  scoffing  Sad- 
duoee;  while  the  Essenes  would  be  likely 
to  lead  his  aspiring  and  somewhat  theoretical 
mind  far  too  remote  from  the  realities  of  life, 
Into  the  seclusions  of  a  learned  solitude,  or 
the  aerial  visions  of  abstract  and  ideal  con- 
templation. And  much  as  Phariseeism 
would  do  to  harden  his  heart  and  narrow 
his  mind,  it  yet  would  nourish  both  by  its 
positive  teachings,  and,  when  tbe  scales  of 
Jewish  prejudice  had  fallen  from  his  eyes, 
prepare  him  for  forming  that  spiritual  con- 
ception of  the  gospel,  which,  in  its  very 
nature,  as  being  spiritual,  involved  the  com- 
prehensive, unrestricted,  and  universal  tone 
that  constitutes  its  great  characteristic.  Pyrr- 
honism can  produce  nothing  higher  than 
a  caviller;  but  even  out  of  those  extrava- 
gances of  the  religious  life  which  are  em- 
bodied in  Phariseeism,  the  greatest  of  apostles 
did  proceed.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be 
doubted  that  the  change  which  the  apostle 
underwent  at  his  conversion,  was  radical  in 
its  nature.  Of  a  literal  truth,  Saul  became  a 
new  man.  The  change  was  thorough  and 
decided,  so  as  to  show  that  the  Lord's  arm 
was  here  made  bare.  We  hold  this  fact  to 
be  no  less  important  than  true.  The  apostle's 
conversion  was  not  the  result  of  any  combi- 
nation of  earthly  influences.  The  change 
was  too  great,  too  central,  too  comprehensive, 
as  well  as  too  sudden,  to  be  brought  about 
by  any  but  a  celestial  power.  At  the  same 
time,  it  was  a  change  that  Saul  underwent ; 
who  remained  the  same  person  after  as  before 
his  conversion,  his  identity  not  being  altered. 
Consequently,  educational  influences  were 
not  without  a  share  in  the  operation.  The 
old  currents  of  his  mind  were  rather  purified 
than  diverted.  If,  when  he  became  a  Chris- 
tian, he  became  another,  be  still  remained 
also  the  same  man.    The  mere  Pharisee  was 

gone;   the  pious  Israelite  remained.     But 
adduceeism  would  have  had  nothing  to 
leave  but  a  collection  of  *  dry  bones.'    And 
an  Essene  might  have  been  converted  into  a 
Visionary  enthusiast,  instead  of  a  Christian. 
As  it  was,  8aul  proved  a  snoceasful  scholar 


of  his  master  Gamaliel.  Of  an  ardent  natural 
temperament,  eager  for  knowledge,  pressing 
forward  to  gain  distinction,  spurning  all 
half-measures  and  compromises,  seizing  the 
principles  of  the  Pharisees  in  all  their  com- 
prehensiveness, and  bold  to  carry  them  out 
into  every  possible  application,  Saul  became 
a  favourite  pupil,  received  special  marks  of 
favour,  was  admitted  to  intimate  intercourse 
with  his  teachers,  and  soon  stood  high  for 
his  learning,  ability,  and  zeal;  owning  no 
superior  in  the  sanctity  of  his  manners,  the 
acute  lie  88  of  his  intellect,  the  amplitude  of 
his  self-esteem,  his  devotion  to  the  law  of 
his  fathers,  his  hatred  of  every  foreign  in- 
fluence, and  his  fiery  and  indomitable  energy. 
Hence  he  profited  in  the  Jews'religion  above 
many  his  equals,  being  exceedingly  jealous 
of  tbe  traditions  of  his  fathers  (Gal.  L  14). 
Fit  training  for  a  persecutor,  and  well  may 
his  conduct  have  been  such  as  to  call  for 
this  description — '  Beyond  measure  I  perse- 
cuted the  church  of  God,  and  wasted  it' 
(Gal.  i.  13). 

There  is,  however,  one  more  point  in  Saul's 
education  which  merits  attention.  A  learned 
education  did  not  in  Judea  exclude  hand- 
labour,  which  was  far  from  being  held  in 
the  disesteem  with  which  it  is  now  absurdly 
regarded.  A  Jewish  parent  considered  it 
his  duty  to  train  his  son  to  skill  in  some 
handicraft.  In  obedience  to  this  conviction, 
Saul's  father,  when  he  separated  him  from 
his  birth  for  a  learned  profession,  had  him 
taught  the  art  of  tent-making.  In  the  East, 
where  the  intense  heat  of  the  sun  by  day 
and  heavy  night -dews  render  some  shel- 
ter necessary  to  the  traveller,  who  has  no 
experience  of  the  comforts  of  our  inns,  and 
can  but  seldom  find  even  a  roof  to  cover  his 
head,  tents  made  of  leather  or  of  cloth  are, 
and  always  have  been,  much  in  request 
Hence  tent-making  formed  a  flourishing  and 
profitable  business,  to  which,  when  yet  a 
youth,  Saul  was  put  by  his  parents,  and  in 
which  he  acquired  sufficient  skill  to  be  able 
to  gain  a  subsistence  by  its  practice,  which 
on  occasions  he  preferred  to  follow,  rather 
than  be  a  burden  to  his  fellow-believers. 
And  a  high  opinion  does  it  give  us  of  this 
apostle,  that  even  when  he  had  the  care  of 
all  the  church  e8,  and  in  some  sense  the 
entire  cause  of  Christianity  on  his  heart,  he 
supplied  his  simple  wants  by  the  labour  of 
his  hands  (Acts  xviii.  8.  1  Cor.  iv.  12). 
Nor  let  it  be  thought  that  this  his  practice 
involved  only  a  small  degree  of  self-denial. 
On  the  contrary,  the  apostle  found  his  task 
severe  and  oppressive ;  which,  however,  he 
accomplished  cheerfully,  '  labouring  night 
and  day,  because  we  would  not  be  chargeable 
to  any  of  you ;  we  preached  unto  you  the 
gospel  *  (1  Thess.  ii.  9,  aeq.  2  These,  iii.  8). 
There  was  this  advantage  in  the  pursuit, 
that  as  the  labour  which  it  required  was 
light,  the  apostle  had  time  during  its  prose- 
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cation,  and  energy  after  his  day's  task  was 
done,  for  meditating  on,  and  publishing  to 
his  fellow- men,  the  great  truths  of  the  gospel. 
And  while  his  learning  and  culture  gave  him 
access  to  those  who  were,  or  thought  them- 
selves, in  a  superior  condition  in  society, 
the  pursuits  of  his  trade  brought  him  into 
eon  tact  and  put  him  on  easy  terms  with  the 
humbler  and  less  cultivated  classes ;  and  so, 
in  an  important  sense,  becoming  ail  things 
to  all  men,  he  could  labour  effectually  for 
the  furtherance  of  the  cause  of  Christ 

Yet  more  important  was  the  fact  that  Paul 
had  in  his  own  hands  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence, in  insuring  him  such  an  independence 
on  the  bounty  of  others  as  was  correspondent 
with  his  wants  and  wishes.  Procuring  his 
sustenance  by  his  own  labour,  he  was  at  once 
placed  beyond  the  suspicion  of  being  actu- 
ated by  motives  of  sordid  self-interest  in  his 
apostolical  enterprise.  Having  all  to  lose, 
and  nothing  to  gain,  in  regard  to  worldly 
emolument,  and  continuing  to  the  last  in 
his  indefatigable  and  disinterested  exertions, 
he  stood  in  a  position  which  invited  and 
commanded  respect ;  and  so  working  effect- 
ually for  the  immediate  promotion  of  the 
gospel,  has  never  yet,  nor  ever  will,  cease  to 
aid  forward  the  great  cause  of  Christian 
truth,  love,  and  goodness. 

Saul's  first  appearance  in  the  evangelical 
history  is  characteristic.  A  persecution 
having  broken  out  against  the  church,  Ste- 
phen perished  in  an  outburst  of  popular 
bigotry.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  hier- 
archy of  the  Jews  had  used  their  endeavours 
to  rouse  the  fury  of  the  mob,  especially  as 
Saul  was  present  at  the  tumult,  and,  not 
content  with  being  a  passive  spectator,  gave 
his  positive  support,  by  not  only  consenting 
to  Stephen's  death,  but  even  keeping  the 
raiment  of  them  that  slew  him  (Acts  xxiL 
20).  The  favourite  scholar  of  Gamaliel, 
having  taken  the  decisive  step  which  ap- 
peared to  place  him  irreversibly  in  the  camp 
of  the  priests,  proceeded,  with  all  the  fiery 
ardour  of  his  nature  and  all  the  unbridled 
seal  of  a  young  persecutor,  to '  make  havoc  of 
the  church,  entering  into  every  house,  and 
haling  men  and  women,  committed  them  to 
prison'  (Acts  viii.  1).  Success  acted  as  a 
fresh  stimulus,  so  that,  breathing  out  threat- 
en in  ga  and  slaughter  against  the  disciples  of 
the  Lord,  Saul  went  to  the  high-priest  him- 
self, and  desired  of  him  letters  to  Damascus, 
to  the  several  synagogues  there,  for  Damas- 
cus abounded  in  Jews,  in  order  that,  acting 
the  part  of  an  inquisitor,  he  might  search 
out  followers  of  Christ,  and  bring  them 
bound  to  Jerusalem,  whether  they  were  men 
or  women.  He  received  the  authority  and 
commission  which  he  requested,  and  set  out 
on  his  journey  (Acts  ix.  1,  uq. ;  xiii.  3 — 11 ; 
xxv.  0  —  20).  Unhappy  man!  What  a 
troubled  and  inhuman  state  of  mind  was 
his !    To  this  pitch  of  degradation  had  he 


been  brought  by  the  force  of  parental  in* 
fluence,  and  the  narrowing  education  of  the 
Jewish  hierarchy.  All  up  to  this  time  tended 
to  make  Saul  an  unyielding  bigot  and  a 
relentless  persecutor.  Let  the  reader  review 
his  career.  Let  him  study  Saul's  actual 
position.  All  the  influences  under  which  he 
had  been,  had  concurred  to  fix  him  irrevo- 
cably on  the  side  of  the  Jewish  hierarchy  :— 
birth,  education,  family  ties  $  his  own  asso- 
ciations, desires,  and  prospects.  The  latter 
had  especial  force.  In  the  prosecution  of 
his  present  career,  he  had  reason  to  enter- 
tain the  brightest  hopes:  wealth,  position, 
dignity  and  power,  all  stood  before  him  to 
reward  his  zeal.  He  therefore  rushed  impe- 
tuously forward,  with  nothing  in  himself  or 
in  his  circumstances  fitted  to  check  his  steps, 
much  less  to  alter  the  whole  course  of  his 
life.  The  current  of  his  passions  ran  on- 
wards with  full  force  towards  the  ocean; 
what  was  there  of  a  human  kind  to  turn  it 
back,  and  make  it  ascend  the  channel  down 
which  it  was  hurrying?  Tet  in  this,  the 
height  of  his  Jewish  ardour,  Saul  of  a  sudden 
became  a  Christian. 

The  way  from  Jerusalem  to  Damascus,  on 
which  this  great  and  unprepared  change  took 
place,  lay  not  in  what  may  be  termed  the 
natural  line  of  road ;  for  as  Jews  were  wont 
to  avoid  Samaria  in  passing  to  the  north,  so 
Saul  would  take  his  course  along  the  way 
which  ran  east  of  the  Jordan  and  the  lake  of 
Galilee,  and  which,  farther  on,  unites  itself 
with  the  Arabian  road  from  Mecca.  When 
the  traveller,  wearied  by  the  hardships  of  a 
journey  which  lies  first  through  a  uniform 
and  uninteresting  country,  and  then  through 
waste  and  desert  places,  has  at  length  come 
within  a  few  hours  of  his  destination,  he 
finds  the  scenery  all  of  a  sudden  change. 
The  charms  of  a  land  of  delights,  enhanced 
by  immediate  contrast  with  bordering  wastes, 
display  themselves  to  his  eyes,  and  he  is 
conducted  onward,  through  all  the  beauty  of 
the  most  luxuriant  vegetation,  to  the  city 
itself,  which  the  Easterns,  with  a  profusion 
of  pearls  of  language,  have  laboured  ade- 
quately to  describe  —  calling  Damascus, 
among  other  figures, '  the  Earth's  Paradise/ 
'  the  Eye  of  the  East,'  <  the  Necklace  of 
Beauty.' 

The  contrast  between  the  desert  and  the 
garden  not  inappropriately  represents  the 
two  states  of  Paul's  mind,  as,  first,  a  wild, 
fierce  persecutor,  and  then  a  high,  generous, 
and  beneficent  Christian ;  but  the  facts  just 
spoken  of  have  been  here  introduced  in 
order  to  let  the  reader  see  that  Saul  did  not 
come  into  contact  with  any  great  city,  any 
concourse  of  men,  any  mart  of  new  ideas, 
any  flourishing  Christian  community  (had 
there  been  such),  by  mingling  in  the  inter- 
courses of  which  either  his  convictions  might 
have  been  modified,  or  his  cupidity  called 
into  play.    His  road  lay  distant  from  the 
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ordinary  haunts  of  men.  And  the  solitude* 
and  wastes  of  the  earlier  part  would,  bj 
According  with,  confirm,  the  stern  disposi- 
tions of  his  mind ;  while  the  immeasurable 
beauty  of  the  latter  part  would  remind  him 
with  pleasure  that  he  was  near  both  the 
object  and  the  end  of  his  journey ;  and,  by 
calling  up  facts  connected,  in  the  history  of 
his  country,  with  Damascus,  ever  renowned 
for  bigotry,  would  make  him  feel  the  more 
eager  for  his  purpose,  and  the  more  deter- 
mined that  this  petty  yet  aspiring  heresy 
should  not  disgrace  Judaism,  or  bring  from 
the  Ood  of  his  fathers  wasting  on  this  lovely 
•pot,  which  seemed  too  inclined  to  give  shel- 
ter and  nutriment  to  the  pestilent  sect 

The  more  minutely  the  state  of  Saul's  mind 
is  investigated,  the  more  difficult  is  it  to  find 
any  motive  of  a  secular  or  unworthy  nature 
that  could  have  co-operated  in  his  sudden 
change.  The  Christians  were  every  where 
odious  in  men's  eyes.  They  were  few  com- 
paratively  in  number.  They  were  poor  in 
circumstances.  They  were  contemptible, 
for  as  yet  they  had  not  so  increased  as  to  be 
feared.  In  Damascus,  whither  the  ecclesi- 
astical commissioner  was  going,  they  had 
made  some  considerable  progress ;  and  yet, 
viewed  in  regard  to  the  vast  population  of 
that  city,  they  were  only  a  few  poor  persons, 
distinguished  in  no  way  but  by  some  strange 
notions  and  a  very  exorbitant  zeal.  If,  then, 
8aul,  ere  he  reached  the  place,  took  a  review 
of  the  several  parties  with  whom  on  his  ar- 
rival he  might  stand  on  a  friendly  footing,  how 
little  had  the  insignificant  church  of  Christ  in 
Damascus  to  offer  to  the  young  ardent  aspi- 
rant after  honour,  fame,  wealth,  and  religious 
distinction !  Could  he,  indeed,  root  out  the 
noisome  weed,  he  would  have  a  ground  of 
rejoicing  on  his  return  to  the  Sanhedrim. 
But  the  disgrace  of  joining  the  Christians 
is  in  these  days  scarcely  to  be  imagined. 
Had  he,  indeed,  turned  pagan,  setting  up  for 
a  patron  of  the  fashionable  philosophy  ;  had 
he  beoome  a  bel  esprit,  and  used  his  learned 
education  to  deride  all  religions;  had  he 
remained  faithful  to  his  original  design,  and 
executed  his  shameful  commission,  he  would 
have  sympathy,  support,  applause,  honour, 
perhaps  opulence,  either  from  Roman  offi- 
cers or  Jewish  priests ;  from  an  ignorant  and 
debased  populace,  or  an  idle,  sybaritic,  and 
sceptical  aristocracy.  He  took  that  very  step 
which  made  all  the  great  ot*es  of  Damascus 
shun,  despise,  or  hate  him. 

The  change  was  brought  about  early  in 
life,  though  for  want  of  data  we  cannot  fix 
the  precise  year.  Saul  was  a  young  man. 
His  heart  was,  therefore,  open  to  two  chief 
influences:  I.  the  generous  affections;  II. 
the  gaudy  and  pompons  things  of  the  world. 
But  the  generous  affections  of  his  nature 
were  pre-engaged.  He  had  given  his  heart 
to  Judaism,  and  specifically  to  that  form  of 
U  which  would  work  most  powerfully  on  a 


young  man's  mind.  His  heart  was  with 
Gamaliel  and  other  distinguished  Pharisees; 
with  the  national  honour,  now  assailed ;  with 
the  great  national  expectation  of  a  Messiah, 
now  ridiculously  travestied ;  with  that  noble 
race  of  men,  the  prophets,  and  that  great 
hero  and  greater  legislator,  Moses ;  with  a 
history  of  which  any  one  might  be  proud, 
and  a  destiny  still  loftier,  shortly,  as  it  would 
appear,  to  be  realised  ; — here,  in  these  great 
interests,  these  stirring  thoughts,  these  ab- 
sorbing subjects,  in  this  full  sunshine  of 
reflection  and  hope,  was  his  heart  How 
could  it  pass  hence  into  the  mean  and  paltry 
abodes  of  the  hated  Christians,  who,  few  and 
insignificant  as  they  were,  still  had  grown  nu- 
merous enough  to  be  troublesome,  and  to  cast 
a  small  cloud  on  the  face  of  this  splendid 
sky  ?  The  first,  then,  of  the  two  chief 
earthly  influences  to  which  Saul  as  a  young 
man  was  subject,  was  irrevocably  given  and 
surrendered  to  home,  parents,  teachers, 
friends,  and  country.  The  other  influence 
of  a  necessity  lay-  exclusively  on  the  side  of 
Judaism,  and  could  effect  with  Saul  nothing 
but  disservice  for  the  cause  of  Christ. 

If  we  take  specifically  into  account  his 
learning,  our  conclusion  must  be  of  the 
same  nature.  Enticements,  gratifications, 
rewards  for  a  learned  Jew,  might  be  abun- 
dantly found  either  in  Jerusalem  or  in  Da- 
mascus, or  indeed  in  any  other  distin- 
guished city  of  Western  Asia ;  but  what  had 
Christianity  to  offer,  which  had  been  intro- 
duced by  a  carpenter's  son,  crucified  for 
sedition  and  blasphemy;  was  believed  by 
poor  unlettered  fishermen,  and  some  others 
*  of  the  baser  sort ;'  and  propagated  by  the 
obstinate  and  guilty  zeal  of  a  few  of  this 
man's  followers,  who,  but  for  the  trouble 
they  gave,  would  be  too  contemptible  for 
notice  P 

Saul,  however,  when  near  Damascus,  be- 
came a  convert  to  Jesus  Christ.  By  what 
means  ?  There  was,  we  have  seen,  nothing 
in  his  circumstances  nor  in  his  own  breast  to 
lead  to  so  sudden  and  extraordinary  a  change. 
We  turn  to  his  own  account  with  a  mind  in  no 
way  prepossessed  against  it,  for  we  have  met 
with  nothing  which  should  make  us  suspect 
Saul's  sincerity,  or  see  how  he  could  have 
been  converted  by  any  earthly  causes.  The 
account  which  Saul  himself  gives  is  simply 
this: — That  while  still  on  his  journey,  but 
when  he  drew  near  the  city,  an  effulgence 
•f  divine  light  was  in  a  moment  poured 
around  him,  when  he  heard  himself  ad- 
dressed by  name — 'Saul,  Saul,  why  perse- 
cutest  thou  me?'  'Who  art  thou,  Lordf* 
'  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  whom  thou  persecutest.* 
Trembling  and  astonished,  he  asked,  •  What 
wilt  thou  have  me  to  do  V  The  answer  in 
effect  was,  that  he  should  preach  in  the  name 
of  Christ,  on  which  he  should  receive  in- 
structions in  Damascus.  Saul  arose  from 
the  ground  struck  with  temporary  hlindneat, 
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and  was  led  by  the  hand  into  the  city,  where 
he  remained  three  days  without  sight,  and 
neither  did  eat  or  drink.  While  in  this 
state  he  was  visited  by  one  Ananias,  a  con- 
verted Jew,  who  had  been  specially  deputed 
by  the  risen  Jesus,  and  for  whose  visit  Paul 
had  been  prepared.  Ananias,  restoring  the 
new  convert  to  the  use  of  his  eyes,  said  to 
him — '  The  Ood  of  our  fathers  hath  chosen 
thee,  that  thou  shouldest  know  his  will,  and 
see  that  Just  One,  and  shouldest  hear  the 
voice  of  his  mouth ;  for  thou  shalt  be  a  wit- 
ness unto  all  men  of  what  thou  hast  seen 
and  heard.  And  now,  why  tarriest  thou? 
Arise,  and  be  baptised,  and  wash  away  thy 
sins,  calling  on  the  name  of  the  Lord '  (Acts 
ix.  1,  teq.;  xxii.  4 — 16  ;  xxvi.  9 — 18). 

This  account,  which  in  effect  ascribes  the 
conversion  of  Saul  to  the  overpowering  con- 
viction, produced  in  a  most  striking  manner 
on  his  mind,  that  Jesus,  whom  he  believed 
dead,  was  in  existence  at  the  right  hand  of 
the  Majesty  on  high,  rests  on  the  distinct 
averment  of  the  subject  of  it  himself,  made 
under  circumstances  such  as  to  guarantee 
truth,  and  on  the  belief  and  statement  of  the 
historian  Luke.  There  are  few  events  in 
the  Biblical  history  in  regard  to  which  we 
are  supplied  with  more  details.  We  venture 
to  add,  that  in  the  main  these  details  are  all 
coherent  and  harmonious.  We  do  not  assert 
that  there  are  no  variations.  The  absence  of 
variations  would  justify  suspicion,  or  even 
disbelief.  But  the  variations  are  in  unes- 
sential particulars,  and  such  as  the  varying 
occasions  justify  or  demand.  In  addition, 
however,  to  the  specific  testimony  of  Luke, 
we  have  that  of  Paul  himself,  given  before 
the  tribunals  of  his  country,  on  occasions 
when  falsehood  would  have  been  most  pe- 
rilous, and  could,  had  it  existed,  have  been 
exposed  by  his  envenomed  enemies.  Gladly 
would  the  priests  have  seized  these  opportu- 
nities for  showing,  if  they  could,  that  their 
apostate  agent  was  a  gross  deceiver.  And 
let  it  be  observed,  that  among  Saul's  attend- 
ants— their  own  servants — some  honest  man 
could  easily  have  been  found  to  show  that 
the  whole  was  a  piece  of  spiritual  legerde- 
main, got  up  under  the  aid  of  a  thunder- 
storm. These  same  attendants,  too,  would 
doubtless  have  told  the  simple*  truth  in  Da- 
mascus, and  so  prevented  the  story  from 
gainiug  credence.  That  story,  however,  was 
believed ;  and  the  event  changed  the  entire 
course  of  Saul's  life.  Greater  evidence  than 
this  can  no  man  give  of  his  sincerity;  greater 
evidence  of  the  truth  of  this  event  we  need 
not  ask.  And  yet  there  is  greater  evidence. 
Mot  only  does  Paul  frequently  allude  to  the 
event  in  his  writings  to  the  churches ;  not 
only  does  he  make  it  the  ground  of  claims 
that  were  regarded  with  disfavour  by  many ; 
not  only  does  he  date  from  it  his  own  new 
birth ;  but  by  the  earnest  devotement  of  his 
ago],  to  the  new  convictions  of  which  it  was 


the  parent,  he  made  it  the  commencement 
of  a  new  era  in  the  church,  of  a  new  order 
of  social  influences,  of  new  and  wider  cha- 
rities, of  a  large  and  comprehensive  doctrine 
— of  that  great  humanising  truth,  that  God 
is  the  Father  of  the  Gentile  as  well  as  the 
Jew,  and  that  so  all  men  are  brethren.  This 
event  determined  the  future  course  of  Chris- 
tianity.  It  made  that  universal  which  was 
timidly  growing  into  reception  in  a  few  spots 
of  Western  Asia.  The  actual  progress  of 
the  gospel,  hanging  as  it  does  on  this  car- 
dinal event,  becomes  an  attestation  of  its 
reality.  If  changes  and  influences  such  as 
are  involved  in  tne  history  of  Christianity 
really  depend  on  the  bubbles  of  human  va- 
nity, or  the  inventions  of  human  fraud,  then 
Providence  is  one  great  course  of  deception, 
and  man's  nature  a  soil  most  genial  to  and 
prolific  in  deceit  But  such  a  supposition 
is  essentially  absurd.  It  is  a  moral  impos- 
sibility that  a  feigned  story  could  have  gained 
prevalence.  Paul  had  his  enemies — not  few 
in  number,  not  mean  in  resources,  not  tame 
in  spirit :  they  were  without,  they  were  also 
within  the  church.  What  were  they  doing  ? 
The  truth  was  accessible  in  their  day.  They 
had  every  motive  to  ascertain  the  truth  ; 
they  wanted  neither  will  nor  power  to  make 
the  truth  prevail.  Take  one  instance — Paul's 
great  doctrine  of  the  unconditional  admissi- 
bility of  the  Gentiles  into  the  Christian  fold. 
This  set  nearly  the  entire  church  (as  he 
found  it)  against  him.  Paul  did  not  insi- 
nuate himself  into  the  church  by  the  chan- 
nel of  some  popular  prejudice.  He  at  once 
avowed  a  principle  which  had  no  earnest 
supporters,  if  indeed  it  was  fully  seen  and 
understood  as  yet  even  by  Peter,  while  it  was 
offensive  in  feeling,  and  untrue  in  doctrine 
and  fact,  with  almost  all  the  Christian  com- 
munity. This  avowal  aroused  against  him 
the  most  determined  opposition.  How  easy 
for  the  church  to  have  exploded  false  pre- 
tences !  There  were  Paul's  companions ; 
there  were  the  brethren  at  Damascus;  and, 
especially,  there  was  Ananias,  a  man  of  note 
and  influence,  one  of  the  popular  way  of 
thinking,  opposed  to  Paul  in  point  of  doc- 
trine (Acts  xxii.  12),  who  took  part  in  the 
transactions,  and  must  have  known  their 
real  nature.  Yet  Ananias  exposes  no  fraud, 
imputes  to  Paul  no  mistake,  but  silently 
gives  his  evidence  in  favour  of  the  mira- 
culous account.  And  so  that  account  gains 
universal  reception,  and  Paul's  enemies  are 
constrained  to  withstand  him  with  argument, 
instead  of  striking  from  under  his  feet  the 
hollow  ground.  They  argue,  and  cannot 
confute;  they  oppose,  but  fail  to  restrain; 
when,  had  Paul  been  false,  they  might  have 
convicted  him  and  destroyed  his  influence. 

One  thing  is  very  clear.  Paul  held  that 
he  saw  the  Lord  Jesus  on  this  occasion:  in 
his  opinion,  the  cause  of  his  conversion  was 
miraculous.    In  such  a  case,  whose  judg- 
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ment  is  the  best— Paul's  or  oars  ?  If  Paul 
ascribed  his  change  of  mind  to  the  appear- 
ance of  Jeans,  are  modern  critics  likely  to 
succeed  in  explaining  that  change  apart  from 
that  appearance,  and  by  the  aid  merely  of 
ordinary  influences  ?  Can  their  knowledge 
equal  his?  But  if  Paul  believed  on  false 
or  insufficient  grounds,  then  was  he  a  weak 
man; — is  it  tokens  of  weakness  that  his 
writings  present  ?  If  you  deny  that  Paul 
was  sincere,  how  do  you  explain  his  life  of 
devoted  self-sacrifice  ?  Reject  the  apostle's 
own  account — what  have  you  to  substitute  ? 
A  clap  of  thunder  was  no  new  thing ;  a  flash 
of  lightning  could  not  have  called  forth  the 
agency  of  Ananias.  Nothing  had  occurred 
to  alter  Saul's  Phariseeism,  to  make  the 
persecutor  waver  in  his  sense  of  right. 
That  he  did  waver  is  a  mere  assumption. 
Paul's  silence  on  the  point  is  a  tacit  assur- 
ance that  his  convictions  had  undergone  no 
change.  Had  his  conversion  been  prepared 
by  a  softening  down  of  his  bigoted  preju- 
dices and  a  glimmering  of  ligbt  as  to  the 
real  worth  of  the  Christian  cause,  by  any  pro- 
cess, however  elementary,  of  internal  change, 
Paul  must  have  been  conscious  of  such  a 
transitional  state  of  mind,  and  could  not,  in 
such  a  case,  have  honestly  ascribed  his  con- 
version to  the  sole  operation  of  the  miracu- 
lous interposition.  Or  are  we  to  believe 
that  an  evanescent  and  shadowy  condition 
of  mind,  mere  impalpable  films  of  thought, 
which  lay  on  his  consciousness  in  such 
thick  darkness  that  Paul  himself  knew  not 
of  their  existence,  produced,  in  conjunction 
with  the  very  common  event,  a  thunder- 
storm, the  greatest,  most  sudden,  and  most 
beneficial  change  that  a  human  soul  ever 
underwent  ?  Much  stress  has  been  laid  on 
the  intense  perturbation  of  Saul's  bosom. 
What  evidence  have  we  of  the  existence  of 
such  perturbation  ?  At  the  actual  moment, 
he  appears  to  have  been  passing  from  the 
desert  into  a  most  rich  and  smiling  plain. 
If  barrenness  and  desolation  had  agitated 
8aul,  the  sight  of  the  glad  verdure,  and  the 
sense  of  the  genial  warmth  which  seemed  to 
greet  the  traveller,  could  not  fail  to  tran- 
quil Use  and  cheer  his  breast.  And  if  his 
mission  was  persecution,  still  this,  alas  ! 
was  no  very  unusual  employment.  Nor  was 
the  undertaking  either  perilous  or  very  ex- 
citing. The  Christians  in  Damasous  were 
few  and  inconsiderable,  even  as  compared 
with  their  Jewish  associates.  The  martyr- 
dom of  Stephen  might  in  retrospect  be  re- 
garded as  much  with  satisfaction  as  with 
regret.  For  ourselves,  we  cannot  find  any 
the  slightest  psychological  cause  of  Saul's 
conversion ;  nothing  in  his  mind,  nothing, 
we  may  add,  in  his  circumstances,  nothing 
in  his  retrospect  or  in  his  future,  to  aid  in 
bringing  about  his  change.  We  are  fairly 
driven  to  receive  his  own  account,  for  want 
of  finding  the  slenderest  materials  for  any 


other.  Even  if  we  doubted  the  possibility 
of  miracle,  we  should  here  recognise  facts 
that  would  make  us  reconsider  our  doubts, 
and  would,  we  think,  prove  stronger  than 
they.  But,  believing  in  God,  and  therefore 
holding  the  possibility  of  specific  acts  on 
his  part,  we  have  no  resource  but  to  yield 
assent  to  the  narrative  of  Saul's  conversion 
as  recorded  in  the  New  Testament  and  im- 
plicated in  history. 

On  the  peculiarity  of  his  conversion,  as 
being  by  the  immediate  agency  of  Jesus, 
Paul  lays  great  stress,  maintaining  that  his 
commission  and  teachings  were,  in  conse- 
quence, the  immediate  result  of  divine  com- 
munication ;  thus  in  Gal.  i.  11,  12,  *  I  cer- 
tify you,  brethren,  that  the  gospel  which 
was  preached  of  me  is  not  after  man ;  for 
I  neither  received  it  of  man,  neither  was 
I  taught  it  but  by  revelation  of  Jesus 
Christ'  (Ephes.  iii.  1—3).  This  peculiar 
claim  was  the  more  important  because  the 
apostle,  as  bearing  the  message  of  peace 
to  the  heathen,  ran  counter  to  the  general 
tradition  and  influence  of  the  church,  and 
needed  a  specific  recommendation  of  the 
course  he  took.  Appointed,  however,  by  the 
Head  of  the  Church  himself  to  bear  his 
gospel  to  the  Gentile  world,  he  assumed  a 
suitable  tone  of  self-confidence  and  prose- 
cuted his  work  with  ardour,  notwithstanding 
the  compunction  and  self-abasement  which 
he  naturally  felt  in  the  recollection  of  his 
having  persecuted  the  church  (1  Cor.  xv.  9, 
10.   Ephes.  iii.  3,  teq.   Gal.  ii.  6 — 9). 

Having  recovered  his  sight  and  received 
baptism,  Paul  remained  some  days  with  the 
Damascene  disciples,  and  seems,  however 
immature  his  views  in  general  yet  were,  to 
have  at  once  proclaimed  the  great  convic- 
tion to  which  he  had  been  led,  namely,  that 
Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God ;  and,  acting  in 
agreement  with  his  open  and  fearless  cha- 
racter, he  made  this  avowal  in  the  syna- 
gogues in  which  those  presided  to  whom  his 
persecuting  commission  had  been  addressed. 
Amazement  ensued;  then  debatings.  But 
Paul  persevered,  and  showed  that  his  mind 
was  not  less  powerful  for  good  than  it  had 
threatened  to  be  for  evil  (Acts  ix.  19 — 22). 

But,  aware  how  sacred  the  cause  was 
which  he  had  at  heart,  he  wished  to  con- 
template it  in  all  its  length  and  breadth; 
and  for  that  purpose  retired  into  the  soli- 
tudes of  the  neighbouring  Arabia,  where, 
free  from  the  possible  contamination  of 
mere  human  modes  of  thought,  and  from 
any  of  the  party  or  individual  influences 
which  were  found  in  the  church,  he  could 
hold  converse  with  his  own  thoughts,  fol- 
low out  into  its  consequences  the  important 
light  he  had  received,  and  convert  the  con- 
victions of  his  mind  into  such  practical 
principles  as  might  both  pervade  and  sanc- 
tify his  soul.  After  dome  time,  Paul  re- 
tained to  Damascus,  giving  this  place  the 
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preference,  we  may  presume,  because  of  its 
being  highly  important  that  his  testimony 
should  be  borne  here  in  a  manner  that  could 
not  be  mistaken  or  gainsaid.  The  same 
reason  may  have  induced  him  to  remain  in 
this  city  for  a  period  of  three  years  (Gal.  i. 
16 — 18).  But  the  more  important  and  the 
more  convincing  the  preaching  of  the  apos- 
tle, the  more  embittered  did  the  enemies  of 
the  cross  become.  They  accordingly  proceed 
to  direct  against  Paul  courses  with  which 
he  had  himself  been  familiar.  Worsted  in 
argument,  they  took  to  persecution,  and,  set- 
ting on  the  officer  who  then  governed  the  city 
for  the  Arabian  king,  Aretas,  they  strove  to 
punish  him  with  death.  In  order  to  make 
sure  of  their  prey,  troops  were  employed, 
who  guarded  the  city  gates.  But  Paul's 
friends  set  him  at  liberty  by  letting  him 
down  by  night,  in  a  basket,  through  an 
opening  in  the  walls  (Acts  ii.  23.  2  Cor.  xi. 
32).  Thus  escaped,  whither  should  he  turn 
his  steps  ?  He  resolved  to  visit  the  mother 
church  at  Jerusalem,  the  rather,  probably, 
because  he  wished  to  confer  with  its  heads 
touching  his  great  business  and  purpose  to 
make  Christianity  a  universal  religion.  Ar- 
rived in  the  capital,  he  sought  for  general 
and  unrestricted  communion  with  the  disci- 
ples, who,  however,  regarded  him  at  first 
with  a  natural  fear  and  suspicion,  and  whose 
caution  may  be  now  regarded  with  compla- 
cency, as  affording  us  reason  to  be  assured 
that  Paul's  claims  were  not  admitted  without 
investigation  and  proof.  Barnabas,  however, 
who,  as  he  was  a  native  of  Cyprus,  may  have 
been  readily  led  into  Paul's  views,  introduced 
him  to  Peter.  Other  apostles  he  did  not 
see,  save  James,  brother  of  the  Lord,  then 
bishop  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem.  His 
stay  in  that  city  does  not  appear  to  have 
exceeded  fifteen  days.  He  found  little  sym- 
pathy. Barnabas  bore  testimony  to  his  con- 
version, and  to  his  having  preached  boldly 
at  Damascus  in  the  name  of  Jesus.  But  he 
held  opinions  that  found  no  favour  in  the 
church.  Besides,  there  had  come  to  Jeru- 
salem some  of  his  Damascene  enemies,  who, 
as  they  spoke  the  Greek  language,  since  they 
lived  out  of  Judea,  are  called  Grecians. 
They  assailed  Paul  in  argument,  but,  gain- 
ing no  success,  they  sought  to  kill  him. 
His  life  being  thus  endangered,  he  was  ad- 
vised by  Christian  friends  to  seek  safety  in 
flight ;  when,  quitting  Jerusalam,  he  re- 
paired to  its  sea-port,  Cesarea,  and  in  this 
way  proceeded  by  sea  to  Tarsus  (Acts  ix. 
28,  $eq.). 

The  sacred  historian  adds  to  the  narra- 
tive, in  his  own  simple  manner,  a  fact  whose 
cause  we  have  to  seek  beyond  the  pages  of 
the  New  Testament:  *  Then  had  the  churches 
rest,*  Ac.  Why  f  Their  persecutors  were 
themselves  persecuted.  The  emperor  Cali- 
gula attempted  to  place  his  statue  in  the 
temple,  and  occasioned  the  greatest  agita- 


tion in  the  minds  of  the  Jews ;  and  but  for 
the  perilous  forbearance  of  Petronius,  presi- 
dent of  Syria,  and  the  entreaties  of  king 
Agrippa,  would  probably  have  driven  them 
into  open  rebellion  against  their  Roman 
tyrants  (Joseph,  xviii.  8).  Occupied,  how- 
ever, by  fears  for  the  honour  of  their  religion, 
and  by  designs  for  its  protection  against  the 
rude  assaults  of  imperial  barbarism,  the  Jews 
had  no  leisure  and  no  resources  to  expend 
on  the  far  (to  them)  less  considerable  cause 
of  the  Christian  church,  which  thus  in  quiet 
obscurity  grew  and  gathered  strength  for 
the  great  efforts  and  the  signal  achievements 
that  were  before  it 

It  was  not  without  a  reason  that  Paul 
went  to  Tarsus.  Whether  we  regard  the 
city  merely  as  his  birth-place  or  as  the  resi- 
dence of  relatives  and  parents,  it  was  natu- 
ral for  him  to  pay  it  a  visit  shortly  after 
having  undergone  his  great  mental  change ; 
for  he  would  wish  to  look  on  old  scenes  with 
his  new  eyes,  remove  the  fears  of  some  friends 
and  gratify  the  hopes  of  others,  while  he  pro- 
claimed '  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ' 
to  all.  Such  a  step,  we  say,  was  natural,  but 
only  on  one  condition,  namely,  that  Paul  was 
an  honest  man.  Home  is  the  last  place  that 
a  deceiver  would  spontaneously  resort  to, 
since  nowhere  would  detection  be  so  sure  or 
contempt  so  withering. 

Meanwhile,  in  consequence  of  the  disper- 
sion of  disciples,  whom  the  stoning  of  Ste- 
phen had  alarmed,  and  who,  wherever  they 
went,  preached  the  gospel,  Antioch,  the  ca- 
pital of  Syria,  taking  rank  next  to  Rome  and 
Alexandria,  received  the  seed  of  the  gospel, 
and  shortly  became  the  metropolis  of  Gen- 
tile, as  Jerusalem  was  the  head-quarters  of 
Jewish  Christianity.  Seeing  the  favourable 
soil  which  Antioch  presented,  Barnabas  went 
to  Tarsus  to  seek  Paul,  whom  he  brought  to 
the  former  city,  where,  a  church  having  been 
formed,  these  two  distinguished  men  spent 
a  year  in  teaching  the  gospel  Success 
attended  their  labours.  Their  audiences 
were  large  ;  their  converts  were  not  few. 
They  attracted  the  attention  of  the  heathen 
great  ones,  who,  probably  in  derision,  gave 
them  the  distinctive  name  of  Christians. 
Thus  was  something  done  for  leading  the 
world  to  see  that  the  Christians  were  not  to 
be  confounded  with  the  Jews,  as  either  a 
member  of  the  general  body,  or  as  a  sect  or 
a  heresy.  They  came  to  be  regarded  as  an 
independent  association,  whose  aims  as  well 
as  whose  name  had  an  exclusive  reference 
to  Christ  Such  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
pagans  would  do  much  to  aid  forward  the 
distinct  and  independent  development  of 
Christianity  and  the  Christian  church. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  there  existed  a 
very  important  difference  between  the  view 
taken  of  the  gospel  by  the  Jerusalem,  and 
that  which  had  now  found  a  home  in  the 
Antioohian  church.    Was  Christianity  to  be, 
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if  not  restricted,  yet  bound  to  Judaism,  or 
extended  to  all  mankind  ?  This  was  a  fun- 
damental question,  on  which  there  could  be 
no  compromise.  Tet  is  it  pleasing  to  find 
how  early  the  vital  spirit  of  the  gospel, 
namely  practical  benevolence,  began  to  ma- 
nifest its  presence  and  power. 

In  the  days  of  Claudius  Caesar,  who  as- 
cended the  imperial  throne  A.  D.  41,  a  dearth 
arose  which  pressed  with  peculiar  severity 
on  Judea.  The  disciples  at  Antioch  were 
informed  of  the  privations  of  their  hungry 
brethren  in  the  mother  church,  and,  poor 
and  humble  as  they  were,  they  contributed 
each  his  mite  in  order  to  send  relief  to  those 
who  were  more  in  need  than  themselves. 
Proof  have  we  here  that  a  new  power  had 
entered  the  world.  In  vain  do  you  search 
the  page  of  previous  history  to  find  the 
record  of  a  deed  of  love  such  as  this.  Yes ! 
Jesus,  the  impersonation  of  love,  has  dwelt 
among  men ;  and  already  does  the  spirit  of 
practical  benevolence  get  the  better  of  the 
spirit  of  disagreement  and  debate  (Acts  iz. 
27,  teq.). 

The  conveyance  of  these  contributions 
took  Paul,  in  company  with  Barnabas,  to 
Jerusalem,  whence  they  shortly  after  re- 
turned to  Antioch,  bringing  with  them  John 
Mark,  the  nephew  of  the  latter. 

This  resort  to  Antioch  will  scarcely  fail  to 
strike  the  attentive  reader.  Why  not  remain 
at  Jerusalem?  Why  seek  another  metro- 
polis? The  answer  is  to  be  found  in  the 
new  direction  that  the  gospel  was  now  taking. 
For  the  diffusion  of  Christianity  among  the 
Jews,  no  place  so  suitable  for  head-quarters 
as  Jerusalem ;  here  was  the  depository  of 
the  sacred  books  out  of  which  the  Messiah- 
ship  of  Christ  was  to  be  proved;  here  the 
tribes  were  found  assembled  from  all  parts 
of  the  world  at  the  great  national  festivals ; 
here  dwelt  those  who  had  seen  the  Lord 
Jesus  ;  and  here,  in  place,  circumstance,  and 
recollection,  were  speaking  vouchers  of  his 
brief  but  imperishable  public  history.  Here, 
therefore,  was  the  spot  for  the  apostolic  body 
to  concentrate  their  forces  in,  especially  as 
the  bulk  of  them  held  that  the  way  into  the 
ohurch  of  Christ  lay  through,  at  least,  the 
outer  courts  of  that  splendid  temple,  which 
was  at  once  an  emblem  of  divine  favour  and 
a  powerful  argument.  But  Jerusalem  and 
Palestine  were  hateful  in  the  minds  of  the 
heathen.  Some  other  spot  must  be  chosen 
as  the  centre  of  the  influence  which  was  to 
lead  to  their  conversion.  What  other  spot 
was  there  ?  Rome  was  the  only  centre  of 
unity ;  but  the  unity  was  of  a  merely  secular 
character.  A  religious  unity,  save  what  was 
found  in  Judaism,  did  not  exist  Each  na- 
tion, each  city,  had  its  own  gods.  A  species 
of  religious  individualism  universally  pre* 
▼ailed ;  which  had,  however,  this  advantage, 
that  it  brought  with  it  universal  toleration. 
Yet  this  toleration  was  only  the  passive  en- 


durance of  existing  religions.  As  such, 
being  confounded  with  Judaism,  Christianity 
had  as  yet  been,  for  the  most  part,  left 
undisturbed  by  heathen  authorities.  But  a 
new  era  approached.  Christianity  needed  a 
centre.  It  obtained  a  centre.  It  thereby 
challenged  notice  as  a  new  power,  and  drew 
forth  the  persecuting  wrath  of  heathenism, 
tolerant  only  of  its  own  diversified  falsities. 
At  the  same  time  Christianity  gained  power. 
In  fixing  its  head-quarters  at  Antioch,  it 
obtained  a  base  for  future  operations  which 
was  in  every  way  the  most  suitable.  The 
position  of  the  city,  which,  lying  at  the 
north-east  corner  of  the  Mediterranean,  was 
in  the  centre  of  ancient  civilisation,  and 
allowed  the  easiest  transit  from  this  to  that 
of  its  great  marts  of  thought;  the  renown  of 
the  city,  as  having  been  the  royal  abode  of 
the  Seleucidian  monarchs,  and  as  still  being 
honoured  by  the  presence  of  the  vice- impe- 
rial court  of  Rome ;  the  greatness  of  the  city 
in  arts,  arms,  philosophy,  and  religion ;  in 
the  beauty  of  its  public  edifices,  and  the 
luxuriance  of  its  natural  scenery ;  all  com- 
bined to  make  Antioch  the  best  spot  for 
becoming  the  centre  of  unity  to  the  Gentile 
portion  of  the  Christian  church.  It  was  well 
that  such  a  spot  was  chosen.  Christianity 
did  not  hide  itself  in  the  dark  places  of  the 
earth.  At  the  very  first  it  went  into  the 
ohief  centres  of  light  There  was  Jesus 
preached;  there,  where  thought  was  most 
active,  the  intercourses  of  men  the  greatest ; 
there,  where  truth  only  would  have  ventured, 
and  truth  only  could  have  gained  a  footing. 
The  church  at  Antioch,  consisting  for  the 
most  part  of  converted  heathen,  resolved  to 
commence  the  great  work  of  evangelising  the 
world.  But  how  begin  ?  What  was  to  be 
done  ?  The  missionary  principle  already 
instituted  by  Jesus,  they  resolved  to  employ. 
But  who  were  to  be  the  agents  ?  There  was 
one  man  pointed  out  before  all  others  by  his 
pre-eminent  qualifications — Paul.  Yet  it  is 
worthy  of  remark,  Paul  had  hitherto  kept  in 
the  back-ground,  content  with  a  secondary 
rank.  Barnabas  takes  the  lead  on  all  occa- 
sions. He  is  at  the  head  of  the  Antiochian 
church ;  introduces  Paul  to  the  apostles  at 
Jerusalem;  fetches  him  from  Tarsus,  and 
seems  to  determine  the  course  of  the  first 
great  missionary  journey.  In  confirmation 
of  this  remark,  it  may  be  mentioned  thai 
Barnabas  takes  precedence  of  Paul — '  Bar- 
nabas and  Paul' — in  the  narrative  (Acts  xi. 
80 ;  xii.  25 ;  xiii.  2,  7  ;  xiv.  14 ;  xv.  12, 23). 
This  fact  is  both  interesting  and  charac- 
teristic ;  it  is  interesting  to  see  a  man  who 
was  destined  to  become  so  eminent  a  bene- 
factor to  his  species,  thus  hanging  back  and 
contentedly  performing  an  inferior  part;  it 
is  characteristic  of  true  greatness,  which  is 
never  solicitous  about  position,  willing  to  do 
God's  work  in  any  post  whioh  Providence 
may  indicate.    We  also  find  in  this  fact  what 
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might  have  been  expected  in  the  case  of  one 
who  had  received  his  appointment  to  the 
apostleship  at  a  late  period  and  in  a  peculiar 
manner.  Conscious  of  the  validity  of  his 
call,  he  was  the  more  willing  to  wait  quietly, 
till,  in  the  course  of  things,  it  came  to  be 
spontaneously  recognised,  and  in  conse- 
quence he  was  put  into  the  position  for  which 
he  felt  himself  intended  of  Ood.  Solid 
claims  can  afford  to  *  bide  their  time.'  Un- 
due eagerness  for  high  office  is  a  sign  of 
weakness. 

The  time  had,  however,  arrived  when  Paul 
was  to  be  sent  forth  to  accomplish  his  great 
work.  Yea,  even  Paul  was  sent  forth.  He 
did  not  disdain  to  receive  a  commission  from 
the  church  at  Antioch.  This  commission, 
however,  had  for  its  sanction  the  immediate 
approbation  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  Besides 
Barnabas  and  Paul,  there  were  other  teachers 
in  that  church,  Simeon  Niger,  Lucius  of 
Cyrene,  and  Manaen,  who  had  been  brought 
up  with  Herod  the  tetrarch.  '  As  they  mi- 
nistered to  the  Lord  and  fasted,  the  Holy 
Ghost  said,  Separate  me  Barnabas  and  Saul 
for  the  work  w hereunto  I  have  called  them. 
And  when  they  had  fasted  and  prayed  and 
laid  hands  on  them,  they  sent  them  away. 
80  they,  being  sent  forth  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 
departed  unto  Seleucia,  and  from  thence 
they  sailed  to  Cyprus'  (Acts  xiii.  1—4). 

Here,  then,  begins  the  first  great  mis- 
sionary tour  of  the  apostle  Paul.  Cyprus 
appears  to  have  been  chosen  as  the  scene  of 
its  commencement,  not  because  of  its  proxi- 
mity, but  rather  as  it  had  given  birth  to 
Barnabas,  who  might  have  wisely  judged 
that  he  would  find  aid  for  the  work  of  the 
gospel  in  his  personal  influence  and  connec- 
tions. The  island  was  not  wholly  unpre- 
pared, for  it  had  received  visitors  from  among 
those  disciples  whom  the  martyrdom  of 
Stephen  scattered  abroad  (Acts  xi.  19,  20). 
The  same  passage  of  Scripture  shows  also 
that  Cyprus  stood  in  close  connection  with 
the  church  at  Antioch.  If  the  latter  was  now 
■ending  to  the  Cyprians  the  message  of  the 
gospel  by  the  mouths  of  such  men  as  Barna- 
bas and  Paul,  *  men  of  Cyprus '  had,  at  an 
earlier  period,  proclaimed  the  gospel  at  An- 
tioch. We  are  thus  taught  that  the  posses- 
sion of  extraordinary  power  on  the  part  of 
the  first  ambassadors  for  Christ,  did  not 
lead  them  to  disregard  the  dictates  of  ordi- 
nary prudence,  nor  the  opportunities  and 
openings  afforded  in  the  course  of  Provi- 
dence. 

Accompanied  by  John  Mark,  the  two  apos- 
tles landed  in  Cyprus,  at  Salamis,  which,  as 
lying  on  the  east  of  the  island,  was  their 
nearest  port  Here  they  preached  the  gospel 
in  the  synagogues,  a  privilege  conceded  to 
them  in  consequence  of  their  having  held 
the  Hebrew  faith ;  but  which  also  betokens 
no  small  degree  of  liberality  on  the  part  of 
the  Jews,  who  may  have  been  predisposed 
Vol.II. 


towards  Christianity  by  the  liberalising  ten- 
dency of  the  heathen  culture  of  the  island, 
as  well  as  by  previous  Christian  visitors. 
Having  passed  through  the  island,  they 
came  to  Paphos,  a  chief  seat  of  the  wor- 
ship of  Venus,  where  the  Roman  proconsul 
had  his  abode.  Sergius  Paulus  (from  whose 
conversion  Saul  has  been  thought  by  some 
to  have  taken  his  name  of  Paul)  was,  like 
many  of  his  more  virtuous  and  thoughtful 
fellow-countrymen  at  the  time,  filled  with  a 
strong  desire  for  a  better  form  of  faith  than 
ordinary  heathenism  offered  him.  On  this 
account  he  seems  to  have  given  attention 
to  one  of  that  degenerate  offspring  of  the 
Ghaldean  Magi  who  about  this  time  tra- 
velled up  and  down  as  a  species  of  spiritual 
quacks,  undertaking,  with  much  pretension 
and  show,  to  lead  men  to  a  profound  know- 
ledge of  divine  things,  and  so  to  satisfy  the 
earnest  yearnings  of  many  a  pure  heart. 
Sergius,  however,  had  found  little  satisfaction 
in  this  pretender's  mysticism ;  and  therefore, 
when  he  heard  of  the  arrival  of  the  messen- 
gers of  the  gospel,  he  sent  for  them,  desiring 
to  hear  the  word  of  God.  The  sorcerer, 
fearful  for  the  loss  of  his  prey,  offered  oppo- 
sition; when  Paul's  character  now  for  the 
first  time  shone  forth  from  its  depths,  and 
he  took  the  position  for  which  he  was  made. 
Elymaswas  struck  blind,  and  the  proconsul, 
seeing  the  ease  with  which  truth  had  put 
down  falsehood,  at  once  became  a  Christian. 
After  this,  Paul,  whose  right  of  precedence 
is  now  tacitly  recognised  in  the  text,  *  Paul 
and  hit  company,'  loosed  from  Paphos. 
Thus  ends  this  important  visit  to  Cyprus. 
With  inimitable  brevity  are  the  events  nar- 
rated— events  which  took  weeks  to  bring 
about,  and  occasioned  the  greatest  movement 
and  changes  in  human  hearts,  are  depicted 
(for  is  not  the  striking  the  Magian  with 
blindness  painting  1)  in  a  few  brief  verses 
(Acts  xiii.  6—14). 

From  Paphos  (a  not  unlikely  place  for 
Elymas  to  be  found  in,  for  sorcery  is  often 
the  handmaid  of  licentiousness),  a  ship 
carried  the  missionaries  to  that  coast  of  Asia 
Minor  which  lay  opposite  the  north  end  of 
Cyprus.  They  landed  at  Perga,  in  Pam- 
phylia,  where  John  Mark  left  them  to  return 
to  Jerusalem.  Without  making  any  stay 
here,  they  proceeded  into  the  interior  of  the 
country  and  stopped  at  Antioch,  in  Pisidia, 
which  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from 
Antioch  before  spoken  of  in  this  essay,  which 
lay  in  Syria,  on  the  river  Orontes.  At  this 
place  was  a  synagogue  of  Jews,  and  therefore 
a  spot  on  which  Paul  could  plant  his  foot. 
He  entered  the  synagogue  on  the  sabbath- 
day,  and  took  his  seat  He  was  known,  and 
invited  to  address  the  congregation.  Paul 
accordingly  delivered  a  suitable  address,  sup- 
porting his  argument  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment He  offered  the  gospel  of  the  grace  of 
God  to  his  hearers,  and  warned  them  against 
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its  rejection.  The  substance  of  his  preach- 
ing was,  that  Jesus,  of  the  seed  of  David, 
had  been  raised  as  a  Saviour  unto  Israel, 
whom  the  Jews  slew,  whom  God  raised  from 
the  dead,  and  '  by  whom  all  that  believe  are 
justified  from  all  things  from  which  ye  could 
not  be  justified  by  the  law  of  Moses.'  The 
Jews  having  left  the  place  apparently  little 
impressed,  the  Gentile  converts  to  Judaism 
besought  Paul  to  preach  again.  When  also 
the  meeting  had  broken  up,  many  of  the 
Jews  and  religious  proselytes  followed  Paul 
and  Barnabas,  who,  speaking  to  them, 
persuaded  them  to  remain  iu  the  grace  of 
God.  The  next  sabbath-day  came  almost 
the  whole  city  together  to  hear  the  word  of 
God.  This  excitement  filled  the  unbelieving 
Jews  with  envy,  and  they  employed  all  their 
power  against  the  apostles,  'contradicting 
and  blaspheming/  This  outrage  induced 
Paul  to  declare  that  he  turned  from  them  to 
the  Gentiles,  who  were  gratified  at  this,  and 
many  became  converts.  To  such  an  extent 
did  the  enthusiasm  prevail,  that  the  word  of 
the  Lord  was  published  throughout  all  that 
region.  This  success  only  embittered  the 
hatred  of  the  Jews,  who,  wickedly  appealing 
to  the  passions  of  unenlightened  women 
high  in  station,  and  by  them  probably  mov- 
ing the  chief  men  of  the  city,  raised  a  per- 
secution against  Paul  and  Barnabas,  and 
expelled  them  from  their  coasts.  Notwith- 
standing this  storm,  the  disciples  were  filled 
with  joy  and  with  the  Holy  Spirit ;  for  the 
great  work  was  going  forward,  and  they  felt 
the  sweet  influence  of  h  in  their  own  hearts 
(Acts  xiiL  14,  $eq.). 

Proceeding  northwards,  and  striking  more 
into  the  interior  of  the  country,  they  arrived 
at  Iconium,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Taurus,  the 
distinguished  capital  of  Lycaonia,  where  the 
Jewish  religion  had  found  acceptance  among 
the  heathen,  who  in  consequence  resorted 
in  great  number  to  the  synagogue  on  the 
•  sabbath.  To  them,  in  common  with  the 
Jaws,  our  missionaries  preached  the  gospel, 
and  they  were  rewarded  with  ample  success. 
The  unbelieving  Jews,  however,  associating 
themselves  with  the  Gentiles,  raised  a  tu- 
mult Two  parties  were  formed,  but  such 
was  the  violence  of  their  opponents,  that 
Paul  and  Barnabas,  though  they  had  con- 
firmed their  preaching  with  signs  and  won- 
ders, were  compelled  to  fly  preoipitately  to 
Lystra  and  Derbe,  cities  of  Lycaonia,  where, 
as  well  as  in  the  surrounding  region,  they 
failed  not  to  preach  the  word  of  God  (Acts 
xiv.  1—7). 

In  Lystra,  whioh  appears  to  have  lain 
south-east  of  Iconium,  an  event  took  place 
which  is  strikingly  illustrative  of  the  charac- 
ter both  of  ancient  heathenism  and  of  Paul. 
That  apostle  having  given  the  power  to  walk 
to  a  man  who  had  been  from  his  birth 
unable  to  use  his  feet,  the  ignorant  and  su- 
perstitions natives  immediately  concluded 


that  the  gods  had  paid  them  a  visit  in  human 
forms,  when,  calling  Barnabas  Jupiter  (per- 
haps from  some  dignity  of  person)  and  Paul 
Mercury,  because  he  was  the  chief  speaker, 
they  made  preparations  to  offer  to  them  a 
sacrifice  of  oxen.  Hearing  of  this,  the  apos- 
tles rushed  into  the  midst  of  them,  and,  after 
the  Eastern  custom,  tearing  their  clothes  in 
sign  of  almost  frantic  displeasure,  with  diffi- 
culty restrained  them  from  their  idolatrous 
intent  After  Paul  had  spoken,  in  all  the 
fervour  of  his  offended  sense  of  religion,  a 
brief  but  beautiful  speech,  which  must  ever 
remain  among  the  most  impressive  passages 
of  eloquence,  vindicating  from  false  or  exag- 
gerated imputations  that  system  of  religion 
in  which  the  speaker  had  been  born,  trained, 
and  so  prepared  for  his  lofty  office, — in  the 
true  spirit  of  that  feticism  which  punishes 
the  idol  which  it  has  just  worshipped,  these 
poor  ignorant  Lystrans,  having  been  stirred 
up  by  bigoted  Jews  from  Autioch  and  Ico- 
nium, fell  on  Paul,  stoned  him,  and,  drag- 
ging him  out  of  the  city,  left  him  for  dead. 
The  apostle,  however,  recovered,  and,  with 
characteristic  promptitude,  departed  next  day 
with  Barnabas  to  Derbe,  and  when  they  had 
preached  the  gospel  in  that  city  and  had 
taught  many,  they  returned  again  to  Lystra 
and  Iconium  and  Antioch,  confirming  the 
souls  of  the  disciples,  exhorting  them  to  con- 
tinue in  the  faith,  and  that '  we  must  through 
muoh  tribulation  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
God.'  Intending  now  to  return  to  their 
head-quarters  at  Antioch  in  Syria,  they  ap- 
pointed elders  in  the  churches  for  the  edifi- 
cation of  the  flocks,  and,  commending  the 
disciples  to  the  blessing  of  God,  they  passed 
through  Pisidia  and  Pamphylia,  and  preach- 
ing in  Perga,  where  they  do  not  appear  to 
have  preached  as  they  went,  they  proceeded 
to  Attalia,  the  seaport  to  Perga,  on  the 
shore  of  the  Mediterranean.  In  the  harbour 
of  this  place  they  took  ship  for  Antioch. 
Having  arrived  here,  they  reported  to  the 
church  by  whom  they  had  been  deputed  full 
information  regarding  their  efforts  and  the 
attendant  success,  with  joy  and  gratitude  to 
the  God  of  grace  and  love.  With  especial 
thankfulness  did  they  mention  that  their 
preaching  had  been  made  a  blessing  in  the 
conversion  of  not  only  Jews  but  Gentiles. 
Thus  terminated  Paul's  first  apostolic  mis- 
sion. His  labours  and  his  sufferings  seem 
to  have  required  the  healing  hand  of  repose 
and  the  balm  of  Christian  fellowship,  for  he 
quietly  abode  a  long  time  with  the  disciples 
at  Antioch  (Acts  xiv.). 

The  great  question  of  the  day  now  took 
Paul,  in  company  with  Barnabas,  to  Jeru- 
salem. Jndaioal  Christianity,  having  in- 
creased in  activity  and  influence,  had  sent 
messengers  to  Antioch  to  enforce  the  neces- 
sity of  circumoision  as  a  preliminary  step  to 
Christianity,  and  so  brought  into  question 
all  thai  had  been  done  by  Pan!  end  others 
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under  the  authority  and  guidance  of  the 
ehurch  at  Antioch.  It  was  no  easy  thing 
for  the  gospel  to  free  itself  from  the  cords 
by  which  in  its  birth  it  was  bound  to  Juda- 
ism. It  was  no  easy  work  for  Paul,  the 
champion  of  a  universal  Christianity,  to 
give  effect  to  the  comprehensive  views  and 
unlimited  sympathies  of  his  enlightened 
mind.  He  had  endured  persecution  from 
unbelieving  Jews  and  untutored  heathens; 
he  was  now  subject  to  opposition  in  the 
same  great  cause  from  the  same  carnal 
state  of  mind,  as  represented  and  enforced 
by  brethren  who  were  dear  in  the  Lord.  He 
persevered,  however,  and  the  gospel  became 
free  as  the  light  and  diffused  like  the  air, 
agreeably  to  the  wishes  of  its  Author,  who 
bade  it  to  be  preached  to  every  creature.  It 
may,  indeed,  seem  a  little  strange  that  the 
church  at  Jerusalem  should  have  adhered  to 
their  narrow  interpretation,  when  the  com- 
mand of  the  Saviour  was  so  explicit;  and 
their  persistence  in  the  Jewish  view  has 
induced  some  foreign  critics  to  deny  that 
the  words  to  which  we  have  just  referred 
(Matthew  zxviii.  19,  20)  were  delivered  by 
Jesus.  But  this  denial  is  only  the  removal 
of  one  difficulty  by  the  substitution  of  a 
greater.  If  the  words  fell  not  from  the  lips 
of  Jesus,  we  have  no  history  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, but  a  mere  collection  of  traditions, 
inventions,  and  fables,  of  which  each  com- 
mentator may  make  what  he  will.  The  truth 
is,  that  the  term  '  all  nations,'  which  sounds 
so  wide  in  its  import  to  us,  may  bear  a 
meaning  that  restricts  its  application  to 
the  various  portions  of  the  great  Jewish 
people  distributed  over  Palestine  and  dis- 
persed throughout  the  world.  Nor,  even  if 
tli©  words  are  taken  as  equivalent  to  our 
phrase  *  all  the  world,'  did  it  follow  that  the 
admission  into  the  new,  was  not  to  be 
through  the  old  state  of  privilege.  It  was 
not,  with  their  prepossessions,  very  easy  for 
Jews  to  avoid  thinking  that  the  temple  was 
at  least  the  portico  to  the  Christian  church. 
Whence  we  may  learn  how  difficult  it  is  to 
make  a  revelation  by  mere  words,  as  well  as 
how  necessary  it  is  that  a  revelation  by  words 
should  be  illustrated  and  supplemented  by 
a  revelation  by  facts,  and  that  Providence 
should  complete  what  miracle  begins.  Equal- 
ly is  it  obvious  that  man's  intelligence  must 
be  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole ;  at  once  the 
recipient  of  light,  its  interpreter  and  judge. 
These  several  sources  of  information  are 
not  hostile  and  conflicting,  but  ministering 
servants  of  the  one  God,  the  Creator,  En- 
lightener,  and  Sanctifier  of  mankind,  the 
neglect  or  disparagement  of  any  one  of 
which  it  as  impious  as  it  is  foolish. 

In  Jerusalem,  however,  Paul  must  have 
regarded  the  question  to  be  settled  by  the 
council  (A.  D.  52)  as  in  one  light  involving 
the  approval  or  the  condemnation  of  all  that 
1m  had  done  in  hit  recent  missionary  tour. 


This  view  must  also  have  presented  itself  to 
the  minds  of  the  assessors.  And  when  Paul 
and  Barnabas  narrated  what  miracles  and 
wonders  God  had  wrought  among  the  Gentiles 
by  them  (Acts  xvi.  12),  they  could  not  fail  to 
come  to  a  conclusion  more  or  less  favour- 
able to  Paul's  views,  otherwise  they  would 
have  appeared  to  fight  against  God.  Paul 
had,  in  truth,  put  the  question  to  the  test  of 
fact  He  had  asked  an  answer  from  Provi- 
dence. The  reply,  and  therefore  the  apos- 
tolic decision,  was  in  his  favour. 

We  do  not  by  these  remarks  intend  to 
imply  that  Paul  had  any  doubts  of  his  own 
view,  or  any  idea  of  making  his  adherence 
to  it  dependent  in  any  degree  on  the  rest  of 
the  apostles.  He  speaks,  in  the  account  he 
has  himself  given  (Gal.  ii),  in  terms  too 
positive  and  decided  for  such  a  supposition 
to  be  entertained.  Full  of  conviction  and 
confidence  himself,  he  went  to  Jerusalem 
'  by  revelation,'  in  order  to  communicate  hit 
views  to  others ;  for  which  purpose  he  was 
of  course  glad  to  carry  with  him  and  employ 
the  most  weighty  considerations. 

The  decision  of  the  council  took  a  me- 
dium course.  It  allowed  the  gospel  to  be 
preached  to  the  Gentiles,  but  not  uncon- 
ditionally. And  the  conditions  it  imposed 
were  not  compliance  with  circumcision,  or 
observance  of  the  synagogue  worship,  but 
only  those  requirements  which  were  cus- 
tomarily made  of  converts  from  heathenism, 
and  had  a  directly  practical  tendency: — I. 
abstaining  from  meats  offered  to  idols,  the 
use  of  which  was  a  participation  in  idola- 
try; II.  abstaining  from  blood  and  from 
things  strangled,  the  use  of  which  would 
still  sever  heathen  from  Jewish  converts, 
since  the  latter,  having  from  childhood 
avoided,  were  from  their  feelings  still  forced 
to  avoid  such  food;  and,  III.  abstaining  from 
fornication,  to  which  heathens  had  been 
accustomed  even  in  the  ceremonies  of  their 
worship,  which  had  become  a  recognised* 
token  of  idolatry,  and  from  which  morality 
and  religion  commanded  every  man  to  keep 
himself  pure. 

All  that  was  essential  Paul  had  now  gained 
on  behalf  of  his  universal  gospel.  Nothing 
more  could  he  require  than  that  the  future 
course  of  the  authorities  of  the  church 
should  be  regulated  by  the  spirit  and  ten- 
dency of  this  decree.  Glad,  therefore,  waa 
he  to  return  to  Antioch,  accompanied  by 
Barnabas  and  by  Judas  Barsabas  and  Silas, 
*  chief  men  among  the  brethren,'  who,  in 
bearing  witness  to  what  had  taken  place  in 
Jerusalem,  would  strengthen  Paul's  hands 
in  his  own  peculiar  sphere  of  influence. 
Some  time,  therefore,  did  he  again  spend  in 
Antioch,  teaching  and  preaching  the  word 
of  the  Lord. 

Paul,  however,  now  began  to  entertain 
thoughts  of  entering  on  a  wider  sphere 
of   operations    in    kit  ttcond    mitnomarm 
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tour.  But  who  was  to  be  his  companion  ? 
He  invited  Barnabas  to  join  him.  Barna- 
bas proposed  to  take  John  Mark.  Paul 
objected,  on  the  ground,  apparently,  that 
John  had  ( departed  from  them  from  Pam- 
phylia,  and  went  not  with  them  to  the  work* 
(Acts  xvi.  38).  This,  which  looks  like  un- 
manly fear  on  the  part  of  John,  was  in  itself 
a  very  sufficient  reason  for  Paul's  refusal : 
bat  if  for  Paul's  refusal,  also  for  the  acqui- 
escence of  Barnabas.  And  the  contention 
was  very  sharp  between  them.  If  Barnabas 
was  actuated  by  regard  for  his  nephew,  Paul, 
probably,  was  not  entirely  satisfied  with  Bar- 
nabas himself.  His  strictly  Jewish  culture 
might  have  inclined  him  to  interpret  the 
decree  of  the  apostles  less  favourably  for  the 
▼lews  of  Paul,  who  was  most  unwilling  to 
place  the  slightest  hindranoe  in  the  way  of 
the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles.  And  pro- 
bably the  zeal  of  Barnabas  had  been  less 
warm  than  Paul  had  desired,  for  it  is  certain 
that  the  rage  of  the  Judaisers  in  the  previous 
tour  had  spared  Barnabas,  and  been  directed 
against  Paul  (Aots  xiv.  19).  If,  however,  we 
are  warranted  in  referring  to  this  period  the 
visit  of  Peter  to  Antioch  (Gal.  ii.  11),  and 
the  kind  of  re-action  in  favour  of  Jewish 
prejudices  which  took  place  there,  then 
dearly  the  chief  ground  of  this  misunder- 
standing lay  in  the  deviation  of  Barnabas 
from  the  type  of  Pauline  Christianity;  for 
Paul  expressly  says,  *  Barnabas  also  was 
carried  away  with  their  dissimulation '  (IS). 
It  must,  however,  in  justice  to  the  apostle, 
be  added,  that  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
retained  any  feeling  adverse  to  either  Bar- 
nabas or  Mark,  both  of  whom  he  afterwards 
mentions  favourably  in  his  letters  (1  Cor. 
ix.  6.   Col.  iv.  10). 

The  route  which  the  apostle  pursued  was 
not  left  to  chance.  He  appears  to  have  in 
all  cases  carefully  considered  whither  he 
should  direct  his  steps.  The  reasons  by 
which  he  was  actuated  are  now  for  the  most 
part  lost.  One,  of  a  general  nature,  was  to 
avoid  interfering  with  the  spheres  of  others 
(Bom.  xv.  20.  2  Cor.  x.  16).  Another  was 
derived  from  the  distinct  and  emphatio  man- 
ner in  which  the  gospel  of  the  uncircumci- 
sion  had  been  committed  to  him  at  the 
Jerusalem  council  (Galatians  ii  0).  The 
churches,  too,  which  he  had  in  his  first  tour 
planted  would  need  confirmation.  These 
considerations  oombined  to  induce  him  to 
employ  the  words,  'Let  us  go  again,  and 
visit  our  brethren  in  every  oity  where  we 
have  preached  the  word  of  the  Lord,  and 
see  how  they  do'  (Acts  xv.  36).  Accord- 
ingly, taking  Silas,  who  was  one  of  those 
who  had  just  before  come  with  him  from 
Jerusalem,  and  being  recommended  by 
the  brethren  in  Antioch,  <  he  went  through 
Syria  and  Cilicia,  confirming  the  churches.' 
The  details  given  in  the  history  are  here 
•canty.    The  reader  is  left  to  supply  from 


the  general  statement  just  given,  and  from 
what  he  knows  of  Paul's  first  journey,  the 
particular  spots  which  the  apostle  visited. 
At  one  place,  however,  there  occurred  an 
event  too  important  to  be  omitted.  At 
Lystra  a  young  disciple,  named  Timothy, 
was  so  strongly  recommended  to  his  notice 
by  the  church,  and  so  approved  himself  to 
Paul  by  his  good  qualities,  that  he  saw  in 
him  at  once  a  fellow-worker,  and  induced 
him  to  leave  all  in  order  to  follow  Christ 
(Acts  xv.  1). 

It  is  very  interesting,  as  one  pursues  this 
important  narrative  under  the  guidance  of 
the  Scriptures,  to  see  how  facto  incidentally 
and  (for  the  moment)  unexpectedly  present 
themselves,  which,  mentioned  as  they  are  in 
a  brevity  of  the  barest  kind,  are  neverthe- 
less indispensable  to  one's  conception  of 
the  gospel  as  it  is,  and  to  the  satisfaction 
of  its  historical  conditions.  Thus  does  the 
celebrated  Timothy  offer  himself  here,  in  a 
small  church  on  an  unknown  land,  all  un- 
prepared and  almost  alone,  in  a  manner 
which  first  surprises  and  then  gratifies  the 
mind. 

Aoeompanied  now  by  Silas  and  Timothy, 
Paul  went  through  the  cities  of  this  region, 
delivering  to  them  the  apostolic  decrees  to 
keep.  This  communication  seems  to  have 
had  a  good  effect.  It  strengthened  believ- 
ers ;  it  conduced  to  the  conversion  of  unbe- 
lievers. For  Paul  now  acted  with  the  mo- 
mentum, not  merely  of  his  own  character 
and  of  the  Antiochian  community,  but  of 
the  whole  church. 

Lystra  had  been  the  extreme  limit  of 
Paul's  former  journey.  Whither,  having  now 
reached  this,  should  he  bend  his  steps  f  New 
ground  was  to  be  occupied  —  but  what  ? 
Three  dissimilar  circles  presented  them- 
selves. One  comprised  the  interior  as  far 
as  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  in  which  the 
Sbemitic,  particularly  the  Syrian  tongue, 
prevailed.  Another  circle  embraced  the 
Asiatic  coast  —  Thrace,  Macedon,  Greece, 
the  islands,  or  that  country  which  was 
washed  by  the  JSgean  sea.  The  Greek 
tongue  and  Grecian  manners  were  here  pre- 
dominant To  the  third  oircle  belonged  the 
countries  of  Asia  Minor  which  lay  on  the  south 
of  the  Euxine  or  Black  sea,  having  a  popu- 
lation of  dissimilar  origin  and  speech,  yet 
whioh,  in  addition  to  their  vernacular,  for 
the  most  part  spoke  the  Greek  language. 
By  means  of  the  Black  sea  and  commercial 
roads,  this  circle  stood  in  connection  with 
the  first,  with  whioh  it  was  still  more  united 
by  the  common  use  of  Greek.  Lystra,  lying 
nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  Asiatio  penin- 
sula, was  a  central  point  for  these  three  dis- 
tricts, into  either  of  whioh  one  resident  there 
might  readily  pass.  The  commercial  roads 
which  ran  through  Lystra  bound  together 
the  southern  with  the  northern  countries,  the 
Mediterranean  with  the  Black  sea.  Thisoir- 
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cum8tince  appears  to  have  determined  the 
apostle's  mind.  Accordingly,  he  took  a 
northern  course.  He  visited  Phrygia,  and 
then  Galatia.  Bnt  Paul  was  not  at  his  ease. 
In  Galatia  he  suffered  under  an  infirmity  of 
the  flesh,  a  temptation  for  which  his  hearers 
did  not  despise  nor  reject  him,  but  rather 
received  him  as  an  angel  of  God,  as  Christ 
Jesns  (Gal.  iv.  13,  14).  The  ardent  wel- 
come and  unsparing  kindness  of  the  Gala- 
tians  (10)  did  not  long  detain  him.  He 
may  have  found  the  soil  unprepared.  He 
may  have  taken  a  wrong  direction.  He  is, 
however,  expressly  forbidden  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  preach  the  word  of  God  in  Asia 
(Asia  Proper).  He  then  directed  his  steps 
to  Bithyuia,  but  was  hindered  by  the  Spirit. 
Turning  back,  he  passed  through  Mysia  to 
Troy,  rendered  so  celebrated  by  Homer. 
Here  at  length  a  providential  opening  was 
given.  At  Troy,  which  was  an  ordinary 
place  of  passage  for  persons  travelling  into 
Europe,  Paul  saw  himself,  in  a  dream,  in* 
vited  over  into  Macedonia,  and,  recognising 
therein  the  will  of  heaven,  took  ship  without 
delay,  in  order  to  cross  over  the  north-east- 
ern corner  of  the  jEgean  sea  (the  Helles- 
pont), and  set  his  foot  on  the  firm  land  of 
Europe,  passing  on  his  way  the  island  of 
Samothrace,  where  probably  the  first  night 
was  spent  The  next  day  brought  him  to 
Neapolis,  on  the  Strymonic  gulf.  He  then 
took  a  journey  of  twelve  miles,  and  reached 
Philippi. 

At  Troas,  Paul  appears  to  have  been  joined 
by  Luke,  the  historian  of  the  Acts ;  for  while 
speaking  of  the  vision  that  the  apostle  had 
there,  the  narrator  of  a  sudden  uses  the  first 
person  plural;  thus — 'And  after  he  had  seen 
the  visiou,  immediately  we  endeavoured  to 
go  into  Macedonia'  (Acts  xvi.  10).  The 
writer  thus  makes  himself  one  of  Paul's 
company;  and  as  Luke  was  the  writer  of 
the  book  of  Acts,  which  is  only  a  continua- 
tion of  his  Gospel,  we  mark  this  as  the  spot 
where  Luke  joined  Paul.  The  incidental 
and  cursory  manner  in  which  this  ehange  to 
the  first  person  plural  is  made,  shows  how 
inartificial  is  this  composition — the  book  of 
Acts — thereby  conciliating  our  confidence  ; 
and  may  probably  justify  the  assertion  that 
in  that  book  we  have  the  first  rough  and 
unfinished  sketch  which  Luke  made,  piece 
by  piece,  in  the  course  of  his  travels ;  a  kind 
of  composition  which  gains  in  trustworthi- 
ness far  more  than  it  loses  in  finish. 

Luke  does  not  appear  to  have  now  re- 
mained long  with  Paul,  and  was  probably 
left  behind  at  Philippi,  perhaps  for  the 
strengthening  and  edification  of  the  disci- 
ples. Certainly  the  narrative,  in  the  seven- 
teenth chapter,  resumes  the  ordinary  style 
of  history — •  Now,  when  they  bad  passed.' 

Philippi,  the  same  place  at  which,  some 
three  generations  before  (A.  C.  42),  die  last 
of  the  Bomans,  Brutus,  perished  fighting  in 


defence  of  liberty,  was  the  first  European 
city  in  which  the  apostle  to  the  heathen 
proclaimed  the  doctrines  of  spiritual  free- 
dom, the  victory  of  the  cross,  and  the  for- 
giveness of  sins.  Important  day  for  Europe 
and  the  world ! — yet  all  remembrance  of  it 
has  perished,  and  we  inconsistently  do  all 
we  can  to  preserve  the  memory  of  a  bloody 
battle,  which,  though  not  least  in  the  annals 
of  direful  war,  yet  bears  no  comparison  with 
the  great  epoch  to  which  our  history  has 
thus  brought  us.  Had  Paul's  principles 
prevailed  at  Rome,  Caesar  would  never  have 
aimed  at  sovereignty,  Brutus  would  have 
been  spared  the  guilt  of  assassination,  and 
thousands  had  remained  uneontaminated 
with  vice,  unconvulsed  with  passion,  si 
peace  in  their  homes,  the  benefactors  in- 
stead of  the  destroyers  of  their  country. 
Alas !  that  after  those  principles  have  been 
in  the  world  for  eighteen  centuries,  so  much 
of  the  same  spirit  should  remain  rife  and 
active  amongst  us,  which  made  Borne  a  den 
of  thieves,  and  Philippi  a  scene  of  blood ! 

Here  Paul  laboured  for  several  days  with 
marked  success,  laying  the  foundations  of  a 
Christian  church.    Special  mention  is  made 
of  Lydia  of  Thyatira,  whom  Paul  converted, 
and  who  manifested  a   hearty  hospitality 
towards  her  spiritual  friend.    The  heathen, 
however,  alarmed  at  what  Paul  was  effecting, 
devised  a  stratagem  which  too  well  answered 
their  purpose.      Aided  by  the  priests   of 
Apollo,  they  set  a  damsel,  who  pretended  to 
be  inspired  of  the  god,  to  follow  the  apostle 
whithersoever  he  went,  mocking  him  and  the 
great  message  he  bore.     By  the  exertion  of 
his  divine  power,  Paul  vanquished  the  evil 
spirit,  and  left  the  girl  useless  on  her  mas- 
ters'  hands.    Enraged   at  this   unforeseen 
issue,  and  indignant  at  the  loss  of  the  gains 
which  the  imposture  had  brought  them,  they 
raised  the  whole  city,  and  caused  Paul  and 
Silas  to  be  cast  into  prison.    In  no  way  de- 
jected, these  holy  men  were  passing  the 
night  in  singing  praises  to  God,  to  the  aston- 
ishment of  their  fellow-prisoners,  when  of  a 
sudden  an  earthquake  shook  the  prison  to  its 
foundations,  and  set  them  free.  If  the  divine 
voice  is  often  still  and  small,  it  sometimes 
is   heard  also  in  the   earthquake  and  the 
storm.     So  did  it  come  to   the  gaoler  at 
Philippi,  who,  driven  by  terror  to  the  feet  of 
Paul,  was  converted  to  Jesus  Christ    And 
now,  when  the  light  of  returning  day  had  let 
the  Philippians   see  how  imminent   their 
danger  had  been,  and  how  extraordinary  the 
rescue  of  Paul  and  Silas,  they  began  to  wish 
their  city  well  quit  of  these  mysterious  per- 
sonages.   But  Paul,  determined  that  they 
should  know  the  full  extent  of  their  mis- 
conduct, gave  for  a  reply,  *  They  have  beaten 
us  openly,   uncondemned,  being  Bomans, 
and  have  cast  us  into  prison ;  and  now  do 
they  thrust  us  out  privily?    Nay,  verily; 
but  let  them  come  themselves  and  fetch  us 
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out'  The  officers,  in  consequence,  alarmed 
at  hearing  they  were  Romans,  hastened  to 
entreat  them  to  depart  (Acts  xvL). 

After  his  deliverance,  Paul,  taking  a  course 
to  the  south-west,  came  to  the  maritime  city  of 
Amphipolis ;  thence,  keeping  the  same  direc- 
tion, he  visited  Apoilonia.  After  this,  crossing 
the  country,  he  reached  Thessalonica,  where 
was  a  synagogue  of  the  Jews,  and  where  he 
founded  a  church,  composed  of  Jews  and 
converted  Greeks.  But  here  his  old  ene- 
mies, the  unbelieving  Jews,  raised  a  tumult, 
under  a  charge  of  innovation  and  sedition, 
so  that  Jason,  Paul's  host,  was  obliged  to 
give  security,  and  the  disciples  found  it  pru- 
dent to  send  Paul  and  Silas  away  by  night, 
titer  they  had  remained  there  about  three 
weeks.  Their  destination  was  Berea,  on  the 
mainland,  not  far  from  Pell  a,  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Bremius.  Among  the  Jewish  inha- 
bitants of  this  place  Paul  found  a  better 
spirit;  they  were  willing  to  hear,  and,  in 
order  to  judge  aright,  were  diligent  in  the 
investigation  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures.  In 
consequence  a  considerable  church  was  here 
formed;  and  all  things  were  proceeding 
satisfactorily,  when  some  of  the  ill-disposed 
Jews  of  Thessalonica  made  their  appearance, 
and  stirred  up  the  people,  so  that  Paul  was 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  flight  Anxious, 
however,  that  the  good  seed  he  had  sown  in 
good  ground  should  not  perish,  he  left  in 
Berea  Silas  and  Timothy. 

Paul's  friendly  attendants,  proceeding  to 
the  sea-side,  took  ship,  and,  bringing  him 
down  the  western  part  of  the  uEgean  sea, 
conducted  him  to  Athens.  The  apostle,  in 
thus  proceeding  to  the  great  capital  of  arts 
and  literature,  showed  that  he  courted  the 
light  Not,  however,  without  emotion  did 
he  contemplate  being  alone  in  that  renowned 
and  hostile  spot,  and  therefore,  ere  he  dis- 
missed his  friends,  he  charged  them  to  send 
Silas  and  Timotheus  to  him  with  all  speed. 

The  apostle's  manly  bearing  and  eloquent 
discourse  in  the  city  of  Minerva  are  too  well 
known  to  require  any  detail  or  illustration  in 
this  general  summary  (Acts  xvii.).  Paul's 
public  appearance,  as  recorded  in  the  Acts, 
took  place  while  he  waited  at  Athens  for 
8ilas  and  Timothy  (16),  the  latter  of  whom 
seems  to  have  joined  him  there,  and  hence 
been  sent  to  Thessalonica,  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  and  comforting  the  church 
in  that  place  (1  Thess.  iii.  2). 

From  Athens  Paul  passed  to  another  and 
scarcely  less  celebrated  city,  Corinth,  where 
Silas  and  Timothy  came  to  him  from  Mace- 
donia, bringing  him  news  of  the  Thessalo- 
nian  Christians,  as  well  as  pecuniary  aid 
(Acts  xviii.  1 — 5.  1  Thess.  iii.  6.  2  Cor.  xi. 
0).  In  Corinth  Paul  became  acquainted 
with  a  certain  Jew,  Aquila,  and  his  wife 
Priscilla,  driven  from  Borne  by  Claudius, 
who  died  A.D.  54.  This  fixes  the  date  of 
Paul's  arrival  at  Corinth  antecedently  toAJ). 


54.  But  as  he  remained  nearly  two  years 
(Acts  xviii.  11,  18)  in  the  place,  and  found 
these  persons  there  already,  who  must  have 
required  some  time  to  repair  from  Borne  to 
Corinth,  we  cannot  much  err  if  we  place 
Paul's  coming  at  the  latter  end  of  51  A.D. 
or  the  beginning  of  52  AD.  (Acts  xviii  1 — 
11).  In  Corinth  the  apostle  had  much 
trouble,  but  was  in  a  measure  protected  by 
the  indifference  of  Gallio,  who,  as  deputy 
of  Achaia,  resided  in  that  city. 

At  length,  quitting  Corinth  by  Cenchress, 
its  eastern  port,  and  attended  by  Priscilla 
and  Aquila,  Paul  sailed  to  Ephesus  in  Asia 
Minor,  whence,  having  preached  there,  he, 
contrary  to  the  entreaties  of  friends,  hasted 
away,  solicitous  to  keep  the  approaching 
feast  (probably  the  Passover)  at  Jerusalem, 
promising  to  return  (xix.  1)  to  them.  Ac- 
cordingly, sailiug  from  Ephesus,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Cesarea,  where  he  disembarked, 
went  to  Jerusalem,  saluted  the  believers 
there,  and  then  set  off  for  his  own  head- 
quarters at  Antioch;  thus  terminating  bis 
second  great  apostolic  progress. 

After  remaining  in  Antioch  for  some  time, 
Paul  left  that  city,  which  he  probably  never 
entered  again,  to  proceed  on  his  third  mit- 
nonary  tour.  Of  this  undertaking,  however, 
our  information  is  small  and  defective,  serv- 
ing to  exemplify  how  imperfect  are  the  early 
and  only  authentic  chronicles  of  the  church. 
Paul,  however,  began  by  revisiting  the  former 
scene  of  his  labours  in  Asia  Minor,  going 
over  the  country  of  Galatia  and  Phrygia  in 
order,  strengthening  all  the  disciples  (Acts 
xviii.  23).  Having  passed  through  the  more 
northern  parts,  he  took  a  south-western 
course,  and,  agreeably  to  his  promise,  came 
to  Ephesus  (xix.  1),  where  he  spent  two 
years  and  three  months  (8,  10)  in  various 
labours  for  the  spread  of  the  gospel,  which 
were  crowned  with  such  success  that  idolatry 
seemed  almost  to  totter.  He  oommunicated 
to  believers  the  gift  of  tongues;  disputed 
for  the  space  of  three  months  in  the  syna- 
gogue; transferred  his  instructions  to  the 
gladiatorial  school  of  the  heathen  Tyrannus ; 
had  for  his  auditors  men  from  all  parts  of 
Asia,  both  Jews  and  Greeks ;  wrought  special 
miracles  on  the  sick  and  the  lunatic;  put 
to  shame  Jewish  cheats,  who  bore  the  name 
and  performed  the  tricks  of  exorcists ;  and 
finally,  and  most  of  all,  caused  pagan  dealers 
in  the  black  arts  of  their  own  accord  to  bring 
and  burn  their  magical  letters,  charms,  and 
amulets,  before  the  eyes  of  the  public.  A 
commotion,  however,  was  at  hand.  Hea- 
thenism would  not  passively  endure  these 
wounds.  Interest  and  the  love  of  lucre  gave 
aid  to  superstition,  and  caused  so  great  an 
excitement,  that  Paul  judged  it  necessary  to 
quit  the  city.  Thence  he  proceeded  to  visit 
the  churches  he  had  founded  in  Europe, 
taking  first  northern  and  then  southern 
Greece.    In  the  latter  (Achaia)  he  remained 
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three  months,  and  then  was  about  to  sail  to 
8yria,  when  a  plot  formed  against  him  on 
the  part  of  some  Jews  induced  him  to  go 
hack  to  Macedonia.  As  he  returned  he  took 
up  Luke  at  Philippi,  who  here  again  enters 
the  narrative  with  the  word  us  (xx.  5).  The 
reader  will  remember  that  Luke  had  been 
left  by  Paul  on  his  previous  journey  at  this 
same  place,  where  he  appears  to  have  spent 
the  interval  in  communicating  religious  in- 
struction. The  reason  of  Luke's  having,  in 
preference  to  others,  been  stationed  iu  this 
place,  may  probably  be  found  in  the  fact, 
that  he  had  already  taken  part  in  the  work 
of  teaching  there  (zvi.  13).  Luke,  the  Gen- 
tile, would  too  be  the  more  acceptable  to  the 
brethren  there,  who  were  all  Gentile  converts; 
while  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  was  a  Gentile, 
as  we  suppose,  then,  not  being  qualified  for 
admission  into  the  Jewish  synagogues,  he 
could  not,  on  that  account,  have  been  Paul's 
privileged  attendant,  an  office  which  was 
properly  filled  by  Timothy.  The  coherence 
of  these  circumstances,  and  the  quiet  man- 
ner in  which  Luke  makes  his  appearance 
again  on  the  stage,  wear,  to  our  mind, 
striking  tokens  of  reality  and  truth. 

At  Philippi,  Paul  takes  ship  and  crosses 
over  to  Troas,  thus  returning  into  Asia, 
accompanied  by  Sopater  of  Berea;  of  the 
Thessalouians,  by  Aristarchus  and  Secundus ; 
by  Gaius  of  Derbe  ;  by  Timothy ;  by  Tychi- 
ehus  and  Trophimus,  of  Asia;  and  by  the 
historian  Luke.  Having  at  Troas  restored 
to  life  Eutyohus,  who  had  died  in  conse- 
quence of  a  fall,  Paul  proceeded  on  foot  to 
the  seaport  Assos,  lying  between  the  main- 
land and  the  island  of  Lesbos,  having  di- 
rected his  companions  to  take  him  on  board 
as  they  passed.  Thence  coasting,  probably 
for  safety,  round  the  Asiatic  shore,  they  went 
to  Mitylene,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  island 
of  Lesbos.  The  nezt  day  brought  them  over 
against  Chios.  On  the  ensuing  they  were 
at  Samoa,  and  found  shelter  under  the  pro- 
montory of  Trogy  Ilium,  which  runs  out  into 
the  sea  between  Ephesus  and  the  mouth  of 
the  Meander.  Thence,  the  day  after,  they 
easily  reached  Miletus  in  Caria.  Here  he 
sent  for  the  elders  of  the  church  at  Ephesus, 
and  delivered  a  most  affecting  address  to 
them,  in  which  it  appears  that  he  felt  him- 
self bound  to  proceed  to  Jerusalem,  though 
he  saw  only  one  thing  clearly,  and  that  was 
that  bonds  and  afflictions  awaited  him ;  so 
that,  in  all  probability,  the  church  there 
would  see  his  face  no  more.  But  the  apostle 
was  as  firm  in  the  prospect,  as  he  had  been 
bold  in  the  face,  of  danger.  None  of  these 
things  moved  him,  provided  that  he  could 
finish  his  course  with  joy,  and  the  ministry 
which  he  had  received  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  to  testify  the  gospel  of  the  grace  of 
God  (xx.).  Leaving  Miletus,  he  sailed  to 
Tyre,  passing  or  touching  at  several  inter- 
vening places,  which  Luke  mentions  with 


the  particularity  and  exactness  of  an  eye- 
witness. From  Tyre,  where,  finding  dis- 
ciples, Paul  tarried  seven  days,  and  was 
urgently  entreated  not  to  go  Co  Jerusalem, 
the  missionary  band  sailed  along  the  coast 
to  Ptolemais  (St.  John  d'Acre),  and  thence 
to  Cnsarea.  In  this  place  they  took  up 
their  abode  in  the  house  of  Philip  the  evan- 
gelist While  they  tarried  there  many  days, 
there  came  from  Judea  a  prophet  named 
Agabus,  who,  after  the  ancient  prophetio 
manner  of  teaching  by  visible  signs,  took 
Paul's  girdle  and  bound  his  own  hands  and 
feet,  foretelling  that  its  owner  would  be 
delivered  a  captive  to  the  Gentiles.  On  this 
his  companions  besought  him  not  to  go  to 
Jerusalem.  '  What,  mean  ye,'  was  his  reply, 
'  to  break  my  heart  by  your  weeping  ?  I  am 
ready  not  to  be  bound  only,  but  also  to  die 
at  Jerusalem  for  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus.' 
They  obtained  carriages  and  went  up  to 
Jerusalem ;  the  appropriate  term  being  em- 
ployed by  the  historian,  for  their  journey 
was  literally  an  ascent.  Having  arrived, 
they  were  received  gladly,  and  gave  an  ac- 
count of  their  stewardship,  which  filled  the 
hearts  of  many  with  joy.  Thus  terminated 
Paul's  third  and  last  apostolic  journey,  in 
which  his  chief  aim  was  to  complete  the 
work  which  he  had  himself  begun,  carrying 
his  labours  to  the  extreme  west,  while  Peter 
was  occupied  along  the  Euphrates  and  Ti- 
gris in  the  east ;  and  making  a  collection  for 
the  necessitous  brethren  in  Jerusalem,  agree- 
ably to  the  spirit  of  that  part  of  the  request 
of  James,  Cephas,  and  John,  pillars  of  the 
church  in  Jerusalem,  that  Paul  in  his  mi- 
nistry among  the  Gentiles  'should  remem- 
ber the  poor'  (Gal.  ii.  10.  1  Cor.  xvi.  1,  $eq. 
2  Cor.  x.  13—16). 

It  was  not  long  ere  the  apostle  found  him- 
self in  the  midst  of  the  predicted  dangers. 
The  church  at  Jerusalem  had  grown  more 
in  numbers  than  in  liberality.  The  greater 
part  of  its  members  were  still  zealous  adhe- 
rents of  the  law.  Paul's  coming  was  antici- 
pated, and  the  news  of  his  arrival  would 
bring  them  all  together.  The  heads  of  the 
church,  therefore,  afraid  that  some  serious 
consequence  might  ensue,  advised  Paul  to 
comply  with  a  Jewish  observance,  in  order 
that  false  and  exaggerated  notions  of  his 
hostility  to  the  law  might  be  corrected.  Bat 
the  season  of  the  Passover  had  brought  to 
the  great  capital  of  the  Hebrew  world  Asiatie 
Jews,  who  had  witnessed  and  probably  coun- 
teracted Paul's  efforts  in  distant  lands,  and 
who  seeing  him  now  in  the  national  sanc- 
tuary, cried  out,  under  the  maddening  influ- 
ence of  blind  zeal,  'Men  of  Israel,  help; 
this  is  the  man  that  teacheth  all  everywhere 
against  the  people,  and  the  law,  and  this 
place;  and,  further,  brought  Greeks  also 
into  the  temple,  and  hath  polluted  this  holy 
place.'  The  entire  city  was  moved,  and  the 
apoetle  was  saved  from  being  stoned  to  death 
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only  by  the  intervention  of  the  Roman  sol- 
diers, who  carried  him  prisoner  into  the 
castle  Antonia  (xxi.).  Ashe  went, however, 
he,  on  the  plea  of  his  being  a  Roman 
citizen,  obtained  permission  to  address  the 
people;  who  were  the  less  disinclined  to 
bear  him,  when  they  found  he  spoke  what  is 
termed  the  Hebrew  (the  western  Aramaic) 
tongue.  Paul  therefore  proceeded  to  narrate 
the  leading  circumstances  of  his  conversion, 
till  he  came  to  mention  the  commission  he 
had  received  from  Jesus  to  preach  the  gospel 
to  the  Gentiles ;  when  all  of  a  sudden  the  peo- 
ple exclaimed,  *  Away  with  such  a  one  from 
the  earth,  for  it  is  not  fit  that  he  should  live!' 
This  induced  the  officer  to  withdraw  him  at 
once  into  the  prison.  He  further  ordered 
that  Paul  should  be  examined  by  scourging. 
The  apostle  was  bound,  and  about  to  receive 
the  lash,  when  he  indignantly  asked  the 
centurion  on  duty, '  A  Roman,  uncondemned 
too,  have  you  authority  to  scourge  ?'  Alarmed 
at  finding  the  prisoner  a  Roman  citizen,  the 
centurion  set  him  free,  and  reported  the  mat- 
ter to  his  superior  officer  (xxii.).  He  also  was 
afraid  to  proceed  in  the  matter  on  his  own 
responsibility,  and  accordingly  procuring  a 
meeting  of  the  Sanhedrim,  he  the  next  day 
set  Paul  before  their  tribunal.  No  sooner 
had  the  prisoner  declared, '  I  have  lived  in 
all  good  conscience  before  Ood  until  this 
day,'  than  the  high-priest  Ananias,  reminded 
of  the  apostacy  of  Paul,  and  contrasting 
what  he  was  with  what  his  Hebrew  superiors 
had  expected  him  to  prove,  commanded  him 
to  be  smitten  on  the  mouth.  This  gross 
injustice  was  more  than  Paul  could  endure. 
He  reproved  his  judge,  yet  immediately 
checked  and  blamed  himself.  Finding  that 
one  part  of  the  assembly  were  Pharisees  and 
another  Sadducees,  he  adroitly  set  his  ene- 
mies in  dispute  one  with  another.  The 
Pharisees  were  in  favour  of  his  being  libe- 
rated, as  he  had  avowed  an  agreement  with 
them.  But  the  quarrel  was  so  bitter  that, 
the  prisoner's  life  being  in  danger,  the  com- 
manding officer  bad  him  rescued  by  force. 
The  ensuing  night  Paul  was  cheered  and 
strengthened  by  the  appearance  to  him  of 
the  Lord  Jesus,  who  intimated  to  him  that 
the  witness  which  he  had  so  well  borne  at 
Jerusalem  he  must  bear  also  at  Rome. 
Paul,  however,  was  not  yet  out  of  danger. 
Forty  Jews  bound  themselves  together  under 
a  curse,  not  to  eat  or  drink  till  they  had 
taken  his  life.  In  order  to  accomplish  their 
crime,  they  entered  into  an  understanding 
with  the  Sanhedrim,  who  were  not  ashamed 
to  give  them  an  opportunity,  under  the 
pretext  of  examining  the  prisoner  more 
closely.  And  the  crime  was  only  prevented 
by  the  Romans,  who,  on  being  informed  of 
the  plot  by  Paul's  nephew,  that  happened  to 
overhear  its  contrivers,  dispatched  the  apostle 
at  once,  under  a  guard  of  soldiers,  to  Cnsarea, 
that  he  might  be  set  before  the  procurator 


Felix,  whose  head-quarters  were  in  that  city. 
In  five  days  Paul's  accusers  made  their  ap- 
pearance. The  strength  of  their  determina- 
tion to  compass  his  ruin  may  be  learnt  from 
the  fact,  that  even  the  high-priest  did  not 
think  it  unwcrthy  of  himself  to  go  down 
to  Cnsarea,  in  order  to  appear  against  the 
accused ;  but,  as  if  his  own  presence  might 
prove  insufficient,  he  brought  with  him  elders 
of  the  Jewish  church  and  Tertullus,  probably 
a  Roman  pleader,  who  was  to  employ  the 
arts  of  eloquence  against  Paul.  Tertullus, 
yielding  to  his  professional  bias,  flattered 
Felix  and  calumniated  Paul;  but  in  his 
eagerness  to  conciliate  the  former,  he  indi- 
rectly threw  blame  on  the  commander  of  the 
Roman  forces  in  Jerusalem ;  so  that  the  pro- 
curator resolved  to  defer  the  matter  till 
Lysias  should  come  to  the  city,  at  the  same 
time  giving  orders  which  show  that  he  was 
not  unfavourably  disposed  towards  the  pri- 
soner, namely,  that  the  latter  should  remain 
in  a  kind  of  free  custody  under  a  centurion, 
having  unrestricted  intercourse  with  his  ac- 
quaintance (xxiii.  1 — 23).  Some  time  after, 
Felix,  to  gratify  his  wife  Drusilla,  who  as  a 
Jewess  was  curious  about  Paul,  gave  him 
another  hearing,  when  the  prisoner  so  tri- 
umphed in  the  strength  of  a  holy  eanse  and 
the  consciousness  of  integrity,  that  he  made 
his  judge  tremble  and  postpone  the  cause 
indefinitely.  Two  years  were  then  spent  by 
Paul  in  confinement,  when  at  last -Felix, 
being  superseded  by  Festus,  instead  of  set- 
ting him  at  liberty,  left  him  in  stricter 
custody,  for  the  discreditable  reason,  that  he 
wished  for  his  own  purposes  to  gain  favour 
with  the  Jews  (xxiv.).  When  Festus,  on  his 
arrival,  proceeded  at  once  to  Jerusalem,  the 
hierarchy  there,  mindful  of  their  hated  pri- 
soner, at  once  laid  before  him  the  ease  of 
Paul,  doubtless  thinking  that  an  early  appli- 
cation to  the  governor  was  most  likely  to 
prove  effectual.  Their  object  was  of  the 
basest  kind.  They  intended  not  justice,  but 
assassination.  Festus  may  have  been  in- 
formed of  their  disposition  and  previous 
stratagems.  However,  he  answered  that  the 
oase  should  be  heard,  not,  as  they  wished, 
in  Jerusalem,  but  at  Cnsarea.  The  priests 
made  another  effort  for  the  apostle's  destruc- 
tion, going  down  to  that  place  and  preferring 
many  grievous  complaints  against  him. 
They  so  far  prevailed  that  the  judge  asked 
Paul  if  he  would  go  to  Jerusalem  and  take  his 
trial ;  who,  knowing  that  acquiescence  would 
give  his  enemies  their  coveted  opportunity 
to  assassinate  him,  forthwith  appealed  to  the 
highest  tribunal,  the  imperial  court  at  Rome 
Festus  conferred  with  his  council,  found  the 
appeal  unanswerable,  and  replied,  *  To  Caesar 
shalt  thou  go.'  But  king  Agrippa  and  Bernice 
came  te  pay  their  respects  to  the  new  procu- 
rator, who  laid  Paul's  cause  before  him  ;  in 
consequence  of  which, 'Paul  was  again  brought 
before  the  public  bar,  as  Agrippa  wished  to 
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hear  him  speak,  and  Festus  desired,  ere  he 
sent  him  to  Rome,  to  ascertain  if  he  could 
what  definitely  were  the  crimes  of  which  he 
was  accused,  and  on  account  of  which  the 
priests  clamoured  and  plotted  for  his  death 
(xxv.).  On  this  occasion  Paul  made  that 
noble  defence  of  himself,  which  may  be  read 
at  length  in  the  26 tb  chapter  of  the  book  of 
Acts ;  the  effect  of  which  was  to  make  his 
judges  declare,  'This  man  doeth  nothing 
worthy  of  death  or  of  bonds.'  And  Agrippa, 
the  head  civil  authority  of  the  Jews,  was 
brought  to  add, '  This  man  might  have  been 
set  at  liberty  if  he  had  not  appealed  to 
Caesar.' 

Having,  however,  appealed  in  a  pressing 
emergency  to  the  court  at  Rome,  Paul,  with 
other  prisoners,  was  despatched  to  that  cor- 
rupt city,  under  a  centurion  named  Julius, 
being  accompanied  by  the  historian  Luke. 
Embarking  on  board  a  ship  of  Adramyttium, 
a  seaport  in  Mysia,  not  far  from  Troas,  they 
sailed  along  the  coast  of  Syria,  touching  at 
Sidon,  and  so  came  round  the  southern 
shore  of  Asia  Minor  till  they  reached  Lycia, 
at  a  town  of  which,  namely  Myra,  the  cen- 
turion found  a  vessel,  which  may  have  been 
driven  by  contrary  winds  directly  across  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  north  of  its  course,  as 
it  appears  to  have  been  bound  from  Alex- 
andria to  Rome,  with  a  cargo  of  wheat 
(xxvii.  38).  This  vessel,  however,  gave  the 
prospect  of  a  direct  passage  to  the  imperial 
city,  whereas  the  ship  in  which  they  were  would 
convey  them  somewhat  out  of  their  way,  to 
Adramyttium,  and  there  leave  them  to  find 
the  means  of  transport  from  Asia  into  Italy. 
Accordingly,  the  centurion  put  Paul  and  his 
attendants  on  board  the  Alexandrine  vessel. 
Their  progress  was  very  slow,  owing  to  ad- 
Terse  winds ;  yet  the  equinox  was  at  hand, 
and  sailing  then  was  dangerous.  They, 
however,  made  the  port  of  Fair  Havens,  on 
the  southern  side  of  the  island  of  Crete,  and 
Paul,  with  others,  wished  to  winter  there, 
as  they  were  in  safety.  For  this  it  was 
pleaded  the  harbour  was  not  commodious. 
In  consequence,  the  centurion  resolved  to 
sail  at  least  for  Phoanice,  which  is  on  the 
south-west  of  Crete,  but  the  north -west 
of  Fair  Havens  (12).  At  first,  a  gentle 
south  wind  gave  fair  promise ;  immediately, 
however,  there  arose  a  tempestuous  wind, 
called  Euroclydon  (now  '  a  Levanter'),  that 
soon  deprived  the  crew  of  all  command  of 
the  Teasel,  which  hurried  on  at  the  mercy  of 
the  hurricane.  At  first  she  was  borne  to- 
wards the  African  shore,  and  was  in  danger 
of  perishing  on  the  well  known  Syrtes,  or 
quicksands.  The  ship  now  required  under- 
girding — a  practice  which  continued  for  cen- 
turies after  Paul's  deportation.  It  was  also 
lightened  of  every  disposable  tiling,  the  cargo 
at  length  not  being  spared.  For  fourteen 
days  were  they  tossed  about,  in  constant 
peril  and  alarm,  scarcely  able  to  take  any 


food,  till  at  last  they  were  driven  on  shore 
at  Malta,  where  they  suffered  shipwreck. 
The  Maltese,  called  a  barbarous  people, 
from  their  speaking  a  foreign  tongue  (of 
Phoenician  origin),  treated  the  sufferers 
with  kindness,  till,  seeing  a  viper  fasten  on 
Paul's  hand,  they  concluded  that  he  was  a 
murderer,  whom  vengeance  was  pursuing  by 
land  as  well  as  by  sea.  The  apostle,  how- 
ever, shook  it  off  without  being  hurt ;  when, 
hurrying,  as  the  ignorant  are  wont  to  do, 
to  the  other  extreme,  they  asserted  that  he 
was  a  god.  After  these  events,  which  took 
place  on  the  shore,  Publius,  the  Roman  go- 
vernor of  the  island,  gave  Paul  hospitality, 
and  was  rewarded  by  the  cure  of  his  father, 
who  lay  sick  of  a  fever. 

The  exercise  of  the  healing  art  brings 
great  repute  in  the  East ;  and  Paul  was  now 
not  only  furnished  with  necessaries  for  the 
remainder  of  his  voyage,  but  treated  with 
distinguished  honour.  After  a  delay  of  three 
months,  which  the  season  of  the  year  ren- 
dered desirable,  they  departed  in  another 
Alexandrine  vessel,  which  had  wintered  in 
the  isle,  whose  sign  or  name  was  Castor  and 
Pollux,  in  which  they  sailed,  first  to  Rhe- 
gium,  in  the  Sicilian  Straits,  and  thence  to 
Puteoli,  in  the  north  of  Naples.  From  the 
last  place  the  journey  was  performed  on 
land,  leading  first  to  Appii  Forum,  then  to 
Tres  Taberuee  (Three  Taverns),  and  finally 
to  Rome. 

We  have  been  obliged  to  hasten  over  the 
narrative  of  this  voyage,  which  we  regret,  the 
rather  because  it  is  obviously  and  indisput- 
ably written  by  an  eye-witness,  in  the  order 
in  which  the  objects  mentioned  occurred, 
with  the  minute  particularity  of  a  journal 
and  the  accuracy  of  a  sailor.  We  ourselves 
know  nothing  which  so  much  wears  the  cha- 
racter of  a  transcript  from  what  in  modern 
phrase  would  be  termed  '  the  ship's  log,'  and 
we  do  not  think  we  are  rash  in  saying  that 
we  should  not  hesitate  to  put  the  authenticity 
of  the  book  in  which  it  is  found  on  the 
reality  of  the  recorded  scenes. 

On  hi 8  arrival  in  the  metropolis  of  the 
world,  Paul  was  placed  in  free  custody,  a 
soldier,  to  whom  he  was  bound  by  a  chain, 
being  set  to  guard  him  in  his  own  dwelling 
(Acts  xxviii.  16,  20.  Ephesians  vi.  19,  20). 
As  soon  as  he  had  taken  some  repose,  he 
called  together  the  chief  Jews,  in  order  to 
explain  to  them  the  real  cause  of  his  being 
in  Rome.  From  them  he  learnt  that  no  in- 
formation had  been  sent  against  him  from 
Jerusalem.  They  wished,  however,  to  have 
from  him  an  exposition  of  Christianity,  of 
which  they  only  knew  that  it  was  every 
where  spoken  against  A  day  was  appointed. 
They  came  to  his  abode.  He  expounded 
the  gospel.  Some  believed,  some  believed 
not.  Dissatisfied,  as  usual,  with  the  result 
of  his  labours  on  behalf  of  his  own  nation, 
Paul  announced  that  the  salvation  of  God  was 
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■eat  onto  the  Gentiles,  and  that  they  would 
hear  it     The  Jews  departed  full  of  debate. 

Here  the  history  seems  to  come  to  a  termi- 
nation, so  far  as  detail  is  concerned  (xxviii. 
29).  A  general  summary  ensues  and  con- 
cludes, without  finishing  the  book  of  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  to  the  effect  that  Paul 
dwelt  two  whole  years  in  his  own  hired 
house,  giving  free  access  to  all  who  came, 
and,  without  hindrance,  preaching  the  king- 
dom of  Ood.  The  book  leaves  Paul  alive. 
It  leaves  him  also  a  prisoner,  which,  when  it 
terminates,  he  had  been  for  now  nearly  six 
years. 

During  his  imprisonment  at  Rome,  the 
apostle  had  '  the  care  of  all  the  churches ' 
on  his  heart,  and  was  busily  engaged  in 
promoting  the  welfare  of  their  members. 
The  details  of  his  paternal  supervision 
may  be  found  in  the  several  notices  taken 
of  his  Epistles.  '  Prepare  me,'  he  writes 
from  Rome  to  Philemon  (22),  'a  lodging; 
for  1  trust  that,  through  your  prayers,  I  shall 
be  given  unto  you.'  In  his  letter  to  the  Phi- 
lippians  he  says,  '  I  trust  in  the  Lord  that  I 
also  myself  shall  come  shortly'  (ii.  24).  Whe- 
ther these  anticipations  and  wishes  were  real- 
ised, we  do  not  know;  but  the  record  is  inte- 
resting, as  leading  us  to  see  what  the  apostle 
desired  and  prayed  for.  He  almost,  it  is 
clear,  reckoned  on  a  favourable  issue  in 
regard  to  the  cause  of  his  detention,  and  on 
a  speedy  liberation.  Did  this  deliverance 
come  ?  Sacred  history  is  silent  Ecclesi- 
astical tradition,  which  runs  back  into  the 
first  century  of  our  era,  and  attaches  itself 
to  a  scholar  or  friend  of  Paul,  Clemens  Ro- 
manus,  encourages  the  idea  that  Paul  under- 
went martyrdom  in  Rome,  not  till  after  he 
had  preached  the  gospel  in  the  far  West 
(Spain),  where  he  suffered  in  company  with 
Peter.  Christian  Rome,  proud  of  the  fact, 
grounded  on  it  many  claims,  alleging  that 
its  church  was  consecrated  and  sanctified 
by  the  martyr-blood  of  the  two  chief  apos- 
tles. 

This  church-tradition  can  be  brought  into 
unison  with  scriptural  data  only  on  die  sup- 
position that,  after  the  epoch  where  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  comes  to  a  close,  Paul  was 
set  at  liberty;  then,  at  a  later  period,  we 
know  not  the  occasion,  came  to  Rome,  where 
he  joined  Peter,  and,  with  his  colleague, 
somewhere  about  A.  D.  67,  sealed  his  testi- 
mony to  the  gospel  with  his  blood.  But  the 
words  of  Clemens,  besides  scarcely  meaning 
what  they  are  cited  to  establish,  are  suspi- 
cious, for  they  wear  a  declamatory  air.  The 
notion  of  a  second  visit  to  Rome  seems  to 
owe  encouragement,  if  not  its  origin,  to  the 
self  -  aggrandising  spirit  of  the  Romish 
Church,  which,  in  order  to  secure  dominion 
over  Spain,  made  Paul  preach  the  gospel  in 
the  (then)  Western  limits  of  the  world.  The 
scriptural  critic  is  not  at  liberty  to  go  beyond 
the  scriptural  narrative  for  his  facts.    We 


are  compelled  to  terminate  the  history  of 
Paul  where  it  is  left  by  Luke.  If  we  find  it 
impossible  to  range  in  their  proper  places 
the  several  letters,  within  the  scriptural  limit, 
we  act  more  consistently  in  avowing  our  ina- 
bility than  we  should  do  if  we  mingled  to- 
gether two  so  heterogeneous  things  as  are 
scriptural  history  and  ecclesiastical  tradi- 
tion. 

The  time,  however,  had  now  come  when 
the  active  mind,  the  wide,  kind,  deep,  gene- 
rous heart  of  the  apostle  Paul  must  cease 
for  ever  to  think  and  care  for  the  further- 
ance of  human  weal.  Whether  in  or  out  ot 
Rome,  a  prisoner  or  a  free  man,  he  paid  the 
solemn  debt  of  nature,  and  must  have  en- 
dured the  debility  and  pains  which  ordina- 
rily precede  that  last  scene  of  the  tragedy  of 
life.  That  the  place,  manner,  and  time  of 
his  death  remain  in  thick  darkness,  may 
have  been  a  Providential  arrangement  to 
prevent,  in  his  case,  those  marks  of  undue 
respect  which,  in  a  few  generations  becoming 
customary,  converted  good  and  even  bad  men 
into  saints,  and  might  have  raised  Paul  to 
the  false  elevation  of  a  god. 

With  what  feelings  the  apostle  contem- 
plated his  demise  is  a  question  of  the 
greater  interest,  because  we  are  without  in- 
formation as  to  the  manner  in  which  he 
endured  his  last  trial.  That  the  scene, 
whether  it  had  the  calm  of  privacy  and  the 
soothing  attentions  of  friendship,  or,  as  is 
much  more  probable,  it  was  environed  by 
the  fierce  passions  of  insane  bigots  and  the 
loud  rude  acclaim  of  a  brutal  populace,  find- 
ing a  holiday  sport  in  the  sufferings  of  their 
fellow-men — was  passed  through  by  Pan!  in 
a  high  and  dignified  serenity,  as  by  one  who 
knew  that  death  was  the  gain  of  immortal 
life,  cannot  be  doubted  by  any  one  who  has 
carefully  studied  the  great  features  of  his 
character,  and  especially  those  passages  in 
which  he  speaks  of  the  approaching  end  of 
his  mortal  life.  See  Phil.  i.  20,  seq. ;  iii 
10,  seq. 

In  the  review  of  Paul's  life,  we  see  it 
was  wisely  ordered  that  he  lay  not  under 
matrimonial  obligations;  since,  otherwise, 
he  could  ill  have  discharged  his  apostolic 
duties.  The  denial  was  with  him  doubtless 
severely  felt,  for  bis  heart  was  as  fitted  for 
the  domestic  affections  as  any  that  ever  beat 
in  a  human  bosom  ;  but  he  made  the  sacri- 
fice, not  from  any  erroneous  notion  that  celi- 
bacy was  a  more  holy  estate  than  wedlock, 
but  because  he  felt  all  his  powers  demanded 
by  and  absorbed  in  the  great  work  which 
duty,  gratitude,  and  love  combined  to  impose 
on  him,  namely,  that  of  proclaiming  the 
grace  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ 

As  he  was  actually  circumstanced,  he  gave 
his  whole  soul  to  the  work  of  the  ministry. 
Feeling  most  keenly  the  wretched  condition 
of  a  world  alienated  from  God  through  wicked 
works,  the  members  of  which  were  indttidn- 
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ally  set  •gainst  etch  other  in  hostile  array 
by  national  antipathies,  by  diversities  of 
speech,  by  interests  which  were  held  to  be 
conflicting,  and  even  by  the  very  religions 
convictions  which  should  have  united  them; 
and  fully  aware  that  no  mere  political  or 
social  union  could  break  down  these  moral 
barriers  and  make  mankind  one  family,  he 
gave  all  his  energies  in  order  to  diffuse  the 
great  principles  of  the  Christian  religion, 
which,  as  understood  by  himself,  tended  to 
make  one  great  spiritual  commonwealth,  in 
which  God,  the  one  Father  of  men,  would  be 
all  in  all,  and  so  the  world  of  intelligence  be 
pervaded  by  the  spirit  of  holiness  and  love. 
For  this  most  worthy  end  he  travelled  up 
and  down  the  western  parts  of  the  world, 
founding  churches  and  building  them  up  in 
the  grace  of  life ;  keeping  a  constant  fatherly 
supervision  awet  the  ever-widening  circle  of 
his  operations ;  maintaining  a  constant  in- 
tercourse with  those  young  communities  by 
means  of  letters  and  messengers ;  watching 
over  their  principles  and  their  practices ;  de- 
lighted to  behold  or  hear  of  their  spiritual 
prosperity,  and  bewailiug  their  baiting  or 
retrocession  in  the  Christian  course  ;  soli- 
citous *to  communicate  to  each  the  whole 
counsel  of  Ood,  yet  even  more  anxious  that 
they  should  all  walk  worthy  of  the  holy  name 
by  which  they  were  called ;  and  therefore, 
when  in  any  letter  he  had  well  laid  the  basis 
of  a  Christian  life  in  sound  doctrine,  never 
failing  to  adapt  and  apply  his  instructions 
most  minutely  as  to  the  particular  condition 
of  the  church  generally,  so  to  the  several 
ranks,  ages,  and  wants  of  the  individuals  of 
which  it  was  composed. 

These  labours  may  in  our  days  appear 
less  heavy  than  they  really  were,  partly  from 
the  brief  and  fragmentary  notice  of  them 
that  we  find  in  the  book  of  Acts,  partly 
from  our  failing  to  form  in  our  minds  an 
accurate  conception  of  the  state  of  the  world 
in  the  first  century.  In  truth,  however,  long 
and  toilsome  journeys,  perils  by  land  and 
sea,  severe  endurance  from  the  passions  of 
barbarous  or  wicked  men,  are  often  com- 
pressed into  a  few  words  by  the  sacred  his- 
torian ;  and  the  reader  who  would  compre- 
hend the  life  and  labours  of  Paul,  must  take 
his  map  and  travel  over  the  places  men- 
tioned, endeavouring  at  the  same  time  to 
form  some  idea  of  the  length,  dangers,  and 
ruggedness  of  the  way.  It  was  beyond  a 
question  a  most  auspicious  thing  for  the 
publication  of  the  gospel,  that  at  the  time 
of  its  promulgation  the  world  was  at  peace, 
under  the  strong  and  compressing  hand  of 
Cesar.  Hence  the  faith  of  Christ  had  com- 
paratively free  course,  and  could  be  glorified 
in  and  by  the  labours  of  its  most  noble- 
minded  and  devoted  missionaries — a  class 
of  men  such  as  the  world  never  saw  before 
or  since,  so  holy,  so  loving,  so  self-sacri- 
ficing were  they.    But  if  these  truly  great 


men  were  thus  enabled  to  go  up  and  down* 
preaching  the  gospel  to  every  creature,  not 
the  less  was  travelling  a  sore  and  heavy  toil, 
in  a  day  when  there  were  few  high  roads  and 
no  public  conveyances,  and  to  men  who  were 
poor,  if  not  destitute ;  who  had  either  to  de- 
pend on  generosity  for  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence, or,  like  Paul,  to  procure  it  by  the  labour 
of  their  hands;  and  who  entered  into  no  city 
or  country  but  they  were  sure  to  find  active 
enemies  in  all  classes,  their  own  country- 
men being  chief,  who  spared  no  effort  to 
subvert  their  teachings,  and  probably  to  take 
their  lives ;  while  their  friends  existed  only 
here  and  there,  scarcely  powerful  enough  to 
maintain  their  own  position,  and  little  able 
to  render  effectual  aid  to  generally  obnoxious 
missionaries,  accused  of  attempting  to  set 
the  world  in  confusion. 

It  must  have  been  the  bitterest  portion  of 
Paul's  cup  to  find,  wherever  he  went  and 
whatever  he  did,  his  own  countrymen  his 
most  ready,  most  active,  most  persevering, 
and  most  envenomed  enemies.  This  ruth- 
less hostility,  however,  he  had  brought  on 
himself  by  the  course  he  had  taken.  In  the 
eyes  of  the  unbelieving  Jews,  Paul  was  a 
shameless  renegade,  who  had  disappointed 
the  brightest  hopes  and  incurred  the  hea- 
viest guilt  But  while  Paul  deplored  this 
inveterate  enmity,  he  was  also  sustained  by 
understanding  its  cause.  His  conduct  as 
viewed  by  himself  was  the  pure  dictate  of 
principle.  Becoming  convinoed  of  the  Mes- 
siahship  of  Jesus,  he  was  compelled  to  bear 
his  testimony  before  the  world ;  and  the  very 
fact— the  to  him  humiliating  fact— that  he 
had  persecuted  Christ,  made  him  feel  that 
nothing  that  he  could  do  was  sufficient  to 
atone  for  his  sin.  Therefore  was  it  that  all 
the  energies  of  his  finely-endowed  mind  were 
taxed  to  the  utmost  for  the  furtherance  of 
the  gospel.  By  these  convictions  and  feel- 
ings was  the  apostle  sustained  under  his 
manifold  trials  and  labours.  The  power  of 
a  righteous  principle  bore  him  up  above  the 
billows.  If  every  where  and  on  all  occasions 
Judaism  assailed  him,  every  where  and  on 
all  occasions  was  he  strengthened  in  the 
thought  that  he  was  working  for  God,  Christ, 
and  man.  The  evil  spirit  displayed  by  his 
narrow-minded  countrymen  did  but  make  him 
the  more  keenly  feel  the  necessity  of  plant- 
ing the  gospel  firmly  in  the  world ;  and  when 
he  remembered  that  this  same  spirit  had 
slain  his  Divine  Master,  he  knew  what  he 
had  himself  to  expect,  and  he  learnt  also 
how  pressing  and  paramount  was  his  duty 
to  persevere  undauntedly  in  the  labour  of 
his  life.  He  gave  himself,  indeed,  to  the 
service  of  a  great  principle.  To  that  prin- 
ciple he  remained  faithful  in  all  evil  report 
and  evil  entreatmenL  The  natural  conse- 
quences pursued  him  in  persecutions  wher- 
ever he  turned  his  steps ;  but  he  minded  not 
these  things,  and,  having  his  affection  est 
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on  things  above,  still  laboured  on  steadily, 
energetically,  as  wisely  and  as  successfully 
as  he  could,  but  always  zealously,  till  the 
spriugs  of  existence  ceased  to  work. 

High  principle  was  the  leading  charac- 
teristic of  the  life  of  Paul.  Even  when  a 
persecuting  Jew,  he  intended  to  do  Ood  ser- 
vice. It  was  knowledge,  not  integrity,  that 
he  needed  when  he  was  the  emissary  of  the 
Sanhedrim.  He  was  wrong  because  he  was 
ignorant,  not  because  he  was  base.  He 
meant  right  in  the  midst  of  error.  He  was 
true  to  his  convictions  at  the  time  that  he 
was  haling  men  and  women  to  prisou  and  to 
death.  Opinions  with  him  were  a  deep  ac- 
tuating reality.  His  unswerving  adherence 
to  the  great  principle  of  the  unconditional 
admissibility  of  Gentiles  to  the  Christian 
church,  suffices  of  itself  to  put  his  strict  in- 
tegrity beyond  a  question.  If  any  but  a  man 
of  lofty  principle  as  well  as  comprehensive 
views,  could  have  conceived  the  grand  idea 
of  a  universal  religion,  we  may  safely  say 
that  none  but  a  person  of  such  high  qualities 
oould  have  carried  it  into  effect,  in  the  midst 
of  opposition  which  was  often  unscrupulous, 
and  always  unqualified  and  unrelenting. 
It  has,  indeed,  been  alleged  that  the  vow 
which  he  observed  on  his  last  arrival  at 
Jerusalem,  was  a  failure  in  consistency  on 
the  part  of  a  man  who  set  himself  against 
all  Jewish  ordinances.  But  the  objection 
arises  from  a  misunderstanding  of  facts. 
Had  Paul  imposed  any  Jewish  observance 
on  one  who  was  of  pagan  origin,  he  might 
be  reproached  with  inconsistency,  for  he 
maintained  the  right  of  the  heathen  to  come 
into  and  remain  in  the  church  of  Christ,  on 
the  sole  ground  of  faith.  But  Paul,  while 
he  preached  that  the  law  was  superseded, 
honoured  and  observed  it,  so  long  as  Provi- 
dence allowed  it  to  remain ;  and  there  could, 
therefore,  be  no  departure  from  integrity  in  his 
taking  part  in  the  fulfilment  of  a  vow,  or  com- 
plying with  an  observance  on  any  particular 
occasion.  Whatever  the  nature  of  the  act,  it 
was  performed  at  the  suggestion  of  the  heads 
of  the  Jerusalem  church  (Acts  xxi.  20) ;  and 
if  it  was  done  in  order  to  soften  the  preju- 
dices that  prevailed  against  the  apostle,  he 
was  surely  at  liberty  to  take  a  course,  pro- 
vided it  was  not  in  itself  improper,  which 
was  considered  likely  to  abate  excitement,  and 
so  increase  and  prolong  his  own  usefulness. 
And  if  there  was  any  thing  of  a  questionable 
nature  in  his  complying  with  the  request,  it 
may  fairly  be  attributed  to  that  amiable  fea- 
ture in  Paul's  character  which  led  him  to  be- 
come, within  the  bounds  of  rectitude,  all 
things  to  all  men,  that  he  might  win  some  to 
Christ;  showing  himself  self-denying  and 
indulgent  towards  weaker  and  less  informed 
brethren,  lest,  by  the  obtrusion  of  rigid  prin- 
ciple unseasonably  and  unduly,  he  might  repel 
in  cases  where  he  wished  to  conciliate  (Rom. 
liv.  1,  uq. ;  zv.  1,  *?.   1  Cor.  viiu  0 ;  ix.  22). 


We  refer  the  sterling  integrity  of  Paul's 
character  to  his  native  strength  of  mind. 
Weakness  is  a  congenial  soil  for  vice.  It 
can  hardly  fail  to  be  prolific  in  serious  fail- 
ures and  pitiable  inconsistencies.  Strength 
is  an  attribute  of  all  greatness,  moral  as  well 
as  intellectual.  It  is  power  for  self-guid- 
ance, as  well  as  influence  for  guiding  others. 
Tokens  of  strength  are  obvious  in  the  whole 
of  Paul's  career.  It  is  seen  in  his  going  of 
his  own  accord  to  solicit  a  commission 
against  the  Damascene  Christians.  It  is 
seen  in  the  length  of  time  he  took  ere  he 
finally  made  up  his  mind  to  venture  all  for 
a  universal  church.  It  is  seen  in  the  con* 
sistency  with  which  he  worked  out  bis  reli- 
gious views  into  an  accordant  system.  It  is 
seen  in  the  unswerving  perseverance  with 
which  he  sought  to  make  them  triumphant 
in  the  world ;  repelling  all  foreign  influences, 
keeping  aloof  from  all  co-operation  that 
might  lead  to  compromise,  and  bearing  with 
patience  every  degree  of  contumely,  rather 
than  swerve  from  the  straight  path  of  duty. 
It  is  this  attribute  of  strength  which  makes 
Paul  so  honourable  in  the  eyes  of  men ;  that 
gives  him  a  commanding  influence  which 
can  never  pass  away ;  that  formed  for  him  a 
sphere  of  independent  usefulness,  from  the 
deserts  of  Arabia  to  the  smiling  shores  of 
Greece ;  and  that  made  him  listened  to  with 
respect  by  untutored  and  almost  savage  men, 
as  well  as  by  the  refined  and  fastidious  wits 
of  Athens.  It  is  this  attribute  of  power 
which  places  Paul  in  the  first  rank  of  great 
men,  associating  his  name  for  ever  with 
Homer,  Demosthenes,  Plato,  and  Milton. 
There  was  a  specific  character  in  his  great- 
ness. True,  it  was  intellectual  in  its  origin. 
Paul  had  a  great  mind.  He  was  capable  of 
forming  great  conceptions.  He  possessed 
the  yet  higher  power  of  carrying  his  great 
conceptions  out  into  sublime  deeds.  He 
united,  almost  more  than  any  other  man,  the 
power  of  deed  with  the  power  of  thought  and 
word.  Hence  he  could  conceive  sublimely 
and  speak  most  eloquently.  But  more  and 
higher,  he  could  transfer  his  thoughts  and  his 
words  into  deeds.  With  him  action  never 
halted  behind  conception.  His  practice  was 
a  realisation  of  his  own  grand  ideal.  To 
the  genius  which  makes  great  writers,  he 
joined  the  force  of  will  which  makes  great 
men.  And  here  we  touch  on  the  specific 
character  of  his  power.  It  was  Christian 
power,  and  therefore  it  consisted  essentially 
in  a  holy  life.  Paul's  greatness  was  emi- 
nently moral.  High  as  were  his  mental  en- 
dowments, it  is  their  application  rather  than 
themselves  which  forms  their  specific  charac- 
ter and  their  special  value.  Hence  he  pos- 
sessed something  higher  than  genius.  Ha 
was  a  righteous  man.  He  had  achieved  the 
noblest  of  victories,  the  victory  over  self  and 
over  the  world.  He  could  do  all  things 
through  Christy  that  gave  him  strength.    In 
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consequence,  hanger,  thirst,  cold,  privations 
of  all  kinds,  imprisonment,  stripes,  con- 
tempt, shipwreck,  death,  were  accounted  as 
light  and  inconsiderable  in  view  of  tbe  great 
work  which  he  had  to  accomplish.  And 
this  leads  us  to  see  what  the  precise  power 
was  that  Christianity  introduced  into  the 
world.  It  was  not  a  power  to  fathom  the 
mysteries  of  the  Divine  nature.  It  was  not 
a  power  to  settle  questions  of  spiritual  meta- 
physics that  have  been  in  dispute  since  the 
foundation  of  human  society.  It  was  not  a 
power  to  prescribe  the  creed  of  all  coming 
ages.  It  was  not  a  power  to  make  all  men 
think  alike.  It  was  no  mere  intellectual 
power.  But  it  was  the  power  of  holiness,  a 
power  to  obey  God,  to  love  and  serve  man ; 
to  harmonise  the  whole  of  an  individual's 
nature,  so  that  he  shall  be  devoted,  body, 
mind,  and  soul,  to  the  furtherance  of  the 
Divine  will.  This  is  the  power  by  which  the 
Saviour  himself  was  pervaded ;  which  he  left 
as  his  great  legacy  to  his  church ;  which  has 
found,  in  ten  thousand  instances,  exemplifi- 
cations in  every  successive  age  of  the  Chris- 
tian era ;  and  which  even  now,  so  far  from 
having  died  out,  is  evincing  its  presence' by 
tokens  ms  nnmistakeable  as  they  are  varied, 
numerous,  and  gratifying. 

It  is  in  this  quality,  strength  of  mind,  that 
we  find  that  which  discriminates  Paul  from 
Peter.  Not  that  the  latter  was  without  power. 
But  his  power  was  of  an  inferior  kind.  Its 
origin  lay  rather  in  the  feelings  than  the 
intellect.  Hence  Peter  was  more  impetuous 
than  powerful.  His  power  was  impulse, 
which  often  ends  in  weakness.  Paul's  strength 
stood  ou  a  higher  platform.  By  nature  he 
had  more  power.  His  faculties  were  stronger 
than  Peter's.  His  will  had  a  firmer  tone. 
His  morality  lay  on  a  broader  aud  deeper 
foundation.  Equally  warm-hearted  with 
Peter,  he  was  far  more  self-possessed.  Glow- 
ing with  ardent  impulses,  like  his  great 
fellow-worker,  he  had  higher  intellectual 
strength  to  moderate  and  guide  them.  Per- 
haps his  heart  was  even  more  tender  than 
Peter's.  Certainly  he  could  be  gentle  and 
affectionate  like  a  mother.  And  like  a  very 
woman  did  he  sometimes  lose  the  power  to 
restrain  his  tears.  The  greater  must  that 
strength  of  mind  have  been  which  preserved 
him  from  any  such  lamentable  inconsistency 
as  that  which  has  left  an  indelible  blot  on 
the  relation  that  subsisted  between  Peter  and 
his  Lord. 

The  gospel  designed  for  man  most  possess 
all  the  qualities  which  can  reach  and  sway 
the  human  heart  The  Bible,  accordingly, 
has  its  poetry.  It  has  also  in  Paul  its  ora- 
tory and  its  "eloquence.  Both  are  specific. 
Paul's  eloquence  is  unlike  any  other.  His 
letters  have,  therefore,  no  counterpart  in  the 
sacred  volume ;  we  do  not  mean  as  to  form, 
but  as  to  substance  and  manner.  In  thought, 
in  style,  they  are  unique.    Indeed,  thought 


and  style  are  blended  in  them  so  intimately, 
as  to  be  inseparable.  And  they  are  both  an 
image  of  their  author.  Style  is  here  most 
strikingly  the  man.  Paul's  pencil  describes 
himself.  His  thoughts  live  in  his  words. 
Thought  so  predominates,  that  the  verbal 
clothing  is  lost  from  sight.  A  profound  and 
urgent  logic ;  rapid  digressions ;  sudden  tran- 
sitions; vivid  and  unexpected  parentheses; 
striking  allusions  in  one  word ;  prolonged 
comparisons,  which  surprise  you  at  last  by 
their  justness ;  questions  and  answers,  which 
cross  and  interrupt  each  other;  sometimes 
a  touching  sweetness,  at  others  an  astound- 
ing boldness,  or  a  sublime  elevation ;  a  noble 
river,  now  rippling  over  its  pebbly  bed,  now 
rushing  between  lofty  precipices ;  now  flow- 
ing on  in  a  full  and  tranquil  stream ;  now 
rolling  an  immense  volume  of  turbid  waters 
towards  the  deep ;  now  keeping  a  straight- 
forward course ;  now  winding  in  serpentine 
curves,  till  almost  lost  from  sight,  yet  coming 
forth  again  only  to  gladden  your  eyes  with 
fresh  beauty,  and  carry  forward  a  more  abun- 
dant stream ; — such  is  Paul's  style,  such  is 
Paul  himself,  presenting  an  individuality 
which  cannot  be  mistaken,  and  a  pheno- 
menon that  admits  of  no  explanation,  if  the 
reality  of  the  gospel  is  denied. 

Then  take  Paul  out  of  the  Bible.  Set  him 
in  comparison  with  authors  whose  distinction 
is  literary.  We  say  he  has  his  position,  a 
position  which  no  competent  judge  will  deny 
him;  a  high  position;  a  position  which  is 
not  only  peculiar,  but,  in  many  respects, 
unapproached  in  excellence.  No  author, 
perhaps,  has,  to  the  same  extent,  united  pro- 
found reasoning  with  beautiful  imagery.  You 
are  subdued  on  two  sides ;  you  believe  when 
he  argues,  and  when  he  paints  you  see.  A 
characteristic  trait  is,  that  be  would  appear 
to  have  almost  written  without  regard  to  the 
rules  of  art,  as  Homer  wrote  his  Iliad.  This 
highest  genius  is  art — art  in  action,  which  is 
always  right;  whereas  art  in  speculation  is 
often  wrong.  To  such  an  extent  is  Paul 
carried  away  by  the  rapid  current  of  his 
thoughts  and  emotions,  that  he  overleaps  all 
the  bounds  of  the  ordinary  laws  of  compo- 
sition ;  presenting  the  most  daring  argument, 
the  most  happy  quotation,  the  most  striking 
figure;  but  also  giving  utterance  to  subtle 
trains  of  thought,  remote  and  dim  allusions, 
associations  to  be  discovered  only  in  the 
depths  of  rabbinical  lore,  or  a  new  interpre- 
tation of  a  word  or  passage  of  the  older 
Scriptures ;  any  way,  he  makes  his  own  order 
as  he  makes  his  own  laws ;  he  has  no  time 
to  consider  whether  what  he  writes  is  under- 
stood ;  he  demands  a  reader  who  can  keep 
pace  with  his  own  rapid  strides ;  the  rest  of 
the  world  he  leaves  behind,  too  eager  to  soar 
aloft  into  the  third  heaven,  and  to  dart  for- 
ward to  the  final  consummation  of  all  things. 
The  great  features  of  the  apostle's  charac- 
ter are  easily  read,  for  his  inner  life  was  in. 
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his  words  and  his  deeds.  He  was  one  of 
those  translucent  characters  that  are  as  *  open 
as  day/  and  may  be  known  well  by  every 
careful  observer.  And  therefore  does  he  win 
the  heart  As  you  learn  to  know,  so  are  you 
led  to  love  him.  To  an  energy  that  never 
wearied,  he  united  a  patience  which,  like  his 
own  charity,  could  suffer  long.  His  impulses 
were  ever  fresh  and  vigorous,  but  his  aims 
were  no  less  steadily  and  unchangeably  pur- 
sued. Firm  without  being  obstinate,  zealous 
and  at  the  same  time  liberal,  he  was  still 
more  distinguished  for  a  disinterestedness 
which  knew  no  bounds,  and  a  love  for  man 
that  was  stronger  than  death. 

Of  the  person  of  the  apostle  we  possess  no 
satisfactory  information.     Absurdly  enough 
have  the  words,  '  I  am  the  least  of  the  apos- 
tles '  (1  Cor.  xv.  0),  been  cited  to  prove  that 
he  was  of  a  low  stature.     From  2  Cor.  x.  10, 
we  may  conclude  that  his  outer  did  not  cor- 
respond with  his  inner  man,  and  that  his 
elocution  was  iuferior  to  his  writings.     But 
if  in  person  he  was  less  happily  formed,  his 
constitution,  which  enabled  him  to  endure 
■o  much,  must  have  been  very  superior  (2 
Cor.  xi.  23) ;  especially  as  to  an  indefati- 
gable activity  of  mind,  he  joined  a  power  of 
bodily   exertion   which    is    rarely   equalled 
(Acts  xx.  7.    1  Thess.  ii.  0.   2  Thess.  iii.  8). 
If,  as  it  ought,  the  speculation  serve  to 
impress  the  mind  with  a  more  vivid  sense  of 
the  great  privileges  of  true   Christians,    it 
may  be  as  useful  as  it  is  curious  to  inquire 
what  the  character  and  fate  of  Christianity 
would  have  been,  had  it  not  had  its  Paul. 
All  things  are,  indeed,  possible  with  God ; 
and  doubtless,  had  this  instrument  failed,  he 
would  in  his  power  and  grace  have  found  an- 
other.    But  apart  from  such  a  consideration, 
which  we  can  regard  as  only  possible,  we, 
reasoning  on  Providence  as  actually  unfolded, 
may  justifiably  ask  whether  the  gospel  would 
not  have  dwindled  into  a  mere  Jewish  sect, 
and  then  sunk  in  the  universal  wreck  caused 
by  the  victorious  arms  of  Borne,  had  not 
Paul  rescued  it  out  of  the   comparatively 
narrow  hands  in  which  he  found   it,  and 
re-produced  the  mind  of  Christ,  which  is  in 
itself  of  all  things  the  most  comprehensive ; 
in  a  shape  so  wide  as  to  reach  the  sym- 
pathies of  all  men,  in  all  conditions  and 
ages,  yet  so  near  and  personal  as  to  affect 
and  move  every  individual,  as  if  by  a  bro- 
ther's love ;  and  so  glowing  as  to  enkindle 
the  most  torpid,  and  gratify  the  most  sensi- 
tive and  affectionate ;  and  so  reasonable  as 
to  give  the  reasoners  of  our  kind  satisfaction, 
solve  the  problems  of  its  questioners,  and 
tranquillise  the  troubled  spirit  of  its  doubt- 
ers.    One  thing  is  certain,  that  we  should 
have  been  without  Paul's  exposition  of  Chris- 
tianity, and,  what  is  a  yet  greater  loss,  the 
illustration  of  it  that  he  has  given  in  his 
life.    This  would  have  been  a  loss  which,  in 
oar  opinion,  were  greater  them  the  destruc- 


tion of  all  Greek  and  Roman  lore,  and  we 
verily  believe  that  human  kind  owes  more, 
and  will  owe  more,  of  its  highest  good  to 
Paul  the  tent-maker  of  Jndea,  than  to  all  the 
moralists,  orators,  and  poets  of  the  ancient 
world,  though  we  profess  to  hold  their  writ- 
ings generally  in  high  estimation. 

The  Paul  of  the  Epistles  is  the  Paul  of 
the  Acts,  and  the  Paul  of  the  Acts  is  the 
Paul  of  the  Epistles.  We  do  not  here  allude 
to  the  scholar's  argument,  as  developed  by 
Paley  and  completed  by  Tait,  though  that, 
consisting  in  the  discovery  and  exhibition  ot 
minute  points  of  accidental  and  undesigned 
coincidences,  presents  an  irrefutable  evidence 
for  both  Acts  and  Epistles; — we  refer  to 
what  is  more  on  the  surface,  more  obvious 
to  the  general  reader;  and  we  say,  that 
whether  yon  contemplate  Paul  in  action  or 
in  word,  you  find  the  same  man  in  the 
Epistles  that  you  recognise  in  the  book  of 
Acts.  If  this  is  true,  it  is  a  troth  which 
obviously  cannot  be  set  forth  in  separate 
instances,  for  the  likeness  and  correspond- 
ence being  general,  must  be  sought  in  the 
general  tone  of  mind  as  displayed  throughout 
the  books  of  which  we  have  spoken.  The 
reader  may,  however,  compare  Acts  Vx.  24, 
teq.,  with  Phil.  iii.  8.  Acts  xx.  83,  teq.,  with 
1  Cor.  ix.  12.  Acts  xvii.  22,  seq.f  with  Rom. 
i.  19,  seq.  Acts  xiv.  10,  and  xvii.  30,  with 
Bom.  iii.  25.  Acts  xxi.  19,  with  Bom.  xv 
18,  19. 

It  is  impossible  to  review  the  account  we 
have  given  without  being  struck  with  its 
great  defectiveness.  We  do  not  allude  to 
the  obvious  want  of  correspondence  that  we 
deplore  between  our  narrative  and  those  of 
the  Scriptures.  We  refer  to  the  unquestion- 
able deficiency  of  the  materials  which  have 
come  down  to  us.  Paul's  life  cannot  be 
written,  for  want  of  sources  of  information. 
It  is  only  portions  of  that  life  that  any  one 
can  sketch.  If,  indeed,  speculations  may  be 
allowed,  or  ecclesiastical  tradition  be  ad- 
mitted to  give  evidence,  a  less  incomplete 
narrative  may  be  composed,  but  one  which 
would  lose  more  in  credibility  than  it  gained 
in  fulness.  If,  however,  the  apostle  is  so 
great  as  seen  from  our  existing  materials, 
how  sublime  would  his  character  appear, 
did  it  stand  before  us  in  all  its  own  com- 
pleteness, amplitude,  and  harmony!  Why 
so  much  should  have  been  allowed  to  perish, 
is  one  of  those  inscrutable  questions  which 
are  wrapt  in  impenetrable  mystery ;  as  if  to 
bid  us  rather  use  what  we  have  in  humble 
and  adoring  gratitude,  than  seek  to  be  wise 
above  what  is  written,  or  scrutinise  the  ways 
of  Him  whose  thoughts  are  too  high  for  us. 
Equally  vain  is  it  now  to  try  to  compute  how 
great  our  actual  loss  is.  Yet  a  word  or  two, 
founded  on  Paul's  own  statements,  may  not 
be  altogether  without  use.  In  2  Cor.  xL  23, 
see,.,  are  these  words — 'In  labours  snore 
abundant,  in  stripes  above  measure,  in  prl- 
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■one  more  frequent,  in  deaths  oft;  of  the 
Jews  five  times  received  I  forty  stripes  save 
one;  thrice  was  I  beaten  with  rods;   once 
was  I  stoned ;  thrice  I  suffered  shipwreck ; 
a  night  and  a  day  I  have  been  in  the  deep ; 
in  journeyings  often,  in  perils  of  waters,  in 
perils   of  robbers,   in  perils  by  mine  own 
countrymen,    in  perils  by  the  heathen,  in 
perils  in  the  city,  in  perils  in  the  wilderness, 
in  perils  in  the  sea,  in  perils  among  false 
brethren ;  in  weariness  and  painfulness,  in 
watchings  often,  in  hunger  and   thirst,   in 
fastings  often,  in  cold  and  nakedness;  be- 
side  these   things   that  are   without,    that 
which  cometh  upon  me  daily,  the  care  of  all 
the  churches.     Who  is  weak,  and  I  am  not 
weak  ?     Who  is  offended,  and  I  burn  not  ? ' 
This  eloquent  and  touching  passage  is  jus- 
tified in  its  general  tenor  by  our  narrative. 
The  attentive  reader  will  feel  that  the  words 
only  give  in   some   detail  what,   from   the 
nature  of  his  mode  of  life,  Paul  must  have 
gone  through.    But,  viewed  in  relation  to 
oar  narrative,  it  shows  how  much  that  nar- 
rative leaves  untold; — untold,  because  un- 
recorded  in  the  chronicles   of  Holy  Writ. 
Five  times  the  apostle  declares  he  underwent 
the  Jewish   punishment  of  whipping.      Of 
these  five  punishments  the  Acts  say  nothing. 
Thrice  the  Roman  punishment  of  beating 
was  endured  by  Paul ;  while  one  such  inflic- 
tion only  is  mentioned  in  the  Acts  (xvi.  22). 
In  the  same  way  we  have  no  record  of  the 
three  shipwrecks  (oomp.  Acts  xxvii.  41 ).  We 
are  equally  left  in  the  dark  as  to  what  was  the 
nature  of  his  personal  affliction,  termed  by 
him  '  a  thorn  in  the  flesh,  the  messenger  of 
Satan,  to  buffet  me,  lest  I  should  be  exalted 
above  measure'  (2  Cor.  xii.  7).     This,  how- 
ever, is  clear,  that  if  ever  a  man  needed 
crosses  and  afflictions  to  make  and  keep  him 
humble,  that  man  was  the  apostle  Paul ;  see- 
ing how  great,  wide,  diversified,  and  durable 
was  the  sphere  of  his  influence,  how  high  his 
mental  endowments,  how  special  the  mode 
and  large  the  measure  of  his  enlightenment 
The  letters  of  the  apostle,  which,  without 
exception,  have  come  down  to  ns  in  the 
Greek  language,  he  was  accustomed  to  dic- 
tate to  another,  who  wrote  down  what  he 
directed,  the  apostle  adding  a  salutation  with 
his  own  hand,  which  was  doubtless  known 
in  the  churches,  as  a  token  of  the  authenti- 
city of  the  communication  (2  Thess.  iii.  17 ; 
compare  Bom.  xvi.  22.    1  Cor.  xvi.  21.    Co- 
loss,  iv.  18).    The  Epistle  to  the  Galatians 
he  would  appear  to  have  written  with  his 
own  pen  (vL  11).    The  care  whioh   Paul 
took  to  authenticate  his  Epistles,  and  so  to 
prevent  supposititious  writings  from  being 
received  as  his,  furnishes  us  with  no  mean 
ground  of  reliance,  the  rather  that  we  see 
that  the  minds  both  of  the  apostle  and  of 
his  scholars  were  alive  to  the  possibility  of 
deception,  and  took  what  they  knew  to  be 
effectual  means  for  its  prevention.     The 


autographs,  indeed,  of  the  apostle  are  lost 
But  we  have  a  more  sure  word  of  testimony 
to  the  reception  of  his  Epistles  by  those  who 
knew  Paul's  handwriting,  and  the  circum- 
stances in  which  he  actually  was  on  occasion 
of  the  reception  of  any  Epistle  from  him, 
and  who  therefore  had  sufficient  knowledge 
to  prevent  them  from  being  imposed  upon. 

Numerous  have  been  the  attempts,  both 
in  ancient  and  in  modern  days,  to  set  in  a 
strictly  chronological  order  the  separate  facts 
which  constitute  Paul's  public  life.  The 
success  has  not  corresponded  with  the  la- 
bour bestowed.  This  has  partly  resulted 
from  the  arbitrary  manner  in  which  the 
efforts  have  been  made,  but  still  more  from 
the  defective  information  furnished  by  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles.  The  general  period, 
however,  of  Paul's  publio  ministry  may  be 
considered  as  determined  with  sufficient  accu- 
racy. It  begins  before  the  year  38  A.D.,  and 
ends  in  or  before  the  year  64  A.  D.,  while  the 
three  great  missionary  journeys  fall  between 
the  years  44  and  58.  The  date  of  his  conver- 
sion may  be  approximately  ascertained  from 
Gal.  i.  15—18.  2  Cor.  xi.  32,  compared 
with  Josephus,  Antiq.  xviii.  5,  1,  3.  When 
Paul,  three  days  after  his  conversion,  left 
(Gal.  i.  18)  the  Roman  city,  Damascus  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  Arabian  king,  Aretas 
(2  Cor.  xi.  32).  This  can  have  been  only 
about  the  time  of  the  war  made  by  the  Ro- 
mans against  Aretas.  The  outbreak  of  this 
war  falls  in  the  year  of  the  death  of  Tibe- 
rias, that  is  A.  D.  37.  In  the  year  38,  the 
differences  with  Arabia  were  composed  by 
Caligula  (Dio.  Cass.  lix.  9  and  12).  Three 
years  earlier,  or  A.  D.  35,  is  the  time  which, 
therefore,  we  may  fix  on  as  the  epoch  of  the 
conversion  of  Paul. 

As  to  the  time  of  Paul's  first  journey,  we 
learn  (Acts  xii.  20,  seq. ;  xiii.  3),  that  he  left 
Antioch  after  the  death  of  Herod  Agrippa, 
which  took  place  in  the  year  A.  D.  44.  The 
period  of  Paul's  imprisonment  in  Rome  may 
be  probably  ascertained  from  the  fact,  that 
the  first  persecution  of  the  Christians  in  that 
city  falls,  according  to  Tacitus  (Annul,  xv. 
44;  comp.  Sueton.  Nero.  16),  in  the  year 
64.  Now,  had  Paul  then  been  there  in  cus- 
tody, it  is  scarcely  to  be  conceived  that  he 
should  have  escaped  death.  If,  therefore, 
he  was  then  in  Rome,  be  in  all  probability 
suffered  martyrdom  at  that  time.  There  are 
but  these  alternatives — he  may  have  perished 
before,  or  he  may  have  been  set  free  before, 
and  so  be  preserved  for  a  second  imprison- 
ment in  the  imperial  city;  in  which  case 
his  death  must  be  dated  somewhat  later. 
And  if  we  may  trust  the  statement  of  Cle- 
mens Romanus,  he  came  to  his  end  during 
a  second  captivity,  in  the  period  from  A.  D. 
66  to  68. 

The  writings  of  Paul  in  the  form  of  let- 
ters, owe  their  origin  to  circumstances  that 
arose  in  the  course  of  his  public  life.  That* 
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which  we  possess  do  not  make  up  all  that 
our  apostle  wrote.  In  1  Cor.  v.  9,  mention 
is  made  of  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Corin- 
thian Christians,  which  has  not  survived 
(com p.  Coloss.  iv.  16).  The  possibility  of 
spurious  letters  being  foisted  on  the  churches 
was  clearly  contemplated  by  Paul  (2  Tbess. 
ii.  2;  iii.  17),  and  later  times  did  not  fail  to 
supply  what  was  lost  by  forgeries,  while  the 
respect  in  which  the  apostle  was  held  gave 
occasion  to  the  prevalence,  under  his  name, 
of  apocryphal  writings.  Gallio,  mentioned 
in  Acts  xviii.  12  as  proconsul  at  Corinth, 
was  a  brother  of  the  Roinao  Seneca  (for  a 
comparison  of  whom  with  Paul,  see  Beard's 
*  Voices  of  the  Church,'  in  reply  to  Strauss, 
p.  86).  Hence  it  was  thought  that  there  was 
a  connection  between  Paul  and  that  philoso- 
pher— a  fancy  that  led  to  the  fabrication  of 
a  correspondence,  of  which  several  letters, 
six  from  Paul  and  eight  from  Seneca,  are 
still  in  existence. 

The  veneration  felt  towards  the  apostle 
to  the  Gentiles  must  have  led  the  churches 
founded  by  him  to  form,  at  an  early  period, 
the  idea  of  collecting  and  interchanging  his 
Epistles.  Paul  himself  gave  occasion  to 
such  an  interchange,  and  therefore  to  a  col- 
lection of  the  letters  that  he  wrote  (Col.  iv. 
16).  The  Secoud  Epistle  of  Peter,  which, 
if  not  authentic,  runs  back  to  near  the  first 
century,  shows  the  early  existence  of  such  a 
collection  (iii  10).  Marcion,  about  140 
A.  D.,  possessed  a  collection  of  Paul's  let- 
ters which  contained  ten  in  number.  The 
Catholio  Church  made  it  first  into  thirteen, 
and  then  into  fourteen. 

The  order  in  which  the  letters  stand  in 
the  New  Testament  is  very  old,  but  was  de- 
termined by  a  regard  neither  to  their  con- 
tents nor  to  the  time  when  they  were  com- 
posed, but,  as  would  appear,  rather  with  a 
view  to  place  the  Epistles  in  the  order  of 
precedence  held  to  be  due  to  the  churches 
to  which  they  were  written.  The  preten- 
sions of  Borne  to  some  kind  of  supremacy 
arose  at  an  early  period ;  and  on  this  ac- 
count we  find  the  Epistle  to  the  Bomans 
standing  at  the  head  of  the  collection.  Next 
to  Borne  in  importance  stood  the  opulent, 
cultivated,  and  influential  city  of  Corinth ; 
hence  follow  the  first  and  second  letters  to 
the  Corinthians.  Similar  considerations, 
now  not  easily  recovered,  seem  to  have  had 
to  do  in  determining  the  position  of  other 
Pauline  Epistles. 

The  order  in  which  the  ten  letters  stood 
in  Mansion's  collection,  was  the  following  :— 
I.  to  the  Galatians ;  II.  to  the  Corinthians ; 
III.  the  Second  to  the  Corinthians ;  IV.  to 
the  Bomans ;  V.  to  the  Tbessalonians ;  VI. 
the  Second  to  the  Thessalonians ;  VII.  to 
the  Ephesians ;  VIII.  to  the  Colossians  ; 
IX.  to  Philemon;  X.  to  the  Philippians. 
In  process  of  time,  men  came  to  see  that 
they  had  no  other  means  bat  their  contents, 


as  compared  with  information  contained  in 
the  Acts,  for  fixing  their  proper  date  and 
order.  These  means  have,  however,  proved 
insufficient  to  bring  about  a  general  agree- 
ment; and  although  the  progress  of  theolo- 
gical science  has  removed  some  causes  of 
diversity,  yet  dissimilar  opinions  still  pre- 
vail. The  determination  of  the  particular 
year  in  which  each  was  composed,  seems, 
speaking  generally,  to  lie  beyond  the  limits 
of  possibility.  Approximations  may,  how- 
ever, in  some  cases  be  made,  which  are  use- 
ful so  long  as  writers  do  not  claim  for  them 
more  than  is  their  due.  Chrysostom  showed 
a  wise  moderation  in  restricting  himself  to 
a  division  into  two  classes,  those  written 
before  and  those  written  after  the  Epistle  to 
the  Bomans.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  assign 
the  first  place  to  the  first  letter  to  the  Thes- 
salonians. To  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Co- 
rinthians he  assigned  the  second  place.  He 
held  that  to  the  Galatians  to  have  been  com- 
posed before  that  to  the  Bomans.  The'  let- 
ter to  Titus  with  him  belongs  to  the  time 
before  Paul's  imprisonment.  All  the  rest 
he  fixed  after  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
since  they  were  written  during  the  imprison- 
ment This  natural  and  simple  division 
has  found  acceptance  in  modern  times.  As 
to  the  time  (generally)  of  the  composition 
of  the  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians,  Gala- 
tians, Corinthians,  and  Bomans,  there  can 
be  but  little  difficulty.  Those  to  the  Ephe- 
sians, Colossians,  Philemon,  Philippians, 
show  of  themselves  that  they  were  written 
during  a  period  of  incarceration.  The  fol- 
lowing arrangement  is  proposed  by  Professor 
Credner  {Einleit.  i.  838)  : 

Letters  written  during  Paul's  second 
journey  —  the  two  letters  to  the  Thessalo- 
nians. 

Letters  written  during  Paul's  third  jour- 
ney— Titus,  Galatians,  I  and  3  Corinthians, 
Bomans. 

Letters  written  while  in  custody — Ephe- 
sians, Philemon,  Colossians,  Philippians, 
2  Timothy. 

Undetermined — 1  Timothy. 
By  Strauss  and  others  the  historic  credi- 
bility of  the  Gospels  has  been  assailed  In 
Paul's  Epistles  alone  may  an  answer  be 
found.  Had  the  evangelical  narratives  pe- 
rished, a  sufficient  history  of  the  religion  of 
Jesus  could  have  been  composed  from  the 
unquestionable  productions  of  that  apostle, 
which  contain  the  great  faots  and  truths  on 
which  Christianity  rests  in  such  a  form,  that 
is  in  implications  or  incidental  statements, 
as  is  least  open  to  objection.  Had  all  other 
Christian  literature  perished,  one  of  the 
longer  letters  of  Paul's  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  origin  and  ex- 
plain die  basis  of  the  church.  Even  from 
the  shortest  of  them  (Philemon),  a  writing, 
consisting  of  only  twenty-five  verses,  whose 
authenticity   is    unquestionable,   have   we 
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clear  indications  of  what  Christianity  is, 
and  clear  evidence  that  the  writer  was  a 
contemporary  with  Jesus  himself  (9 ;  com- 
pare Acts  yii  58 ;  xxvi.  4).  The  indirect 
historical  outline  found  in  Paul's  letters  is  so 
important,  that  we  here  set  down  its  chief 
particulars,  confining  the  source  whence  they 
are  taken  to  the  four  Epistles  (Galatians,  2 
Corinthians,  Romans),  which  even  Baur 
(Paulut  Stin  Leben,  &c.,  Stuttgart,  1845) 
is  compelled  to  acknowledge  as  of  Pauline 
origin.  From  a  contemporary,  then,  of  Jesus 
Christ,  one  who  was  allied  with  his  enemies, 
who  must  have  known  all  that  Jesus  did  and 
suffered,  and  who  left  the  Jews  and  joined 
the  Christians;  who,  moreover,  spent  his 
life  in  promulgating  what  he  believed  to  he 
truth,  and  published  his  statements  and 
convictions  in  face  of  the  world,  we  indirectly 
learn  that  Jesus  Christ,  a  Jew  (Rom.  iz.  5) 
of  the  seed  of  David  (i.  3),  born  of  an  Is- 
raelite mother,  in  the  land  of  Judea  (Gal.  iv. 
4),  received  a  Jewish  education  (Rom.  xv. 
8),  in  a  large  family  (1  Cor.  ix.  5),  one 
member  of  which  bore  the  name  of  James 
(Gal.  i.  19).  His  outward  circumstances 
were  lowly  (2  Cor.  viii.  9),  but  in  life  he 
was  obedient  to  God  (Rom.  v.  19),  disin- 
terested, (xv.  8),  so  loving  that  he  died  for 
human  good  (Gal.  ii.  20.  2  Cor.  v.  14,  15), 
meek  and  gentle  (2  Cor.  x.  1 ),  free  from  sin 
(v.  21),  and  pre-eminently  holy  (Rom.  v. 
18).  Publicly  exhibiting  in  his  life  '  faith 
working  by  love'  (Gal.  v.  6),  and  teaching  in 
word  and  act  practical  benevolence  (vi.  2), 
with  a  view  to  furnish  to  men  the  highest 
spiritual  good  (1  Cor.  L  5),  in  fulfilment  of 
the  great  purposes  of  the  Mosaic  religion 
(Rom.  xv.  8) ;  making  them  holy  (2  Cor.  vi. 
14),  in  the  promotion  of  the  Divine  glory 
(Bom.  xv.  5),  he  sought  their  eternal  happi- 
ness (Gal.  i.  4;  iv.  5),  so  that  they  might 
be  reconciled  and  led  to  God  (2  Cor.  v.  20). 
This  same  Jesus  was  proved  to  be  the  Son 
of  God  (Bom.  i  4),  the  Messiah  (Gal  iv.  4), 
sent  to  fulfil  his  promises  (Rom.  xv.  8.  2 
Cor.  L  20).  He  was  also  the  image  of  God 
(2  Cor.  iv.  4.  Bom.  viii  29).  In  the  prose- 
eution  of  his  work  he  associated  with  himself 
twelve  assistants  (1  Cor.  xv.  5),  and  ap- 
pointed others,  to  preach  the  gospel  (ix.  14), 
called  apostles  (Gal.  i.  17 ;  ii.  8.  1  Cor.  ix. 
6.  2  Cor.  xi.  5, 18),  the  most  considerable  of 
whom  were  Peter  (Cephas),  John  and  James 
(Gal.  i  18;  ii.  7—9,  11, 12.  1  Cor.  i.  12; 
iii.  22),  Paul  (ix.  1,109.).  Other  prominent 
eo-operators  were  Barnabas  (6)  and  Apollos 
(iii.  22).  The  authorities  of  his  country 
persecuted  and  slew  him  (1  Cor.  ii.  8). 
While,  in  obedience  to  God's  will,  he  gave 
himself  a  willing  sacrifice  (Gal.  i  4 ;  ii.  20), 
he  was  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  his  ene- 
mies (1  Cor.  xi.  23) ;  after  having  in  the 
evening  instituted  a  rite  commemorative  of 
himself,  consisting  in  eating  broken  bread 
and  drinking  wine  (28—25),  and  designed 
Vol.  n. 


to  prefigure  his  return  after  death  (26) ;  in 
connection  with  which  he  had  heavy  suffer- 
ings to  endure  (2  Cor.  i.  5.  Bom.  viii.  17), 
being  crucified  (Gal.  iii.  1, 18.  1  Cor.  i.  18 ; 
ii  2)  at  the  time  of  the  Passover  (v.  7). 
After  his  burial  (1  Cor.  xr.  4)  he  arose  from 
the  dead  on  the  third  day  (4 ;  vi.  14.  Gal.  L 
1.  2  Cor.  iv.  14.  Bom.  i.  4;  iv.  24),  and 
was  alive  after  death  (v.  10),  from  whose 
dominion  he  was  free  (vi.  4— 9j,  being  en- 
gaged in  the  unseen  world  in  interceding 
with  God  for  his  people  (viii.  84),  who  were 
they  that  believed  in  his  resurrection  (x.  9), 
having  often  appeared  to  his  friends  and  dis- 
ciples who  best  knew  him  (1  Cor.  xv.  4 — 7). 
His  apostles,  inspired  and  strengthened  of 
God  (1  Cor.  ii.  12, 13),  continuing  his  work, 
founded  the  Christian  church  in  Jerusalem 
(GaL  i.  17—19),  which  was  extended  to  dis- 
tant and  heathen  countries,  as  Galatia, 
Corinth,  and  even  Borne  itself,  as  proved  by 
the  existence  of  the  four  Epistles  under  con- 
sideration. This  community  the  new  teach- 
ers nurtured  in  high  spiritual  truth,  espe- 
cially such  joy  and  peace  as  were  likely 
to  ensue  from  believing  the  resurrection  of 
Christ  (Rom.  xv.  13),  in  whose  name  disci- 
ples were  baptised  (GaL  iii.  27),  and  so  be- 
came members  of  the  church  in  order  to  live 
new  lives,  being  free  from  sin  and  heirs  of 
eternal  life  (Rom.  vi.),  which  they  were  to 
enter  on  after  undergoing  judgment  at  the 
tribunal  of  Christ,  when  each  would  receive 
the  things  done  in  his  body,  according  to 
what  he  had  done,  whether  good  or  bad 
(2  Cor.  v.  8— 10)—  a  fact  which  was  made 
the  foundation  of  a  doctrine  requiring  purity 
of  heart  and  life  (11, ie$ .). 

Here  is  a  summary  of  the  history  and 
substance  of  primitive  Christianity,  deduced 
from  four  short  writings  traceable  to  one 
who  gave  up  all  to  follow  Christ,  at  a  time 
when  his  religion  was  struggling  into  exist- 
ence, and  seemed  to  human  eyes  in  immi- 
nent danger  of  perishing  from  the  face  of 
the  earth.  Vain  is  the  trouble  taken  by  the 
unbeliever  to  destroy  the  credibility  of  the 
Gospels,  while  even  he  is  constrained  to 
leave  us  the  full,  undeniable,  and  unsus- 
pected testimony  of  Saul  the  persecutor  and 
Paul  die  apostle. 

PAVEMENT  (L.)  is  for  the  first  time 
mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Esther  (i.  0), 
where,  in  the  court  of  the  garden  of  the 
king's  palace,  was  '  a  pavement  of  red  and 
blue,  and  white  and  black  marble,'  which, 
from  its  being  so  specially  noticed,  was  then 
probably  rare  as  well  as  splendid.  This 
pavement  appears  to  have  consisted  of  mo- 
saic work,  die  origin  of  which  has  been 
ascribed  to  the  Greeks,  but  which  may  pro- 
bably be  due  to  Eastern  art,  with  which  it 
seems  more  in  accordance.  Mosaics  are  of 
four  kinds : — I.  Tettelatum  (opus),  the  most 
ancient,  consisted  of  small  cubes  of  marble, 
worked  into  such  simple  geometrical  forms 
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as,  when  combined,  would  compose  an  intri- 
cate geometrical  figure ;  the  small  cubes  were 
called  tessera;  the  colours  first  used  were 
block  and  white ;  this  kind  was  employed  in 
pavements ;  as  was  also,  II.  the  opus  tec  tile, 
which  was  formed  of  thin  slices  of  differently 
coloured  marbles,  cut  into  slabs  of  such 
form  as,  when  combined,  would  compose 
some  regular  geometrical  figure,  but  never 
in  such  arrangement  as  to  produce  a  direct 
imitation  of  any  particular  object ;  III.  opus 
figlinum,  consisted  in  an  imitation  of  figures, 
fruits,  ornaments,  &c.,  by  small  cubes,  of  a 
vitreous  composition,  employed  in  the  deco- 
ration of  walls ;  as  also  was,  IV.  opus  vertni- 
culatum,  the  most  elaborate,  in  which  an 
object  was  portrayed  with  all  its  true 
shapes,  colours,  and  hues,  by  an  arrange- 
ment of  small  cubes  of  differently  coloured 
marbles,  and,  where  extreme  brilliancy  of 
tint  was  required,  by  glass  and  precious 
stones.  This  kind  was  sometimes  employed 
for  pavements,  of  which  beautiful  speci- 
mens have  been  found  at  Pompeii.  Not 
improbably,  the  pavement  in  the  palace  of 
Ahasuerus  was  of  this  description. 

The  pavement  mentioned  in  John  xix.  18, 
called,  by  the  Greek  inhabitants  of  Jerusa- 
lem, Lithostrdton,  was  by  those  who  spoke 
Hebrew  termed  Gabbatha.  This  word  seems 
to  signify  a  smooth  bald  surface,  in  allusion 
to  the  smoothness  and  lubricity  of  a  tease- 
lated  pavement  Josephus,  in  describing 
the  citadel  Antonio,  which  was  the  preto- 
rium,  or  residence  of  the  Roman  governor 
of  Jerusalem,  states  that  Herod,  partly  for 
the  sake  of  ornament,  caused  the  lower  part 
of  it  to  be  paved  with  polished  stones.  The 
outer  court  of  this  military  fastness,  thus 
paved  in  mosaic,  seems  to  have  been  the 
spot  intended  by  the  evangelist.  At  the  up- 
per part  of  this  pavement,  Pilate  seated  him- 
self on  his  judgment-seat  (bema),  which  the 
procurators  might  place  where  they  thought 
proper. 

PAVILION  (F.),  a  tent  The  correspond- 
ing Hebrew  words  are  given  as  'den'  (Pa. 
x.  9), ' tabernacle'  (lxxvi.  2),  'booth*  (Gen. 
xxxiii  17),  'tent'  (2  Sam.  xi.  11). 

PEARLS  is  the  translation,  in  Job  xxviii 
18,  of  a  word — ooeurring  only  once — gah- 
veesh,  which  some  regard  as  meaning  '  crys- 
tal.'   Wellbeloved  has  '  beryl.' 

PEDIGREE  (F.),  a  genealogy  or  lineage 
(Numb.  i.  18). 

PEK  AH  (H.  he  that  opens;  A.M.  4790, 
A.  C.  753,  V.  759),  son  of  Remaliab,  and 
eighteenth  king  of  Israel,  over  which  he 
reigned  twenty  years,  pursuing  the  ordinary 
policy  of  its  monarch  s  in  preserving  the  ido- 
latry set  up  by  Jeroboam.  The  throne  which 
he  gained  by  murder,  he  tried  to  strengthen 
by  foreign  aid ;  for  which  purpose  he  allied 
himself  with  Resin,  king  of  Syria,  and, 
making  war  on  Anas,  king  of  Judah,  ob- 
tained great  euoocas,  to  that  the  latter  was 


led  to  seek  the  fallacious  co-operation  of  the 
Assyrians,  by  whom  Israel  was  depopulated 
and  Damascus  captured  (2  Kings  xv,  xvi 
Is.  vii. — ix.   2  Chron.  xxviii.  16,  seq.). 

PEKAHIAII  (H.  Jehovah  opens;  A.  M. 
4794,  A.  C.  754,  V.  761),  seventeenth  king 
of  Israel,  son  of  Menahem,  a  zealous  idola- 
ter, was,  soon  after  a  reign  of  two  years, 
murdered  in  his  palace  in  Samaria  by  his 
general,  Pekah,  who  occupied  the  vacant 
throne  (2  Kings  xv.  22,  seq.), 

PELICAN  is  in  Lev.  xi.  18.  Dent  xiv.  17, 
the  rendering  of  a  term  whieh  in  Is.  xxxiv. 
11  is  translated  'cormorant'  Wellbeloved 
retains  the  ordinary  rendering. 

PENNY.     See  Mohbt. 

PENTECOST  (G.  the  fiftieth,  i.  e.  day; 
L.  quinquagesimus),  a  feast  of  the  Jews,  cor- 
responding in  time  with  our  Whitsuntide, 
which  was  celebrated  on  the  seventh  Bab- 
bath,  or  after  forty-nine  days,  reckoned  from 
the  Passover.  It  was  called  'the  feast  of 
weeks/  '  the  feast  of  harvest,'  and  also  *  of  the 
first-fruits,'  and  observed  in  commemoration 
of  the  deliverance  from  Egypt  (Exod.  xxiii. 
16.  Dent  xvi.  9,  seq.).  For  the  observances, 
consult  Lev.  xxiii  15,  seq.  Numb,  xxviii  26, 
seq.  At  this  high  festival  there  resorted  to 
Jerusalem  crowds  of  Jews  from  all  parts  (Jo- 
seph. Antiq.  xiv.  13,  4.  Jew.  War,  ii.  8,  l),a 
fact  which  explains  what  is  read  in  Acts  ii  1, 
seq.    See  Feabts. 

PENURY  (G.  penes,  'poor/  'necessitous'), 
is  in  Prov.  xiv.  23,  the  translation  of  a  word 
which  is  best  explained  by  other  renderings : 
as  in  Deut.  xv.  18,  '  need ;'  in  Judges  xviii 
10,  'want;'  in  Prov.  xi.  24,  'poverty/  See 
Poob. 

PERADVENTURE  (F.),  •probably;'  in 
Gen.  xvi.  2,  the  Hebrew  term  is  represented 
by  '  it  may  be  that' 

PERDITION  (L.  perdo,'!  destroy'),  in 
John  xvii.  12,  the  translation  of  a  term  which, 
in  Matt  xxvi  8,  is  rendered  '  waste '  (comp. 
Mark  xiv.  4),  is  the  word  employed  by 
Peter  (Acts  viii.  20)  — ' thy  money  perish 
with  thee ;'  literally, '  thy  money,  with  thee, 
go  to  ruin.'  In  Matt  vii.  13,  14,  it  ('  de- 
struction ')  is  opposed  to  '  life.' 

PERGAMOS,  the  seat  of  one  of  the  seven 
churches  (Apoc.  i  11),  was  an  eminent  city 
of  Mysia,  in  Asia  Minor,  for  a  long  time  the 
capital  of  a  kingdom  of  the  same  name. 
Here  parchment  (dressed  skins  of  animals, 
so  called  from  Pergamos)  was  first  employed 
in  making  copies  of  books  for  the  fine  li- 
brary (200,000  volumes)  which  Eumenes, 
king  of  the  land,  some  160  years  A.  C,  here 
formed,  or  at  least  augmented.  Idolatry 
flourished  in  Pergamos,  where  there  was  a 
much-frequented  temple  of  Eaculapiua,  who 
there,  as  at  other  places,  was  probably  wor- 
shipped in  the  form  of  a  living  serpent,  kept 
in  the  temple,  and  regarded  as  a  divinity. 
Hence  Esenlapius  is  termed  'the  god  of 
Pergamos,'  and  on  coins  of  the  city  he  ap- 
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Jears  bearing  a  staff,  round  which  is  a  serpent 
n  Rev.  xii.  9,  Satan  is  termed  'the  serpent;' 
and  in  ii.  18,  Pergamos  ia  described  as 
*  Satan's  seat*  Hence  we  may  conclude  that 
by  « Satan's  seat,'  John  refers  to  the  worship 
of  the  serpent  prevalent  at  Pergamos. 

PERIZZITE,  one  of  the  aboriginal  tribes 
of  Canaan,  having  their  head-quarters  near 
Shechem,  between  Bethel  and  Hai  (Oen. 
xiii.  3,  7 ;  xv.  20 ;  xxxiv.  80.  Joshua  xvii. 
15).  Though  doomed  to  destruction  (Exod. 
xxiiL  23.  Dent  vii.  1),  they  remained  till 
the  days  of  Solomon  (1  Kings  ix.  20),  who 
made  them  tributary  (21).  They  became 
sources  of  corruption  to  the  Israelites  (Kara 
ix.1,2). 

PEBSECUTION  (L.  per,  ■  through,'  and 
$equor,  <I  follow')  is  the  rendering  (Matt 
xiii.  21.  Mark  x.  30.  Acts  viii  1 ;  xiii.  50. 
Rom.  viii.  30.  2  Cor.  xii.  10.  2  Thess.  i.  4, 
and  2  Tim.  iiL  11)  of  a  word,  diogmos,  signi- 
fying a  pursuit  accompanied  with  violenoe, 
and,  as  the  passages  referred  to  show,  in  the 
design  of  suppressing  Christian  truth ;  and 
of  another  word,  thlipris,  construed  also  '  tri- 
bulation' (Matt  xiii.  21)  and  'affliction' 
(10).  The  exact  meaning  of  the  term  is 
brought  into  relief  when  Paul  terms  himself 
a  persecutor  (1  Tim.  i.  13;  oomp.  Acts  viii. 
1,3;  ix.  1,  My.).  Persecution  may  consist 
in  abetting  the  use  of  violence,  as  well  as  in 
its  actual  employment  Paul  was  a  perse- 
cutor when  he  held  the  clothes  of  those  who 
stoned  Stephen,  no  less  than  when  he  com- 
mitted men  and  women  to  prison.  And  we 
may  generalise  the  definition  by  declaring 
persecution  to  be  the  employment  of  any 
influence  but  direct  or  indirect  persuasion, 
in  order  to  make  others  receive  our  own 
opinions.  Accordingly,  there  is  persecution 
in  word  as  well  as  in  act  Wherever,  in 
truth,  our  own  will  seeks  to  predominate  by 
means  of  force,  mere  is  found  the  essence 
of  persecution.  Hence  persecution  is  the 
undue  assertion  of  our  own  will.  It  is,  there- 
fore, a  form  of  gross  selfishness.  As  such, 
it  is  thoroughly  and  essentially  irreligious. 
Nor  is  it  less  hostile  to  God,  because  it  makes 
war  on  human  rights  in  his  holy  name. 
Despotism  becomes  more  sinful  and  more 
hateful  when  cloaked  by  hypocrisy.  From 
these  deductions  we  are  led  to  see  that  tole- 
ration is  a  species  of  persecution,  for  tolera- 
tion, which  is  a  mere  withholding  of  coer- 
cion, implies  a  right  to  suppress;  and  wher- 
ever such  a  right  is  acknowledged,persecution 
exists,  and  Christian  freedom  is  in  peril.  To- 
leration is  an  usurpation  of  God's  preroga- 
tives and  an  insult  to  human  nature.  Free- 
thinking  is  not  a  nuisance  to  be  tolerated, 
but  a  sacred  right  to  be  employed,  and  a 
solemn  duty  to  be  discharged. 

PERSIA,  known  in  the  more  ancient 
writings  of  the  Bible  only  under  the  name 
of  a  part  of  the  land,  namely  Elam  (see  the 
article),  is  mentioned  in  the  later  books  re- 


peatedly (2  Chron.  xxxvi  20,  22.    Ezra  iv 
5.  Est  L  3),  and  there  refers  to  the  great  Per- 
sian empire  founded  by  Cyrus,  whioh  stretch- 
ed from   the  Indus  to   the  Mediterranean 
sea.    This  extended  dominion  was  divided 
into  several  provinces,  of  which  Persia  pro- 
per (Farsistan)  formed  one.   The  inhabitants 
of  this  land,  the  original  Persians,  connected 
in  blood  with  the  Medes,  were  divided  into 
several  tribes,  of  whom  three  were  noble  and 
alone  cultivated.   Of  the  noblest  branch,  the 
Achaemenides,  the  first  of  the  three,  namely 
the  Pasargads,  was    the  royal  family  to 
which  Cyrus  belonged.    Persia  formed  a  pro- 
vince of  the  Assyrian  empire,  but  fell  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Medes.      At  length 
Cyrus  raised  his  native  land  to   supreme 
power.    This  hero  (539  A.  C.)  founded  the 
great  Persian  empire.    Cyrus  was  followed 
(529)  by  the  cruel  Cambyses  (Ahasuerus). 
Then  (522)  came  Smerdis  (apparently  Ar- 
taxerzes,  Ezra  iv.),  accounted  the  brother  of 
the  former  monarch,  but  really  a  magian, 
and  hence  called  the  pseudo  or  false  Smer- 
dis, who  was  (521)  succeeded  by  the  wise 
and  mild  Darius  I.,  or  Hystaspis  (son  of 
Hystaspes),  who  enjoyed  the  long  reign  of 
thirty  years,  and  aided  in  building  the  tem- 
ple at  Jerusalem.   Next  (485)  was  the  proud 
and  luxurious  Xerxes  I.,  the  Ahasuerus  of 
Esther,  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  reign, 
murdered  by  Artabanus,  who  ruled  seven 
months.    On  this  followed  Artaxerxes  I., 
Longimanus   (464  or  465),  who    reigned 
forty  or  forty-one  years.    Xerxes  and  Artax- 
erxes supported  the  Jewish  patriots  who, 
about   478,  under   Ezra,   and   about  445, 
under   Nehemiah,  returned    to    Palestine. 
Under  the  next  monarch,  Xerxes  II.,  son 
of  Artaxerxes,  424,  who  reigned  only  two 
months ;   Sogdianos ;  Darius  II.,  Nothus, 
443  (Neh.  xii  22) ;  Artaxerxes  II.,  Mne- 
mon,  404,  who  reigned  forty  years;  Artax- 
erxes III.,  Ochus,  364,  who  reigned  twenty- 
six  years;  Arses,  888,  who  reigned  three 
years;  and  Darius  IIL,  Codomanus,  835, 
the  Jews  appear  to  have  lived  pretty  much 
in  peace.     This  last  Darius,  after  he  had 
reigned  six  years,  was  conquered  by  Alex- 
ander in  several  battles,  but  fatally,  at  Arbela, 
330  A.  D.    By  these  victories  the  Persian 
empire  was  brought  to  a  close  (Daniel  viii. 
20,  21 ;  xi.  2,  3).    After  this,  Persia  came 
under  the  Syrian  Seleucidn. 

Some  additional  particulars  respecting  the 
Jews  in  the  Persian  period  may  be  added. 
Shortly  after  his  conquest  of  Babylon,  Cyrus 
gave  the  Jewish  exiles  permission  to  return 
to  Babylon,  and  rendered  them  aid  in  re- 
building their  temple  (Ezra  I  11).  Under 
Cambyses,  renowned  for  his  successful  expe- 
dition against  Egypt,  evil-disposed  persons 
endeavoured  to  do  the  Jews  a  disservice  at 
his  court;  but  it  was  not  till  the  reign  of 
the  false  8merdis  that  there  was  put  forth 
an  express  prohibition  against  the  building 
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of  the  temple  (iv.  vii.  $*q.)  This,  in  the 
second  year  of  hie  reign,  was  recalled  by 
Darius  Hystaspis,  who  was  well  disposed 
towards  the  Jews.  This  monarch  carried 
the  fame  of  the  Persian  arms  into  Europe, 
Lybia,  and  India,  beginning  the  Persian 
wars  against  Greece.  Then  followed  Xerxes 
with  his  cruelty,  and  his  favour  towards  the 
Jews  in  his  Eastern  states,  as  related  in  the 
Book  of  Esther.  Artaxerxes  Longimanus 
led  an  army  against  Egypt,  but  was  com- 
pelled to  make  peace  with  the  Greeks.  By 
these  attacks  on  Egypt,  Palestine  must  have 
suffered.  The  new  colony  began  to  sink. 
Artaxerxes  thereupon  allowed  Nehemiah  to 
bear  help  to  his  fellow-worshippers.  Darius 
No  thus  had  to  fight  on  all  sides  of  his  king- 
dom, and  made  Phoenicia  the  seat  of  a  war 
against  a  united  army  of  Egyptians  and  Ara- 
bians. Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  though  long 
occupied  with  his  arms  in  other  parts,  did 
not  lose  sight  of  Egypt,  and  new  Persian 
armies  came  into  the  vicinity  of  Palestine. 
Thereon  the  Jews  had  to  suffer  from  the 
arrogance  of  a  Persian  general,  Bagoses 
(Joseph.  Antiq.  xi.  7,  1).  Ochus,  following 
the  plans  of  his  father,  humbled  the  Phoeni- 
cians, and  brought  Egypt  again  under  his 
power.  In  the  remainder  of  the  Persian 
dominion  the  Jews  were  left  at  rest  In  the 
same  period,  the  Samaritan  temple  was  built 
on  Gerizim. 

The  Persian  monarohs,  who  bore  the  title 
of '  King  of  Kings,'  lived  inaccessible  to  their 
subjects,  in  well -guarded  palaces  (Esther  iv. 
2,  6) — in  the  spring,  at  Ecbatana;  in  the 
summer,  at  Susa ;  and  in  the  winter,  at  Ba- 
bylon, having  a  well-furnished  harem,  one 
of  whose  occupants,  the  favourite,  bore  the 
title  of  Queen  (i.  11.  Neh.  ii.  6),  who  ex- 
erted an  influence  in  political  matters  (Esth. 
vii.).  These  women  were  under  the  care  of 
eunuchs.  The  court  was  of  a  most  splendid 
kind  (i.  2,  seq.).  The  will  of  the  monarch 
was  law.  The  empire  was  divided  into  pro- 
vinces, over  each  of  which  was  a  satrap,  who 
had  officers  under  him  (iii.  12),  having  to 
colleot  the  revenues  and  to  take  measures 
for  improving  agriculture.  These  officers 
had  only  civil  power;  military  command  was 
exerted  by  soldiers.  To  facilitate  intercom- 
munication between  the  portions  of  this  im- 
mense empire  (i.  1),  there  were  employed 
couriers  who  forwarded  the  despatches  from 
station  to  station  (viii.  14).  Around  the 
throne  was  a  council  of  seven  princes  (i. 
14),  distinct  from  the  seven  eunuchs  who 
had  the  domestic  supervision  of  the  court 
(10,  12;  vi.  14).  The  Persian  army  had 
footmen  and  bowmen.  Its  chief  force  were 
horse.  They  were  splendidly  apparelled  (Is. 
xxii.  6,  7.   Ezek.  xxvii.  10;  xxxviil  5). 

In  religion,  the  Persians  were  primarily 
worshippers  of  fire.  This  superstition  seems 
to  have  given  way  to  the  dualism  of  the  doc- 
trine of  light  promulged  by  Zoroaster,  and 


found  in  the  Zend  books  (2  Kings  nO\ 
II). 

The  language  of  Persia,  bearing  the  name 
of  Parsi,  is  one  member  of  that  widely- 
extended  family  of  tongues  which  is  com- 
prised under  the  name  of  Indo-Germanic, 
having  on  the  eastern  extreme  relations  with 
the  sacred  language  of  the  Indian  Brahmins, 
and  on  the  western,  with  the  Teutonic  tongues 
of  Germany,  Holland,  and  England.  See 
Media. 

New  light  has  of  late  been  thrown  on  the 
history  and  antiquities  of  Persia  by  the 
discoveries  of  eminent  orientalists,  in  dis- 
interring buried  monuments  and  deciphering 
the  long -concealed  characters  bearing  the 
name  of  '  arrow-beaded*  (i.  100).  Of  one 
part  of  this  diversified  country  Perkins  thus 
speaks  : — '  The  numerous  thick  groves  of 
willows  and  poplars  that  grow  on  the  water- 
courses, cast  a  rich  green  hue  over  the  plain 
at  this  season  of  the  year,  which  imparts 
almost  a  fairy  aspect  to  the  land,  lake,  and 
sky,  and  seems  fully  to  justify  the  poetic 
line  of  Watts  in  his  version  of  the  seventy- 
second  Psalm — *  There  Persia  glorious  to 
behold !'  The  almost  innumerable  fields  of 
the  finest  wheat,  and  the  orchards,  vine- 
yards, and  gardens,  also  impress  one  with 
the  idea  of  boundless  and  universal  plenty 
in  every  earthly  enjoyment  And  each  would 
actually  be  the  case  were  the  gospel  to  rule 
here  and  regulate  society.' 

PESTILENCE  (L.),  a  destructive  ende- 
mic, or  widely-spread  disease,  arising  in 
Egypt  and  Syria  from  a  certain  condition 
of  the  atmosphere,  vitiated  by  inundations 
and  decayed  vegetable  and  animal  substances 
under  a  burning  sun.  The  pestilence  was 
employed  in  punishing  Palestine  (Esek. 
xiv.  21 ;  xxxiii.  27)  as  well  as  Egypt  (Exod. 
ix.  8,  6,  15).  At  the  present  day,  whole 
cities  and  even  lands  are  depopulated  by 
the  pestilence  or  plague ;  which,  however, 
becomes  less  frequent  and  less  baneful  as 
the  surface  of  the  earth  is  better  drained  and 
cleared  from  refuse. 

PETER  (G.  stone),  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished apostles  of  Jesus  Christ.  His 
proper  name  was  Simon  or  Simeon  (one 
that  hears  or  obeys),  to  which  oar  Lord 
himself,  in  allusion  probably  to  the  strength 
of  this  disciple's  character,  which  he  learnt 
to  know  at  the  first  interview,  added  the 
Aramaic  surname  of  Cephas,  a  stone,  of 
which  Petros,  or  Peter,  is  the  Greek  transla- 
tion (John  i.  42).  Accordingly,  the  apostle 
is  designated  sometimes  by  his  original  name 
alone,  Simon  (Matt.  xiii.  50) ;  sometimes  with 
his  surname,  Simon  Peter  (Matt.  xvi.  16) ; 
on  other  occasions '  Simon  called  Peter*  (  Matt. 
iv.  18).  Winer  thinks  that  during  the  life-time 
of  Jesus  this  apostle  was  called  simply  Peter, 
but  that  afterwards  he  was  customarily  desig- 
nated by  the  compound  name  of  Simon-Peter, 
in  order  to  distinguish  him  from  others; 
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while  in  process  of  time  the  surname  Peter 
superseded  the  original  designation,  Simon. 
In  the  last  part  of  the  change,  the  authority 
of  Jesus,  to  whom  the  name  Peter  is  ex- 
pressly recorded  to  owe  its  origin  (Mark  iii. 
16),  would  hare  much  influence. 


PITXB. 

He  was  the  son  of  Jonas  (Matt  xvi.  17), 
and,  as  well  as  his  brother  Andrew,  a  fisherm  an 
(Matt  iv.  18.  John  i.  40,  44;  vi.  8),  who 
lived  in  a  state  of  wedlock  at  Capernaum 
(Mark  L  29.  Luke  iv.  81,  sey.),  having, 
however,  been  born  at  Bethsaida  (John  i.  44). 
Peter  may  be  briefly  described  as  one  who, 
having  been  called  by  the  Saviour  of  the 
world,  earned,  by  the  fine  traits  of  his  cha- 
racter, the  honour  of  being  regarded  as  their 
speaker  and  representative  by  his  fellow- 
disciples,  and  the  high  esteem  of  his  Master, 
who  reposed  great  confidence  in  him  (Matt 
xvi.  18);  which,  eventually  at  least,  was 
proved  to  be  deserved,  by  the  zeal  and  wis- 
dom with  which  he  preached  the  gospel, 
especially  among  his  fellow-countrymen,  the 
Jews.  Tradition  represents  him  as  having 
visited  Borne,  and  been  the  first  bishop  of 
the  imperial  city,  where  he  is  said  to  have 
been  crucified,  together  with  his  great  fellow- 
labourer  PauL 

If  we  now  enter  a  little  more  fully  into 
some  important  particulars  of  this  apos- 
tle's life,  we  have  our  attention  drawn, 
in  the  first  place,  to  his  call.  It  appears 
that  Andrew,  a  disciple  of  John  the  Baptist, 
having  heard  the  testimony  borne  by  the 
latter  to  Jesus,  made  known  to  his  brother 
Peter  the  fact  that  he  had  found  the  Messiah. 


The  announcement  met  with  a  favourable 
reception  from  Peter,  who  was  immediately 
conducted  by  Andrew  into  the  presence  of 
the  Saviour,  from  whom  he  received  a  wel- 
come and  the  surname  of  a  stone  (John  L 
85,  $$q. ) .  When,  therefore,  shortly  after,  Jesus, 
being  in  Galilee,  came  to  Capernaum  (John 
L  1,  12),  and  saw  Peter  and  Andrew  en- 
gaged in  the  duties  of  their  calling,  already 
knowing  their  characters,  he  at  once  invited 
them  to  become  fishers  of  men.  They  left 
their  nets  and  followed  him  (Matt  iv.  18, 
teg.  Mark  i.  16).  In  coming  to  this  impor- 
tant decision  they  seem  to  have  been  encou- 
raged by  a  miraculous  draught  of  fishes,  by 
which  Jesus  manifested  his  glory  to  them, 
after  they  had  toiled  all  night  and  taken 
nothing;  an  event  which  may  well  have 
prompted  Peter  to  forsake  all  and  follow 
Jesus,  since  he  was  so  overpowered  by  aston- 
ishment that  he  fell  at  Jesus'  knees,  saying, 
'  Depart  from  me,  for  I  am  a  sinful  man,  O 
Lord'  (Luke  v.  1,  *eg.).  We  have  put  the 
accounts  of  the  evangelists  together  in  this 
consecutive  narrative.  The  reader  may  hence 
see  how  little  ground  there  is  in  these  ac- 
counts for  an  allegation  of  discrepancy,  or 
of  the  influence  on  the  history  of  corrupting 
tradition. 

The  circumstances  of  the  call  may  also 
serve  to  show  the  specific  use  of  miracle 
in  the  publication  of  his  gospel  by  Jesus 
Christ  The  testimony  of  John  affected  the 
convictions  of  Peter,  but  not  his  conduct 
Even  after  the  favourable  reception  which 
Jesus  gave  to  Peter,  the  latter  went  away 
into  Galilee,  and  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of 
his  business,  from  which  he  was  not  turned 
aside  by  the  widely-spreading  fame  of  the 
new  teacher.  These  influences,  however  they 
may  have  enlightened  and  moved  the  mind 
of  Peter,  left  him  still  a  common  fisherman 
on  the  lake  of  Galilee.  But  the  miraculous 
draught  of  fishes  took  him  hence,  and  altered 
the  whole  tenor  of  his  life.  This  one  event 
did  more  than  all  the  rest  The  miracle 
completed  the  proof,  overcame  hesitation, 
roused  Peter's  better  feelings,  kindled  a  new 
soul  in  his  bosom,  and  made  him  an  apostle ; 
which,  but  for  the  overpowering  and  exciting 
effect  of  this  one  striking  event,  he  might 
never  have  been.  And  so,  in  the  absence  of 
miracle,  the  world  would  have  been  de- 
prived of  one  of  its  greatest  benefactors. 

There  is  also  a  singular  propriety  in  the 
character  of  this  miracle,  as  in  most  of  those 
recorded  of  Jesus  in  the  New  Testament, 
which  even  his  familiarity  with  the  event 
may  conceal  from  the  ordinary  reader.  The 
miracle  does  not  regard  any  extraordinary 
sphere  of  existence;  neither  ascends  into 
the  heavens,  nor  descends  into  the  secret 
powers  of  the  deep ;  but  takes  its  position  in 
the  customary  sphere  of  Peter's  daily  en- 
gagements. In  this  sphere  the  best  convic- 
tion and  the  most  impulsive  astonishment 
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could  be  produced.  A  fisherman  could  be 
most  easily  made  into  a  fisher  of  men,  by  a 
miracle  wrought  in  the  details  of  his  own 
trade.  He  who,  by  oausing  a  miraculous 
draught  of  fishes,  could  so  easily  effect  what 
Peter  and  his  associates  had  exhausted  their 
skill  and  their  strength  to  bring  about  even 
in  part,  must  possess  superhuman  power, 
and  so  be  worthy  of  being  followed  and 
obeyed.  Had  the  miracle  been  wrought  in 
any  other  department  of  life  or  nature,  Peter 
could  not  have  had  the  same  means  to  judge 
nor  the  same  associations  to  be  impressed. 

Peter  enjoyed  the  special  regard  of  his 
Divine  Blaster.  In  Matt  xvii.  1,  we  find 
Jesus  taking  him,  together  with  James  and 
John,  up  to  the  scene  of  transfiguration,  of 
which  he  was  an  eye-witness  (Matt  xvii.  1. 
Mark  ix.  2).  This  distinction  he  owed 
partly  to  his  having  been  among  the  first  of 
those  who  attached  themselves  to  the  Mes- 
siah, but  more  to  the  high  endowments  of 
his  mind  and  heart  These  qualities  fitted 
•him  to  be  the  mouthpiece  of  the  apostolic 
band,  an  office  towards  which  he  felt  himself 
borne  also  by  the  ready  reception  which  was 
guaranteed  to  him  by  his  Master's  special 
favour.  We  therefore  find  Peter  repeatedly 
speaking  in  the  name  of  the  twelve  (Matt 
xix.  27.  Luke  xii.  41).  Sometimes  he  gives 
the  answer  in  a  case#  in  which  the  question 
was  directed  to  them  (Matt  xvi  16).  At 
others,  our  Lord  addresses  him  by  name 
when  he  intends  to  speak  to  all  (Matt  xxvi. 
40).  Not  impossibly  may  he  have  been 
regarded  beyond  the  circle  of  the  disciples 
as  in  some  sort  the  representative  of  them 
and  their  Master  (Matt  xvii  24).  After  the 
resurrection  this  position  assumes  a  more 
decided  character,  it  may  be  in  consequence 
of  the  very  special  nature  of  Jesus'  address 
to  him,  recorded  in  John  xxi.  10,  seq.  Cer- 
tainly as  soon  as  the  series  of  events  begins 
that  is  recorded  in  the  book  of  Acts,  we  find 
Peter  acting  as  the  organ  of  the  apostolic 
body  (Acts  i.  15 ;  ii.  14,  $eq. ;  iv.  8,  uq. ;  v. 
20,  seq.).  His  word  is  decisive  (Acts  xv.  7). 
He  is  recognised  as  at  the  head  of  the  apos- 
tleship,  and  acts  conformably  with  such  a 
position  (Acts  ii.  37).  Indeed,  in  the  first 
days  of  the  planting  of  the  church,  as  re- 
corded in  the  book  of  Acts,  the  great  interest 
of  the  events  finds  its  centre  in  Peter,  who 
maintains  his  precedence  till  he  is  replaced 
by  a  still  greater  man,  the  apostle  Paul.  In 
agreement  with  this  pre-eminence  which 
Peter  enjoyed,  the  tradition-  of  the  ancient 
church  represented  the  apostle  as  having 
alone  been  baptised  by  the  hands  of  the 
Saviour  himself.  His  pre-eminence,  how- 
ever, must  be  admitted,  whatever  bearing  it 
may  have  on  the  claims  to  supremacy  put 
forth  by  the  bishop  of  Borne.  Peter,  indeed, 
could  in  no  circumstanoes  have  been  an 
ordinary  man.  This  was  well  known  to 
him  who  knew  the  human  heart,  and  doubt- 


less had  an  effect  in  the  decision  to  which 
he  came  to  give  Peter  a  call  to  the  honour 
and  the  trials  of  the  apostleship.  In  the 
particular  case  before  us,  the  insight  into 
character  displayed  by  our  Lord  is  strikingly 
exemplified,  and  may  serve  to  give  the  be- 
liever an  assurance  that  the  same  wisdom 
would  appear  in  other  cases,  were  the  par- 
ticulars equally  well  known. 

It  may  serve  to  give  some  encouragement 
to  Christians  whose  imperfections  are  more 
numerous  or  more  serious  than  ordinary,  if 
we  direct  attention  to  the  fact  that  Peter's 
pre-eminence  was  not  forfeited  by  that  most 
unworthy  and  unhappy  occurrence  in  which 
he  went  the  length  of  even  denying  hie  Lord 
and  Master.  There  was  indeed  more  than 
one  feature  in  Peter's  character  on  which 
Jesus  could  not  set  the  seal  of  his  approba- 
tion. Even  the  readiness  and  warmth  with 
which  he  declared  his  attachment  to  Jesus, 
were  objects  with  the  latter  of  suspicion  and 
disapproval  (John  xiii.  37).  Peter's  ardour 
degenerated  sometimes  into  hardihood  (Matt 
xiv.  29),  sometimes  into  rash  and  unjust 
daring  (John  xviii.  10).  But  these  mani- 
festations of  character  only  prefigured  the 
possibility  that  in  a  severely  trying  moment 
Peter  would  give  up  all  to  abandon,  as  he 
once  had  done  to  follow,  Jesus.  His  nature, 
before  the  great  lesson  taught  and  the  great 
change  produced  by  the  resurrection,  was 
obviously  impetuous,  heady,  and  untem- 
pered;  extreme  in  generous  feelings,  but 
extreme  also  in  the  love  of  self;  warm  to 
protest,  but  hasty  to  desert;  a  ready  but  an 
insecure  friend ;  having  a  heart  for  the  lof- 
tiest virtues,  but  at  the  same  time  capable 
of  disgraceful  faults;  eager  to  defend  his 
Master,  whilst  defence  seemed  possible ;  but 
ready  to  desert  and  even  compromise  him 
the  moment  his  cause  appeared  hopeless 
and  undone. 

The  fall  of  Peter  has  been  thought  to  pre- 
sent psychological  difficulties.  We  do  not 
see  them.  We  find  the  narrative  in  accord- 
ance with  Peter's  natural  disposition.  We 
think  there  are  few  persons  who  in  the  course 
of  their  lives  have  not  known  at  least  one 
person  in  essential  points  the  same  as  Peter. 
The  mere  scholar  or  man  of  speculation 
may  find  difficulties,  but  not  those  who  take 
their  lessons  in  moral  philosophy  from  ac- 
tual life.  There  we  always  find  characters 
such  as  Peter's,  no  less  frail  in  act  than  warm 
in  protestation.  The  basis  of  such  charac- 
ters is  an  unrestrained,  warm,  and  overflow- 
ing earnestness,  which  makes  them  as  ready 
and  as  ample  in  their  promises  as  they  are 
full  and  vehement  in  their  emotions.  But  a 
character  whose  guide  is  strong  impulse  may 
be  led  to  evil  as  well  as  to  good  with  an 
ease  and  rapidity  that  astonish  men  of  more 
tempered  and  tranquil  breasts.  Energy  itself 
has  no  controlling  power.  We  look  to  it  for 
guidance  with  no  more  propriety  than  we 
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expect  the  tempest  to  bear  a  Teasel  in  a 
steady  onward  coarse.  Persons  of  strong 
feelings  are  peculiarly  exposed  to  outward 
currents.  Hither  and  thither  are  they  borne 
in  turn  by  the  breese  which  for  the  moment 
prevails.  If  they  are  led  by  a  wise  and 
friendly  hand,  they  run  well.  If  a  pressing 
temptation  assails  them,  they  at  once  fall. 
And  when  the  first  wrong  step  has  been  set, 
retreat  is  soon  made  next  to  impossible. 
8uch  men  sink  as  low  as,  under  other  cir- 
cumstances, they  would  have  risen  high. 

With  these  opinions,  we  behold  a  consist- 
ency in  the  events  connected  with  Peter's 
fall  which  affords  evidence  of  the  reality  of 
the  scene,  and  conduces  to  the  establishment 
of  our  belief  in  the  New-Testament  history. 
A  brief  narrative  may  aid  the  reader  in  the 
formation  of  his  own  opinion  on  the  point 
The  end  was  now  approaching.  Jesus  had 
eaten  his  last  meal  with  his  most  intimate 
friends,  when,  having  occasion  to  speak  of 
his  speedy  departure  from  the  world,  he  is 
asked  by  Peter  himself  what  he  meant  by 
these  gloomy  forebodings,  so  unlike  what 
was  to  be  expected  from  one  who  was  at 
length  thought  to  be  on  the  point  of  entering 
on  his  Messianic  glory.  The  reply  was, 
'Whither  I  go  thou  canst  not  follow  me 
now,  but  afterwards  thou  wilt  follow  me  ' 
(John  xiii.  86).  This  answer,  which  implies 
a  strong  confidence  in  Peter,  inasmuoh  as  it 
intimates  that  the  time  would  come  in  which 
the  disciple  would  be  worthy  to  follow  and 
serve  his  Master,  did  not  satisfy  the  eager 
wishes  of  Peter,  who  could  not  endure  the 
idea  of  any  half-confidence  or  remote  fidelity. 
Promptly,  therefore,  did  he  rejoin — *  My  life 
for  thee  will  I  lay  down/  The  Saviour,  with 
characteristic  calmness  and  somewhat  of  the 
melancholy  that  not  seldom  accompanies  a 
deeper  wisdom,  rejoined,  '  Thy  life  for  me 
wilt  thou  lay  down  ?  Verily,  the  cock  will 
not  crow '  (equivalent  to  '  morning  will  not 
dawn ')  '  before  thou  wilt  deny  me  thrice/ 

Yet  was  Peter  one  of  those  whom  Jesus 
had  with  him  in  the  awful  scene  which  has 
rendered  Gethsemane  a  place  of  terror  to 
every  pious  Christian.  Here  we  see  evidence 
that  the  apostle's  character  had  a  bright  side. 
He  whom  the  Saviour  chose  for  his  hours 
of  special  trial,  to  be  a  witness  and  a  support 
in  them,  must  have  had  the  seeds  of  great- 
ness in  his  soul.  And  doubtless  the  sym- 
pathy of  such  a  mind  was  warm,  tender,  and 
gushing;  as  ready,  as  ardent,  as  were  his 
friendly  words.  But  deeds  it  was  that  were 
now  needed,  and  deeds  which  could  come 
only  from  strength  of  soul.  Tried  and 
steady  principle,  not  impulse,  can  safely 
endure  temptation.  And  Peter's  day  of  calm 
power  had  not  yet  arrived ;  nay,  it  was  to  be 
brought  only  by  that  failure  which  causes  a 
sense  of  weakness,  and  that  sorrow  which 
produces  caution,  and  finally  leads  to 
strength. 


His  trial  was  at  hand.  Jesus  was  appre- 
hended and  led  away  into  the  inner  hall  of 
the  palace  of  the  high*priest,  where  were 
assembled  the  Sanhedrim,  and  where  every 
thing  betokened  his  speedy  destruction. 
Unhappily,  Peter  was  admitted  into  the 
outer  hall,  and  heard  and  saw  all  these 
dark  tokens.  Still,  his  mind  was  sustained 
by  the  idea  that  Jesus  would  yet  shiue  forth 
in  his  Messianic  power,  and  smite  his  ene- 
mies with  ruin  and  confusion.  Whilst, 
therefore,  his  Master  was  being  appre- 
hended, he  drew  his  sword  and  struck  off 
an  ear  of  file  high-priest's  servant, — rash 
and  wilful  in  act,  as  just  before  he  had  been 
exceuive  (so  in  the  original  of  Mark  xiv.  81) 
in  promise.  But  when  at  length  Jesus  was 
before  the  Sanhedrim,  and  all  the  power  of 
the  nation  stood  in  array  against  him ;  when 
he  endured  to  be  struck,  to  be  bound,  to  be 
led  away  to  death,  without  making  the  slight- 
est struggle  even  for  deliverance,  then  Peter's 
heart  misgave  him ;  his  last  hope  took  flight; 
he  began  to  doubt,  and  doubt,  as  it  always 
does,  brought  weakness.  Challenged  while 
in  this  state  of  mind  with  being  an  asso- 
ciate with  the  criminal,  his  very  energy  of 
soul  would  send  the  readier  negative  to  his 
tongue ;  and  a  bold  '  I  am  not,'  came  unhe- 
sitatingly from  his  lips.  The  step  was  taken. 
What  ensued  was  inevitable.  One  lie  neces- 
sitated another,  and  falsehood  led  to  oaths 
and  cursings. 

Pitiable  indeed  was  this  degradation.  Yet 
there  was  no  deep,  inveterate  baseness  in 
Peter's  soul.  The  moment,  therefore,  that 
the  outward  pressure  was  removed,  he  was 
smitten  by  conscience.  The  Roman  clarion, 
with  its  echoes,  greeted  the  morn,  and  the 
cocks  were  crowing  throughout  the  yet  sleep- 
ing city.  Their  shrill  tones  echoed  in  the 
palace.  How  piercing  were  they  to  the 
heart  of  the  guilty  man !  Luke  records,  that 
at  the  moment  when  Peter  had  declared, 
*  Man,  I  know  not  what  thou  sayest '  (xxii. 
60),  and  was  interrupted  by  the  cock-crow- 
ing, 'the  Lord'  (who  was  probably  just 
passing  from  the  inner  into  the  outer 
apartment)  '  turned  and  looked  at  Peter/ 
Enough  ! — he  was  overwhelmed  with  guilt 
and  shame,  and,  rushing  out,  he  wept  bit- 
terly. That  look— the  look  of  pity  and  gen- 
tle condemnation  ;  that  look  of  conscious 
recognition,  which  at  one  glance  brought 
before  Peter's  excited  mind  a  vivid  picture 
of  his  recent  protestations  and  his  Lord's 
prophecy ;  that  look  of  deep  love,  deep  re- 
gret, and  injured  friendship,  smote  Peter's 
heart  as  Moses  smote  the  rock,  when  forth- 
with there  gushed  a  flood  of  tears  which  a 
very  speedy  step  could  hardly  conceal  from 
the  mocking  gaze  of  surrounding  foes. 

An  this  is  quite  true  to  nature.  There 
may  be  one  or  two  slight  and  insignificant 
circumstances  connected  with  the  narrative 
which  eritieiam  may  find  it  difficult  to  ex- 
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plain';  hot  the  general  tenor  of  the  event 
is  so  natural,  so  trsjlhful,  so  touching,  that 
human  hearts  understand  because  they  feel 
it  all,  and  need,  as  no  tutoring  to  bring 
them  into  die  spirit  of  the  scene,  so  no  ex- 
positor  to  answer  objections  and  solve  diffi- 
culties. The  narrative  came  from  the  heart, 
and  by  the  heart,  therefore,  is  it  recognised 
and  embraced.  And  whilst  incidents  of  this 
kind,  incidents  lull  of  human  nature  and 
divine  truth,  abound  in  the  New  Testament, 
the  book  will  become  more  venerable  as  it  be- 
comes more  old,  and,  pleading  its  own  cause 
the  more  effectually  the  more  thoroughly  its 
pure  and  lofty  spirit  is  felt,  will  in  process 
of  time  dispense  with  the  sometimes  ques- 
tionable aid  of  mere  erudition,  finding  a 
brotfder  and  more  secure  resting-place  in 
human  hearts. 

We  hear  no  more  of  Peter  till  the  morn- 
ing of  the  resurrection.  The  interval  had 
doubtless  been  a  period  of  bitter  grief.  Al- 
ready, however,  had  he  experienced  some 
degree  of  tranquillity,  and  by  his  sincere 
and  deep  contrition  had  regained  some 
portion  of  the  esteem  and  confidence  with 
which  he  was  regarded  by  the  disciples,  as 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  it  was  to 
him  and  to  John  that  Mary  hastened  to  bear 
the  news  of  the  removal  of  the  body  of  the 
Lord.  In  the  events  which  immediately  en- 
sued, Peter's  conduct  was  in  keeping  with  his 
character  and  history.  He  was  more  tardy  in 
his  steps  than  John  when  going  to  the  sepul- 
chre, for  his  previous  treachery  hung  weights 
on  his  feet,  and  he  could  not  speedily  run 
into  the  presence  of  him  whose  mild,  and 
gentle  look  was  still  speaking  to  his  soul 
reproaches  far  more  cutting  than  anger 
could  have  uttered.  But  when  at  the  tomb, 
his  naturally  bold  and  ardent  nature  took 
him  at  once  into  the  interior,  while  the 
timid  and  affectionate  John  could  do  no  more 
than  stoop  down  and  look  into  the  sepulchre 
from  the  outside. 

There  is  one  more  incident  in  the  gospel 
which  must  not  be  passed  over.  Jesus  was 
about  to  ascend  to  the  right  hand  of  Qod, 
when,  having  taken  a  meal  with  his  friends, 
he  asked  Peter  whether  he  loved  him,  intend- 
ing, as  the  subject  shows,  to  deepen  the  fa- 
vourable impression  which  events  had  made 
on  the  apostle' 8  mind.  A  prompt  affirmative 
was  given,  followed  by  an  appeal  to  the  inter- 
rogator's own  knowledge.  Again  was  the  ques- 
tion put,  and  answered  in  the  same  manner. 
A  third  inquiry  was  made.  Peter  was  grieved. 
He  felt  hurt,  for  he  now  fully  perceived  the 
tacit  referenoe  which  his  Master  had  in  these 
interrogatories ;  he  was  grieved,  and  answered 
with  some  little  feeling — feeling  in  which 
self-reproach  was  blended  with  a  conscious- 
ness of  true  yet  questioned  fidelity — '  Lord, 
thou  knowest  all  things ;  thou  knowest  that 
I  love  thee '  (John  xxi.  15,  seq.). 

And  so  it  was.  Peter  did  ltve  Christ,  and 


Christ  now  knew  that  Peter  loved  him,  sad 
was,  in  truth,  ready  to  perish  in  his  cause. 
Peter  had  undergone  the  great  change.  Be- 
newed  in  the  spirit  of  his  mind,  he  was  pre- 
pared for  whatever  might  happen  in  proceed- 
ing to  obey  the  commands  which  his  Master 
laid  upon  him — '  Feed  my  sheep;*  '  Feed 
my  lambs.' 

The  proof  soon  same.  A  few  days  after 
the  incident  last  mentioned,  we  find  mis 
same  man  standing  up,  with  a  firmness  that 
nothing  could  subdue,  and  a  boldness  which 
was  insensible  to  fear,  in  the  very  centre  of 
the  Jewish  metropolis,  to  preach  Jesus  and 
the  Resurrection.  The  Galilean  peasant  has 
been  converted  into  a  missionary  to  the  world. 
The  change  is  very  great  Yet  does  Peter 
remain  the  same  man.  According  to  Lake's 
narrative  in  the  Acts,  he  is  die  first  to  open 
his  mouth  in  the  midst  of  the  assembled 
church,  in  order  to  explain  events  and  lead 
to  the  filling  up  of  the  vacancy  created  by 
the  apostacy  of  Judas.  And  it  is  with  autho- 
rity that  he  speaks,  for  the  step  he  recom- 
mends is  taken.  And  what  is  the  nature  of 
that  step  ?  One  which  shows  that  Peter  had 
now  made  up  his  mind  once  for  all  to  em- 
bark every  thing  in  the  new  and  yet  very 
feeble  cause.  Accordingly,  as  soon  as  ever 
the  effusion  of  the  Spirit  has  taken  place, 
Peter  again  makes  his  appearance,  in  order 
to  give  the  scriptural  interpretation  of  that 
great  event;  which  he  does  in  a  manner  so 
characteristic,  that  unbelievers  are  at  once 
'pricked  in  their  heart,'  exclaiming,  'Men 
and  brethren,  what  shall  we  do  T  Evident 
token  this  of  power.  In  one  day,  the  con- 
verted Peter  brings  not  fewer  than  three 
thousand  persons  into  the  church.  The  im- 
press of  the  same  large,  deep,  warm  heart  is 
seen  in  the  picture  that  is  drawn  of  the  moral 
and  spiritual  effects  which  at  once  ensue 
from  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  (Aets 
ii.  41) ;  for  as  Peter  has  now  the  lead  in 
the  church,  to  him,  as  far  as  human  instru- 
mentality is  concerned,  to  him  chiefly  are 
these  lovely  effects  to  be  ascribed. 

And  here  we  cannot  refrain  from  saying 
to  those  who  can  see  in  Judaism  no  good, 
that  we  possess  in  the  readiness  with  which 
a  fisherman  is  changed  into  an  effectual 
missionary,  an  unquestionable  evidence  to 
the  excellent  tendencies  which  the  Mosaio 
polity  exerted  on  its  faithful  adherents. 
One  of  the  most  effective  instruments  that 
Peter  now  employed,  he  found  in  the  He- 
brew Scriptures,  which  he  used  with  sur- 
passing skill  and  efficiency;  and  yet  this 
man,  who  is  so  well  read  in  the  literature  of 
his  country,  and  can  employ  its  resources  so 
much  on  the  sudden,  so  appositely  and  so 
convincingly,  has  spent  his  entire  life,  except 
some  two  years,  in  the  petty  details  of  a  very 
humble  calling.  Christianity  grew  out  of 
Judaism.  The  mother  of  such  an  offspring 
cannot  have  been  worthless. 
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An  imperative  regard  to  brevity  compels 
ua  to  pass  over  with  a  reference  the  inci- 
dents which  soon  took  place  in  the  public 
theatre  of  Jerusalem ;  which  we  can  do  with 
the  leas  impropriety  because,  however  inte- 
resting and  important,  they  only  add  illus- 
trations to  the  entire  unity,  naturalness,  and 
truth  of  Peter's  character,  as  incidentally  set 
forth  in  the  Mew  Testament  (Acts  iii. — vii.). 
Meanwhile,  another  great  change  was  about 
to  take  place  in  Peter's  mind.  Persecution 
fell  upon  the  church  at  Jerusalem,  and  some 
of  its  members  fled.  These  could  not  hold 
their  peace,  but  proclaimed  the  '  glad  tidings 
of  great  joy,'  even  to  the  long-hated  Sama- 
ritans. News  of  the  success  which  followed 
reached  the  apostles  at  Jerusalem,  who,  not 
knowing  what  to  think  or  do,  sent  Peter,  to- 
gether with  John,  who  completed  the  work, 
and  so  received  into  the  Christian  fold  some 
who  were  not  Jews.  Encouraged  by  what  be 
had  witnessed,  Peter,  on  returning  to  Jeru- 
salem, '  preached  the  gospel  in  many  vil- 
lages of  the  Samaritans'  (Acts  viii.  25). 
Hitherto,  the  apostles  had  confined  their 
exertions  to  the  metropolis  of  Judea;  but 
Peter,  having  completed  this  missionary  ser- 
vice, extended  his  efforts  over  the  environs, 
visiting  Lydda  and  Joppa,  where,  by  means 
of  a  special  Divine  interposition,  he  was 
taught  not  to  '  call  any  man  common  or 
unclean'  (ix.  82— x.  28).  After  his  Jewish 
prejudices,  which  were  so  deep  and  strong 
as  to  need  this  special  enlightenment,  had 
been  broken  down,  he  made  that  noble  and 
truly  Christian  declaration — 'Of  a  truth,  I 
perceive  that  Ood  is  no  respecter  of  persons; 
but  in  every  nation,  he  that  feareth  him  and 
worketh  righteousness,  is  accepted  with  him* 
(x.  34,  uq.)  ;  when  *  they  of  the  circumcision 
who  beard  were  astonished,  because  that  on 
the  Gentiles  also  was  poured  out  the  gift  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.'  The  converts  were  bap- 
tised, and  so  heathens  were  received  into 
the  Christian  church. 

Immediately  after  this  event,  Peter,  pro- 
ceeding to  Jerusalem,  was  reproached  by  the 
Jewish  converts  for  having  eaten,  that  is  had 
intercourse  with,  men  uncircumcised.  He 
reported  what  new  light  had  broken  on  his 
mind,  giving  evidence  at  the  same  time  that 
the  light  was  divine.  On  which  the  object- 
ors held  their  peace,  and  glorified  God,  say- 
ing, 'Then  to  the  Gentiles  also  God  has 
granted  repentance  unto  life'  (xi.  18). 

Meanwhile,  the  progress  of  the  gospel 
went  forward  naturally,  step  by  step,  as  cir- 
cumstances gave  opportunity  or  impulse; 
for  if  it  was  recommended  and  enforced  by 
supernatural  powers,  it  did  not  the  less  take 
and  follow  its  line  in  God's  ordinary  provi- 
dence. One  effect  of  the  flight  of  those  dis- 
ciples who  left  the  metropolis  on  occasion 
of  Stephen's  death,  was  the  formation  of  a 
church  at  Antioch,  in  Syria,  the  majority  of 
which  were   converted    Gentiles  (xi.  21). 


The  singularity  of  this  fact  induced  the 
apostles  to  make,  by  means  of  Barnabas,  of 
Jewish  parentage,  and  a  native  of  the  island 
of  Cyprus,  special  inquiry  into  the  circum- 
stances. Barnabas  proceeded  to  Antioch, 
and  was  satisfied  that  the  new  converts 
there  were  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  favour 
and  grace  of  God.  The  clear  sanction  here 
given  from  on  high  to  the  formation  of  the 
Gentile  church,  wrought  powerfully  on  the 
minds  of  the  apostles. 

A.  D.  44  had  come,  yet  were  the  apostles 
still  in  Jerusalem.  Peter  and  John  had 
extended  their  labours  indeed  beyond  its 
wails,  but  only  to  the  circumjacent  country. 
Timidly  did  they  bear  the  ark  of  God  beyond 
its  wonted  limits.  Something  extraordinary, 
some  outward  impulse  was  needed.  It  was 
given. 

Herod  Agrippa  received  from  the  em- 
peror Claudius,  shortly  after  the  latter  as- 
cended the  throne  (A.D.  41),  an  addition 
to  his  former  territories  in  Samaria  and 
Judea,  in  which  Jerusalem  was  the  chief 
city.  Desirous  of  gaining  the  favour  of  the 
Jews,  he  readily  adopted  the  hatred  which 
they  felt  towards  the  Christians,  and  went  so' 
far  as  to  imprison  and  behead  one  of  the 
most  considerable  of  the  apostles,  James  the 
elder,  the  brother  of  John.  Finding  that 
this  act  of  cruel  tyranny  gratified  the  Jews, 
he  proceeded  to  seize  Peter,  intending  to 
put  him  also  to  death.  Peter  was  miracu- 
lously delivered  out  of  hie  hands,  and,  having 
informed  his  fellow-believers  of  his  escape, 
he  repaired  to  Casarea,  A.  D.  44  (Acta  xiL). 
Here  he  abode  for  some  time. 

A  long  interval  now  presents  itself  in  the 
history  of  this  apostle,  arising  from  the  im- 
perfect and  fragmentary  state  of  our  records. 
It  is  not  till  the  year  02  that  we  again  meet 
with  Peter,  when  he  appears  in  the  solemn 
council  of  apostles  and  elders  held  at  Jeru- 
salem in  (probably)  that  year  for  the  pur- 
pose of  coming  to  some  final  decision 
respecting  the  great  controversy,  namely, 
whether,  and  on  what  conditions,  Gentiles 
were  to  be  admitted  into  the  church  of 
Christ  The  progress  of  the  liberal  view  of 
the  question  had  been  slow;  but  Peter's 
mind  was  fully  made  up,  and  he  gave  utter- 
ance to  his  oonviotions  in  a  few  pregnant 
words,  which  had  great  weight  in  inducing 
the  assembly  to  adopt  and  put  forth  a  decree 
in  harmony  with  the  obvious  tendencies  of 
Divine  Providence. 

This  convention  of  the  heads  of  the  Chris- 
tian cause  had  the  effect  of  marking  out 
distinctly  the  sphere  in  which  Peter  was 
henceforth  to  spend  his  chief  strength.  In 
the  council  there  appeared  one  who,  by 
his  education  and  his  sympathies,  was  more 
fitted  than  Peter  to  become  the  apostle  to 
the  Gentiles.  By  mutual  consent  and  in  a 
friendly  arrangement,  Paul  undertook  the 
latter  office,  while  Peter  agreed  to  devote 
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himself  to  the  ministry  among  the  Jews. 
This  determination,  however  amicable  was 
the  spirit  in  which  it  was  formed,  was  not 
come  to  without  doe  investigation  and  de- 
bate. Paul's  claims  were  not  regarded  by 
Peter  as  self-evident,  though  on  inquiry  and 
discussion  they  appeared  satisfactory.  This 
is  a  turning  point  in  the  early  history  of  the 
ohuroh.  Peter  had  seen  Christ,  Paul  had 
not  seen  Christ  in  the  flesh;  and  it  was 
very  important  that  his  special  call  to  the 
apostlesnip  should  be  investigated  and  ap- 
proved by  one  who  had  been  an  eye-witness 
of  the  majesty  of  Jesus,  and  received  his  ap- 
pointment from  the  Lord  himself,  Thus 
the  continuity  of  the  history  is  preserved  at 
a  time  when  a  break  would  have  been  of 
great  consequence.  Nor  is  Peter's  sanction 
on  Paul's  ministry  the  less  cogent  because 
there  was  obviously  a  diversity  of  view  be- 
tween the  two  which  led  to  some  warmth. 
Soon  after  the  council  at  Jerusalem  had 
broken  up,  Paul  and  Peter  were  together  in 
the  city  of  Antioch,  when  a  serious  dispute 
arose.  From  some  special  influence,  of 
whioh  we  have  no  record,  Peter's  old  timi- 
dity was  here  excited ;  and  fearing  them 
which  were  of  the  circumcision,  who  seem  to 
have  been  specially  dispatched  by  James  to 
deter  Peter  from  eating  with  converted  Gen- 
tiles, the  apostle  withdrew,  and  separated 
himself.  This  circumstance  serves  to  show 
the  difficulty  with  whioh  the  Jewish  church 
came  into  the  plan  of  admitting  Gentiles. 
Probably  some  reaction  took  place  at  Jeru- 
salem, as  soon  as  the  decree  in  relation  to 
them  had  been  passed.  The  great  body  of 
the  assembly  seem  to  have  been  rather 
silenced  than  convinced  (Acts  xv.  12).  Ju- 
daism was  still  erect,  with  all  its  ceremonial 
appendages,  and  as  such  was  held  to  claim 
obedience  even  from  those  of  its  sons  who 
had  become  disciples  of  Christ  The  old 
narrow  system  had  its  roots  in  the  deepest 
feelings  of  the  Jewish  heart,  whioh  a  man  of 
Peter's  ardent  temperament  would  feel  with 
special  strength.  The  same  ardour,  too, 
would  make  him  now,  as  before,  impressible 
by  strong  external  influence.  A  special  mis- 
sion from  James  the  younger^  who  was  at 
the  head  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem,  sup- 
ported by  considerations  which,  though  we 
know  not,  we  may  suppose  to  have  been 
weighty,  applied  such  an  influenoe.  Peter 
yielded.  His  opinions  underwent  a  modifi- 
cation, and  he  now  required  converts  from 
heathenism  to  observe  the  ritual  law  of 
Judaism.  At  the  same  time  he  himself 
lived  after  the  manner  of  the  Gentiles.  This 
inconsistency  gave  Paul  an  occasion  to  up- 
braid him  with  dissimulation.  Of  the  exact 
merits  of  the  case  it  is  difficult,  with  our 
▼ery  defective  information,  to  form  an  opi- 
nion. The  current  that  bore  Peter  back 
towards  a  point  which  he  seemed  for  ever 
to  have  quitted,  must,  however,  have  been 


strong,  since  it  carried  away  many  othen% 
and  specially  Barnabas,  the  intimate  friend 
and  fellow-worker  of  Paul  himself.  There 
may  have  been  something  blameworthy  in 
die  part  which  Peter  took  on  the  occasion. 
If  so,  we  see  here  another  illustration  of 
the  difficulty  there  is  in  producing  entire 
moral  soundness  and  strength  in  a  case 
where  a  serious  wound  has  ones  been  in- 
flicted on  the  moral  nature.  Peter's  denial 
of  his  Master  may  have  caused  the  weakness 
whioh  led  him  to  vacillate  in  his  principles 
(Gal.  ii.). 

We  have  intimated  that  we  have  no  certain 
means  of  ascertaining  the  precise  nature  of 
the  power  by  which  Peter  was  led  to  recede 
from  his  former  liberal  position.  All  the 
circumstances,  however,  point  to  Jerusalem 
as  the  source  whence  that  power  emanated. 
Hence  we  may  probably  make  an  approach 
to  a  knowledge  of  its  nature.  After  the 
apostolic  decree,  setting  the  Gentiles  who 
became  Christians  free  from  the  chief  bur- 
dens of  the  Mosaic  law,  the  spirit  of  Judaism 
seems  to  have  gained  a  predominance. 
Zeal  for  the  law  became  the  characteristic  of 
a  good  Christian  (Acts  xxL  20 ;  xxiL  3),  the 
rather  because  the  belief  prevailed  that  the 
Jewish  ceremonial  was  to  remain  in  observ- 
ance and  in  force  until  the  second  coming 
of  Christ,  who  would  then  judge  the  world, 
and  award  good  and  evil  according  to  human 
deserts.  If,  then,  the  Jew-Christians  were 
thus  bound  to  the  law  till  the  law  was 
removed  by  the  express  act  of  Jesus,  the 
conviction  would  easily  gain  prevalence  that 
the  Gentiles  also  ought  to  comply  with  the 
requirements  of  the  law,  in  order  to  enter 
into  that  state  of  privilege  which  secured  and 
guaranteed  the  favour  of  the  coming  judge. 
Those  who  held  these  opinions  must  neces- 
sarily have  dissented  from  Paul,  who  super- 
seded the  Jewish  system  altogether.  And 
what  the  latter  terms  the  dissimulation  or 
hypocrisy  of  Peter  (the  original  word  has 
not  necessarily  the  offensive  meaning  which 
belongs  to  our  term  '  hypocrisy'),  may  have 
arisen  from  what  was  only  a  transient  want 
of  accordance  between  Peter's  conduct  and 
convictions.  Having  previously  held  that 
the  observance  of  the  law  was  not  necessary 
in  a  Christian,  he  had  himself;  in  part  at 
least,  discontinued  his  ritual  observances  as 
a  Jew.  Now,  however,  he  again  insists  on 
their  yet  existing  obligation ;  and  probably 
he  may  or  he  may  not  have  resumed  these 
practices.  This  inconsistency,  however,  Paul, 
who  was  a  ready  and  dexterous  logician, 
seizes  on  and  turns  to  account,  though  it 
may  have  related  to  two  different  periods  in 
Peter's  life. 

Whatever  the  cause  of  this  change  may 
have  been,  the  change  itself  was  not  without 
its  advantages  for  the  furtherance  of  the 
gospel.  Paul,  as  having  set  his  fsce  firmly 
against  the  continued  observance  of  Judaical 
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rites,  was  too  odious  in  the  eyes  of  die  Jews 
to  be  able  to  oonvert  them  to  Christ  Peter, 
on  the  contrary,  even  by  his  return  towards 
Judaism,  would  be  rendered  more  fit  to  plead 
his  cause  with  the  circumcision.  Especially 
would  he  hare  an  influence  with  that  large 
class  of  Jews  who,  being  scattered  up  and 
down  the  world,  had,  by  intercourse  with 
the  heathen,  had  their  national  prejudices 
softened  down,  and  were  likely  to  lend  ft 
favourable  ear  to  one  who,  while  reverencing 
the  law  of  their  fathers,  was  labouring  to 
enlarge  its  spirit  and  extend  its  sway,  and  so 
to  promote  its  influence  and  honour. 

Thus  was  there  gained  for  Christianity  an 
advocacy  which  Paul  could  not  have  given ; 
less  liberal,  indeed,  than  comported  with 
ideal  perfection,  but  as  liberal  as  reformed 
Judaism  could  receive ;  which  must  either 
remain  without,  or  be  won  into  the  fold  of 
Christ  by  a  Christian  apostle  still  retaining 
strong  Jewish  sympathies.  And  thus  is  it 
seen  that  in  all  cases  God's  plan  of  dealing 
with  man  and  performing  his  own  work  is 
the  best  There  were  in  the  church  from 
the  first  *  differences  of  administrations'  and 
'diversities  of  operations'  (1  Cor.  zii.  5,  6), 
correspondent  to  the  various  tasks  that  had 
to  be  performed.  Such  diversities  will  never 
cease  to  exist  while  minds  and  hearts  are 
diversely  affected  by  outward  circumstances 
and  inward  aptitudes.  Whence  we  may  learn 
that  in  the  Christian  church  very  dissimilar 
opinions,  as  well  as  very  dissimilar  abilities, 
may  work  beneficially  for  man ;  and  be 
induced  to  cease  from  the  pursuit  of  a  phan- 
tom in  a  certain  uniformity  of  opinion, 
which,  if  attained,  would  diminish  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  church  by  lessening  its  suit- 
ableness and  applicability  to  the  world.  The 
one  thing  needful  is,  that  every  minister, 
whether  Peter,  Paul,  or  Apollos,  should  seek 
not  his  own,  but  Christ's. 

This  sketch  of  the  history  of  Peter  may 
throw  light  on  God's  method  of  instruction. 
In  the  case  of  Peter  it  was  no  less  ordinary 
than  extraordinary.  It  was  also  gradual. 
It  went  on  side  by  side  with  the  events 
through  which  the  apostle  was  conducted. 
It  sometimes  preceded,  sometimes  followed 
the  expansion  of  his  mind.  In  its  final 
issue,  so  far  as  we  can  trace  it,  the  inspira- 
tion which  was  vouchsafed  to  Peter  left  ft 
difference  on  an  important  point  between 
him  and  Paul.  It  did  not,  therefore,  com- 
municate to  him  absolute  and  complete  in- 
fallibility. As  Peter  and  Paul  differed,  one 
of  mem,  if  judged  by  an  abstract  standard, 
must  have  been  wrong.  Both  of  them,  how- 
ever, were  in  truth  right  in  the  only  way  in 
which  mortals  can  be  right,  for  both  followed 
the  light  which  they  possessed,  and  strove 
to  give  their  convictions  effect  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  glory  of  God  and  the  sal- 
vation of  the  world. 

The  later  period  of  Peter's  life  is  hidden 


in  a  greater  or  less  obscurity.  His  apostolie 
exertions  were  certainly  extended  to  the 
northern  extremity  of  8yria,  for  in  Gal.  ii 
11,  mo,.,  we  find  him  in  Antioch  in  connec- 
tion with  his  brother  apostle  Paul.  That 
they  extended  over  a  large  part  of  the  coun- 
try whioh  we  call  Asia  Minor,  is  rendered 
very  probable  by  his  having  addressed  a  let- 
ter to  persons  residing  in  several  districts  of 
that  country,  as  well  as  by  the  intimate 
acquaintance  which  that  epistle  shows  its 
writer  bad  with  the  moral  condition  of  those 
to  whom  it  is  addressed.  Peter's  efforts 
may  have  reached  Europe  also  (1  Cor. 
i.  12),  and  proceeded  eastwardly  as  far  as 
Mesopotamia.  The  tradition  of  the  church 
makes  him  to  have  visited  Borne,  where  he 
is  said,  in  company  with  Paul,  to  have 
perished  on  a  cross  with  his  head  towards 
the  earth  (A.  D.  66).  He  was  accustomed 
to  take  his  wife  ana  children  with  him  on 
his  missionary  journeys  (1  Cor.  ix.  0.  1  Pet 
v.  13).  The  New  Testament  contains  two 
Epistles  which  bear  the  name  of  Peter. 
There  have  also  been  ascribed  to  him  several 
spurious  writings,  as  '  The  Gospel  of  Peter/ 
'  The  Acts  of  Peter,'  '  The  Apocalypse  of 
Peter.' 

The  influence  of  our  apostle  in  the  early 
church  was  very  great  Among  the  nume- 
rous proofs  of  that  influence  we  may  refer  to 
the  emphatic  manner  in  which  Paul,  when 
enumerating  the  eye-witnesses  to  the  resur- 
rection, mentions  Peter  by  name  (I  Cor.  xv. 
5) ;  a  fact  whioh  seems  to  imply  that  the 
latter  had  visited  Europe.  The  influence  of 
Peter  was  the  greater,  because  he  held  ft 
middle  position  between  the  liberalism  of 
Paul,  the  apostle  to  the  Gentiles,  and  the 
narrowness  of  James,  bishop  of  Jerusalem. 

We  cannot  conclude  our  rapid  survey  of 
the  life  of  this  apostle  without  expressing 
the  deep  sympathy  which  his  history  excites 
in  our  mind.  His  fine  natural  endowments, 
his  ready  reception  of  good,  the  growth  of 
his  mind,  the  genial  warmth  of  his  hearty 
his  very  attachment  to  the  institutions  of  his 
country,  his  devotedness  to  the  cause  of 
Christ,  combine  in  our  estimate  of  him  with 
his  want  of  steadfastness  and  consistency,  to 
make  us  regard  him  as  an  interesting  and 
true,  if  also  a  humiliating,  type  of  human 
kind,  and  therefore  to  render  his  image  wet 
come  to  our  hearts,  and  his  example  not 
uninstructive  for  our  guidance.  Such  is 
human  nature  in  its  unregenerate  and  in  its 
best  estate — a  compound  of  good  and  ill; 
with  noble  aspirings,  but  also  with  pitiable 
failures;  weak  and  degraded  without  the 
renewing  grace  and  constant  support  of  the 
Divine  Spirit  The  differences  which  existed 
between  Peter  and  Paul  afford  an  evidence 
of  the  truth  of  the  gospel.  8uoh  differences 
always  exist  between  honest  and  independent 
agents  in  any  great  moral  undertaking.  Their 
existence  in  the  case  before  us  is  a  guarantee 
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that  we  have  to  do  with  a  reality — with  a 
genuine  page  from  human  history.  And 
Siat  the  reoord  of  these  diversities  is  found 
in  the  New  Testament,  made  simply  as 
matter  of  fact  and  left  without  explanation 
or  apology,  assures  us  that  the  writers  were 
unpretending  and  unsophisticated  men,  whose 
sole  purpose  was  to  set  down  what  they 
knew,  without  regarding  the  impression  it 
might  produoe.  Such  men  may  make  mis- 
takes, hut  they  are  incapable  of  being  con- 
nected with  a  fraud;  and  they  are  less 
liable  to  error  than  persons  who,  besides 
a  desire  to  record  truth,  are  actuated  by  a 
wish  to  make  the  truth  they  reoord  look  well 
in  the  eyes  of  men,  and  produoe  a  predeter- 
mined result. 

Peter,  Ephtlet  of.  There  are  in  the  New 
Testament  two  letters  which  profess  to  have 
been  written  by  the  apostle  Peter.  These 
are  known  as  the  First  and  the  Second. 
We  shall  speak  of  these  two  brief  compo- 
sitions separately;  and  at  present,  of  the 
first  letter. 

Who  is  its  author  ?  It  bears  the  name  of 
'Peter,  an  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ'  (i.  1). 
This  evidence  has  much  force,  and,  unless 
opposed  by  conflicting  evidence,  may  be 
considered  as  satisfactory.  Yet  it  is  not  in 
itself  decisive,  since  the  name  may  have  been 
forged ;  and  the  Second  Epistle,  which  was 
questioned  in  the  early  church,  bears  the 
same  name.  What  other  evidence,  however, 
there  is  in  regard  to  the  first  letter,  goes 
to  confirm  the  claim  of  Peter  to  its  author- 
ship. The  contents  of  the  letter  are  such 
as  might  have  proceeded  from  Peter.  Its 
tone  of  thought  is  purely  primitive.  It  is, 
as  we  shall  see,  addressed  to  a  class  of  per- 
sons whom  Peter  was  likely  to  attempt  to 
influence ;  and  the  general  style  of  address 
is  fitted  for  the  purpose.  The  proofs  which 
are  employed,  being  deduced  from  the  writ- 
ings of  the  Old  Testament,  are  such  as  Peter 
would  be  likely  to  use,  and  such  as  were 
fitted  to  influence  his  readers.  A  compari- 
son of  the  substance  of  this  letter  with  the 
oral  teachings  of  the  apostle  as  recorded  in 
the  book  of  Acts,  shows  that  there  is  a  cor- 
respondence between  the  two,  and  confirms 
the  idea  that  they  are  both  emanations  of 
the  same  mind.  One  or  two  striking  pecu- 
liarities may  be  indicated.  Thus  Jesus  is 
spoken  of  under  the  figure  of  a  stone  in 
Acts  iv.  II,  and  in  1  Pet  ii.  8 ;  the  evidence 
afforded  by  the  effusion  of  the  Spirit  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost  is  spoken  of  in  a  similar 
manner  in  Acts  v.  32,  and  1  Pet  i.  12 ;  cru- 
cifixion is  described  as  hanging  on  a  tree  in 
Acts  v.  30,  x.  39,  and  1  Pet  ii.  24.  Finally, 
the  letter  was  received  as  Peter's  in  very 
early  times.  Down  to  the  present  day,  when 
some  inconsiderable  objections  have  been 
put  forth,  this  Epistle  has  had  its  place 
among  the  books  universally  received  as  of 
authority,  and  as  written  by  their  alleged 


authors.  Its  existence  at  a  very  early  pe- 
riod is  shown  by  a  quotation  from  it,  '  Love 
covers  a  multitude  of  sins'  (1  Peter  iv.  8; 
eomp.  James  v.  20),  made  in  the  first  letter 
to  the  Corinthians  by  Clemens  R^"iainw, 
who  was  bishop  of  Borne  at  the  end  of  the 
first  century  (Ep.  L  ad  Corinthos,  c  49 ;  see 
also  c.  38  and  07,  eomp.  with  1  Peter  v.  6). 
Passing  over  Hennas  and  Ignatius,  who  ap- 
pear to  have  known  our  Epistle,  we  come  to 
Polycarp,  a  pupil  of  the  apostle  John,  who 
suffered  martyrdom  cir,  164.  In  his  letter 
to  the  Philippians,  Polycarp  cites  those  re- 
markable words  found  in  1  Peter  i.  8 ;  also 
18, 21 ;  ii.  11 ,  21, 24 ;  iii.  9.  Clear  reference 
is  moreover  made  to  iv.  0,  8 ;  v.  5.  Hence 
we  may  acquiesce  in  the  statement  of  Euse- 
bius,  the  ecclesiastical  historian  (born  in 
Palestine,  A.D.  264):  *  Polycarp,  in  that 
well-known  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  which 
is  still  extant,  uses  certain  testimonies  taken 
from  the  First  Epistle  of  Peter/  And  it  is 
because  these  passages  are  cited  by  our 
authorities  as  testimonies,  that  their  weight 
with  us  must  be  great,  for  they  show,  more 
dearly  than  so  many  words,  that  the  Epistle 
under  consideration  was  received  in  the  ear- 
liest periods  as  of  apostolic  authority,  or,  in 
other  words,  as  written  by  him  whose  name 
it  bears.  In  the  primitive  age  of  which  ire 
speak,  it  is  inconceivable  that  an  unauthentic 
and  spurious  composition  should  have  ob- 
tained such  prevalence  as  to  be  cited  and 
admitted  in  questions  of  the  highest  import, 
and  for  the  enforcement  of  truth,  love,  and 
enduranoe.  It  is  true,  the  writers  whom  we 
have  cited  do  not  mention  Peter  by  name  as 
the  author;  but  the  omission  implies  that 
the  letter  was  so  well  known  and  generally 
received,  that  there  was  no  need  for  such  a 
specification.  The  omission  is,  in  the  cir- 
cum  stances,  more  natural  than  the  express 
mention  would  have  been.  The  passages 
quoted  or  alluded  to  are  of  so  striking  a 
character,  that  Christian  readers  would  at 
once  recognise  their  source ;  and  there  was 
no  more  need  to  mention  Peter  as  their 
author,  than  to  subjoin  chapter  and  verse 
in  order  to  show  that  the  Lord's  Prayer  fell 
from  the  lips  of  Jesus  Christ  It  was  only 
at  a  later  period,  when  scriptures  were  nu- 
merous and  false  writings  were  obtruded 
into  the  church,  that  it  became  necessary  to 
cite  the  name  in  union  with  the  words  of  the 
sacred  penmen.  Accordingly,  when  we  corns 
down  to  Iremeus  (a  scholar  of  Polycarp,  and 
born  at  Smyrna  cir.  120  A.D.),  we  find  Pe- 
ter's name  prefixed  to  his  testimony  thus— 
•  And  Peter  says,  in  his  Epistle,  Whom  not 
seeing,  ye  love ;  in  whom,  though  now  ye  see 
him  not,  yet  believing,  ye  rejoice  with  un- 
speakable joy '  (Adv.  Hnres.  iv.  9,  2.  1  Pet. 
i  8).  And  again,  in  a  perhaps  yet  more 
remarkable  passage  (ii.  16):  'And  on  this 
account  Peter  says,  Not  using  liberty  for  a 
cloak  of  maliciousufi*s,  bat  /Ear  tha  proof  and 
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manifestation  of  faith'  (Ibid.  iv.  16,  8). 
8imilar  is  the  method  of  Clemens  Alexan- 
dria {dr.  189),  Tertullian  (born  160), 
Origen  (born  185),  and  others. 

If  these  considerations  are  sufficient,  as 
we  think,  to  fix  the  authorship  of  this  Epis- 
tle on  Peter,  then  do  we  here  possess  a 
small  but  very  important  document,  pro- 
duced by  an  associate  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
an  eye-witness  of  his  deeds  and  his  ascen- 
sion, whioh  either  teaches  or  implies  the  great 
facts  and  doctrines  that  constitute  the  es- 
sence of  Christianity  and  the  elements  of 
spiritual  life  in  the  believer's  soul.  One 
such  writing  as  this  suffices  to  show  that 
Christianity  rests  on  an  historical,  and  so 
a  credible  basis;  and  we  would  advise  the 
reader  who  may  be  in  search  of  the  truth 
as  to  the  divine  authority  of  the  religion  of 
Jesus,  to  fix  his  mind  on  this  or  some  other 
single  poiut ;  after  carefully  studying  which, 
he  will  be  in  a  condition  to  determine  in  a 
reasonable  way  whether  Jesus  came  from 
God,  or  spake  on  his  own  authority, — whe- 
ther in  substance  his  religion  is  or  is  not 
true. 

The  moment  that  we  have  proved  that 
Peter  wrote  this  Epistle,  we  bring  one  of 
the  New-Testament  writings  within  a  limited 
period  after  the  death  of  Christ,  and  render 
the  question  of  the  exact  year  in  which  it 
was  composed  of  comparatively  small  mo- 
ment For  one  thing  is  then  very  certain, 
that  a  Christian  writing  containing  the  es- 
sence of  the  system  came  into  existence 
before  the  generation  passed  away  in  which 
those  lived  who  saw  and  conversed  with  the 
Lord.  A  few  years  more  or  less  are,  under 
these  circumstances,  of  very  little  conse- 
quence. Threescore  years  and  ten  are  the 
sum  of  human  life  ;  and  as  Peter,  when 
called  by  Jesus,  was  a  married  man,  he 
could  not  have  been  much  younger  than  the 
Lord  himself.  Consequently,  the  Epistle 
could  scarcely  have  been  written  many  years 
after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the 
Roman  army  (A.  D.  70).  The  Epistle  itself 
presents  evidence,  we  think,  that  it  was 
composed  before  that  period ;  for  it  eon- 
tains  passages  which  clearly  imply  that  the 
expectation  of  the  second  coming  of  Christ, 
which  in  reality  took  place  at  the  fall  of  the 
Jewish  temple  and  state  under  the  assaults 
of  Titus,  was  in  active  operation  in  the  mind 
both  of  the  writer  and  those  to  whom  the 
letter  was  written  (i.  7 ;  iv.  7).  The  latter 
passage  is  very  strong — *  But  the  end  of  all 
things  is  at  hand ;  be  ye  therefore  sober,  and 
watch  unto  prayer  '—and  shows  that  it  was 
not  very  long  before  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  that 
the  letter  was  composed.  It  is  true,  indeed, 
that  even  after  that  event  the  expectation  of 
an  immediate  personal  appearance  of  Jesus 
continued  to  exist,  but  it  was  in  a  changed 
and  mitigated  form ;  whereas  the  strong  and 
pointed  manner  in  whioh  it  is  presented  in 


this  Epistle,  without  any  attempt  to  give  it  a 
spiritual  instead  of  an  historical  meaning, 
and  apart  from  those  controversies  to  which 
disappointment  gave  rise  at  a  later  period, 
is  of  itself  enough  to  show  that  the  letter  ori- 
ginated before  the  termination  of  the  third 
quarter  of  the  first  century.  In  the  phrase, 
4  strangers  of  the  dispersion,'  we  find  a  cor- 
roboration  of  the  statement  that  the  Epistle 
was  written  before  the  downfal  of  Jerusalem* 
'The  dispersion'  was  used  in  contrast  to 
residents  in  Judea,  the  two  being  equiva- 
lent to  'the  Jews  at  home  and  those  abroad.' 
But  this  distinction  vanished  when,  by  the 
success  of  the  Roman  arms,  the  Jews  no 
longer  had  a  home,  but  were  scattered 
abroad  throughout  the  world,  sold  into  sla- 
very, or  put  to  the  sword. 

The  growth  of  Peter's  mind,  especially  in 
relation  to  the  admission  of  the  Gentiles  to 
full  Christian  privileges,  was  slow.  As  an 
extreme  early  limit,  we  feel  assured  by  the 
history  of  his  mind  that  we  may  fix  the  date 
of  the  council  at  Jerusalem  (cir.  02)  as  that 
before  whioh  this  Epistle  could  not  have 
been  written ;  for  to  us  it  seems  impossible 
that  Peter  could  have  arrived  at  the  calm 
serenity  of  Christian  truth  in  all  its  com- 
prehensive charity,  before  the  controversy 
was  in  some  measure  settled  by  that  meet- 
ing. The  step,  however,  which  Peter  took 
immediately  afterwards,  was  in  retrocession 
rather  than  advance.  Hence  we  seem  to  be 
led  to  a  still  later  period.  Indeed,  the  Epis- 
tle bears,  to  our  mind,  the  ripeness  of  mel- 
low age ;  and  we  are  disposed  to  place  it  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  period  in  which  the 
apostle  almost  disappears  from  the  page  of 
history  (A.  D.  53). 

Another  circumstance  confirms  this  view. 
The  Epistle  was  sent  by  the  hands  of  Sil- 
vanus,  who  may  be  the  same  as  Silas.  But 
Silas,  in  03,  went  on  a  missionary  tour  with 
Paul,  and  took,  therefore,  the  step  of  join- 
ing the  Pauline  party ;  in  other  words,  of  giv- 
ing himself  to  the  ministry  of  the  uncircum- 
oision  (Aotsxv.40).  This  connection  lasted 
to  the  end  of  Paul's  second  missionary  jour- 
ney. The  last  time  that  Silas  is  mentioned 
in  connection  with  Paul  is  when  (04)  he 
and  Timothy,  coming  from  Macedonia  (xvii. 
14),  met  the  apostle  to  the  Gentiles  at  Co- 
rinth. From  this  time  forth,  Silas,  or  Sil- 
vanus,  appears  to  have  attached  himself  to 
Peter,  it  may  have  been  from  some  dissatis- 
faction with  the  views  held  and  preached  by 
Paul.  If,  however,  we  may  identify  Silvanus 
and  Silas,  then  it  must  be  after  the  year  04 
that  the  Epistle  was  written.  But  as  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  composed  at  a  distance 
from  Corinth,  where  we  last  find  Silas,  and 
as  it  is  not  likely  that  8ilas  would  leave 
Peter  as  soon  as  he  came  to  him,  we  think 
we  are  justified  in  not  assigning  an  earlier  • 
date  than  the  year  60  for  the  composition 
of  the  First  Epistle  of  Peter. 
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Before  passing  on,  we  must  direct  atten- 
tion to  a  eircamstance  of  some  importance. 
8ilas  had  travelled,  in  company  with  Paul, 
through  the  countries  to  dwellers  in  which 
this  Epistle  was  sent  He  therefore  knew, 
and  was  known  by,  the  believers  there.  A 
letter  delivered  by  the  hands  of  such  a  per- 
son would  come  with  guarantees  of  authen- 
ticity and  strong  claims  on  attention. 

But  the  Epistle  speaks  in  so  emphatio  a 
manner  of  an  impending  persecution,  that 
we  are  disposed  to  think  it  refers  to  some 
time  of  trial  more  than  ordinarily  severe 
(i.  6,  7 ;  ii.  20,  uq. ;  iv.  12,  13, 17).  Such 
a  time  there  was  when  the  apostle  Paul  was, 
under  the  instigation  of  Jewish  zealots,  ap- 
prehended and  put  on  his  defenoe.  This, 
according  to  the  ordinary  chronology  of  the 
book  of  Acts,  was  A  D.  60,  the  year  which 
we  have  been  led  to  select,  by  evidence  inde- 
pendent of  the  present  consideration.  And 
it  deserves  notice,  as  tending  to  confirm  this 
conclusion,  that  it  was  by  Jews  from  Asia, 
who  had  probably  come  to  the  feast  of  Pen- 
tecost, the  tumult  was  raised  which  led  to 
the  apostle's  apprehension  (Acts  zxi.  27 ; 
xxiv.  18).  The  ground,  too,  on  which  this  as- 
sault was  made  on  Paul,  was  likely  to  affect 
Peter.  It  was  prompted  by  Jewish  bigotry, 
and  specifically  by  zeal  for  the  law  (xxi.  20, 
21).  Hence  it  appears  probable  that  these 
bigots,  having  raised  Asia  Minor  against 
the  converts  to  Christianity,  had  come  to 
Jerusalem  with  a  design  to  use  all  their 
power  to  suppress  the  rising  and  obnoxious 
sect  The  blow  which  struck  Paul  had  been 
previously  levelled  at  his  Asiatic  converts. 
And  the  evil,  whioh  had  been  already  found 
severe,  threatened  to  be  overwhelming, 
throughout  the  wide  extent  of  country  which 
Peter  had  in  view  in  writing  his  Epistle. 
We  are  thus  led  to  fix  on  the  year  AD.  60 
as  that  in  or  near  which  this  letter  was  pro- 
bably written. 

The  conclusion  at  which  we  have  arrived 
touching  the  date  of  this  Epistle,  finds  sup- 
port from  the  opinion  generally  entertained, 
that  it  was  at  Babylon,  or  8eleucia,  in  Meso- 
potamia, that  it  was  composed.  The  words, 
however,  on  which  this  opinion  rests,  are 
not  without  difficulty  (I  Pet  ▼.  18).  When 
literally  rendered,  they  run  thus  — '  The 
joint-elect  in  Babylon  salutes  you.'  Is  this 
' joint-elect*  (the  word  is  in  the  feminine 
gender)  the  church  (feminine  in  Greek), 
or  Peter's  wife  ?  Even  if  the  former  is  in- 
tended, it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that 
Peter  was  in  Babylon  when  he  wrote  these 
words.  It  is  probable  that  he  was.  The 
probability  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  the 
countries  enumerated  in  the  first  verse  of  the 
first  chapter  occur  in  their  natural  order,  if 
we  suppose  the  writer  to  have  written,  and  so 
contemplated  them,  from  an  Eastern  spot ; 
for  then  we  have  first  the  most  Eastern, 
namely,  Pontus ;  Galatia  next ;  and  so  with 


the  others.  But  if,  as  appears  likely,  Meso- 
potamia was  the  place  whence  Peter  sent  the 
letter,  we  see  no  period  but  one  between  the 
years  50  and  60  when  the  apostle  could  have 
been  so  far  in  the  East 

There  remains  another  question  to  be  an- 
swered— to  whom  was  the  letter  addressed  7 
The  writer  has  determined  this  himself.  The 
Epistle  bears  the  title  of  catholic,  or  general, 
and  hence  many  hare  been  led  to  suppose 
that  it  was  addressed  to  believers  indiscri- 
minately. Were  such  an  interpretation  of  the 
original  term  unavoidable,  we  should  only 
have  here  another  proof  of  the  little  reliance 
there  is  to  be  placed  on  the  titles  borne  by 
the  Biblical  books.  The  word  catholic, 
however,  needs  signify  no  more  than  ge**- 
ral,  in  opposition  to  particular,  implying  a 
document  addressed,  not  to  one  individual 
or  one  church,  but  to  a  number  of  persons,  or 
communities  generally.  In  this  sense  the 
term  is  truly  characteristic  of  the  Epistle,  for 
its  writer  addresses  it  (we  correct  the  transla- 
tion) *  to  the  elect  strangers  of  dispersion  of 
(or  in)  Pontus,  Galatia,'  &c.  (1  Peter  i.  1). 
Who  were  these  elect  strangers  of  dispersion? 
The  term  '  elect'  shows  they  were  Christians; 
the  term  '  dispersion '  points  to  their  having 
been  Jews,  but  Jews  in  foreign  lands ;  the 
term  'strangers'  proves  that  they  were  not 
at  home  in  their  actual  position.  If  we  pot 
these  ideas  together  under  the  aid  of  the 
light  of  history,  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  parties  addressed  were  precisely  thai 
large  and  very  important  body  of  men  for 
ministering  to  whom  Peter's  views  specially 
fitted  him,  namely,  those  who,  before  they 
became  Christians,  had  been  converted,  either 
in  part  or  altogether,  to  Judaism.  8uch  per- 
sons were  •  elect,'  for  they  were  now  Chris- 
tians ;  they  were  <  of  the  dispersion,'  for  they 
had  formerly  consorted  with  the  Jews,  and 
still  may  hare  lived  in  daily  intercourse  with 
them.  They  were  'strangers'  even  in  the 
land  of  their  birth,  for  they  had  lost  their 
Gentile  privileges  on  becoming  Jews,  and 
had  forfeited  the  good- will  of  the  Jews  on 
their  becoming  Christians.  Thus  were  they, 
as  Christians,  '  strangers  and  sojourners,' 
hated  and  persecuted  by  all  around  them— 
by  Gentile  as  apostates,  and  by  Jew  as  rene- 
gades. That  the  word  rendered  •  strangers ' 
may  be  thus  taken  with  a  moral  application, 
appears  from  the  sense  in  whioh  it  is  em- 
ployed in  the  Septuagint  (Genesis  xxiii.  4 ; 
oomp.  Ephes.  ii.  19),  and  especially  by  Pe- 
ter's own  use  of  the  term  (1  Peter  ii.  11) : 
'  Dearly  beloved,  I  beseech  you,  as  ttrangtn 
and  pilgrims,  abstain  from  fleshly  lusts  which 
war  against  the  soul.'  The  churches  or  indi- 
viduals thus  addressed  may  have  been  eon- 
firmed  in  the  faith,  or  even  converted,  by 
both  Paul  and  Peter;  but  the  seed  of  this 
harvest  was  doubtless  sown  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  when  there  were  at  Jerusalem 
numbers  of  such  converts—'  devout  men. 
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dwellers  In  Cappadocla,  in  Pontus,  and 
Asia,'  who  on  that  occasion  received  the 
first  germs  of  troth,  and  became  personally 
acquainted  with  Peter,  then  at  the  head  of 
the  Christian  cause.  Among  these  '  devout 
men'  some  were  from  Mesopotamia;  whence 
we  discover  a  reason  why  Peter  should 
have  proceeded  thither  in  order  to  complete 
and  confirm  bis  own  work. 

The  view  which  has  now  been  taken  is 
the  only  one  by  the  aid  of  which  we  can 
explain  all  the  language  employed  in  the 
letter  descriptive  of  the  condition  of  its 
readers.  That  they  had  been  connected 
with  Judaism,  appears  from  the  nature  of  the 
evidences  employed,  drawn  as  they  are  from 
the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  to  which 
Gentile  converts  would  have  been  insensible. 
Of  especial  force  is  the  passage  (iv.  11) 
where  the  teachers  in  the  church  are  ex- 
pressly enjoined  to  draw  their  doctrines 
from  *  the  oracles  of  God/  that  is  the  Old 
Testament.  We  refer  the  reader  also  to  the 
following  passages: — i.  10,  12  ('angels'), 
19 ;  ii.  6,  9.  But  the  readers  are  so  spoken 
of  that  they  may,  if  not  mutt,  have  been 
Gentiles  also  at  one  period  of  their  lives 
(i.  14;  ii.  10).  How  could  the  following 
words  have  been  addressed  to  them — 'which 
in  time  past  were  not  a  people ' — had  they 
by  birth  formed  a  portion  of  God's  ancient 
people,  the  Israelites  ? 

With  the  light  which  comes  from  these 
positions,  we  can  clearly  understand  the 
import  of  those  passages  in  whioh  the 
apostle  speaks  of  the  sufferings  and  trials 
that  bis  friends  had  to  endure  (i  6,  6; 
iii.  14,  uq. ;  iv.  12, 13 ;  v.  8—10).  Some  of 
the  language  employed  is  peculiarly  fitting 
in  regard  to  Christians  converted  both  from 
heathenism  and  Judaism — those  who  are 
termed  in  Scripture  '  devout  men.'  The 
Gentile  persecution  arose  from  (in  part) 
ill-will  at  the  puritanism  of  the  Christians; 
whence  we  see  the  force  of  the  words  (iv.  8, 
4;  ii.  11,  12).  On  the  other  hand,  the  Ju- 
daisera  reproached  them  not  only  with  being 
Christians — the  mere  fact  of  their  having 
gone  over  to  the  Christian  camp  being 
enough  (iv.  14,  $eq.)—bu\  also  as  having 
thrown  off  a  yoke,  and  assumed  an  unwar- 
rantable licence  (iL  16).  Yet  in  truth  was 
it  '  for  righteousness'  sake'  they  suffered 
(iii.  14),  and  so  might  they  well  take  com* 
fort  (12)  ;  and,  'not  rendering  evil  for  evil' 
(9),  be  ready  to  maintain  the  truth  with 
promptitude  and  meekness  (15),  'having  a 
good  conscience,  that  whereas  they  speak 
evil  of  you  as  evil-doers,  they  may  be 
ashamed  that  falsely  accuse  your  good  con- 
versation in  Christ'  (16).  That  the  com- 
bination of  adverse  influences  to  which  wo 
have  referred  was  sufficient  to  justify  the 
strong  language  employed  by  the  writer  as 
descriptive  of  the  sufferings  of  his  friends, 
will  not  be  questioned  by  those  who  know 


how  bitter  were  the  Jewish  zealots  In  their 
opposition  to  the  primitive  Christians,  and 
call  to  mind  that  all  the  social  and  official 
influence  of  heathenism  was  employed  to 
crush  the  infant  church.  These  Jewish 
converts  would  be  a  mark  for  every  one  to 
shoot  at ;  the  pagan,  as  a  hater  of  those  new 
superstitions ;  he  who  remained  faithful  to  the 
law  of  Moses,  as  one  who  was  both  proud  and 
afraid—proud  of  his  privileges,  and  afraid  the 
new  system  was  rendering  them  insecure; 
and  he  also  who  had  joined  himself  to  the 
Jewish  church,  who,  as  a  new  convert,  must 
show  his  zeal  against  the  Christians  in  order 
to  avoid  suspicion.  Gentile  Christians  would 
be  less  despised  and  ill-treated  than  these 
'elect  strangers  of  dispersion/  for  they  had 
changed  their  opinions  but  once,  and  had 
made  enemies  of  none  but  their  fellow- 
countrymen,  the  heathen ;  but  Jewish  con- 
verts were  first  contemned  by  the  Gentiles 
for  going  over  to  Judaism,  and  then  by  the 
Jews  for  passing  on  to  Christianity.  The 
faithful  Jew  considered  himself  insulted,  as 
well  as  his  faith  dishonoured,  by  those  whom 
Peter  specially  addressed  ;  while  Gentiles 
were  ready  to  reproach  with  instability  those 
who  had  made  two,  and  might  make  more, 
fundamental  changes  in  their  lives. 

From  these  remarks  the  aim  of  the  letter 
appears  obvious.  It  was  designed  to  instruct 
and  strengthen  these  Gentile  Jewish  converts 
under  their  manifold  trials  and  persecutions 
(i.  6, 7 ;  iv.  19) ;  and  in  particular  to  enforce 
those  moral  qualities  which  such  a  state  of 
outward  evil  rendered  specially  important 
among  followers  of  Christ  (ii.  11 ;  iii.  8,  9 ; 
iv.  8,  uq.).  For  the  purposes  which  he 
had  in  view,  the  writer  lays  a  solid  founda- 
tion in  Christian  doctrine,  and  gives  pecu- 
liar prominence  to  the  sufferings  of  Jesus  as 
a  fact  calculated  to  afford  both  light  and 
strength  to  those  who  were,  in  the  providence 
of  God,  called  to  suffer  for  his  cause  (ii.  2), 
$eq.;  iii.  18;  iv.  ]).  The  Epistle,  indeed, 
has  a  very  general  bearing  on  the  Christian 
life,  and  is  peculiarly  emphatio  in  enforcing 
the  necessity  of  inward  purity  and  holiness 
(i.  18,  sso.).  In  truth  it  is  of  especial  value, 
as  affording  a  very  striking  instance  of  the 
union  of  doctrine  and  exhortation,  motive 
and  duty,  religion  and  morality,  light,  im- 
pulse, and  guidance ;  and  if  Peter  was  led  to 
compose  it  in  consequence  of  the  sufferings 
inflicted  on  those  over  whom  he  was  bound 
to  exert  a  special  supervision,  we  may,  with 
devout  gratitude,  look  on  this  short  but  most 
valuable  letter  as  not  the  least  striking 
among  illustrations  of  the  way  in  which  God 
converts  transient  evil  into  permanent  and 
increasing  good. 

The  letter  is  too  short  and  too  simple  to 
require  analysis.  The  reader  can  ascertain 
its  oontents  in  a  few  minutes;  but  their  fall 
import  and  great  and  benign  tendencies 
demand  years  of  growing  excellence  in  order 
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to  be  comprehended;  and  the  more  folly 
they  are  understood  in  this  life,  the  higher 
will  be  the  blessings  which  they  will  contri- 
bute to  the  next.  The  passage  found  in  iii. 
19 — 21,  wears,  to  our  judgment,  the  air  of 
an  interpolation,  being  foreign  to  the  high 
and  simple  spirit  of  the  letter,  and  breaking 
the  current  of  thought,  without  adding  any 
illustration.  The  same  remarks,  in  a  modi- 
fied sense,  may  be  made  of  iv.  6. 

This  scripture  bears  indirect  evidenoe  to 
an  important  historical  fact,  namely,  that 
within  the  apostolic  age  a  close  intercommu- 
nion existed  between  churches  and  indi- 
viduals spread  over  a  wide  extent  of  country. 
The  letter  is  addressed  to  persons  who  dwelt 
from  the  eastern  part  of  the  Euxine  to  the 
JEgean  sea.  Between  these  persons  there 
must,  in  consequence,  haye  existed  a  close 
and  constant  intercourse.  The  cause  of  this 
may  be  found  in  the  organisation  of  the 
Jewish  church,  which  was  adopted,  em- 
ployed, and  improved  by  the  first  Christians. 
But  if  such  an  intercommunion  prevailed  as 
is  implied  in  the  sending  to  these  readers  of 
a  common  letter,  then  was  there  in  existence 
a  guarantee  against  the  reception  and  preva- 
lence, in  primitive  days,  of  supposititious 
writings,  had  the  state  of  mind  for  producing 
such  then  existed ;  and  a  means  by  which 
the  formation  of  a  collection  of  Christian 
writings  might,  in  process  of  time,  be  se- 
curely made. 

The  composition  whioh  bears  the  name  of 
the  Second  EpistU  of  Peter,  lies  under  the 
strong  suspicion  of  having  failed  to  be 
recognised  by  the  Christian  church  in  its 
earliest  and  best  days.  So  far  as  our  evi- 
denoe goes,  it  is  among  the  Alexandrine 
fathers  that  the  Epistle  makes  its  first  ap- 
pearance. It  is  not  till  the  time  of  Clemens 
of  Alexandria  (A.D.  189)  that  any  language 
is  found  which  can  possibly  be  understood 
to  refer  to  this  letter ;  yet  the  words  which 
that  writer  employs  do  not  necessarily  imply 
that  he  was  acquainted  with  it,  and  are  of 
bo  general  a  character  that  they  may  have 
been  taken  from  the  same  source  as  that 
whence  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  himself 
borrowed,  Origen  is  the  first  who  mentions 
the  letter,  but  as  being  corrupted ;  nor  did 
he  venture  to  make  use  of  it.  Eusebius 
places  it  among  the  disputed  books.  The 
Syrian  church  denied  it  a  place  in  their 
canon.  Irenaeus,  Tertullian,  Cyprian,  and 
other  church  fathers  of  the  third  century, 
did  not  make  use  of  the  letter.  Didymns 
declared  it  to  be  spurious;  and  Jerome, 
while  he  received  it  himself,  said  it  was 
regarded  by  most  as  not  authentic.  Only  in 
the  fourth  century  was  it  that  the  Epistle 
began  to  acquire  authority,  at  the  end  of 
which  the  church  received  it  into  its  canon. 
From  the  fifth  century  all,  except  the  Syrian 
Christians,  seem  to  have  acquiesced  in  this 
decision;  bat  tail  decision  is  too  late  to  be 


of  much  critical  value.  An 
authorities,  Semler,  Schmidt,  Eiehhorn,  De 
Wette,  Guerike,  Schott,  Neander,  and  Cred- 
ner,  are  in  accordance  with  the  opinion  of 
the  early  church.  Lardner,  however,  with 
other  eminent  divines,  contends  thai  Peter 
was  its  author;  while  Olshansen  says  that 
no  certain  conclusion  can  be  formed  on  the 
point. 

Some  of  the  considerations  diet  have  been 
brought  against  its  authenticity  axe  of  little, 
if  any,  weight  Others,  however,  will  be 
allowed  by  candid  judges  to  have  consider- 
able force.  The  sort  of  effort  made  by  Che 
writer  to  cause  himself  to  be  recognised  as 
Peter  (i.  1, 13—18 ;  iii.  1,  2, 15),  wants  the 
simplicity  and  unconsciousness  of  the  apos- 
tolic mind.  The  studious  averment  that  the 
writer  had  *  not  followed  cunningly-devised 
fables*  (2  Pet  ii.  16),  implies  that  there 
existed  those  who  charged  Christianity  with 
having  such  an  origin ;  but  the  charge  of 
fable  was  a  late  invention  of  the  assailants 
of  the  gospel,  and  could  not  have  been  made 
while  eye-witnesses  abounded,  and  the  en- 
thusiasm they  occasioned  prevailed  on  every 
hand.  The  distinct  assertion  of  the  purity 
of  apostolic  doctrine  (i.  12;  Hi.  1,  2),  points 
to  a  state  of  opinion  in  both  writer  and 
reader  which  could  hardly  have  had  an 
existence  within  the  period  of  Peter's  exist- 
ence. The  corruption  of  doctrine  and  morals 
that  is  implied  (ii.  1,  12—15;  17—22),  is 
too  extreme,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
spoken  of  is  too  bitter,  to  fall  within  the 
history  or  the  tone  of  the  apostolic  age.  The 
state  of  mind  indicated  in  regard  to  the 
second  coming  of  Christ,  carries  the  Epistle 
down  to  a  later,  if  not  a  much  later,  period 
than  that  of  Peter  (iii.  a— 5,  8 — 10).  The 
words, ' Where  is  the  promise  of  his  coming? 
for  since  the  fathers  fell  asleep  all  thing! 
continue  as  from  the  foundation  of  the 
world '  (iii.  4),  imply  that  at  least  one  gene- 
ration had  passed  away  since  the  age  of 
miracles  had  come  to  a  dose ;  and,  conse- 
quently, that  all  the  apostles  were  now  m 
their  graves ;  while  the  effort  of  the  writer  to 
give  a  spiritual  meaning  to  the  second  ap- 
pearance (iii.  8,  no.) — an  effort  which  could 
not  have  been  made,  and  was  not  made,  till 
the  expectation  of  hie  personal  appearance 
had  been  disappointed,  assailed,  and  de- 
fended, points  also  to  a  late  day  for  the 
composition  of  the  letter.  The  epithet 
• holy/  applied  to  the  mount  of  Transfigura- 
tion (i.  18),  combines  with  the  statements 
in  the  long  and  apparently  interpolated  pat- 
sage  (ii.  £—19), — so  similar  to  a  paasage  in 
Jude  (6,  *eq.),  that  they  seem  to  have  been 
taken  from  such  a  common  source  aa  Alex- 
andria, with  its  corruptions,  was  likely  to 
supply, — to  carry  the  critical  reader  down 
into  a  time  when  reverence  for  localities  and 
the  traditions  of  the  Jewish  doctors  began 
to  find  prevalence,  sullying  the  virgin  purity 
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of  the  church,  and  preparing  the  way  for 
muoh  spiritual  harlotry.     In  no  undisputed 
Christian   writing  do  we  find  the  express 
declaration  made  here  (iii.  5,  7, 10,  12),  that 
the  world  arose  from  water,   and  was  to 
perish  by  fire.    The  manner  in  which  Paul's 
writings  are  spoken  of  betrays  the  lateness 
of  the  composition.    The  direct  blame  be- 
stowed on  Paul  is  unlike  the  spirit  of  for- 
bearance and  true  Christian  meekness  and 
charity  that  prevails  in  the  First  Epistle  of 
Peter.    It  is  stated  that  Paul  wrote  to  the 
readers  of  the  Second  Epistle  a  letter,  of  which 
history  knows  nothing.    It  is  implied  that 
PauVs  Epistles  generally  were  so  well  known 
in  Asia  Minor,  as  to  afford  a  suitable  subject 
for  critical  remark ;  which  could  hardly  have 
been  the  case  within  the  life-time  of  Peter. 
Still  more  the  words, '  The  other  Scriptures' 
(iii.  16),  cannot  well  be  understood,  except 
on  the  hypothesis  that  a  collection  of  Chris- 
tian writings,  a  canon,  was  already  in  exist- 
ence, which  is  unsupported  by  history  and 
opposed  to  what  is  probable.    The  entire 
Epistle  shows  that  it  was  written  in  a  period 
of  declension,  debate,  false  teaching,  and 
corrupt  practice,  which  must  be  dated  long 
after  the  death  of  Peter.    The  depravation 
of  morals  especially,  which  is  most  clearly 
implied,  could  have  had  no  existence  in  the 
primitive  age ;  for  instance,  the  corrupters  of 
doctrine  are  said  to  make  a  merchandise  of 
the  faithful  through  eovetousness  (ii.  1,  8), 
a  most  shameful  act,  prompted  by  a  most 
disgraceful  motive,  for  which  there  was  no  op- 
portunity, and,  as  far  as  we  know,  no  room 
for  display,  within  the  apostolic  age.    It  has, 
indeed,  been  supposed  that  these  and  other 
similar  words,  being  prophetic,  refer  to  some 
distant  state  of  things ;  but  the  tenor  of  the 
Epistle  shows  that  it  was  of  present  realities 
that  the  author  wrote.  The  Epistle  was  obvi- 
ously designed  to  meet  the  objections  of  those 
who,  in  denying  the  second  appearance  of 
Christ,  denied  *  the  Lord  that  bought  them'  (ii. 
1 ;  iii.  1,  at?.) ;  who,  if  answered  in  the  way  of 
argument,  are  also  denounced  in  a  most 
unapostolic  manner,  as,  to  cite  no  others,  in 
words  which  dearly  imply  that  it  is  an 
existent,  if  not  a  long  pre-existent,  state  of 
tilings  mat  the  writer  contemplates,  *  whose 
judgment  now  of  a  long  time  lingereth  not, 
and  their  damnation  alumbereth not'  (ii.  3). 
While,  however,  the  tenor  of  the  Epistle 
generally  is  not  such  as  Peter  or  any  apostle 
was  capable  of  giving  expression  to,  the  pas- 
sage which  is  found  in  i.  1 — 8,  is  in  the 
spirit  and  after  the  manner  of  the  best  parts 
of  the  New  Testament ;  and,  if  it  proceeded 
from  the  hand  of  one  who  assumed  Peter's 
name,  serves  to  show  how  deep  and  inefface- 
able was  the  impression  which  the  gospel  in 
its  purity  and  power  made  on  the  first  gene- 
radons  of  the  church.    But  whether  the 
leader  agrees  or  not  with    the   primitive 
ehureh  in  doubting  or  denying  the  authenti* 
VoLII. 


city  of  the  Second  Epistle  of  Peter,  he  will 
now  cease  to  wonder  that  suspicions  should 
have  prevailed,  and  can  hardly  fail  to  hold 
in  higher  estimation  the  judgment  of  that 
church,  when  it  is  in  favour  of  Christian 
writings,  seeing  that  its  approbation  was  not 
hasty,  without  reason,  or  indiscriminate. 

PHARISEES,  8ADDUCEES,  and  ES- 
SENES,  are  names  of  three  Jewish  sects 
that  flourished  in  the  time  of  our  Lord,  and 
whose  origin  cannot  be  carried  back  till 
some  period  after  the  return  from  the  exile 
at  Babylon.  In  human  progress,  the  rise 
of  sects  seems  an  inevitable  phenomenon. 
When  once  the  intellect  has  acquired  predo- 
minance, and  in  proportion  to  its  degree  of 
prevalence,  sects  must  come  into  existence. 
Independence  and  individuality  are  qualities 
of  intellectual  exertion;  and  independence 
and  individuality  are  the  immediate  precur- 
sors of  sects.  If  men  in  general  have  begun 
to  think  each  for  himself;  differences  of  opi- 
nion are  a  necessary  consequence.  These 
diversities  will  take  a  form  in  obedience  to 
certain  controlling  influences,  general  as 
well  as  powerful  in  their  operation.  Minds, 
therefore,  cluster  together;  certain  modes  of 
thought  become  prevalent;  and,  under  the 
power  of  individual  thinking  and  the  power 
of  social  tendencies  combined,  sects  must  of 
necessity  be  formed.  The  result  is  aided  by 
that  antagonism  which  never  fails  in  social 
life.  The  very  energy  of  a  newly-formed 
sect  leads  to  extremes,  in  which  truth  may 
be  so  much  exaggerated  as  to  pass  into 
falsehood.  An  earnest  advocacy,  however, 
of  certain  opinions,  provokes  opposition. 
Tour  materialism  calls  forth  my  transcen- 
dental theories.  Plato  and  Aristotle  stand  to 
each  other  in  the  relation  of  eause  and  effect 

Where,  however,  religion  is  the  predomi- 
nant influence,  it  is  only  at  a  late  period  that 
sects  can  come  into  existence.  Beligion,  in 
its  essence,  is  too  spontaneous,  too  simple, 
too  intense,  and  too  absorbing,  to  allow, 
muoh  more  to  originate,  sects.  Beligion 
believes,  loves,  and  adores.  Sects  scrutinise 
and  debate.  The  former  tranquilly  enjoys 
communion  with  Ood.  The  latter,  with 
noise  and  disturbance,  encompasses  sea  and 
land  to  make  proselytes.  In  a  religion 
which,  like  Christianity,  has  to  unite  in  one 
offering  to  Ood  the  homage  of  the  head  and 
the  homage  of  the  heart,  sects  may  present 
an  intermediate  state  through  which  society 
must  pass ;  but,  like  other  transition-periods, 
they  are  attended  with  confusion  and  pain, 
the  duration  of  which  those  may  well  wish 
shortened  whose  chief  aim  is  to  worship 
Ood  'in  the  beauty  of  holiness '  (Ps.  xxix.  2). 

It  is,  however,  an  attestation  to  the  pure 
religiousness  of  the  early  periods  of  Hebrew 
history,  that  the  sects  to  which  we  have 
referred  arose  not  before  the  decline  of  the 
national  polity.  And  the  lateness  of  their 
origin  is  in  agreement  with  the  general 
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statement*  and  implications  of  Hebrew  his- 
tory, which  sets  forth,  under  its  severs! 
phases,  the  progress  of  the  religious  prin- 
ciple in  the  formation  of  a  people,  and  in 
the  development  of  the  great  idea  of  the 
Divine  unity.  Had  these  sects  appeared  in 
the  time  of  Moses,  or  even  David,  they 
would  have  indicated  the  then  comparative 
weakness  of  the  religious  sentiment,  and  so 
made  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  give  a 
consistent  account  of  the  origin  and  internal 
history  of  the  nation.  It  was  not  till  the 
great  work  given  it  of  Providenoe  to  do  was 
in  the  main  accomplished,  that  the  sects 
eame  forth  in  a  tangible  and  compact  form. 
Nor  was  it  until  the  need  had  arisen  of  a 
dispersive  rather  than  a  conservative  power, 
that  there  appeared  those  sects  or  schools 
among  the  Jews,  which,  by  their  very  nature, 
like  all  sects,  were  fitted,  not  so  much  for 
the  discovery  of  truth  as  the  propagation 
of  opinions.  8ects  might  aid  in  dissemi- 
nating a  monotheism,  to  whose  rise  they 
could  contribute  nothing.  They  could  also, 
and  they  did,  work  powerfully  by  their 
divellent  and  disorganising  efficiencies  to 
break  up  a  social  oondition,  which,  having 
performed  its  functions,  was  to  pass  away, 
and  give  place  to  a  higher  development  of 
spiritual  life.  As,  however,  a  soil  of  peculiar 
adaptation  is  prepared  by  materials  brought 
from  distant  parts,  so  was  this  modification 
of  Hebrew  religiousness,  which  had  a  special 
mission  to  fulfil,  brought  into  existence  by 
foreign  admixtures,  in  which  Greece  as  well 
as  Babylon  contributed  its  share.  In  one  of 
its  aspects,  indeed,  Hebrew  sectism  was  a 
natural  growth  of  the  soil  of  Palestine. 
Like  all  religious  systems,  Mosaism,  in  con- 
tinuing a  strong  conservative  influence,  fa- 
voured that  retrospeotiveness  of  thought  and 
feeling  which  is  the  element  out  of  which 
tradition  springs.  Hence  there  may  be  some 
truth  in  the  allegation  of  the  Pharisees,  that 
the  traditions  which  they  held  ran  back  to 
the  primitive  fathers  of  Israel ;  and  hence 
we  learn  how  it  was  that  the  sect  of  the  Pha- 
risees was  the  first  to  make  its  appearance. 
To  that  tradition,  however,  the  Pharisees 
adhered.  Of  it  they  were  the  avowed  ex- 
ponents and  professors.  By  it  they  intro- 
duced a  system  of  speculative  thought  and 
minute  outward  observance,  which  overlaid 
the  law  when  it  did  not  supersede  it,  and 
which  served  to  bring  them  into  veneration 
with  the  people ;  who,  when  uncultivated,  are 
always  more  favourably  disposed  towards  an 
ample  than  a  scanty  creed,  and  readily  yield 
their  hearts  and  lend  their  influence  to  high- 
sounding  words  and  lofty  pretensions.  In 
forming  their  system,  the  Pharisees,  it  may 
be  unconsciously,  borrowed  largely  from  the 
doctrines  of  Zoroaster,  which,  by  forced  me- 
thods of  interpretation,  they  endeavoured  to 
bring  into  accordance  with  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tares,  and  so  gave  birth  to  a  compound  of 


heterogeneous  elements,  which  may  have 
been  more  impressive  to  the  imagination 
than  the  old  Hebrew  simplicity,  but  which, 
for  want  of  unity  and  truth,  could  not  long 
subsist,  could  not  work  beneficially  on  the 
public  mind,  and  did  not  fail  to  aid  forward 
the  corruption  of  national  manners  and  the 
downfal  of  the  state. 

It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  the  exact  tune 
when  these  schools  first  arose.  Hie  period 
immediately  after  the  return  from  Babylon 
was  inspired  by  too  strong  a  Hebrew  refor- 
matory feeling  to  give  much  scope  to  their 
development  Tet  as  soon  as  this  enthu- 
siasm began  to  subside,  novelty  and  fashion 
would  recommend  the  newly-imported  foreign 
influences,  which  were  the  more  acceptable 
because  they  had  the  appearance  of  giving 
a  higher  and  more  spiritual  meaning  to  the 
Mosaic  doctrines.  In  the  time  of  Jonathan 
(161  A.  0.),  however,  as  we  learn  from  Jo~ 
sephus  (Antiq.  xiii.  5,  0),  the  three  sects 
above  mentioned  were  in  existence,  and  mat 
in  such  a  shape  as  to  carry  the  mind  back 
many  years  for  their  origin. 

Tht  PKaristet  bear  their  chief  character- 
istic in  their  name,  which,  from  a  word  de- 
noting *  to  separate,'  marks  them  out  as  die 
•lite  of  Hebrew  society,  the  men  of  note  and 
distinction,  whose  motto,  in  the  words  of 
Horace,  might  have  been— 

1  Odi  profturam  valgus 
Etaroeo;' 
or,  in  the  accurately  descriptive  terms  of 
Jesus,  *  they  trusted  in  themselves,  and  de- 
spised others'  (Luke  xviii.  9) ;  men  of  whose 
oharaeter  is  found  in  the  Bible  as  early  as 
the  days  of  Isaiah  (lxr.  6 ;  lxvi  17).  This, 
which  was  the  fundamental  quality  of  the 
Pharisees,  and  which,  setting  them  form 
as  persons  of  extraordinary  parts,  supe- 
rior intelligence,  possessed  of  a  higher 
knowledge,  a  lofty  and  satisfactory  method 
of  interpreting  the  sacred  writings,  a  tran- 
scendental philosophy,  whioh,  despising  com- 
mon sense  as  a  tame,  vulgar  thing,  could  solve 
all  questions  and  expound  hitherto  unknown 
truths, — made  them  *  the  observed  of  all  ob- 
servers,' the  oracles  of  the  day,  the  only  true  in- 
terpreters of  Judaism.  This  affectation  of  sin- 
gularity and  scornful  assumption  distinguish 
mem  from  the  lowly,  humane,  and  loving 
spirit  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  by  whom  they  were 
very  severely  reprehended,  and  whose  teach- 
ings and  practice  ran  in  direct  opposition  to 
theirs  (Luke  v.  80;  xviii.  11).  Actuated 
by  this  arrogant  self-esteem,  and  asserting 
and  relying  on  the  authority  of  tradition  as 
of  equal  value  with  the  written  word,  which, 
by  minute  verbal  and  allegorical  fancies, 
they  forced  into  some  appearance  of  har- 
mony with  their  philosophical  and  tradi- 
tional lore,  the  Pharisees  formed  a  system  of 
opinions  of  whioh  the  chief  points  were,  L 
There  is  a  destiny  or  divine  providenoe,  an 
order  of  things  established  of  God,  to  whioh 
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men  are  subject,  yet  in  such  a  way  that  they 
remain  morally  free,  capable  of  choosing  evil 
or  good,  and,  as  each,  responsible  for  their 
conduct  II.  The  soul  of  man  is  immortal, 
and  after  death,  in  the  case  of  the  righteous, 
receives  doe  reward,  and  at  some  period  will 
return  to  earth,  clad  in  a  new  body ;  while 
the  souls  of  the  wicked  remain  for  ever  be* 
neath  the  earth,  in  Scheoi,  there  to  suffer 
everlasting  punishment.  This  doctrine  dif- 
fers from  that  of  the  Greek  metempsychosis, 
or  transmigration  of  souls,  being,  in  truth, 
a  resurrection,  a  re-appearance  of  the  soul 
in  another  body  (Matt.  ziv.  2).  After  per- 
haps the  lapse  of  ages  (Joseph.  Jew.  War, 
iii.  8,  5),  the  ancient  Pharisees  did  not  ad- 
mit the  resurrection  of  the  body,  but  solely 
the  revival  of  the  soul,  which,  whether  good 
or  bad,  remained  for  a  time  in  the  nether 
world  (Antiq.  xviii.  1,  8 ;  compare,  however, 
J.  W.  iii.  8,  5).  To  this  doctrine  were  at- 
tached diverse  popular  beliefs  respecting 
paradise  and  hell,  borrowed  from  the  Chal- 
deans and  Persians.  Paradise  was  called  Gan- 
eden, '  Garden  of  Eden,'  and  hell,  Gu*-hinnom. 
III.  There  exist  beings  of  a  nature  superior 
to  the  human,  pure  spirits,  intermediate  be- 
tween God  and  men,  and  called  messengers  of 
God,  or  angels :  these  are  good  and  bad;  the 
former  are  guardians  of  human  beings,  the  lat- 
ter evil  spirits,  demons,  who  inflict  on  our  race 
all  kinds  of  ill  (Acts  zziii.  8).  Joseph  us 
(J.  W.  vii.  6,  8)  sees  in  demons  the  souls  of 
wicked  men,  who,  after  their  death,  come  to 
torment  the  living.  In  the  Talmud,  as  in 
the  New  Testament,  angels  and  demons  per- 
form an  important  part;  and  it  is  evident 
that  the  popular  faith  of  the  Jews  had  to  a 
certain  point  adopted  the  dualism  of  the 
Parses,  which  was  made  subordinate  to  the 
Mosaio  monotheism.  The  ancient  doctrine 
of  angels  found  in  the  Hebrew  literature  was 
both  augmented  and  corrupted  by  the  Itedt, 
or  celestial  messengers  of  Zoroaster.  Un- 
der the  influence  of  his  doctrine,  prominence 
and  currency  were  given  to  the  idea  of  one 
great  rebellious  angel,  the  enemy  of  man- 
kind, termed  Satan,  or  Adversary,  the  Ahri- 
man  of  the  Zend-Avesta.  This  Satan  was 
surrounded  by  a  kind  of  demoniacal  aristo- 
cracy, wicked  angels  and  demons,  resem- 
bling the  Dewt  of  Ahriman ;  at  whose  head 
were  seven  princes  or  archangels — the  seven 
Persian  Anuchaspandas,  of  whom  Ormuzd, 
their  creator,  was  the  first  Allusion  to 
these  is  thought  to  be  made  in  the  book  ot 
Daniel  (x.  13;  xii.  I;  comp.  Apoc.  viii.  2). 
These  elevated  beings  were  regarded  as 
severally  the  protectors  of  different  nations 
and  empires.  This  doctrine  of  angels  re- 
ceived far  greater  development  under  per- 
verted forms  of  Christianity  and  among  the 
Cabbalists  (1  Tim.  iv.  I). 

As  to  religious  practices,  the  Pharisees 
observed  a  crowd  of  ceremonies  not  required 
in  the  written  word.    These  customs  were 


introduced  bit  by  bit,  and  gradually  acquired 
a  religious  authority ;  being,  in  many  cases, 
regulations  made  by  the  Jewish  doctors  to 
be,  as  they  termed  it,  '  a  hedge  around  the 
law'  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xiii.  10,  6),  with  which 
they  were  in  appearance  connected  by  means 
of  a  system  of  interpretation  rather  ingeni- 
ous than  sound.  They  concerned  social  as 
well  as  religious  life — a  distinction,  how- 
ever, which  was  scarcely  known  among  the 
ancient  Israelites.  At  a  later  period,  these 
regulations  and  observances  were  collected 
into  one  body,  termed  the  Mishna —  as  the 
word  indicates,  the  second  (law).  Origi- 
nally, the  opinion  seems  to  have  prevailed 
that  these  practices  were  but  means  for  ex- 
citing and  sustaining  the  religious  sentiment, 
while  in  their  ideal  the  Pharisees  taught  the 
necessity  of  a  righteous  and  austere  mode 
of  life;  whence  Josephus  compares  them 
with  the  Stoics  (Life,  2).  But  in  time,  the 
importance  that  was  attached  to  the  outward 
act  and  the  ceaseless  practice  of  minute 
observances,  such  as  ablutions,  fasts,  pray- 
ers, &c,  overpowered,  and  eventually  de- 
stroyed, true  practical  piety,  whioh  was  su- 
perseded by  a  scrupulous  and  self-glorifying 
attention  to  mere  matters  of  form,  the  ra- 
ther because  such  outward  demonstrations 
of  pre-eminent  sanctity  dazzled  the  eyes 
and  won  the  admiration  of  the  multitude, 
which  the  Pharisees  studiously  courted,  and 
over  which  they  held  supreme  dominion. 
The  corruption  of  their  doctrine,  the  abuse 
of  their  power,  and  the  hollowness  of  their 
pretences,  caused  the  Pharisees  to  degene- 
rate so  much,  that  in  the  days  of  the  Re- 
deemer their  name  was  almost  synonymous 
with  hypocrite.  Even  the  Talmud,  whioh 
may  be  considered  as  the  expression  of 
their  doctrine  in  its  most  extended  form, 
contains  ample  grounds  for  their  condem- 
nation :  it  enumerates  seven  classes  of  Pha- 
risees, and,  bringing  into  relief  their  hypo- 
crisy, absurdity,  and  arrogance,  allows  only 
one  to  be  animated  by  a  sincere  love  of  God 
and  virtue. 

Ths  Saddueees — so  called  from  a  Hebrew 
word  signifying  righteous,  or  from  Zadok,  the 
name  of  their  founder — were  the  adversaries 
of  the  Pharisees  in  those  points  chiefly  which 
constituted  the  peculiarities  of  the  latter.  I. 
They  therefore  rejected  all  doctrines  which 
were  not  formally  written  down,  either  in 
the  Pentateuch  or  the  Prophets,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  refused  to  acknowledge  oral 
tradition.  II.  They  denied  destiny,  or  di- 
vine providence,  in  such  a  manner  that  they 
did  not  allow  to  it  any  sway  over  the  lot  of 
individuals,  all  whose  actions  were,  they  as- 
serted, perfectly  free,  and  who  in  each  case 
were  the  fabricators  of  their  own  good  or  ill. 
In  virtue  of  this  principle,  they  were  severe 
judges  of  human  actions,  and  less  inclined 
to  indulgence  than  the  Pharisees,  who  em* 
ployed  great  circumspection  in  the  applios- 
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tion  of  legs)  penalties  (Acts  v.  17,  34.  Jo- 
seph. Antiq.  xiii.  10,  6 ;  xx.  9,  1).  It  is  said 
that  the  Sadduoees,  daring  a  certain  time, 
gave  ascendancy  to  the  law  of  retaliation — 
'  an  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth ' 
—which,  according  to  the  interpretation  of 
the  Pharisees,  was  to  be  taken  in  the  sense 
of  a  pecuniary  compensation.  These  prin- 
ciples acted  also  on  the  personal  character 
of  the  Sadducees,  who  in  private  life  were 
reserved,  cold,  and  repulsive.  III.  The  Sad- 
ducees denied  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
and  consequently  the  resurrection,  as  well 
as  future  rewards  and  punishments.  IV. 
Admitting  the  existence  of  Ood,  they  denied 
that  of  spirits  and  angels,  whether  good  or 
bad  (Acts  xxlii.  8),  interpreting  allegorically 
the  celestial  appearances  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture, on  the  allegation  that  angels  do  not 
enter  into  the  doctrines  taught  by  Moses. 

The  lofty  and  self-sufficient  bearing  of  the 
Sadducees,  as  well  as  their  sceptical  tenden- 
cies and  reliance  on  their  intellect, — those 
principles,  too,  which  made  them  place  hap- 
piness in  the  enjoyment  of  earthly  good, 
caused  them  to  find  their  chief  supporters 
among  the  opulent ;  while  wealth  on  its  part 
attracted  men  of  their  qualities,  and  tended 
to  make  those  qualities  worse,  in  making 
them  more  decided  and  influential.  The 
same  causes  kept  the  Sadducees  in  a  mino- 
rity that  was  more  or  less  mastered  and 
ruled  by  the  Pharisees  and  the  multitude. 
The  former  were  not  excluded  from  public 
offices,  but  when  in  possession  of  them  they 
were  more  or  less  controlled  by  their  popu- 
lar antagonists,  so  that  their  tenure  of  power 
was  neither  safe  nor  prolonged.  As  repre- 
senting the  negative  element  of  society,  they 
could  do  little  more  than  check  the  rapid 
tide  of  social  corruption ;  and  though  pleas 
of  reform  and  restitution  gave  them  from 
time  to  time  influence  over  the  public  mind, 
yet  their  hold  on  its  sympathies  was  too 
weak,  and  their  satisfaction  of  its  wants  too 
defective,  to  allow  them  to  retain  power,  or 
work  to  any  great  results  for  national  rege- 
neration. Could  Israel  have  been  saved  by 
calmly-made  promises  of  the  revival  of  the 
Mosaic  law,  the  Sadducees,  with  their  high 
and  severe  rationalistic  culture,  would  have 
achieved  its  redemption.  As  it  was,  they  add 
another  to  the  instances  which  prove  that 
nothing  short  of  new  thoughts  and  heroic 
sympathies  can  develop  the  power  that  ar- 
rests the  process  of  decomposition  and  kin- 
dles new  life  in  the  decaying  frame  of  society. 

Contradistinguished  from  the  Pharisees 
and  Sadducees  were  the  third  school,  the 
Essenes,  whose  Chaldean  name,  signifying, 
probably,  healers,  is  similar  in  import  with 
that  borne  by  an  Egyptian  branch  of  the 
same  stock,  denominated  by  a  Greek  term, 
Therapeute,  or  physicians,  that  is  of  the  soul. 
Disagreeing  with  the  Sadduoees  in  their  ne- 
gations, they  cultivated  *  virtue  yet  more 


severe  than  they;  and,  while  adopting  the 
positive  views  of  the  Pharisees,  they  shun- 
ned their  vices,  and,  living  in  small  commu- 
nities in  towns  and  villages,  especially  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Dead  sea,  they  gave  them- 
selves up  to  a  life  of  alternate  contemplation 
and  active  beneficence.  Some  diversities 
there  may  have  been  among  them,  making 
their  manner  of  living  more  or  less  ascetic ; 
but  they  had  for  their  common  aim  their 
own  spiritual  improvement  and  the  im- 
provement of  their  fellow-men.  The  Egyp- 
tian Therapeuts)  were  more  inclined  to  aus- 
terities and  self-mortification,  while  they  also 
indulged  in  speculations  which  give  them 
the  character  of  philosophers  rather  than 
practical  moralists.  The  former  kept  up  a 
more  or  less  intimate  connection  with  the 
world ;  the  latter,  sundering  themselves  from 
men  and  things,  and  yielding  their  minds  to 
those  dreamy  reveries  which  are  so  grateful 
to  the  Eastern  temperament,  were  at  once 
the  monks  and  the  schoolmen  of  their  day. 
Their  retirement  from  the  turmoil,  angry 
debates,  low  passions,  and  painful  colli- 
sions incident  to  a  period  of  national  dege- 
neracy, was  a  natural  resource  for  men  of 
pure  and  pious  hearts,  who,  according  to 
their  dispositions,  would  be  induced  to  go 
occasionally  forth  from  their  calm  retreats 
with  the  desire  of  healing  public  wounds, 
or  be  driven  in  despair  into  the  inmost  re- 
cesses of  seclusion,  that  they  might  find 
peace  and  comfort  in  the  tranquil,  if  not 
bright,  world  of  thought  We  need,  there- 
fore, feel  no  surprise  that  Josephus,  in  the 
valuable  account  he  has  given  of  the  Essenes 
(J.  W.  ii.  8),  makes  their  number  to  amount 
to  some  four  thousand. 

That  this  sect  had  in  general  a  philo- 
sophical character,  and  that  they  were  dis- 
satisfied with  the  actual  condition  of  society, 
particularly  in  its  distribution  of  property, 
appears  from  the  fact,  that  while  they  con- 
stituted themselves  into  separate  communi- 
ties, they  had  all  things  in  common.  Those 
who  entered  the  body  brought  with  them  all 
their  property.  The  goods  of  the  society,  ad- 
ministered by  officers,  belonged  to  all  the 
members,  who  thus,  equally  enjoying  the 
common  possessions,  were  neither  rich  nor 
poor.  Between  different  communities  there 
existed  an  interchange  of  brotherly  and  hospi- 
table offices.  The  Essenian  traveller,  sure 
to  find  succour  from  his  brethren,  carried 
with  him  only  arms  to  defend  himself  against 
violence ;  for  in  each  town  there  was  a  dele- 
gate, whose  duty  it  was  to  minister  to  the 
wants  of  wayfarers. 

The  day  among  the  Essenes  was  divided 
between  prayer,  ablutions,  labour,  and  re- 
pasts in  common.  No  profane  word  came 
from  any  mouth  before  the  rising  of  the  sun, 
which,  according  to  an  ancient  custom, 
they  saluted  every  morning  in  prayer.  Then 
the  superintendents  sent  each  one  to  hit  own 
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business.  When  they  had  worked  till  the 
fifth  hour  (eleven  o'clock),  they  bathed  in 
cold  water,  and  assembled  to  take  food. 
They  entered  their  dining-room  with  a  so- 
lemn mien,  as  if  it  was  a  temple,  and  sat 
down  to  table  in  profound  silence.  From 
the  hands  of  the  baker  each  received  a  small 
loaf;  and  from  the  cook  a  portion  of  meat 
Before  and  after  the  meal,  a  priest  pro- 
nounced a  prayer.  They  then  returned  to 
their  labour,  bat  not  antil  they  had  laid  aside 
the  garments  in  which  they  had  eaten,  and  to 
which  a  kind  of  sanctity  was  attached.  In 
the  evening,  they  again  met  together  for  a 
second  repast. 

Without  an  order  from  their  superiors, 
they  did  nothing  except  deeds  of  charity ; 
but  if  these  regarded  their  own  relatives, 
they  were  required  to  obtain  leave  from  the 
proper  officer.  A  person  wishing  to  join 
their  body,  had  to  submit  to  a  year's  novi- 
ciate. If  during  this  period  he  gave  satis- 
factory proofs  of  temperance,  he  was  received 
into  the  fraternity,  and  took  part  in  the 
ablutions ;  but  was  still  avoided  as  a  defile- 
ment by  the  old  and  full  members  of  the 
community,  the  entire  privileges  of  which, 
comprising  admission  to  the  public  table, 
could  be  gained  only  by  a  successful  trial  of 
yet  two  years'  duration.  The  initiation  was 
solemnised  by  impressive  oaths  (comp.  §  6), 
by  which  each  one  bound  himself  to  exercise 
piety  towards  God  and  observe  justice  to- 
wards man ;  to  do  no  harm  to  any  one ;  to 
hate  the  wicked  and  assist  the  righteous; 
to  show  fidelity  to  all,  especially  to  those  in 
authority;  to  abstain  from  the  abuse  of 
power ;  to  shun  display ;  to  love  and  practise 
truth ;  to  reprove  liars ;  to  keep  his  hands 
clear  from  theft  and  his  soul  from  unlawful 
gains ;  not  to  conceal  anything  from  a  bro- 
ther; nor  disclose  any  of  the  doctrines, 
secrets,  books,  or  officers  of  the  order. 

The  morals  of  the  Essenes  were  austere. 
Those  who  committed  a  grave  offence  were 
expelled  and  left  to  their  fate.  Next  to  Ood, 
they  held  their  legislator  Moses  in  veneration. 
If  any  one  blasphemed  against  him,  the  of- 
fender was  punished  with  death.  They  avoided 
pleasures,  and  considered  the  subjugation  of 
the  passions  as  the  highest  virtue.  Most  of 
them,  believing  women  to  be  unfaithful, 
abstained  from  marriage,  and  educated  the 
children  of  others.  Those  who  did  enter 
the  state  of  wedlock,  made  trial  of  their 
betrothed  for  three  years,  and  after  marriage 
lived  much  apart  from  their  wives. 

In  the  observance  of  ceremonial  laws  they 
were  very  minute  and  exact,  practising  some 
very  singular  usages;  for  instance,  they 
abstained  from  spitting  before  them  or  on 
their  right  hand ;  they  avoided  touching  oil, 
as  an  impure  thing,  and  if  any  one  had  a 
little  oil  on  any  part  of  his  body,  he  wiped 
and  rubbed  Che  part  with  care.  They  wore 
none  bat  white  garments,  of  whose  cleanness 


they  were  not  solicitous,  but  found  a  certain 
merit  in  negligence.  For  their  personal 
necessities  they  rigidly  observed  the  ordi- 
nances found  in  Deut  xxiii.  13,  14.  These 
wants  they  sought  to  suppress  during  the 
sabbath,  which  they  observed  with  rigour  so 
great,  that  they  did  not  dare  to  remove  an 
object  from  its  place.  The  sabbath  was 
spent  in  reading  the  Scripture  and  the  books 
of  their  sect.  Certain  medical  works,  treat- 
ing of  the  hidden  virtues  of  plants  and 
minerals,  received  from  them  special  atten- 
tion. There  were  some  who  pretended  to 
foretel  the  future. 

In  general  they  were  exemplary  in  their 
morals.  They  aimed  to  repress  every  pas- 
sion, every  feeling  of  anger,  and  in  their 
intercourse  they  were  faithful,  peaceable,  and 
kindly  disposed.  Their  word  availed  more 
than  an  oath.  Oaths,  indeed,  they  seem  to 
have  condemned,  and,  with  no  small  incon- 
sistency, took  none  but  that  by  which  they 
were  initiated.  With  admirable  strength  of 
soul  and  a  smile  on  their  lips,  they  bore  the 
most  cruel  tortures  rather  wan  violate  a 
religious  duty.  Their  temperate  and  tran- 
quil life  prolonged  their  days,  so  that  some 
reached  the  age  of  a  hundred  years. 

The  particularity  with  which  Josephus, 
and  indeed  Philo  as  well,  details  the  opinions 
and  practices  of  the  Essenes,  proves  that, 
at  least  as  the  sect  appears  in  their  pages, 
they  were  of  recent  origin.  The  secrecy 
which  was  imposed  on  members  of  the 
society  gives  reason  to  suppose  that  they 
were  not  tolerated  by  the  law. 

On  the  whole,  they  were,  it  is  clear,  in 
many  points,  an  estimable  body  of  men; 
not  probably  very  logical  in  their  principles, 
but  benevolently  inclined  in  their  lives. 
Their  general  aim,  first  to  improve  their 
own  characters,  and  then  to  concern  them- 
selves with  the  amelioration  of  others,  is 
highly  laudable;  though  the  means  which 
they  employed,  so  far  as  they  consisted  in 
solitude,  abstinence,  and  formalism,  cannot 
be  accounted  worthy  of  approbation.  The 
same  qualities,  together  with  their  affectation 
of  mystery,  suffice  to  show  how  far  they 
stood  in  die  rear  of  Jesus,  who  has  some- 
times, absurdly  enough,  been  supposed  to 
have  borrowed  his  doctrines  from  their 
school.  If,  in  answer  to  this  theory,  it  was 
not  sufficient  to  reply  that  the  gospel  is  far 
rather  an  heroic  life  than  a  system  of  teach- 
ings, we  might  show  in  detail  what,  under 
actual  circumstances,  we  merely  remark, 
namely,  that  the  spirit,  principles,  and  re- 
sources of  the  Essenes  and  of  the  Saviour 
are  totally  dissimilar,  and  that  it  is  only 
when  from  a  comprehensive  view  you  descend 
to  particulars,  you  find  any  correspondence 
between  the  two.  After  all,  the  proof  of 
power  is  in  its  effect.  Essenism  has  pe- 
rished ;  Christianity,  having  lived  for  nearly 
two  thousand  years,  is  only  now  just  be- 
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ginning  to  reach  the  fall  development  of  its 
youth.  The  former  is  a  strange  compound 
of  ideas  borrowed  from  Moses,  Zoroaster, 
Pbariseeisro,  the  Stoics  and  the  Platonists; 
the  latter  has  its  own  grand  principles  and 
its  own  divine  life  in  the  Son  of  God,  which 
in  the  church  it  has  worked  out,  and  will 
continue  to  work  out,  till  all  its  simple 
truths  and  comprehensive  charities  shall 
have  accomplished  God's  purposes  in  the 
redemption  of  the  world.  See  Philosophy 
and  Tradition. 

PHILADELPHIA  (G.  brotherly  love),  a 
city  in  the  territory  of  Lydia,  south-east  from 
Sardis,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Tmolus,  receiv- 
ing its  name  from  Attalus  Pbiladelphus.  It 
was  one  of  the  seven  churches  to  which  John 
wrote  (Rev.  i.  11 ;  iii.  7).  Philadelphia  was 
a  name  borne  also  by  Rabbath  Amnion. 

PHILEMON,  a  Christian  at  Colossae,  in 
Phrygia,  in  Asia  Minor,  who  appears  to 
have  been  converted  by  Paul  (Phil.  19),  and 
whose  love  of  the  gospel  was  such  that  he 
had  a  church  in  his  own  house  (2),  which 
he  diligently  served  (1),  living  meanwhile  in 
love  and  faith  (5),  and  exerting  his  holy 
influence  generally  for  the  furtherance  of 
the  gospel  (15,  teq.).  Tradition  makes  him 
bishop  of  Colossas,  and  adds,  that  he  suffered 
martyrdom  under  Nero. 

Philemon,  the  Epistle  to,  was  written  by 
Paul  when  a  prisoner  (i.  1,  9,  13),  and 
advanced  in  years  (9),  and  sent  to  Philemon, 
a  member  of  the  church  at  Colosss  (I.  Co- 
loss,  iv.  9),  by  the  hands  of  Onesimus 
(Phil.  10),  who  bad  been  a  bad  slave  of 
Philemon's,  and  had  run  away  from  his 
master ;  having,  however,  fallen  into  Paul's 
hands,  and  by  him  been  converted  to  the 
gospel,  he  was  not  detained  by  the  apostle  to 
wait  on  his  benefactor,  now  in  custody,  but 
tent  back  to  Philemon,  bearing  in  this  letter 
an  earnest  entreaty  from  Paul,  that  as  he 
had  now  become  *  a  brother  beloved '  (Phil. 
16),  *a  faithful  and  beloved  brother'  (Col. 
iv.  9),  he  might  be  received,  not  as  a  slave, 
but  a  brother,  by  Philemon,  who  might  be 
expected  specially  to  rejoice  at  the  desirable 
change  in  the  character  of  Onesimus.  At 
the  time  when  Paul  wrote  the  letter  he  was 
in  full  expectation  of  being  set  at  liberty, 
and  of  paying  a  visit  to  the  Colossi ans.  The 
circumstances  under  which  the  Epistle  is 
thus  seen  to  have  been  written,  are  the  same 
as  those  under  which  the  letter  to  the  Phi- 
lippians  came  into  existence.  Hence,  doubt- 
less, the  time  and  place  of  both  were  alike ; 
and  if,  as  some,  not  without  reason,  hold, 
the  latter  was  the  last  letter  Paul  wrote,  this 
short  composition  may  have  been  its  imme- 
diate predecessor.    See  i.  386. 

While,  however,  Paul  expresses  a  confi- 
dence that  Philemon  would  enfranchise  his 
slave  out  of  regard  to  his  Christian  profes- 
sion, and  also  out  of  regard  to  what  Phile- 
mon owed  to  Paul  himself,  the  apostle  takes 


care  to  add  that  he  is  willing  to  charge  him- 
self with  the  price  of  his  liberty,  as  well  as 
with  the  compensating  of  any  wrong  done  by 
Onesimus  to  Philemon  (19).  Not  satisfied 
with  this  demonstration  of  his  love  for  the 
new  convert,  Paul  interposes  the  strongest 
personal  considerations,  begging  Philemon, 
*  If  thou  count  me,  therefore,  a  partner*  (a 
sharer  in  the  work  and  grace  of  the  gospel ; 
eomp.  2  Cor.  viii.  23),  'receive  him  as  my- 
self/ What  a  lovely  state  of  the  affections 
on  the  part  of  ' Paul  the  aged' !  What  a 
beautiful  picture  of  the  humanising  effects 
of  the  gospel!  What  a  deep  and  exact 
knowledge  of  the  human  heart  does  Paul 
here  show  in  his  treating  with  Philemon  for 
the  liberty  of  Onesimus !  How  clear  the  im- 
plication that  the  moment  a  man  becomes  a 
Christian,  he  ceases  to  be  a  slave !  How 
emphatic  the  declaration  that  slavery  and 
Christianity  are  incompatible !  Tet  with  all 
his  strength  and  elevation  of  feeling,  and 
all  these  great  interests  pressing  around 
him,  Paul  is  not  forgetful  of  social  rights 
and  claims.  As  a  Christian,  Onesimus  he 
knows  is  free — but  in  bonds.  For  the  re- 
moval of  these  bonds  he  himself  win  pay. 
But  Christian  love  is  stronger  than  gold, 
and,  trusting  to  Philemon's  Christian  good- 
ness, Paul  sends  Onesimus  back  to  his 
master.  Trusting  to  the  same  power,  One- 
simus returns  to  his  master,  bearing,  as  his 
safeguard  and  title  to  freedom,  a  few  lines 
written  by  a  prisoner  in  Rome.  He  is,  how- 
ever, well  received.  His  hopes  are  realised. 
The  power  of  divine  truth  and  love  receives 
a  striking  and  wonderful  illustration.  Such 
was  the  gospel  in  .its  origin.  Would  that 
now  it  were  believed  on  in  the  heart !  Soon 
would  it  then  set  all  captives  free,  and  that 
with  as  much  ease,  as  much  temperance, 
and  as  great  a  regard  to  actual  interests,  as 
we  see  exemplified  in  this  most  valuable 
and  most  interesting  Epistle.  That  Epistle 
contains  only  twenty-five  short  verses,  yet 
does  it  comprise  the  essence  of  the  gospel, 
in  facts,  principles,  and  practice. 

PHILIP  (G.  horte-lover),  was  son  of 
Herod  the  Great  and  Mariamne.  He  married 
Herodias,  whom  his  brother  Antipas  took 
away  and  made  his  own  wife  (Matt  xiv.  3. 
Mark  vi.  17).  In  consequence  of  the  mis- 
conduct of  his  mother,  Philip  was  omitted 
from  Herod's  will,  and  therefore  lived  as  a 
private  man.  Surviving  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  he  died  A.D.  90. 

Philip  the  tetrarch  (ruler  of  a  fourth 
part),  the  youngest  son  of  Herod  the  Great 
by  Cleopatra,  was  governor  of  Itnrea,  &e. 
(Luke  iii.  1).  His  abode  was  at  Pa- 
nes*, afterwards  called  Cesarea  Philippi 
(Matt.  xvi.  13),  which  he  enlarged  and 
adorned.  He  is  described  as  a  mild,  just, 
and  cultivated  prince,  in  whose  territory 
Jesus  may  have  experienced  some  toleration 
(Mark  vii.  31).    He  died  A.D.  34  or  35. 
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Leaving  so  children,  his  territory  was  incor- 
porated with  the  province  of  Syria  (Joseph. 
Antiq.  xvii.  8, 1 ;  xviiL  2, 1 ;  xviii.  4,  0). 


The  eat,  a  coin  of  Philip,  exhibits  the 
head  of  the  emperor  Augustus  and  the 
temple,  with  the  words  (of)  Philip  Tetrarch. 

For  this  ill  as  trad  on  and  others  (see  pp. 
664,  598,  Vol.  i.;  24—26,  47,  92,  194,  Vol. 
ii.  &c.)  we  are  indebted  to  a  well-executed 
and  trustworthy  volume  in  thin  8vo,  namely, 
Akerman's  •  Numismatic  Illustrations  of  the 
Narrative  Portions  of  the  New  Testament,' 
where  may  be  found  many  other  valuable 
aids  to  the  scriptural  student. 

Philip,  an  apostle,  born  at  Bethsaida  of 


PHILIP,  THE  APOSTLE. 

Galilee  (Matt  x.  3.  John  i  44;  xii.  21), 
was  called  by  Jesus  to  the  holy  office  (Mark 
iii.  18.  Luke  vi.  14).  The  Saviour  may 
have  been  previously  acquainted  with  Philip, 
for  he  forthwith  obeyed  the  command,  *  Fol- 
low me '  (John  i.  43,  $eq.).  Little  more  is 
known  of  this  apostle.  In  John  vi.  0 — 7,  is 
recorded  a  brief  conversation  which  Philip 
held  with  Jesus  regarding  bread  for  a  great 


company  of  people.  From  xii.  20,  22,  he 
would  appear  to  have  been  less  intimate 
with  our  Lord  than  other  apostles.  And  his 
request  to  Jesus,  <  Lord,  shew  us  the  Father, 
and  it  sufficeth  us'  (xiv.  8),  proves  that  he 
was  as  yet  not  profoundly  instructed  in  the 
mysteries  of  the  kingdom.  After  the  ascen- 
sion, he  assembled  with  the  rest  of  the  apos- 
tolic band  (Acts  i.  13),  but  thenceforward  is 
no  more  found  in  the  sacred  writings.  If 
we  may  believe  tradition,  he  preached  the 
word  of  life  in  Phrygia,  and,  at  the  command 
of  the  emperor  Domitian,  suffered  cruoi- 
flxion. 

Another  Philip  was  the  second  of  the 
seven  first  deacons  set  apart  by  the  apostles 
(Acts  vi  5).  He  preached  the  gospel  in 
Samaria,  Azotus,  and  the  vicinity,  and  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  Simon  the  sorcerer. 
More  complete  was  his  success  with  the 
Ethiopian  eunuch,  whom  he  received  by 
baptism  into  the  church  on  the  confession, 
1 1  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of 
God '  (viii.).  He  appears  to  have  fixed  his 
abode  at  Casarea,  where  we  find  him,  with 
the  designation  of  evangelist,  receiving  Paul 
into  his  home.  He  had  four  unmarried 
daughters,  who  were  engaged  in  communi- 
cating Christian  instruction  (xxi.  8, 9).  He 
is  said  to  have  founded  at  Tralles,  in  Asia 
Minor,  on  the  borders  of  Lydia,  a  church  of 
which  be  was  the  first  bishop. 

The  place  where  Philip  baptised  the 
eunuch  was  visited  by  Schubert  (iii.  42), 
on  his  way  from  Bethlehem  to  the  holy  city. 
The  brook  (el-Waldscheh)  is  small  but  lull, 
and  breaks  forth  from  the  rock,  in  a  beauti- 
ful and  still  valley,  between  orchards  and 
rich  vineyards,  which,  being  well  watered, 
afford  a  specimen  of  the  fruitfulness  of  the 
promised  land.  'We  stood  here  near  one 
of  the  chief  fountains  of  the  grape-brook,  or 
Sorek  (Numbers  xiii.  23,  24.  Judg.  xvi  4). 
Judging  by  the  luxuriance  of  the  growth,  die 
grapes  of  this  valley,  when  ripe,  are  still  of 
extraordinary  size.' 

The  conduot  of  Philip's  daughters  de- 
serves imitation  by  all  females  who,  like 
them,  are  free  from  the  duty  of  rearing  a 
family — a  large  class  in  this  country — whose 
happiness  and  true  respectability  would  be 
alike  promoted  were  each  one  to  become  a 
•  sister  of  charity*  in  her  own  neighbour- 
hood. Lamentable  is  it  that  so  much  power 
for  good  should  remain  unemployed,  and 
that  sources  so  rich  in  the  elements  of  hap- 
piness should  become  stagnant,  to  the  detri- 
ment both  of  their  possessor  and  society. 
God  never  gave  power,  not  the  smallest  ta- 
lent (but  the  ability  of  cultivated  females  is 
very  ample  and  very  varied),  without  intend- 
ing that  it  should  be  beneficially  employed. 
And  the  neglect  of  any  means  of  usefulness 
brings  its  own  penalty.  We  cannot  hide 
our  light  under  a  bushel  without  involving 
ourselves  as  well  as  others  in  darkness. 
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PHILIPPI,  now  FILIB A— *  fortified  city 
in  Macedonia,  on  the  borders  of  Thrace,  be- 
tween Apollonia  and  Amphipolis,  forming 
an  important  military  post — was  raised  out  of 
a  small  village  by  Philip  of  Maoedon,  from 
whom  it  received  its  name.  It  was  called, 
from  a  eolony  led  thither  by  Ootavianus,  a 
colony.  On  the  plains  towards  the  west, 
near  the  river  Strymon,  took  place  the  fa- 
mous battle  fought  by  Antony  and  Ootavios 
against  Brutus  and  Cassius.  In  the  hills 
on  the  north  and  east  of  the  town,  were 
gold  mines,  first  wrought  by  King  Philip. 

Philippi  was  the  first  European  city  visited 
by  Paul,  who  went  thither  when  on  his  se- 
cond missionary  tour.  Here  he  was  beaten, 
set  in  the  stocks,  and  imprisoned.  But  by 
night  the  prison  doors  were  miraculously 
thrown  open,  and  the  gaoler  himself  was 
converted.  In  that  functionary,  in  Lydia, 
a  rich  merchant  woman,  and  in  others  who 
had  probably  adopted  Christianity  before 
Paul's  arrival,  the  apostle  found  fruit  of  his 
ministry  and  consolation  ;  and  they  also 
formed  the  foundations  of  the  church  in 
that  place  (Acts  xvi.  9,  12,  seq.  1  These,  ii. 
2).  A  second  visit  was  paid  to  Philippi  by 
Paul  when  on  his  third  journey  (xx.  6). 

When  first  mentioned  by  Luke,  Philippi 
is  described  as  '  the  chief  city  of  that  part 
of  Macedonia,  and  a  colony*  (xvi.  12).  The 
epithet  '  colony*  is  given  to  Philippi  in 
Pliny  (iv.  18),  and  on  coins  (see  Colokt). 
The  term  rendered  •  chief  may  signify 
'first,'  and  indicate  that  Philippi  was  the 
first  or  border  city  of  Macedonia  proper, 
reckoned  from  the  sea  (Troas,  Acts  xvi.  6). 
This  it  was  in  the  days  of  Paul,  for  Nea- 
polis,  situated  on  the  coast,  twelve  Roman 
miles  from  Philippi,  belonged  at  first  to 
Thrace,  and  was  not  made  a  part  of  Maoe- 
don till  the  time  of  Vespasian  (Dio.  Cass. 
xlviL  30.  Ptolem.  iii.  13.  Sneton.  Yespas. 
8).  The  epithet  *  first'  (proU)  is  found  on 
coins  given,  without  reference  to  rank,  to 
two  or  three  cities  of  the  same  district  of 
the  same  country,  at  the  same  time,  indi- 
cating merely  that  the  places  enjoyed  cer- 
tain rights  and  prerogatives,  which  were  in 
no  way  of  an  exclusive  nature.  In  this 
acceptation,  •  first'  would  be  equivalent  to 
•  distinguished,'  'pre-eminent' 

PHILIPPIANS,  THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE, 
carries  in  itself,  perhaps  more  than  any 
other  Biblical  writing,  its  literary  history, 
to  that  De  Wette  declares  its  authenticity 
free  from  question ;  and  it  is  only  frivolous 
objections  which  the  ingenuity  of  Baur  has, 
since  De  Wette  wrote,  succeeded  in  raising 
against  it  Putting  together  the  indications 
given  by  the  letter  itself,  we  find  it  was  ad- 
dressed by  Paul  and  Timothy  to  the  believ- 
ers, the  bishops,  and  deacons  of  the  church 
at  Philippi  (LI),  who  had  long  been  united 
with  Paul  in  intimate  personal  relations 
(ft;  ii22;  iv.  1),  having  manifested  love 


towards  him  (9)  and  obedience  (ii.  12), 
repeatedly  ministering  from  their  substance 
to  his  necessities  (ii  20 ;  iv.  10,  10 — 18). 
The  letter  was  written  from  Borne  (i.  13 ;  iv. 
22),  and  sent  by  Epaphroditus  (ii  26,  28— 
80),  who  had  borne  a  gift  to  the  apostle  in 
Borne,  where,  suffering  for  the  sake  of  the  gos- 
pel, and  falling  ill,  news  also  of  his  sickness 
reaching  his  friends  in  Philippi,  and  they  in 
consequence  being  grieved,  be  was  seised 
with  a  strong  desire  to  return  home,  and 
accordingly  was  made  by  the  apostle  the 
bearer  of  his  views  and  feelings  to  the  Phi- 
lip pi  an  church,  at  a  time  when  Paul  hoped 
himself  to  visit  that  community,  and  in- 
tended shortly  to  send  Timothy,  who  be- 
longed to  that  part  of  the  world,  and  had 
been  in  Philippi  with  his  spiritual  father 
(ii.  19—80.  Acts  xvi.  1—12).  Paul,  when 
he  wrote  the  letter,  was  in  bonds  (i.  7)  in 
Borne  (12 — 14),  bearing  bis  sufferings  (30) 
with  such  fortitude  as  to  encourage  others, 
and  cause  the  gospel  to  spread  so  as  to 
extend  even  to  the  imperial  household  (14, 
20),  though  he  was  conscious  of  being  in 
danger  of  his  life  (i.  20;  ii.  17;  iii.  10); 
but,  being  strengthened  by  Christ  (iv.  13), 
and  convinced  that  be  had  other  work  yet 
to  perform  for  his  Master  and  the  church,  he 
was  composed,  willing  to  wait  God's  time, 
and  assured  that  he  should  pay  another  visit 
to  the  church  to  which  he  was  writing  (L 
19 — 26),  and  that  before  the  second  advent 
of  the  Messiah  (6),  which,  as  falling  within 
the  life- time  of  the  men  of  that  generation, 
10 ;  iii.  9),  could  not  be  far  distant  (28 ;  It. 
0,6). 

Accordingly,  we  are  justified  in  declaring 
that  this  Epistle  (the  last,  probably,  that 
proceeded  from  his  pen)  was  written  by 
Paul  to  the  Philippians  when  the  apostle 
was  a  prisoner  for  Christ's  sake  in  the  capi- 
tal of  the  world,  and  consequently  in  his  old 
age,  just  before  he  suffered  martyrdom. 

The  object  which  the  writer  had  in  view  it 
obvious.  Having  received  from  Epaphroditus 
intelligence  of  the  state  of  the  church  at  Phi- 
lippi, and  learning  that  they  were  suffering 
persecution  (i.  30),  and  had  within  some  err- 
ors and  faults  that  needed  correction,  moved 
also  by  the  special  love  he  bore  to  them 
(iv.  1),  Paul  wrote  with  a  view  to  revive  and 
strengthen  his  influence,  and  so  promote  the 
work  of  the  gospel  in  the  midst  of  them  by 
expressions  of  gratitude  (iv.  14,  seo.),  warm 
friendly  interest,  and  mutual  sympathy  (L 
6,  $eq. ;  ii.  1,  2,  17,  18),  by  general  exhor- 
tations to  steadfastness  (iv.  1),  unanimity, 
lowliness  of  mind,  and  other  Christian  vir- 
tues and  graces  (ii  iv.).  Especially  was 
Paul  solicitous  to  warn  the  members  of  die 
church  against  the  Judaizers  (iii  2,  18), 
who  sought  to  remove  them  from  their  foun- 
dation by  impeaching  the  apostle's  authority, 
which,  therefore,  he  feels  it  necessary  to  as- 
sert, entreating  his  friends  and  disciple*  to 
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•ban  the  false  teachers  and  follow  him  (8 — 
17 ;  iv.  9),  the  rather  because  the  influence 
of  his  enemies  had  caused  the  love  of  the 
Philippians  towards  Paul  to  become  less 
warm  and  active  (10) ;  partly,  it  may  be,  from 
an  allegation  that  the  apostle  sought  his  own 
rather  than  the  things  of  Jesus  Christ  (ii. 
21 ;  iv.  16, 17) ;  but  more  under  the  feeling 
that  his  imprisonment  and  danger  seemed 
inconsistent  with  his  doctrine  that,  as  the 
apostle  to  the  Gentiles,  he  would  preach  the 
gospel  to  all  the  world  before  his  death,  pre- 
paratory to  the  return  of  the  Lord  (i.  6,  7, 
J  2— 14,  25,  28—00;  iii.  20,  21;  iv.  1,  6, 
19 ;  comp.  Bom.  xiii.  11). 

This  apprehension  on  the  part  of  the  Phi- 
lippians was  natural.  As  natural  was  it  that 
Paul,  their  spiritual  father,  should  wish  to 
calm  their  minds,  especially  as  they  were 
not  free  from  attacks  from  internal  adver- 
saries. The  nature  of  those  attacks  is  in 
unison  with  what  we  find  in  other  places  to 
have  been  the  great  source  of  obstruction 
to  the  apostle ;  while  the  peculiar  fault  in- 
directly imputed  to  the  Philippians,  namely 
high-mindedness  (U.  8,  se?.),  is,  in  the  cir- 
cumstances, equally  natural;  for,  from  the 
pursuits  of  Lydia,  and  the  liberality  of  the 
church  towards  Paul,  we  may  safely  infer 
that  there  was  more  opulence,  and  therefore 
greater  social  inequality,  in  this  church  than 
in  others.  If  we  thus  find  reason  to  con- 
clude that  the  particular  parts  of  the  letter 
are  in  accordance  with  circumstances,  we 
are  not  less  warranted  in  declaring  that,  in 
its  warmth  of  Christian  love  and  high  spi- 
ritual culture  and  tone,  no  less  than  in  doc- 
trine, aim,  and  tendency,  the  Epistle  to  the 
Philippians  bears  unquestionable  tokens  of 
being  a  produot  of  the  aged,  suffering,  high- 
minded,  and  devoted  ambassador  for  Christ, 
the  apostle  Paul.  And  if  embittered  oppo- 
sition wrung  from  the  old  and  vexed  com- 
batant for  Christ  words  of  contempt  which 
can  hardly  be  reconciled  with  the  spirit  of 
Jesus,  or  the  general  liberality  of  the  writer's 
own  mind  (iii.  2, 18, 19),  yet  the  composi- 
tion in  its  general  tone  is  indicative  of  lofty 
culture,  as  well  as  sterling  excellence  and 
high  ability,  on  the  part  of  its  writer. 
Viewed  in  its  moral  aspects,  the  letter  stands 
so  high  as  to  defy  comparison  with  any  pro- 
duction of  heathen  intellect;  indicating,  at 
the  same  time,  what  composure  of  mind, 
what  firmness,  what  richness  and  delicacy 
of  feeling,  the  gospel  may  produce  in  those 
who  are  given  up  to  its  divine  influence. 

In  iii  2,  8,  the  writer  calls  Christians  of 
his  own  school, '  the  circumcision ;'  and  the 
Judaixers,  *  the  concision.'  He  means  that 
the  former  had  the  true,  the  latter  false 
circumcision.  If  we  refer  to  the  origins!, 
we  find  the  word  denoting  <  circumcision,' 
signifying '  cutting  round,'  or,  truly  and  pro- 
perly, circumcising;  and  that  rendered  'con- 
cision,' denoting  'cutting  down,'  or  mere 


mutilation.  Christians,  as  circumcised  in 
heart,  had  the  true  circumcision.  Judaisen 
who  sought  to  unite  Jewish  practices  with 
Christian  doctrine,  were  neither  Jews  nor 
Christians,  but  mutilators  both  of  the  law 
and  the  gospel 

PHILI8TINE3.    See  Palistiwi. 

PHIL080PHT  (G.  tow?/ wildcat)  stands 
opposed  to  Religion  in  its  origin,  as  being 
purely  human  in  its  source,  while  the  latter 
is  from  above.  This,  the  fundamental  dis- 
tinction between  the  two,  can  be  removed 
only  by  such  an  accordance  as  shall  make 
what  is  divine  in  religion  human,  and  what 
is  human  in  philosophy  divine.  And  since 
the  human  mind  is  the  seat  of  both,  and 
both  are  designed  to  concur  in  perfecting 
human  nature,  we  may  justifiably  anticipate 
a  period  when  all  that  is  true  in  philosophy 
shall  be  at  one  with  the  pure  disclosures  of 
the  Divine  Mind  respecting  man's  duty  and 
expectations.  Meanwhile,  until  philosophy 
has  become  devout  as  well  as  modest,  and 
until  religion  has  formed  an  alliance  with 
reason,  these  two  great  powers  will  continue 
to  be  more  or  less  hostile  to  each  other, 
inflicting  mutual  wounds,  and  curtailing 
their  common  influence. 

Philosophy,  in  regard  to  religion,  is  not 
without  its  advantages.  Religion,  as  in  its 
form  the  development  of  a  particular  age, 
would,  if  the  form  were  to  be  rigidly  retained, 
check,  if  not  arrest,  human  progress.  To 
prevent  this  philosophy  intervenes,  and  by 
its  appeals  to  certain  modes  of  loftier  truth, 
decomposes  the  outer  covering,  which  it 
consigns  to  perdition ;  while  it  sets  free  the 
vital  and  undying  religious  essence  which  it 
enveloped.  This  husk  may  have  owed  its 
existence  to  philosophy  itself,  in  one  of  its 
earlier  manifestations.  And  thus  what  is  of 
the  earth  proves  earthy,  as  successive  gene- 
rations form  new  convictions  from  the  inde- 
pendent workings  of  the  human  mind. 

Hence  we  learn  how  changeful  and  tran- 
sitory a  thing  philosophy  is.  Indeed,  it 
cannot  but  be  changeful  and  transitory. 
Taking  its  shape  and  hues  from  the  age  in 
which  it  appears,  it  fails  to  satisfy  a  later 
generation,  from  the  very  fact  that  it  was 
conformed  to  the  views  of  an  earlier  one. 
Accordingly  from  the  first,  every  age  has  had 
its  own  philosophy,  and  we  seem  now  as 
much  as  at  any  former  period  to  be  distant 
from  such  a  system  as  shall  command  the 
suffrages  and  retain  the  homage  of  the  hu- 
man race. 

This  fact  ought  to  suffice  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  undue  confidence.  Philosophy  pro- 
fesses to  discover  absolute  and  necessary 
truth.  In  the  assumption  that  she  has  met 
with  success  in  her  efforts,  she  sits  in  judg- 
ment on  religion  with  a  lofty  mien,  unbe- 
coming a  professed  lover  of  wisdom.  And 
in  order  to  abate  the  influence  of  religion, 
she  has  taken  no  small  pains  to  prove  thai* 
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as  depending  on  evidence  recognised  by  the 
human  mind,  religion  cannot  claim  toy  cet- 
tainty  which  may  not  be  predicated  of  the 
conclusions  of  that  mind  itselt  Bat  if  there 
is  truth  in  this  allegation  as  it  respects  reli- 
gion, it  cannot  be  less  true  in  relation  to 
philosophy,  the  sources  of  whose  knowledge, 
as  well  as  the  processes  of  whose  argumen- 
tation, are  all  professedly  human.  Philoso- 
phy, then,  has  no  right  to  be  arrogant;  nor 
nas  Religion  any  cause  for  fear.  If  they 
work  on,  each  in  its  own  course,  with  a 
simple  and  earnest  love  of  truth,  and  an 
humble  but  hearty  endeavour  to  honour  God 
and  serve  man,  they  may  lend  each  other 
mutual  aid,  and  eventually  find  that  they 
are  only  different  modes  of  expression  for 
the  same  great  and  everlasting  truths. 

Periods,  however,  there  are  when  their 
development  cannot  proceed  side  by  side. 
If  a  new  religion  finds  around  it  an  old, 
trifling,  if  not  deceptive,  philosophy,  it  can- 
not do  otherwise  than  proscribe  it.  Such 
was  the  duty  and  the  offloe  of  Christianity 
in  its  first  promulgation.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  vigorous  philosophy  sees  society 
lying  in  the  corrupt  arms  of  a  worn-out  form 
of  religion,  it  also  is  bound  to  break  the 
bonds  of  this  debasing  fascination.  Viewed 
in  this  light,  even  the  repulsive  assaults  of 
the  Gallio  scepticism  of  the  last  century 
appear  to  have  a  favourable  side. 

In  the  earlier  periods  of  civilisation,  reli- 
gion and  philosophy  seem,  for  the  successful 
realisation  of  their  purposes,  to  have  required 
a  separate  stage.  Peculiarities  of  race  and 
climate  both  furnished  and  required  for  each 
an  exclusive  sphere.  Thus  while  Greece 
was  the  birth-place  of  philosophy,  Palestine 
afforded  a  home  to  religion.  Nor  was  it 
until  the  two  had  separately  put  forth  their 
powers  to  decided  and  lasting  results,  that, 
under  Providence,  they  were  permitted  to 
come  together,  in  order  that  in  the  lapse  of 
ages  they  might  develop  and  correct  each 
other  in  their  several  manifestations,  and 
so  at  length  enable  man  to  offer  to  his 
Maker  the  joint  homage  of  high  intelligence 
and  ardent  piety. 

The  reader  may  by  these  remarks  be  aided 
in  understanding  the  relations  under  which 
we  find  philosophy  and  religion  in  the  Bible. 
Throughout  the  older  books  of  the  Bible 
philosophy  never  once  appears.  Their  ele- 
ments are  from  first  to  last  religious.  God's 
people  were  satisfied  with  God's  teachings, 
and  such  service  of  the  heart  and  the  intel- 
lect as  those  teachings  allowed  and  occa- 
sioned. Faith,  rather  than  inquiry,  was 
the  function  of  the  Hebrew  nation.  When, 
however,  the  time  drew  near  for  the  promul- 
gation of  a  religion  which  should  bring  into 
accordant  operation  the  head  and  the  heart, 
and,  in  order  to  achieve  that  great  purpose, 
should  court  investigation  and  appeal  to  the 
whole  man*  than,  as  preparatory  to   the 


gospel,  Western  civilisation  eaniemtoeoiitast 
and,  to  soma  extant,  into  coalition  with 
Eastern,  so  mat  the  reasonable  principles  of 
man's  nature  were  disciplined  in  conjunction 
with  his  emotional, — a  universal  culture  of 
the  human  mind  aided  in  the  introduction  of 
a  universal  religion. 

The  chief  spot  where  the  East  and  me 
West  thus  met  together  was  Alexandria,  m 
Egypt*  which  for  many  years,  both  before 
and  after  the  advent  of  our  Lord,  afforded  a 
proline  soil  for  the  reception  and  multipli- 
cation of  seeds  of  thought,  gathered  from 
diverse  quarters  of  that  world  which  in  their 
common  products  they  were  designed  to 
ameliorate,  irrespectively,  in  a  measure,  of 
national  and  social  distinctions. 

As  early  as  the  captivity  in  Babylon,  in 
oriental  philosophy  began  to  operate  power- 
fully on  the  Jewish  mind.  The  source  of 
this  influence  and  its  exact  nature  are  bat 
imperfectly  known.  Tet  in  the  main  the 
following  statements  seem  worthy  of  exe- 
denoe.  From  very  early  periods  in  the  re- 
moter East,  there  gained  prevalence  a  philo- 
sophy of  a  speculative,  transcendental,  and 
mazy  character,  which  busied  itself  with 
unanswerable  questions  regarding  creation, 
birth,  good  and  ill,  moral  freedom,  and  man's 
destiny;  and  which,  from,  time  to  time, 
exerting  a  reformatory  influence  on  the  pre- 
valent systems  of  idolatry,  sank  also  under 
their  oppressive  weight,  or  formed  with  them 
an  unnatural  alliance.  The  result  was  the 
ascendancy  of  forms  of  opinion,  which  in 
their  actual  state  appear  to  modern  concep- 
tions scarcely  less  repulsive  than  bulky, 
unnatural,  and  sometimes  fantastic.  Of  one 
of  these  heterogeneous  systems  Zoroaster, 
born  probably  in  Media  about  the  year  080 
A.  0.,  was  a  distinguished  reformer ;  whose 
influence,  as  it  was  contemporaneous  with 
the  predominance  of  the  great  Persian  em- 
pire, was  propagated  throughout  the  whole 
of  Middle  and  Western  Asia,  and  extended 
even  into  Europe.  It  was  not  to  be  expected 
mat  it  should  fail  to  make  itself  felt  among 
the  Israelites,  since  at  the  time  of  its  first 
vigorous  ascendancy,  the  chief  minds  of  that 
nation  were  round  near  the  waters  of  Baby- 
lon ;  and  the  whole  people,  having  received 
a  second  liberation  at  the  hands  of  Cyrus, 
became  dependent  on  the  empire  of  'the 
Medes  and  Persians.' 

Zoroaster,  or  Zerdusht,  whose  history  and, 
in  a  measure,  whose  doctrines,  are  overhung 
with  clouds,  appears,  after  lengthened  efforts 
and  in  peril  of  his  life,  to  have,  under  the 
guidance  of  Ormuzd  and  with  the  aid  of 
King  Gustasp,  published  the  revelation  found 
in  the  Zend-Avesta,  and  achieved  a  great 
reform  in  the  philosophio  sacerdotal  order 
of  the  Magi,  developing  opinions  resem- 
blances to  some  of  which  are  found  in  earlier 
ages  and  more  eastern  lands.  Though  there 
Is  tome  doubt  whether  more  is  meant  than 
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an  Impersonal  abstraction,  yet  probably  Zo- 
roaster recognised  as  the  primal  source  of 
the  universe  the  inconceivable  Zeruane  Ak- 
herene,  that  is  Eternity ;  who  first  put  forth 
his  word  Hanover,  the  Log9S  of  the  Greeks ; 
from  whom  proceeded  the  primal  light  and 
water  which  contained  the  seeds  and  forms 
of  all  things,  and  from  which,  by  means  of 
Honover,  the  eternal  power  produced  Or- 
muzd, the  king  of  kings,  the  light-fountain 
of  all  joyful  existence,  the  creator  and  giver 
of  til  good;  and  Ahriman,  the  source  of 
evil,  the  king  of  the  Dtwt,  or  devils,  who, 
wicked  in  virtue  of  their  own  wills  and  mis- 
deeds, are  the  princes  of  darkness,  lying 
and  deceptive  spirits,  incessantly  working 
ill  to  man.  Having  by  his  word  created  the 
sun,  moon,  and  stars,  with  the  heavens, 
their  abode,  Ormuzd  brought  into  being  the 
six  Amshaspandt,  who,  as  the  rulers  of  ani- 
mals, fire,  the  earth,  metals,  water,  and  the 
vegetable  world,  surround  the  throne  of 
their  creator,  who  is  himself  the  seventh 
and  the  highest  of  them  all.  While  the 
fixed  stars  ranged  in  the  twelve  signs  of  the 
Zodiac  fought  against  Ahriman,  the  Iiedt 
were,  in  countless  numbers,  created  by  Or- 
muzd to  withstand  the  Dews,  and  to  watch 
as  guardian  angels  over  individuals,  and 
constantly  promote  their  good.  These  two 
great  powers,  with  their  respective  depen- 
dents, stood  and  acted  in  ceaseless  opposi- 
tion one  to  the  other ;  the  one  devising  and 
creating  means  of  light  and  happiness,  the 
other,  step  by  step,  endeavouring  to  counter- 
act his  benign  purposes.  Ormuzd  created 
the  primal  steer,  after  the  pattern  of  those 
ideal  forms  which  existed  from  eternity,  and 
presented  the  types  for  all  created  beings. 
This  steer  or  bullock  contained  the  germs  of 
all  other  animals.  When  Ahriman  beheld 
him,  he  created  venomous  animals  which 
destroyed  the  steer.  In  dying,  the  latter 
predicted  that  the  good  power  would  tri- 
umph ;  and  as  he  departed,  there  sprang  out 
of  his  right  hip  the  first  man,  and  out  of 
his  left,  the  first  man's  soul.  From  him 
arose  a  tree,  whence  came  the  original  hu- 
man pair,  namely,  Muchiah  and  Machianeh, 
who  were  placed  in  H«Un,  a  delightful  spot, 
where  grew  Horn,  the  tree  of  life,  the  fruit  of 
which  gave  vigour  and  immortality.  This 
paradise  was  in  Iran,  that  is,  either  Chaldea 
or  Armenia.  The  woman  being  seduced  by 
Ahriman,  gave  her  husband  fruit  to  eat  which 
was  destructive.  Thenee  men  became  wicked, 
and  worshipped  Ahriman  more  than  Ormuzd. 
The  latter,  however,  having  determined  that 
good  should  eventually  triumph,  took  means 
for  human  redemption.  Accordingly,  Ahri- 
man and  his  Dews,  after  having  suffered  the 
punishment  of  fire,  will  be  brought  back  to 
the  service  of  the  Eternal.  There  must, 
however,  pass  a  period  of  12,000  years, 
divided  into  three  equal  ages;  in  the  two 
first  Ahriman  withstands  Ormuzd ;  in  tho 


last  he  is  overcome.  Then  wiokedness  shall 
eease,  and  all  shall  rise  and  live  in  light. 
This  redemption  Ormuzd  effects  by  sending 
a  man  who  shall  teach  the  religion  of  light. 
Zerdusht,  the  golden-star,  was  his  messen- 
ger. The  religion  of  Zoroaster  enjoins  hos- 
tility to  all  that  is  wicked,  by  obedience  to 
the  commandments,  by  offerings,  and  by 
prayer.  Its  main  injunction  is, '  Cleave  to 
the  good,  to  the  Izeds,  not  to  the  Dews; 
after  death  you  will  be  judged  by  Ormuzd, 
and  placed  either  in  the  land  of  joy  or  in 
the  land  of  woe.'  In  the  latter,  the  wicked 
are  purified  by  streams  of  burning  metal 
until  the  general  resurrection,  when  even 
they  will  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  Ormuzd. 
Then  all  darkness  will  be  overcome,  and 
men  having  resumed  their  bodies,  now  in  a 
glorified  state,  there  will  be  a  new  heaven 
and  a  new  earth. 

In  this  system  it  is  easy  to  recognise  the 
new  element  and  the  old ;  the  latter  present- 
ing the  idolatries  of  fire-worship,  which 
itself  was  an  improvement  on  sabaism,  or 
the  worship  of  the  stars ;  the  former  exhi- 
bited in  speculations  regarding  the  origin, 
operations,  tendencies,  and  final  issue  of 
evil. 

The  influence  of  these  notions  on  the 
Hebrew  nation,  on  and  alter  its  return  from 
Babylon,  was  of  a  deoided  kind.  Here  are 
the  chief  elements  out  of  which  was  formed 
Judaism,  considered  as  contradistinguished 
from  the  simple  faith  of  the  Mosaic  polity. 
In  the  apocryphal  writings  which  came  into 
existence  between  the  exile  and  the  advent 
of  Christ,  especially  in  the  history  of  Tobit, 
may  distinct  traces  of  this  religious  philo- 
sophy be  discovered.  Thither  may  be  re- 
ferred Satan,  the  Persian  Ahriman,  the 
orders  of  good  and  bad  spirits,  of  whom 
some  bear  fixed  names,  as  Baphael,  Gabriel, 
Beelzebub,  Belial  The  Asmodi  of  Tobit  is 
the  Asehmog  of  the  Persians.  Two  general 
influences,  however,  ensuing  from  contact 
with  Zoroasterism,  were  more  injurious  than 
the  introduction  of  any  determinate  ideas. 
We  allude  to  the  love  of  the  fanciful,  the 
ample,  and  the  corrupt,  and  the  tendency  to 
give  a  religious  sanction  to  merely  earthly 
figments.  The  new  ideas  were  the  fashion- 
able philosophy  of  the  day,  held  by  the  great 
lights  and  patronised  by  the  political  mas- 
ters of  the  oriental  world.  As  such,  it  was 
honoured  and  popular.  Its  chief  features 
came  into  vogue.  Poor  and  tame  did  they 
make  Mosaism  appear;  and,  filling  the  uni- 
verse with  superhuman  intelligences,  and  dis- 
closing the  issue  of  the  great  drama  of  life 
acted  in  the  presence  of  heaven,  earth,  and 
hell,  this  system  of  light  contented  the  mind, 
filled  the  heart,  and  gratified  the  fancy ;  so 
that  its  hold  on  the  Jewish  people  became 
not  only  strong  and  permanent,  but  so  ener- 
getic in  its  workings  that,  in  the  hands  of 
priests  and  mystics,  it  degenerated  into  ex- 
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travagances,  superstitions,  and  terrors.  This 
lamentable  result  was  aided  forward  by  the 
unhappy  mixture  in  the  Persian  system  of 
religion  and  philosophy.  Hence,  when  that 
system  came  to  operate  on  the  Jews,  the 
teeming  and  corrupt  fancies  of  the  remoter 
East  were  invested  with  the  powerful  sanc- 
tions of  the  Mosaic  revelation;  and  then 
arose  a  system,  haying  and  wielding  more 
than  ordinary  religious  power,  in  which  the 
intellectual  drift  of  ages  stood  on  an  equal 
footing  with  the  revealed  will  of  Ood.  It  is 
easy  to  see  that  when  once  corruption  had 
gone  thus  far,  it  would  by  its  traditions  (see 
Tradition)  soon  make  the  Divine  word  of 
none  effect ;  the  rather  because  the  posses- 
sion on  the  part  of  the  priests  of  this  new 
knowledge,  and  of  the  skill  with  which  it 
was  made  to  agree  with  or  flow  from  the 
sacred  writings,  as  well  as  of  its  application 
in  social  and  religious  life,  served  to  procure 
for  them  a  new  and  almost  unlimited  power, 
the  exercise  of  which  was  corrupting  to  them- 
selves and  baneful  to  the  nation.  This  power, 
derived  originally  from  the  authority  of  their 
office  and  the  truth  of  their  doctrine,  came 
in  process  of  time  to  that  degree  of  self- 
dependence,  that  it  sufficed  of  itself  to  sanc- 
tion whatever  the  rabbis  taught ;  and  their 
corrupt  will  superseded  the  rights  of  the 
human  mind,  the  intrinsic  claims  of  truth, 
and  the  prerogatives  of  God.  These  evils 
were  the  more  easily  introduced  and  propa- 
gated by  the  existence  in  the  Jewish  church 
of  a  strong  and  growing  attachment  to  tra- 
dition, by  which  a  second  law  was  brought 
into  existence  whioh  in  time  practically  su- 
perseded the  first 

It  was,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  at 
Alexandria  that  there  was  afforded  a  centre 
of  union  for  the  dissimilar  elements  that 
eomposed  the  Jewish  philosophy  of  the  first 
century.  Here,  under  the  Ptolemies,  encou- 
ragement was  given  to  learned  men  and  lite- 
rature, in  consequence  of  which  it  drew  into 
its  warm  and  fructifying  bosom  ideas  from 
distant  parts  of  the  Eastern  and  the  Western 
world,  whioh,  with  a  fecundity  like  that  of 
the  deposits  of  the  Nile,  it  reproduced  in 
forms  more  full  and  various  than  graceful 
or  permanent  While,  in  the  influences  to 
which  the  Jewish  cast  of  thought  was  here 
subjected,  something  to  form  and  polish  was 
taken  from  Qreek  philosophy,  much  more 
was  done  even  by  means  of  the  logic  of  that 
philosophy  to  give  ascendancy  and  some 
degree  of  permanence  to  orientalism.  And 
in  that  great  workshop  of  religious  and  phi- 
losophical ideas,  the  notions  of  Eastern  cor- 
ruption were  engrafted  on  the  old  Mosaic 
tree,  which  brought  forth  the  new  and  unna- 
tural fruit  but  too  abundantly.  Among  the 
numerous  Jews  who  made  Alexandria  their 
home,  the  higher  class  of  whom  were  re- 
ceived at  the  court  of  the  Ptolemies,  there 
•rose,  in   obedience   to    the   dictates   of 


fashion,  a  desire  and  an  aim  to  accommo- 
date Mosaism  to  Greek  philosophy,  which, 
promoted  by  the  generalising  spirit  of  the 
age  and  the  place,  tended  to  remove  differ- 
ences and  fuse  all  religions  into  one.     In- 
fluenced by  this  spirit,  the  Greek,  on  bis 
side,  sought,  by  the  aid  of  allegorical  inter- 
pretation, to  bring  his  mythology  into  har- 
mony with  reason  and  history.     The  same 
powerful  means  was  employed  by  the  Jewish 
doctor  in  order  to  reconcile  what  was  pecu- 
liar and  merely  ceremonial  in  the  Mosaic 
polity  with  the  boasted  wisdom  of  the  intel- 
lectual masters  of  the  world.    Thus  a  kind 
of  rivalry  arose  between  Greek  and  Jew,  each 
of  whom  strove  to  show  the  superiority  of 
his  national  system  over  that  of  the  other. 
In  the  contest,  the  great  champion  on  the 
side  of  Judaism  was  Aristobulus,  a  learned 
Jew,  born  176  A.  0.,  who  put  forth  his  *  In- 
terpretation of  the  Mosaio  Law/  in  the  reign 
of  Ptolemy  Philometor,  to  whom  he  dedi- 
cated his  work,  and  with  whom  he  was  a 
great  favourite.    By  means  of  his  peripatetic 
philosophy  on  the  one  side,  and  his  skill 
in  forced  interpretations  and  poetic  inven- 
tions on  the  other,  Aristobulus  succeeded  in 
putting  Mosaism  into  a  Greek  dress,  so 
making  it  fit  to  be  presented  at  the  court 
of  his  royal  patron.    His  example  was  fol- 
lowed by  Philo  and  Josephus,  especially  in 
the  employment  of  the  method  of  allegorical 
interpretation.    Both  wished  to  give  to  their 
sacred  books  a  species  of  adornment  which 
in  truth  they  did  not  need  and  could  not 
receive.    Two  means  offered  themselves  for 
this  unworthy  end.    One  was,  to  divest  the 
Jewish  history  and  laws  of  their  sensible 
and  national  character,  and,  by  means  of 
allegory,  to  raise  them  to  the  spirituality  of 
Grecian  wisdom.     The  other  consisted  ia 
silently  passing  over  what  was  offensive  to 
the  political  wisdom  of  the  day,  and  in  sup- 
plying in  its  place  fictions  formed  after  the 
Greek  model.    The  former  was  specially  the 
instrument  of  Philo ;  Josephus  gave  prefer- 
ence to  the  latter.     Philo,  who  flourished 
early  in  the  first  century,  was  a  Jewish  as- 
cetic, little  penetrated  by  the  Hellenic  spa* 
rit,  who,  in  the  pursuit  of  his  design  of 
giving  a  morally  practical  bearing  to  the 
Mosaio  writings,  fastened  on  their  imagery 
and  narratives  doctrines  really  drawn  from 
the  schools  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  Pytha- 
goras, under  the  aid  of  his  powerful  allegory, 
and  with  the  allegation  that  the  latter  were 
the  hidden  sense  of  the  sacred  writers. 

Moses,  who,  in  the  translation  of  the  8ef> 
tuagint,  had  long  before  spoken  in  Greek, 
now  expounded  Greek  philosophy,  or  rather, 
the  eclectio  wisdom  of  the  age,  whioh  con- 
tained Oriental  as  well  as  Western  elements. 
Philo  accordingly  set  forth  God  and  Matter 
as  two  equally  eternal  principles.  God  was 
the  primal  light  from  whom  proceeded  all 
finite  intelligences.    The  wisdom  of  God, 
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login,  or  word,  he  named  the  8on  of  God, 
his  image,  by  whom  the  Creator  made  the 
visible  world.  In  his  mysticism  and  philo- 
sophical notions,  Philo  hears  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  the  Therapeute,  the  Egyptian 
Essenes,  of  whom  he  speaks  in  very  high 
terms.  Josephos,  who  flourished  later  in 
the  first  century,  of  a  distinguished  sacer- 
dotal family,  in  opinions  a  Pharisee,  and  of 
Greek  culture,  wrote  his  history,  or  *  Antiqui- 
ties '  of  the  Hebrew  people,  his  '  Jewish 
War,'  that  is  the  war  waged  by  the  Romans 
which  issued  in  the  destruction  of  the  state, 
and  his  own  '  Life,'  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
flatter  the  Romans  and  aggrandise  his  coun- 
try. His  tendencies  are  made  sufficiently 
evident  in  his  raising  the  three  Jewish  sects 
into  so  many  schools  ctf  philosophy,  in  order 
that  the  Jewish  people  might  in  this  particu- 
lar also  not  be  inferior  to  the  Greeks.  Thus 
with  him  the  Sadducees  were  Epicureans,  the 
Pharisees  Stoics,  and  the  Essenes  Platonists. 
The  doctrines  and  practices  which  have 
now  been  set  forth,  propagated  themselves 
for  centuries  (see  Tbaditiov).  Their  influ- 
ence on  the  state  of  opinion  in  the  time  of 
Jesus  Christ  and  thus  on  the  phraseology 
of  the  New  Testament,  was  considerable, 
and  has  proved  too  permanent  and  too  pro- 
lific The  prevalent  notions  respecting  su- 
perior orders  of  beings,  and  a  secret  doctrine 
whose  possession  endowed  a  person  with  high 
privileges,  passed,  with  other  fancies,  through 
the  apostolic  age,  and  became  the  chief  ele- 
ments in  heresies  which  formed  themselves 
not  long  after  that  period.  In  these  ele- 
ments, whose  existence  is  traceable  in  tokens 
found  in  the  New  Testament,  are  the  germs 
of  that  gnotit,  or  affectation  of  superior  light, 
subsequently  called  the  Gnostic  philosophy, 
•gainst  which  Christianity  had  to  maintain 
an  early  and  a  serious  contest  On  being 
converted  to  Christianity,  both  Jews  and 
Heathens  brought  with  them  a  large  leaven 
of  the  systems  in  which  they  had  been  edu- 
cated. Hence  those  religio- philosophical 
dreams  of  which  we  have  spoken  came  into 
the  church,  and  naturally  endeavoured  to 
maintain  themselves  mere  in  union  with  the 
gospel.  Against  this  unnatural  mixture  the 
apostles  strove  'with  their  might'  Hence 
philosophy,  mentioned  only  once  in  the  Bi- 
ble (Coloss.  ii.  8),  is  mentioned  but  to  be 
sternly  condemned;  and  whatever  some  may 
think  of  the  worth  relatively  to  Christianity 
of  modern  philosophies,  they  will  scarcely 
deny  that  in  this  specific  instance  the  con- 
demnation was  just  Indirectly,  moreover, 
the  gospel  is  made  to  bring  into  discredit 
current  philosophical  pretensions,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  strenuously  set  forth  as  exhibiting  the 
true  doctrine  of  divine  influence  (John  i  1, 
s#f.),  of  wisdom  (1  Cor.  i.  19,  ate.  Eph.  i. 
8;  iii.  10.  Coloss.  L  0),  and  of  eternal  life 
(John  xvii.  8).  It  may,  however,  aid  the 
~  rm  the  swdy  especially  of  Paul's  Epis- 


tles and  the  Gospel  of  John,  if  we  subjoin 
a  few  particulars  (see  i  886,  688).  Attach- 
ing themselves  to  the  old  opinions  of  the 
Chaldeans  and  Persians  respecting  the  con- 
nection of  God  with  the  material  world  by 
means  of  intermediate  orders  of  beings,  in 
union  with  whom  they  acquired  a  control 
over  the  occult  powers  of  nature,  so  that 
they  could  predict  events,  control  human 
actions,  heal  the  sick,  exorcise  the  demoni- 
acal,— men  bearing  the  name  of  Magi  (Acts 
viii.  0 ;  xiii.  6),  who,  in  consequence  of  their 
supposed  command  over  nature,  received  the 
honourable  distinctions  of '  the  Great  Power 
of  God,'  'Powers'  (from  Pliny),  'Far  above 
all  principality,  and  power,  and  might'  (ap- 
plied, according  to  Justin,  to  Simon;  set 
Acts  viii  0,  and  comp.  Eph.  i.  21 ;  iii.  10 
vi.  12.  Coloss.  ii.  10)— these  men,  who  is 
the  age  of  the  apostles  flourished  throughout 
the  West,  and  had  even  Roman  emperors 
for  their  pupils,  taught  a  complete  system 
of  psychology,  which,  having  God  for  its 
primary  idea,  proposed  not  only  to  explain 
the  origin  of  the  universe,  but  to  direct  the 
current  of  events,  and  distribute  good  and 
ill.  The  Divine  Nature  is  a  pure  spiritual 
unity,  and,  as  such,  incapable  of  operating 
immediately  on  matter.  Whence,  then,  Crea- 
tion and  Providence  ?  There  must  be,  and 
are,  subordinate  divinities  of  a  less  spiritual 
nature,  and  fitted,  in  consequence,  to  shape, 
animate,  and  control  matter.  These  are  the 
Cramers  of  the  world,  or  demiourgoi ;  also  its 
governors,  kotmohratom.  The  loftiest  gods, 
however,  are  the  true  prime  causes  of  what 
exists,  out  of  whose  fulness,  pUroma  (Ephes. 
i.  28 ;  iii.  19 ;  iv.  18.  Coloss.  i.  19 ;  ii.  9),  it 
came  into  being.  From  the  highest  divini- 
ties to  the  lowest  is  a  regular  gradation, 
which,  in  each  degree  and  shade  partaking 
of  the  nature  of  the  elements  in  which  they 
are  placed,  are  by  their  accordance  therewith 
fitted  to  work  on  and  in  union  with  them. 
Hence  these  spirits  occupy  the  highest  hea- 
vens, or  the  lowest  hell,  the  empyrean 
where  is  God,  the  pure  ether  of  his  special 
servants,  the  air  or  atmosphere  above  the 
earth,  or  regions  of  darkness  and  dread. 
The  highest  of  these  spiritual  orders  are 
archai,  « principalities ;'  others  are  inter- 
mediate beings,  mesas ;  those  who  are  con- 
cerned in  the  government  of  the  world  are 
archonte$,  *  governors,'  and  their  ministering 
spirits  are  dunasteis,  '  powers,'  and  ang*loif 
'angels.'  Another  class  bore  the  name  of 
esousiai,  whieh  might  be  rendered  '  satraps.' 
The  perfection  of  human  happiness  was  found 
in  intimate  union  with  spirits  of  the  most 
elevated  rank,  for  the  attainment  of  which 
liberation  from  the  body  and  from  sensual 
pleasures  is  indispensable.  Hence  is  it  ne- 
oessary  to  abstain  from  marriage  and  all. 
sexual  intercourse ;  nor,  without  the  great- 
est danger,  can  initiation  in  the  Hagian  rites 
be  conceded  to  such  as  do  not  wholly  abstain 
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from  gratifications  of  the  kind.  The  eating 
of  flesh,  even  the  touching  of  a  dead  body, 
brings  pollution,  which  disqualifies  for  in- 
tercourse with  the  spiritual  world.  This 
system  of  unreal  and  fanciful  notions  pre- 
vailed with  special  favour  in  the  more  culti- 
vated parts  of  Asia  Minor,  where  Christian 
churches  were  early  planted,  and  so  came 
into  immediate  contact  with  the  simple, 
pure,  and  truly  elevated  religion  of  Jesus, 
which  from  its  very  nature  could  not  fail  to 
set  itself  in  opposition  to  falsities  so  hollow 
and  delusions  so  gross.  Compare  Acts  xix. 
19,  and  consult  Col.  ii.  8,  18.  1  Tim.  iv  1. 
2  Tim.  iii.  8,  13. 

The  varied  and  comprehensive  circle  of 
ideas  over  which  we  have  gone  appears  now 
to  he  extravagant,  absurd,  or  childish.  For 
ages  it  was  the  wisdom  of  the  world,  the 
highest  expression  of  human  thought  Pro- 
bably the  philosophies  that  are  now  so 
vaunted,  and  look  with  so  deadly  an  aspect 
on  the  gospel,  may  in  a  few  centuries  appear 
to  men  in  a  scarcely  more  acceptable  light 
Thus  opinions  pass  away,  but  truth  and 
religion  are  everlasting. 

The 'fables  and  endless  genealogies'  to 
which  the  apostle  to  the  Gentiles  refers  (1 
Tim.  i.  4),  were  probably  the  results  of  thai 
hollow  wisdom  of  the  new  Platonists,  whose 
office  it  was  to  arrange  virtues,  powers,  and 
other  abstractions  in  genealogical  order,  so 
as  to  show  how  the  one  sprang  out  of  the 
other.  The  rabbins  wrought  these  idle 
efforts  into  a  system,  containing  their  secret 
wisdom.  They  ranged  the  different  cate- 
gories into  which  they  reduced  objects  into 
a  kind  of  genealogical  tree,  which,  having  its 
origin  in  the  name  of  Ood,  threw  out  the 
virtues  and  powers  in  its  stems,  and  in  its 
branches  exhibited  the  senses  and  some- 
times members  of  the  human  body. 

In  1  Tim.  vi.  20,  Paul  entreats  his  son  in 
the  faith  to  avoid — so  the  Oreek  runs — *  the 
vain,  empty  sounds  and  oppositions  of  the 
falsely-named  gnosis*  or  knowledge.  There 
were  among  the  enemies,  if  not  the  members, 
of  the  church,  persons  who  affected  to  pos- 
sess a  species  of  transcendental  knowledge. 
These  mystics  gave  rise  to  a  Christian  sect 
whose  members  bore  the  name  of  Gnostics. 
Their  leaders  mingled  oriental  dreams  and 
the  hair-splitting  of  the  new  Platonic  school, 
with  the  simple  doctrines  of  Christianity, 
whose  true  spirit,  in  their  own  opinion,  they 
only  had  comprehended.  Each  new  head  of 
a  school,  aided  by  a  revelation  peculiar  to 
himself,  undertook  to  make  clear  the  manner 
in  whioh  the  world  and  spirits  were  created, 
what  was  the  origin  of  evil,  etc.  With  high- 
sounding  though  unmeaning  words,  they 
indulged  in  empty  abstractions,  while  they 
claimed  the  highest  spirituality  in  their 
theories,  yet  sank  often  into  the  grossest 
sensualism  (oomp.  2  Tim.  iii.  5—7).  See 
EricuMMAM*  and  8toiob. 


PHOENICIA,  a  territory  on  the  sea-board 
of  Palestine,  whose  limits  were,  on  the  east, 
Mount  Lebanon ;  on  die  north,  die  river 
Eleutherus,  near  the  city  Orthosia;  on  the 
south  it  extended  at  different  times  to  Tyre, 
Acco,  Csesarea.  This  narrow  strip  of  land 
was  covered  with  cities,  of  which  the  most 
eminent  formed  independent  states,  as  Ar- 
vad,  Sidon,  and  Tyre,  which,  however,  were 
leagued  together. 

Its  inhabitants,  bearing  the  general  name 
of  Phoenicians  (of  the  Shemitic  stock),  were 
at  a  very  early  date  celebrated  for  commerce 
and  navigation.  This  eminence  implies  s 
large  fund  of  general  knowledge.  Accord- 
ingly, the  Phoenicians  were  acquainted  with 
astronomy  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
ancient  world.  Of  the  powers  of  numben 
they  were  not  ignorant,  and  were  well  prac- 
tised in  ship-building.  To  them  is  due  the  art 
of  making  glass.  The  purple  and  the  crim- 
son we  owe  to  them.  They  coined  money; 
and  in  a  very  early  age  employed,  if  they  did 
not  invent,  letters.  In  smelting  and  sculp- 
ture they  also  excelled.  The  whole  of  their 
early  history  shows  that  a  comparatively 
high  degree  of  civilisation  prevailed  in  Ca- 
naan before  the  days  of  Moses  (eomp.  Josh, 
xv.  10).  Illustrations  of  their  repute  in 
connection  with  ships  and  trade,  may  be 
found  in  1  Kings  ix.  27 ;  x.  22.  2  Chron. 
▼iii.  28.  Is.  xxiii.  2,  sec.  Exek.  xxvii.  8, 8, 
0,  25,  26.  In  the  employment  of  their  nau- 
tical skill  they  circumnavigated  Africa,  and 
traded  with  the  extreme  parts  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, the  western  coasts  of  Africa  and 
Europe.  From  Spain  they  obtained  gold 
and  silver ;  tin  from  the  British  isles ;  am- 
ber from  Prussia,  and  copper  from  Cyprus. 
Egypt  supplied  them  with  flax,  cotton,  and 
corn ;  Syria  furnished  wine  and  choice  wool, 
also  fine  linen  and  embroidery ;  and  in  Pa- 
lestine they  abundantly  procured  ofl,  honey, 
and  various  kinds  of  fruit  Trading  to  Ar- 
menia, they  purchased  there  handsome 
horses  and  mules;  and  from  Arabia  they 
gained  aromatic  shrubs,  gold,  and  ivory— 
indeed,  the  native  products  of  that  land  itself 
and  of  the  remote  East  With  each  nation 
with  whioh  the  Phoenicians  traded,  they 
maintained  a  connection.  Establishing  marts 
in  the  chief  centres  of  population,  they  pro- 
moted intercommunication  and  spread  know- 
ledge (Ezekiel  xxvii).  As  a  commercial 
people  they  cultivated  peace,  and  lived  on 
terms  of  amity  with  the  Israelites  and  their 
neighbours  generally  (2  Sam.  v.  11.  1  Kings 
ix.  11,  jeo. ;  x.  22).  Their  traditions  re- 
specting the  creation  resemble  the  opinions 
set  form  in  the  Bible.  Departing,  however, 
from  the  central  truth  of  the  latter,  they 
degenerated  into  idolatry,  and  were  given  to 
the  worship  of  Baal  and  Astsrte.  With  the 
rain  of  Palestine,  Phoenicia  sank.  After  a 
long  siege,  Nebuchadnesxar  took  its  two 
chief  cities,  Tyre  tad  Sidon.    At  a  later 
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,  Alexandria  was  its  successful  rival, 
anity  was  preached  in  Phoenicia  by 
I  believers  and  by  Paul  (Aots  xL  10 ; 
xxi.  2).  See  Cayaax. 
1YOIA,  a  fruitful  district  of  Asia 
.  having  on  the  south  Pisidia,  on  the 
Galatia,  on  the  east  Cappadocia,  on 
»t  Lydia.  Its  chief  cities  were  Co- 
Laodicea,  and  Hierapolis  (Acts  ii.  10 ; 
;  xviii.  23). 

fLACTERIES,  the  English  form  of  a 
word,  signifying  'protectors/  'amu- 
r '  means  of  warding  off  evil/  present 
a  alien  from  the  true  Hebrew  state  of 
which  referred  every  event,  and  so 
si  protection,  to  the  immediate  act  of 
md,  even  when  angelio  ministry  began 
recognised,  kept  carefully  aloof  from 
ising  a  saving  efficacy  in  any  mere 
late  objects. 

i  origin  of  wearing  phylacteries,  or 
of  parchment  inscribed  with  scriptural 
,  as  means  of  self-protection,  which 
lot  appear  to  have  been  practised  till 
be  exile,  may  be  referred  to  those  pas- 
of  Scripture  which  either  literally  or 
ively  enjoin  the  pious  to  '  bind  the 
indments  of  God  on  thine  heart,  and 
em  about  thy  neck'  (Pro v.  vi.  21. 
vi  8;  xi.  18,  22).  To  us  these  pas- 
seem  to  be  intended  in  a  figurative 

The  reference  was  to  customary  or- 
its  of  the  person,  displayed  in  the 
Mmspiouons  parts  of  the  body  (*  front- 
•tween  your  eyes') ;  and  the  import  of 
immand  was  to  the  effect,  that  the 
»  laws  were  to  be  kept  in  constant 
ibranee  and  high  honour  (Exod.  xiii. 
n  actual  practice,  the  phylacteries,  or 
tm,  were  worn  in  a  little  box,  chiefly 
de  Israelites,  on  the  forehead,  just 
>n  the  eyebrows,  and  on  the  left  arm, 
to  be  near  the  heart  The  small  oas- 
is fastened  on  by  strips  of  leather. 
fSICIANS  (G.).  the  translation  in 
L  2.  Job  xiii.  4.  Jer.  viii.  22,  of  a 
laving  the  meaning  of '  to  heal/  Bor- 
;  probably  from  the  Egyptians,  with 

the  medical  art  was  practised  in 
i  distinct  branches,  the  Hebrews  ap- 
o  have  had  a  class  of  men  bearing 
rionally  the  name  of  physician  (2 
.  xvi.  12.  Mark  v.  26.  Luke  iv.  23; 
;  viii.  43).  According  to  Jewish  an- 
',  there  was  a  physician  whose  sole 
ly  in  attending  on  the  priests,  since 
wealth  was  often  affected  by  having  to 
rge  their  duties  barefoot  Physicians 
q  all  times  been  held  in  high  esteem 
i  East  Appropriately,  therefore,  is 
ord  described  under  this  character 
;  ii.  17;  corap.  Col.  iv.  14) ;  and  much 
it  have  stimulated  inquiry  and  drawn 
on,  when  Jesus  by  his  miracles  of 
g  hi  outdid  the  best  exertions  of  the 


most  skilful  physicians  of  his  day.    See 
Medioivb. 

PILATE,  or  PONTIUS  PILATTJS  (L.), 
the  fifth  Boman  procurator  or  governor  of 
Judea,  successor  of  Valerius  Gratus,  was 
appointed  to  his  office  by  the  emperor  Tibe- 
rius, in  the  thirteenth  year  of  his  reign  (A  J). 
28;  comp.  i.  633).  After  having,  for  a 
period  of  nine  or  ten  years,  dealt  ill  with 
those  entrusted  to  his  charge,  he  was  re- 
moved from  his  office  by  Vitelline,  president 
of  Syria,  and  banished  by  the  emperor  Cali- 
gula into  Gaul,  where  he  committed  suicide 
(A.D.  41.  Joseph.  Antiq.  xviii.  2—4,  6,  5). 
In  the  New  Testament  (Matt  xxvii.  2,  seq. 
Mark  xv.  1,  seq.  Luke  iii.  1 ;  xiii.  1 ;  xxiii. 
1,  seq.  John  xviii.  xix.  Acts  iii.  13 ;  iv.  27; 
xiii.  28.  1  Tim.  vi.  18),  Pilate  appears  as  a 
judge,  who,  contrary  to  his  own  convictions, 
and  overpowered  by  official  and  popular 
clamour,  consented  to  authorise  the  cruci- 
fixion of  Jesus,  after  the  latter  had  been 
condemned  by  the  Jewish  Sanhedrim ;  when 
having,  as  the  representative  of  Rome,  su- 
preme power  of  life  and  death  in  the  last 
instance,  he  might  have  rescued  its  victim 
from  the  power  of  envenomed  bigotry.  Pi- 
late, who,  according  to  Philo,  was  a  man  of 
firmness  as  well  as  daring,  in  thus  unwor- 
thily yielding  to  a  wily  priesthood  and  a 
raging  populace,  had  reasons  peculiar  to 
himself,  which  made  him  fear  to  offend  the 
Jews,  lest  by  their  complaints  they  should 
injure  him  with  his  superiors.  The  iniquity 
of  Pilate  (Luke  xiii.  1)  was  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  death  of  Jesus.  Having  sold 
justice,  robbed  his  subjects,  cut  down  a 
crowd  of  Samaritans  misled  by  a  religious 
deceiver,  and  committed  other  bad  and  cruel 
deeds,  he  met  with  due  punishment  in  a 
deposition,  the  dishonour  and  dangers  of 
which  drove  him  to  self-destruction.  Thus 
perished  Pontius  Pilate,  though  he  had  idly 
washed  his  hands  in  token  of  innocence ; 
while  his  victim  was  seated  at  the  right  hand 
of  the  Almighty.  How  brief  the  triumph  of 
the  wicked!  How  sure  and  lasting  the 
recompence  of  the  good!  Providence  is 
remunerative  as  well  as  retributory. 

PINNACLE  (pinna,  'a  wing')  is  the 
translation,  in  Matt  iv.  5.  Luke  iv.  9,  of 
the  Greek  pterugion,  which,  signifying  <  a 
small  wing/  denoted  a  roof  of  a  sacred  place 
(Brunck.  in  Aristoph.  Ar.),  and  was  applied 
by  the  evangelists  to  the  top  or  roof  of  the 
sacred  place,  specifically,  perhaps,  of  the  royal 
portico,  forming  part  of  the  whole  sacred 
enclosure  at  Jerusalem,  the  roof  of  which  in- 
clined on  two  sides  like  wings,  and  which  was 
placed  on  so  precipitous  an  elevation  that  it 
made  a  person  giddy  who  looked  down  from 
its  summit  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xv.  11,  8,  ft). 

PI8GAH  (H.  eminence),  a  hill  on  the 
borders  of  the  Amorites,  near  the  Dead  set) 
(Dent  iii  17;  iv.  49),  belonging  to  Judah 
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(Josh.  xlii.  20).  On  this  mountain  Bsltsin 
gave  Israel  his  compelled  blessing  (Numb, 
uiii  14—24).  On  Pisgmh,  of  which  the 
highest  peak  towards  the  East  is  Nebo, 
Moses  took  his  view  of  Canaan,  and  then 
died  (Dent  iii.  27;   xxxiv.  1—0).     8ee 

NlBO. 

PI8IDIA,  a  province  of  Asia  Minor,  lying 
for  the  most  part  on  the  high  lands  of 
Taurus,  bordered  by  Pamphylia,  Cilieia, 
Lycaonia,  Phrygia,  and  Lycia,  having  for  its 
capital  Antioch  (Acts  xiii.  14 ;  xiv.  24). 

PITCH,  representing  three  Hebrew  words 
of  kindred  import,  is  the  name  given  in 
Genesis  vi.  14.  Exodus  ii.  8  (comp.  Joseph. 
Jew.  W.  iv.  8, 4),  to  what  the  Seventy  term 
asphaltos,  asphalt,  or  bitumen— a  hard  com* 
bustible,  brittle  mineral,  with  a  smooth  dry 
surface,  of  a  shining  dark  brown  or  pitchy 
colour,  not  unlike  common  pitch.    It  ap- 
pears in  nature  partly  so  a  firm  dry  fossil, 
mixed  in  layers  with  other  bodies ;  partly  as 
a  kind  of  fluid  tar,  floating  on  lakes  and 
brooks,  or  coming  forth  from  the  soil  or 
clefts  in  the  rock.    The  latter  kind  appears 
specially  on  the  Dead  sea,  which  hence  so- 
quired  the  name  of  Laeus  Asphattit$$,  Pliny 
gives  the  preference  to  the  Palestinian  bitu- 
.men  ('Jews'  pitch')  over  every  other.    It 
"  was  used  for  paying  the  bottoms  of  vessels 
(Gen.  vi  14),  also  as  mortar  or  cement 
(xi.  3).    In  Babylonia,  wham  it  abounded, 
it  served  for  fuel. 

PITCHEB  (F.  pichtr,  G.  60cm,  '  an  earthen 
vessel '), ' a  small  vase  for  drinking,'  denot- 
ing, in  English,  a  large  earthen  water-jug 
(John  iv.  28),  represents,  in  Lam.  iv.  2,  the 
Hebrew  a*o*J,  which  is  properly  rendered 
•  bottle,'  being  a  leathern  bottle  (1  Samuel 
i.  24).    The  customary  word  for  'pitcher' 
is  had  (Gen.  xxiv.  14),  which  was  of  pot- 
tery (Jndg.  vii.  16,  19,  20.    Ecdes.  xii.  6), 
and  was  carried  on  the  shoulder  (Gen.  xxiv. 
14, 15),  that  is,  the  top  of  the  back,  on  '  the 
shoulder-blade,'  as  appears  from  the  Hebrew 
ShseJum  (Gen.  xlix.  15 ;  especially  Job  xxxi. 
22,  and  I  Sam.  x.  0, '  back,'  literally '  shoul- 
der*).   The  pitcher  seems  to  have  been  sus- 
pended over  the  shoulder,  and  so  held  by 
the  hand,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  verb 
rendered  '  let  down'  (Gen.  xxiv.  18),  which 
denotes  a  gentle  descent  from  a  higher  to  a 
lower  part,  as  of  water  flowing  to  the  ocean 
in  a  stream.     These  facts,  deduced  from 
the  Scriptures  themselves,  find  confirma- 
tion from  the  subjoined  cut  (comp.  Chris- 
tian Reformer,  April,  1847,  p.  208,  ice.,  and 
the  following  remarks  taken  from  Perkin's 
'  Besidenoe  of  Eight  Years  in  Persia,'  p.  819). 
<  Scores  of  Nestorian  girls  oome  into  our 
yard  regularly,  morning,  noon,  and  night, 
and  carry  water  from  our  reservoir,  with 
'Rebecca's  pitcher'  upon  their  shoulders. 
The  vessel  which  they  use  is,  however,  an 
earthen  jug,  rather  than  a  pitcher,  as  indi- 
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eated  in  the  accompanying  drawing. 
the  pitchers  of  those  ancient  ' 
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doubtless  of  the  same  description.  When  s 
child,  in  leading  the  allusions  to  this  subject 
in  the  Bible,  I  have  often  wondered  how  a 
pitcher  filled  with  water  could  be  borne  upon 
the  shoulder.  In  Persia  I  found  the  expla- 
nation. The  jug,  which  holds  from  two  to 
five  gallons,  has  a  handle,  through  which  » 
rope  is  passed,  and  held  by  the  hands,  and 
it  is  thus  conveniently  carried.  Innumerable 
inoidents  of  a  most  common  nature  are  con- 
stantly occurring  before  our  eyes  in  the  East, 
that  forcibly  illustrate  Scripture  allusions. 
As  another  instance,  the  girls  who  flock 
around  our  fountain  to  fill  their  '  pitchers' 
often  crowd  and  jostle  each  other,  and  the 
jug  of  some  one  of  them  falls  upon  the  pave- 
ment and  is  dashed  in  pieces,  and  there  is 
<  the  pitcher  broken  at  the  fountain ' — irre- 
parably broken ;  its  value  and  usefulness  at 
an  end ;  the  striking  emblem,  used  in  Scrip- 
ture, of  old  age  and  the  end  of  life.* 

Water  is  now  frequently  carried  on  the 
head,  the  effects  of  which  are  well  iOnatrated 
in  this  extract  from  the  'Travels  of  Lady 
Hester  Stanhope :' 

'  Nothing  contributes  so  much  to  the  up- 
rightness and  elegance  of  figure  so  remark- 
able  in  the  peasant-women  of  Syria  and 
Egypt  as  the  common  practice  of  carrying 
water  on  their  heads.  So  far  from  giving  a 
curve  to  the  spine,  depressing  the  nook,  or 
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in  anywise  shortening  the  growth  of  the 
body,  the  resistance  of  the  muscles  seems  to 
increase  in  proportion  to  the  pressure,  and 
much  elasticity  of  action  is  the  result.  In 
some  places,  the  springs  are  often  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  the  villages,  and  much  below 
them,  so  as  to  render  the  ascent  very  toil- 
some ;  yet  every  day  in  the  week  may  be 
seen  girls  and  women  carrying  these  jars, 
containing  not  less  than  fifteen  quarts  of 
water,  on  their  heads,  with  a  natural  grace 
not  exceeded  by  the  studied  walk  of  a  stage 
dancer.  A  favourite  manner  with  them, 
when  seen  by  men  and  when  wishing  to  be 
coquettish,  is  to  place  both  thumbs  through 
the  jar-handles,  which  has  a  very  statue-like 
appearance.  When  unobserved,  they  gene- 
rally tuck  up  their  gowns  all  round,  showing 
their  pantaloons.  If  in  their  best  clothes, 
they  are  seen  with  silver  bracelets  instead  of 
glass  ones,  and  with  similar  rings  round 
their  ancles ;  with  a  silver  relic  case  hang- 
ing at  their  bosom;  with  long  sleeves  to 


their  gown ;  and  over  it,  if  in  winter,  a  cloth 
vest,  if  in  summer,  one  of  bombazeen;  with 
ear-rings ;  and  with  a  species  of  ornament 
not  known  in  England  or  France,  silver  rims 
of  mail  or  of  coins,  which  take  in  the  oval 
of  the  face  from  the  temples  to  the  chin, 
and  have  a  very  pretty  effect  The  girdles 
are  fastened  by  two  silver  bosses  as  large  as 
the  bottom  of  a  tumbler,  and  they  wear  on 
their  feet  a  pair  of  yellow  slippers.' 

As  Bebekah  in  the  evening, '  at  the  time 
that  women  go  out  to  draw  water/  came  out 
with  her  pitcher  upon  her  shoulder,  so  in 
Homer,  Minerva  in  the  evening,  with  a 
water-vessel  in  her  hand,  met  Ulysses  (Od. 
vii.  18).  A  similar  practice  prevailed  in 
Armenia  (Xenoph.  Anab.  iv.). 

PLAITING  of  the  hair,  which  in  1  Pet 
iii.  3,  is  discommended,  and  which  in  the 
original,  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  the 
English  word,  denotes  *  folding*  or  gathering 
the  hair  into  folds  or  knots,  was,  as  these 
heads  (<  head-tire/  2  Kings  ix.  80),  taken 


from  the  antique,  show,  much  practised, 
especially  among  the  higher  classes,  in  the 
ancient  western,  as  well  as  oriental  world. 


In  earlier  days  of  Hebrew  history,  men 
were  not  ashamed  to  wear  even  seven  locks 
iJndg.  xvi.  13;  comp.  Pa.  stiii  5.  Jer. 
Vol.  II. 


With  the  plaiting,  the  apostle  also  condemns 
wearing  of  gold  ornaments  on  the  head,  the 
form  of  which  may  be  judged  of  from  this. 


▼it  29).  P«nl  also  recommends  to  females 
modest  apparel,  shamefacedness,  and  so- 
briSy,  inSsad  of  braided  hair  (1  Tim.iL  9> 
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The  following  exhibits  the  tantour,  or  head-     24)  thus  worn  is  often  made  of  costly  i 
dress,  of  the   Druse  women  in  Lebanon,     rials,  richly  adorned.   Sometimes  the  tantmwr 
The  horn  (comp.  Pa.  lxxv.  4 ;  lixxix.  17,     assumes,  as  in  this  instance,  the  shape  of  a 


double  funnel.    How  great  the  capricious-  round  it,  is  the  rendering,  in  9  Kfcafe  y*i«T 

ness  of  dress !    How  do  our  ideas  of  beauty  5,  of  a  word  which  more  probably  denotes 

vary !    But  eternal  is  '  the  adorning  of  the  the  zodiac,  or  apparent  path  of  that  huni- 

hidden  man  of  the  heart,'  by  which  Peter  nary  round  the  heavens, 

would  replace  mere  external  decorations.  PLOUGH  (G.  pflug).    See  i  80.    Con* 

PLANETS,  those  heavenly  bodies  which  suit  Luke  ix.  63.   Is.  ii.  4.    Joseph.  Antiq. 

derive  their  light  from  the  sun,  and  circulate  ii.  5,  6. 


8peaking  of  the  vicinity  of  Esdraelon,     ready  (half-past  six  o'clock)   abroad  wim 
Olin  (iL  87?)  says— 'The  people  were  el-    their  email  but  hardy  oxen,  attached  to  ths 
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wont  ploughs  in  the  world.  There  were 
perhaps  as  many  cows  as  oxen  under  the 
yoke,  many  of  which  gave  milk  as  well  as 
performed  the  labours  of  agriculture.  Not 
fewer  than  two  hundred  teams  were  leen  at 
a  single  view,  all  drawing  the  plough.  The 
yoke  is  a  simple  pole  laid  on  the  necks  of 
the  animals,  and  lashed  round  their  throats 
with  a  thong.  The  man  who  holds  the 
plough  also  guides  the  oxen,  for  which  pur- 
pose he  carries  in  his  hand  a  light  rod, 
armed  at  the  end  with  a  goad/ 

To  break  up  the  green-sward,  or  fallow- 
ground,  the  Persians  use  a  large  coulter* 
plough,  twice  the  size  of  a  common  plough, 
the  beam  resting  on  an  axle  with  two  wheels, 
one  of  which  is  about  three  feet  in  diameter 
and  runs  in  the  furrow,  while  the  other, 
about  half  that  size,  runs  upon  the  unbroken 
•oil.  The  whole  is  drawn  by  three,  four, 
fire,  or  even  six  yoke  of  large  buffaloes,  with 
a  yoke  or  two  of  oxen  before  them,  a  boy 
aitting  on  each,  or  each  alternate  yoke, 
pricking  up  the  team  with  his  goad,  and 
singing,  in  a  shrill,  monotonous  tone,  to 
cheer  the  buffaloes  in  their  toils.  The  soil 
ia  afterwards  cross-ploughed,  once  or  twice, 
toy  the  small  one-handled  plough,  which 
tarns  no  farrow,  but  eats  the  earth  sufficiently 
deep.  This  light  plough  is  drawn  by  oxen, 
which  in  Persia,  though  a  pony  species, 
are  capable  of  performing  a  good  deal  of 
labour. 

PLUMBLINE,  found  in  Amos  vii  7,  8, 
stands  for  a  Hebrew  term  which  properly 
signifies  '  lead,'  plumbum,  whence  plummet 
and  plumbline.  The  line  and  plummet  were 
used  when  housss  were  to  be  destroyed,  as 
well  as  when  they  were  to  be  built  (2  Kings 
xxi.  13.  Is.  xxxiv.  11.  Lam.  it  8). 

POETS  (Acts  xvii.  28),  a  Greek  word 
in  English  characters,  signifying,  properly, 
'  makers,'  and  rendered,  in  Bom  ana  ii.  18, 
'  doers'  (comp.  James  L  22).  The  ordinary 
Greek  term  for  poetry,  poiesis,  is  found  in 
the  New  Testament,  but  in  the  sense  of 
*  deed/  or  <  doing'  (i.  25).  The  Hebrew  of 
the  Old  Testament  has  no  general  term 
equivalent  to  our  *  poetry.'  The  absence  of 
the  name  does  not  involve  the  non-existence 
of  the  thing.  Poetry  flourished  among  the 
Hebrews,  as  it  could  not  fail  to  do,  seeing 
they  were  a  branch  of  the  great  Shemitic 
family,  whose  poetic  aptitudes  and  skill  are 
fully  displayed  in  Arabian  literature. 

Poetry,  as  appears  by  its  Greek  appella- 
tion, is  a  making  or  something  made,  that  is 
formed  ox  constructed.  A  poet  is  a  maker. 
He  gives  to  things  new  forms.  The  rude 
materials  of  thought  he  skilfully  shapes  into 
regularity  and  beauty,  or  raises  them,  by  the 
power  of  his  genius,  into  ideal  excellence 
and  loveliness.  Henoe  in  general  poetry  has 
three  elements* — I.  intellectual  and  emo- 
tional rudiments  for  its  subject-matter,  which. 


under  the  forming  hand  and  inspiring  mind 
of  the  poet,  assume,  II.,  set  and  beautiful 
forms,  and  rise  into,  III.,  the  noble,  lofty, 
grand,  and  comprehensive.  The  rudiments 
of  poetry  are  nearly  co-extensive  with  those 
of  prose.  It  depends  on  the  maker's  will 
whether  the  same  dust  shall  be  a  worm  or  a 
man.  In  regard  to  subject-matter,  there  is 
no  domain  strictly  peculiar  to  poetry,  which, 
however,  is  not  without  its  preferences,  and 
which  finds  specially  congenial  and  appro- 
priate topics  in  the  sublime  thoughts  and 
the  deep,  touching,  and  sometimes  rapturous 
emotions  of  which  religion  is  the  parent  and 
the  nurse.  Hence  in  its  very  essence  reli- 
gion is  poetical.  As  such,  it  presents  us  in 
the  Bible  with  poetry  in  the  form  of  prose. 
The  opening  verses  of  that  revered  volume 
are  in  spirit  of  the  highest  order  of  poetry. 
All  great  thoughts,  as  well  as  all  great  deeds 
and  all  great  men,  are  essentially  poetical. 
Accordingly,  the  Bible,  in  this  view,  is  full 
of  poetry,  and  Jesus  Christ  is  no  less  the 
noblest  ideal  than  the  great  8aviour  of  the 
world.  But  as  commonly  understood,  poetry 
has  another  element,  an  outward  but  not  in- 
considerable element— one  of  form.  This 
element  admits  of  great  varieties.  Here  we 
have  to  do  not  so  much  with  thoughts  as  with 
sounds,  and  yet  thoughts  have  a  great  influ- 
ence over  sounds ;  for  some  minds  are 
poetical  in  their  very  essence,  and  breathe 
themselves  forth  spontaneously  in  sounds 
corresponding  in  grace,  beauty,  or  force, 
with  their  prevalent  emotions.  Whenoeso- 
ever  poetic  forms  receive  their  features,  they 
themselves  are  properly  sounds,  or  repre- 
sentatives of  sounds.  These  sounds  stand 
in  words,  and  words  are  made  up  of  letters. 
Whence  we  are  led  to  the  nature  of  the 
sounds  of  any  language,  and,  indeed,  to  the 
general  attributes  of  the  language  itself.  Ex- 
cept in  languages  capable  of  harmony  or 
pleasing  sound,  poetry,  it  is  obvious,  can 
scarcely  exist  But  melody  of  sound  is  an 
evanesoent  as  well  as  subtle  thing,  and  to  a 
great  extent  perishes  when  a  tongue  ceases 
to  be  spoken.  In  consequence,  the  melody 
of  ancient  poetry  can  be  but  imperfectly 
known.  Our  ignorance  will  be  greater  in  the 
proportion  in  which  the  poetry  of  a  language 
depends  on  the  form  more  than  on  the 
thought  In  the  Hebrew  we  have  here  a 
great  advantage,  for  its  poetry  largely  con- 
sists in  the  ever-enduring  grandeur  of  sub- 
lime thoughts ;  while  among  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans,  poetry,  wanting  the 
vital  principle  of  truth,  has  sunk  into  a  life- 
less though  still  lovely  form.  As,  however, 
the  form  of  poetry  depends  on  sounds,  so 
the  particular  shape  which  in  any  case  it 
may  assume  is  determined  by  the  essential 
qualities  of  sound.  Now  sounds,  as  em- 
ployed in  speaking  by  men,  may  rary  in 
their  character  or  in  their  arrangement  A 
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found  may  be  harsh  or  soft  One  word  may 
stand  before  or  after  another.  In  regard  to 
character,  sounds  vary  according  to  the  or- 
gans employed  in  emitting  them,  and  the 
habits  of  life,  as  well  as  degree  of  culture,  of 
those  by  whom  they  are  formed.  In  regard 
to  position,  sounds  vary  with  the  intellectual 
condition  and  habits  of  those  who  employ 
them.  As  to  himself  every  individual,  espe- 
cially in  rude  states  of  society,  is  first  in 
conception  because  first  in  importance,  so 
does  the  term  *  I '  seem  to  vindicate  to  itself 
the  first  place  in  a  sentence.  Next  comes 
what  I  do,  wish,  or  request  Lastly  follows 
that  which  I  do,  wish,  or  request  What,  then, 
may  be  termed  the  natural  order  of  a  sen- 
tence, or  utterance  of  a  thought,  is,  first  the 
subject,  then  the  action,  and  then  the  object 
This  is  also  the  primitive  and  the  prosaic 
order  of  our  words.  It  is  subject  to  variations 
from  peculiar  influences.  If  in  a  nation  the 
intellectual  faculties  predominate,  their*power 
may  place  first  in  position  the  word  which 
represents  the  most  striking  or  important 
feature  in  the  thought.  Hence  a  Greek,  if 
he  wanted  bread,  would  not  have  said, '  Give 
me  bread,'  but,  '  Bread  give  me.'  Or  if  it 
was  himself  rather  than  another  to  whom 
he  desired  the  bread  to  be  given,  he  would 
then  have  exclaimed,  *  To  me  give  bread.' 
Similar  changes  maybe  introduced  by  the 
emotions.  But  in  religion  the  strongest 
emotions  prevail.  We  should  therefore  ex- 
pect to  find  those  changes  of  place,  or,  as 
they  are  technically  called,  inversions,  fre- 
quent in  the  Bible.  Accordingly,  the  book 
thus  announces  the  grand  act  of  creation : 
'  In  the  beginning,  created  God  the  heavens 
and  the  earth.' 

In  these  and  the  following  words  we  find 
grand  ideas  expressed  in  a  poetio  form,  and 
yet  the  opening  chapter  of  the  Bible  is  said 
to  be  in  prose.  In  truth,  the  lines  which 
distinguish  poetry  from  prose  in  Hebrew 
are,  at  least  to  our  modern  apprehensions, 
not  so  clear  and  well  defined  as  are  those 
which  we  reoognise  in  English ;  and  it  may 
perhaps  not  be  too  bold  to  say,  that  in  the 
literature  of  the  Israelites,  poetry  and  prose 
occasionally  run  into  each  other,  so  that  it  is 
not  always  easy  to  say  where  the  one  begins 
and  the  other  ends.  There  is,  however,  a 
peculiarity  of  structure  by  which  chiefly  the 
two  may  be  discriminated.  That  peculiarity 
consists  in  the  arrangement  of  the  words  hi 
such  a  manner  as  to  produce  a  correspond- 
ence either  of  thought  or  of  sound,  frequently 
of  both  thought  and  sound.  This  corre- 
spondence has  received  the  name  of  paral- 
lelism, which  may  in  general  be  said  to  con- 
sist in  the  collocation  of  two  or  more  mem- 
bers of  a  sentence  and  of  the  words  com- 
posing them,  so  as  to  make  the  latter  answer 
in  idea  and  expression  to  the  former.  In- 
stances will  present  themselves  to  the  leader 


the  moment  he  opens  the  Psalter.    Thus  in 
Pa.  liv.  2, 

*  Hear  my  prayer,  O  God ; 

Give  ear  to  the  words  of  my  l 


It  is  to  this  peculiarity  of  structure,  which 
pervades  the  whole  of  Hebrew  poetry  as  its 
distinctive  quality,  that  is  to  be  ascribed  the 
obviously  poetic  character  of  the  Book  of 
Psalms,  even  in  the  common  English  trans- 
lation. Yet  is  this  characteristic  imperfectly 
reflected  in  our  English  Bible,  where  the  in- 
versions of  the  original  are  often,  and  some- 
times needlessly,  disregarded.  For  instance, 
the  words  above  given  stand  in  the  original 
thus: 

<  O  God,  hear  my  prayer ; 
Give  ear  to  the  words  of  my  mouth.' 

The  inversion  in  the  previous  verse  is 
more  marked : 

•  O  God,  by  thy  name  save  me, 
And  by  thy  strength  judge  me.' 

Only  very  imperfectly,  however,  can  the 
Hebrew  parallelism  be  exhibited  in  English, 
since  it  is  impossible  to  render  the  Hebrew 
word  for  word  and  letter  for  letter.  For  in- 
stance, in  the  last  quotation,  instead  of  •  0 
God,'  the  Hebrew  has  simply  *  God ;'  *  by  thy 
name,'  is  expressed  in  one  word  of  four  let- 
ters ;  '  save  me '  is  one  word ;  *  and  by  thy 
strength,'  too,  appears  in  one  word  ;  also 
'judge  me.'  Henee  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
Hebrew  parallelism  cannot  be  reproduced  in 
English.  This,  doubtless,  is  the  chief  rea- 
son why  so  many  attentive  readers  of  the 
Bible  remain  unaware  of  the  met  that  a  large 
portion  of  its  contents  is  poetical.  It  must 
also  be  stated,  that  even  to  the  stndent  of 
the  original,  the  Hebrew  poetic  forms  are 
not  always  clearly  distinguishable,  though  in 
general  he  has  no  difficulty  in  discriminating 
poetry  from  prose.  It  would  aid  the  English 
reader  materially  if,  as  is  done  in  BardetlTs 
revised  edition  of  the  Common  Version,  the 
poetry  was  in  all  instances  printed  in  its 
native  parallelism,  particularly  if,  in  addi- 
tion, the  inverted  order  of  the  original  were 
carefully  preserved. 

Critics,  however,  after  ages  of  deep  inquiry 
and  learned  disputation,  have  at  length  agreed 
to  recognise  parallelism  as  the  distinctive 
quality  which  in  Hebrew  separates  poetry 
from  prose.  They  are  less  agreed  as  to  the 
definition  of  parallelism,  nor  do  all  make 
the  same  representation  in  regard  to  its  seve- 
ral sorts.  Our  purpose  will  be  served  if, 
with  Bishop  Lowth,  we  give  instances  of  the 
synonymous,  the  antithetic,  and  the  synthe- 
tic parallelism.  In  the  first,  the  correspond- 
ent words  of  the  two  members  are  synony- 
mous, or  of  similar  import ;  as  in  Exodus 
xxzii.  1,  2,  thus  rendered  literally,  and  in 
the  order  of  the  original : 

'  Listen,  heavens,  and  I  will  speak, 
And  let  the  earth  hear  the  words  of  my  mourn  i 
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Drop  m  the  rain  my  doctrine, 
Distil  as  the  dew  my  speech ; 
As  showers  on  the  tender  herb, 
And  m  copious  rain  on  the  grata.' 

This  example  suggests  what  was  probably 
the  origin  of  the  Hebrew  parallelism,  namely, 
the  practice  of  singing  in  double  choirs.  Two 
bands  of  singers,  with  their  instruments, 
seem  to  have  been  engaged  in  the  divine 
worship  of  the  Israelites.  Each  of  these 
sang  in  turn  the  same  thought,  and  thus  all 
offered  the  same  homage  to  the  one  God  of 
the  nation.  But  the  identity  had  its  varia- 
tions, as  was  needful  with  a  double  choir. 
The  second  stanza  was,  therefore,  not  a  mere 
echo  of  the  first,  but  a  repetition,  with  such 
a  change  as  combined  desirable  variety  with 
equally  desirable  sameness.  Thus,  while  in 
the  above  specimen  the  one  half  of  the  choir 
sang— 

1  Listen,  heavens,  and  I  will  speak ;' 
the  other  took  up  the  thought,  and  said, 
'And  hear  the  earth  the  words  of  my  mouth.' 
In  this  maimer  the  entire  poem  was  re- 
cited.   The  difficulty,  however,  of  present- 
ing these  peculiarities  to  the  mere  English 
reader  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that,  to 
produce  the  last  line  in  its  most  condensed 
form  we  have  required  nine  words,  whereas 
the  Hebrew  consists  of  only  four. 

The  peculiar  nature  of  the  performance  of 
Hebrew  poetry,  as  well  as  its  parallelism, 
may  be  better  understood  if  we  subjoin  the 
last  four  verses  of  the  Psalm  xxiv.,  arranged 
as  they  were  sung  by  two  choirs.  The  occa- 
sion here  celebrated  was  probably  the  bring, 
tag  up  of  the  ark  by  David  into  the  taberna- 
cle erected  for  its  reception  on  Mount  Zion 
(comp.  2  Sam.  vL)  : 

i**v£or"'-  ,<LM!uP»P*tes,  your  heads!' 

Both.  '  And  shall  enter  the  Kins;  of  Glorr* 
UtC    •  Who  is  this  King  of  Wry  V    ^ 
UdC.  'Jehovah,  strong  and  mighty  I' 
Both.  •  Jehovah,  mighty  in  battle  I* 
J*£  '  Lift  up,  gates,  your  heads !' 
tndC. « And  be  lifted  up,  doors  of  old  I' 
Both.     And  shall  enter  the  King  of  Glory.' 

J*/*  ,75°  **£*>  ***  ^ngofGlory  r 
2nd  C. « Jehovah  of  Hosts !' 

*oth.  'He,  the  King  of  Glory  1» 
In  the  antithetic  parallelism,  found  ohiefly 
in  proverbs,  the  corresponding  words  present 
an  opposite  sense;  as  in  this  instance  (Prov. 
xxvii.  6): 

1  Faithful  the  wounds  of  a  lover. 
But  deceitful  the  kisses  of  a  hater. 

The  synthetic  parallelism  offers,  in  the 
ideas  and  the  order  of  the  words,  only  a  cer- 
tain analogy ;  the  words  are  neither  similar 
nor  opposed,  and  the  thought  expressed  in 
the  first  member  is  continued  in  the  second, 
and  completed  by  some  addition :  for  exam- 
ple (Pa.  xix.  8), 

•  The  law  of  Jehovah  perfect, 

Refreshing  the  soul; 
The  precepts  of  Jehovah  true, 
Making  the  simple  wise.' 
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These  varieties  are  themselves  varied  so 
as  to  give  rise  to  many  shades  of  difference, 
and  so  as  to  afford  the  Hebrew  poet  a  means 
of  escaping  from  that  monotony  which  must 
ensue  from  the  constant  repetition  in  the 
same  poem  of  the  same  or  similar  modes  of 
expression.  That  this  peculiarity,  however, 
is  connected  with  the  very  essence  of  Hebrew 
poetry,  appears  from  the  fact  that  parallel- 
ism is  found  alike  in  its  earliest  and  its 
latest  productions.  A  specimen  of  the  former 
we  present  in  a  translation  offered  in  a 
work  calculated  to  operate  powerfully  both 
on  theological  opinion  and  its  utterance, 
namely,  « A  Vindication  of  Protestant  Prin- 
ciples, by  Philaleutherus  Anglicanus;  Lou- 
don, 1847,'  p.  137;  and  we  cite  the  lines  the 
more  readily  because  we  thus  obtain  an  op- 
portunity of  giving  the  writer's  view  of  the 
event  te  which  they  refer.  His  words  are — 
'  Ewali  has  shown  very  dearly  that  the  ori- 
ginal passage  in  the  old  epos  of  Jaaher 
(Josh.  x.  12, 18), 

*  Be  silent,  sun,  on  GIbeon's  hill ; 
In  the  vale  of  AJalon,  moon,  be  still. 
Bo  sun  was  silent,  the  moon  did  not  rise, 
Till  the  people  had  smitten  their  enemies,' 

refers  only  to  the  prayer  of  Joshua  that  the 
overthrow  of  the  Canaanites  might  be  de- 
cided before  night -fall,  a  form  of  prayer 
which  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  ancient 
writers.  See  Homer,  II.  ii.  412,  ttq.  The 
addition  of  verse  18  is  obviously  a  prosaic 
commentary  on  the  original  epos/ 

Poetry,  as  every  other  exertion  and  pro- 
duct  of  the  human  mind,  took  with  the  Israel- 
ites a  religious  character.  This  is  scarcely 
more  than  saying  that  it  was  Hebrew,  for  re- 
ligious sentiment  was  not  so  much  an  essen- 
tial feature  in  the  character  of  the  descend- 
ants of  Abraham,  as  that  character  itself. 
The  entire  life  of  the  Hebrew  was  baptised 
in  religious  emotion.  Hence  his  poetry,  as 
well  as  his  science  and  his  history,  was  es- 
sentially religious.  And  hence  it  was  under 
the  warm,  mellow,  and,  if  magnifying,  cer- 
tainly ennobling  lights  of  devout  emotion, 
that  pious  Israelites  contemplated  all  events, 
both  human  and  divine,  and  were  led  to  pour 
forth  those  strains  of  sacred  poesy  which 
have  enriched  and  enraptured  so  many  souls 
in  every  part  of  the  globe,  and  still  remain 
the  noblest  gift  received  from  the  past  for 
the  nurture  and  delight  of  the  Christian  wor- 
shipper. The  predominance  of  devout  emo- 
tion is  the  great  characteristic  of  Hebrew  poe- 
try ;  which,  however,  like  poetry  in  general, 
lays  the  imagination  under  contribution,  and 
finds  treasures  and  utterances  in  the  human 
heart  and  every  province  of  the  outward  uni- 
verse. Especially  does  it  abound  in  imagery 
derived  from  scenes,  objects,  and  usages,  pe- 
culiar to  Palestine,  and  the  solemn  and 
splendid  ritual  of  the  temple  worship— thus 
attesting  the  land  of  its  birth.  But  whether 
it  is  borne  upwards  on  the  pinions  of  a  soar* 
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ing  imagination,  or  sighs  and  weeps  in  the 
depths  of  emotion,  it  never  forgets  that  its 
theme  and  mission  are  essentially  religions. 
It  is  true  that  to  the  Canticles  we  might  add 
one  or  two  other  lesser  exceptions  (Ps.  xlv.); 
but  in  comparison  with  the  whole  body  of 
Hebrew  poetry,  they  are  too  inconsiderable 
to  be  here  dwelt  on. 

From  its  religions  character,  Hebrew  poe- 
try naturally  divides  itself  into  two  great 
classes,  the  Lyric  and  the  Didactic ;  the  for- 
mer, as  consisting  of  poems  sung  to  the 
lyre  in  praise  of  the  Creator ;  the  latter,  as 
comprising  poetical  essays  designed  to  en- 
force the  observance  of  his  laws.  The  lyric 
was  with  the  Israelites  the  earliest  form  of 
poetry.  In  its  origin  poetry  was  inseparably 
wedded  to  music,  and  often  accompanied  with 
dancing  (Exodus  zv.  20.  1  Samuel  xviii.  6). 
This,  too,  was  the  form  which  the  lofty  words 
of  the  prophet  spontaneously  took,  who  come- 
times  (2  Kings  iii.  15)  demanded  the  stimu- 
lus of  the  lyre  ere  his  soul  burst  forth  in 
inspired  strains. 

1  Amid  the  strings  his  fingers  strayed, 

And  an  uncertain  warbling  made ; 

And  oft  he  shook  his  hoary  head. 

But  when  he  caught  the  measure  wild. 

The  old  man  raised  his  face  and  smiled, 

And  lightened  up  his  faded  eye 

With  all  a  poet's  ecstacy  1' 

The  admirable  artistic  skill  displayed  in 
many  of  the  odes  which  stand  in  the  book 
of  Psalms,  afford  sufficient  evidence  that 
poetry  and  music  were  carefully  studied  and 
constantly  practised ;  nor  shall  we  err  if  we 
add  that  diligent  attention  was  given  to 
these  sister  arts  in  the  earlier  and  more  im- 
pressible season  of  youth.  This  discipline, 
with  other  means  of  high  culture,  may  have 
been  imparted  in  the  schools  of  the  pro- 
phets, whose  origin  is  commonly  traced  to 
8amuel ;  but  we  have  too  little  positive  in- 
formation respecting  these  interesting  insti- 
tutions to  allow  us  to  affirm  that  they  afforded 
the  education  which  prepared  poets  and  pro- 
phets for  the  execution  of  their  lofty  func- 
tions (oomp.  1  Sam.  x.  8). 

Hebrew  lyrioal  poetry  may  be  arranged  in 
three  classes : — I.  the  hymn  or  ode,  Mitmor, 
or  Shir;  II.  the  elegy,  Kinah;  III.  the  love- 
song.  The  hymn  or  ode,  which  in  our  trans- 
lations bears  the  name  of  psalm,  is  com- 
monly addressed  to  Jehovah,  considered 
either  as  the  Ood  of  the  peculiar  people,  or 
the  Creator  and  Governor  of  the  universe. 
Now,  the  poet  sings  the  glory  of  God  as 
manifested  in  his  works;  now,  he  pours 
forth  his  ardent  gratitude  for  mercies  as 
new  as  the  returning  morn,  and  as  old  as 
the  foundations  of  the  earth.  In  some  in- 
stances, the  thought,  losing  every  thing  ex- 
clusively national,  expands  into  the  widest 
generalities  of  universal  devotion  (Ps.  iv. 
civ.),  serving  to  show  how  true  religion 
tends  to  enlarge  the  heart  and  free  itself 
from  all  local  and  earthly  restrictions,  and 


giving  an  example  of  the  way  in  which  He- 
brewism, with  all  its  narrowness,  passed  into 
Christianity,  the  widest  and  loftiest  expres- 
sion of  the  religious  sentiment 

Examples  of  the  elegy — funereal  hymn, 
or  hymn  of  sorrow — are  found  in  the  touch- 
ing words  with  which  *  David  lamented  over 
Saul,  and  over  Jonathan,  his  son'  (2  8am. 
i.  18,  teq.),  and  in  the  vivid  pictures  and 
heart-rending  wailings  in  whioh  Jeremiah 
describes  the  holy  city  that  was  foil  of  peo- 
ple sitting  as  a  solitary  widow,  weeping  sore 
in  the  night,  and  her  tears  on  her  cheeks 
(Lamen.  i.). 

Of  the  love-song  there  is  but  one  speci- 
men, '  The  Song  of  Songs/  which,  by  whom- 
soever written,  is  invested  with  all  the  charms 
of  enchanting  scenery,  with  the  delicate  hnes 
of  pastoral  simplicity,  and  with  the  ardour 
of  an  imagination  nurtured  under  burning 
skies. 

The  didactic  poetry  of  the  Hebrews, 
whose  aim,  as  the  name  shows,  was  in- 
struction, and  in  which  the  form,  as  being 
purely  subsidiary,  was  of  less  consequence, 
comprises  compositions  of  different  kinds. 
A  branch  which  was  the  object  of  special 
care  among  the  Israelites,  was  what  has  been 
termed  the  gnomic,  or  a  collection  of  con- 
densed sayings.  The  Eastern  mind  has  a 
peculiar  pleasure  in  uttering  itself  in  short 
and  pithy  sentences,  figuratively  and  strik- 
ingly expressed.  These,  like  dew-drops, 
were  thrown  out  by  many,  and  gathered 
here  and  there  by  a  few,  so  as  to  form  col- 
lections of  moral  judgments,  philosophical 
aphorisms,  maxims  of  wisdom,  «""ff*rnfl, 
and  ingenious  comparisons.  In  this  species 
of  poetry  the  Hebrews  excelled,  aa  being 
under  the  special  illuminations  of  the  Di- 
vine Mind.  In  the  court  of  Solomon,  gno- 
mic poetry  was  in  high  favour  and  received 
special  development  This  species  is  in 
Hebrew  termed  nuuehal,  which  in  its  origin 
signifies  *  similitude,'  '  comparison,'  and 
which,  in  its  widest  application,  denotes 
a  poetical  and  allegorical  discourse.  The 
word  is  found  at  the  head  of  the  collection 
of  wise  sayings  ascribed  to  Solomon,  and 
is  not  well  rendered  by  the  term  Proverb. 
Other  branches  of  didactic  poetry  are  the 
fable,  or  apologue  (Judg.  ix.  8—10.  2  Sam. 
xii.  1—4),  and  the  parable,  of  which  the 
finest  specimens  that  were  ever  uttered  fell 
from  the  lips  of  Jesus  Christ  (Is.  v.  1 — 0. 
Ezek.  xvii.  8,  teq.;  among  parable  the  whole 
book  of  Jonah  is  placed  by  some).  The 
parable  was  of  later  growth  than  other  spe- 
cies of  Hebrew  poetry.  It  is  found  not  only 
in  the  New  Testament,  but  the  Talmud. 

These  kinds  of  didactic  poetry  are  of  a 
popular  nature.  In  the  Book  of  Job  we 
have  a  philosophical  treatise  in  poetry,  re- 
sembling Pope's  '  Essay  on  loan,'  in  which 
the  most  profound  and  difficult  questions 
are  treated,  and  the  moat  sublime  subjects 
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introduced,  in  language  which  borrows  from 
Cht  intellect  all  its  force,  from  oriental  ima- 
gination all  its  splendour,  from  learning  its 
treasures,  from  wisdom  its  experience,  and 
from  religion  its  piety;  while  ordinary  lin 
is  put  in  requisition  in  order  to  enliven  ab- 
stract meditations  with  action,  and  exem- 
plify the  determinations  of  the  intellect  by 
die  vicissitudes  of  the  cloud  and  sunshine 
of  man's  Tarring  lot  In  the  category  of 
didactic  poetry  must  also  be  placed  the  pro- 
phetic poems,  whioh  constitute  the  most 
eminently  peculiar  production  of  the  He- 
brew muse,  for  in  no  other  literature  is  there 
found  the  same  union  of  religious  and  mo- 
ral truth  with  varied  and  pre-eminent  artistic 
beauty. 

The  characteristic  peculiarities  of  Hebrew 
poetry  follow  the  Mosaio  religion  in  that 
manifestation  of  itself  which  is  found  in  the 
New  Testament,  where,  in  the  Apocalypse, 
and  especially  in  Mary's  song  of  gratitude 
(Luke  1.  46,  •*?.),  we  find  the  Hebrew  muse 
still  alive.  Poetry,  however,  daughter  though 
she  is  of  strong  feelings,  cannot  endure  the 
struggles  and  rendings  of  social  convulsions. 
When,  therefore,  the  pangs  of  the  new  birth 
came  upon  her  country,  she  compulsively 
held  her  peace.  Tet  in  the  consequent  throes, 
sufferings,  deliverance,  and  rejoicings,  mate- 
rials were  furnished  for  a  poetry  far  higher, 
more  spiritual,  more  refining,  and  more  en- 
during, than  even  that  of  David  in  his  hap- 
piest mood,  or  Isaiah  in  his  loftiest  heaven 
of  inspiration.  The  Christian  harp  far  sur- 
passes the  Hebrew  lyre. 

The  *  poets'  to  whom  Paul,  when  at  Athens, 
referred,  were  of  heathen  birth.  From  one 
of  these  he  cites  a  part  of  an  hexameter 
(having  six  feet)  line : 

•  For  we  are  also  his  offspring." 

A  full  hexameter  line,  from  the  writings 
of  Epimenides  of  Crete,  is  found  in  Titus 
L12: 

'The  Cretans  always  liars,  bad  beasts,  slow  bellies.' 
In  1  Cor.  xv.  33,  is  an  iambic  (a  short 

or  unaccented  syllable,  succeeded  by  a  long 

or  accented  one)  line  of  six  feet : 
•  EtH  communications  corrupt  good  manners.' 

Other  poetic  traces  may  be  found  in  the 
Greek  of  the  New  Testament  (James  i.  17. 
Heb.  xii.  13.  John  iv.  35),  to  which,  and  to 
the  instances  given,  we  refer,  the  rather  as 
what  has  been  said  will,  to  the  unlearned 
reader,  make  the  remark  more  intelligible 
mat  Josephus  had  no  other  reason  than 
bis  national  vanity  for  the  assertion  whioh 
he  makes  (Antiq.  ii.  16,  4;  vii.  12,  3),  that 
Moses  wrote  hexameter,  and  David  penta- 
meter and  trimeter  lines.  In  a  period  of 
literary  decline,  however,  Hebrew  poetry  did 
in  some  instances  assume  a  very  formal 
character.  We  allude  to  poems  composed 
under  the  guidance  of  the  alphabet,  rather 


than  the  Divine  Spirit  or  the  spirit  of  poesy. 
A  remarkable  example  is  found  in  Psalm 
oxix.    See  Psalms. 

POLL(T.),  'something  round;'  or  con- 
cave, the  head;  hence  'poll-tax,'  'to  poll9 
(mat  is,  to  take  the  number  of  heads  or  per- 
sons), found  in  Numb.  i.  2, 18, 20 ;  in  Judg. 
ix.  03, '  skull ;'  see  marg.  of  Exodus  xxxviii. 
26. 

POLLUTE  (L.),  to  'stain,'  'defile'  (Is. 
lix.  3 ;  comp.  Zeph.  iv.  1). 

POMEGRANATE  (F.  pomme  d*  granade, 
or  kernel-apple,  so  called  from  its  number 
of  grains  or  kernels),  called  also  punie  appli 
(Punica  Granata),  a  tree  growing  in  Pa- 
lestine (Deut  viii.  8.  1  Sam.  xiv.  2)  as  well 
as  other  Eastern  countries,  partly  wild,  partly 
in  gardens  (Canticles  iv.  8 ;  vii.  12),  of  from 
eight  to  ten  feet  high,  with  a  straight  stem,  and 
bright  green  lancet-shaped  leaves,  scarlet 
flowers  in  form  like  stars,  and  gold-  colour  fruit 
of  theshape  and  size  of  a  large  orange  (from 
three  to  four  inches  through),  which  has  in 
two  chambers  some  nine  or  ten  compart- 
ments, each  containing  many  seeds  or  grains. 
The  apple,  whioh  is  juicy,  soft,  and  fleshy, 
is  ripe  towards  the  end  of  August,  and  af- 
fords a  grateful  and  nutritious  refreshment 
The  juice  is  pressed  oat  to  prepare  musk  for 
a  beverage  (Canticles  viii.  2).  The  pomegra- 
nate was  used  as  an  ornament  in  the  under 
garment  of  the  high-priest  (Exodus  xxviii. 
33),  and  in  the  pillars  of  the  temple  (1  Kings 
vii.  18).  Being,  besides  its  other  qualities, 
odoriferous,  it  justifies  the  remark  of  Cel- 
sius, that  mere  is  scarcely  any  part  of  the 
pomegranate  which  does  not  wonderfully  de- 
light and  refresh  the  human  senses.  Among 
the  heathen  it  was  the  symbol  of  generation 
and  productiveness. 

POMMEL  (L.  pomum,  *  apple,'  F.  pom- 
mean)  denotes  something  round,  like  an 
apple ;  hence  it  is  applied  to  the  curved  hilt 
of  a  sword.  We  also  speak  of  the  '  pommel 
of  a  saddle/  '  To  pommel '  is  to  beat  with  the 
fist  In  2  Chron.  iv.  12, 13,  it  is  applied  to 
the  curving  of  the  capitals  of  columns  or 
pillars  (comp.  1  Kings  vii  20,  and  Eccles. 
xii.  6,  where  the  same  Hebrew  word  is  ren- 
dered « bowl  *). 

PONTUS— a  territory  in  the  eastern  part 
of  Asia  Minor,  lying  along  the  south-eastern 
shore  of  the  Pontus  Euxinus,  or  Black  sea, 
and  bordered  on  the  west  by  Paphlagonia 
and  Galatia — formed  at  an  early  time  an  in- 
dependent state,  whose  kings  bore  the  name 
of  Mithridates  (1  Pet  LI). 

POOR,  THE,  are  regarded  with  favour 
and  indulgence  in  both  the  Hebrew  and 
the  Christian  religions,  which  have  thereby 
earned  a  valid  claim  on  the  regard  of  all 
who  love  man  as  man,  and  bear  on  their 
front  an  undecaying  evidence  of  being  from 
that  Good  Being  whose  impartiality  is  that 
of  the  universal  Father.  As  if  expressly 
designed  to  counteract  the    tendencies  in 
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human  society  to  the  undue  aggregation  of 
wealth,  these  two  systems,  which  in  aim, 
and  to  some  extent  in  spirit,  are  bat  one, 
seek  in  their  general  principles  and  tenden- 
cies to  lessen  the  common  and  easily-formed 
love  of  and  esteem  for  mere  earthly  substance, 
and,  by  speoific  regulations,  to  lessen  the  too 
great  wealth  of  the  rich,  and  relieve  the  pe- 
nury of  the  poor.  Characteristically,  the  reli- 
gion of  J  esus  gave  no  set  regulations  in  regard 
to  the  treatment  to  be  observed  towards  the 
poor,  but  left  it  to  be  determined  by  those 
great  principles  of  general  and  well-sanc- 
tioned benevolence  which  constitute  its  es- 
sence ;  and  had  those  principles,  which  are 
all  founded  on  the  recognition  of  man's 
higher  nature  and  wants,  been  allowed,  in 
modern  legislation,  a  fair  share  of  influence 
in  conjunction  with  the  principles  of  poli- 
tical economy,  which,  how  true  soever  they 
may  be  in  their  own  sphere,  are  often  rigor- 
ous, if  not  harsh,  in  their  application,  and 
require  to  be  modified  by  other  truths  de- 
rived from  higher  spheres  of  thought,  much 
privation  would  have  been  saved  to  the 
needy,  some  social  peril  would  have  been 
avoided,  and  in  the  world  of  thought  pain- 
ful misunderstandings  would  have  been 
prevented. 

While,  however,  Christianity  in  the  main 
entrusts  the  oause  of  the  poor  to  great  gene- 
ral principles,  it  does  not  fail  to  give  specific 
encouragement  to  the  performance  of  a  wise 
charity  (Matt  xi.  5.  Mark  xii.  43.  Romans 
xv.  20.   Gal.  ii.  10.  James  ii.  2,  0,  6). 

The  benign  aspect  of  the  religion  of  Jesus 
towards  the  poor  is  the  natural  product  of 
Judaism,  which,  while  its  general  principles 
tended  to  show  them  favour,  made  on  their 
behalf  ordinances  which  tended  to  alleviate 
their  privations,  and  in  some  degree  to  pre- 
vent those  immense  accumulations  and  that 
abject  want  which  are  so  great  an  evil  in 
England  at  the  present  hour.  Of  these  ordi- 
nances the  chief  were,  that  the  poor  should 
glean  in  corn-fields,  and  olive  and  vine- 
gardens  (Lev.  xix.  9,  seq.  Deut  xxiv.  10,  uq. ; 
eomp.  Ruth  ii.  2,  seq.  Joseph.  Antiq.  iv.  8, 
21),  and  should  in  the  sabbath-year  have 
free  participation  in  what  grew  of  itself 
(Lev.  xxv.  5),  as  well  as  a  share  in  feasts 
that  followed  certain  religious  offerings 
(Deut  xii.  11,  seq.;  xiv.  22,  uq.;  xvi.  10, 
uq. ;  xxvi.  12,  seq. ;  comp.  Luke  iv.  13).  In 
the  year  of  jubilee,  those  who  had  lost  a 
property  had  the  right  of  entering  again  into 
possession  of  it  And  the  law  not  only  in 
general  recommended  attention  and  mild- 
ness towards  the  poor  (Deut  xxiv.  12,  seq. 
Prov.  xiv.  31 ;  xxii.  16),  but  also  enjoined 
active  and  unremunerated  aid,  even  in  the 
immediate  prospect  of  the  year  of  release 
(Deut  xv.  7,  teq.  Levit  xxv.  35,  $eq.)t  and 
required  impartiality  from  judges  (Exodus 
xxiii.  3 ;  comp.  Lev.  xix.  19).  With  all  its 
care,  the  Mosaic  religion  could  not  suppress 


hardheartedness  and  injustice,  which,  bow- 
ever,  it  severely  reproved  (Is.  z.  2.  Amos  ii. 
7.  Jer.  v.28.  Exekiel  xxii  29).  Under  its 
influence,  generosity  towards  the  necessitous 
took  a  high  rank  among  the  virtues  (Luke 
xix.  8),  affording  a  favourable  opportunity 
for  pharisaical  display  (Matt  vi  2,  ass.). 
Beggars,  strictly  so  called,  are  unknown  to 
the  Mosaio  code,  but  appear  among  other 
evils  of  degenerate  days  (Mark  jl  40.  Luks 
xviii.  35.  Acts  iii.  2 ;  eomp.  Pa.  cix.  10). 

PORTERS  (L.  porU,  •  a  door  or  gate ') 
were  appointed  by  David  and  eonuhoed 
after  him,  whose  duty  it  was  to  keep  the 
gates  of  the  temple  night  and  day,  and  gene- 
rally to  look  to  the  proper  conservation  of 
the  holy  place,  and  execute  the  orders  of  ha 
superior  officers  (2  Chron.  viii.  14).  Three 
posts  were  consigned  to  the  custody  of  priests, 
one-and-twenty  to  Levites.  These  guards 
were  relieved  after  fixed  intervals  ;  each 
guard  had  a  captain ;  over  all  was  a  leader; 
terms  of  a  military  caste,  which  may  be  ex- 
plained from  the  fact  that  the  temple  guard, 
though  of  the  Levitical  order,  performed 
duties  generally  entrusted  in  ancient  times 
to  soldiers ;  they  were,  in  modern  phraseo- 
logy, the  sacerdotal  police.  To  these  '  cap- 
tains of  the  temple '  Judas  made  his  appli- 
cation (Luke  xxii.  4),  and  some  of  them  he 
led  to  apprehend  the  Saviour  (52).  They 
were  different  from  '  the  watch '  set  to  guard 
his  tomb  (Matthew  xxvii.  65;*  xxviii.  11), 
where  the  Latin  term  in  the  original,  eus- 
todia,  shows  that  a  file  of  soldiers  was  in- 
tended; that  is,  a  part  of  the  garrison  which 
lay  on  the  Tunis  Antonia,  and  kept  guard 
over  the  temple  and  the  city.  Comp.  Aets 
xxi.  31,  uq. 

PORTIONS  (L.  part)  of  property  were 
assigned  or  given  by  a  father  to  his  children 
(Gen.  xlviii.  22.  1  Sam.  i.  4,  Luke  xv.  12) ; 
the  eldest  son  had  double  (Deut  xxi.  17; 
comp.  Ezekiel  xlvii.  13).  Portions  of  food 
were  on  festive  occasions  sent  to  friends 
(Neh.  viii.  10.  Esther  ix.  19),  and  divided 
among  servants  (Prov.  xxxi.  15) ;  a  larger 
share  was  given  to  favourites  (Gen.  xliii.  34; 
comp.  xiv.  22). 

*  Portion  for  foxes/  in  Ps.  lxiii.  10,  means 
that  the  persons  spoken  of  should  be  killed, 
and  left  to  be  devoured  by  jackals.  This  vora- 
cious animal  has  a  peculiar  appetite  for  dead 
bodies.  In  Hindostan  it  has  been  known 
to  carry  off  children  from  their  mothers' 
breasts.  Sick  persons  laid  on  the  banks  of 
the  Ganges,  and  intoxicated  persons  in  the 
streets  of  Calcutta,  have  been  devoured  alive 
by  the  jackah  To  be  deprived  of  honour- 
able burial  and  left  to  beasts  of  prey,  has) 
always  been  accounted  an  ignominious  end. 

POSSESSION  (L.),  the  holding,  or  right 
to  hold,  a  property  (1  Kings  xxi.  19),  more 
frequently  in  Scriptures  denotes  property 
itself  (Deut  ii.  5.  Ps.  ii.  8).  With  an  agri- 
cultural people,  as  were  the  Israelites,  the 
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chief  property  is  land.  By  the  Mosaie  law 
in  its  original  condition,  every  one  not  being 
a  member  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  had  his  share 
in  the  soil  of  Palestine,  which  Jehovah,  as 
its  sovereign  Lord,  had  divided  among  his 
people  (Leviticus  xiv.  34 ;  comp.  zxv.  23). 
Each  one's  portion  inalienably  belonged  to 
Lis  family.  It  might,  indeed,  be  sold,  or 
parted  with  to  a  creditor,  for  the  liquidation 
of  a  debt,  but  the  seller  or  his  next  of  kin 
had  continually  the  right  of  redemption  (Lev. 
zxv.  2d ;  eomp.  Numbers  xxxvi.  8.  1  Kings 
xxi.  3.  Jer.  xxxii  7,  $*q.)t  and  in  the  year 
of  jubilee  received  it  back  free  of  cost  The 
transaction,  therefore,  was  rather  a  mortgage 
than  a  sale.  According  to  this  fundamental 
principle,  there  could  be  neither  beggars  nor 
a  landed  aristocracy,  social  equality  was 
guaranteed,  due  attention  to  agriculture  se- 
cured, and  the  people  held  back  from  manu- 
factures and  commerce,  whose  influences 
would  have  been  adverse  to  their  great  reli- 
gious mission.  A  too  minute  division  of 
the  land,  which  eventually  could  hardly  fail 
to  arise,  was  for  a  long  time  prevented  by 
there  remaining  many  uncultivated  parcels 
on  which,  in  time,  care  might  be  profitably 
bestowed.  Some  disturbance  of  the  relations 
of  property  would  ensue  from  the  fact  that 
many  fathers  had  no  children,  or  merely 
daughters,  who,  as  heiresses,  would  carry 
their  possession  into  another  family,  but 
■till  of  the  same  tribe.  It  is,  however,  easy 
to  see  that,  in  the  case  of  so  prolific  a  race  as 
the  Hebrews,  the  principle  under  considera- 
tion must  in  length  of  time  have  brought  much 
inconvenience  and  disadvantage.  Against  so- 
cial equality,  too,  the  rights  of  the  first-born 
(Deuteron.  xxi  17)  would  strongly  operate. 
Whether,  with  Winer,  the  reader  denies  or 
not  (see  Bath  iv.  2,  uq.)  that  these  funda- 
mental laws  were  carried  into  execution  be- 
fore the  captivity,  it  is  doubtless  true  that 
there  came  into  existence  opulent  persons 
who  heaped  riches  on  riches  (Is.  v.  8.  Mic. 
it  2;  comp.  Neh.  v.) ;  and  around  the  throne, 
at  least  of  the  later  kings,  was  formed  an 
aristocracy  (Jer.  xxxvi  12 ;  xxxviii  4)  who 
ever  tried  to  suppress  freedom  of  speech 
(xxxvi  12,  uq. ;  xxxviL  14,  1*9. ;  xxxviii.  4, 
*eo.),  and  princes  seized  the  property  of  in- 
dividuals (1  Kings  xxi.  16 ;  comp.  2  Sam. 
xvi.  4.  Ezekiel  xlv.  7,  weq. ;  xlvi.  18).  After 
the  exile,  when  the  tribal  divisions  of  the 
land  had  become  faint,  the  equality  and  ina- 
lienableness  were  not  predominant  Then 
arose  other  kinds  of  inheritance,  and  there 
were  in  Palestine  not  a  few  beggars. 
Landed  proprietors,  as  a  memorial  to  them 
that  the  land  properly  belonged  to  Jehovah, 
were  under  the  obligation  of  making  to  his 
sanctuary  annual  payments  in  form  of  tithes 
and  first-fruits. 

POSTERITY  (L.,  Qen.  xlv.  7),  denoting 
'those  who  come  after/  is  an  appropriate 
term  for  rendering  the  Hebrew  agkar,  which 


is  often  translated  « after'  (Qen.  v.  4;  jdL 
30). 

POWEB  (L.  port*,  F.  pouwir)  stands  for 
two  Greek  words : — I.  dunumis  (henee  dyna- 
mics), signifying  '  inherent  strength/  e.  g. 
the  power  of  God  (Mark  xii  24) ;  II.  enw- 
ria,  *  communicated  or  delegated  power' 
(Matt  x.  1),  often  rendered  *  authority*  (xxi 
13.  Luke  xix.  17),  and  in  xxiii.  7,  'juris- 
diction.' 

*  Power '  in  1  Cor.  xi  10,  which  Paul  says 
'  the  woman  (wile)  ought  to  have  on  her 
head/  may  mean  •  a  veil/  as  a  sign  of  power, 
or  rather  authority,  exerted  over  her  by  her 
husband,  whioh  in  the  East  was  and  is  very 
great  And  this  symbol  of  authority,  or 
sign  of  wedlock,  she  was  to  wear  '  because 
of  the  angels/  that  is,  on  account  of  the  pre- 
sence of  the  messengers  (so  the  word  may 
be  rendered),  or  inspectors,  sent  by  the  hea- 
then magistrates  to  learn  and  report  what 
was  done  in  those  (illegal  and  suspected) 
Christian  assemblies;  for  if  so  gross  an 
impropriety  as  the  appearance  in  a  mixed 
assembly  of  a  wife  without  a  veil  should 
be  observed  and  reported,  scandal  would  be 
occasioned,  suspicion  confirmed,  and  ill  re- 
ports spread,  if  worse  consequences  did  not 
ensue. 

An  anonymous  theologian  has  given  a 
new  interpretation  of  this  difficult  passage. 
Rendering  exoutia,  'power/  by  the  more  suit- 
able term '  liberty/  and  explaining  this  as 
of  *  liberty  to  go  abroad,'  he  affirms  that  as 
no  woman  could  in  the  East  appear  in  public 
unveiled,  so  females  were  required  to  wear  a 
veil  in  the  assemblies  of  the  church,  which 
were  public,  and  specially  made  so  by  the 
presence  of '  the  angels/  that  is,  the  spiritual 
beings  who  were  supposed  to  be  present  in 
places  of  worship. 

PRAYER  (L.  precis,  F.  prieY*),.  denot- 
ing a  silent  or  uttered  wish,  desire,  peti- 
tion, or  vow  (compare  Acts  xviii  18 ;  xxi. 
23,  with  James  v.  15),  is,  as  was  to  be  ex- 
pected among  so  devotional  a  people  as  the 
Israelites  constitutionally  were,  represented 
by  several  Hebrew  terms,  enters  as  a  consi- 
derable element  into  theBiblioal  history,  finds 
most  appropriate  utterance  in  many  of  the 
Psalms,  and  is  strongly  insisted  on  in  the 
Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament  (Matt  v. 
44 ;  xxvi  41.  Ephes.  vi  18),  in  whioh  its 
propriety  and  general  observance  are  taken 
for  granted  and  treated  as  a  matter  of  course 
(Matthew  vi.  6).  Prayer  formed  part  of  the 
temple  service  in  the  time  of  our  Lord  (Luke 
i  10 ;  xviii  10) ;  and  was  recommended,  espe- 
cially private  prayer,  by  the  constant  prac- 
tice of  the  Saviour  (Matt  xiv.  23 ;  xxvi  42), 
who  laboured  to  correct  the  abuses  into 
which  it  had  fallen  in  his  own  day  (vi.  5, 
$eq.  Luke  xx.  47),  and  gave  a  formulary 
which  contains  in  a  few  words  the  essence 
of  all  genuine  Christian  prayer  (xi  2,  ttq .). 
Long  and  tautological  prayers  were  ex- 
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presaly  forbidden  by  Christ  (Matt  vi.  7). 
In  his  time,  the  oonseqnenoee  of  heathen 
inflnenee  appeared  among  the  Jews  in  pray- 
ers as  well  as  other  things.  Thus  the  wor- 
shippers of  Baal  from  morning  to  night 
sailed  out,  'Baal,  hear  us!'  (1  Kings  xviii. 
26 ).  The  worshippers  of  Diana  also  shouted 
during  two  hours,  '  Great  is  Diana  of  the 
Ephesians  V  (Acts  xix.  34).  Soms  counte- 
nance was  given  to  these  practices  by  the 
rabbins  when  they  said,  '  He  will  be  heard 
who  prays  much;'  'A  long  prayer  is  not 
rejected.' 

The  practice  of  praying  morning,  noon,  and 
night,  was  observed  by  the  Psalmist  (lv.  17), 
also  by  Daniel  (ri.  10).  It  is  a  solemn  obli- 
gation with  the  Brahmins  to  offer  their  pray- 
ers thrice  a  day— at  sunrise,  midday,  and 
sunset 

Maimonides  says  that  the  holy  men  of  old 
employed  an  hour  in  pious  meditations  be- 
fore they  began  and  after  they  had  finished 
their  prayers,  in  which  also  they  spent  an 
hour.  As  this  took  place  three  times  a  day, 
they  passed  in  pious  exercises  nine  out  of 
twenty-four  hours.  Thereby  they  gained  for 
themselves  the  reputation  of  great  piety,  and 
covered  the  oppressive  acts  in  which  they 
indulged  against  the  poor. 

Houses  or  places  of  prayer,  prottvchai, 
were  in  our  Lord's  day  in  use  among  his 
countrymen  (Aots  xvi.  13),  which  differed 
from  the  synagogues  in,  first,  being  occa- 
sionally used  ;  secondly,  while  the  latter, 
the  ordinary  places  of  assemblage,  were  in 
the  towns,  and,  like  other  houses,  covered 
with  roofs,  the  former  were  on  the  outside 
of  the  city,  on  the  bank  of  a  river,  or  the 
shore  of  the  sea,  and  covered,  if  at  all,  only 
by  the  branches  of  a  tree.  Hence  Tertullian 
speaks  of  one  kind  of  prayers  in  use  among 
the  Jews  as  oration**  UttoraUt,  '  sea-shore 
prayers.'  Juvenal  (Sat  iii.  11 — 13)  also 
mentions  that  the  Jews  assembled  for 
prayer  at  a  pieee  of  water  which  lay  out- 
side the  city  of  Borne,  near  the  gate  leading 
to  Capua,  and  to  which  Numa  had  imparted 
a  sacred  character.  This  resort  to  the  vici- 
nity of  water  may  in  part  have  been  occa- 
sioned by  '  the  washings'  so  frequent  among 
the  Jews,  especially  in  the  first  century. 
Agreeably  to  the  most  ancient  idea,  which 
made  a  church  the  special  abode  of  Ood, 
rather  than  a  place  of  assembling  for  his 
worshippers,  the  sanctuary,  and  then  the 
temple,  was  the  sole  place  where  acceptable 
service  could  be  offered  to  the  Creator.  The 
idea  underwent  modification  when,  in  Solo- 
mon's age,  the  dimensions  of  the  temple 
and  its  arrangements  were  such  as  to  admit 
a  worshipping  congregation.  Still  greater 
was  the  relaxation  when  synagogues  were 
established.  The  greatest  admitted  by  Ju- 
daism was  the  prouuch*,  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  heart  •worship  sanctioned  by 
Christ,  which  was  wholly  irrespective  of 


time  and  place.  This  expansion  of  reli- 
gious ideas  and  practices,  aide  by  side  wish 
the  advancing  steps  of  the  human  mind,  is 
interesting  and  instructive  to  the  enligmV 
ened  friends  of  revelation. 

PREDESTINATE  (L.,  Bom.  viii.  39,  30. 
Ephes.  i.  5, 11.  1  Cor.  it  7,  'ordained,'  lit 
'  pre-ordained ')  is  well  explained  by  the 
rendering,  'determined  before,'  of  Acts  *?. 
28. 

PBB8BTTEBT  (Tit  iv.  14),  the  English 
form  of  the  Greek  yrttbuttrvm^  is  in  Luke 
xxii.  66,  Aots  xxii.  6,  rendered  *  elders,'  from 
the  Greek  presoeuj,  *  an  elder,'  or  «  aged 
person.' 

PBIEST  (G.  pmkyfr,  *  an  elder'),  repre- 
senting a  Hebrew  word  meaning  to  'pre- 
pare,' '  minister,'  or  '  serve,'  is  a  person 
whose  office  it  was  to  serve  God  in  the  dis- 
charge of  certain  religious  rites  or  duties, 
and,  under  the  law  of  Moses,  to  serve  Jeho- 
vah in  the  manner  prescribed  by  that  legis- 
lator.   The  office  naturally  arose  among  the 


earliest  displays  of  the  religious  fiseGngs, 
and  formed  a  part  of  the  patriarchal  mode 
of  life ;  for  in  a  family  the  father  was  the 
most  proper,  and  therefore  recognised,  per- 
son to  exercise  the  simple  but  important 
duties  of  the  priestly  office  (Gen.  viiL  90; 
xii.  7,  8).  In  the  establishment  of  his  theo- 
cracy, Moses  intended  the  priests  to  be  inter* 
medisry  between  God  and  the  people,  yet 
only  as  servants,  and  not  masters,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  the  more  effectually  realising 
God's  merciful  design  of  making  the  whole 
people  '  a  kingdom  of  priests  and  a  holy 
nation'  (Exod.  xix.  6).    In  the 
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ment  of  this  priesthood,  Moses,  as  the  trus- 
tee of  all  the  powers  of  the  state,  first  acted 
himself  as  the  great  high-priest,  mediating 
between  God  and  his  people  (xxiv.  4—8), 
and  then  devolved  the  duties,  honours,  and 
emoluments  of   the  office  on  his  brother 
Aaron;  in  whom,  and  in  his  descendants, 
they  were  for  ever  to  remain  (LeT.  viii.  1 — 
0).    Although  the  pretension  that  the  line 
of  transmission  has  never  been  broken  may 
rest  on  an  insecure  basis  (Joseph,  xx.  9, 10), 
yet  the  spiritual  corporation  thus  formed  can 
boast  of  a  lengthened  existence  with  which 
the  oldest  dynasties  bear  no  comparison. 
The  Levites,  then,  of  the  family  of  Aaron, 
were  charged  with  the  sacerdotal  functions. 
They  alone  could  enter  the  interior  of  the 
sanctuary  and  serve  at  the  altar.    In  order 
to  be  admitted  to  these  sacred  duties,  they 
were  required  to  be  free  from  personal  de- 
fects, impurity,  and  faults  of  character,  and 
no  doubt  must  attach  to  their  legitimacy  or 
to  the  conduct  of  their  mother.    They  were 
not  allowed  to  marry  a  woman  of  ill  repute 
or  of  questionable  birth,  nor  even  one  who 
had  been  divorced.    They  were  to  avoid  de- 
filement by  touching  a  corpse,  unless  it  was 
incurred  in  paying  the  last  duties  to  the 
nearest  relatives,  that  is  to  say,  father,  mo- 
ther, brothers,  unmarried  sisters,  and  chij- 
dren ;  but  even  then,  in  the  execution  of 
their  functions,  they  were  to  abstain  from 
certain  expressions  of  mourning  (Lev.  x.  6). 
When  they  entered  the  tabernacle,  they  were 
not  to  drink  wine  or  strong  drink  (9),  for 
the  same  reason  as  that  which  lay  at  the 
bottom    of    all  the    ordinances    regarding 
them — •  that  ye  may  put  difference  between 
holy  and  unholy,  and  between  clean  and 
unclean;  and  that  ye  may  teach  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  all  the  statutes  which  Jeho- 
vah hath  spoken  unto  them  by  the  hand  of 
Hoses'  (10, 11).    The  law  gives  no  express 
direction  respecting  the  age  when  they  were 
to  enter  on  their  office ;  but  from  Numb.  iv. 
3,  teq*,  it  has  been  inferred  that  they  were  in 
this  subject  to  the  same  regulation  as  that 
which  concerned  the  Levites  generally.    In 
a  later  age,  we  see  them  begin  their  func- 
tions when  twenty  years  old  (2  Chron.  xxxL 
17).    The  functions  of  the  priests  in  detail 
consisted  in  the  performance  of  the  observ- 
ances practised  at  the  altars  and  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  sanctuary.     They  kindled  the 
incense  morning  and  night ;   they  cleaned 
every  returning  day  the  golden  candlestick, 
and  filled  the  lamps  with  oil;  they  every 
week  placed  the  shew-bread  on  the  sacred 
table.    They  also  fed  the  perpetual  fire  on  the 
altar  of  burnt-offerings,  and  executed  all  the 
ceremonies  prescribed  for  the  various  sacri- 
fices ;  they  blew  trumpets  at  certain  solemn 
seasons  (Numb.  x.  8-— 10),  and  pronounced 
a  form  of  blessing  on  the  people  (vi.  28— 
27)  at  the  termination  of  the  public  sacri- 
i  practice  which  still  lasts;  for  those 


to  whom  tradition  assigns  the  title  of  Cohm^ 
or  priest,  among  the  Jews,  repeat,  on  extra* 
ordinary  occasions,  the  ancient  benediction. 
Beyond  the  sanctuary  the  priests  exercised 
a  sort  of  sanitary  police ;  having  oversight 
of  lepers,  valuing  objects  set  apart  by  vows, 
giving  instructions  in  regard  to  ceremonial 
observances,  and,  in  difficult  cases,  juridical 
determinations(Lev.xiii.xiv.).  All  these  fune- 
tions  were,  in  the  time  of  Moses,  exercised 
by  Aaron  and  his  sons.  When,  however,  the 
numbers  had  increased,  David  divided  the 
priests  into  twenty-four  classes,  which  offi- 
ciated in  turn  one  every  week  (1  Chronicles 
xxiv.  1 — 19).  This  arrangement  continued 
till  the  captivity  (2  Chron.  xxix.  25 ;  xxxL 
2;  xxxv.  4),  from  which  there  seem  to  have 
returned  only  four  families  (Ezra  ii.  36—89), 
who  are  said  to  have  separated  themselves 
into  each  six  divisions,  so  as  to  form  twenty- 
four  classes,  each  of  which  had  a  chief  (Neb. 
xii.  7.  Luke  L  5).  The  several  duties  were 
distributed  each  day  by  lot 

Each  of  the  forty-four  classes  into  which 
David  divided  the  priests,  and  which  offi- 
ciated for  a  week  in  turn,  was,  as  well  as 
their  service,  termed  tpkemeria — the  word 
employed  by  Luke  i.  5.  The  class  Abia,  to 
which  Zacharias  belonged,  was  the  eighth 
according  to  David's  arrangement  In  the 
time  of  the  New  Testament,  however,  the 
number  of  priests  had  so  augmented,  mat 
the  weekly  duty  of  each  class  was  divided 
according  to  the  number  of  families  that  it 
contained.  If  a  class  consisted  of  five  fami- 
lies, three  performed  the  duties  three  days, 
and  each  of  the  two  others  two  days.  The 
particular  offices  were  assigned  by  lot  (9). 
The  Talmud  states  that  three  priests  were 
concerned  in  burning  incense,  which  was 
accounted  the  most  honourable  office. 

At  the  head  of  the  whole  sacred  body  stood 
a  high  or  chief-priest  (2  Kings  xxv.  18),  who 
bore  the  epithet  of  '  anointed,'  because  the 
sacred  oil  had  been  poured  on  his  head  (Lev. 
ir.  3 ;  xxi.  10;  see  vol.  L 1).  This  dignity  was 
hereditary.  From  Aaron  it  passed  to  his 
third  son,  Eleazar  (Exodus  vi.  23).  With 
Eli  the  honour  went  to  the  line  of  Ithamar, 
Aaron's  fourth  or  youngest  son,  but  Solomon 
restored  it  to  that  of  Eleazar  (1  Sam.  ii.  35. 
1  Kings  ii.  35.  Joseph.  Antiq.  v.  11,  5). 
The  dignity  passed  from  father  to  son, 
though  not  always  to  the  eldest  Each  held 
his  office  till  his  death.  Of  depositions, 
one  only  is  mentioned  before  the  exile  (1 
Kings  ii.  85),  but  from  the  time  of  the  Sy- 
rian ascendancy  they  were  numerous  (Jos. 
Antiq.  xv.  8, 1).  The  ceremony  of  conse- 
cration. (Exodus  xxix.  4,  ttq.  Levit  viii.  2) 
lasted  seven  days,  at  the  end  of  which,  after 
washings,  anointing,  clothing,  and  sundry 
oblations,  the  person,  on  the  eighth  day, 
entered  on  his  sacred  functions  (Exodus 
xxx.  23,1*9.  Lev-  **•*)•  From  the  custom 
of  anointing,  which  consisted  in  pouring  oil 
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on  the  head  (see  Aabox,  i.  1,  and  Pa.  ezxxiii. 
2),  the  priest  was  called  '  the  priest,  the 
anointed'  (similar  in  origin  and  import  to 
the  Messiah,  Levit  iv.  3).  According  to 
Jewish  tradition,  in  the  second  temple  the 
installation  took  place  by  investment  of  the 
robes  of  office,  the  anointing  oil  haying  been 
lost — a  confession  which  implies  honesty, 
especially  when  contrasted  with  the  conduct 
of  the  French  clergy,  who,  in  spite  of  the 
destructive  rage  of  the  French  Revolution, 
found  that  some  drops  of  the  precious  liquid 
had  been  preserved. 

In  conformity  with  the  general  aim  of  the 
Mosaic  polity,  special  regard  was  in  the  high- 
priest  paid  to  secure  «  holiness  to  Jehovah ' 
(Isaiah  xxiii.  18).  With  this  view,  he  was  to 
marry  only  a  pure  virgin.  He  was,  as  well 
as  the  ordinary  priests,  to  avoid  touching 
any  unclean  thing,  so  that  he  could  not  take 
part  in  the  obsequies  of  his  parents.  Tokens 
of  mourning  were  prohibited  in  him  (Lev. 
xxi.  10,  wo.).  According  to  the  decisions 
of  later  times,  the  high -priest  could  not 
spring  from  a  captive  mother  (Joseph.  Antiq. 
ziii.  10,  5).  Birth  in  a  foreign  country,  pro- 
vided the  person  was  of  the  pontifical  blood, 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  accounted  a 
disqualification  (zv.  3,  1). 

The  functions  of  the  high-priest  consisted 
in  the  general  administration  of  the  worship 
and  service  of  God.  He  only  could  enter 
into  the  holy  of  holies.  His  chief  business 
was  performed  on  the  great  day  of  national 
expiation  (Lev.  xvi.  Heb.  ix.  7,  25),  and  in 
giving  oracles,  after  consulting  the  Urim  and 
Thummim  (Numb,  xxvii.  21 ;  comp.  I  Sam. 
xxx.  7,  seq.).  Prophetic  gifts  were  claimed 
for  later  high-priests  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xiii. 
10,  7.  John  xi.  01).  At  his  pleasure,  he 
had  power  to  perform  the  offices  belong- 
ing to  the  ordinary  priests.  This,  however, 
at  least  after  the  exile,  he  did  only  on  sab- 
baths and  high  festivals  (Joseph.  Jew.  War, 
v.  0,  7).  According  to  Philo,  the  high-priest 
every  day  offered  prayers  and  sacrifices,  in 
part  for  himself,  in  part  for  the  people 
(comp.  Heb.  vii.  27).  The  temple  treasures 
were  in  his  keeping  (2  Kings  xxii.  4).  He 
appears  to  have  been  the  head  of  the  na- 
tional council  (Deut  xvii.  8,  *eq.),  in  which 
relation  he  was  chief  of  the  nation  (Acts  ix. 
1 — 14.  Joseph,  against  Apion,  ii.  14),  to  whom 
obedience  was  due  (Acts  xxiii.  4).  During 
the  Maccabean  period,  the  high-priests  were 
the  civil  governors  of  the  country. 

These  sacred  officers  stood  high  in  the 
estimation  of  the  people.  They  married 
into  even  the  royal  family  (2  Chron.  xxii. 
11).  In  later  times  their  dignity  was  less- 
ened, as  unworthy  persons  came  into  the 
office,  which  was  bought  and  sold,  and  sub- 
jected to  misunderstood  personal  and  politi- 
cal interests.  Hence  in  the  New  Testament 
we  find  several  high-priests  at  a  time,  of 
whom,  however,  only  one,  the  high -priest, 


performed  the  duties  (John  xL  49; 
xviii.  13.  Luke  iii.  2).  The  Talmud  i 
of  a  vicar,  *agan,  of  the  high-priest,  who  as- 
sisted him  and  took  his  place  in  his  duties. 
The  '  second  priest,'  mentioned  in  2  Kings 
xxv.  18.  Jer.  Iii.  24,  is  by  some  thought  to 
be  this  vioe  high-priest  Comp,  Lake  iii  2. 
As  in  other  important  matters,  so  in  regard 
to  the  sacerdotal  vestments,  Moses,  in  order 
to  meet  the  wants  of  a  people  whose  affec- 
tions were  gross,  and  whose  attachment  to 
what  they  had  been  used  to  was  deeply 
rooted,  allowed  old  forms  to  remain,  while 
he  essentially  altered  the  substance  of 
which  they  were  the  mere  covering*.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  regard  to  the  clothing  of  the 
priests,  we  find  much  resemblance  to  that 
which  was  worn  by  the  priests  of  Egypt 
Herodotus  informs  us  (ii  37)  that  the  latter 
had  linen  garments,  probably  from  conside- 
rations of  cleanliness.  The  Hebrew  priests 
were  also  required  to  wear  white  linen. 
During  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  both 
were  to  avoid  wool,  which  would  encourage 
perspiration  and  hinder  personal  purity 
(Ezek.  xliv.  17,  18.  Herod,  ii  81).  Pro- 
bably the  resemblance  may  have  also  ex- 
isted in  the  form  of  their  robes.  The  very 
vagueness  which  exists  on  the  subject  inti- 
mates that  Moses  spoke  of  well-known 
things,  which  he  needed  only  name  and 
indicate. 

The  dress  of  the  common  priests  consisted 
of  four  articles:  —  I.  breeches,  stscsitascia, 
which  extended  from  the  loins  to  the  thighs 
(Exod.  xxviii.  42).  According  to  Josephus, 
they  were  drawn  on  over  the  legs,  and  fas- 
tened round  the  waist;  II.  a  ooat  or  sur- 
tout,  chethoneth  (xxviii  39),  which,  Josephus 
says,  had  arms,  fitted  tight  to  the  body, 
and  extended  to  (he  feet  The  whole  robe 
he  declares  to  have  been  of  one  piece  (comp. 
John  ix.  23).  The  ooat  or  tunic  was  bound 
under  the  arms  by,  III.,  a  girdle,  abnet,  *  four 
fingers  broad,  so  loosely  woven  that  yon  would 
think  it  the  skin  of  a  serpent  It  is  em- 
broidered with  flowers  of  scarlet,  purple, 
and  blue.  The  beginning  of  its  circumvo- 
lution is  at  the  breast;  and  when  it  has  gone 
often  round,  it  is  then  tied,  and  hangs 
loosely  down  to  the  ancles.  When  dis- 
charging his  duties,  he  throws  it  to  the  left, 
and  bears  it  on  his  shoulder '  (Joseph. 
Antiq.  iii.  7,  2).  IV.  A  oap,  misnephtth,  or 
turban,  of  which  Josephus  thus  speaks :  '  It 
seems  to  be  a  crown,  doubled  round  many 
times,  and  sewed  together.'  Comp.  Exod. 
xxix.  9.   Is.  lxii.  8. 

In  addition  to  these  vestments,  the  high- 
priest  wore,  I.  a  long  robe,  without  sleeves, 
of  a  violet  colour,  reaching  to  the  feet,  '  tied 
round  with  an  embroidered  girdle;  to  die 
bottom  of  which  are  hung  fringes,  in  oolour 
like  pomegranates,  with  golden  bells;  so  that 
between  two  bells  hangs  a  pomegranate,  and 
between  two  pomegranates  a  belL     It  was 
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one  piece,  woven  so  as  to  have  an  aperture 
for  the  neck  (Joseph.)*  The  bells  seem  to 
have  been  intended  to  inform  the  people  of 
the  entrance  of  the  priest  on  his  duties,  and 
his  retiring  from  discharging  them  (comp. 
Luke  i.  10.  Ecclesiastic  us  xlv.  9.  Joseph  us, 
Jew.  War,  v.  0,  7,  foolishly  declares,  '  the 
bells  signified  thunder,  the  pomegranates 
lightning').  II.  A  shorter  garment,  termed 
cphod,  '  woven  to  the  depth  of  a  cubit,  of 
several  colours,  with  gold  intermixed  and  em- 
broidered, leaving  the  middle  of  the  breast 
uncovered,  in  which  void  place  there  was  in- 
serted a  piece  of  the  bigness  of  a  span.'  III. 
The  breastplate,  hotchenf  united  to  it  by  golden 
rings  at  every  corner.  There  were  also  two 
aardonyzes  on  the  ephod,  at  the  shoulders, 
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to  fasten  it,  on  which  were  graven  the  names 
of  the  sons  of  Jacob ' — six  on  the  right,  six 
on  the  left,  in  the  order  of  birth  (Exodus 
xxviii.  6—12.  Josephus).  «  Twelve  stones 
also  there  were  on  the  breastplate,  extraor- 
dinary in  size  and  beauty,  standing  in  three 
rows,  four  in  a  row,  set  in  gold,  and  inscribed 
with  the  names  of  the  twelve  tribes,  sup- 
ported by  gold  chains'  (Joseph.).  '  Thou 
shalt  put  in  the  breastplate  of  judgment  the 
Urim  and  the  Thummhn,  and  they  shall  be 
upon  Aaron's  heart  when  he  goeth  in  before 
Jehovah'  (Exod.  xxviii  30;  comp.  Lev.  viii. 
8.  Numb.xxvii.21.  Deut  xxxiii.  8.  18am. 
xxviii.  6).  The  words  appear  to  signify  *  light 
and  perfection,'  or  '  the  perfection  of  light,'  a 
meaning  the  force  of  which  ia  enhanced  by 
the  plural  form  of  the  words  in  the  original ; 
so  thai  this  addition  to  the  breastplate  seems 


to  point  itself  out  as  the  immediate  source 
of  Ood's  communications  of  light  to  his 
people.  What  the  addition  consisted  of,  ia 
as  much  debated  as  the  method  of  commu- 
nication. Where  nothing  has  been  ascer- 
tained after  innumerable  conjectures  and  vast 
labour,  this  work  can  have  nothing  definite  to 
report  *  There  was  also  a  girdle  sewed  to 
the  breastplate,  which,  when  it  had  gone 
once  round,  was  tied  and  bung  down '  (Jo- 
seph.). IV.  A  plate  of  gold,  tied  by  blue 
strings  to  the  turban,  having  engraved  on 
it,  in  Hebrew  characters,  HOLINESS  TO 
JEHOVAH;  by  which  the  priest  appeared 
as  the  mediator,  declaring  the  people's  sins 
and  proclaiming  forgiveness'  (Exod.  xxviii 
88).  This,  as  it  was  bound  round  the  head, 
wore  probably  the  appearance  of  a  diadem, 
and  was  hence  called  *  the  holy  crown  upon 
the  mitre'  (xxix.  6).  Josephus  describes  a 
triple  crown,  which,  however,  was  probably 
not  worn  till  later  ages.  These  splendid  and 
precious  robes  were  originally  kept  in  the 
temple,  but  under  the  Herods  (Jos.  Antiq. 
xviii.  4, 3)  and  the  Romans  (xx.  1, 1 ),  in  the 
citadel  Antonia ;  the  change  arose  from  poli- 
tical grounds.  On  the  great  day  of  atonement, 
the  high-priest,  as  performing  the  momen- 
tous act  of  national  repentance,  was  suitably 
clad  in  more  simple  garments  (Lev.  xvi.  4). 
When  not  occupied  with  his  sacred  duties, 
the  high-priest  wore  ordinary  clothing  (Acts 
xxiii.  5.  Joseph.  Antiq.  xviii.  4,  8).  Hero- 
dotus (ii.  87)  gives  to  the  Egyptian  priests 
sandals  made  of  papyrus.  They  do  not 
seem  to  have  been  worn  during  their  sacred 
functions,  for  the  priests  appear  with  naked 
feet  on  the  monuments.  Mo  mention  is 
made  of  sandals  in  connection  with  the  He- 
brew priests,  nor  did  they  wear  any  in  the 
temple.  To  do  so  would  have  been  a  profa- 
nation (Exod.  iii.  5.  Josh.  v.  16). 

The  subsistence  of  the  priests  was  pro- 
vided for  from  various  sources.  Thirteen 
cities  were  assigned  to  them  (Joshua  xxi.), 
which  lay  in  the  vicinity  of  the  central  sanc- 
tuary. Hence  the  journeys  of  the  priests  to 
and  from  Jerusalem  (comp.  Luke  x.  81). 
Those  who  were  actually  engaged  in  sacred 
duties  dwelt  in  the  capital,  in  chambers  con- 
nected with  the  temple  (1  Maccab.  iv.  88). 
After  the  exile,  some  sacerdotal  families  set- 
tled in  Jerusalem  (Neh.  xi.  10).  The  priests 
also  received,  I.  the  hundredth  part  of  all  the 
tithed  products  of  the  land,  for  the  Levites 
paid  them  a  tenth  of  their  tenth  (Numbers 
xviii  26) ;  II.  the  first-fruits  of  the  corn  and 
fruit  (Dent.  xxvi.  2) ;  HI.  objects  prepared 
for  use  in  the  temple  (xv.  20 ;  xviii.  8) ;  IV. 
the  firstlings  of  animals  (xviii.  4) ;  V.  what- 
ever was  vowed  to  Jehovah  (Numbers  xviii. 
14) ;  VI.  certain  fines  and  penalties  (v.  6— 
10);  VII.  the  money  arising  from  the  re- 
demption of  the  first -bom  of  men  and 
unclean  beasts  (xviii.  15) ;  VIII.  certaia 
choice  parti  of  animali  offered  in  sacrifice, 
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as  the  shoulder,  breast,  too.  (Exod.  nix.  38). 
In  addition  to  these  sources  of  income,  which 
they  could  share  with  their  families,  the 
priests  enjoyed  certain  sacred  things  which 
they  were  to  consume  before  the  sanctuary, 
such  as  the  flesh  of  sin  and  trespass-offerings, 
except  the  fat,  which  was  to  be  burnt  on  the 
altar ;  the  breast  and  right  shoulder  of  peace- 
offerings  ;  the  skin  of  whole  burnt-offerings ; 
all  the  public  oblations,  of  whioh  only  a  part 
was  consumed  on  the  altar.  They  were  also 
exempt  from  personal  service  and  imposts 
for  military  purposes.  The  high-priest  par- 
took of  all  those  revenues  primarily  intended 
for  'Aaron  and  his  sons'  (Numb,  xviii.  8). 
According  to  the  rabbins,  the  resources  of 
the  high-priest  were  proportioned  to  his  rank. 
The  charges  thus  laid  on  the  people  were 
heavy,  especially  if  there  was  also  a  perpe- 
tual poll-tax  for  the  general  support  of  the 
temple  (Exod.  xxx.  12 — 16),  as  some  have 
thought  (2  Chron.  xxiv.  5,  6.  Neh.  x.  32). 
This  tax  was  originally  half  a  shekel ;  then 
one-third  of  a  shekel ;  and  in  the  Roman  pe- 
riod, two  drachms  (Matt  xvii.  24).  The  last 
had  to  be  paid  by  Jews  residing  in  foreign 
lands  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xriii.  9,1).  According 
to  the  passages  just  referred  to,  the  whole 
Levities!  class  formed  about  one-fiftieth  part 
of  the  nation,  while  they  received  the  tenth 
part  of  the  produce  of  the  land,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  second  tithe,  die  forty-eight  cities,  and 
other  sources  of  revenue.  If  this  income 
appears  disproportionate,  we  must  look  at 
it  in  relation  to  usages  established  among 
other  contemporary  peoples.  According  to 
Diodorus  (L  73),  the  sacerdotal  caste  in 
Egypt  possessed  the  third  of  the  land,  and 
was  free  from  all  taxes.  Besides  this,  each 
temple  had  its  own  lands  and  revenues 
(comp.  Gen.  xlvii.  20,  **?.).  The  Bramins 
sometimes  received  more  than  a  third  part 
of  the  revenue  of  the  country.  It  must  also 
be  borne  in  mind  that  an  income  such  as 
that  which  the  priestly  order  received  from 
the  landowners,  whioh  could  not  be  enforced 
by  process  of  law  or  force  of  arms,  would  be 
more  or  less  uncertain,  especially  in  times 
of  religious  degeneracy ;  and  accordingly, 
we  find  the  Levite  recommended,  together 
with  the  poor,  to  the  generous  consideration 
of  the  propertied  classes.  The  Levites  were 
professionally  the  learned  class  among  the 
Hebrews,  withdrawn  from  agriculture,  and 
consecrated  to  the  service  of  the  sanctuary 
and  the  execution  of  the  Mosaic  ritual.  As 
such,  they  deserved  and  needed  an  ample 
provision  for  their  wants;  though  it  may 
admit  of  a  question  whether  the  revenues 
they  received  were  not  larger  than  was  foi 
their  own  good  and  the  good  of  the  people. 
The  abuses,  however,  of  degenerate  ages 
must  not  be  ascribed  to  die  legislator 
himself.  The  whole  sacerdotal  institution 
was  fitted  only  for  babes  in  religion.  Its 
purpose  was  rather  to  sustain  than  develop. 


The  progress  of  the  Hebrew  mind  wis  se- 
cured by  a  far  higher  class  of  man,  the  pro- 
phets, who,  striotly  speaking,  are  peculiar  to 
the  Mosaic  polity,  and  constitute  its  highest 
claim  to  our  respect 

In  regard  to  a  priesthood  generally,  tbt 
institutions  of  Moses,  however,  contrast  fc- 
vourably  with  others  of  ancient  time*.  Then 
is  an  immense  difference  between  the  Hebrew 
priests  and  the  sacerdotal  caste  among  the 
Hindoos  and  the  Egyptians.  With  admir- 
able wisdom,  Moses  abolished  the  distinc- 
tions of  caste ;  while,  yielding  to  the  spirit 
and  wants  of  the  times,  he  prcseifed  some- 
what of  its  form.  The  Hindoos  sow  divided 
into  four  castes— the  priests,  the  warriors, 
the  merchants,  and  the  serfs.  The  first  pro- 
ceeded from  the  head  of  Brahma,  the  last 
from  his  feet.  Each  oaste  has  its  own  pecu- 
liar functions.  Obedience  is  the  sole  duty 
of  the  pariahs  or  servile  caste.  AH  connec- 
tion between  the  castes  is  severely  forbidden. 
Children  born  of  mixed  unions  form  an  ac- 
cursed race.  Among  the  Hebrews,  there  ii 
no  trace  of  these  distinctions.  The  high- 
priest  might  marry  the  lowliest  virgin  in  the 
land,  provided  her  character  was  tree  from 
reproach.  The  Hebrew  reepeoted  in  the 
high-priest  only  a  brother  raised  to  be  s 
servant  of  God.  Obedience  was  not  ^a*^ 
The  priesthood  originally  oonfexred  no  cM 
privilege.  Among  the  Egyptians,  the  sepa- 
ration of  castes  was  much  less  strict,  and  all 
the  intellectual  power  was  in  their  posses- 
sion ;  for  the  arts  and  soienees  were  a  spe- 
eies  of  mystery,  to  be  penetrated  by  the  ini- 
tiated only,  and  the  people  remained  sunk 
in  the  most  profound  ignorance,  and  aban- 
doned to  the  grossest  idolatry.  Moses,  far 
from  making  the  priests  and  Levites  the  sole 
depositaries  of  the  law,  did  not  entrust  to 
them  even  the  exclusive  instruction  of  the 
people,  assigning  to  them  functions  for  die 
most  part  of  a  material  kind.  They  were, 
in  consequence,  servants  of  the  altar;  they 
superintended  the  sacrifices,  and,  in  general, 
the  whole  ceremonial  law.  They  also  de- 
cided questions  of  civil  right  (Dent  xvii. 
8).  But  the  office  of  moral  instructor  was 
left  open,  and  we  see  in  the  history  simple 
shepherds  preaching  in  the  name  of  Jeho- 
vah. Indeed,  the  development  of  the  system 
of  Hebrew  prophecy  proves  that  the  highest 
functions  of  an  educational  kind,  and  there- 
fore the  highest  social  influences,  were  in 
other  hands  than  those  of  the  sacerdotal 
order.  Henoe  we  learn  the  error  of  those 
who  have  seen  in  the  Hebrew  priesthood  a 
mere  imitation  of  that  of  Egypt;  though,  is 
regard  to  externals,  it  is  not  denied  that 
there  were  points  of  resemblance. 

These  remarks  are  not  without  their  value 
at  the  present  day,  when  the  Mosaic  origin 
of  essential  features  in  the  Hebrew  polity  is 
denied,  for  they  carry  back  the  mind  of  the 
student  to  Moses  as  being  the  only  j 
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who  wm  likely  and  able  to  introduce  to  many 
Egyptian  elements  into  that  Bystem  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  make  the  several  parts  ooncur 
in  forming  an  harmonious  whole,  and  work 
accordantly  in  furtherance  of  the  great  par- 
poses  for  which  it  was  designed,  and  which 
at  last  it  happily  effected. 

Of  these  purposes  the  central  one  was,  to 
establish  on  a  firm  basis  in  the  world  the 
grand  doctrine  that  there  is  but  one  God, 
the  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth.  For  the 
preservation,  transmission,  and  final  supre- 
macy in  the  Hebrew  mind  of  this  verity,  a 
complex  ceremonial  was  necessary;  but  a 
ceremonial  without  a  priesthood  was  impos- 
sible. Henoe  a  priesthood  was  indispen- 
sable. In  its  necessity  was  its  justification. 
As  authors  are  requisite  for  the  world,  and 
schoolmasters  for  children,  so  priests  for  an 
imperfectly  civilised  or  semi-barbarous  age. 
Equally  is  it  true,  that  when  all  are  *  taught 
of  God'  (Is.  liv.  18),  then  neither  authors, 
schoolmasters,  nor  priests,  will  be  any  longer 
needed.  Such  is  the  happy  condition  into 
which  it  is  the  tendency  of  Christianity  to 
bring  the  world ;  which,  so  far  as  it  is  under 
the  guidance  of  the  gospel,  parts  first  with 
the  most  imperfect  of  its  educational  in- 
struments, in  discarding  the  priest,  and 
makes  every  one  his  own  priest,  under  the 
sole  'high -priest  of  our  profession/  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  (Rev.  i.  6.  Heb,  iii.  1> 
SeeLiviTi. 

PRIVILY  (L.),  'secretly/  'in  darkness,' 
1  unseen*  (Ps.  xL  2;  eomp.  marg.). 


PROFANE  (L.,  Esek.  xxv.  8 
common/  'defile'  (Gen.  xlix. 


4* 


to  make 
pollute' 
(Is.  xlviii.  11). 

PROGENITOR  (L.),  a  'forefather'  (Gen. 
xlix.  26).  The  words  are  rendered  by  Well* 
beloved— 


•Hay  the  blessings  of 
Be  heaped  ui 
mountains.1 


Mings  of  thy  father  and  thy  s 
unon  the  blessings  of  the 


mother 


PROGNOSTICATOR  (L.  from  pro,  'be- 
fore/ and  gnotco,  'I  know'),  'one  that  makes 
known  beforehand'  (Isaiah  xlvii.  18;  see 
marg.). 

PROPHET  is  a  Greek  term  in  English 
letters,  which  is  made  up  of  two  words,  sig- 
nifying 'I  foretel.'  Though  the  idea  of  pre- 
diction predominated  in  the  Greek,  yet  the 
word  is  there  not  seldom  employed  as  nearly 
equivalent  to  teacher  or  poet  Thus  Paul 
(Titus  L  18)  terms  the  Cretan  poet  Epime- 
nides  'a  prophet,*  evidently  implying  that 
he  was  a  teacher  of  morals  in  a  poetical 
form.  In  English,  the  sense  of  foretelling 
is  that  which  generally  prevails.  Tet  Jeremy 
Taylor's  'Liberty  of  Prophesying'  (that  is, 
teaching  or  preaching)  shows  that  the  wider 
import  is  not  unknown.  Of  this  signification 
a  dear  instance  is  found  in  the  following 
passage  from  Bacon's  '  Pacification  of  the 
Church  :'~<  The  exercise  called  prophesying 
His  this:  thai  the  ministers  within  a  pre- 


cinct did  meet  upon  a  week-day  in  some 
principal  town.  •  •  •  •  Then  every  minis- 
ter successively  did  handle  one  and  the  earns 
part  of  Scripture.'  The  Hebrew  original  has 
a  oomplei  meaning,  in  which,  though  the 
idea  of  foretelling  is  found,  it  has  not  that 
predominance  which  exists  in  the  English 
usage.  The  word  nahvet,  rendered  *  pro- 
phet,' has  for  its  most  general  signification 
the  idea  of  swelling  upwards  or  outwards ; 
thence  of  self- elevation,  and  breaking  forth 
or  uttering.  Hence  it  denotes  an  elevated 
state  of  mind — a  swelling  heart,  a  lofty  intel 
lect,  an  uplifted  soul.  But  these  are  quali- 
ties which  burst  forth  in  speech,  and  are  the 
immediate  impulses  of  the  highest,  that  is 
the  poetic  form  of  language ;  which  will  re- 
late to  the  high  topics  of  God,  duty,  and 
future  times,  since  religion  and  God's  spirit 
are  of  all  influences  the  most  powerful  to 
arouse,  enlighten,  lift  up,  and  so  inspire  the 
breast  of  man.  The  word,  however,  is  used 
of  the  operation  of  an  evil  as  well  as  that  of 
a  good  spirit  (1  Sam.  zviiL  10).  Hence  its 
general  idea  is  excitement  or  elevation ;  a 
prophet  originally  was  one  who  stood  higher, 
and  henoe  could  see  farther,  than  other  men; 
and  a  true  prophet  was  one  who  had  been 
raised  of  God  nearer  to  himself  raised  into 
a  loftier  region  and  a  purer  sky;  where  he 
saw  man's  relations  to  his  Maker,  to  his 
kind,  to  the  present  and  to  the  future,  in  a 
light  which  partook  of  that  in  which  they 
were  seen  by  the  high  and  holy  One,  with 
whom  the  past  and  the  future  blend  together 
in  the  present  The  root-meaning,  namely 
elevation,  may  appear  under  different  modi- 
fications, according  to  the  peculiarities  of 
individual  oases. 

Elevation,  in  the  form  of  the  expression, 
gives  rise  to  verse,  in  which  very  much  of 
the  mors!  and  religious  instruction  of  the 
Old  Testament  is  conveyed.  Elevation  in 
regard  to  man's  relation  to  God,  gives  rise 
to  religious  wisdom ;  in  regard  to  man's  re- 
lation to  his  fellow-man,  gives  rise  to  moral 
admonition;  in  regard  to  the  theocratical 
government,  gives  rise  to  patriotism  in  word 
and  in  action;  and  in  regard  to  time,  de- 
scribes the  inevitable  results  of  human 
actions,  and  predicts  future  events.  The 
union  of  these  qualities  constitutes  the  pro- 
phet, though  the  word  is  used  with  special 
reference  now  to  one,  and  now  to  another, 
and  now  as  embracing  more  than  one  of 
them.  These  distinctions  are  not  promi- 
nently brought  forward  in  the  Scriptures, 
though  they  may  be  discovered  by  a  careful 
study  of  separate  passages.  The  poetical 
form  in  which  the  prophets  spake,  is  obvi- 
ous to  every  intelligent  reader  of  the  Bible 
(Exod.  xv.  90.  Judg.  iv.  a.  Is.  vi.  1;  xxvii. 
0;  see  Post).  The  moral,  political,  and 
religious  elements  of  prophecy,  are  only  dif- 
ferent views  of  the  prophets'  devotement  to 
Jehovah.    The  predicting  power  is  the  form 
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which  in  particular  oases  that  religions  de- 
notement took. 

It  is  of  chief  consequence  to  mark  the 
distinction  which   exists  between  the  reli- 
gions element  of  prophecy  and  its  applica- 
tion in  the  foretelling  of  the  future,  because 
the  former  in  some  cases  exists  apart  from 
the  latter,  though  the  latter  in  ordinary  ap- 
prehensions absorbs  the  former,  and  every 
prophecy  is   accounted  a  prediction.    The 
hundred  men  whom  Obadiah  hid  from  the 
fury  of  Jesebel  are  called  'prophets  of  Jeho- 
vah,' not  because  they  foretold  the  future, 
but  because,   in  the  spirit  of  the  Mosaic 
polity,  they  aimed  to  improve  the  present 
(1  Kings  xviii.  4).    In  the  same  sense,  Sa- 
muel is  spoken  of  as  « a  prophet  of  Jehovah' 
(I  Sam.  iii.  20).    Abraham  also,  because  be 
stood  high  as  a  religious  man,  and  was  a 
sincere  worshipper  of  the  true  God  (Genesis 
xiv.  19 ;  xvii.  1,  2 ;  xxi.  23),  to  whom,  as  to 
his  trusted  friend,  God  made  known  his  will 
(xv.  7  ;  xvii  1 ;  xviii.  10),  was  honoured 
with  the  name  of  prophet  (xx.  7).    We  thus 
understand  how  the  term  prophet  was  used 
of  a  band  of  young  men  distinguished  for 
high    endowments   at  religious   and    lyric 
poets,  or  at  least  as  trained  and  skilled  per- 
formers, with  musical  accompaniments,  of 
the  religious  poetry  of  others  (1  Sam.  x.  6, 
6, 10).    In  the  general  import  of  a  religious 
teacher,  comprising  all  the  departments  of 
morals,  politics,  and  religion  (distinctions 
unknown,  as  such,  to  the  Hebrews),  Moses 
ia  designated  a  prophet  (Hos.  xii.  18),  repre- 
sented as  the  great  type  (Deut  xviii.  15, 18) 
and  the  unattained  ideal  of  the  character 
(xxxiv.  10).    Hence,  though  he  uttered  no 
prediction,  John  the  Baptist  is  called  *  the 
prophet  of  the  Highest,'  since,  as  entrusted 
with  a  divine  commission,  he  performed 
God' 8  work  in  going  *  before  the  face  of  the 
Lord,  to  prepare  his  ways'  (Luke  i.  76). 
This  signification  was  eommon  in  the  days 
of  our  Lord,  as  appears  from    the  words 
being   applied  to   Jesus    as    denoting  «  a 
teacher  sent  from  God'  (John  iv.  19;  vi. 
14.  Matt  xiii.  57.  Luke  vii.  16 ;  xxiv.  19; 
comp.  2  Sam.  xii.  1 — 12).    Hence  in  the 
New  Testament, '  the  gift  of  prophecy'  seems 
to  have  been,  the  ability  to  set  forth  the 
great    truths    of  religion    eloquently   and 
impressively — with  such  an  elevation   of 
thought,  emotion,  and  diction,  as  should 
arouse,  convince,  and  convert  the  auditor. 
The  prophet  was  the  orator  of  the  primitive 
church  (1  Cor.  xii.  28,  29.    Ephes.  iv.  11). 
Accordingly,   '  Judas  and  Silas,  being  pro- 
phets, exhorted  the  brethren  and  strength- 
ened them'  (Acts  xv.  32;  comp.  ExocL  vii. 
1).    If,  then,  we  regard  the  word  *  prophet ' 
in  its  inner  relations,  it  signifies  an  elevated 
religious  soul ;  if  in  its  outward  expression, 
it  means  a  religious  teacher  employing,  in 
accordance  with  bis  high  religious  impulses, 
and  for  the  deliverance  of  the  burden  of  his 


soul,  either  measured  and  rhythmical  d&suea, 
or  the  more  or  less  lofty  language  and  ima- 
gery of  the  eloquent  speaker* 

The  faculty  of  foreseeing  was,  however, 
an  essential  element  in  the  prophetic  cha- 
racter.   Hence  sew  was  the  earlier  name 
(1   Sam.  ix.  9).    This  faculty  involved  the 
power  of  painting  future  scenes  as  actual 
realities;  for  instance,  when  Isaiah  describes 
the  Assyrian  army  as  if  before  his  eyes  (v. 
26—29),  and  the  distress  and  suffering  of 
the  vanquished  Moabites  (xr.  1 — 9).     In 
the  same  way,  the  prophet  gives  a,  poetical 
picture  of  the  fall  of  Tyre  (xxiiL).     The 
manner  of  this  style  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  art  of  the  poet ;  but  the  substance  and 
reality,  the  knowledge  of  the  future  event, 
must  be  looked  for  in  some  higher  power 
than  the  highest  of  mere  human  exehe* 
ments.    Undoubtedly,  a  pure  and  elevated 
religious  wisdom  in  beholding  effects  in  their 
causes,  and  presaging  the  future  from  the 
present,  may  lay  down,  with  much  truth  and 
some  precision,  the  general  course  of  events 
likely  to  ensue  from  particular  junctures  of 
circumstances ;  and  happy  coincidences  may 
in  a  few  rare  cases  give  to  the  words  of  a 
poet,  an  orator,  or  a  preacher,  the  appear- 
ance of  being  truly  prophetic.    But  all  mis 
falls  short  of  the  reality.    The  true  prophet 
not  only  predicts,  but  foresees  the  event; 
and  he  foresees  it,  not  in  consequence  of 
possessing  any  unusual  sagacity,  but  because 
his  mind  is  consciously  illumined  of  the  Di- 
vine Spirit    This  certainly  Is  the  claim  of 
the  scriptural  prophets ;  and  this  is  in  roll 
implied  in  the  criteria  afforded  by  Moses 
himself,  as  in  Deut  xvjii.  22,  where  the  oc- 
currence of  the  predicted  event  is  mads  the 
proof  of  a  prophet  authorised  to  speak  in 
God's  name ;  and  in  xiii.  3,  where  none  but 
worshippers  of  Jehovah  are  allowed  to  be  true 
prophets,  even  if  what  they  foretel  actually 
take  place.    That  prophecy  in  this,  its  high- 
est, sense  existed  under  the  old  dispensation, 
cannot  be  questioned,  unless  the  credibility 
of  its  records  is  wholly  denied ;  and  then  the 
existence  and  preservation  of  these  records 
would  be  a  greater  wonder  than  the  admis- 
sion of  the  substantial  truth  of  their  con- 
tents.    Inconceivable  to  our  mind  is  the 
origin  from  a  deception,  a  lie,  a  self-delu- 
sion, of  the  whole  circle  of  Biblical  pro- 
phecy ;  in  which  are  found  specimens  of  a 
literature  more  sublime,  and  no  less  natural, 
than  any  in  existence.    Viewed  merely  as 
literary  productions,  these  poems  attest  the 
genuineness  of  the  state  of  mind   which 
gave  them  birth.    For  ourselves,  we  do  not 
need  to  look  for  the  corresponding  event; 
and  at  this  time  of  day,  the  discovery  of  the 
fulfilment  is  attended  with  difficulties  mat 
take  something  from  the  argument,  consi- 
dered as  a  ground  of  appeal  to  popular  feel- 
ings and  ordinary  states  of  mind.    The  pro- 
phecies—those of  Isaiah  for  fostanoe— bear, 
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like  the  heavens,  the  clear  signatures  of  the 
Divine  hand,  and  cannot  be  mistaken  for  pro- 
ductions of  mere  human  skill,  still  less  of 
human  weakness  or  fraud.  A  comparison 
of  the  Biblical  prophecies  with  the  oracles 
of  heathen  nations,  would  of  itself  suffice  to 
attest  the  divinity  of  the  former. 

The  operation  of  the  Divine  Mind  in  en- 
lightening  his  prophets,  is  one  of  those  secret 
things  which  belong  to  God  himself;  for  we 
clearly  attempt  what  is  impossible,  and  go 
beyond  our  sphere,  when  we  essay  to  de- 
scribe the  manner  of  the  Divine  acts  (John 
iii.  8).  If  in  relation  to  physical  operations 
the  how  is  hidden,  and  the  why  very  par- 
tially made  known,  how  futile  to  expect  that 
we  can  set  forth  the  influence  of  God's  spirit 
with  man's,  when  even  we  know  very  little  of 
the  workings  of  the  human  mind!  Theo- 
logy, like  Science,  should  learn  to  content 
itself  with  the  study  of  effects.  And  by  its 
effects  does  the  Spirit  of  God  manifest  the 
fact  of  its  operation  on  the  mind  of  the  pro- 
phets, having  made  them  the  highest  and 
noblest  school  of  popular  religious  teachers 
that  ever  laboured  for  human  good:  for,  inde- 
pendently of  their  strictly  religious  instruc- 
tions and  predicting  power;  their  pure  pa- 
triotism, their  disinterestedness,  their  untir- 
ing self-devotement,  their  patience  in  suffer- 
ing, distinguish  them  as  a  peculiar  class,  and 
make  them  worthy  of  high  and  unceasing 
honour.  These  topics  of  praise,  however, 
would  lose  their  force  bad  the  influence  of 
the  mind  of  Ood  on  their  minds  been  of  so 
overpowering  a  kind  as  to  supersede  the 
natural  action  of  their  own  powers.  If  the 
words  in  2  Peter  i.  91  may  be  accounted  of 
apostolic  origin,  we  have  in  them  an  evi- 
dence that  prophecy  came  by  the  will  of, 
not  man,  but  God,  whose  wilt  must,  there- 
fore, have  directed  that  of  the  prophets ;  so 
that  in  consequence  of  this  operation  on 
their  will,  they  ( spake  as  moved/  rather  as 
borne  along,  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  who,  pro- 
fiting by  the  various  natural  endowments— 
his  own  gifts — wrought  *  all  things  in  all,' 
for  the  furtherance  of  divine  truth  (1  Cor. 
xii.).  Hence  each  one's  individuality  was 
not  only  preserved,  but  employed  and  ele- 
vated. Facts  bear  here  an  unmistakeable 
testimony,  for  every  prophet  has  his  own 
manner  as  well  as  his  own  subject  (see 
Gregory's  Translation  of  Bishop  Lowth's 
Prelections).  Accordingly,  we  assent  to  the 
following  opinions  of  ancient  Christian  fa- 
thers. Epiphanius  says,  'Whatever  the  pro- 
phets spoke,  they  uttered  after  they  had  sur- 
veyed their  matter  with  the  eye  of  their 
understanding.'  In  a  similar  manner,  Je- 
rome, in  his  preface  to  Isaiah  :  '  Not  as 
Hontanus,  with  some  mad  women,  dreams, 
did  the  prophets  speak  in  ecstasy,  so  as  not 
to  know  what  they  said,  and  while  they  were 
instructing  others,  to  remain  in  ignorance 
themselves ;  but  they  untUrttood  that  which 
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they  spoke.'  Again,  he  says  on  Habakkuk, 
<  The  prophet  understands  what  he  says ;  he 
does  not  speak  as  one  beside  himself,  nor, 
like  insane  females,  utter  a  sound  apart  from 
his  own  mind.'  Indeed,  Chrysostom  makes 
the  retention  of  his  own  powers  by  the  pro- 
phet the  very  thing  that  distinguishes  him 
from  the  diviner:  'It  is  characteristic  of  the 
diviner  to  be  in  ecstasy,  to  be  overpowered, 
to  be  driven,  to  be  drawn,  to  be  hurried  away, 
like  one  who  is  insane ;  but  the  prophet  says 
all  things  with  a  sound,  intelligent,  and  dis- 
criminating mind.' 

The  relation  in  which  the  prophet  stood 
to  God  receives  further  light  from  the  fact 
that,  in  agreement  with  the  meaning  already 
assigued,  the  name  denotes  a  speaker,  that 
is  one  who  speaks  for  another.  That  other 
may  be  a  human  being  of  higher  culture 
(Exodus  vii.  1 ;  comp.  10 — 14),  or  the  All- 
wise  himself,  who  is  constantly  represented 
as  employing  his  prophets  to  declare  his 
will.  Hence  the  intimate  connection  which 
is  found  to  have  existed  between  Jehovah 
and  his  prophetic  messengers  (Hagg.  i.  13), 
as  well  as  the  constancy  with  which  they 
view  all  things  in  their  relations  to  his 
power,  will,  ordinations,  and  purposes.  In 
accordance  with  this  view,  a  prophet  is  desig- 
nated by  a  word  which  signifies  interpreter 
(Is.  xliii.  27),  and  is  termed '  a  spiritual  man' 
(Hosea  ix.  7),  and  '  man  of  God'  (1  Sam.  ii. 
27),  whose  business  is  to  be  •  a  watchman* 
for  God  on  the  earth  (Esekiel  iii.  17),  and, 
conformably  to  what  he  there  beholds,  to 
announce  '  the  word  of  the  Lord ;'  whence  it 
is  that  we  so  often  find  prefixed  to  a  pro- 
phecy the  emphatic  words, •  Thus  saith  Jeho- 
vah' (Jer.  xlvii.  2;  comp.  Ezek.  xxviii.  2,  Sec.). 

There  is  one  fact  which  puts  the  Hebrew 
prophecies  into  a  class  of  their  own.  Heathen 
oracles  and  other  pretended  disclosures  of 
hidden  things,  had  their  origin  in  the  intense 
desire  of  the  human  soul  to  penetrate  through 
the  veil  which  conceals  the  unknown  and  the 
future  from  human  sight  But  the  prophe- 
cies of  the  Bible  were  developed  as  a  regular 
part  of  a  special  dispensation  of  Providence, 
Springing  from  a  practical  aim,  and  having 
a  practical  character,  they  formed  an  essen- 
tial part  in  the  great  disciplinary  means  by 
which  the  monotheistic  education  of  the 
chosen  people  was  conducted ;  nor  did  they 
terminate  till  their  purpose  was  accomplished 
in  the  firm  establishment,  in  the  Jewish 
mind,  of  the  practical  recognition  of  Jeho- 
vah as  the  only  God.  Hence,  while  divina- 
tion sprang  from  human  ignorance  in  con- 
junction with  human  passions,  prophecy  was 
given  of  God  in  consideration  for  the  wants 
of  his  sinful  creatures,  being  specially  de- 
signed and  fitted  to  work  on  the  hearts  of 
the  Israelites  and  others,  by  the  threateninga 
and  promises,  the  pictures  of  good  and  Ul, 
and  the  high  moral  and  religious  tone  which 
constitute  its  essence. 
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The  history  of  Hebrew  prophecy,  as  it  if 
found  in  the  sacred  books,  is  scanty  and 
defective;  affording  in  its  scattered  elements 
a  proof  that  the  reality  was  something  great 
and  noble,  and  giving,  in  its  actual  condition, 
a  warning  to  those  who  require  in  God's 
dealings  with  man  an  abstract  perfection, 
the  offspring  of  their  own  desires.  It  is  our 
duty  to  receive  with  devout  thankfulness  the 
Bible  as  God  has  left  it,  and,  learning  from 
its  contents  all  that  we  can,  to  avoid  theories 
which,  arising  from  human  presumptions, 
cannot  fail  to  lead  into  error,  while  they  wear 
the  appearance  of  an  attempt  to  dictate  what 
is  best  to  the  All-wise.  The  office  of  theo- 
logy is  not  to  construct  theories,  but  to  in- 
terpret the  will  of  God  as  made  known  in 
the  Bible. 

Prophecy,  taken  in  its  largest  sense,  may 
be  considered  in  two  periods.  During  the 
first,  oral  communications  predominated.  In 
the  second,  writing  was  ordinarily  employed. 
The  first  period,  from  Abraham  to  Jonah 
(ctr.  2000 — 800  A.  C),  may  be  subdivided 
into  two  parts ;  the  first  (from  Abraham  to  Sa- 
muel, cir.  2000 — 1100  A.C.),  comprises  men 
with  whom,  being  patriarchs,  priests,  or 
princes,  the  prophetic  was  only  one  feature 
In  their  character ;  the  second  (from  Samuel 
to  Jonah,  cir.  1 100—800  A.  C),  exhibits  the 
full  prophetic  office  as  held  by  men  whose 
entire  lives  were  devoted  to  the  work.  The 
second  period  has,  according  to  the  greater 
or  less  value  of  its  productions,  been  divided 
into  three  eras — the  golden,  the  silver,  and 
the  brazen  age.  On  the  earlier  times  we 
shall  not  delay,  as  the  scriptural  notices  are 
rare.  The  important  facts  begin  with  Sa- 
muel, who  is  regarded  as  the  first  of  the 
aeries  (Acts  iii.  24),  and  from  whom  (cir. 
1100  A.  C.)  down  to  Malachi  (cir.  400  A.  C.), 
that  is  during  some  seven  oenturies,  there 
was  a  regular  succession  of  prophets,  who 
are  thus  seen  to  extend  over  the  period  of 
the  monarchy,  to  whose  power  and  misdeeds 
they  offered  a  most  desirable  and  potent 
check.  In  this  *  building  of  God,'  Malachi 
is  generally  accounted  to  be  the  last  stone. 
Hence  he  has  been  termed  «  the  seal  of  the 
prophets.'  After  him  appeared  no  other  till 
the  time  of  John,  to  whom  the  term  is  loosely 
applied,  and  Jesus,  who  is  their  archetype 
and  prince.  The  voice  of  strictly  Hebrew 
prophecy,  therefore,  became  silent  soon  after 
the  erection  of  the  temple  of  Zerubbabel ; 
for  though  in  the  Maocabean  era  a  genuine 
religious  and  national  spirit  was  developed, 
no  prophet  appeared,  and  the  theocratical 

Kvernment  degenerated  into  a  hierarchy, 
the  long  period  of  700  years  we  see  the 
prophetical  system  arise,  flourish,  and  de- 
cline. For  practical  purposes,  this  period  is 
best  divided  into  four  eras: — I.  The  older 
era,  from  cir.  1100  to  800  A.  C,  of  which 
only  the  historical  books  supply  information. 
II.  The  Assyrian  era,  from  ctr.  800  to  700 


A.C.,  in  which  the  prophets  ha*e  chiefly 
to  do  with  the  Assyrian  empire.  IIL  The 
Chald»an  or  Babylonian  era,  from  ctr.  700 
— 636  A.  C.  The  older  prophets  of  this  pe- 
riod announce  the  fall  of  the  Jewish  king- 
dom by  the  power  of  the  Babylonians ;  the 
younger  declare  the  overthrow  of  the  hostile 
power,  and  the  restoration  of  the  people  of 
Israel.  IV.  The  post-exilian  era,  from  636 
—400  A.  C,  in  which  the  prophets  laboured 
for  the  restitution  and  establishment  of  the 
theocratical  constitution.  If  we  look  a  little 
more  closely  into  these  eras,  we  find  some 
facts  which  must  receive  a  brief  notice. 
Samuel  is  reputed  to  have  been  the  flounder 
of  the  schools  of  the  prophets— institntkms 
in  which  the  young  were  educated  and  pie- 
pared  for  the  sacred  office;  bat  of  partiealars 
respecting  which  very  little  is  known,  only 
the  number  of  scholars  appears  to  have  been 
considerable  (1  Sam.  six.  20;  oomp.  x.  5, 6. 
2  Kings  ii.  8 ;  iv.  88).  There  is  no  satis- 
factory evidence  to  show  that  these  schools 
were  continued  in  the  later  eras,  when  only 
inspired  individuals  appear. 

During  the  division  of  the  kingdoms  of  Ju- 
dan  and  Israel,  the  latter  both  needed  and  pos- 
sessed a  greater  number  of  prophets  than  the 
former;  in  both,  however,  these  men  of  God, 
as  the  centre  of  pore  religion  and  true  patriot- 
ism, formed  the  nucleus  of  a  powerful  party. 
In  following  years,  the  prophets,  though 
acting  separately,  exerted  an  influence  no 
less  great  than  beneficial.  If  we  compart 
the  more  and  the  less  remote  periods  toge- 
ther, we  find  a  change  in  the  relation  which 
they  bore  to  the  priesthood  as  well  sa  to  the 
monarchy ;  for  at  first  they  worked  harsso- 
nioualy  with  both  for  the  furtherance  of  the 
Divine  will,  but  when  the  hereditary  powers 
had  become  corrupt,  the  prophets  assumed 
the  functions,  and  nobly  performed  the  do- 
ties,  of  moral,  political,  and  religions  re- 
formers. 

In  the  Assyrian  period,  the  spirit  of  pro- 
phecy is  earnest,  powerful,  manly,  and  noble; 
finding  its  utterance  in  a  style  distinguished 
alike  for  purity,  force,  and  grandeur,  in  which 
only  the  more  lofty  figures  of  speech  are 
found,  and  the  genuine  Hebrew  taste  is  pre- 
sented unmixed  with  inferior  elements.  In 
the  Chaldaan  era,  when  national  misfor- 
tune depressed  and  enfeebled  the  mind,  and 
foreign  influences  depraved  the  expression 
of  its  thoughts,  we  find  boldness  without 
corresponding  strength,  imitation  which  bor- 
rows but  cannot  improve,  and  a  speeiss  of 
imagery  in  which  the  extraordinary  and  the 
grotesque  in  visions,  symbols,  and  allegories, 
nearly  supersede  the  sublime  simplicity  of 
the  old  classic  writers.  In  the  post- exilian 
age,  you  look  in  vain  for  the  beauty  and 
force  of  the  earlier  writers,  though  Zecha* 
riah  is  distinguished  for  Messianic  prophe- 
cies, and  there  is  sometimes  found  in  . 
ohi  a  true  poetio  foaling.    Bet  Ibaiab. 
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PROPORTION  (L.)  represents,  in  Rom. 
xii.  0,  the  Greek  analogia  (English  ana- 
logy), 'relationship/  here  perhaps  of  de- 
gree, '  according  to  the  amount  of  faith ' 
(corap.  3). 

PROSELYTE  (G.  •  in-comer'),  a  Greek 
term  in  English  letters,  which  points  to  a 
period  when,  in  agreement  with  the  words 
of  prophecy,  the  Gentiles  began  to  seek 
access  to  the  Jewish  church.  Proselytes 
were  at  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  Chris- 
tianity found  in  the  chief  cities  of  the  world 
(Acts  ii.  10;  vL  6;  xii i.  43),  as  a  natural 
growth  of  preparations  made  and  seed  sown 
for  many  centuries  before.  As,  however,  Ju- 
daism acquired  more  of  a  dogmatic  and  scho- 
lastic character,  and  came  more  exclusively 
under  sacerdotal  sway,  proselyting  efforts 
were  more  numerous,  energetic,  and  suc- 
cessful. 

The  Jewish  zealots  were  notorious  for 
their  inordinate  seal.  «  Ye  compass  sea  and 
land,'  was  the  Saviour's  reproach,  '  to  make 
one  proselyte'  (Matt  xxiii.  15).  Their  ill- 
fame  reached  the  capital  of  the  world.  Horace 
says,  'Like  Jews,  we  will  compel  thee  to 
come  over  to  our  sect'  (Sat.  L  4, 142). 

A  special  preparation  was  requisite  before 
persons  not  of  Hebrew  blood  could  be  re- 
ceived into  the  Jewish  church.  Every  one 
who  contemplated  the  change  was  first  ques- 
tioned as  to  his  motives.  If  he  gave  a  satis- 
factory answer,  he  received  instructions  in 
the  Mosaic  faith.  This  was  followed  by  a 
solemn  declaration  on  his  part  that  he  re- 
ceived the  new  doctrine,  and  would  remain 
constant  in  its  observance.  His  reception 
was  solemnised  by  circumcision,  baptism, 
and  the  offering  of  sacrifice.  Thus  received, 
the  proselyte  was  regarded  as  born  again. 
The  natural  bonds  between  him  and  his  re- 
latives were  now  broken.  As  a  Jew,  he  had 
a  right  to  participate  in  all  Hebrew  privi- 
leges ;  though  Jews  by  birth  regarded  prose- 
lytes with  some  degree  of  jealousy,  and  gave 
a  preference  to  their  own  kindred.  Coinp. 
Acta  xiii.  43. 

Proselytes  were  of  two  kinds.  He  who 
merely  undertook  to  honour  the  true  God 
and  observe  the  Noachian  law,  was  called 
Gtmptouhab, '  a  proselyte  of  the  gate/  a  fo- 
reigner allowed  to  dwell  among  (so  the  Greek 
paroikoi  means)  Hebrews,  and  to  have  access, 
on  days  of  public  worship,  to  the  outer  court 
of  the  temple,  hence  called '  the  court  of  the 
Gentiles'  (oomp.  Rev.  xi.  2).  He  who  was 
circumcised  and  observed  the  laws  of  Moses, 
was  named  Gmejnsdtk, '  a  proselyte  of  righte- 
ousness,' but  did  not  oease  to  be  regarded 
as  a  foreigner,  for  all  were  such  who  sprang 
sot  from  the  loins  of  Abraham.  In  Ephes. 
ii  19,  this  distinction,  with  others  of  a  simi- 
lar character,  the  apostle  states  has  come  to 
an  end.  , 

PROVENDER  (L.  prevufsrt ,  'to  provide,'  or 
provcniri),  that  which  if  provided  (food)  for 


animals  ( Is.  xxx.  24) .  In  Job  vi.  5,  the  origi- 
nal is  given  as '  fodder,'  and  in  xxiv.  0,4  corn.' 
PROVERBS  (L.  proverbia,  *  proverbs,'  in 
Hebrew,  meshalim ;  that  is,  according  to  Gese- 
nius,  '  resemblances '  or  '  comparisons,'  and 
hence  short,  pointed  sayings,  which  in  the 
East  generally  contain  comparisons)  is  the 
title  of  a  poetical  book  of  the  Old  Testament, 
ascribed  to  '  Solomon,  the  son  of  David,  king 
of  Israel,'  who  has  always  been  celebrated 
for  his  wisdom,  and  to  whom,  in  consequence, 
may  have  been  referred  writings  that  pro- 
ceeded from  the  pens  of  others.  The  way, 
however,  in  which  he  is  spoken  of  in  Scrip- 
ture (1  Kings  iv.  32,  33;  x.  Matt.  xii.  42) 
is  such,  and  such  is  his  reputation,  that  we 
cannot  well  do  otherwise  than  admit  that  he 
must  have  produced  compositions  of  distin- 
guished merit  and  lasting  fame.  Nor,  in 
general,  is  there  in  the  book  of  Proverbs  any 
thing  which  is  incompatible  with  the  belief 
that  Solomon's  hand  was  largely  concerned 
in  the  fabrication  of  these  apothegms,  or 
short  pithy  sayings.  Before,  however,  we 
can  attempt  to  determine  to  what  extent  the 
authorship  of  this  work  is  due  to  Solomon, 
we  must  form  an  idea  of  its  contents. 

The  book  is  thoroughly  ancient  and  ori- 
ental in  its  subject  and  style.  These  in 
general  exhibit  that  ethical  and  religious 
tone,  and  that  sententious  manner,  which 
we  meet  with  in  the  oldest  literatures,  espe- 
cially in  the  East  The  great  problem  how 
to  live  wisely,  forced  itself  on  the  attention 
of  men  as  soon  as  their  thoughts  began  to 
rise  above  the  mere  objects  of  sense.  The 
problem  was  difficult  as  well  as  important 
A  general  and  lively  interest  grew  up  around 
it  Many  minds  busied  themselves  sponta- 
neously with  its  solution.  Each  one  finding 
light  iu  the  counsels  of  his  own  experience, 
threw  out  sayings  embodying  wisdom  in  a  few 
pointed  words,  which,  piercing  (like  arrows, 
hence  Homer's  'winged  words')  the  minds  of 
others,  remained  there,  and  became  a  centre 
around  which  other  short  poetic  sentences 
were  gathered.  In  the  course  of  time,  these 
gnomes,  opinions,  or  sentences,  were  collected 
together,  producing,  in  each  case,  a  treasury 
of  wise  thoughts  like  our  <  Book  of  Proverbs.' 
Hence  such  collections  are  obviously  the 
product  of  the  intellect  in  reflecting  on  man's 
moral  relations  and  interests.  They  held  the 
place  of  our  treatises  on  moral  philosophy. 
They  taught  in  a  word  what  is  now  taught 
in  a  disquisition.  They  to  a  great  extent 
performed  the  functions  of  our  press  and 
our  pulpit  At  first,  they  passed  from  mouth 
to  mouth.  Then  existing  in  a  few  manu- 
scripts, they  were  drawn  forth  and  put  in 
circulation  by  men  who,  sitting  in  the  gate, 
in  the  market-place,  or  by  the  way-side,  in- 
structed the  people  as  they  passed,  and  be- 
came in  each  case  the  centre  of  a  lively 
interest  and  the  source  of  a  desirable  infin- 
ities. Among  the  Greek,  the  elegiac  distich 
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served  for  the  investment  of  expressive, 
striking,  dark,  pithy,  concise,  and  senten- 
tious thoughts,  such  as  fell  from  the  lips  or 
pen  of  Solon,  Tbeognis,  Simonides,  Phocy- 
lides,  and  Pythagoras.  In  the  remote  North, 
we  find  Odin's  moral  axioms ;  among  the 
Indians  and  Chinese,  numerous  proverbs. 
The  Arabs  have  their  Lockmann,  the  Per- 
sians their  Sheikh  Attar  and  Sadi,  the  He- 
brews their  Solomon  and  Siracides. 

With  the  last-mentioned  nation,  these  say- 
ings of  the  wise  took  a  more  decidedly  religious 
character  than  they  bore  in  any  other  land. 
Ood  is  the  source  of  all  true  wisdom.  This, 
which  to  us  is  a  universal  truth,  was  in  ancient 
times  recognised  more  among  Eastern  than 
Western  nations,  and  most  of  all  among  the 
descendants  of  '  faithful  Abraham/  As,  with 
the  latter,  the  Creator  gave  all  real  happi- 
ness, so  he  dispensed  all  pure  light  But  the 
sources  of  that  light  and  happiness  were 
laid  open  in  '  the  law,'  or  the  religious  polity 
of  Moses.  Hence  the  moral  philosophy  of 
the  Hebrews  was  necessarily  of  a  religious 
and  theocratic  character.  Assuming  the  at- 
tributes of  a  revelation  justified  in  human 
experience,  it  spoke  in  a  tone  of  authority, 
finding  its  chief  function  in  express  and 
positive  declarations  rather  than  in  argu- 
ments, and  aiming  to  impress  and  control 
more  than  to  convince.  Hence,  too,  all  vir- 
tue was  found  in  compliance  with  the  Divine 
Will,  whose  word  was  light,  and  whose  be- 
hests were  law ;  and  accordingly,  the  earthly 
sanctions  of  the  Mosaic  code  became  the 
motives  propounded  in  this  religious  philo- 
sophy. If  these  sanctions  in  themselves 
were  not  so  elevated  as  are  those  of  the  New 
Testament,  they  were  not  heightened  by 
being  immediately  drawn  from  the  less  pure 
streams  of  a  derivative  form  of  Mosaism, 
nor  by  passing  through  the  court  of  an  arbi- 
trary and  luxurious  monarch.  The  mind  of 
that  monarch  may,  however,  be  traced  in 
features  of  a  less  worthy  character,  which, 
while  they  attest  the  pen  of  Solomon,  require 
modification  when  applied  to  the  high  pur- 
poses of  the  Christian  life.  And  here  we  find 
an  illustration  of  a  position  more  than  once 
set  forth  in  this  work,  namely,  that  the  au- 
thorship of  a  literary  production  is  to  us  of 
less  consequence  than  its  intrinsic  merits. 
Let  it  be  granted  that  the  qualities  just  re- 
ferred to  prove  '  the  Book  of  Proverbs '  to 
have  in  the  main  proceeded  from  the  pen  of 
Solomon ;  would  it  not  be  better  to  possess 
a  less  imperfect  work,  even  though  it  were 
anonymous  ?  To  the  wise  scholar,  wisdom 
is  acceptable  wherever  found,  and  whatever 
its  accompaniments ;  though  there  are  cases 
in  which  the  question  of  authorship  mate- 
rially affects  the  question  of  authority  and 
trustworthiness.  While,  however,  sentences 
occur  in  the  woik  under  consideration  which 
indicate  a  standard  lower  than  that  of  the 
Christian,  yet,  like  all  the  other  canonical 


books,  this  work  has  one  very  high  merit  m 
the  predominance  in  which  it  places  the  idea 
of  God  as  the  sole  fountain  of  truth,  law,  and 
obligation,  and  that  apart  from  any  of  those 
philosophical  conceits  or  mythological  de- 
pravations which  disfigure  all  other  aaered 
books,  and  prevent  them  from  ever  obtaining 
the  reverence  of  the  human  mind  at  large. 
If  the  religion  of  Moses,  in  its  offspring  the 
gospel,  cannot  become  universal,  no  other 
known  system  has  any  chance  of  gaining 
such  an  empire. 

The  religious  character  of  '  the  Book  of 
Proverbs'  is  prominently  exhibited  in  its 
commencement  (i.  7)  :  'The  fear  of  Jeho- 
vah '  (religion  or  piety)  *  is  the  beginning 
of  knowledge.'  This  golden  truth  is  the 
great  burden  of  the  book.  It  stands  part  of 
a  brief  introduction  (i.  I — 9),  which,  with 
less  brevity,  states  what  the  reader  has  be- 
fore him ;  and  at  the  end,  assuming  the  tone 
of  a  parent,  exhorts  him  to  love  and  pursue 
religious  truth  as  not  only  highly  useful,  but 
pre-eminently  ornamental.  With  the  tenth 
verse  begins  (I)  the  first  and  chief  collec- 
tion of  maxims,  which  extends  to  xxii.  16. 
Next  follows  (2)  a  less  collection,  xtjj.  17— 
xxiv.  22.  A  few  proverbs  (3)  ensue,  xxiv. 
23  —  34.  Then  comes  (4)  a  more  ample 
gathering  of  wise  words,  xrv. — xxix.  This 
body  of  didactic  poetry  concludes  with  three 
short  appendices :  a  (xxx.)  has  for  its  title, 
'  The  words  of  Agur,  the  son  of  Jakeh,  the 
prophecy,'  and  is  addressed  to  Ithiel  and 
Ucal  (these  are  names  of  persons  unknown); 
6  (xxxi.  I — 0)  contains  'The  words  of  king 
Lemuel  (unknown),  the  prophecy  that  his 
mother  taught  him.'  In  c  (xxxi.  0 — 31)  we 
find  a  striking  and  beautiful  picture  of  an 
oriental  housewife. 

In  character  these  portions  are  somewhat 
various.  The  proverbs  of  the  first  collection 
are  in  thought  and  expression  distinguished 
for  simplicity  and  nature ;  also  for  the  regu- 
larity of  the  parallelisms  (see  Posts),  and 
for  the  deep  moral  and  religious  feeling  in 
which  their  roots  lie.  Their  arrangement 
appears  to  have  for  the  most  part  been  acci- 
dental. The  second  portion  may  be  regarded 
as  an  addition  to  the  former.  In  it  there  is 
a  greater  abundance  of  words  and  less  regu- 
larity of  structure.  It  is  separated  from  the 
ensuing  part  by  sayings  that  are  thus  intro- 
duced— '  These  also  are  of  or  for  the  wise.' 
The  fourth  collection  is  declared  to  be  •  also 
proverbs  of  Solomon,  which  the  men  of 
Hezekiah,  king  of  Judah,  copied  out'  These 
are  distinguished  from  the  simple  and  popu- 
lar qualities  of  part  the  first,  as  well  as  from 
the  instructive  tone  of  parts  two  and  three ; 
being  more  artificial,  the  fruit  of  effort  and 
reflection  rather  than  observation  and  per- 
sonal experience,  and  displaying  a  species 
of  wit  which  is  akin  to  the  riddle. 

In  regard  to  the  author  of  the  first  collec- 
tion, we  lay  itress  on  the  fact  that  it  is  e^ 
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pressly  ascribed  to  Solomon,  The  adverse 
allegations  that  it  contains  historical  allu- 
sions, or  verbal  peculiarities,  which  are  irre- 
ooncileable  with  the  age  of  Solomon,  cannot 
be  adequately  sustained.  Nor  has  there  been 
adduced  any  sufficient  reason  why  we  should 
refuse  to  Solomon  the  honour  of  being  its 
author.  It  is  a  different  question  whether 
the  other  portions  proceeded  from  his  pen. 
Critics  who  unhesitatingly  ascribe  to  him  the 
first  and  chief  collection,  do  not  recognise 
his  hand  in  the  introduction ;  but  they  fail 
in  substantiating  their  opinion.  If  we  allow 
that  the  two  succeeding  portions  may  be  So- 
lomon's, we  find  more  reason  for  doubt  when 
we  come  to  the  fourth  part,  or  second  chief 
collection ;  for  as  these,  which  are  said  to 
have  been  gathered  into  one  in  the  court  of 
Hesekiah,  had  been  up  to  his  time  excluded 
from  the  recognised  collection  of  Solomon's 
proverbs,  they  could  not  at  first  have  been 
free  from  suspicion ;  though  when  appended 
to  the  temple  copy  by '  the  men  of  Hezekiah, 
king  of  Judah,'  they  must  have  already  been 
old  and  in  general  circulation.  Within  the 
three  centuries,  however,  which  intervened 
between  the  two  monarohs,  there  was  room 
enough  for  the  operation  of  corrupt  agencies. 
Not  remote  from  the  fact,  probably,  is  the 
opinion  that  in  this  work  we  have  the  great 
collection  of  national  proverbs.  Many  of 
these  sententious  sayings  may  have  been  in 
existence  among  the  Hebrews  before  Solo- 
mon ;  of  others  he  was,  in  the  strict  sense  of 
the  term,  the  author ;  others,  again,  appear 
to  have  originated  after  his  day.  Some  that 
8olomon  did  not  devise,  he  may  have  col- 
lected, improved,  and  sanctioned.  To  the 
authority  of  the  Jewish  church  must  we  in 
general  refer  the  book  in  the  condition  in 
which  it  now  appears,  and  in  which,  beyond 
a  doubt,  it  existed  long  before  the  advent  of 
Christ  There  is,  therefore,  no  risk  in  as* 
aerting  that  in  it  we  find  the  time-honoured 
thoughts  of  Hebrew  wisdom,  and  may  hence 
learn  to  what  moral  developments  in  theory 
and  practice  the  Mosaic  institute  led,  in  the 
hands  of  distinguished  men  of  the  ordinary 
class.  Viewed  in  this  light,  and  compared 
with  productions  similar  in  age  and  kind, 
the  book  of  Proverbs,  with  many  precepts  in 
it  that  Christians  must  not  honour  in  actual 
observance,  takes  the  highest  position,  and 
under  any  circumstances  will,  by  impar- 
tial judges,  be  allowed  to  have  conduced  in 
no  small  degree  to  stimulate  thought,  aug- 
ment knowledge,  and  foster  piety.     See  Ec- 

OXXBIASTK8,   PARABLE,  POSTS,  SOLOMON. 

PROVOCATION  (L.  pro,  'forward/  and 
voco,  '  I  call '),  '  that  which  calls  a  person 
forth*  or  forward ;  as  an  insult  or  challenge ; 
also  wounded  feelings,  'wrath'  (Deut  xxxii. 
27),  'grief  (18am.  i.  18). 

PSALMS  (from  the  Greek  psalm  us,  em- 
ployed in  the  Alexandrine  version  as  a 
translation  of  the  Hebrew  mitmor,  *  a  song,' 


or,  according  to  others,  '  a  musical  instru- 
ment') is  a  name  given  to  a  collection,  the 
Psalter,  of  odes,  in  Hebrew  shirim,tnumorimt 
or  songs  of  praise,  tehitlim,  which  were  ori- 
ginally sung  to  the  lyre  (hence  called  '  lyric'), 
or  in  a  full  musical  band  in  the  temple- 
worship  at  Jerusalem,  for  which  the  collec- 
tion appears  to  have  been  gradually  formed, 
and  from  which  it  passed  into  the  publie 
services  of  the  Christian  church.  The  work 
of  collecting  the  Psalms  is  commonly  ascribed 
to  Ezra.  Certainly,  it  could  not  have  been 
completed  till  after  the  Babylonish  captivity. 
At  a  very  early  period,  the  book  was  divided 
by  the  Jews  into  five  portions :  a,  Ps.  i. — 
xli. ;  6,  xlii. — lxxii. ;  c,  lxxiii. — lxxxix. ;  each 
of  these  concludes  with  the  words  *  Amen  and 
Amen ;'  d,  xc— cvi. ;  this  portion  concludes 
with  '  Amen,  Hallelujah,'  '  Praise  ye  the 
Lord ;'  *,  cvii. — cL  concludes  with  '  Halle- 
lujah.' Ewald  divides  the  Psalter  into  three 
parts,  each  of  which  he  considers  to  have 
originally  been  an  independent  collection. 
According  to  the  present  arrangement,  these 
three  are — «,  Ps.  i. — xli. ;  6,  xlii. — lxxxix. ; 
c,  xc— cl.  The  first  he  holds  to  be  the  most, 
the  last  the  least  ancient  A  strict  chro- 
nological arrangement,  however,  cannot  be 
maintained ;  and  if  the  actual  arrangement, 
which  does  not  rest  on  satisfactory  grounds, 
is  to  be  set  aside,  there  is  reason  for  giving 
preference  to  one  founded  on  the  nature  of 
the  subject-matter.  Here,  however,  a  closer 
inspection  shows  that  one  topic  so  much 
runs  into  another  as  to  leave  few  clear  prin- 
ciples of  distinction,  and  afford  still  fewer 
definite  and  irrefragable  results.  The  best 
course  for  the  student  to  take  is,  by  means 
of  a  minute  and  exact  acquaintance  with 
Hebrew  history,  compared  with  historical 
and  verbal  intimations  in  the  compositions 
themselves,  to  determine,  so  far  as  he  may  be 
able,  the  specifio  aim,  authorship,  and  date 
of  each  particular  psalm.  In  one  respect, 
indeed,  ail  these  compositions  agree — they 
are  religious  poems,  being  either  spontane- 
ous outpourings  of  devout  emotion,  or  utter- 
ances of  a  pious  wish  to  communicate  reli- 
gious instruction.  Seen  in  this  light,  the 
Psalter  is  the  Hebrew  liturgy,  the  great  na- 
tional hymn  and  prayer-book  of  the  Israel- 
ites, employed  first  in  the  temple  and  then 
the  synagogue,  all  of  it  for  above  two,  and 
some  portions  during  three  thousand  years, 
in  most  suitably  commemorating  the  high 
praises  of  Almighty  God. 

The  number  of  the  Psalms  in  the  Hebrew 
and  the  English,  is  one  hundred  and  fifty ; 
but  in  the  Septuagint  is  found  another,  of 
seven  verses,  celebrating,  as  by  David  him- 
self, that  hero's  elevation  from  the  sheep- 
fold,  and  his  conflict  with  Goliah.  There  is 
in  different  copies  of  the  Psalms  some  diver- 
sity in  the  arrangement  What  with  us  is 
the  tenth  Psalm,  is  in  the  Vulgate,  the  Latin 
Bible  of  the  Catholic  Church,  callea  *  the  tenth 
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according  to  the  Hebrews/  Our  eleventh 
stands  there  as  a  second  tenth.  Hence  one 
Psalm  is  lost  from  the  number.  This  con- 
tinues till  Ps.  cxiii.  in  the  English  version. 
Our  Ps.  cxiT.  and  cxv.  are  in  the  Vulgate 
pat  into  one.  This  occasions  another  loss. 
What  in  ihe  Latin  is  cxiv.,  is  in  the  English 
cxvi.  But  its  cxiv.  (which  varies  from  ours 
in  the  verses  and  words)  is  divided  into  two. 
Accordingly,  oar  cxrii.  stands  in  the  Latin 
as  cxvi.,  our  cxviii.  as  cxix.,  and  so  forward 
till  we  come  to  our  cxlvii,  which  in  the  Latin 
is  divided  into  two.  One  Psalm  is  thus 
gained  to  the  number,  which  in  the  Latin 
and  English  now  remains  the  same  to  the 
end.  What  has  now  been  said  of  the  Vul- 
gate is  true  also  of  the  Septuagint,  which 
■hows  that  the  former  is  translated  from 
the  latter,  and  not  from  the  Hebrew. 

The  name  prefixed  to  the  Psalter  in  He- 
brew is  tehiltim.  According  to  Dereser,  the 
Psalms,  considered  as  being  sung,  were 
called  shirim,  '  songs'  (Ps.  xlvi.) ;  if  accom- 
panied by  music,  they  received  the  name  of 
mitmorim,  'lyrical  odes'  (psalms;  see  iii.); 
if  in  the  performance  the  singing  took  the 
lead,  and  the  instruments  followed,  the  pieee 
received  the  name  thir-mitmor  (xxx.)  ;  if 
the  reverse  was  the  case,  then  the  term  was 
mismor-thir.  Shir  denotes  simply  '  a  hymn ;' 
matchil,  '  a  didactic  poem '  (xxxii.  xlii.  xliv. 
Iii.— lv.,  &c.)  ;  shiggaion,  '  an  elegy.' 

This  leads  us  to  the  titles  or  headings  of 
the  Psalms.  Here  the  English  reader  must 
distinguish  between  the  summary  prefixed 
to  each  poem  by  the  English  translators, 
and  the  original  Hebrew  superscription. 
The  former  comes  first  immediately  after 
the  number.  The  latter  follows.  The  first 
has  nothing  corresponding  with  it  in  the 
original.  The  second  runs  in  a  line  with 
the  commencement  of  the  Psalm,  as  if  it 
formed  an  integral  portion  thereof.  Yet, 
while  the  former  is  of  no  authority,  the  lat- 
ter is  not  to  be  received  of  course  and  to 
pass  unquestioned.  All,  except  thirty-four 
Psalms,  have  headings  in  the  Hebrew.  These 
thirty-four  are  —  i.  ii.  x.  xxxiii.  xliii.  lxxi. 
xoi.  xciii. — xcvii.  xcix.  civ. — cvii.  cxi — cxix. 
cxxxv. — cxxxvii.  cxlvi.— cl.  The  headings 
set  forth  the  audi  or,  the  chief  musician,  the 
contents,  the  historical  occasion,  the  species 
of  poem,  or  the  particular  air  or  melody  to 
be  employed.  Whether  or  not  these  head- 
ings proceeded  from  the  respective  authors 
of  the  compositions,  or  from  any  other  re- 
liable authority,  has  been  much  debated. 
The  result  in  many  cases  is  not  in  favour  of 
their  authenticity  or  trustworthiness.  That, 
however,  they  are  very  old,  ensues  from  the 
fact  that  they  were  found  by  the  Seventy,  who 
translated  them  badly,  giving  reason  to  think 
that  even  in  their  day  these  prefatory  words 
were  imperfectly  understood. 

We  will  allude  to  those  titles  that  seem  to 
need  explanation.    Ps.  iv.  is  headed,  '  To 


the  Chief  Musician  on  Negmoth.'  The  four 
first  words  are  found  prefixed  to  fifty-three 
Psalms.  They  seem  to  denote  that  the  songi 
were  consigned  for  performance  to  the  recog- 
nised presidents  of  the  temple  choir.  Negi- 
noth is  perhaps  a  general  term  for  all  kinds 
of  stringed  instruments ;  com  p.  liv.  lv.  lxvii 
In  the  heading  of  v.  we  find,  besides  what 
has  been  already  explained,  these  terms, 
•  upon  Nehiloth.'  The  latter  word  has  been 
by  some  translated  'flute,'  on  the  ground 
that  the  ode  was  to  be  accompanied  by  that 
instrument  (ii.  258).  Others  regard  the  terms 
as  being  a  direction  regarding  the  tone  or 
melody.  Others,  again,  prefer  considering 
them  as  indicative  of  the  subject  treated  of 
in  the  Psalm,  translating  '  the  inheritance,' 
or  '  the  lot,'  since  the  composition  speaks  of 
the  diverse  conditions  of  the  good  and  the 
bad.  Prefixed  to  vi.  we  have  those  words  to 
explain,  'upon  Sheminith,'  that  is,  in  the 
opinion  of  some,  on  a  lyre  of  eight  strings; 
but  with  others  the  octave,  or  the  bass,  is  in- 
tended. Comp.  xii.  Ps.  viii  '  upon  Gittith,' 
which  is  thought  to  denote  either  a  mosical 
instrument  so  termed  because  invented  at 
Gath,  or  the  melody  to  which  the  Psalm  was 
to  be  exeouted,  as  the  Greeks  spoke  of  a 
Lydian  or  a  Phrygian  measure.  As  the  three 
Psalms,  viii.  lxxxi.  lxxxiv.,  to  which  these 
words  are  prefixed  are  of  a  joyous  strain,  the 
instrument  or  the  air  intended  mast  have  been 
of  a  similar  kind.  Before  ix.  we  find  words, 
'  upon  Muth-laben,'  difficult  of  explanation. 
It  has  been  proposed  to  invert  the  three  conso- 
nants of  which '  laben '  consists,  thus  making 
the  word  n  b  1,  nabal,  which  is  the  Hebrew  for 
the  English  '  fool'  (comp.  ii.  260)  ;  and  with 
the  death  (muth)  of  the  fool,  or  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  godless,  the  poem  has  to  do.  Others 
see  in  the  words  the  designation  of  the  ode 
according  to  whose  air  the  Psalm  was  to  be 
sung.  Psalm  xvi.  is  designated  by  the  term 
michtam,  which  is  by  some  rendered  '  writ- 
ing,' by  Hengstenberg,  'mystery.'  Compare 
Ivi. — lx.  Ps.  xvii.  '  a  prayer,'  tephiltah,  that 
is,  a  poetical  supplication;  see  lxxxvi.  xc 
oii.  cxiii.  In  the  heading  to  xxii.  we  meet 
with  '  upon  Aijeleth  Shahar,'  that  is,  '  on  the 
roe  of  the  dawn,'  which  many  consider  a 
poetic  description  of  the  rising  sun.  Luther 
and  others  render  the  words, '  the  roe  hunted 
in  the  dawn ;'  referring  the  words  to  the  sub- 
ject of  the  ode,  in  which  David  compares 
himself  to  a  hunted  roe.  The  dawn  is  a 
standing  image  of  the  return  of  joy;  hence 
the  words  are  equivalent  to  'the  suffering 
and  triumphant  just  man.'  Comp.  Ivi.  and 
Matt  xxvii.  46.  Aben-Esra,  Bochart,  and 
Rosenmuller,  hold  the  words  to  be  a  desig- 
nation of  the  air.  See  a  fanciful  view  hi 
'  Vindication  of  Protestant  Principles,'  p.  81. 
'  The  house  of  David/  Ps.  xxx.,  is  the  place 
chosen  by  him  for  the  future  temple.  In 
the  title  of  xxxviii.  we  have  these  words, '  to 
bring  to  remembrance,'  in  Heh,  fetafctr,  that 
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is,  to  enable  the  poet  to  call  God  to  mind ; 
this  he  does  by  a  poetical  prayer,  in  which 
he  bewails  his  need  before  the  Almighty. 
Comp.  lxz.  Ps.  xlv.  is  termed  (  a  song  of 
loves/  that  is,  an  epithalamium  or  marriage- 
song.  Agreeably  to  this,  the  poem  is  de- 
clared to  speak  of  lilies,  at  $ho$hanim,  that  is, 
lovely  damsels.  Ps.  xlvi.  'upon  Alamoth,'  that 
is, ' on'  or  *  acoording  to  the  young  women,' 
the  air  so  called.  Ps.  liii  '  upon  Mahalath,' 
a  musical  instrument  so  called,  either  a  flute 
or,  according  to  Oesenius,  a  lyre.  Ps.  lvL 
al  Jonath-elem-rechokim,  '  of  the  speechless 
dove  among  strangers,'  that  is,  of  David  si- 
lent, among  the  Philistines,  of  the  wrongs 
he  suffered  from  Saul;  comp.  xxii.  Ps. 
lvii.  Al-taschith;  see  also  lviii.  lix.  lxxv. 
The  words  meaning  '  that  he  did  not  perish/ 
either  refer  to  the  subject  of  the  poem,  or 
are  the  beginning  of  an  ode  to  the  air  of 
which  this  Psalm  was  to  be  performed.  Ps. 
lx.  al  Shxuhan-eduth,  •  of  lilies,  a  witness/ 
'Lilies'  are  said  to  be  a  figure  of  the  just, 

*  witness '  to  refer  to  the  law  as  a  testimony 
against  the  unjust  Hence  the  words  are 
explained  as  relating  to  the  subject-matter. 
Another  interpretation  makes  of  the  word 
'  lily'  (shusan)  an  instrument  or  melody  so 
denominated ;  comp.  xlv.  lxix.  lxxx.  Psalm 
lxxxviii.  'upon  (al)  Mahalath-leannoth.'  Ma- 
halath has  already  been  spoken  of  (liii)  as 
a  musical  instrument;  Uannoth  is  by  some 
rendered  by  'to  sing.'  Hence  the  words 
would  direct  that  the  poem  was  to  be  sung 
on  the  mahalath.   Luther  rendered  the  words, 

*  of  the  weakness  of  the  wretched.'  Ps.  cxx. 
'A  Song  of  degrees,'  Shir-kammaloth.  The 
English  is  not  an  incorrect  rendering ;  but 
what  is  meant  by  degrees?  ascending,  or 
going  up  to  the  temple?  from  the  lower  parts 
of  Jerusalem,  or  from  the  land  of  Judea? 
The  Jews  assert  that  this  Psalm  and  the 
next  fourteen  (fifteen  in  all)  were,  at  the 
feast  of  Tabernacles,  sung  by  the  Levites 
on  the  fifteen  steps  (degrees)  of  the  temple 
of  Zerubbabel.  Another  opinion  is,  that  they 
were  sung  by  the  Jews  as  they  returned  from 
Babylon ;  a  third,  that  they  were  sung  by  the 
people  as  they  went  up  thrice  a  year  to  the 
great  national  festivals  held  in  Jerusalem. 
By  others, '  degrees '  is  held  to  be  a  musical 
term  denoting  the  elevation  of  the  voice 
(comp.  2  Chron.  xx.  19).  Gesenius,  how- 
ever, explains  the  word  with  reference  to  the 
ascending  character  of  the  rhythm.  The 
peculiarity  consists  in  this,  that  the  thought 
or  expression  is  taken  from  the  foregoing 
and  continued  in  what  follows ;  see  Ps.  cxxi. 
Ps.  cxlv.  '  Psalm  of  praise/  in  the  Hebrew 
tehillah, '  a  thanksgiving/  whence  at  a  later 
period  all  psalms  were  called  tehillim.  Selah 
occurs  in  the  Psalms  seventy-three  times, 
and  in  Habakknk  (iii.)  three  times.  Com- 
monly, it  is  found  at  the  end  of  a  strophe  (a 
portion  of  a  poem  corresponding  to  another 
portion  called  antistrophe).    The  word  does 


not  belong  to  the  original  text  Some  hold 
it  to  be  made  up  of  the  initial  letters  of  three 
Hebrew  words,  meaning,  'Go  back,  singers  f 
equivalent,  in  this  case,  to  da  cam.  Heng- 
stenberg,  deriving  it  from  shalah,  makes  it 
to  signify  '  pause.'  A  similar  view  was  en- 
tertained by  Luther.  August!  and  others 
think  it  resembles  '  Amen'  or  '  Hallelujah/ 
being  the  word  which  all  the  voices  uttered 
at  once,  accompanied  by  a  grand  crash  of 
instrumental  music. 

In  some  Psalms  are  minute  peculiarities 
of  structure  not  apparent  to  the  English 
reader.  We  refer  to  an  alphabetical  arrange- 
ment In  cxi.  cxii.,  every  member  of  a  verse 
begins  with  a  fresh  letter;  in  xxv.  xxxiv. 
cxlv.,  every  verse ;  in  xxxvii.,  one  verse  after 
another;  in  cxix.,  every  eight  verses.  Pa 
xxxiii.  and  ciii.  are  in  verses  restricted  to 
the  number  (twenty-two)  of  the  Hebrew  let- 
ters. It  must,  however,  be  added,  that  the 
rule  apparently  prescribed  to  himself  by  the 
poet  is  not  always  rigidly  observed. 

The  authorship  of  the  Book  of  Psalms  is 
various,  though  commonly  ascribed  in  the 
gross  to  David.  Not  without  reason  is 
Moset  held  to  have  composed  xo.  Accord- 
ing to  an  ill-founded  assumption  that  the 
Psalms  which  are  without  an  author's 
name  should  be  referred  to  the  last  author 
previously  mentioned,  the  Taknudists  and 
others  have  ascribed  the  ten  Psalms  from 
xc.  to  o.  to  the  founder  of  the  Hebrew  po- 
lity. But  in  xcix.  6,  Samuel  is  mentioned. 
David,  undoubtedly,  is  the  chief  and  the  most 
prolific  writer  in  '  The  Book  of  Psalms/  In 
their  titles,  seventy-four  Psalms  are  assigned 
to  him,  namely,  iii — ix.  xi. — xxxii.  xxxiv.—- 
xli.  li. — lxv.  lxviii. — lxx.  lxxxvi.  ci  ciii. 
cviii.  —  ex.  cxxiL  exxiv.  cxxxL  exxxiii. 
exxxviii.  —  cxlv.  Besides  these,  the  Se- 
venty ascribe  to  him  the  following  ten 
Psalms:  xxxiii.  xliii  xci.  xciv. — xcix.  civ. 
In  addition,  some  have  assigned  to  David 
all  the  Psalms  to  which  no  name  is  pre- 
fixed. Of  these  some  may,  others  certainly 
do  not,  owe  their  origin  to  that  'sweet  singer 
in  Israel.'  Ataph  is  mentioned  as  the  author 
of  twelve  Psalms,  that  is,  1.  lxxiii. — Ixxxiii. 
To  the  sons  of  Korah,  either  as  their  authors 
or  chief  performers,  are  assigned  eleven 
Psalms  :  xlii. — xlix.  lxxxiv.  lxxxv.  lxxxvii. 
lxxxviii.  Hem  an  may  have  composed  Ps. 
lxxxviii. ;  Ethan,  Ixxxix.  Ethan  is  by  some 
held  to  be  an  abbreviation  of  Jeduthun ;  see 
xxxix.  Solomon  has  the  repute  of  having 
composed  lxxii.  and  exxvii. 

The  following  is  a  Table  of  the  Psalms, 
from  Wellbeloved,  giving  suggestions  as  to 
their  authors  and  the  occasions  when  they 
were  written: 

I.  Psalms  probably  written  by  David  during 
the  life  of  8aul — vii.  xxxvi.  Iii.  liv.  lvi. 
lvii.  lviii.  cxL— cxliiL  The  four  last  are 
doubtfuL 
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II.  Psalms  probably  written  by  David  dur- 
ing the  rebellion  of  Absalom,  or  in  refer- 
ence to  that  event — iii. — vi.  zi. — xiii.  xxiL 
xxiii.  xxvi.  xxxviii.  xli. — xliii  Iv.  lxL— 
Ixiv.  Ixxi.  cix. 

III.  Psalms  probably  written  by  David,  after 
his  accession  to  the  throne,  upon  soma 
particular  occasion.  — ii.  xV.  xx.  xxi.  xxiv. 
xxix.  H.  ci. 

IV.  Psalms  probably  written  by  David,  or 
for  him,  but  the  occasion  uncertain — viii. 
xvi.  xvii.  xviii.  xix.  xxvii.  xxviii.  xxx. 
xxxii.  xxxiii.  xxxv.  ex. 

V.  Psalms  supposed  to  have  been  written 
for  Solomon — xlv.  lxxiL 

YI.  Psalms  which  may  have  been  written 
between  the  time  of  Solomon  and  the 
Babylonian  captivity — xxxi.  xlvi. — xlviii. 
1.  lix.  lxviii.  lxxvL  lxxviii.  lxxx.  lxxxiii. 
lxxxviii.  cxvi. 

Vri.  Psalms  probably  written  during  the 
Babylonian  captivity,  or  in  reference  to  it, 
or  after  the  restoration.  Some  of  these 
may  have  been  composed  at  an  earlier 
period,  aud  afterwards  adapted  to  the  ser- 
vice in  the  second  temple — xiv.  xl.  xlix. 
liii.  Ixvi.  lxix.  lxx.  lxxiii.  Ixxvii.  lxxix. 
lxxxii.  IxxxvL  lxx  xvii.  lxxxix.  xc.  xcii. 
xciii.  xcv.— c.  cii. — cvii.  cxiii.— cxv.  cxx. 
— exxxix.  cxlv. — cl. 

VIII.  Psalms  probably  written  either  during 
the  persecution  of  the  Jews  by  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  or  in  some  previous  national 
calamity — ix.x.  xliv.  lx.  lxxiv.  lxxv.  lxxxv. 
xciv.  cxix.  cxliv. 

IX.  Psalms  of  which  the  date  and  occasion 
are  altogether  uncertain — i.  xxv.  xxxi  v. 
xxxvli.  lxv.  lxvii.  lxxxi.  Ixxxlv.  xci.  cviii. 
cxi.  cxii.  cxvi. — cxviii. 

Psalms  cxiii.  —  cxviii.  formed  what  was 
called  the  Hallel%  sung  by  the  Israelites  in 
the  nights  of  the  Passover,  in  certain  fixed 
portions.  Immediately  before  they  drank 
the  second  cup  of  wine  and  ate  the  lamb, 
they  sang  the  first  portion ;  and  while  min- 
gling the  third  and  fourth  cups,  they  sang 
the  rest,  aud,  besides,  the  words  in  Ps.  cxlv. 
9.  "While  four  cups  were  all  that  were  com- 
xnouly  drunk,  they  hail  the  option  of  taking  a 
fifth  when  they  sang  what  was  termed  the  great 
Hallel,  which  consisted  of  Ps.  cxx. — exxxvii. 

It  must,  however,  be  confessed  that  we 
•re  far  from  certainty  as  to  the  persons  by 
whom,  the  time  when,  aud  the  occasions  on 
which,  the  Psalms  were  first  composed.  In 
our  view,  this  want  of  information  is  not  a 
very  serious  loss.  The  poems  are  in  our 
hands,  by  whomsoever  they  were  written. 
A  knowledge  as  to  the  authorship  of  a  poem 
can  arid  nothing  to  its  intrinsic  value,  though 
it  may  afford  aid  in  its  exposition.  For  their 
elucidation,  indeed,  it  is  desirable  that  no 
pains  should  be  spared  which  promise  to 
throw  light  on  the  circumstances  which  led 
to  the  composition  of  these  gems  of  thought 


These  circumstance*,  however,  eesji  in  a  mea- 
sure be  ascertained  in  the  odes  thcnisehes. 
Poetry  is  an  expreaaion  of  the  mind.  It  s 
the  mind  made  visible.  In  tone  poetry,  ye* 
see  the  author's  mind,  aa  the  face  is  seen  in 
a  mirror.  Henee  a  poem  beam  in  its  scan- 
menu  and  phraseology  its  own  history,  which 
may  be  read  by  the  critic  who  to  a  know- 
ledge of  philology  adds  a  deep  and  accurate 
acquaintance  with  human  nature.  And  such 
a  critic,  if  also  intimate  with  the  chief  phases 
of  Hebrew  history,  will  not  fail  to  see  ample 
evidences  that  the  bulk  of  the  Psalter  can* 
into  existence  during  the  golden  and  silver 
age  of  the  literature  of  the  Israelites. 

David  composed  so  large  a  part  of  *  The 
Book  of  Psalms/  that  his  odea  go  far 
to  give  to  the  book  its  general  character. 
Not  but  David's  lyre  had  its  peculiarities. 
The  cliief  feature  in  his  character,  as  seen 
in  his  writings,  is  truthfulness.  His  songs 
reflect  his  soul,  and  his  soul  drew  its  traits 
from  his  life.  What  he  did  and  felt,  he  ut- 
tered. His  sins  and  his  pious  deeds  are 
alike  unconsciously  portrayed  in  his  poetry. 
David  was  a  poet,  not  an  artist.  Art,  indeed, 
he  studied,  but  he  employed  its  resources 
solely  as  handmaids  to  nature.  Henee  bis 
songs  are  a  reality ;  true,  not  feigned  voices. 
As  a  reality,  they  have  an  undecaying  value. 
Every  welJ- spoken  word  that  proeeedeth  oat 
of  the  heart  of  man,  has  in  it  essential  vi- 
tality, and  when  associated,  aa  in  David's 
case,  with  the  power  of  religion,  is  safely 
transmitted  from  age  to  age. 

The  qualities  which  this  transparency  of 
soul  enables  the  student  to  behold  in  Da- 
vid, are  vivid  sensibility,  tenderness,  and 
depth  of  feeling,  which  made  all  that  mo- 
narch's joys  and  sorrows  exquisitely  keen, 
and  have  impressed  on  his  poetry  a  soft, 
touching,  and  endearing  charm,  which  wins 
the  heart.  The  same  deep  and  vivid  emo- 
tions made  him  both  eminently  pious,  and, 
when  he  fell,  most  lamentably  degraded. 
Moderation  to  him  was  a  difficult  attain- 
ment. If  this  fact  abates  our  respect,  it 
should  excite  our  pity  and  mitigate  our  con- 
demnation. We  by  no  means  assert  that 
Psalm  li.  expiates  the  guilt  its  author  con- 
tracted in  connection  with  Bathsheba;  but  as 
the  heartfelt  penitence  and  contrition  which 
it  breathes  show  both  whence  his  orimes 
came,  and  how  their  causes  and  effects  were 
deplored  and  withstood  by  David's  better 
nature,  few  will  allow  that  his  heart  was  tho- 
roughly depraved,  or  pronounce  an  unqua- 
lified condemnation.  The  poet  in  a  measure 
redeems  the  man,  in  our  estimation,  while 
the  reflecting  reader  will  find  another  reason 
for  gratitude  to  Providence  in  that  the  Bible 
offers  as  subjects  of  our  study,  not  angelic 
natures,  nor  imaginary  heroes,  still  less 
mythological  fancies,  but  beings  of  passions 
and  frailties  similar  to  our  own.  The  Bible, 
as  being  thus  a  transcript  of  the 
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Ltted  to  become  the  teacher  of 
id,  and  has  in  its  fundamental 
e  surest  guarantees  alike  of  use* 
I  permanenoe.  We  eonclade  the 
asking  attention  to  the  following 
emarks  by  one,  the  Rev.  Charles 
d,  formerly  Theological  Tutor  in 
sr  College,  removed  to  York/  to 
writer  is  much  indebted  for  his 
^logical  studies,  and  who,  still, 
rviving,  unites  the  high  and  esti- 
ides  of  the  humble  Christian  with 
raried,  and  sound  attainments  of 

alms  justly  ascribed  to  David  were 
•ut  one  thousand  years  before  the 
tirist,  and  the  greater  part,  if  not 
isinder,  several  centuries  before 
The  spirit  which  generally  per- 
i,  every  one  must  acknowledge,  is 
•e  and  rational  piety.  The  topics 
hey  generally  dwell,  are  the  attri- 
le  one  everlasting  and  true  Ood. 
irate  the  praise  of  Him  who  is 
ginning  of  days  or  end  of  years, 
lty  and  All -wise  Creator  of  the 
d  the  earth,  who  spake,  and  every 
illed  was  done ;  who  commanded, 
Qgs  were  established.  He  is  de- 
1  revered  as  perfect  in  all  that  is 
good,  as  possessed  of  irresistible 
infinite  knowledge,  unerring  wis- 
oundless  benevolence ;  as  present 
>s  in  every  plaee,  beholding  the 
he  evil,  and  directing  all  things 
nnplishment  of  his  eternal  pur- 
a  is  supreme  and  independent: 
>f  the  nations  are  treated  as  'a 

a  lie/  the  mere  creature  of  a 
ley,  or  the  senseless  work  of  hu- 
t,  unable  to  protect  or  save,  or 
i  or  hear,  their  deluded  votaries. 
timent  respecting  the  Deity,  and 
subject  of  almost  every  Psalm,  is 
with  the  discoveries  of  the  sound- 
phy  and  the  dictates  of  true  wis- 

have  the  most  splendid  remains 
i  poetry,  nearly  coeval  with  the 
•eductions  of  the  Hebrew  muse, 

more  of  still  later  ages ;  in  the 
rtion  of  which,  the  religious  opi- 
e  writers  hold  a  conspicuous  place, 
liferent  the  views  which  are  here 
of  those  important  and  interesting 
l  which  the  sacred  songs  of  David 
ed!  Now  and  then,  an  obscure 
ay  be  caught  of  one  great  Author 

of  nature,  the  Ood  of  gods,  and 
me  Governor  of  men;  but  the 
ich  meets  us  in  every  page  is  ut- 
sistent  with  this  important  prin- 
such,   at  least,   as   inevitably   to 

its  beneficial  effects,  and  to  con- 
tm  the  notice  of  ordinary  minds. 
f  a  multitude  of  deities,  limited  in 
sr;  distinguished  by  few,  if  any, 


attributes  adapted  to  exoite  the  admiration 
and  the  reverence  of  mankind ;  in  many  in- 
stances, subject  to  the  influence  of  the  basest 
passions;  hostile  to  each  other;  partial  in 
their  affections  towards  men;  sensual,  or 
malevolent ;  patrons  of  vice,  or  incapable  of 
protecting  and  rewarding  virtue ;  and  requiring 
to  be  propitiated  by  puerile,  degrading,  and 
licentious  rites.  No  cheering  views  of  a 
Divine  government  could  be  connected  with 
such  a  system  of  religious  faith ;  no  ani- 
mating principle  could  be  derived  theuoe  to 
administer  support  under  adversity;  no  mo- 
tives to  exercise,  no  reasons  to  justify,  a 
devout  and  cheerful  acquiescence  in  the 
varied  discipline  of  life.  The  conclusion  to 
be  drawn  from  this  contrast  is  evident  to  the 
least  attentive  mind,  and  highly  satisfactory 
to  every  friend  of  revealed  religion.  In  their 
natural  situation  and  in  their  intellectual 
powers,  neither  David,  nor  Asaph,  nor  the 
sons  of  Korah,  nor  any  of  the  poets  of  Judea, 
possessed  any  advantages  superior  to  those 
enjoyed  by  Homer  or  Hesiod,  Pindar  or  Cal- 
limaehus,  or  any  of  the  bards  of  Greece,  the 
masters  of  all  the  wisdom  of  their  age. 
Whence,  then,  those  sublime,  rational,  cheer- 
ing, and  purifying  conceptions  of  God  and 
God's  government,  which  distinguish  their 
writings?  Whence  but  from  'the  spirit  of 
Jehovah,  who  spake  by  them— whose  word 
was  in  their  tongue'  ?  Their  wisdom  was 
not  of  the  earth,  but  from  heaven.  They 
were  the  disciples  of  Moses,  and  Moses  was 
of  God !'    See  David,  Music,  Posts. 

PUBLICANS  (L.  publicani,  'farmers,  or 
traders,  in  the  public  taxes'),  or  tax-gather- 
ers, were  in  the  time  of  our  Lord  of  two 
classes :  first,  such  as  took  for  a  certain  sum, 
to  be  paid  into  the  imperial  treasury,  the 
right  to  levy  a  tax,  or  collect  the  tribute,  in 
whole  provinces;  they  were  commonly  of  the 
Bom  an  order  of  knights,  men  of  station  and 
wealth,  and  sometimes  of  high  repute.  This 
class  is  not  referred  to  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment They,  however,  did  not  collect  the 
taxes  themselves,  but  for  that  purpose  made 
use  of  their  freed-men  or  slaves,  who,  with 
natives  from  whom  they  received  aid,  formed 
the  second  and  inferior  class  of  publicans. 
To  the  former,  in  striotness  of  speech,  be- 
longed the  name  publicani ;  the  latter  were 
properly  called  portitores.  This  mode  of 
raising  revenue  was  open  to  great  abuse ; 
for  since  the  inferior  officer  had  taken  of 
his  superior,  for  a  fixed  sum,  the  taxes  of  a 
district,  so  was  each  one  in  turn  tempted  to 
employ  improper  means  in  order  to  make 
hi 8  enterprise  lucrative.  Oppression  and 
even  cruelty  ensued.  The  collection  of  taxes, 
in  general  an  unpleasant  office,  becomes 
hateful  and  repulsive  when  tribute  is  levied 
for  a  foreign  power.  The  odium  is  aug- 
mented if  native  hands  are  the  collectors, 
and  if  the  foreign  yoke  is  galling.  Hence  in 
Judea  none  but  persons  of  the  lowest  order 
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would  engage  in  the  work,  and  hence  those 
whom  it  oeonpied  were  bated  and  despised 
by  the  people,  and  that  the  more,  the  more 
nearly  the  days  of  the  Messiah  were  thought 
to  approach.  The  common  tax-gatherers, 
therefore,  were  accounted  as  apostates  and 
renegades,  engaged  in  aiding  the  heathen 
('sinners')  to  oppress  and  pillage  God's 
ehosen  people.  Thus  is  explained  the 
amazement  excited  when  Jesus  was  seen 
eating  not  only  with  pagans,  bnt  even  pub- 
licans (Mark  li.  16.  Matt  ix.  10,11).  Mat- 
thew was  one  of  the  subordinate  class,  though 
of  that  class  he  may  have  held  a  high  post, 
since  he  is  found  sitting  at  the  toll-house  in 
receipt  of  custom.  It  was  his  business  to 
pay  over  what  he  received  to  his  superior 
officer,  from  whose  hands  it  passed  into 
those  of  the  farmer-general  of  the  province, 
by  whom,  directly  or  indirectly,  it  was  paid 
into  the  state  exohequer,  after  having  in  its 
passage  undergone  sundry  large  deductions 
and  occasioned  very  much  ill-feeling.  In- 
justice is  pregnant  with  evil. 

PUL,  a  king  who  probably  founded  the 
new  Assyrian  kingdom,  and  whose  reign  is 
placed  between  770 — 760  A.C.  In  the  reign 
of  Manahem  he  invaded  Israel,  and  exacted 
from  that  monarch  a  thousand  pieces  of  sil- 
ver, promising  to  sustain  him  on  the  throne 
(2  Kings  xv.  19,  20).  Nevertheless,  he  and 
Tilgath-pileser,  probably  his  son  and  suc- 
cessor, carried  away  captive  numbers  of  the 
trans-Jordanic  tribes. 

PUNISHMENTS,  from  the  Greek  paint, 
•  ransom  money  for  a  murder/  or  '  atonement 
for  blood ;'  the  Latin  pcma, '  a  fine '  or  '  pe- 
nalty,* and  the  French  peine,  the  English 
pain,  contains  its  condemnation  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  word,  as  being  that  of  the  Us 
talionit, '  tit  for  tat,'  in  other  words, '  revenge,' 
on  which  punishment  was  founded  in  the 
Mosaic  code  (Deuter.  xix.  19),  as  well  as 
in  other  early  polities,  but  which  was  ex- 
pressly abrogated  by  the  Christian  lawgiver 
(Matt.  v.  38,  seq.).  Punishment  as  a  mere 
retribution,  life  for  life,  pain  for  pain,  can  in 
the  hands  of  man,  at  least  in  an  age  like 
the  present,  produce  scarcely  any  thing  but 
evil;  a  fact  lamentably,  and  on  a  huge  scale, 
illustrated  by  the  annals  of  criminal  legis- 
lation. The  old  phrases  of  'broken  law/ 
'offended  justice/  'outraged  society/  to  which 
so  many  hecatombs  have  been  offered,  are 
now  felt  by  criminals,  as  well  as  the  thought- 
ful, to  be  little  else  than  unmeaning  figures 
of  speech ;  so  that  the  system  of  revenge 
is  fast  losing  that  support  in  publie  opinion 
whence  law  draws  its  vital  power  and  means 
of  good.  And  as  the  Christian  spirit,  under 
the  fostering  aid  of  growing  intelligence,  be- 
comes more  dominant,  all  punishment  which 
is  not  reformatory  and  remedial  will  fall  into 
discredit  and  be  gradually  done  away  with. 
The  happy  result  would  be  accelerated  if 
the  word,  whose  origin  is  traceable  to  the 


crude  notions  and  rigorous. feelings  of  seeri- 
barbarous  ages,  were  replaced  by  another, 
expressive  of  that  corrective  and  restoratiie 
efficacy  which  should  be  the  constant  and 
steady  aim  both  of  the  makers  end  the  ad- 
ministrators of  law,  and  all  who  have  a  se> 
pervision  over  their  fellow-creatures.  Ere, 
however,  these  happy  results  can  be  attained, 
the  remaining  barbarism  found  in  corporal 
punishments  in  homes  and  schools,  and 
the  whole  system  of  martial  injustice,  meat 
disappear  before  the  spreading  influence  of 
the  gentle,  and  therefore  powerful,  spirit  of 
the  divine  Founder  and  Heed  of  the  Chris- 
tian church. 

The  character  of  our  work,  not  a  love  of 
the  subject,  leads  us  to  subjoin  some  details 
as  to  the  punishments  practised  among  the 
Hebrews.  While,  however,  we  are  obliged  by 
the  law  of  Christian  love  to  condemn  these 
means  of  destroying  life  and  giving  pain,  we 
must  in  justice  add,  that  the  Moeaio  punish- 
ments are  less  severe  and  lees  ignoasiniesf 
than  those  of  other  ancient  nations. 

The  Mosaic  punishments  affected  either 
the  life,  the  person,  or  the  property.  Death, 
or  capital  punishment,  was  of  two  kinds?— 
I.  By  means  of  the  sword ;  the  criminal  was 
hewn  to  pieces  (Dent  xiii.  16 ;  xx.  18.  Josh. 
viii.  24).  Beheading,  which  was  customary 
in  Egypt  (Gen.  xl.  19),  was  practised  by  the 
Jews  in  the  Roman  period  (Matthew  xfv.  Id 
Acts  xii.  2 ;  but  comp.  2  Kings  x.  7).  II. 
By  stoning.  This  punishment  was  fiW«»*J 
for  sacrificing  children  to  Moloch  (LeviL 
xx.  2),  and  other  idolatrous  and  irreligious 
practices  (xxiv.  18.  Numb.  xv.  85.  Dent  xnX 
10;  xvii.  6).  In  'the  latter  days,'  stoning 
was  termed  'the  punishment  of  apostates,' 
or  *  the  judgment  of  Zeal.'  It  was  carried 
into  effect  by  the  people,  sometimes  in  vines 
of  a  judicial  sentence,  sometimes  apart  front 
any  legal  forms,  and  merely  as  a  consequence 
of  popular  indignation  (comp.  Exodus  viii. 
26 ;  xvii.  4).  A  person  who  had  offended 
against  a  prohibition  of  the  doctors,  having 
its  foundation  in  the  law,  was  accounted  '  a 
son  of  apostacy/  and  given  up  to  the  rage  of 
the  populace.  The  prevalence  of  such  a 
custom  could  not  fail  to  pass  into  the  great- 
est licence,  which  the  learned  authorities  of 
Judea  tolerated,  if  they  did  not  foment,  m 
order  to  make  the  mob  execute  their  will  en 
any  who  might  attempt  to  assail  their  power. 
Hither  are  we  to  refer  the  repeated  in- 
stances in  which  stones  were  taken  up  with 
which  to  inflict  summary  vengeance  on  Jesse 
and  his  apostles. 

Stoning  was  a  punishment  customary 
among  the  Greeks  as  well  as  the  Jews. 
This,  in  the  most  ancient  periods,  was  the 
punishment  of  the  adulteress.  Blasphemy 
also  appears  to  have  been  thus  punished, 
for  jEschylua  stood  in  danger  of  betnf 
atoned  for  his  free-thinking  drama.  A  cer- 
tain Kyrsilus,  who  tried  to  persuade  Ifce 
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Athenians  to  remain  in  their  city  and  receive 
Xerxes,  was  stoned  to  death. 

These  punishments  among  the  Hebrews 
were  made  more  severe  by  the  ignominious 
treatment  of  the  corpse,  which  was  burnt  (  Lev. 
xx.  14;  xxi.9;  comp.  Josh.  viL  15,20),  or  hung 
on  a  tree  or  post  (Deut  xxi.  22,  28.  Numb, 
xxv.  4;  comp.  Josh.  x.  26.  1  Sam.  xxxi.  8, 10. 
2  Sam.  iv.  12).  A  person  whose  corpse  was 
thus  disgracefully  hanged  was,  in  conse- 
quence, held  accursed  (Deut  xxi  23 ;  comp. 
Galatians  ill.  13),  but  was  not  to  remain  sus- 
pended over  the  night,  probably  in  order  to 
prevent  the  contamination  of  the  air  (Josh, 
viii.  29;  x.  26).  Other  punishments,  or 
rather  cruelties,  not  enjoined  by  law,  and 
proceeding  either  from  rude  and  sanguinary 
passions,  or  from  imitation  of  foreign  cus- 
toms, were,  easting  headlong  from  a  rook 
(2  Chron.  xxv.  12.  Luke  iv.  29),  racking, 
or  torturing  on  the  wheel  (Heb.  xi.  30,  *  tor- 
tured '),  and  sawing  in  two  (2  Sam.  xii  32). 
To  be  sawed  asunder  (Matt.  xxiv.  01.  Heb. 
xi.  37)  was  a  frightful  punishment.  Isaiah 
is  said  to  have  thus  suffered  death.  The 
Persian  queen  Parysatis  caused  Roxane  to 
be  sawed  in  two.  The  Thracians  of  old,  and 
the  Moors  of  modern  times,  are  reported  to 
have  practised  this  barbarous  mode  of  de- 
stroying human  life.  In  the  laws  of  the  Twelve 
Tables,  which  the  Romans  borrowed  from 
the  Greeks,  this  punishment  was  ordained 
for  certain  crimes,  though  it  appears  to  have 
rarely  been  put  into  execution.  8abakos, 
king  of  Egypt,  is  said  to  have  received  in  a 
dream  the  command  to  saw  asunder  all  the 
Egyptian  priests.  Caligula,  according  to 
Suetonius  (27),  often  cut  in  two  with  saws 
men  of  distinction. 

Of  punishments  affecting  the  person,  there 
first  comes  imprisonment  Imprisonment 
seems  so  obvious  and  ready  a  means  of 
punishment,  that  it  can  hardly  have  failed 
to  be  practised  from  the  earliest  ages. 
Among  the  ancient  Egyptians  it  was  com- 
mon (Gen.  xxxix.20;  xl.  3,  $eq.;  xli.  10; 
xlii.  19),  but  among  the  Israelites  it  is  not 
found  till  a  comparatively  late  period  (Ezra 
vii.  26).  In  the  law  it  is  unknown,  though 
we  find  there  (Lev.  xxiv.  12)  apprehension 
and  detention  for  judgment;  comp.  2  Chron. 
xviii  26.  Degenerate  monarohs  used  their 
power  arbitrarily  in  order,  by  imprisonment, 
to  suppress  free  speech  on  the  part  of  the 
prophets,  the  great  national  teachers  (2 
Chronicles  xvi.  10.  Jer.  xx.  2 ;  xxxii  2,  teq. ; 
xxxiii.  1,  $eq.;  xxxvii.  10).  After  the  exile, 
imprisonment  was  customary  (Matt  xi.  2. 
Luke  lis.  20),  especially  to  punish  religious 
misdeeds  (Acts  v.  18 ;  viii  3 ;  xii  4 ;  xxii 
4),  and  in  case  of  debts  (Matt  xviii.  30). 
Empty  cisterns  seem  to  have  been  the  old- 
est kind  of  prisons ;  from  which,  as  they 
grew  narrow  towards  the  top,  escape  without 
external  aid  was  not  easy  (Gen.  xxxvii  20, 
USL),    Detention  in  them  was  made  more 


painful  by  a  thick  layer  of  mire  (Jer.  xxxviit 
6).  Prisons  were  sometimes  under  ground 
(xxxvii  16),  and  at  the  gates  (xx.  2)  as 
well  as  in  the  court  of  the  palace  (xxxii.  2), 
or  in  the  house  of  some  public  officer 
(xxxvii.  10,  20).  Prisoners  were  fastened 
with  chains  (Judg.  xvi  21.  2  8am.  iii  84. 
Jer.  xl.  1).  Under  the  Roman  dominion,  a 
prisoner  was  secured  by  a  chain,  or  chains, 
fixed  at  one  end  on  one  hand,  or  on  both, 
and  at  the  other  to  a  soldier  in  whose  cus- 
tody he  was  (Acts  xii  4 ;  xxi.  33)  ;  some- 
times with  the  feet  in  a  wooden  block  (Job 
xiii  27;  xxxiii.  11.  Acts  xvi.  24),  also  the  neck, 
or  the  hands  and  the  feet  (Jer.  xx.  2;  xxix. 
26).  Scanty  and  poor  fare  augmented  the 
punishment  (2  Chron.  xviii  26).  Confine- 
ment to  a  particular  city  or  house  was  not  un- 
known (1  Kings  ii.  36,  37).  The  visiting  of 
prisoners  was  accounted  meritorious  (Matt. 
xxv.  36),  and  in  the  East  was  more  easily 
allowed  than  with  us  (Jer.  xxxii  8). 

Prisoners  in  a  particular  instance  were, 
by  the  Roman  authorities,  secured  in  a  pe- 
culiar manner;  one  end  of  a  rather  long 
rope  was  fastened  round  the  right  arm  of 
the  prisoner,  and  the  other  end  round  the 
left  arm  of  a  soldier.  Thus,  wherever  they 
went,  the  two  were  bound  together.  Accord- 
ingly, Seneca  has  these  words :  '  As  a  chain 
binds  a  prisoner  and  a  soldier  together,  so, 
unlike  as  they  are,  hope  and  fear  accompany 
each  other.'  Sometimes  a  prisoner  was  bound 
with  two  chains  to  two  soldiers.  In  this 
manner  was  Paul  led  into  the  fort  Antonia 
(Acts  xxi.  83 ;  comp.  xxriii  20.  Ephes.  vi. 
20.  2  Tim.  i  16).  Prisoners  brought  to 
Rome  from  the  provinces  were  given  in 
charge  to  the  commander  of  the  Praetorian 
guard,  who  kept  them  in  his  camp,  or,  as 
in  the  case  of  Paul  (also  of  Herod  Agrippa, 
grandson  of  Herod  the  Great),  permitted 
them  to  reside,  under  a  guard,  in  a  private 
house  (Acts  xxviii  16).  The  Praetorian  co- 
hort was  the  emperor's  body-guard. 

By  the  Roman  law,  keepers  of  prisons,  if 
a  prisoner  escaped,  were  liable  to  the  pun- 
ishment that  he  would  have  had  to  suffer. 
Hence  the  gaoler  at  Philippi  draws  his  sword 
to  kill  himself,  under  the  impression,  pro- 
bably, that  Paul  and  Silas  had  been  guilty 
of  a  capital  crime  (Acts  xvi.  27). 

Imprisonment  was  sometimes  a  very  se- 
vere punishment  It  was  into  a  dark  dun- 
geon, '  the  inner  prison,'  that  Paul  and  Silas 
were  put  at  Philippi.  Such  a  punishment 
Cicero  represents  as  being  *  consigned  to 
chains  and  darkness '  (Catil.  4) ;  and  among 
the  Romans,  a  well-walled  prison  is  termed 
'  the  inmost  abode  of  darkness.' 

Scourging  among  the  Hebrews  was  a 
very  common  punishment  (1  Kings  xii.  11), 
which  was  inflicted  either  with  cords,  rods, 
or  thongs.  The  delinquent  was  stripped 
bare  to  the  loins,  and  bound  by  both  arms 
to  a  low  pillar.     Legally,  not  mora  than 
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forty  stripe*  oould  be  given  (Deuteronomy 
xxv.  3),  but  serious  misdeeds  brought  in 
practice  much  heavier  punishments.  Ac- 
cording to  others,  the  number  depended  on 
the  heinousness  of  the  offenoe.  The  flog- 
ging was  given  in  an  open  court,  before  as* 
lessors.  As  loug  as  the  punishment  lasted, 
the  president  repeated  the  words  found  in 
Dent  xxviii.  58.  When  it  was  terminated, 
he  uttered  those  in  Ps.  lxxviii.  88.  Flogging 
was  also  practised  as  a  part  of  the  discipline 
of  the  syuagogue  (Matt.  x.  17;  xxiii.  34). 
In  Acts  v.  40,  the  punishment,  perhaps  of  a 
severer  kind,  was  inflicted  by  and  before  the 
Sanhedrim.  The  Roman  punishment  of 
scourging  was  inflicted  on  Jesus  before  bis 
crucifixion  (Matt,  xxvii.  20.  John  xix.  1), 
as  well  as  on  the  apostles  (Acts  xvl  22). 
In  order  to  compel  a  confession,  the  Roman 
law  allowed  scourging  against  slaves  and 
persons  in  a  low  position. 

Maiming  was  punished  by  a  similar  depri- 
vation— life  for  life,  eye  for  eye,  tooth  for 
tooth,  burning  for  burning,  wound  for  wound, 
stripe  for  stripe  (Exodus  xxi.  22,  teq.  Lev. 
xxiv.  10). 

The  stocks  mentioned  (in  the  Greek,  «  the 
wood ')  in  Acts  xvi.  24,  was  a  punishment  of 
a  similar  kind  to  what  was  once  customary  in 
England.  Bexa  supposes  that  reference  is 
made  to  the  Roman  numtlLt,  which  confined 
in  holes  both  the  hands  and  the  feet. 

Among  punishments  in  ancient  times,  one 
of  the  most  painful  to  the  feelings  was  the 
binding  of  a  oonvieted  person  to  a  corpse, 
which  the  former  thus  had  for  a  companion 
whithersoever  he  went  (Rom.  vii.  24). 

In  some  instances,  money  fines  were  taken 
in  atonement  These  were  either  assessed 
by  the  law  (Deut  xxii.  19,  29),  or  they  were 
left  to  be  imposed  M  the  discretion  of  tho 
judges  (Exod.  xxi.  30). 

PUR,  a  Persian  word  signifying  '  to  break 
in  pieces,'  hence  '  a  small  piece,'  or  *  counter,' 
with  which  lots  were  oast,  and  so  *  lot'  itself 
(Esther  iii.  7),  is  the  root  of  Purim,  '  the 
feast  of  lots,'  held  by  the  Jews  in  comme- 
moration of  the  lots  cast  by  Haman,  and  of 
the  defeat  of  his  wicked  and  destructive  in- 
tentions ;  called  also  '  the  day  of  Mordecai,' 
because  he  contributed  largely  to  the  happy 
result  The  festival  is  held  on  the  14th  and 
10th  of  the  month  Adar,  in  the  beginning 
of  March,  with  holiday,  joy,  hospitality,  and 
feasting,  not  without  practical  regard  to  the 
poor  (ix.).  In  the  synagogues,  they  on  both 
days  read  the  Book  of  Esther  from  a  parch- 
ment roll,  in  which  appear  the  names  of 
Hainan's  ten  sous,  so  arranged  as  to  repre- 
sent them  on  the  gallows.  As  often  as  Ha- 
inan's name  occurs,  there  arises  a  frightful 


noise ;  the  adult  clap  their  hands  and  i 
their  feet,  the  young  knock  on  the  I 
and  all  cry  out,  *  His  name  perish  for  everf 
As  a  part  of  thai  symbolic  language  to  which 
the  Easterns  generally,  and  the  Hebrews 
more  especially,  were  given,  a  boy  is  brought 
forward  and  whipt,  representing  Hainan. 
8ee  EsTHia. 

PURPLE  is  in  Exod.  xxv.  4 ;  xxvi.  ],  tht 
rendering  of  a  Hebrew  word,  one  oognasr 
with  which  is  in  Dan.  v.  7,  16, 29,  tranalsise 
*  scarlet*  The  two  colours  were  themselves 
allied.  The  famous  Tyrian  dye,  spoken  of 
now  as  purple,  now  as  scarlet,  was  both. 
The  purple  appears  to  have  been  the  first 
colour ;  this  was  changed  into  scarlet  by  a 
second  process.  The  ancients  possessed 
the  secret  of  protecting  the  original  purple 
from  the  action  of  that  which  gave  the  scar- 
let hue.  Hence  they  oould  dye  their  cloths 
in  patterns.  In  Osburn's  'Egypt*  (p.  114) 
a  plate  is  given  of  a  Tyrian,  taken  from  tht 
Egyptian  monuments,  in  which  a  crimson 
robe  is  spotted  with  purple.  The  same  figure 
is  attired  in  garments  of  four  different  colours, 
illustrating  Joseph's  *  coat  of  many  coloura.' 
In  this  and  other  figures  to  be  seen  m  mat 
valuable  work,  to  which  we  acknowledge 
great  obligations,  the  colonn  are  very 
bright,  also  various.  The  purple  is  distin- 
guished from  the  blue  (Ezekiel  xxvii  7). 
The  other  colours  are  yellow  (two  tints), 
green  (three  tints),  flesh  colour,  green, 
black,  and  white.  The  process  of  producing 
purple  and  scarlet  implied  in  these  appeals 
to  the  eye,  agrees  with  the  account  of  PHay 
(Hist.  Nat,  ix.  88),  who  says  that  the  doth 
was  first  twice  steeped,  for  five  hours  each 
time,  in  a  preparation  from  the  shell-fish 
called  purpura.  Hence  arose  a  rich  deep 
purple.  Then  it  was  immersed  in  a  prepa- 
ration from  another  shell- fish  called  srarer, 
or  buccinium,  whereby  an  intensely  bright 
scarlet  was  produced. 

PURTENANCE  (Y.appartenir, « to  belong 
to'),  that  which  pertain*  or  belongs  to  any 
object,  is  used,  in  Exodus  xii.  9,  for  a  word 
signifying  intestines.  Comp.  « the  inwards' 
in  xxix.  13,  17,  22. 

PUTEOLI,  now  PUZZUOLO,  a  city  with 
a  much-frequented  harbour,  in  Campania,  on 
the  western  coast  of  the  Italian  peninsula, 
lying,  with  the  ancient  Baisa,  in  the  northern 
bend  of  the  bay  of  Naples  (Aots  xxviii.  13, 
14). 

PYOARO,  in  Deut.  xiv.  5,  is  the  renderimg 
of  the  Hebrew  duhen,  which  the  marg.  gives 
as  the  bison.  Well  beloved  retains  diaboa. 
Some  suppose  it  to  be  the  buffalo;  others, as 
King  James'  translators,  prefer  the  i 
—Antilope  Pygarga,  Linn. 
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QUAILS,  a  species  of  bird  supplied  to  the 
Israelites  in  the  wilderness  as  their  animal 
food  (Numbers  xi.  31,  uq.  Exodus  xvi.  13), 
called  figuratively,  in  Ps.  ot.  40, '  the  bread  of 
heaven.'  The  supply  was  effected  by  the 
intervention  of '  a  wind  from  Jehovah'  which 
*  brought  quails  from  the  sea.'  So  great  was 
the  abundance  that  the  people  ate  immode- 
rately, and  brought  on  themselves  a  plague. 
Many  died.  In  consequence,  the  place  where 
these  eveuts  took  place  received  the  name  of 
Kibroth-hattavah,  or  '  graves  of  lust.' 

Quails  are  very  numerous  in  Asia  and 
Southern  Europe.  They  often  pass  in  crowds 
over  the  Red  sea,  and  sink  from  exhaustion 
on  the  shore ;  they  also  fly  low,  and  thus  are 
easily  taken.  Their  flesh,  which  is  hard  and 
dry,  is  eaten  by  the  natives  with  a  relish. 
It  has  been  held  that  the  bird  intended  by 
Moses  is  not  the  common  quail,  but  that 
sort  named  by  the  Arabs  kata,  which  lives 
in  Arabia  Petrea  and  Syria  in  huge  num- 
bers and  large  flocks.  This  bird  is  about 
the  size  of  a  turtle-dove. 

QUATERNION  (L.  quatuor,  'four'),  a 
band  or  guard  of  four  soldiers  to  which  the 
Romans  used  to  entrust  the  custody  of  pri- 
soners, prisons,  and  other  places.  To  four 
such  bands  was  Paul  committed  (Acts  xii. 
4).  Of  these  four  bands  two  kept  guard 
within,  two  without  the  prison.  The  inci- 
dental employment  of  this  Latin  word,  and 
the  casual  allusion  to  this  Roman  guard,  as 


being  in  accordance  with  the  fact,  known 
from  other  sources,  that  the  Romans  in  the 
days  of  Paul  held  military  possession  of 
Judea,  affords  an  undesigned,  and  therefore 
forcible,  evidence  of  the  historical  character 
and  substantial  truth  of  the  narrative  in  the 
book  of  Acts. 

QUARRIES  (F.  carrt,'  squared,'  L.  quadf- 
ttu),  places  where  stones  are  cut  from  the 
living  rock  and  squared  for  nse  in  building. 
The  word  in  the  original  (Judg.  iii.  19,  the 
margin  is  preferable;  20)  is  in  all  but  two 
passages  rendered  graven  or  carved  imagee 
(Deut  vii.  5,  2d;  xii.  3.  2  Chron.  xxiii.  19, 
22),  which  is  its  proper  signification. 

QUARTUS  (L. fourth),  an  undistinguished 
Christian,  an  associate  of  Paul  (Romans  xvi. 
23),  whom  tradition  makes  one  of  the  Seventy 
and  a  bishop  of  Beirut. 

QUICK,  from  the  H.  ghi,  'life'  (Gen.  i. 
20),  'living'  (Ps.  cxvi.  9),  rendered  'quick* 
in  cxxiv.  3  (compare  O.  bio$,  'life;'  L.  vitws, 
'living*),  denotes  that  which  lives  (Heb.  iv. 
12;  comp.  iii.  12.  2  Tim.  iv.  1.  1  Thess.  iv. 
15);  whence  comes  the  ordinary  meaning  of 
lively — in  the  Lancashire  dialect,  wide. 

QUICKSANDS,  the,  sandbanks  or  Syrtes, 
which  Paul  on  his  voyage  to  Rome  was  in 
danger  of  falling  into,  are  what  is  called 
'the  greater,'  now  Golfo  di  Sidra,  which 
lies  off  the  coast  of  Africa,  between  Tripo- 
lis  and  Baroa.  Another,  the  lesser  Syrtea, 
is  the  gulf  of  Adrumetum,  Golfo  di  Cope*. 
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RABBATH  (H.  great),  the  capital  of  the 
Ammonites  (Deut.  iii.  11),  on  the  east  of 
Jordan,  on  the  upper  Jabok,  or  N ah r  Amnion. 
It  was  allotted  to  Gad  (Joshua  xiii.  25),  and 
conquered,  in  David's  reign,  by  Joab  (2  Sam. 
xL  1 ;  xii.  26—31.  1  Chron.  xx.  1—3).  At 
a  later  period  this  city  was  called  Philadel- 
phia, belonging  to  the  Deoapolis.  Its  name 
is  now  Amman.  Prophecies  against  Bab- 
bath,  fulfilled  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  may  be 
found  in  Jer.  xlii,  2, 3.  Ezek.  xxL  20 ;  xxv. 
6.  Amos  L  14. 


The  name  Rabbath  was  also  borne  by  the 
city  Ar  (Numbers  xxi.  10.  Deut  ii.  9),  the 
capital  of  Moab  (Numb.  xxi.  28.  Is.  xv.  1), 
which  lay  south  of  the  Anion ;  it  was  called 
by  the  Greeks,  Areopolis. 

RABBI  (U.rab,  'great'),  a  title  of  honour 
equal  to  '  Your  greatness'  (com p.  Acts  viii 
9),  or  'Excellent  Sir/  given  of  old  to  the 
Jewish  doctors,  especially  by  pupils  to  their 
teachers  (Matt  xxiii.  7,  8).  In  John  i.  89, 
'  Rabbi'  is  explained  by  '  Master,'  in  th©  ori- 
ginal '  Teacher/  reference  being  had  to  the 
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application  of  the  terra  Rabbi  to  the  learned 
men  that  kept  schools.  In  Matt  ixiii.  8, 
the  word  rendered  *  master,'  properly  signi- 
fies *  leader/  'one  who  shows  the  way/  Rab- 
boni  (John  xx.  16)  is  a  SyroChaldaic  form 
of  the  same  word ;  said,  however,  to  be  more 
honourable  than  Rabbi. 
BACA.    See  Judqmsst. 


RACES  were  a  part  of  the  celebrated  na- 
tional games  of  Greece,  which,  borrowed  by 
the  Romans,  were  in  the  times  of  the  New 
Testament  celebrated  in  the  chief  cities 
of  the  civilised  world,  not  being  unknown 
even  in  Palestine,  and,  in  consequence,  af- 
forded to  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament 
appropriate  and  forcible    imagery,  in  the 


use  of  which  they  intended  not  to  inti- 
mate approbation,  but  merely  to  employ  the 
beat  means  for  conveying   their  religious 


instructions  to  the  minds  of  their  readers, 
These  games  (our  pictorial  illustrations  of 
which   are   from   antique    originals)    as* 


from  the  earliest  period  of  Grecian  civilisa- 
tion, and  extend  to  the  latest  age  of  the 
Roman  empire,  comprising  in  this  length- 
ened career  the  most  venerable  religious 
associations,  the  highest  culture,  and  dis- 
tinguished renown.  The  Grecian  games — 
divided  generally  into  five  classes,  namely, 
the  Isthmian,  Nemean,  Olympian,  Panathe- 


naean,  Pythian— comprised  chariot- 
horse-racing,  foot-racing,  quoiting,  dartisf» 
wrestling,  boxing,  etc.  These  aogagsasasi 
were  entered  on  in  an  earnest  spirit,  of  whisk, 
in  these  days,  we  can  have  no  otmuissjna 
Regarded,  especially  in  earlier  ptriHt,  SI 
the  great  means  of  national  ^neatitss,  si 
well  as  the  great  bond  of  ™*»nnsl  nisi 
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among  all  of  Hellcnio  blood,  they  were  pre- 
pared for  by  a  most  careful  training  in  youth, 


which  dereloped  and  strengthened  all  parti 
of  the  bodily  frame,  conducing  greatly  to  the 


justly  famous  boanty  of  the  Greek  form. 
The  severity  of  the  preparatory  discipline 
required  is  illustrated  by  these  words,  trans- 
lated from  Epiotetus : — 'You  would  conquer  at 
the  Olympic  games.  But  consider  what  pre- 
cedes and  follows,  and  then,  if  it  be  for  your 
advantage,  engage  in  the  affair.  Ton  must 
conform  to  rules ;  submit  to  a  diet ;  refrain 
from  dainties ;  exercise  your  body,  whether 


turn  your  ankle,  swallow  abundance  of  dust,  be 
whipped,  and,  after  all,  lose  the  victory.  When 
you  have  reckoned  on  all  this,  if  your  in- 
clination still  holds,  set  about  the  combat.' 
This  education,  recognised  and  encouraged  by 
legislation,  drew  into  its  service  the  highest 
and  most  matured  ability,  and  gave  impulse 
to  all  the  fine  arts  to  such  an  extent  that  they 
bestowed  lavishly  on  the  several  nations  of 
Greece  their  most  lovely  treasures.  A  loftier 


won  choose  it  or  not,  in  a  stated  hour,  in 
heat  and  cold;  you  must  drink  no  cold  water, 
nor,  sometimes,  even  wine.  In  a  word,  yon 
must  give  yourself  up  to  your  master,  as  to 
a  physician.  Then,  in  the  oombat,  you  may 
fee  thrown  into  a  dfesh,  dislocate  your  arm, 


or  purer  display  of  human  emulation  the 
world  has  not  seen,  nor,  for  the  purposes  in 
view,  one  more  efficacious,  than  were  these 
games.  To  victory  in  them  the  highest  ho- 
nour was  attached,  not  for  any  reward  in 
money,  but  purely  for  the  distinction  gained 
by  success,  of  which  the  premiums  were 
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mero  tokens  and  symbols.  A  sprig  of  laurel, 
a  wreath  of  parsley,  was  the  sole  outward 
symbol  of  pre-eminence.  The  advantage 
was  in  the  honour  thus  acquired ;  the  reward 
was  iu  the  victor's  gratified  feelings — in  his 
consciousness  that  he  was  •  the  observed  of 
all  observers.'  In  the  thought  of  the  chap- 
let  which  the  judge  would  place  on  his  brow 


should  he  prove  victorious,  the  aspirant 
found  sufficient  stimulus  for  the  greatest 
exertions,  implying  self-denial,  bodily  exer- 
cises, spare  and  simple  diet,  undertaken  in 
boyhood,  and  continued  patiently  through 


many  yean.  And  when  at  last  the  mown* 
of  triumph  came,  how  proud  and  joyous  his 
emotions,  how  rich  bia  reward!  Well  was 
he  repaid  for  all  his  strivings  aa  ha  stood 
there  on  that  arena  on  which  the  eyas  of 
ten  thousand  spectators  were  fastened,  sad 
towards  which  the  thoughts  of  distant  cities, 
and  even  hostile  band  a,  were  turned ! 

Besides  the  games  of  a  purely  Grecian  ori- 
gin, the  Romans,  with  a  characteristic  dis- 
regard of  human  life,  introdaoed,  and  wuk 
peculiar  satisfaction  long  continued  to  cele- 
brate, sanguinary  conflicts  of  two  kinds:— 
I.  of  men  matched  against  men  ;  II.  of  met 
matched  against  beasts  of  prey.  These  gla- 
diatorial combats  were  emuloualy  provide*' 
by  the  great,  and  eagerly  demanded  by  ibt 
people.  When  Christianity  came  into  opes 
and  unsparing  collision  with  heathenism,  lot 
exciting  scenes  of  the  circus  frequently  re- 
ceived a  new  zest,  when  from  time  to  tuns  a 
follower  of  Christ  was  cast  to  the  lions,  and, 
in  his  adherence  to  the  command,  'Resist 
not  evil,'  fell  a  ready  victim  to  their  devoor- 
ing  rage.  For  the  gladiatorial  combats,  wiM 
beasts  were  brought  to  Borne  and  other  emu 


from  distant  and  opposite  parts  of  the  world. 
This  medal  exhibits  a  crocodile  chained  for 
use  in  the  games. 


In  1  Corinthians  iv.  9,  Paul,  speaking  of 
the  apostles  as  'set  forth  last,  as  it 


appointed  to  death,'  seems  to  allude  to  the 
games  of  the  circus,  in  which,  while  persons 
destined  to  fight  with  wild  beasts  in  the  early 
part  of  the  day  were  supplied  with  arms,  so 
that  they  were  able  to  defend  themselves, 
such  as  were  kept  to  the  closing  scenes, 
when  the  thirst  for  blood  on  the  part  of  the 
spectators  had  become  intense,  were  exposed 
unarmed  to  the  fury  of  raging  animals,  to 
which,  accordingly,  they  fell  an  easy  prey. 
Spectacles  of  the  kind  were  customary  in  all 
the  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire. 

The  games  being  specially  designed  to  pay 
honour  to  heathen  divinities,  their  f 
tion  among  the  Jews,  which  waa 
and  at  last  carried  into  effect,  aa  one  i 
quence  of  the  spread  of  HaUtnie  j 
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consequent  on  Alexander's  victories,  was  spe- 
cially offensive  to  the  worshippers  of  the  true 
God.  Resisted  at  first,  these  amusements 
succeeded  in  winning  their  way  in  Palestine, 
first  under  the  patronage  of  Antiochns  IV. 
(1  Mace.  i.  15),  then  under  the  Grecising 
high -priest  Jason  (2  iv.  12),  and  finally, 
by  the  favour  of  Herod  the  Great  (Joseph. 
zt.  8,  I).  The  success  betokened  a  period 
of  religious  and  social  decline,  for  the  games 
were  foreign  as  much  to  the  national  charac- 
ter as  to  the  religious  principles  and  sympa- 
thies of  the  Israelites.  In  the  predominance 
of  the  true  Hebrew  characteristics,  recreation 
and  amusement,  no  less  than  duty  and  busi- 
ness, were  found  in  religion.  The  Hebrew, 
earnest  and  deep  in  all  his  emotions,  and 
having  the  very  root  of  his  being  in  devo- 
tion, needed  no  other  enjoyment  than  was 
afforded  him  in  the  solemn  and  delightful  ser- 
vices of  the  temple,  and  the  soft  and  tranquil 
gratifications  of  his  tent  or  his  home ;  while 
all  that  policy  or  religion  might  require  for 
the  strengthening  and  preservation  of  the 
national  unity  was  presented  in  an  appro- 
priate shape,  in  the  great  festivals  which  took 
all  adult  males  thrice  every  year  to  the  holy 
Jerusalem.  And  though  the  Hebrew  tem- 
perament found  peculiar  pleasure  in  music 
and  poetry,  and  these  sister  arts  did  not  dis- 
dain the  enlivening  dance,  still  religion  pre- 
sided in  full  and  unabated  honour,  and  over 
every  earthly  feeling  predominated  the  inten- 
tion of  paying  the  highest  homage  to  the 
highest  and  holiest  of  beings. 

The  apostle  Paul,  as  the  apostle  to  the 
Gentiles,  and  possessing  Greek  culture,  was 
naturally  led  to  refer  to  the  games.  We 
shall  pass  the  passages  in  review. 

Several  of  Paul's  allusions  are  found  in 
the  letters  which  he  addressed  to  the  Chris- 
tians at  Corinth  who  were  spectators  of  the 
Isthmian  games,  so  called  from  being  cele- 
brated on  the  Corinthian  isthmus.  The  race 


nour  of  Jupiter,  was  made  of  an  olive-branch, 
that  at  the  Pythian,  in  honour  of  Apollo,  con- 
sisted of  laurel;  that  at  the  Isthmian,  or 
Corinthian,  was  of  pine;  and  that  at  the 
Nemean,  of  parsley.  These,  though  in  part 
made  of  evergreens,  would  speedily  fade.. 
Their  essential  insignificance,  compared 
with  the  great  efforts  by  which  they  were 
won,  afforded  a  topic  to  the  mocking  satire 
of  Grecian  writers. 

In  Heb.  xii.  4,  the  image  is  borrowed  from 
pugilistic  contests,  in  which  the  hands,  and 


to  which  he  refers  in  1  Cor.  ix.  24  (comp. 
Hebrews  xii.  1),  was  that  whioh  was  there 
run  ;  the  race  or  course,  dromog,  was  600 
Grecian  feet  in  length.  He  who  first  reached 
the  goal  received  from  the  judge  the  prize 
(Philipp.  iii.  14),  namely,  a  crown  made  of 
recently  plucked  twigs. 

It  was  for  '  a  corruptible  crown '  that  men 
contended  in  the  games  (1  Cor.  ix.  26).   The 
chaplet  given  at  the  Olympic  games  in  ho- 
VoLIL 


at  later  periods  the  arms,  even  so  far  as  the 
shoulders,  were  bound  round  with  hard  leath- 
ern (sometimes  having  bands  of  iron)  gloves, 
called  ccestus,  the  use  of  which  in  fighting 
caused  the  effusion  of  blood,  and  even  death. 
Probably,  however,  the  allusion  may  be  to, 
the  contests  of  the  circus,  in  wliich  human 
combatants  had  only  a  chance  of  life,  and 
the  Christian  martyrs  found  a  certain  and 
sanguinary  death. 

Forcible,  when  rightly  understood,  is  the 
allusion  in  1  Cor.  ix.  27,  where  Paul,  ac- 
cording to  Doddridge,  says,  '  I  keep  my  body- 
in  subjection,  lest,  as  in  the  games,  when  I 
have  acted  as  a  herald  in  introducing  others 
to  the  contest,  I  myself  should  be  pronounced 
by  the  judges  unworthy  of  the  prize/ 

1  Every  one,'  says  Paul,  « that  striveth  for 
the  mastery,  is  temperate  in  all  things'  (25)., 
Those  who,  in  the  Olympic  games,  strove  to 
gain  the  prize  in  running  or  boxing,  were 
required  to  pass  ten  months  in  the  Gymna- 
sium at  Elis,  in  order  to  prepare  themselves 
by  exercises  and  a  rigid  diet.  Epicurus  al- 
ludes to  this  custom,  as  also  Horace  (Are. 
Poet.,  412). 

It  is  a  peculiar  kind  of  combat  to  which 
Paul  alludes  when  he  says,  'Not  as  one  that 
beateth  the  air'  (1  Cor.  ix.  26).  order 

to  acquire  agility  and  skill,  aspirants  exer- 
cised themselves  with  weapons  apart  from 
an  antagonist  This  exercise  was  called  skio- 
machia,  '  shadow- fighting.'  Truly  real  and 
with  strong  and  embittered  opponents  had 
Paul  to  contend.  Gal.  v.  7  is  also  an  allu- 
sion to  the  races—'  Ye  did  ran  well ;  who  did 
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hinder  you  Y  The  term  rendered  '  hinder/ 
signifies  to  trip  np. 

Hebrews  xii.  1,  '  seeing  we  are  eompsssed 
sbout  with  so  great  a  cJoud  of  witnesses/ 
etc.,  refers  to  the  Olympic  games,  which 
great  crowds  assembled  to  behold,  and  in 
which  a  person  was  specially  placed  to  as- 
sign and  hand  the  prize  to  the  successful 
runner. 

In  2  Cor.  x.  13,  seq.  is  a  tacit  reference  to 
a  usage  at  the  Isthmian  games,  a  knowledge 
of  which  throws  light  on  a  dark  passage. 
The  reference  is  to  foot-racing,  in  which  a 
white  line  was  drawn  on  the  ground  to  define 


the  boundaries  within  which  the  nee  —ft 
be  run,  and  the  overpassing  of  which  si 
once  occasioned  the  loss  of  the  prise.  Paul 
compares  his  office  with  a  foot-race,  whose 
lists  marked  the  province  assigned  hh»  of 
the  great  jndge  and  giver  of  the  prise. 
These  lists,  which  he  was  not,  indeed,  si 
liberty  to  pass,  comprised  the  church  at 
Corinth ;  in  overseeing  which,  therefore,  he 
did  not  exceed  his  bounds  nor  trench  oa 
the  field  of  another. 

In  Philipp.  iii.  14*  is  a  clear  reference  to 
the  foot-races  at  the  Olympic  games.  Paul 
in  effect  says,  '  Forgetting  the  part  of  the 


race  already  ran,  and  straining  forwards,  I 
pursue  my  course  towards  the  mark  or  boun- 
dary, with  a  view  to  gain  the  prize/  &o.  The 
prize,  brabeion,  was  exhibited  in  such  a  man- 
ner mat,  being  before  the  eyes  of  the  run- 
ners, it  might  stimulate  their  efforts. 

RACHEL  {H.a sheep),  the  youngest  daugh- 
ter of  Laban,  distinguished  for  her  beauty 
(Oen.  xxix.  $eq.).     See  Jacob. 

RAHAB  (H.  large),  the  name  of  a  harlot 
(the  same  Heb.  word  is  found  in  Genesis 
xxxviii.24.  Ex.  xxxiv.  15.  Is.  xxiii.17.  Hos. 
ix.  1)  who  rendered  service  to  Joshua  (Josh, 
ii.  1,  teq.)t  and  who  appears  in  Matt.  i.  ft  in 
the  genealogy  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  is  men- 
tioned in  Heb.  xi.  31  as  distinguished  for 
her  faith,  and  in  James  ii.  25  as  justified  by 
her  works.  Jewish  tradition  is  full  of  this 
woman's  praise,  making  her  the  wife  of  Jo- 
shua or  of  Salraa  (1  Chron.  ii  11),  and  the 
progenetrix  of  eight  prophets.  Yet  a  dislike 
to  have  the  early  history  of  their  race  con- 
nected with  a  harlot,  induced  the  Jews  to 
force  from  the  text  the  possibility  that  Rahab 
was  a  hostess,  as  if  houses  of  entertainment, 
always  rare  in  the  East,  were  known  in  Ca- 
naan in  the  days  of  Joshua. 

RAIN,  believed  in  ancient  times  to  have 
fallen  from  heaven  (Oen.  vii.),  and  ascribed 
to  the  power  of  the  Almighty  (Job  xxxviii. 
25 — 28),  is  the  cause  of  immediate  and  great 
fertility  in  the  hot  climes  of  the  East  From 
April  to  September  rain  is  seldom  seen  in 
Palestine.  In  the  latter  part  of  September 
the  temperature  of  the  air  is  cooled  by  light 


rains,  and  nature  resumes  a  verdant  aspect 
(2  Sam.  xxiii.  4).  At  the  end  of  October  or 
the  beginning  of  November,  the  rainy  sea- 
son commences  with  the  '  early  rain,'  which 
passes  into  snow  in  December,  and  in  Feb- 
ruary or  March  appears  in  the  '  latter  ram,' 
which,  continuing  till  April,  aids  in  bringing 
the  harvest  to  maturity.  The  ptmiftttJ 
returns  of  rain,  as  bringing  refreshment, 
beauty,  and  abundance,  were  regarded  sad 
promised  as  a  token  of  Divine  goodaess 
(Levit  xxvL  8,  4.  Dent  xi.  13,  14 ;  xxvhi. 
12.  Is.  xxx.  23).  The  delay  or  failure  of 
these  rains  occasioned  want  or  famine  (Dent 
xi.  17;  xxviii.  33,  24.  1  Kings  xvii.  1;  xviii 
1,  5.   Amos  iv.  7). 

In  the  valley  of  Egypt  rain  is  a  very  rue 
phenomenon.  In  the  Said,  a  heavy  rain  faUi 
once  in  four  or  five  years.  Lane  witnessed 
a  tremendous  storm  of  lightning  and  ram  in 
the  autumn  of  1827.  Lightning  is  frequently 
seen,  but  thunder  seldom  heard.  On  the  oc- 
casion just  mentioned  it  was  quite  terrific, 
and  lasted  throughout  a  whole  night  la 
Cairo  and  the  neighbouring  parts,  there  fall 
four  or  five  smart  showers  in  the  year, 
and  these  generally  during  the  winter  sad 
spring.  A  heavy  rain  very  rarely  fells.  la 
the  maritime  parts  rain  is  not  so  foiflm^nesl, 

In  the  ancient  world  in  general,  as  well  si 
among  the  Hebrews,  the  rainbow  had  a  mys- 
tic and  religious  import  '  The  bow  of  Go*' 
is  in  Gen.  ix.  14,  the  token  of  a  covens** 
between  God  and  man ;  it  is  also  a  remes> 
branoerto  the  Almighty,  —  in  Iaaiah  tlhr  If, 
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the  name  of  Zion  engraven  on  the  palms  of 
his  hands.  At  the  bottom  of  the  idea  in  Oen. 
ix.  14,  lies  the  faet  that  when,  after  a  long 
rain,  the  rainbow  appears,  the  rain  is  near 
its  termination,  and  brighter  weather  is  at 
hand.  Bat  we  are  not  solicitous  to  explain 
the  'why  and  wherefore'  of  these  ancient 
conceptions,  which,  in  their  original  simpli- 
city, are  as  religions  in  their  tendency  at 
they  are-  beautiful  in  their  character. 

When  Science  from  Creation's  (ice 
Enchantment'*  reil  withdraws, 

What  lovely  visions  yield  their  place 
To  cold  material  laws  I 

And  yet,  fair  bow,  no  fabling  dreams* 

But  words  of  the  Most  High, 
Have  told  why  first  thy  robe  of  beams 

Was  woven  in  the  sky. 

When  o'er  the  green  undeluged  earth 
Heaven's  covenant  thou  didst  shine, 

How  came  the  world's  grey  fathers  forth 
To  watch  thy  sacred  sign  I 

And  when  its  yellow  lustre  smiled 

O'er  mountains  yet  untrod, 
Each  mother  held  aloft  her  child 

To  bless  the  bow  of  God. 

Methinks  thy  Jubilee  to  keep, 

The  first-made  anthem  ran* 
On  earth  delivered  from  the  deep, 

And  the  first  poet  sang. 

RAMAH  (H.  elevation),  the  name  of  seve- 
ral towns  built  on  eminences.  Of  these  the 
most  important  was  a  city  in  Benjamin,  be- 
tween Oibeah  and  Bethel,  about  six  Roman 
miles  north  of  Jerusalem  (Judges  xix.  13. 
Josh.  xviiL  25.  1  Sam.  xxiL  6).  After  Solo- 
mon, Raman  came  under  the  power  of  Is- 
rael, and  Baasha  made  it  a  frontier  strong- 
hold (1  Kings  xv.  17),  which  was  taken 
from  him  by  Asa  (21,  22).  See,  further,  Is. 
x.  29.  Jer.  xL  1 ;  xxxi.  15 ;  comp.  Matt.  ii. 
17,  18.  With  this  Ramah,  Winer  identifies 
Arimathea  (see  the  article),  mentioned  in 
Matt,  xxvii.  57.  In  1  Samuel  L  1,  mention 
is  made  of  Ramathaim-Zophim,  of  Mount 
Ephraim,  where  resided  the  parents  of  8a- 
mael.  Ramathaim  denotes  the  two  Rame- 
thes;  the  city  may  have  consisted  of  two 
parts.  Zophim  signifies  watch-tower,  and 
was  a  distinctive  term.  This  place  has  been 
held  to  be  different  from  Ramah,  because 
the  former  has  been  said  to  be  in  Ben- 
jamin, the  latter  in  Ephraim ;  but  the  hill 
on  which  it  lay  extended  from  the  territory 
of  Ephraim  into  that  of  Benjamin.  In  Judg. 
iv.  5,  the  Ramah  of  Benjamin  is  clearly 
placed  in  Ephraim. 

RAMOTH  (H.  eminences),  or  Ramoth- 
gflead  (1  Kings  iv.  18),  one  of  the  most  fa- 
mous cities  of  Oilead,  belonging  to  Gad 
(Dent  iv.  48),  and  assigned  to  the  Levi  tee 
(Joshua  xx.  8),  lying  fifteen  Roman  miles 
north-west  from  Philadelphia,  on  the  Jab- 
bok,  and  nine  south-west  from  Gerasa.  It 
is  believed  to  bo  found  in  the  modern  es- 


fiANSOM  is  found  in  the  medisjval  ron- 


eionare,  which  in  French  is  ranfonner,  and 
signifies  « to  buy  off  by  a  price/  The  medi- 
aeval noun  is  '  ran  so,'  used  as  equivalent  to 
'  redemptio/  of  which  it  may  be  an  abbre- 
viation; as  intermediate  forms  there  occur 
*ransonium,'  * rsenshon,'  *  minion.'  'Ran- 
som,' in  the  New  Testament,  is  found  as  the 
rendering  of  the  Greek  lutron  (Matt  xx.  28. 
Mark  x.  45)  and  antilutron  (1  Tim.  ii.  6), 
which,  by  the  foroe  of  anti  ('for/  'for  the 
benefit,'  'instead  of),  gives  emphasis  to 
the  idea  of  purchase  and  redemption.  See 
Atovimsvt  and  Rbdkem. 

RAVEN  (G.  robe,  H.  horeb,  '  dark,'  from 
the  colour)  a  bird  declared  unclean  by  the 
Mosaic  law  (Levit  xi.  15.  Deut  xiv.  14), 
represented  in  Is.  xxxi  v.  11  as  dwelling  in 
ruins,  and  in  Cant  v.  11  used  as  an  image 
of  beauty,  from  its  shining  black  feathers. 
Ravens,  which  consume  dead  bodies,  were 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  as  well  as 
the  Hebrews,  thought  to  be  specially  prone 
to  tear  out  the  eyes  (Prov.  xxx.  17).  It  was 
also  a  general  belief  that  ravens  abandoned 
their  young  as  soon  as  hatched,  because  then 
white,  taking  no  care  to  supply  them  with  food 
(Jobxxxviii.41.  Ps.  cxlvii.  0).  Accurate  ob- 
servers state  that  the  old  ravens  drive  away  the 
young  ones  as  soon  as  they  oan  fly.  Ravens, 
which  are  represented  as  objects  of  Provi- 
dential care  (Luke  xii.  24),  were  commanded 
by  God  to  feed  Elijah  (1  Kings  xvii.  4). 
This  event,  which  the  Scripture  clearly  sets 
forth  as  miraculous,  has  driven  Rationalism 
to  amusing  expedients.  Besides  labouring 
to  show  that  other  persons  are  said  to  have 
been  fed  by  birds,  it  has  advanced  the  theory 
that  Elias  in  some  way  induced  the  ravens 
to  admit  him  as  a  messmate ;  a  conjecture 
which  is  helped  out  by  the  supposition  that 
they  (Horebs)  were  in  reality  an  Arab  tribe, 
or  travelling  merchants  so  called,  who  sup- 
plied the  prophet  with  food.  Michaelis  put 
it  forth  that  the  ravens  intended  were  birds 
of  prey,  whose  booty  Elijah  appropriated  to 
his  own  support  So  extravagant  are  all 
attempts  that  will  make  the  Scriptures  say 
what  they  do  not  mean ! 

RAVIN  (L.  rapio,  '  I  snatch  or  tear  away*) 
stands  (Nan.  xii.  12)  for  a  Hebrew  term,  the 
root  of  which  signifies  '  to  tear,'  '  carry  off,' 
and  hence,  as  a  noun,  '  plunder/  «  booty/ 
'  prey.'  Comp.  Gen.  xxxi  39.  Ezek.  iv.  14. 
The  same  word,  with  a  slight  variation,  is 
rendered  '  prey '  in  Gen.  xlix.  9,  dee. 

REASON  (L.  ratio,  the  thinking,  as  oratio 
is  the  speaking  faculty,  language  being  ut- 
tered thought)  is  represented  by  several 
scriptural  terms : — I.  Heshbohn  (Eocles.  vii. 
25),  rendered  also  *  device'  (ix.  10),  and 
denoting,  originally,  man's  power  of  invent- 
ing and  oontriving  (comp.  'engines'  in  9 
Chron.  xxvi.  15,  and  'inventions'  in  Eecles. 
vii.  29).  II.  Tahgam  (Prov.  xxvi.  16),  ren- 
dered '  taste '  in  Exod.  xvi.  31, '  understand- 
ing' in  Job  xii.  20,  and  'discretion'  in  Prov. 
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xi  22 ;  the  reference  being  to  the  ttnt*  of 
propriety.  III.  Mandag  (Dan.  iv.  30),  ren- 
dered '  knowledge*  in  ii.  21 ,  'understanding' 
in  iv.  34,  and  *  knowledge '  in  v.  12;  strictly 
referring  to  the  knowing  faculty.  IV.  Tavo- 
nah  (Job  xxxii.  11),  rendered  'understand- 
ing,' and  coupled  with  '  wisdom/  in  Exodus 
xxxi.  3 ;  applied  in  Prov.  xx.  5,  to  man,  and 
in  Ps.  cxxxvi.  5,  to  God ;  the  primary  import 
denoting  the  power  of  distinguishing,  and 
so  of  comparing.  In  Is.  i.  18,  Ood  says  to 
the  sinful  Israelites,  '  Come,  let  us  reason 
together ;'  the  verb  is  rendered  '  to  reason ' 
in  Job  xiii.  3 ;  xt.  3  ;  'judge '  in  Gen.  xxxi. 
47,  and  '  correct '  in  Prov.  iii.  12,  and  seems 
to  imply  an  appeal  to  the  moral  feelings 
(coinp.  'reasoning'  in  Job  xiii.  6,  'argu- 
ments '  in  xxiii.  4,  and  '  reproofs '  in  Psalm 
xxxviii.  14).  The  several  passages  put  to- 
gether exhibit  reason  as  the  power  of  know- 
ing, distinguishing,  judging,  and  devising 
(intellectual  operations),  and  of  being  hence 
influenced  and  guided  under  those  senti- 
ments which  unite  man  to  God,  and  show 
him  what  is  right  by  showing  him  what  is 
God's  will  and  what  is  proper.  These  facul- 
ties appear  as  forming  essential  elements  in 
the  human  soul,  not  obliterated  by  sin  (Is. 
i.  IB),  and  taken  away  only  in  the  case  of 
insanity  (Daniel  iv.  33),  on  the  removal  of 
which  disease  reason  returns  (30).  Reason, 
in  common  with  all  good  things,  is  the  gift 
of  God  (ii.  21),  in  whose  image  man  was 
created  (Gen.  L  27),  and  whose  image  and 
glory  man  still  is  (1  Cor.  xi.  7).  In  agree- 
ment with  this  is  the  statement  made  in 
Job  xxxii.  8  (comp.  1  Kings  ii  12) : 
'  That  spirit  which  is  in  man, 

Even  the  breath  of  the  Almighty 

Giveth  them  undcntandlng/ 

Hence,  if  any  one  lack  wisdom,  he  may  ob- 
tain it  by  prayer  to  God  (James  i.  5),  who 
filled  with  his  spirit  Bezaleel,  that  he  might 
be  a  skilful  workman  (Exod.  xxxi.  2 ;  xxxv. 
80,  $eq.),  and  who,  as  the  Father  of  Lights, 
■ends  down  on  man  every  good  gift  (James 
i.  17). 

Reason,  as  thus  divine  in  its  source,  is 
constantly  appealed  to  in  the  sacred  writ- 
ings. The  appeal  begins  in  the  garden  of 
Eden,  and  terminates  with  the  sublime  un- 
veilings  of  the  Apocalypse.  The  whole  of 
revelation  is  an  appeal  to  reason,  whose  ex- 
istence and  operation  it  both  presupposes 
and  fosters.  The  Bible  knows  nothing  of 
an  opposition  and  a  conflict  between  reason 
and  revelation.  In  it  the  two  are  in  har- 
mony. They  are  both  divine  agencies,  em- 
ployed in  man's  education.  Because  man  is 
an  intelligent  being,  the  Scripture  is  ad- 
dressed to  him.  As  to  an  intelligent  being 
does  it  ever  speak  to  man.  Implying  that 
reason  is  an  insufficient,  it  implies  also  that, 
so  far  as  it  goes,  it  is  a  trustworthy  guide. 
It  deals  with  man  as  a  reasonable  being,  in 
order  that  it  may  make  him  a  child  of  God 


and  an  heir  of  immortality.  Nature 
grace  never  appear  in  the  Bible  ae  < 
with,  much  leas  as  contradicting,  each  other. 
What  the  heavens  proclaim  (Pa.  six.),  the 
Bible  teaches;  and  Ood  in  his  acts  bbs 
words  ever  instructs  man  through  the  instrs- 
mentality  of  his  intelligent  faculties.  It  ■ 
only  a  perverted,  misled,  or  degraded  natan 
(Ephes.  ii.  8),  which  alienated  men  flea 
the  life  of  God.  8till  doea  sin  work  the  sane 
lamentable  results,  darkening  the  mind  bbs 
misguiding  the  will ;  and  the  contrast  which 
the  Bible  constantly  brings  into  relief  is  met 
which  exists,  and  ever,  under  the  government 
of  a  holy  God,  must  exist,  between  a  wicked 
and  a  pure  heart  With  a  troth  and  a  wis- 
dom which  the  highest  philosophy  will  bt 
most  ready  to  own,  Scripture  placet  the 
darkening  of  the  mind,  the  depravity  of  lbs 
life,  and  all  the  evils  which  hence  ensue,  m 
the  emotional,  not  the  intellectual,  part  ef 
our  nature;  'for  out  of  the  heart  protect1 
evil  thoughts,  murders,  adulteries,  fornica- 
tions, thefts,  false  witness,  blasphemies' 
(Matt  xv.  18,  $*q.) ;  while  to  conscience  sas 
to  the  intellect  Jesus  himself  appealed  as 
the  judge  of  what  was  right  (Luke  xii.  57). 

BEBEKAH  (H.  fat),  the  daughter  of 
Bethuel,  and  granddaughter  of  Nahor,  Abra- 
ham's brother,  was  married  to  Isaae  through 
the  agency  of  Eliezer  (Gen,  xxii  28 ;  xxiv. 
12,  teq. ;  xlix.  81).    See  Isaac. 

BECHAB  (H.  Ufuart),  a  captain  of  a 
band  under  Ishbosheth,  Saul's  son.  He, 
with  his  brother  Baanah,  sons  of 
assassinated  their  master  in  order  to  i 
tiate  themselves  with  David,  who,  probably 
from  fear  of  persons  so  daring  and  faith  Inst, 
caused  them  to  be  slain,  and  their  bodies  to 
be  suspended  over  the  pool  in  Hebron  (t 
Sam.  iv.). 

Another  Rschab  was  the  father  of  Jehons- 
dab,  and  a  descendant  of  Hemath,  a  Kenifc 
(2  Kings  x.  15.  1  Chron.  ii.  55.  Jndg.  iv. 
11).  From  Rechab  was  named  the  family 
of  Rechabites,  who,  at  the  injunction  of  their 
ancestor  Jonadab,  abstained  from  intoxica- 
ting liquor,  and  were,  for  the  fidelity  of  their 
obedience,  employed  by  Jeremiah  as  a  means 
of  affording  instruction  to  the  disobedient  Is- 
raelites. As  a  part  of  their  tow,  the  Beehas- 
ites  built  no  house,  sowed  no  seed,  plants! 
no  vineyard,  but  dwelt  constantly  in  tasts 
(Jer.  xxxv.). 

RECONCILIATION  (L.),  the  bringmf 
about  of  a  good  understanding  between  tee 
parties,  has  for  its  Greek  originals,  I.  Httss- 
homai  (Heb.  ii.  17),  from  hilasmos,  •propi- 
tiation' (]  John  ii.  2;  iv.  10),  and  AOasv, 
« I  make  propitious,'  *  expiate.'  Besides  HeV. 
ii.  17,  the  verb  is  used  in  Luke  xviii  II, 
where  the  publican  prays  for  merey.  It 
Katallagt  ('  exchange/  *  reconciliation*),  nsW 
in  Bora.  v.  11 ;  xi.  15.  2  Cor.  t.  18, 10.  At 
corresponding  verb  is  found  in  Bom.  v.  Id 
l.Cor.  vii.  11.  %  Cor.  v.  19-30.    That  'M 
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was  in  Christ,  reconciling  the  world  unto 
himself/  is  the  great  fact  of  the  gospel,  in 
the  recognition  of  which  Christiana  must 
agree,  how  much  soever  they  may  differ 
here,  as  in  other  cases,  as  to  the  modut  ope" 
randi.  It  seems  to  us  more  wise  and  more 
Christian  to  labour  with  the  Saviour  for 
accomplishing  his  purposes,  than  to  dispute 
and  disagree  one  with  another  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  he  achieved  that  salvation, 
on  our  sharing  in  which  depends  our  all. 
In  the  same  manner,  we  think  it  better  that 
followers  of  Jesus  should  combine  to  ex- 
pel sin  from  the  world,  than  spend  their 
strength  in  strife  as  to  the  exact  way  in  which 
it  was  introduced.  Here  it  is.  It  is  a  dire 
evil.  With  it  there  is  no  good;  apart  from  it 
there  is  ( perfect  peace.'  Let  all  good  men 
unite  to  put  an  end  to  its  ruinous  dominion. 

RECORDS  (L.  recorder,  '  I  call  to  mind'), 
writings  designed  to  set  forth  facts  so  as  to 
be  a  memorial  of  them,  in  order  that  they 
may  be  called  to  mind  and  remembered. 
8ach  is  the  import  of  the  term  in  its  etymo- 
logical and  scriptural  import  (Esther  vi.  1. 
2  Sam.  viii.  16).  The  Hebrew  word  signi- 
fies '  to  remember'  (Gen.  ix.  15.  Ex.  xxxii. 
13  ).  Accordingly,  the  corresponding  noun  in 
one  form  signifies '  a  memorial'  (xii.  14),  and 
in  another  'a  memorialist,'  recorder,  that  is 
narrator,  chronicler,  or  historian.  In  David's 
court  the  royal  historiographer,  or  national 
historian,  was  a  person  of  high  distinction 
(2  Samuel  viii.  16 ;  comp.  xx.  24.  2  Kings 
xviii.  18.  1  Chron.  xviii.  15.  2  Chron.  xxxiv. 
8.  Is.  lxii.  6,  marg.).  How  much  the  He- 
brew was  a  commemorative  or  historical 
people  the  reader  may  learn  from  this  arti- 
cle, and  by  turning  to  the  words  *  Remem- 
ber '  and  '  Memorial '  in  Cruden's  Concord- 
ance. 

REDEEM  (L.  redimo,  '  I  bay  off')  repre- 
sents two  Hebrew  words: — I.  Ogahal  (goel), 
the  radical  meaning  of  which,  according  to 
Furst,  is  '  to  set  tree,*  as  by  procuring  par- 
don for  condemned  persons,  or  liberty  for 
captives  (Ex.  vi.  6 ;  xv.  13) ;  but  as,  among 
half-civilised  nations,  the  duty  of  redeeming 
any  one  devolved  on  a  person  of  the  same 
tribe,  clan,  or  kin,  so  the  term  came  to  sig- 
nify to  assert  the  rights  of  another,  to  do  a 
kinsman's  part,  whether  by  avenging  a  death 
of  violence,  or  assuming  a  deceased  rela- 
tive's position  in  regard  to  his  wife  and  pro- 
perty (Lev.  xxv.  48,  49 ;  xxvii.  13.  Rath  iii. 
13 ;  iv.  4,  6.  Numbers  xxxv.  12, '  avenger ;' 
19,  teq.  Job  xix.  25,  'redeemer.'  Ps.  xix. 
14.  Is.  xli.  14).  II.  Padah,  signifying  pri- 
marily '  to  separate,'  hence  to  take  a  captive 
from  the  hands  of  a  conqueror,  and  generally 
•to  liberate'  (Lev.  xxvii.  27.  N ambers  xviii. 
10.  Dent  ix.  26.  Job  xxxiii.  28.  Is.  xxxv. 
10,  'ransomed;  comp.  in  Exodus  viii.  23, 
•  division '). 

In  the  New  Testament,  'redeem*  stands 
for,  I.  Agoradxo  (Rev.  v.  9 ;  xiv.  3,  4),  which 


means  'to  buy'  (Matthew  xiii.  44;  xiv.  15; 
comp.  1  Cor.  vi.  20.  2  Petii.  1).  II.  Exago- 
radxo,  'I  buy  off'  (Galat  iii.  13;  iv.  5,  and 
derivatively  '  to  improve,'  or  make  the  most 
of,  Eph.  v.  16.  Colos.  iv.  5).  HI.  Lutroo, 
from  lutron  (from  luo,  'I  loosen,' or  'set free'), 
'  the  price  of  redemption,'  the  sum  paid  for 
buying  off  a  life, '  a  ransom'  (Exod.  xxi.  30. 
Numb.  xxxv.  81,  82;  see  especially  Is.  xiv. 
13.  The  noun  occurs  twice  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, namely,  Matt  xx.  28.  Mark  x.  45). 
The  verb  is  uesd  in  Luke  xxi  v.  21 ;  comp. 
Is.  xliv.  22,  seq.  Tit  ii.  14 ;  comp.  Ps.  cxxx. 
8.  1  Peter  i.  18, 19.  The  word  *  Redeemer' 
(goel)  occurs  in  Prov.  xxiii.  11.  Is.  xli.  14; 
xliii  14 ;  xliv.  6,  24,  &c.  The  correspond- 
ing Greek  term,  lutrotet,  is  found  once  in  the 
New  Testament — Acts  vii.  35.     See  Rassom. 

REEDS  (G.  rohr).    8ee  Bulrush. 

REGENERATION  (L.  being  born  again) 
stands  for  the  Greek  palingenesia,  which  is 
similar  in  its  derivation  and  import  (Matt 
xix.  28.  Titus  iii.  5).  In  1  Peter  i.  3,  28, 
'begotten  again,'  and  being  'born  again/ 
are  represented  by  a  Greek  verb,  anagennao, 
which  literally  signifies  to  be  bom  again.  In 
John  iii.  3,  our  Lord  declares  the  neoessity 
of  regeneration  in  words  which  signify  either 
1  to  be  born  again,'  or  ( to  be  born  from 
above,'  explaining  the  change  by  speaking 
of  it  as  being  born  of  water  (by  baptism) 
and  of  spirit,  and  thus  endeavouring  to  im- 
press on  the  gross  Jewish  mind  of  Nicode- 
m us  the  essentially  holy  and  spiritual  nature 
of  the  change  whose  necessity  he  declared. 
The  inaptitude  of  Nicodemus  to  the  doctrine 
of  oar  Lord  was  the  more  surprising  because 
the  new  birth  was  not  for  the  first  time  put 
forth  by  Jesus.  The  Pythagoreans  used  the 
term  palingenesia  of  the  change  which,  ac- 
cording to  their  notion,  took  place  when  the 
soul  passed  from  one  body  into  another, 
and  figuratively  of  that  change  also  which 
ensued  from  moral  reformation.  Josephus 
uses  it  of  the  change  which  his  country  un- 
derwent in  the  restitution  of  its  polity  after 
the  Babylonish  exile  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xi.  3, 
9).  Philo  ('Vita  Mosis,'  ii.)  speaks  of  the 
restoration  of  the  earth  after  the  deluge  as  a 
new  birth.  The  Septuagint  version  closes 
the  passage  in  Job  xiv.  14  with  the  words, 
•  I  will  wait  till  I  am  born  again/ 

The  way  in  which  Jesns  speaks  (Matthew 
xix.  20)  of  '  the  regeneration,'  shows  that 
there  prevailed  in  his  day  an  expectation  of 
a  great  social  change.  This  revolution  is 
in  Acts  iii.  21  called  the  '  restitution  of  all 
things,'  and  is  said  to  have  been  spoken  by 
the  mouth  of  all  the  prophets  (Is.  Iii.  teq.). 
The  Jews  held  that  in  the  times  of  the  Mes- 
siah the  universe  would  be  totally  changed, 
returning  into  its  own  pure  and  perfect  state, 
such  as  it  was  before  the  sin  of  Adam. 
From  the  marked  contrast  which  hence 
arose  they  formed  the  idea  of  two  ages, '  that 
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which  is,'  and  '  that  which  is  to  come ' 
(comp.  Mark  x.  30) ;  the  latter  being  desig- 
nated the  age  or  kingdom  of  the  Messiah 
(Luke  xxii.  30).  Basing  his  doctrine  on 
these  opinions,  Jesus  taught  the  necessity  that 
every  individual,  before  he  could  enter  into 
the  kingdom  of  God,  must  undergo  a  great 
spiritual  change,  in  order  that  thus  the  whole 
intelligent  world  might  be  renewed  and  made 
happy  by  being  made  holy. 

The  purifying  influence  of  the  new  birth 
is  strikingly  exhibited  in  Titus  iii.  6,  where 
salvation  takes  place  through  *  the  washing 
of  regeneration,'  that  is,  the  cleansing  influ- 
ence of  regeneration.  Allusion  is  made  to 
the  custom  of  carefully  washing  infants  at 
the  time  of  their  birth  (comp.  John  iii.  5). 

REGISTER  (L.  res  gest*,  an  account  of 
things  done  or  performed).    See  Gehealoqt. 

REHOBOAM  (II.  who  frees  the  people; 
A.  M.  45*0,  A.  0.  l>02,  V.  970),  first  king  of 
Judah,  succeeded  his  father  Solomon  at  the 
age  of  forty-one,  when  he  found  discontent 
widely  prevalent,  and  had  not  the  strength 
of  character  to  throw  around  the  corrupt 
parts  of  the  state  the  dazzling  splendour  by 
which  they  had  been  in  part  concealed  in 
the  previous  reign.  Repairing  to  Shechem, 
in  order  to  receive  the  homage  of  the  con- 
gregated representatives  of  the  tribes,  he 
was  saluted  with  expressions  of  disaffection. 
Reforms  were  loudly  demanded.  He  con- 
sulted his  aged  advisers,  and  they  recom- 
mended prudent  concession.  The  counsel 
was  unacceptable.  He  turned  to  young 
counsellors,  who  advised  coeroion.  A  mi- 
natory and  repulsive  answer  was  given.  In 
consequence,  ten  tribes  revolted  and  made 
themselves,  in  Jeroboam,  a  king  of  their 
own.  Grieved  at  the  result,  Rehoboam  sent 
A  do  ram, '  who  was  over  the  tribute,'  with  pa- 
cific overtures.  The  messenger  was  stoned 
to  death.  His  master  fled  precipitately  to 
Jerusalem.  Arrived  in  his  capital,  he  took 
immediate  measures  for  reducing  the  rebels 
to  obedience  by  foroe  of  arms,  but  was  for- 
bidden by  '  Shemaiah,  the  man  of  God,'  to 
make  the  attempt  The  first  years  of  his 
reign  passed  peaceably;  but,  being  weak  and 
changeful,  be  yielded  to  the  propensities  of 
his  wife,  Maacha  (1  Kings  xv.  13),  and 
conceded  to  her  the  open  exercise  of  her 
idolatrous  worship,  so  that  the  king  himself 
became  infected,  and  '  high  places,  images, 
and  groves,'  prevailed  almost  to  the  extent 
of  causing  the  service  of  Jehovah  to  be  for- 
gotten (xiv.  22—24).  The  relations  between 
Rehoboam  and  his  revolted  subject  now  king 
in  Israel,  were  uninterruptedly  of  a  hostile 
character  (30).  On  the  side  of  the  former 
stood  Edom  and  Pliilistia;  on  that  of  the  lat- 
ter, Moab.  The  weakness  which  etisued  from 
these  divisions  encouraged  foreign  aggres- 
sion. In  his  fifth  year,  Rehoboam  was  as- 
tailed  by  Shishak,  who  plundered  Jerusa- 
lem, and  made  its  master  tributary  to  Egypt. 


Misfortune  made  Rehoboam  penitent  Hs 
checked  idolatry,  and  wms  rewarded  by  a 
return  of  the  Divine  favour  (2  Chron.  ziL 
12).  Respecting  his  wives  and  children,  sat 
xi.  IS,  seq. 

Thus  opens  the  history  of  the  two  king- 
doms of  Judah  and  Israel,  which,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  sovereigns,  is  little  else 
than  a  series  of  misdeeds  and  sufferings. 
In  no  other  annals  are  the  vices  of  kings 
painted  in  colours  so  deep.  In  the  fact  m 
find  an  attestation  of  troth.  Neither  the 
generally  preponderating  influence  of  mo- 
narchy, nor  the  strong  pride  of  the  Hebrew 
heart,  oould  countervail  the  sense  of  reli- 
gious duty  which  bade  and  made  the  writers 
of  these  chronicles  narrate  unvarnished  facts, 
and  in  so  doing  illustrate  the  great  tram  of 
the  Bible,  that  obedience  to  God  brings  ex- 
cellence and  peace,  and  disobedience  entails 
wretchedness. 

RELIGION  is  a  word  of  Latin  origin, 
whose  derivation  and  precise  import  have 
been  differently  set  forth.  Lactantios  (la- 
stit  Div.  L  28),  deriving  the  word  from  lie*, 
'I  bind,'  says  that  it  denotes  the  chain  of 
piety  by  which  we  are  naturally  bound  to 
God,  since  God  has  bound  man  to  himself 
it  being  a  necessity  that  we  should  serve  hisi 
as  a  Lord  and  obey  him  as  a  Father.  Cicero 
(De  Nat  Deor.  11,  28),  however,  deriving 
the  word  from  lego,  «  I  gather/  *  I  collect,' 
holds  that  religion  Is  the  attentive  reeoUee- 
tion  and  observance  of  the  Divine  behests. 
The  idea  of  a  bond  is  in  every  way  most  in 
accordance  with  the  essence  of  religion, 
which  consists  in  that  union  of  man  with 
God  which,  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  involves 
paternal  supervision  (Providence)  and  spi- 
ritual instruction  (Revelation)  in  such  a 
manner  as,  bringing  into  operation  men's 
capabilities  received  of  God  as  their  Creator, 
may  lead  them  to  recognise  the  Divine  Source 
of  all  their  endowments  and  possessions  so 
as  to  receive  his  law,  feel  its  operations  m 
their  conscience,  and  honour,  love,  and  obey 
the  Almighty  Lawgiver  as  the  origin  of  au 
power,  truth,  wisdom,  benignity,  and  happi- 
ness. Though  it  is  from  the  Scriptures  that 
we  gain  a  true  and  comprehensive  concep- 
tion of  religion,  yet,  with  that  absence  of 
general  terms  which  is  peculiar  to  the  He- 
brew Scriptures,  and  which  intimates  their 
great  antiquity,  the  Bible  supplies  no  one 
word  that  comprises  a  full  idea  of  the  sub- 
ject before  us.  '  Religion,'  used  in  Acts  xxvi. 
5.  Col.  ii.  18.  James  i.  26,  27,  represents  a 
Greek  term,  thretkeia,  which  strictly  denotes 
*  worship,'  or  outward  observances,  as  ems*' 
beia  (Acta  iii.  12,  'holiness;  1  Tim.  iv. 8, 
4  godliness')  signifies  piety,  or  the  internal 
sentiments  whence  religious  worship  springs. 
However,  by  putting  together  the  several  pet* 
sages  in  which  these  two  words  occur,  the 
reader  may  form  for  himself  a  general  idea 
of  what  the  scriptural  writers  comprehends* 
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In  their  conception  of  religion.  That  con- 
ception went  far  beyond  the  mere  etymolo- 
gical import  of  the  word  '  religion/  as  may 
be  seen  in  the  definition  of  thrtskeia  given 
by  James  (i.  27),  which  makes  the  essence 
of  religion  to  consist  in  works  of  mercy, 
love,  and  active  goodness.  In  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, *  the  fear  of  God '  is  a  phrase  which 
more  folly  expresses  what  is  now  commonly 
understood  by  'religion'  (Genesis  xz.  11. 
2  Samuel  xxiii.  3.  Ps.  xix.  9.  Prov.  iii.  13 ; 
xiv.  27 ;  xv.  23 ;  comp.  Acts  ix.  31).  These 
descriptive  terms  place  the  earthly  source  of 
religion  in  the  natural  sentiments  of  the 
human  heart,  and  specifically  in  that  fear 
which  is  called  forth  by  the  sight  of  the 
great  agencies  of  the  universe.  These  agen- 
cies appeared  to  the  Shemitic  nations  under 
no  repulsive  form.  It  was  a  bright  world  in 
which  they  lived.  While  bright,  that  world 
presented  also  tokens  of  power  and  gran- 
deur. Hence  the  great  and  the  sublime  ex- 
cite fear  in  human  breasts,  and  in  so  doing 
call  forth  the  religious  sentiment  Accord- 
ingly, religion  is  produced  by  the  action  of  the 
external  world  on  the  susceptibilities  of  the 
human  mind.  Not  exclusively  so,  for  the  Bi- 
ble exhibits  man  as  in  bis  earliest  days  under 
the  immediate  supervision  of  God.  The  Crea- 
tor begins  man's  moral  education  the  moment 
that  he  has  completed  his  frame  and  faculties. 
Of  that  education  the  first  act  is  the  givingof  a 
law.  Thereby  an  appeal  was  made  to  man's 
intelligence.  Founding  his  measures  on  his 
relations  to  man  as  his  Creator,  God  first 
aims  to  awaken  and  invigorate  conscience, 
in  order  that,  in  the  predominance  of  man's 
sense  of  right  and  duty,  he  may  become  both 
obedient  and  happy.  Man  disobeys  the  law, 
and  hence,  incurring  God's  displeasure,  falls 
into  misery.  Still  is  he  not  abandoned  of 
God.  A  ray  of  hope  arises  in  the  midst  of 
his  darkness.  That  hope  grows  into  a  pro- 
mise ;  that  promise  becomes  more  full,  defi- 
nite, and  attractive.  The  evil  abates;  the 
good  becomes  more  ample  in  proportion  as 
God's  law  is  regarded  and  obeyed.  The 
entire  observance  of  that  law  is  the  exclu- 
sive prevalence  of  man's  highest  good.  This 
great  educational  process  has  been  carried 
forward  by  various  means;  by  the  call  of 
Abraham,  the  establishment  of  the  Jewish 
church,  the  long  succession  of  high-minded 
teachers  termed  prophets,  and  finally  by 
Jesus  Christ,  God's  Prophet,  Priest,  and 
King,  who  is  to  rule  till  he  has  brought  all 
things  into  willing  subjection  to  himself 
(1  Cor.  xv.  21,  *•?•).  Hence  the  religion  of 
die  Bible  has  God  for  its  author,  man  for  its 
subject,  moral  perfection,  and  therein  pure 
and  undecaying  happiness,  for  its  aim.  Such 
a  religion,  even  by  the  divinity  of  its  source 
and  grandeur  of  its  objects,  can  admit  no 
rival.  Accordingly,  there  is  one  religion,  as 
there  is  one  God.  This  one  religion  is  to 
become  universal.    Other  so-called  religions 


may  be  degenerate  offshoots  from  the  only 
true  religion,  and,  as  such,  contain  what  is 
good;  but  viewed  generally,  they  are  falsa 
and  injurious,  and,  as  such,  to  be  super- 
seded by  the  religion  of  the  Bible,  for  it  it 
in  the  seed  of  Abraham  that  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth  are  to  be  blessed.  And  as  there 
is  but  one  religion,  so  is  that  religion  divine 
in  its  origin  and  its  discipline.  Hence  the 
Bible  knows  nothing  of  the  distinction  be- 
tween '  natural  and  revealed  religion.'  The 
religion  of  the  Bible  is  both.  Coming  from 
the  Creator  and  the  Father  of  man,  it  is  di- 
vine in  its  origin,  revealed  in  the  means  of 
its  development,  and  natural  in  the  mode  of 
its  operation  in  the  human  mind.  No  dif- 
ference, much  less  any  contrariety,  does  the 
Bible  recognise  between  Revelation  and  Na- 
ture, Scripture  and  Science,  Faith  and  Rea- 
son. These  antitheses  are  the  growth  of 
later  and  degenerate  times.  In  the  Scrip- 
tures, religion  is  from  first  to  last  divine  in 
its  source  and  in  its  results,  but  human  in 
its  workings  and  immediate  manifestations. 
And  it  is  only  because  with  the  few  sim- 
ple, yet  sublime  and  everlasting,  truths  set 
forth  in  the  Bible,  men  have  mixed  up  the 
*  hay,  wood,  and  stubble '  of  their  own  tradi- 
tions, borrowing  from  heterogeneous  philo- 
sophies the  most  diverse  materials,  that  in 
their  schools  they  have  been  led  to  invent 
terms  and  devise  distinctions  which  are  often 
no  less  irrational  than  unscriptural.  Either 
the  Bible  is  our  religious  guide,  or  it  is  not. 
If  not,  it  would  be  better  to  disavow  its  au- 
thority openly.  If  it  is,  then  we  have  no- 
thing to  do  but  to  follow  its  guidance;  taking 
it  reverentially  for  what  it  professes  to  be, 
namely,  a  record  of  God's  dealings  with  man, 
whence,  by  the  diligent  use  of  our  powers, 
we  may  age  after  age  deduce  those  great  and 
deathless  laws  relating  to  man's  moral  nature 
and  spiritual  relations  which  constitute  di- 
vine truth,  and  which,  varying  in  their  form 
and  application  with  eaoh  successive  period, 
remain  in  substance  and  in  effect  '  the  same 
yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever.'  In  its  es- 
sence, true  religion  is  ever  the  same.  The 
faith  by  which  Abraham  was  justified  has 
power  to  justify  still.  The  obedience  unto 
death  observed  by  the  Son  of  God,  was  only 
the  perfection  of  the  obedience  rendered  by 
Noah.  And  as  in  extent,  so  in  breadth,  does 
true  religion  ever  remain  the  same.  Wher- 
ever is  found  a  holy  life  ot  a  holy  thought, 
wherever  conscience  is  honoured  as  God's 
vicegerent,  wherever  the  Divine  will  is  sought 
for  reverentially  and  observed  with  care,  there 
is  found  an  element  of  true  religion,  small 
though  it  may  be,  even  as  a  grain  of  mus- 
tard-seed. Hence  those  whose  chief  in- 
structor was  the  visible  universe  (Ps.  xix. 
Romans  i.  20),  may,  as  well  as  others  that 
have  enjoyed  fuller  light,  by  *  patient  conti- 
nuance in  well-doing'  (ii.  7),  be  '  a  law  unto 
themselves'  (14),  'show  the  work  of  the 
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(moral)  law  written  in  their  hearts'  (14), 
be  approved  or  condemned  of  their  con- 
oience  (15),  and  so  partake  of  the  great 
blessings  to  be  awarded  in  'the  day  when 
God  shall  judge  the  secrets  of  men  by  Jesus 
Christ'  (10). 

REMISSION  (L.  re,  'back,*  and  mitto,  'I 
send'),  forgiveness.     See  the  article. 

REMPHAN  (Amos  v.  20.  Acts  vii.  43 ; 
com  p.  DeuL  iv.  19).     8ee  Chiun. 

REPENT  (F.  repentir,  L.  re  and  poena, 
G.  point,  that  is,  brought  back  by  punish- 
ment ;  in  the  Vulgate,  penitentia,  which,  ab- 
breviated, makes  penance  and  penitence  or 
repentance  the  same)  is  the  representative  of 
two  Greek  words :  I.  metamelomai,  which  de- 
notes a  change  characterised  by  concern,  sor- 
row, and  regret  (2  Cor.  vii.  8),  and  hence  a 
change  of  feeling  and  purpose  (Matt,  xxi. 
20,  32)  ;  II.  metanoieo,  which  strictly  means, 
'  1  change  my  mind,'  whence  the  noun  meta- 
noia  means,  'change  of  mind'  (hi. 2, 4.  Apoc. 
ii.  3.  Roin.  ii.  4).  The  concern  denoted  by 
the  former  word  leads  to  the  change  of  heart 
intended  by  the  latter.  This  seems  to  be 
the  strict  meaning  of  the  two  terms,  which 
accordingly  give  regret  and  sorrow  arising 
from  pain  as  the  beginning,  and  a  thorough 
change  of  the  affections  as  the  completion  of 
repentance  (2  Cor.  vii.  9) ;  which,  however, 
for  its  perfect  state  requires,  as  the  outward 
sign  and  evidence  of  the  inward  grace, 
'  works  meet  for  repentance '  ( 10.  Acts  xxvi. 
20).  In  Hebrews  xii.  17,  Esau  is  said  to 
have  'found  no  place  of  repentance;'  that 
is,  his  change  of  mind  was  not  allowed  to 
produce  its  effect. 

REPETITIONS  (L.re,  and  peto,'I  seek')  in 
prayers  are  forbidden  by  Jesus.  The  original 
term,  battologeo,  which  occurs  only  in  Matt  vi. 
7,  is  very  rarely  found  in  profane  writers.  Pro- 
bably the  word  in  its  origin  may  be  imitative 
of  those  who  babble,  and  therefore  chatter  a 
great  deal  without  saying  much.  The  hea- 
th eu  are  not  the  only  parties  who  are  charge- 
able with  employing  in  prayer  many  idle 
words.  'Long  prayer'  was  offensive  to  Je- 
sus, especially  when  rehearsed  as  a  '  pre- 
tence' (Matthew  xxiii.  14).  The  prayer  on 
which  he  expressly  set  the  seal  of  his  appro- 
bation, consisted  only  of  six  words — '  God 
be  merciful  to  me,  a  (the)  sinner'  (Lnke 
xviii.  13);  and  the  form  of  prayer  which  he 
gave  when  asked  to  teach  his  disciples  how 
to  pray,  contains  only  a  few  simple  wishes 
and  petitions  (Matt.  vi.  9).  Not  voluble 
lips,  but  a  praying  heart;  not  a  'gift  in 
prayer,'  bnt  a  life  of  devotion,  is  acceptable 
in  the  sight  of  God. 

REPHAEL  (H.  God's  medicine),  a  son  of 
Shemaiah,one  of  the  temple  porters  (1  Ohron. 
xxvi.  7  ).  The  name  ( spelt  Raphael)  was  also 
given  to  one  of  the  seven  angels  that  were 
believed  to  '  stand  and  wait'  near  the  throne 
of  God,  in  readiness  to  execute  his  will.  See 
the  apocryphal  book  of  Tobit. 


REPHAIM  (H.  giants)— +et>  VoL  i  61S 
— a  name  given  in  2  Sam.  v.  18,  22 ;  xxhi 
13,  to  a  valley  called  *  the  valley  of  the  giants' 
in  Joshua  xv.  8,  and  connected,  in  xviii.  16, 
with  *  the  valley  of  the  son  of  Hinnom/  It 
ran  from  the  south-west  side  of  Mount  Mo- 
riah  to  Bethlehem.  It  was  celebrated  for  its 
fertility  (Is.  xrii.  5). 

REPLENISH  {L.re,  and  plenus,  'fall') 
'to  fill'  (Gen.  i.  28)  or  supply  abundantly 
(Is.  xxiii.  2). 

REPROBATE  (L.  re,  and  probus,  'good"), 
disapproved,  and  so  left  or  abandoned.  Thai 
Noble,  continuation  of  Grainger  (iii.  490), 
writes :  *  John,  Duke  of  Argyle,  the  patriotic 
reprobater  of  French  modes.'  The  figure  is 
taken  from  metallurgy,  reproba  petunia  in 
Latin  being  '  bad  money.'  The  correspond- 
ing Greek  word,  adokimos  (Rom.  L  28.  I  Cor. 
ix.  27.  2  Cor.  xiii.  5 — 7.  2  Tim.  iii.  8.  Tit 
i.  16.  Heb.  vi.  8),  is  also  used  originally  of 
coins,  denoting  such  as  are  not  of  port 
metal,  and  therefore  disapproved.  Accord- 
ingly, in  its  application  to  moral  and  spi- 
ritual matters,  the  word  denotes  that  which 
is  not  genuine,  not  sterling,  not  what  it  pre- 
tends to  be;  that  which  is  false,  hollow,  bad, 
base,  unfit,  useless. 

REPUTATION  (L.re,  and  puto, « I  think*), 
the  state  of  being  held  in  repute  or  honour. 
So  in  the  Greek,  entimos  (en,  'in,'  and  time, 
'  honour'),  signifies  literally  to  be  in  honour 
(Philipp.  ii.  29;  comp.  Lake  vii.  2,  'dear,-' 
xiv.  8, '  honourable ;'  1  Pet  ii.  4,  '  precious.' 
*  Made  himself  of  no  reputation/  in  Philipp. 
ii.  7,  stands  for  henoo,  from  kenos,  *  empty/ 
and  signifies  that  be  emptied  himself,  that 
is  of  his  divine  qualities.  Compare  'made 
void,'  in  Romans  iv.  1 4,  and  '  made  of  none 
effect,'  in  1  Cor.  i.  17  ;  ix.  15.   2  Cor.  ix.  8. 

REQUITE  (L.  re,  and  quit,  quiet?  quits. 
Comp.  '  quits,'  '  acquit '),  to  make  a  return 
of  good ;  found  in  1  Tim.  v.  4,  where  it  is 
literally  '  to  make  a  return  of  recompences,' 
that  is,  to  pay  back  parental  kindness. 

RE  SEN,  a  city  of  Assyria,  between  Nine- 
veh and  Calah,  which  some  have  identified 
with  Larissa  (Gen.  x.  12). 

RESTITUTION  (L.  re,  and  sto,  «I  put 
back,'  that  is,  'into  its  former  condition') 
represents  (Acts  iii.  21)  the  Greek  apokaus- 
tasis,  which  signifies  '  restoration,'  and  is 
used  by  Josephus  of  the  restoration  of  the 
Jewish  republic  by  Zerubbabel  (Antiq.  xi. 
3,  8;  iv.  6).  Some  think  that  Peter,  in  the 
single  passage  in  which  the  word  is  found 
in  the  New  Testament,  had  in  his  mind 
restoration  of  men  to  that  state  of  pristine 
innocence,  happiness,  and  glory,  in  which 
they  were  before  the  fall,  referring  to  this 
idea  Rom.  viii.  19,  seq.  Rev.  xxi.  1.  2  Pet  iii. 
13.  Others,  thinking  that  the  prophets 
spoke  not  of  a  literal  restoration,  but  a  time 
of  spiritual  greatness  and  felicity,  interpret 
the  word  somewhat  widely,  as  denoting  s 
state  of  elevated,  universal  happiness  as  a 
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consequence  of  obedience  to  God's  will ;  un- 
derstanding, not  so  much  a  strict  restitution 
to  any  former  condition,  as  the  consumma- 
tion of  the  Divine  plans  in  the  prevalence 
of  joy  and  peace  in  a  holy  mind. 

That  the  latter  conception  is  in  complete 
accordance  with  the  aim  and  spirit  of  the 
gospel,  cannot  be  questioned.  It  is  scarcely 
less  certain  that  among  the  Jews  of  the  first 
century  and  previously,  as  among  other  an- 
cient peoples,  an  idea  prevailed  mat  the  ge- 
neral procession  of  events  was  divided  into 
ages  or  periods  which  were  terminated  by 
great  and  sudden  catastrophes,  such  as  the 
Deluge,  which  had  been,  and  the  destruction 
of  the  earth  by  fire,  which  was  to  be  (2  Pet. 
ii.  4,  teq.).  With  this  view  was  connected 
an  expectation  that  the  coming  age,  the  age 
of  the  Messiah,  would  restore  to  the  world 
a  lost  good,  and  bring  back  a  golden  age. 
The  strictly  Hebrew  conception,  however, 
that  of  all  the  prophets,  placed  the  golden 
age  in  the  future,  apart  from  the  retrospective 
notions  of  mythology.    See  Regevbkation. 

Alexander  Von  Humboldt  informs  us  that 
the  Mexicans  recognised  four  great  revolu- 
tions of  nature  caused  by  the  four  elements. 
The  first  catastrophe  is  the  annihilation  of 
the  productive  faculty  of  the  earth ;  the  three 
others  are  owing  to  the  action  of  fire,  air,  and 
water.  After  each  destruction  mankind  was 
regenerated,  and  all  of  the  ancient  race  that 
did  not  perish  were  transformed  into  birds, 
monkeys,  or  fish.  These  transformations 
call  to  mind  the  traditions  of  the  East;  but 
in  the  system  of  the  Hindoos  the  ages  are  all 
terminated  by  inundations,  and  in  that  of  the 
Egyptians,  the  cataclysms  alternate  with  con- 
flagrations, and  men  save  themselves  some- 
times on  the  mountains,  and  at  other  times  in 
the  valleys.  The  cosmogony  of  the  Mexicans 
corresponds  with  that  of  the  people  of  Thi- 
bet, which  considers  the  present  as  the  fifth 
age.  After  the  destruction  of  the  fourth  sun, 
the  world  was  plunged  in  darkness  during 
five- and- tweuty  years.  Amid  this  profound 
obscurity,  ten  years  before  the  appearance 
of  the  fifth  sun,  mankind  was  regenerated. 
The  gods  at  that  period,  for  the  fifth  time, 
created  a  man  and  a  woman.  The  first  age  of 
5206  years,  which  corresponds  to  the  age  of 
justice  of  the  Hindoos,  was  by  the  Mexicans 
called  the  age  of  the  earth,  also  that  of  the 
giants.  The  first  generation  of  men  were 
destroyed  by  a  famine.  The  second  cycle 
comprised  4804  years.  This  is  the  age  of 
fire.  As  the  birds  alone  were  able  to  escape 
the  general  conflagration  caused  by  the  de- 
scent of  the  god  of  fire,  all  men  were  trans- 
formed into  birds  except  one  man  and  one 
woman,  who  saved  themselves  in  the  recess 
of  a  cavern.  The  third  is  the  age  of  wind 
or  air,  lasting  4010  years.  In  this  cycle  of 
tempests  two  men  only  survived  by  fleeing 
to  a  cavern.  The  fourth  cycle  is  the  age 
of  water,  of  4008  years,  at  the  end  of  which 


mankind  were  destroyed  by  a  great  inunda- 
tion. This  is  the  last  of  the  great  revolu- 
tions which  the  world  has  undergone.  Men 
were  transformed  into  fish,  except  one  man 
and  one  woman,  who  saved  themselves  in 
the  trunk  of  a  tree.  On  an  ancient  hiero- 
glyph, Matlalcueje,  the  goddess  of  water,  is 
seen  descending  to  earth,  while  Coxcox, 
the  Noah  of  the  Mexicans,  and  ms  wife 
Xochiquetzal,  are  seated  in  a  trunk  of  a  tree, 
covered  with  leaves  and  floating  amidst  the 
waters.  These  four  ages,  which  are  also 
designated  under  the  name  of  suns,  contain 
together  18,028  years;  that  is,  6000  years 
more  than  the  four  Persian  ages  desoribed 
in  the  Zend  Avesta. 

RESURRECTION,  the  Latin  representa- 
tive (more  properly  turrectio)  of  the  Greek 
atuutasu,  which  strictly  signifies  *  a  standing 
up/  the  idea  being  probably  derived  from 
the  way  in  which  corpses  were  deposited  in 
the  tombs  among  the  Jews ;  so  that  with  that 
people  a  return  to  life  would  literally  be  a 
rising  of  the  dead  person  so  as  to  stand 
erect.  Hence  in  its  origin,  '  resurrection ' 
is  essentially  connected  with  what  is  termed 
*  the  resurrection  of  the  body/  The  idea  of 
a  second  existence,  when  once  introduced 
into  the  Jewish  mind,  easily  accommodated 
itself  to,  if  it  did  not  seem  to  arise  out  of,  the 
opinions  held  of  the  state  of  the  dead,  sheol, 
the  dark  resting-place  of  the  shadows  of  the 
departed ;  for  the  depositing  in  the  family 
mausoleum  of  the  corpses  of  departed  rela- 
tives preserved  them  from  extinction,  and 
kept  'these  dead  bones'  ready  to  live  when 
the  inspiring  breath  came  oyer  them.  This 
inclination  to  believe  in  a  future  life  was 
encouraged  by  instances  of  restoration  to 
existence  found  in  the  Hebrew  history  (1 
Kings  xvii.  21.  2  Kings  iv.  34).  As  early 
as  Isaiah,  the  idea  of  rising  was  familiar  to 
the  Israelites  (Is.  xxvi.  14,  19 ;  comp.  Ezek. 
xxxvii.  5 — 10) ;  but  in  the  exile  at  Babylon 
the  Jews  found  a  conviction  of  a  state  of  ex- 
istence beyond  the  tomb,  which  formed  a  part 
of  the  popular  religion  there,  and  is  an  ele- 
ment of  the  system  of  Zoroaster  in  the  Zend 
Avesta  (Kleuker,  2nd  Part,  p.  128).  Accord- 
ingly, in  Daniel  the  idea  assumes  a  full  and 
definite  form,  involving  the  happiness  of 
holy,  and  the  punishment  of  wicked  Israel- 
ites (Dan.  xii.  1 — 3).  Bepeatedly,  in  con- 
sequence, does  the  belief  in  a  resurrection 
occur  in  the  apocryphal  books  (2  Maccab. 
vii.  9—23;  xii.  48—40 ;  xiv.  37),  and  in  the 
time  of  our  Lord  it  formed  a  part  of  the 
creed  of  the  Pharisees  and  of  the  people 
(Matt.  xxii.  24,  uq.  Johnxi.  24.  Acts  xxiii. 
6—8). 

'Resurrection'  does  not  of  necessity  in- 
volve what  is  commonly  meant  by  the  phrase 
'  another  or  a  future  life/  though  the  second 
conception  is  easily  evolved  out  of  the  first 
The  primary  import  of  '  resurrection/  as  ap- 
pears in  the  Greek,  is  '  standing  up/  that  is, 
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•a  return  to  life;'  so  is  it  used  in  Heb.  xi. 
85.  The  important  idea  of  the  perpetuation 
of  that  restored  being  is  an  appendage  to 
the  primary  signification.  Accordingly,  Jeans 
himself  adds,  '  Neither  can  they  die  any 
more  '  (Luke  xx.  86) ;  and  Paul  declares 
that  *  Christ,  being  raised  from  the  dead, 
dieth  no  more;  death  hath  no  more  domi- 
nion OTer  him'  (Rom.  vi.  0,  10).  Hence 
the  term  '  resurrection '  acquired  the  general 
idea  of  revival  to  endless  life  (Acts  i  22 ; 
ii.  31 ;  iv.  33  ;  xvii.  18.  Romans  i.  4 ;  vi.  5. 
1  Pet  i.  3 ;  iii.  21),  and  came  to  be  equiva- 
lent with  our  term,  '  a  future  state  of  being,' 

*  eternal  life/  as  a  continuation  of  our  pre- 
sent existence,  and  a  consequence  of  the 
high  spiritual  discipline  afforded  by  Jesus, 

*  the  author  and  giver  of  life '  (John  xi.  25. 
Philipp.  iii.  10,  1L).  However,  the  figure 
involved  in  the  word  '  resurrection '  is  found 
in  language  used  by  the  scriptural  writers 
even  after  the  full  idea  had  been  developed 
(1  Cor.  xv.  12,  $eq.).  Arising  out  of  these 
sensible  images  was  the  question, ( with  what 
body  do  they  come  V  which  Paul  has  under- 
taken to  answer  (35,  uq.)  ;  but  that  he  did 
not  hold  that  Ood,  in  giving  eternal  life,  was 
restricted  to  the  method  implied  in  the  lite- 
ral import  of  '  resurrection,'  is  clear  from 
1  Thess.  iv.  1 3,  uq.  Here,  too,  as  in  every 
other  point  whether  of  religious  or  secular 
knowledge,  facts  are  clear,  while  the  manner 
of  the  Divine  operation  in  producing  them 
is  involved  in  impenetrable  mystery.  The 
grub  passes  into  a  butterfly,  however,  not- 
withstanding our  ignorance  of  the  process. 
So  is  it  in  the  resurrection  of  the  dead. 

It  was  probably  because  they  forgot  that  of 
God's  manner  of  acting  finite  minds  can  know 
nothing,  that  the  Sadducees  (Matt  xxii.  23), 
as  well  as  some  professed  Christians  (2  Tim. 
ii  18),  denied  the  resurrection.  Preliminary 
to  the  establishment  in  the  world  of  the  king- 
dom of  the  Messiah,  there  was,  in  the  opi- 
nion of  the  Jews,  to  be  '  a  resurrection  of 
the  just'  (Luke  xiv.  14, 15).  This  is  figu- 
ratively called  in  the  Apocalypse,  '  the  first 
resurrection,'  in  which  none  but  Christians 
had  part  (xx.  4, 0 ;  comp.  Rom.  xi.  15).  The 
second  resurrection  is  described  in  Apoc.  xx. 
1],  teq.t  to  which  are  to  be  referred  those 
passages  in  the  New  Testament  which  speak 
of  the  resurrection  of  the  just  and  unjust, 
and  of  a  general  judgment  (John  v.  25—29. 
Acts  xxiv.  15.  Matthew  xxv.  31,  $eq.)t  the 
scenery  in  which  representations  was  well 
chosen  for  its  impressiveness,  but  now,  as 
the  mere  investment  of  great  ideas,  may  be 
beneficially  laid  aside  on  the  part  of  those 
whose  minds  have  outgrown  these  sensible 
limitations. 

REUBEN  (H.  vision  of  the  son),  the  first- 
born son  of  Jacob  by  Leah  (Gen.  xxix.  32), 
supplied  his  mother  with  the  fructifying  man- 
drakes (xxx.  14),  and  lay  with  Bilhah,  his 
father's  concubine  (xxxv.  22),  on  which  ac- 


count his  father  took  from  him  his  righto  of 
primogeniture  (xlix.  8, 4).  However,  he  res- 
cued his  brother  Joseph's  life  (xxxviLSl, 
82),  and  bewailed  his  lots  (29, 30 ;  xlii. »), 
and  went  with  Jacob  down  into  Egypt  (xtvi 
8).  He  had  four  sons  (9.  Exodus  vi  14), 
whose  descendants  are  mentioned  in  Nuns, 
xxvi.  5,  6.   1  Chron.  v.  1,  8 — 8. 

The  tribe  of  Reuben  was  the  second  (Judas 
being  the  first)  of  the  four  divisions  in  which 
the  twelve  tribes  in  the  wilderness  were  ss> 
shalled,  having  under  its  standard  8imeoa 
and  Oad  (Numbers  i.  5 ;  ii.  lO— 16 ;  x.  18— 
20).  At  the  Exodus  it  numbered  40,500  mas 
(i.  20,  21),  but  towards  the  end  of  the  wan- 
dering, only  43,700  (xxvi.  7).  The  tribe  ap- 
pears to  have  attained  distinction  (Dealer. 
xxxiii.  6).  In  consequence  of  its  pastoral 
pursuits  it  was  settled  on  the  east  of  Jordan, 
in  the  southern  district  of  the  land  of  Gi- 
lead,  the  kingdom  of  Sihon  (Numbers  xxxii. 
1—4,  teq. ;  xxxiv.  14,  15).  The  boundaries 
of  the  tribe  were,  on  the  east,  the  desert ;  om 
the  south,  the  Anion ;  on  the  west,  the  Dead 
sea,  so  far  as  the  Arnon ;  on  the  north,  the 
brook  Jazer,  which  separated  it  from  Gad 
(Josh.  xiii.  15—33).  After  having  aided  m 
the  conquest  of  Canaan,  they  took  up  their 
abode  in  their  territory,  and  built  an  altar 
near  the  Jordan,  ss  a  token  of  their  relation- 
ship with  the  other  tribes  (Josh.  xxii.  1—6, 
teq.).  They  joined  David  against  Saul  (1 
Chron.  xii.  37,  38),  and  defeated  the  Hsgar- 
ites,  with  their  allies  (v.  10,  sso.).  In  the 
days  of  Jehu  they  were  invaded  by  Hasad, 
king  of  Syria  (2  Kings  x.  82, 38),  and  under 
Pekah  they  were  carried  away  captive  by 
Tiglath-pileser  (xv.  29). 

REVEAL  (L.  re,  and  velum,  '  to  withdraw 
the  veil ')  represents  a  Hebrew  word,  galea, 
which  signifies  *  to  uncover '  (Lot.  xviii  7), 
'open'  (Psalms  cxix.  18),  and  so  'to  make 
known  what  is  hidden  or  secret*  (Amos  iii.  7). 
Similar  in  force  is  the  corresponding  Greek 
term,  apokalupto,  as  may  appear  from  Matt 
x.  26  ;  xi.  27.  Luke  xvii.  30.  2  Thess.  ii.  & 
Revelation,  as  spoken  of  in  Scripture,  is  va- 
rious. God  revealed  to  Samuel  the  coming 
of  Saul  (1  Samuel  ix.  15).  He  revealed  his 
secret  unto  his  servants  the  prophets  (Amos 
iii.  7 ;  comp.  Prov.  xx.  19.  Is.  xxii.  14)  in 
a  dream ;  in  a  vision  of  the  night  he  open- 
eth  ( uncovereth)  the  ears  of  men  (Job  xxxiii 
16;  xxxvi.  10).  God  revealed  himself  to 
8amuel  (1  Sam.  iii.  21). 

*  He  dUcovereth  deep  things  out  of  darkness. 
And  bringeth  out  to  light  the  shadow  of  death.' 
So*  xii.  22. 

'He  revealeth  the  deep  and  secret  things' 
(Dan.  ii.  22,  seq.).  By  Jesus  Christ  he  re- 
vealed his  will  to  man  (Lnke  ii.  82.  GaL  i 
12.  Ephes.  iii.  3).  The  Son  is  a  source  of 
revelation  as  well  as  the  Father  (Matt  ix. 
27.  Rev.  i.  1).  Things  hidden  from  the 
wise  are,  under  the  gospel,  revealed  ante 
babes  (Matt  xi  25).    The  thoughts  of  the 
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heart  are  mealed  through  the  gospel  (Luke 
ii.  85).  Revelation  sometimes  refers  to  the 
second  coming  of  the  Saviour  (2  Thessa- 
Ionian*  L  7.  1  Pet  i. 13).  The  same  Greek 
word  is  rendered  '  coming'  (1  Oor.  i.  7)  and 
'  appearing »  (1  Peter  L  7).  '  Revelation*  in 
1  Cor.  xiv.  6,  26,  means  a  making  the  on- 
known  known,  perhaps  under  a  divine  im- 
pulse, as  in  Gal.  ii.  2. 

The  general  idea  given  of  revelation  in 
Scripture  proceeds  on  the  fact  that  God,  who 
is  light,  is  the  source  of  all  knowledge,  wis- 
dom, and  goodness  to  man ;  and  in  mani- 
festing himself  to  his  creatures,  at  sundry 
times  and  in  divers  manners,  spake  in  times 

rt  unto  the  fathers  by  the  prophets,  and 
the  last  days  by  his  Son  (Heb.  i.  1,  2), 
and  also  showed  to  the  world  that  which 
may  be  known  of  him;  for  the  invisible 
things  of  him  from  the  foundation  of  the 
world  are  clearly  seen,  being  understood  by 
the  things  that  are  made,  even  his  eternal 
power  and  godhead  (Rom.  i.  19, 20).  Hence 
ail  things  are  of  God,  from  whom  cometh 
down  every  good  gift,  especially  that  wisdom 
which  is  from  above  (James  i.  17),  in 
contradistinction  to  that  wisdom  which  is 
earthly,  sensual,  and  devilish  (iii.  15,  teq.). 
These  last  words  express  the  contrast 
which  the  Bible  presents,  namely,  Divine 
wisdom  and  earthly ;  that  which  is  from 
above,  and  that  which  is  from  below.  The 
scholastic  distinction  of  revealed  and  natural 
wisdom,  or  supernatural  and  rational,  ordi- 
nary and  extraordinary,  it  knows  not  As 
little  does  it  restrict  the  Divine  operation  to 
one  particular  mode.  All  true  light  is  from 
God  (1  John  i.  5).  All  real  knowledge  is  a 
revelation,  whether  derived  through  a  pro- 
phet, deduced  from  the  heavens  (Ps.  xix.), 
or  made  known  in  the  heart  of  babes  and 
sucklings  (viii.  2.  Matt  xxi.  16).  God's 
revelations  have  been  progressive  and  con- 
tinuous. Beginning  in  the  garden  of  Eden, 
they  have  not  yet  come  to  a  termination.  Of 
the  chief  of  these  revelations  the  Bible  is  the 
record.  There  we  see  what  was  begun  in 
Abraham  completed  in  Christ  Two  thou- 
sand years  were  occupied  in  making  known 
to  the  world  the  grand  doctrine  of  the  Divine 
paternity.  More,  perhaps,  than  a  period  of 
similar  length  will  have  been  requisite  to 
work  that  humanising  and  elevating  truth 
into  the  hearts  of  men  and  the  institutions 
of  society.  This,  however,  is  the  great  pro- 
cess which  a  Christian  Providence  is  now 
carrying  forward.  When  that  blessed  change 
shall  have  been  consummated,  then  will 
God's  kingdom  have  fully  come,  and  all  the 
families  of  the  earth  be  blessed  in  faithful 
Abraham.  Meanwhile,  great  and  marked 
stages  of  the  process  can  be  discovered 
which  afford  a  stay  to  faith,  an  impulse  to 
hope,   and    an  encouragement   to  charity. 

S~    Abraham,  was  revealed  monotheism ;  by 
Met,  the  law;  by  the  prophets,  moral  su- 


premacy; by  Jesus  Christ,  eternal  as  the 
result  of  spiritual  life.  Revelation  is  thus 
allied  with  distinguished  individuals;  its 
essence  is  in  their  high  qualities;  its  his- 
tory is  to  be  elicited  from  what  they  thought, 
said,  and  did.  The  substance  of  revelation 
is,  in  consequence,  easy  to  be  ascertained; 
but  the  moment  we  go  beyond  what  is  un- 
covered and  made  known,  by  inquiring  into 
the  manner  in  which  God  revealed  his  will, 
and  endeavouring  to  discover  the  point  of 
union  between  the  mind  of  God  and  that  of 
man,  to  trace  the  operation  of  one  on  the 
other,  to  describe  their  respective  states,— 
that  moment  we  find  ourselves  in  the  midst 
of  darkness,  for  we  are  trenching  on  those 
secret  things  which  belong  to  God  (D enter, 
xxix.  29).  See  Cbbatiob,  Dbbams,  Ivspi- 
batiov,  Pbophxt,  Rxasov,  Spibit. 

REVENGE  (F.  vengar,  L.  vindicart,  'to 
claim,'  '  assert  a  claim/  and  so  *  to  punish'), 
as  the  return  of  *  evil  for  evil/  is  expressly 
forbidden,  for  punishment  belongs  to  God 
(Romans  xii.  19).  The  injunction  was  ad- 
dressed to  individuals  who  are  to  '  overcome 
evil  with  good'  (21) ;  but  in  the  degree  in 
which  the  oommand  is  obeyed, will  no  other 
than  educational  and  remedial  measures  be 
justifiable  on  the  part  of  society  in  its  aggre- 
gate capacity,  which,  hitherto  being  given  to 
revenge  rather  than  to  training,  has  wasted 
life  and  happiness  on  a  terrific  scale,  and 
made  the  very  ills  which  it  undertook  to  cure. 

REVERENCE  (L.rtt*reor, '  I  fear*)  stands 
for  a  Hebrew  word  signifying  *  to  bow  down' 
(Exodus  xi.  8),  and  so  *  to  pay  respect,1  or 
'worship,'  'do  obeisance'  (2  Kings  v.  18. 
Gen.  xxxvii.  10.  Lev.  xxvL  1.  1  Chron.  xvi. 
29).  Bending  the  body  in  the  East  was, 
and  is,  an  ordinary  mode  of  showing  respect, 
the  degree  of  inclination  marking  the  inten- 
sity of  the  feeling;  so  that  prostration  was 
the  most  complete  homage.  'Reverence' 
also  stands  (Psalms  lxxxix.  7;  oomp.  oxi.  9, 
'  reverend ')  for  a  word  whose  proper  mean- 
ing is  'to  fear*  (Gen.  xviii.  15.  Exod.  L  17. 
Is.  viL  25).  '  Reverence '  in  Heb.  xii.  2c\ 
represents  a  Greek  term  signifying  '  shame- ' 
facedness*  (1  Tim.  ii.  19).  In  Ephes.v.  83, 
it  strictly  signifies  '  to  fear.'  Comp.  Matt  x. 
26.   Mark  iv.  41.  Acta  v.  26. 

REZIN,  king  of  Syria  (Damascus),  formed 
an  alliance  with  Pekah,  king  of  Israel,  against 
Judah  in  the  reign  of  Ah  ax,  whose  territories 
be  invaded,  and  took  Elath,  but  eould  not 
subdue  Jerusalem.  He  was  slain  by  Tiglath- 
pileser,  whose  aid  Abas  had  invoked  (2  Kings 
xv.  87 ;  xvi.  6.  Is.  vii). 

REZON,  son  of  Eliadah,  flying  from  his 
master,  the  king  of  Zobah,  founded  a  king- 
dom in  Damascus,  in  the  age  of  David  and 
Solomon  (1  Kings  xL  28,  *t*>).  Hezion, 
mentioned  in  xv.  18,  has  been  thought  to 
be  the  same  person,  the  difference  in  the 
name  having  arisen  from  a  corruption  of 
the  text 
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BHEGIDM,  now  REGOIO,  a  set-port  at 
the  tooth-western  extremity  of  Italy,  in  the 
•traits  of  Messina,  famous  as  the  Seylla  and 
Charybdis  of  the  ancients,  through  which 
navigation  wts  dangerous  (Acts  xxviiL  13). 

BHODE8,  now  BHODIS,  a  pleasant  and 
fruitful  itltnd  in  the  Mediterranean,  lying 
est  the  south-western  point  of  Asia  Minor 


(Oarit).  The  eapital  of  me  i 
the  north-eastern  extremity,  had  a  good  hart 
hour,  where  stood  the  famous  Colossus,  which 
was  an  image  of  Apollo,  or  die  sun.  The 
cuts,  two  Bhodian  coins  (from  'Spcmheim 
De  Pnrat  Numis.,'  277),  exhibit  a  view  or 
this  '  God  of  Day/  under  whose  special  pro- 
tection the  island  was;  also  of  what  may  be 


1  the  arms  or  insignia  of  the  oity,  whieh 
the  reader  will  see  are  not  rotes.  8panheim 
is  of  opinion  that  they  represent  the  ba- 
Uuttia,  or  flowers  of  the  pomegranate. 

RIBLAH  (H.  quarrel),  a  city  of  Syria 
(Hamath),  on  the  northern  boundaries  of 
Canaan  (Numb.  xxxiv.  11.  2  Kings  xxiii. 
93.  Jer.  xxxix.  0),  lying  on  the  road  which 
went  from  Babylon  to  Palestine.  The  place 
now  called  Bablah  was  in  modern  times  first 
seen  by  Buckingham,  in  1816. 

BIMMON  (H.  elevated,  or  a  pomegranate), 
the  name  of  several  places  in  Scripture,  as, 
I.  a  town  on  the  borders  of  Palestine,  towards 
Edom  (Joshua  xv.  21,  82) ;  II.  a  rock  near 
Gibea  ( Judges  xx.  45, 47) ;  III.  a  town  in 
Zebulnn  (Josh.  xix.  13 ;  comp.  1  Chronicles 
%i77). 

The  name  was  borne  also  by  a  Syrian  di- 
vinity (2  Kings  ▼.  18).  8ome,  deriving  the 
word  from  a  term  meaning  '  to  be  high,'  hold 
mat  Bimmon  denotes  *  god  most  high '  like 
the  Zens  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  Jupiter  of 
the  Romans.  Others,  taking  another  mean- 
ing, namely  *  pomegranate,'  hold  that  the 
reference  is  to  Venus,  to  whom  that  fruit  was 
consecrated.  Others,  however,  prefer  the  sun, 
of  whieh  the  pomegranate  was  a  symbol. 


RINGS  (T.)  is  a  word  which  stands,  L 
for  the  Hebrew  gov  (Ezek.  i.  18,  where  the 
'  outer  circle '  or  tire  of  a  wheel  is  meant; 
comp.  'hoop'  and  the  Lat  annulus),  which, 
denoting  a  protuberant,  bulging,  or  circular 
form  (comp.  giebous,  *  the  gibbous  moon '), 
is  in  the  Scriptures  rendered  '  brows,*  '  eye- 
brows '  (Levit  xiv.  9),  'boss'  (Job  xr.  26), 
<  back '  (Ps.  oxxix.  8).  II.  GoJdoeU  the  root 
of  which  signifies  *  to  roll/  *  to  be  round,' 
and  hence  'to  revolve/  as  'folding  doors' 
(1  Kings  vi.  34),  but  in  Cant  t.  14,  is  ren- 
dered *  rings :' 

'  Hii  handt  an  at  gold  lines  let  with  beryl;* 


where,  evidently,  finger -rings  ar 

III.  Tabagath,  from  a  root  signifying  *  to 
make  an  impression'  as  by  intaglio  (hence 
the  noun  denotes  *  stamped  money'),  pro- 
perly means  '  a  signet'  (Gen.  xli.  42).  This 
also  was  a  finger-ring  (Esth.  iii.  20),  and  was 
employed  as  we  now  use  our  signatures  or 
sign  our  names,  that  is,  to  attest  a  fact  or  give 
authority  to  a  person  (12 ;  viii.  2, 8),  though 
it  was  alto  worn  as  an  ornament  (Is.  iii.  21). 

IV.  Nekoom,  whioh  Fiirst,  from  a  root  signi- 
fying '  to  bind,'  ssys  signifies  '  a  ring,'  neck- 
lace,  or  ornament,  both  for  the  ears  and  the 
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nose ;  in  Syriac,  umamo.  The  general  sig- 
nification seems  to  be,  'a  decoration'  (Pro v. 
zxv.  12)  either  for  the  ear  (Judges  viii.  24, 
23.  Job  xlii.  11 )  or  the  nose,  the  latter  ap- 
plication being  made  more  pointed  by  the 
addition  of  the  word  aph,  '  nose '  (Pro?,  xi. 
32.  Esek.  xvi.  12).  From  Judg.  viii.  24, 25, 
it  appears  that  the  wearing  of  ear-rings  by 


men  was  characteristic  of  the  Ishmaelitea. 
There  was  obviously  something  peculiar  in 
the  usage.  On  the  Egyptian  monuments  we 
frequently  see  native  women  with  ear-rings, 
but  not  men ;  while  some  foreigners,  such 
as  negro  captives  (Osburn's  *  Ancient  Egypt,' 
p.  82),  and  the  Zidonians  (0 shorn,  p. 
106),  were  accustomed  to  wear  ear-rings. 


ZID01T1AH   CAPTIYS. 


Other  nations  of  Canaan  were,  however, 
without  that  ornament,  as  appears  from  these 
▼lews  of  Philistine  warriors  and  accoutre- 


ments, taken  from  Osbnrn's  highly  useful 
volume  just  referred  to. 
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PHILISTIHX    CAPTAIX. 

That  female  Israelites  were  accustomed  to 
wear  nose-rings  is  dear  from  Isaiah  iii.  21, 
In  the  original,  jewel  of  the  note.  The  exact 
form  of  these  ornaments  it  is  not  important, 
and  perhaps  not  possible,  to  ascertain.  The 
ensuing  is  now  worn  in  the  East  suspended 


from  the  cartilage  which  divides  the  nose 
Into  the  two  nostrils. 
Another  form  it  a  aid  to  be  indicative  of 


o 


maidenhood,  being  worn  by  girls  from  six 
years  and  upwards.  A  third  was  affixed  by 
the  accepted  suitor  in  the  nose  of  his  in- 
tended bride,  and  thus  became  the  sign 
and  seal  of  plighted  troth.  As  such  it  is 
spoken  of  in  Ezekiel  (xvi.  12).  This  also 
was  the  present  made  by  Abraham's  mes- 
senger when  he  betrothed  Rebekah  on  be- 
half of  his  young  master,  Isaac  (Gen.  xxiv. 
22;  compare  47,  where,  in  the  original,  it 


BIN 

is  expressly  said,  *  I  put  the  ring  upon  1 
noes');  so  that  when  Laban  saw  the*  no 
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ting  and  bracelets/  he  knew  that  his 

was  affianced,  and  proceeded  to  show  doe 
courtesy  to  the  representative  of  his  future 
brother-in-law  (80). 

Of  such  a  transaction  as  an  espousal  a 
ring  was  an  appropriate  token.  Considered 
as  terminating  in  itself,  a  ring  was  a  symbol 
of  unending  fidelity.  Accordingly,  it  denoted 
eternity  among  the  Hindoos,  Persians,  and 
Egyptians;  and  Brama,  as  the  creator  of  the 
world,  bears  a  ring  in  his  hand  (Bohlen's 
Ind.  i.  202).  Dschemid  also,  who  mads 
known  the  solar  year,  is  said  to  have  intro- 
duced the  use  of  the  ring.  The  Egyptian 
priests  in  the  temple  of  the  creative  Phthe, 
represented  the  year  under  the  form  of  a 
ring  made  of  a  serpent  having  its  tail  in  its 
mouth. 

A  ring  is  also  in  itself  a  bond,  something 
united  by  its  two  extremities  (comp.  O.  on- 
autos).  As  such,  it  appropriately  symbolised 
a  bond  or  engagement — a  chain.  In  the  figu- 
rative sense  of  a  bond  or  chain,  the  *H*g 
may  have  been  used  in  betrothment  and  in 
marriage ;  a  meaning  which  is  more  proba- 
ble, because  more  seemly,  than  thai  which 
is  assigned  by  those  who  hold  thai  in  es- 
pousals the  ring  denoted  the  acquisition  of 
the  wife  as  the  husband's  property,  an  inter- 
pretation which  is  rather  discredited  than 
enforced  by  the  fact  that  rings  were  put  into 
the  nose  of  cattle  when  first  purchased,  or 
in  order  to  have  them  in  due  subjection 
(2  Kings  xix.  28.  Job  xli.  2.  Is.  xxxvii.  29. 
Eiek.  xxix.  4 ;  xxxviii.  4.  Amos  iv.  2). 

The  ring  of  espousals  presented  to  Bebe- 
kah  occasioned  some  difficulty  to  T-m- 
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tators,  probably  on  the  untenable  ground 
that  the  wearing  of  nose-rings  by  females  is 
alien  from  our  customs  and  disturbing  to 
oar  feeling  of  propriety.  Luther,  in  his 
translation,  evades  the  difficulty.  Geddes 
renders  (Qen.  xxiv.  22),  *  He  took  a  golden 
pendant  and  put  it  on  her  face ;'  adding  in 
a  note,  *  It  was  an  ornament  suspended 
sometimes  to  the  ear,  sometimes  to  the  nose, 
said  sometimes  on  the  forehead/  More  cor- 
rect in  his  comment  is  Wellbeloved,  who, 
translating  thus,  'The  man  took  a  golden 
ring  and  put  it  on  her  face,'  remarks,  *  The 
golden  ring  here  mentioned  was  not,  as  the 
common  English  version  renders  it,  an  ear- 
ring; it  was  an  ornament  for  the  nose,  a 
note -ring,  such  as  is  to  this  day  universally 
worn  by  young  women  of  Arabia  and  Persia, 
suspended  to  one  of  the  nostrils.  The  Arab 
women,  says  Dr.  Russell,  wear  a  large  ring 
of  gold  or  silver  pendant  from  the  nose,  the 
cartilage  on  one  side  being  pierced  for  that 
purpose ;  it  is  usually  the  external  cartilage 
of  die  right  nostril.  I  have  seen  some  of 
the  rings  of  at  least  an  inch  and  a-half  in 
diameter.  Winer  speaks  of  them  as  from 
two  to  three  inches  in  diameter.  La  Roque 
describes  them  as  made  not  only  of  gold  and 
silver,  but  of  tin,  lead,  or  copper,  and  of  a 
sise  so  large  as  to  encompass  the  month' 
(Wellbeloved's  ( Translation  of  the  Bible'). 
The  general  custom,  on  the  part  of  Eastern 
females,  to  wear  nose-rings  is  well  esta- 
blished. Such  is  the  opinion  held  by  Winer, 
who  cites  the  authority  of  Chardin,  Arvieux, 
Biippell,  etc.,  adding,  that  from  the  Mishna 
it  appears  the  Jewish  women  on  the  sabbath 
wore  not  nose  but  ear  rings ;  that  the  prac- 
tice of  wearing  nose-rings  has  been  found 
among  the  aboriginals  of  the  Western  conti- 
nent; that  the  learned  and  accurate  Bus- 
seger,  in  his  Eastern  travels,  met  with  a  few 
instances  of  such  ornaments  being  worn  by 
men.  Among  the  Arab  women  the  nose- 
ring is  held  in  high  price,  and  it  is  said  that 
men  have  a  peculiar  pleasure  in  kissing  fe- 
male lips  through  it  (see  also  Rosenmul- 
ler*s  (Morgenland,f  i.  106). 

Wilkinson,  in  his  laborious  and  trust- 
worthy volumes,  informs  us  ('  Manners  and 
Customs  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians,'  iii.  871, 
*•?.)  that  Egyptian  women  wore  many  rings, 
sometimes  two  and  three  on  the  same  finger; 
the  left  was  considered  the  hand  peculiarly 
privileged  to  bear  those  ornaments;  and  it 
is  remarkable  that  its  third  finger  was  deco- 
rated with  a  greater  number  than  any  other, 
and  was  considered  by  them  as  the  ring- 
finger.  There  is  no  evidence  of  its  having 
been  so  honoured  in  the  marriage  ceremony, 
which  however  is  not  improbable,  the  rather 
as  we  learn  from  a  passage  in  Pliny  (xxxiii. 
4)  that  on  being  betrothed,  the  future  spouse 
had  an  iron  ring  without  a  gem  put  on 
her  finger.  Some  rings  were  simple ;  others 
were  mads  with  a  scarabssus,  or  an  engraved 


stone;  and  they  were  occasionally  in  the 
form  of  a  snail,  a  knot,  a  snake,  or  soma 
fancy  device.  They  were  mostly  of  gold. 
8ilver  rings  are  occasionally  met  with. 
Bronze  was  seldom  used  for  rings.  Soma 
have  been  discovered  of  iron,  but  ivory  and 
blue  porcelain  were  the  materials  of  which 
those  worn  by  the  lower  classes  were  usually 
made 

The  ear-rings  mostly  worn  by  Egyptian 
ladies  were  large  round  hoops  of  gold,  or 
made  up  of  six  rings  soldered  together. 
Sometimes  an  asp  whose  body  was  of  gold, 
set  with  precious  stones,  was  worn  by  per- 
sons of  rank ;  but  it  is  probable  that  this 
emblem  of  majesty  was  usually  oonfined  to 
members  of  the  royal  family. 

In  the  New  Testament  rings  are  men- 
tioned twice — as  tokens  either  of  joy  (Luke 
xv.  22),  or  opulence  and  distinction  (James 
ii.  2).  The  words  employed  in  the  original 
show  that  finger-rings  were  meant 

In  the  early  Christian  church,  a  finger 
(annulut  pronubus,  *  ring  of  troth')  ring  was 
given  by  the  male  to  the  female  as  a  token 
and  proof  of  her  betrothment.  Pope  Nicho- 
las (A.D.  860),  in  the  account  which  he 
gives  of  the  ceremonies  used  in  the  Roman 
church,  says,  'In  the  espousals,  the  man 
first  presents  the  woman  whom  he  betrothes 
with  the  arm  or  espousal  gifts ;  and  among 
these,  he  puts  a  ring  on  her  finger/  This 
ring,  which  may  be  traced  back  to  the  time 
of  Tertullian,  appears  to  have  come  into  the 
Christian  church  from  Roman  usage,  though 
the  Oriental  ring  of  betrothment  may  have 
been  the  origin  of  both.  The  espousal  after- 
wards became  the  marriage  ring.  According 
to  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  the  ring  was  given, 
not  as  an  ornament,  but  as  a  seal  to  signify 
the  woman's  duty  in  preserving  the  goods  of 
her  husband,  because  the  care  of  the  house 
belongs  to  her  (Bingham's  ( Antiquities  of 
the  Christian  Church,'  vtt.  200,  **?.).  The 
symbolical  import  of  the  *  wedding  ring/ 
under  the  spiritual  influence  of  Christianity, 
naturally  came  to  comprise  the  general  idea 
of  wedded  fidelity  in  all  the  width  and  im- 
portance of  its  application  (Bishop  Jeremy 
Taylor's  'Wedding  Ring'). 

Rings  were  also  worn  by  Hebrew  females 
on  the  ankles  as  an  ornament  to  the  feet 
They  were  of  metal,  horn,  and  ivory,  and  as 
the  wearers  walked,  made  a  clinking  noise 
(comp.  the  creaking  of  new,  dry  shoes), 
which  combined  with  an  affected,  mincing 
gait,  to  make  a  female  noticeable,  indicate 
her  self-satisfaction,  and  gratify  her  vanity. 
The  effect  was  increased  by  an  ornamental 
chain  fastened  from  one  ankle  to  the  other. 
This  custom,  alluded  to  by  Isaiah  (iii  18, 
20),  was  not  confined  to  the  Eastern  world 
nor  ancient  times.  See,  for  rings  worn  on 
the  arm,  Bbacilxts,  Vol.  I.  p.  200. 

RIZPAH  (H.  externum),  a  daughter  of 
Aiah,  and  a  concubine  of  king  Saul,  to  whom 
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■he  bore  two  sons,  Armoni  and  Mephibo- 
aheth.  These  young  men  and  five  sons  of 
Michel,  Saul's  daughter,  David,  influenced 
probably  by  political  considerations,  deli- 
vered up  to  the  vengeance  of  the  Gibeonites, 
who  hanged  them  (2  8am.  xxi.  8, 9).  This 
sanguinary  proceeding  gave  occasion  to  one 
of  the  most  touching  instances  of  motherly 
love,  which  we  set  down  in  the  words  of  the 
historian :  *  And  Bizpah  took  sackcloth  and 
spread  it  for  her  upon  the  rock,  from  the 
beginning  of  harvest  until  water  dropped 
upon  them  (the  corpses)  out  of  heaven,  and 
suffered  neither  the  birds  of  the  air  to  rest 
on  them  by  day,  nor  the  beasts  of  the  field 
by  night'  (10).  Thus,  under  Ood's  provi- 
dence, is  darkness  always  relieved  by  light, 
and  frightful  crimes  call  forth  lovely  virtues. 
Bizpah's,  however,  is  a  mixed  character.  Her 
position  as  a  concubine  must  not  be  judged 
of  by  our  modem  ideas.  Yet  if  in  this  cha- 
racter she  fails  to  excite  our  esteem,  she 
incurs  our  blame  or  pity  when  we  find  that 
the  was  unohaste  with  Abner  (iii.  7 ;  comp. 
xvi.  21),  though  the  latter  may  have  used 
some  constraint  in  order  to  promote  political 
views.  On  the  whole,  Bizpah  seems  to  be 
one  of  those  characters  who  are  greater  in 
emotion  than  in  act,  and  who  sully  the  finest 
feelings  by  unworthy  deeds.  The  blame  lies 
chiefly  in  education.  Where  nature  has  been 
most  bountiful,  man  should  employ  roost 
care.  Affluence  of  feeling  requires  for  its 
guidance  extraordinary  strength  of  intellect 
Self-government  in  union  with  ignorance 
and  strong  emotions  is  impossible,  and  yet 
without  self-government  strong  emotions  can 
hardly  fail  to  be  a  curse. 

ROMAN  denotes  one  of  the  Roman  nation 
or  empire  generally  (John  xL  48.  Acts  xxv. 
16) — a  citizen  of  Rome,  though  by  birth  a 
foreigner  (xvi.  21,  37,  88;  xxii.  25—29; 
xxiii.  27).     See  Citizen. 

The  Roman  power  was  established  in 
Judea  by  Pompey  (A.  C.  68),  who,  availing 
himself  of  disputes  between  Hyrcanus,  the 
high-priest,  and  Aristobulus,  *  King  of  the 
Jews/  and  under  the  pretext  of  interposing  in 
a  friendly  spirit  for  the  settlement  of  differ- 
ences and  the  restoration  of  peace,  was  led  from 
one  step  to  another  until  at  last  he  found 
or  made  a  reason  for  besieging  Jerusalem. 
Internal  dissensions  effectually  aided  the 
Soman  arms.  The  city  fell.  A  horrible 
carnage  ensued.  Rather  than  be  subject  to 
the  cruelties  inflicted  by  the  conquerors, 
many  persons  threw  themselves  headlong 
from  the  walls;  others  set  their  abodes  on 
fire,  and  perished  in  the  flames ;  the  priests 
who,  in  the  midst  of  the  scenes  of  horror, 
continued  to  perform  the  sacred  rites,  were 
slaughtered  before  the  altar,  and  their  blood 
was  mingled  with  that  of  the  sacred  victims. 
The  most  severe  trial  for  the  faithful  among 
the  chosen  people  was  the  profanation  of 
the  sanctuary,  for  Pompey  penetrated  into 


'  the  holy  of  holies,'  which  legally  could  be 
entered  only  by  the  high-priest  once  a  year. 
The  victorious  soldier,  however,  did  not 
touch  any  of  the  sacred  utensils,  nor  even 
the  treasure  of  the  temple,  which  amounted 
to  two  thousand  talents.  The  next  day  he 
ordered  the  sanctuary  to  be  purified,  and  the 
sacred  rites  to  be  resumed.  Aristobulus, 
after  a  reign  of  six  years,  was  conducted  to 
Rome.  The  conquest  of  Jerusalem  appears 
to  have  probably  taken  place  on  the  10th  of 
the  month  Tisri  (September — October),  the 
day  of  Atonement  By  this  conquest  Judea 
again  lost  her  independence;  the  kingdom 
of  the  Asmonsans  was  changed  into  an  eth- 
narchy  tributary  to  the  Romans.  Pompey 
restored  the  priesthood  to  Hyrcanus,  but 
forbad  him  to  wear  the  diadem ;  and  Hyr- 
canus had  no  higher  title  than  that  of  eth- 
narob  (chief  of  the  people).  He  was  com- 
pelled to  pay  tribute,  to  demolish  the  walls 
of  Jerusalem,  to  surrender  to  the  Romans  all 
the  cities  that  had  belonged  to  Syria,  and  to 
rebuild  certain  places  destroyed  by  his  pre- 
decessors. 

Gabinius,  proconsul  of  Syria  (A.C.  07), 
taking  occasion  from  new  feuds  in  the  royal 
family,  interfered,  and,  while  he  confirmed 
Hyrcanus  in  the  pontificate,  introduced  such 
changes  as  made  the  government  aristocra- 
tical,  dividing  the  country  into  five  districts, 
each  of  which  was  to  be  governed  by  a  grand 
council ;  the  seats  of  the  five  governments, 
independent  of  each  other,  were  Jerusalem, 
Jericho,  Gadara,  Amathus,  and  Sepphoris. 

In  the  year  04  A.  C,  Gabinius  was  replaced 
by  Crassus,  whose  cupidity  surpassing  that 
of  his  predecessors,  he  plundered  the  temple 
in  order  to  procure  resources  for  his  •war 
against  the  Parthians. 

Cesar  having  become  master  of  Borne  (49 
A.C.),  gave  liberty  to  Aristobulus,  in  order 
that  he  might  make  him  serviceable  in  Syria 
against  Pompey.  The  deposed  king  perished 
by  poison. 

After  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  (48  A.C.) 
and  the  tragical  end  of  Pompey,  Cessar,  con- 
firming Hyrcanus  in  the  priesthood,  and  per- 
mitting him  to  repair  the  fortifications  of 
Jerusalem,  made  the  wily  Antipater  procu- 
rator of  Judea,  and  conferred  on  him  the 
dignity  of  Roman  citizenship.  He  also  re- 
stored the  former  constitution  of  the  state, 
and,  having  made  his  relative  Sextus  Cutsar 
governor  of  Syria,  set  out  for  Pontile.  The 
death  of  Cesar  (44  A.  C.)  threw  Judea  into 
new  troubles  that  were  brought  to  an  end  by 
the  battles  of  Philippi  and  Actium,  which  led 
to  the  establishment  of  the  imperial  power 
under  Augustus,  and  secured  Herod  in  pos- 
session of  the  crown  of  Judea  (see  Ham  on). 
That  brutal  tyrant  was  succeeded  on  the 
throne  by  Archelaus  (see  the  article),  who, 
on  occasion  of  the  publio  festivities  with 
which  he  was  received  in  the  capital,  after 
making  great  promises,  declared  that  he  had 
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no  power  even  to  accept  the  title  of  King  till 
his  succession  had  been  confirmed  by  Au- 
gustus—eo  completely  had  the  proud  Judea 
become  a  dependency  of  Rome.  Archelaus, 
however,  had  a  competitor  in  his  brother 
Antipas.  Both  went  to  Rome  in  order  to 
prefer  and  maintain  their  claims.  In  their 
absence  the  country  became  the  scene  of 
great  disorders.  A  bloody  struggle  took 
place  between  the  Jews  aud  the  Roman  troops. 
Anarchy  prevailed  in  the  land  (3  A.  D.). 
Judas,  son  of  Ezechias,  whom  Herod  had 
put  to  death,  seized  8epphoris  and  spread 
terror  throughout  Galilee.  A  band  of  rob- 
bers led  by  Simon,  a  former  slave  of  Herod, 
took  the  castle  of  Jericho,  which  he  plun- 
dered and  set  on  fire.  A  shepherd,  named 
Athronges,  usurped  the  tide  of  king,  and, 
aided  by  his  four  brothers,  ravaged  the  coun- 
try, setting  at  defiance  both  the  troops  of 
Herod  and  of  Rome.  It  was  only  by  vigor- 
ous measures  and  terrible  punishments  that 
Varus,  the  Roman  general,  succeeded  in  sup- 
pressing the  disturbances. 

While  the  two  rival  princes  were  making 
their  appeal  to  Cesar,  he  was  entreated  by 
Jews  deputed  from  Jerusalem,  and  others 
residing  in  Rome,  to  abolish  royalty  and 
annex  Judea  to  the  province  of  Syria.  The 
emperor  gave  a  decision  whioh  almost  en- 
tirely confirmed  the  will  of  Herod.  Arche- 
laus received  a  moiety  of  the  kingdom,  with 
the  title  of  Ethnarch;  this  portion  compre- 
hended Judea,  Idumaea,  and  Samaria,  and 
produced  six  hundred  talents,  equal  to  about 
£120,000,  a  year.  Augustus  promised  to 
give  him  the  title  of  King,  if  he  rendered 
himself  worthy  of  the  honour.  Antipas  was 
named  Tetrarch  of  Galilee  and  Per® a,  with 
a  revenue  of  two  hundred  talents.  Philip  be- 
came Tetrarch  of  Batansa,  Trachonitis,  Au- 
ranitis,and  Banias — provinces  which  brought 
bim  one  hundred  talents.  Salome  received 
the  cities  which  Herod  had  destined  for  her, 
and  besides,  Augustus  gave  her  the  palace 
of  Ascalon ;  her  annual  income  amounted  to 
sixty  talents.  The  cities  Gerasa,  Gadara, 
and  Hippos,  inhabited  by  Greeks,  were 
joined  to  8yria.  Two  daughters  of  Herod, 
Boxana  and  Salome,  were  married,  with  large 
dowries,  to  the  sons  of  Pheroras. 

The  sons  of  Herod  distinguished  their 
reigns  by  the  foundation  or  embellishment 
of  several  cities.  Archelaus  drew  on  himself 
general  hatred  by  his  tyranny  and  by  his  con- 
tempt of  the  national  laws  and  customs.  He 
was  deposed  by  Augustus,  and  banished  to 
Vienne  in  Gaul  (6  or  7  A.  D.).  Coponins,  a 
Roman  knight,  was  sent  (7  A.  D.)  as  governor 
into  Judea.  At  the  same  time,  P.  S.  Quiri- 
nus,  who  had  just  been  appointed  procon- 
sul of  Syria,  was  commissioned  by  the  em- 
peror to  make  a  general  census  of  the  former 
country.  This  unheard-of  operation  was 
most  offensive  to  the  people,  who,  being  in 
general  opposed  to  any  plan  of  numbering, 
VoL  II. 


were  specially  hostile  to  a  proceeding  which 
involved  a  valuation  of  property,  implied 
subjection  to  a  foreign  yoke,  and  was  pre- 
liminary to  an  imposition  of  taxes.  Two 
persons,  availing  themselves  of  the  general 
discontent,  raised  a  tumult — Judas  the  Gau- 
lonite,  called  also  the  Galilean,  and  the  Pha- 
risee Zadok.  The  influence  of  the  high-priest 
Joazar  favoured  the  Romans.  Yet  the  two 
agitators  gathered  around  themselves  nu- 
merous partisans,  who  at  a  later  period  bore 
the  name  of  Zealots.  At  the  moment  the 
revolt  was  suppressed  (Acts  v.  37),  but  these 
fanatical  patriots  grew  more  and  more  pow- 
erful, and  eventually  were  the  occasion  of 
the  terrible  catastrophe  that  terminated  the 
political  existence  of  the  Jewish  nation. 

During  some  time,  the  governors  conduct- 
ing themselves  with  prudence,  tranquillity 
was  maintained ;  but  that  the  result  was  not 
easily  secured,  may  be  inferred  from  the 
frequent  changes  of  high-priests,  those  per- 
sons being  appointed  to  that  dignity  whom 
the  Roman  authorities  thought  they  could 
best  direct.  The  position  of  high-priest  was 
very  difficult:  standing,  as  he  did,  between 
the  Roman  government,  whose  creature  he 
was,  and  the  Jewish  people,  with  whom  he 
was  allied  in  blood,  he  had,  in  order  to 
maintain  himself,  to  satisfy  both  parties.' 
But  while  the  Jewish  populace  were  ever 
ready  for  rising  against  their  masters,  the 
Roman  officers,  prone  by  their  calling  as 
soldiers,  and  their  position  as  victors,  to  the 
indulgence  of  self-will  and  acts  of  violence, 
from  time  to  time  took  steps  which  made  a 
general  outbreak  all  but  inevitable.  8uch 
was  the  crisis  whieh  was  produced  by  the 
tyranny  of  Pontius  Pilate,  whose  government 
was  made  signal  by  an  event  which  to  him< 
seemed  of  small  moment,  but  which  in  reality 
was  the  most  important  in  the  history  of  the 
world:  we  refer  to  the  trial  and  condem- 
nation of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  surnamed  the 
Christ. 

The  ascension  of  Cains  Caligula  to  the 
throne  of  the  world  caused  to  appear  a  new 
personage,  by  whom  Judea,  before  its  final 
ruin,  was  once  more  to  be  raised  to  the  rank 
of  a  kingdom,  and  enjoy  some  years  of  peace 
and  of  the  shadow  of  independence.  The 
new  emperor  taking  Herod  Agrippa  from 
prison,  gave  him  the  tetrarchy  of  his  uncle 
Philip,  with  the  title  of  King  (A.D.  38). 

Herod  earned  the  good  opinion  of  his] 
subjects  by  diverting  his  royal  patron  from 
the  insane  project  of  causing  himself  to  be 
adored  as  a  God  by  the  Jewish  people.  He 
took  part  also  in  securing  the  imperial  throne, 
to  Claudius,  who  in  return  added  to  Agrippa'* 
territories  Samaria,  Judea,  Abila  of  Lysanias, 
and  a  district  of  Lebanon,  as  well  as  granted 
a  decree  which  guaranteed  to  the  Jews  the 
free  exercise  of  their  religion.  It  may  serve 
to  show  the  extent  to  which  the  true  spirit 
of  Hebrew  nationality  had  yielded  to  hea- 
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thenism,  if  we  add  that  this  prince,  follow- 
ing the  example  of  Herod,  erected  edifices 
for  pagan  games  and  shows ;  at  Beyroot,  he 
built  a  magnificent  theatre  and  a  grand  cir- 
cus, where  he  appointed  athletic  combats. 
His  views  seem  to  have  extended  to  a  faint 
idea  of  national  independence ;  for  when  he 
had  become  king  of  all  Palestine,  he  made 
Jerusalem  his  capital,  on  the  northern  part 
of  which  he  constructed  a  new  city  and 
surrounded  it  with  a  wall.  Proceeding  to 
augment  the  fortifications,  he  was  com- 
manded by  Claudius  to  desist.  His  love  of 
pomp  was  adorned  by  goodness  and  gene- 
rosity. These  qualities  gained  for  him  the 
favourable  regards  of  the  people,  whom  he 
studiously  endeavoured  to  please ;  for  which 
purpose  he  was  severe  towards  the  hated 
sect  of  Christians,  and  went  so  far  as  to  put 
to  death  James  and  to  imprison  Peter  (Acts 
zii.  1  —  3).  After  a  short  reign,  he  died 
miserably  at  Caetsarea  (44  A.  D.).  His  death 
spread  consternation  among  the  Jews,  but 
the  Greeks  of  Samaria  and  Coesarea  mani- 
fested their  joy  in  the  most  revolting  man- 
ner, in  which  they  were  joined  by  the  Roman 
soldiers.  Hence  scenes  of  disorder,  which 
again  and  again  took  place  till  insult  and 
outrage  provoked  rebellion,  and  rebellion 
brought  ruin. 

The  emperor  Claudius,  passing  by  a  son 
of  Agrippa  in  consequence  of  his  youth, 
consigned  Palestine  into  the  hands  of  the 
procurator  Cuspius  Fadus  (A.D.  44),  and 
thus  again  reduced  it  to  a  Roman  province. 
At  this  epoch  a  certain  Theudas,  giving  him- 
self out  to  be  a  prophet,  gathered  around 
him  many  persons  whom  he  induced  to  fol- 
low him,  with  their  goods,  to  the  Jordan, 
over  which  he  promised  to  conduct  them 
dry-shod  (Ps.  lxvi.  6).  Fadus  sent  after  them 
troops,  who  dispersed  the  partisans  of  the 
false  prophet,  killing  a  great  number  of 
them.     Theudas  himself  was  beheaded. 

In  the  year  47  A.D.,  Fadus  was  replaced 
by  an  apostate  Egyptian  Jew,  Tiberius  Alex- 
ander, nephew  of  the  celebrated  philosopher 
Philo.  Tiberius  orucified  the  sons  of  Judas 
of  Galilee,  Jacob  and  Simon,  who,  walking 
in  the  steps  of  their  father,  were  then  the 
chiefs  of  the  Zealots  or  patriots.  The  coun- 
try was  now  desolated  by  a  cruel  famine, 
which  pressed  with  peculiar  severity  on  the 
poorer  classes.  Aid  was  afforded  to  them 
by  foreigners,  whose  conversion  to  Judaism 
illustrates  its  superiority  to  heathen  systems 
even  in  this  period  of  decay  and  transition. 
We  allude  to  Helen,  queen  of  Adiabene,  who, 
for  the  fuller  enjoyment  of  her  newly-adopted 
religious  rites,  dwelt  at  Jerusalem;  and  to 
her  son  Izates,  king  of  Adiabene. 

Tiberius  Alexander  was  suoceeded  by  Ven- 
tidius  Cumanus  (48  A.  D.),  whose  acts  of 
violence  hastened  on  the  last  day  of  the 
Jewish  state.  At  the  festival  of  the  Pass- 
over, the  governor  having  placed  troops  in 


the  outer  parts  of  the  temple  with  a  view  to 
maintain  order,  a  Roman  soldier  by  his 
indecencies  revolted  the  worshippers.  The 
Jews  demanded  satisfaction  of  the  governor, 
but  not  obtaining  it,  pelted  die  soldiers  with 
stones.  Cumanus  collected  all  his  troops  in 
the  castle  of  Antonia;  the  people,  alarmed, 
took  to  flight,  and  many  thousands  were 
crushed  to  death.  The  festival  was  changed 
into  a  universal  mourning.  Other  disturb- 
ances occurred  which  served  to  mark  the 
irritability  of  the  people,  and  make  them 
alive  to  the  galling  presence  of  a  foreign 
and  unbelieving  soldiery. 

At  the  end  of  the  twelfth  year  of  his  reign 
(52 — 03),  Claudius  sent  his  ireed-man  Felix 
to  be  governor  of  Judea.  His  successor, 
Nero,  in  his  first  year  added  greatly  to  the 
territories  of  Agrippa  II.  Judea  was  now 
exposed  to  the  most  terrible  anarchy.  Bands 
of  robbers  infested  the  country.  Deceivers 
of  every  kind,  magicians,  false  prophets  and 
false  Messiahs,  seduced  the  people  and  ex- 
cited continual  troubles.  Assassins  armed 
with  poniards  hidden  under  their  clothes, 
mixed  in  the  crowds  and  committed  mur- 
ders even  in  the  temple,  and  no  one  knew 
whence  the  blows  came.  Many  false  pro- 
phets were  put  to  death.  One  of  these  im- 
postors, an  Egyptian  Jew,  gathered  around 
him  in  Judea  a  great  multitude  of  people, 
whom  he  persuaded  to  follow  him  to  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  from  the  summit  of  which 
he  declared  they  should  see  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem  fall  at  his  command,  after  which 
they  should  enter  the  city  and  expel  the 
Romans.  Felix  attacked  him,  but,  though 
he  slew  most  of  his  dupes,  the  impostor  him- 
self escaped.  Some  time  after,  the  apostle 
Paul  having  been  arrested  in  a  tumult  in 
Jerusalem,  the  captain  of  the  guard  at  first 
took  him  for  the  Egyptian  prophet  (Acts  xxi. 
88).  Felix,  however,  could  not  put  an  end 
to  the  prevalent  disorders.  Every  where  were 
formed  bands  who  openly  inculcated  revolt 
against  the  Romans,  and  who,  traversing  the 
country,  set  on  fire  the  dwellings  of  those 
who  would  not  join  them.  The  violence, 
cupidity,  and  meanness  of  Felix,  multi- 
plied grievances  and  augmented  existing 
troubles.  There  were  also  serious  misun- 
derstandings between  the  chiefs  of  the  dif- 
ferent sacerdotal  parties  and  the  inferior 
priests.  The  chiefs  sent  their  dependents 
to  the  proprietors  to  seise  the  tithes  due  to 
the  priests;  the  distribution  was  unjustly 
made,  and  the  common  priests  were  reduced 
to  poverty  or  died  of  hunger.  The  people 
took  part  with  the  latter.  In  the  ill-blood 
and  conflicts  that  ensued  were  causes  of 
fresh  disturbances  and  alarms. 

In  the  year  60  or  61,  Festus  took  the  pises 
of  Felix.  Money  and  court  favour  obtained 
from  Nero  a  decree  which,  depriving  the 
Jews  of  Csssarea  of  the  right  of  oitisenship, 
led  to  a  series  of  seditious  movements  that 
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finally  roused  the  whole  nation  into  resist- 
ance to  their  Roman  oppressors. 

Festus  having  died  (63)  in  Judea,  Nero 
made  Albinos  his  successor.  Annas  the 
high -priest  being,  in  consequence  of  his 
rigour,  offensive  to  the  people,  and  having, 
before  the  arrival  of  the  procurator,  put  to 
death  some  persons,  among  whom  was  James, 
brother  of  Jesus,  was  accused  before  Agrippa 
and  Albinus  of  violating  the  laws,  inasmuch 
as,  without  authority  from  the  Bom  an  9,  he 
did  not  possess  the  power  of  pronouncing 
or  executing  sentence  of  death.  The  'unjust 
judge '  was  deprived  of  his  office. 

The  wickedness  and  base  cupidity  of  Al- 
binus knew  no  bounds.  He  affected,  it  is 
true,  to  take  severe  measures  against  the 
iicarii  (dagger-men),  and  he  put  many  of 
them  to  death;  but  he  regarded  as  really 
guilty  those  only  who  were  unable  to  pur- 
chase impunity.  All  who  were  hurried  away 
by  their  passions,  or  hoped  to  profit  by 
social  disturbances,  gathered  around  some 
wealthy  robber,  and  thus  secured  for  them- 
selves the  protection  of  the  governor,  who 
may  be  considered  as  the  chief  of  the  plun- 
derers. The  former  high-priest,  Annas,  se- 
curely performed  his  acts  of  violence  under 
the  protection  of  Albinus,  to  whom  he  made 
rich  presents.  Annas  set  at  liberty  several 
robbers  and  sicarii  in  order  to  procure  liberty 
for  the  secretary  of  his  son  Eleazar,  com- 
mander of  the  temple,  who  had  been  seized 
by  a  band  of  villains.  The  robbers  often 
took  similar  means  either  to  exaot  money 
or  get  their  comrades  set  free.  Albinus  in- 
creased his  plunder  by  extraordinary  imposts. 

In  the  midst  of  these  calamities,  Agrippa, 
in  imitation  of  his  father,  spent  enormous 
sums  in  raising  buildings  of  all  kinds.  He 
not  only  embellished  Ccesarea  Philippi,  which, 
in  honour  of  Nero,  he  called  Neronias,  but 
gave  to  Beyroot  a  new  theatre  and  a  crowd 
of  statues ;  he  also  distributed  to  the  popu- 
lation corn  and  oil,  thus  exciting  the  jea- 
lousy and  hatred  of  his  countrymen.  Hav- 
ing sold  the  pontificate  to  Jesus,  son  of 
Gamaliel,  its  occupant  refused  to  surrender 
it,  nor  was  he  dispossessed  till  after  severe 
struggles.  The  new  pontiff  did  not  long 
enjoy  the  dignity.  Agrippa  transferred  it  to 
Matthias,  under  whom  broke  out  the  war 
against  the  Romans. 

After  Albinus  came  Oessius  Floras  (A.D. 
65),  who  caused  even  his  predecessor  to  be 
regretted,  for  his  cruelty  was  unexampled 
and  his  cupidity  insatiable.  Supported  by 
the  influence  of  the  empress  Poppea,  of 
whom  his  wife  was  an  intimate  friend,  he 
found  himself  able  to  commit  the  most 
shameful  crimes.  A  short  time  before  the 
Passover,  Cestius  Qallus,  governor  of  Syria, 
having  come  to  Jerusalem,  was  supplicated 
to  take  pity  on  the  deep  misery  into  whioh 
Floras  had  brought  the  country.  The  only 
reply  of  Floras  was  a  sardonic  smile.    Ces- 


tius, satisfying  himself  with  empty  promises, 
left  Jerusalem  for  Antioch.  But  Floras  was 
alarmed.  The  cowardly  tyrant  then  deter- 
mined to  use  every  means  in  order  to  drive 
the  Jews  into  open  revolt,  thinking  that,  in 
the  consequent  confusion,  his  crimes  would 
be  forgotten.  Only  too  well  did  he  succeed. 
His  tyranny  caused  that  fatal  insurrection 
which  brought  on  one  of  the  most  terrible 
catastrophes  of  which  history  has  preserved 
a  record. 

The  details  of  that  frightful  event  oannot 
here  be  given  (see  Vol.  i.  222,  see.) :  the  full 
narrative  may  be  found  in  Josephus.  But 
the  immediate  occasion  of  the  outbreak  it 
too  characteristic  to  be  omitted.  Having  it 
in  view  to  rouse  the  people  to  arms,  Floras 
took  from  the  treasury  of  the  temple  seven- 
teen talents,  alleging  that  he  wanted  them 
for  the  service  of  the  emperor.  The  people 
were  loud  in  their  curses  on  the  perpetrator 
of  the  robbery,  and  some,  in  order  to  insult 
him,  went  about  begging  alms  for  '  poor, 
wretched  Floras.'  The  governor  came  to  the 
city  to  take  revenge.  He  required  that  the 
guilty  should  be  surrendered.  His  demand 
had  no  effect.  He  ordered  his  soldiers  to 
attack  and  plunder  one  of  the  chief  places. 
They  spread  devastation  and  massacre 
throughout  the  city,  entering  private  houses, 
and  slaughtering  even  women  and  children : 
3600  victims  fell  on  this  unhappy  day.  Even 
Jews  who  were  protected  by  being  Roman 
citizens,  he  caused  to  be  scourged  and  era* 
cified.  Beraice,  sister  of  Agrippa,  went 
bare-foot  to  the  execrable  tyrant,  imploring 
him  to  put  a  stop  to  the  massacre.  The  bar- 
barian remained  deaf  to  her  prayers,  and 
scarcely  did  she  herself  escape  assassina- 
tion. Next  day,  the  priests  and  other  per- 
sons of  distinction  appeared  in  public  clad 
in  mourning,  and  endeavoured  to  console 
and  tranquillise  the  people,  who  were  bewail' 
ing  their  lost  friends.  Floras,  determined 
to  follow  up  his  advantages,  demanded  that 
the  people,  as  a  token  of  submission,  should 
receive  with  acclamations  two  cohorts  that 
were  about  to  enter  the  capital  At  the 
same  time,  he  ordered  the  soldiers  to  wit- 
ness this  display  in  dead  silence.  The  Jews, 
finding  their  welcome  repaid  by  indifference 
and  contempt,  let  fall  expressions  of  indig- 
nation. This  the  troops  would  not  endure. 
They  charged  the  multitude,  and  thousands 
perished  either  by  the  sword,  in  the  press 
of  the  crowd,  or  under  the  hoofs  of  the  ca- 
valry. When,  however,  the  Romans  endea- 
voured to  get  military  possession  of  the  city, 
they  were  repulsed,  and  their  iniquitous  com- 
mander found  it  prudent  to  quit  the  place. 
To  Cestius  Gallus,  his  superior,  he  made  a 
false  report.  On  the  other  side,  Agrippa, 
who  had  been  absent  during  this  critical 
time,  failed  in  his  efforts  to  dispossess  the 
population  of  a  dssire  for  revenge.  The  fuel 
for  war  was  now  folly  kindled  on  both  sides, 
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and  the  conflagration,  though  it  was  tardy 
in  reaching  its  height,  ceased  not  till  Jeru- 
salem was  consumed,  the  city  being  taken  and 
destroyed  by  Titus,  Sept.  7,  A.  D.  70. 

Great  and  widely-spread  as  was  the  de- 
vastation inflicted  by  the  conquerors,  Pales- 
tine was  not  entirely  deprived  of  its  Jewish 
inhabitants.    When  the  Roman  soldiers  had 
retired  from  the  city,  which  they  had  levelled 
with  the  soil,  some   families  of  Jews  and 
Christians    returned    to    the   desolate    and 
mournful   spot      The   city   of  Jamnia,   to 
which  tradition  states  the  Sanhedrim  had, 
some  time  before  the  fall  of  the  city,  trans- 
ferred its  sittings,  became  the   seat  of  an 
illustrious  Rabbinical  school,  presided  over 
by  John,  son  of  Zaccheus,  and  afterwards 
by  Gamaliel,  son  of  the  celebrated  Simeon 
Ben  Gamaliel,  who  is  said  to  have  perished 
in  the  siege.    The  president  had  the  title  of 
Nasi,  or  prince.     In  order  to  prevent  the  re- 
building of  Jerusalem,  the  Romans  placed 
on  Mount  Zion  a  garrison  of  eight  hundred 
men.      The  emperor  Domitian  (A.  D.  81) 
persecuted  the  Jews  as  well  as  the  Chris- 
tians, and  took  steps  for  extirpating  all  re- 
mains of  the  house  of  David,  in  order  to  cut 
off  from  the  Jews  every  hope  of  the  Messiah. 
They,  however,  did  not  cease  to  cherish  chi- 
merical expectations,   which    they   thought 
they  should  be  able  to  realise  by  force  of 
arms.     Under  Trajan  (A.D.  08),  they  rose 
in  revolt  in  several  parts  of  his  empire,  but 
these  insurrections,  in  which  thousands  pe- 
rished, served  only  to  render  more  severe  the 
condition  of  those  who  escaped  the  sword. 
Hadrian   (A.D.   117),   though   at  first  he 
seemed  less  unfavourably  inclined,  renewed 
a  decree,  issued  by  Trajan,  which  forbad  the 
Jews  to  practise  circumcision,  to  observe  the 
sabbath,  and  even  to  read  the  Mosaic  laws ; 
and,  in  order  to  make  a  national  restoration 
hopeless,  he  resolved  to  rebuild  Jerusalem 
and  make  it  into  a  heathen  city,  peopled 
by  Greeks  and  Romans.     The  unfortunate 
Jews  then  made  a  last  effort     A  bold  and 
enterprising  man  who  gave  himself  out  for 
the  Messiah,  and   took  the  name   of  Bar- 
Kocheba  (Son  of  the  Star),  seized  Jerusalem 
and  other  strongholds.     Having  so  far  suc- 
ceeded, he  began  to  act  as  a  king,  and  coined 
money.    Akiba,  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
doctors  of  the  time,  recognised  him  as  the 
Messiah,  declaring  that  he  was  the  star  of 
Jacob  (Numb.  xxiv.  17).     In  several  battles 
the  Romans  were  defeated,  till  Severus  was 
sent,  who  took  and  razed  Jerusalem.     Bar- 
Kocheba  perished  in  fight     The  suppres- 
sion of  this  attempt  was   accompanied  by 
frightful  loss  on  the  side  both  of  the  Jews 
and  the  Romans.     On  the  ruins  of  Jerusa- 
lem, Hadrian  raised  a  new  city,  which  he 
called  JClia,  from  his  own  name  JElius.    He 
also  built  there  a  temple  sacred  to  Jupiter 
Capitolinus;  whence  Jerusalem  acquhed  the 
appellation  of  JElia  Capitolina.     Jews,  on 


pain  of  death,  were  forbidden  to  enter  the 
city.  This  prohibition  affected  Christians  if 
they  were  descendants  of  Hebrew  parents, 
but  Gentile  Christians  were  allowed  to  settle 
in  jElia,  which  became  (he  seat  of  a  bi- 
shopric. 

In  review,  this  period,  which  is  charac- 
terised by  the  conquest  of  Judea  by  the  Ro- 
mans, affords  examples  of  the  most  violent 
passions  and  frightful  slaughter.  The  colli- 
sion between  the  Jews  and  Romans  is  unpa- 
ralleled in  force  and  terror.  Various,  indeed, 
were  the  changes,  though  the  latter  generally 
had  the  advantage,  and  went  on  with  increas- 
ing success  to  the  consummation  of  their 
work ;  yet  the  final  subjugation  of  Jerusalem 
was  of  extreme  difficulty,  and  at  times  seemed 
almost  impossible ;  nor  was  the  country  itself 
brought  completely  under  the  Roman  sway 
till  its  native  population  was  all  but  exter- 
minated. 

In  this  fearful  struggle,  we  see  matched 
against  each  other  the  types  of  two  very  dis- 
similar powers :  on  the  side  of  the  Jews,  sn 
idea,  a  religious  conviction,  a  great  future  to 
achieve ;  on  the  part  of  the  Romans,  mate- 
rial force,  an  indomitable  will  under  the 
impulse  of  cupidity  and  ambition,  employing 
violence  for  the  subjugation  of  the  world. 
Of  what  pre-eminent  strength  and  elasticity 
must  the  former  have  been  possessed,  when, 
with  most  inconsiderable  resources,  it  was 
able  so  long  to  withstand  the  all-conquering 
master  of  the  world ! 

The  conviction  to  which  we  have  made 
reference  was  this,  that,  by  the  determinations 
of  the  Almighty,  a  splendid  and  undecaying 
future  was  in  reserve,  and  on  the  point  of 
being  unfolded,  for  his  people,  the  Jews, 
through  the  advent  of  his  special  messenger, 
the  Messiah,  who,  attested  to  the  nation  by 
indubitable  tokens,  should  lead  it  forward  to 
the  highest  pitch  of  lasting  earthly  good. 
This  oonviction,  springing  out  of  the  rela- 
tions borne  by  the  people  to  the  Maker  and 
Governor  of  the  world,  first  appeared  promi- 
nently in  the  glowing  words  of  prophecy,  and 
struck  deep  roots  in  the  national  mind  dur- 
ing the  exile  and  the  Persian  supremacy.  In 
the  period  of  Maocabean  independence,  it 
seemed  about  to  change  into  a  reality ;  and 
then  took  a  form  so  definite,  that  it  survived 
all  the  mischances  of  later  days.  Pompey's 
conquest  and  the  Roman  ascendancy  that 
ensued,  only  inflamed  the  idea,  and  made 
the  striving  for  national  independence  stern, 
determined,  and  ceaseless. 

The  Romans,  however,  went  steadily  for- 
ward for  the  completion  of  their  destructive 
work.  From  the  time  of  Pompey  to  the  last 
siege  of  Jerusalem,  they  were  the  real  mas- 
ters of  Judea.  The  outward  forms  of  the 
constitution  were  indeed  preserved,  but  ft 
foreign  power  was  every  where  present  whose 
will  was  law.  The  manifestations  of  mat 
will  were  more  or  lew  decided,  severe,  and 
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oppressive,  as  time  passed  on  and  tbe  irrita- 
tion of  tbe  Jewish  mind  became  more  fever* 
ish.  But  wherever  real  power  was  to  be 
exercised,  the  Roman  authority  was  para- 
mount. The  pontificate  became  a  mere  in- 
strument in  the  hands  of  the  procurators. 
The  Sanhedrim  preserved  its  forms,  and 
might  conduct  judicial  inquiries,  or  even 
inflict  minor  punishments;  but  the  power  of 
life  and  death  was  carefully  reserved  to  the 
military  tribunal,  whose  verdicts  were  irre- 
sistible. The  executive,  indeed,  was  held  by 
the  Roman  authorities,  whose  influence  over 
the  deliberative  functions  and  even  the  con- 
stitution of  the  state,  was  only  so  far  limited 
as  a  somewhat  cautious  policy  might  suggest 
to  men  whose  aim  was  first  to  promote  their 
own  selfish  ends,  and  then  to  serve  the  em- 
pire. The  sole  resource,  namely,  an  appeal 
to  the  emperor  at  Rome,  reserved  for  the 
oppressed,  marks  the  entire  vassalage  of  the 
nation,  which  in  this  point  becomes  the 
more  striking  when  we  revert  to  the  Mosaic 
idea  of  the  sole  sovereignty  in  Israel  of  Je- 
hovah, King  and  Judge  over  all  the  earth. 

The  presence  of  the  Romans  in  Judea  in 
the  days  of  Jesus  and  his  apostles,  is  evi- 
denced in  the  New  Testament,  not  only  by 
direct  statements,  obvious  implications,  and 
words  of  Latin  origin,  but,  as  has  been  mi- 
nutely shown  by  Lardner  (*  Credibility  of  the 
Gospel  History'),  by  the  general  agreement 
of  its  narratives  with  what  is  from  other 
sources  known  to  have  been  the  actual  con- 
dition of  the  country  at  the  time.  The  rela- 
tions of  the  Jewish  sects,  parties,  and  autho- 
rities one  to  another,  and  to  the  Romans, 
their  common  master;  the  particulars  of 
their  public  and  private  life,  their  national 
worship,  their  customs,  opinions,  and  aims, 
are  set  forth  in  the  Gospels  in  the  same  way, 
and  under  the  same  aspects,  as  that  in  which 
they  appear  in  independent  writings;  and  the 
more  close  the  inspection,  the  more  inconsi- 
derable the  detail,  the  more  exact  in  general 
is  the  accordance ;  so  that,  to  the  attentive 
student,  the  conviction  is  unavoidable  that 
these  books  of  the  Christians  must  have 
been  produced  either  by  eye-witnesses  or  on 
the  authority  of  eye-witnesses,  that  is,  of 
persons  who  had  personal  knowledge  of  the 
actual  condition  of  Palestine  about  the  mid- 
dle of  tbe  first  century  of  the  Christian  era. 
One  or  two  illustrations  may  be  given.  The 
taking  of  a  census  of  the  Jews  by  the  Ro- 
mans was  as  hostile  to  the  feelings  of  the 
former  as  it  was  conformable  to  the  usages 
and  promotive  of  the  objects  of  the  latter. 
In  the  Jews  it  could  not  fail  to  give  an  im- 
pulse to  the  old  theocratic  feeling,  and  make 
the  hateful  yoke  of  the  Romans  still  more 
galling.  Accordingly,  though  ordered  at  the 
time  of  the  birth  of  Jesus,  its  execution  was 
long  postponed,  and  when  it  did  take  place, 
it  occasioned  an  insurrection  (Luke  ii.  1,1*4. 
Acta  v.  37).    Our  Lord's  doctrine  respecting 


forgiveness  (Matt.  v.  2ft.  Lake  xii.  68)  is 
obviously  framed  so  as  to  meet  the  Roman 
law  dt  injuriit,  which  allowed  tbe  complain- 
ant, without  a  warrant,  to  apprehend  the  ac- 
cused, and  hurry  him  away  to  the  legal  tri- 
bunal On  the  way  an  accommodation  might 
be  come  to;  hut  if  the  offender  failed  to 
bring  that  about,  he  was  punished  by  a  fine, 
with  imprisonment  till  it  was  paid  in  full. 
If  Jesus  has  intercourse  with  the  publicans, 
there  immediately  appear  correct  indications 
of  the  Roman  system  of  farming  taxes,  toge- 
ther with  tokens  of  its  oppressiveness.  If  he 
drives  from  the  temple  the  money-changers, 
we  recognise  consequences  of  the  dominion 
of  the  Romans  and  the  influence  of  foreign 
manners;  for  here,  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem, 
are  the  tables  of  these  dealers  in  coin,  just  as 
the  argentarii  at  Rome  set  up  their  banks 
(from  the  benchtt  employed)  near  the  statues 
of  their  gods,  at  the  foot  of  Janus,  in  holy 
spots,  or  behind  the  temple  of  Castor.  In 
the  parable  (Matt,  xviii.  23,  teq.)  of  *  a  cer- 
tain king,'  or  tetrarch,  who,  not  being  under 
Roman  jurisdiction,  acts  in  agreement  with 
old  Hebrew  usages  (2  Kings  iv.  1.  Neb.  v. 
8),  but  when  the  servant  is  introduced  he  Is 
represented  as  acting  in  conformity  with  the 
Roman  law  regarding  debtors ;  aocording  to 
which,  he  who  did  not  pay  what  he  owed  was 
taken  possession  of  by  his  creditor,  who  hand- 
cuffed him,  and  kept  him  in  his  own  house 
as  a  prisoner  given  up  to  his  will.  The  se- 
verity of  the  law  had  been  abated,  but  the 
mitigations  were  revoked,  and  in  the  days 
of  Jesus  the  former  rigour  prevailed.  The 
words  in  John  viii.  30,  'If  the  Son  make 
you  free,  ye  shall  be  free  indeed,'  Dr.  Gill 
explains  in  reference  to  the  custom  prevail- 
ing among  the  Romans,  according  to  which 
the  son,  on  his  father's  death,  bestowed  free- 
dom on  the  slaves  born  in  the  house. 

In  numberless  instances  is  there  such  an 
intermixture  of  native  and  foreign  manners 
and  laws  as  is  entirely  accordant  with  the 
peculiar  political  and  social  condition  of 
Judea  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  dominion, 
and  which,  beyond  the  possibility  of  a  mis- 
take, shows  that  the  country  lay  under  the 
eye  of  the  writers  of  the  evangelical  narra- 
tives. 

The  *  Roman  method '  of  computing  daily 
time  has  been  said  to  be  followed  by  John 
in  his  GospeL  The  term  is  indefinite.  The 
Romans  appear  to  have  had  two  methods. 
One  made  the  day  begin  at  six  in  the  morn- 
ing and  terminate  at  six  in  the  evening,  reck- 
oning the  hours  as  the  first,  second,  &c, 
thus: 

1st     2     8    4    5     6   7  8   9    10  11  Uth. 
vi  vil  viii  ix  x  xi  xii  i  ii  ill  iv  v  vi  o'c 

This  with  the  Romans  was  the  natural  day. 
The  civil  day  began  and  ended  at  midnight 
This  division  was  probably  restricted  to  courts 
of  justice  and  religions  observances,  being 
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used,  as  Is  our  astronomical  method  of  be- 
ginning the  day  at  twelve  o'clock  at  noon, 
for  formal  and  scientific  purposes.  Accord- 
ingly, Pliny  (N.H.  ii.  70)  says,  'The  com- 
mon people  generally  extend  the  day  from 
light  to  darkness;  the  Roman  priests,  and 
those  who  define  the  civil  day,  from  mid- 
night to  midnight.'  It  is,  however,  this  lat- 
ter method  that  John,  whencesoever  he  ob- 
tained it,  is  thought  to  have  followed.  There 
are  three  passages  in  his  Gospel  which  bear 
on  the  subject,  namely,  i.  39 ;  iv.  6 ;  xix.  14. 
In  the  first  John  mentions  the  tenth  hour, 
in  the  second  the  sixth,  and  in  the  third  also 
the  sixth.  The  tenth  hour,  if  the  day  began 
at  midnight,  would  be  ten  in  the  morning ; 
if  at  six  o'clock,  it  would  be  four  in  the 
afternoon.  Now,  according  to  the  Jewish 
mode  of  reckoning,  four  p.  m.  was  a  late  pe- 
riod of  the  day.  The  day  had  then  but  two 
hours  to  run.  It  was  unlikely  that  two  hours 
eould  be  described  as  '  that  day,'  especially 
as  John's  two  disciples  had  to  follow  Jesus 
to  his  abode,  &c.,  before  they  could  be  said 
to  remain  with  him,  that  is,  ( at  his  house.' 
If,  however,  we  assign  ten  a.m.  as  the  hour 
from  which  John  had  to  reckon,  we  see  a 
propriety  in  the  words,  *  they  abode  with 
him  that  day.'  By  being  with  Jesus  several 
hours  they  would  have  a  sufficient  opportu- 
nity of  being  instructed  by  him. 

The  second  passage  relates  to  the  Sa- 
viour's tarrying  at  Sichem.  Being  on  a 
journey  from  Judea  into  Galilee,  he,  in  order 
to  rest  himself,  sat  down  on  the  elevated 
margin  of  a  well  about  the  sixth  hour,  that 
is,  either  six  a.  m.  or  noon.  Now,  in  Pales- 
tine and  other  parts  of  the  East,  it  is  usual 
to  travel  in  the  night,  or  very  early  in  the 
morning,  in  order  to  avoid  the  intense  heat 
of  the  day.  If  Jesus  had  begun  his  journey 
at  three  in  the  morning,  by  six  he  would 
have  been  weary.  It  is  also  customary  to  go 
forth  to  procure  water  in  the  cool  either  of 
the  morning  or  the  evening.  As  the  former 
eustom  agrees  with  the  Hebrew  calculation, 
so  the  latter  supports  it 

The  third  passage  requires  a  statement  of 
the  leading  events  connected  with  the  cruci- 
fixion of  Jesus  as  given  by  John.  Let  it  be 
premised  that  the  time  indicated  in  John 
xix.  14  is  not  that  of  the  crucifixion  of  Je- 
sus, but  that  at  which  Pilate  took  his  seat  in 
the  curule  chair.  Let  it  also  be  premised 
that  the  night  was  divided  by  the  Jews  into 
twelve  hours,  or  four  equal  watches :  thus  in 
Mark,  'even'  (six  to  nine),  'midnight*  (nine 
to  twelve),  'cock-crowing'  (twelve  to  three), 
•morning'  (three  to  six  o'clock).  According 
to  John,  then,  Jesus  was  apprehended  on 
Thursday  evening.  From  the  garden  of 
Gethsemane  he  was  conducted  to  the  house 
of  Annas,  and  then  to  that  of  Caiaphas  ; 
while  the  events  connected  with  these  things 
proceeded,  the  cold  of  night  was  felt(xviii.l8), 
and  at  their  termination  the  hoar  of  cock  crow- 


ing (twelve  to  three)  had  arrived  (27).  From 
Caiaphas,  Jesus  was  led  to  Pilate,  in  die  third 
watch  (three  to  six ;  28).  Pilate  came  forth, 
heard  the  accusation,  questioned  Jeans,  had 
a  private  interview  with  him,  went  ont  again 
to  the  accusers,  commanded  Jesus  to  be 
scourged,  allowed  him  to  be  mocked,  heard 
him  once  more  in  the  judgment-hall,  sought 
to  release  him,  and  at  last,  about  the  sixth 
hour,  took  his  seat  with  a  view  to  pronounce 
the  sentence  of  death.  Say  six  in  the  morn- 
ing, you  have  time  enough,  between  three 
and  six  o'clock,  for  the  events  narrated  by 
John.  But  if  the  time  was  noon,  nine  hours 
elapsed  between  the  arraignment  of  Jesus 
before  Pilate  and  Pilate's  taking  his  seat 
This  is  by  far  too  long  a  period,  for  the 
whole  transaction  shows  how  eager  the 
priests  were  to  have  Jesus  condemned  and 
executed.  Jesus,  then,  was  condemned  aboot 
six  in  the  morning.  Mark  says  that  he  was 
crucified  at  the  third  hour  (xv.  25),  that  is, 
according  to  the  Jewish  method,  at  nine 
a.  m.  Between  six  and  nine  the  interval  is 
not  more  than  was  necessary  for  the  prelimi- 
naries to  the  crucifixion.  At  the  sixth  hour, 
or  noon,  the  darkness  commenced.  The  view 
we  have  taken  supposes  Jesus  to  have  then 
been  on  the  cross  nearly  three  hours.  With 
this  supposition  the  evangelical  narratives 
are  accordant  (Matt  xxvii.  45 — 50.  Mark 
xv.  83—37.  Luke  xxiii.  44—46).  Mark's 
words  of  necessity  involve  a  considerable 
lapse  of  time.  At  three  p.m.  the  darkness 
ended,  shortly  after  which  Jesus  expired 
(Matt,  xxvii.  46). 

We  thus  see  that,  assuming  John  to  have 
begun  his  day  at  midnight,  his  narrative  is 
in  itself  consecutive  and  consistent,  while 
also  in  regard  to  time  it  agrees  with  that  of 
the  other  evangelists.  John,  then,  appears 
to  have  begun  his  day  at  midnight,  and  reck- 
oned the  hours  thenoe  to  twelve  at  noon, 
one  to  twelve.  Then  a  new  series  began 
which  extended,  one  to  twelve,  to  midnight 
Such  a  mode  of  dividing  the  day,  Town  sou 
('  Discourses  on  the  Four  Gospels ')  thinks 
prevailed  in  Asia  Minor  (p.  237).  And  cer- 
tainly, could  it  be  proved  that  the  method 
prevailed  in  Asia  Minor,  the  fact  would  speak 
strongly  in  favour  of  its  having  been  pursued 
by  John,  who  would  naturally  adapt  his  mode 
of  computing  time  to  that  which  was  custo- 
mary among  his  associates  and  those  for 
whom  specially  he  wrote;  as  undoubtedly 
the  late  time  at  which  his  Gospel  was  com- 
posed, affords  a  sufficient  reason  why  he 
should  depart  from  the  Jewish  reckoning 
observed  by  the  synoptical  evangelists.  If 
it  is  objected  that  John  mixes  together  the 
Jewish  and  the  Roman,  or  Asiatic,  manner 
of  describing  daily  time,  let  it  be  noticed 
that  the  division  of  the  night  into  watches 
was  observed  by  the  Roman  troops  in  Jeru- 
salem, by  whose  trumpets  the  cock-crowing 
and  the  other  watches  were  annonneed ;  tad 
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under  Roman  influence  it  probably  wu  that 
the  method  pursued  in  Asia  Minor  arose  and 
spread. 

HOME  (G.  $trength),  a  renowned  city,  the 
centre  of  the  Roman  empire,  which  at  the 
time  of  our  Lord  extended  over  nearly  all 
Europe,  Northern  Africa,  and  South- Western 
Asia,  lay  on  seven  hills,  intersected  by  the 
river  Tiber,  in  the  district  of  Latium,  in 
Middle  Italy.  Its  foundation  is  commonly 
placed  in  the  year  753  or  754  A.  C.  The 
Roman  history  is  not  connected  with  that  of 
Palestine  till  the  age  of  the  Maccabees.  Ju- 
das of  that  heroic  family  formed  with  the 
Romans  an  alliance  about  160  A.  C,  which, 
more  than  once  renewed,  led  eventually  to 
the  establishment  of  the  Roman  power  in  the 
Holy  Land.     Cjesab. 

In  Rome  there  were  at  the  time  of  our 
Lord  many  Jewish  settlers,  who,  living  in  a 
separate  part  of  the  city,  enjoyed  the  free 
exercise  of  their  religion.  When  Christians 
were  found  among  the  population  of  the  city, 
they,  as  partly  of  Jewish  lineage  and  partly 
deriving  their  second  birth  from  Judea,  were 
at  first  confounded  with  Jews  by  the  Roman 
authorities.  The  proselyting  zeal  of  the 
Israelites  was  augmented  by  the  ardour  of 
converts  to  Christianity.  Their  monotheistic 
efforts  were  withstood  by  polytheism,  and 
that  with  warmth  and  eagerness,  the  mo- 
ment the  latter  began  to  feel  its  own  position 
put  in  danger  by  the  new  opinions.  Hence 
arose  collisions  which  about  A.D.  50  gained 
the  attention  of  the  magistrates  of  Rome, 
and  induced  Claudius  (Sueton.  Claud  xxv. 
Oros.  vii.  6)  to  banish  from  the  city  both 
Jews  and  Christians.  Twenty  years,  there- 
fore, after  the  death  of  our  Lord,  his  doc- 
trines bad  gained  a  footing  in  the  metropolis 
of  the  world,  and  were  then  making  such  pro- 
gress that  the  jealous  fears  of  corrupt  hea- 
thenism were  aroused,  and  the  professors  of 
the  gospel  expelled.  This  fact  can  be  rea- 
dily understood  if  we  admit  the  substance 
of  the  historical  narratives  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament. With  their  general  import  it  is  in 
full  accordance.  But  deny  that  Jesus  rose 
from  the  dead,  or  that  Paul  preached  in  his 
name  in  different  parts  of  the  Western  world; 
assert  that  Jesus  was  nothing  more  than  a 
Jewish  rabbi  who  lost  his  life  in  his  reforma- 
tory efforts,  and  you  are  destitute  of  means 
for  accounting  for  the  very  early  and  succes- 
ful  spread  of  Christianity  evidenced  not  only 
by  Suetonius,  as  mentioned  above,  but  by 
Tacitus  and  Pliny. 

Romans,  th*  Epistle  to  tht,  sets  forth  that  it 
was  written  by  Paul,  a  slave  of  Jesus  Christ, 
called  and  set  apart  as  an  apostle,  and  was 
addressed  to  all  the  elect  saints  beloved  of 
God  that  were  in  Rome,  of  whom  it  is  said 
that  their  faith  was  known  in  all  the  world 
(i.  1—8).  The  apostle  had  not  visited  the 
Christian  church  in  Rome,  but  had  long  de- 
aired  and  earnestly  prayed  that  he  might  do 


so,  with  a  special  wish  that  he  might  com- 
municate to  its  members  some  spiritual  gift 
tending  to  strengthen  them  in  the  gospel. 
This  spiritual  aid  he  intended  to  render  by 
teaching  and  enforcing  the  fundamental 
truth,  that  the  gospel  was  the  power  of  God 
unto  salvation  unto  every  believer  in  Jesus 
Christ,  whether  Jew  or  Greek  (Heathen),  for 
God's  method  of  justification  was  by  faith 
(9 — 17).  This  preaching  was  the  more  ne- 
cessary because  the  very  men  who  professed 
themselves  wise  had  become  fools,  and,  clos- 
ing their  eyes  to  the  truth  revealed  of  God  to 
them  in  the  works  of  his  hands,  had  turned 
away  from  him  to  worship  brute  beasts,  and, 
so  abandoned  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  were  led 
by  their  wicked  hearts  into  foul  vices  and 
unnatural  crimes  (18 — 82).  Applying  his 
statements,  the  writer  reproves  those,  whe- 
ther Jew  or  Gentile,  who  had  learnt  enough 
of  the  gospel  only  to  condemn  others  without 
being  themselves  led  from  evil  affections  and 
wicked  deeds,  and  so  were  self-condemned. 

The  unfaithfulness  of  Jews  occasioned 
God's  name  to  be  dishonoured.  This  mis- 
conduct brought  condemnation  on  them, 
Jews  though  they  were  (ii.).  'What  advan- 
tage, then,  hath  the  Jew  V  He  enjoyed  such 
opportunities  as  arose  from  being  entrusted 
with  God's  law.  Yet  this  privilege  had  not 
its  designed  effect,  for  men  were  not  led  by 
it  to  believe  the  gospel.  That  system  of 
justification,  however,  remained  un  invali- 
dated. Nay,  God's  faithful  love  was  illus- 
trated by  men's  disobedience,  since  he  re- 
mained gracious,  though  they  were  unbeliev- 
ing. Viewed,  however,  in  the  broad  relations 
which  they  sustained  to  God,  Jew  and  Gen- 
tile stood  on  the  same  footing,  being  alike 
sinners.  Indeed  the  law,  whose  chief  opera- 
tion as  a  law  was  to  create  a  consciousness 
of  sin,  could  not  justify.  Hence  God  in  his 
goodness  offered  bis  system  of  gratuitous 
forgiveness  on  the  sole  condition  of  faith  in 
his  Son.  Still  keeping  men  of  Hebrew  li- 
neage in  view,  the  writer  asserts  that  the  law 
was  by  this  means  not  made  void,  but  esta- 
blished (iii.).  Passing  to  another  illustra- 
tion of  his  great  doctrine,  he  shews  that, 
before  the  law  and  before  he  was  circum- 
cised, Abraham,  the  father  of  the  faithful, 
was  justified  by  his  obedience  to  God's  com- 
mand, and  so  became  the  great  type  of  the 
Christian  method  of  justification.  Hence 
the  Gentiles  without  the  law,  and  the  He- 
brews with  it,  might  by  faith  be  alike  justi- 
fied before  God  (iv.).  Thus  those  who  be- 
lieved in  Christ,  being  justified,  were  at 
peace,  and  exercised  patience,  hope,  and 
love,  in  the  assurance  that  having  been 
reconciled  to  God  by  the  death  of  his  8on, 
they  would  finally  be  saved  by  his  life  (v. 
12).  Going  still  further  back  than  Abra- 
ham, the  writer  now  views  man  in  two  broad 
relations,  namely,  in  Adam  and  Christ  In 
the  first,  man  is  seen  as  a  sinful,  dying 
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creature ;  in  uV  w.-.r.il,  a*  redeemed,  par- 
<!'in<:'l.  nrnl  an  r,i«ir  of  life  '  l:j — *<il ..  Ihe 
fn-f  g;ft  'J  O'wl  tiir-j!i5<!i  faith  m  Christ 
In ■  (.'iit.  rioWf-wT,  rnj  ui'ii-'-il.  Grac*:  might 
fiifiurai^c  If  n-iir.  J  >>  prevent  this,  the 
wnf-r  n|i[iKAh  h#  lii*  hi'/h  n;«.raJ  f***-liii£.-t  of 
gra'."j>if-  nidi  |T'.|>r!#-:y.  U^sul*'.-.  thu^e  who 
hii>l  rt-"!ivi*ii  Ciirior,  had  ln*cuiii«  partakers 
with  him  in  hII  hiM  T'liiiliti'.ij,  therefore  in 
Jni  inll.  rin^v  ili-Hiti,  iiu'l  iivwii'.'HS  of  lite,  and 
Hip-  li'  ii'i-  li'inii'l  in  live  arid  be  like  him 
(vi.j.  l.x|ir<-*-lv  uddri's-ing  rho«*e  who  knew 
iln-  h'W,  tin;  wriiir,  r-lyiug  on  th**  tnetuphor 
thui  tin  <  hiiihau  hud  dird  in  Christ,  argues 
that  us  I  In:  Itiw  riiiihl  hind  a  inuu  only  bo 
lung  »w  In-  wiih  Mlivr,  ho  tin*  J»?w,  in  being 
il"iul  in  <  hn^t,  wii.i  ilnul  in  regard  to  the 
lit*.  Siuliti-iny  rhiiiifriiig  his  figure,  those 
who  win*  ill. ml  to  tin*  law  he  represents  as 
mm i nil  to  (-hrisl  tiiut  llii-y  might  have  off- 
hjuin;',  in  |Mn nl  wmks  (vii.  1 — (>).  Afraid, 
linwi-vrr,  li-il  hi*  uiiplit  he  iiiisuuilerstood, 
lunl  givi-  ofl'i  iiri«  whrii  he  ilrsired  to  eon- 
dlmti'  riiiitiilfin'1%  tin*  writer  it-pudiates  the 
iilrii  thui  tin'  lnw  was  a  servant  of  ton,  main- 
1  mill  UK'  (hill  liy  its  own  holiness  it  rulher 
gavi-  knowledge  of  Hin,  and  occasioned  cou- 
ilciiiiiiiiinii  k'i  Iv!  ).  lint  it  may  be  objected, 
t h nt  ihn<4  tin*  law  was  a  minister  of  death. 
Tlir  iiiinwit  in,  that  death  is  the  wages  of 
ton.  The  law,  uh  holy,  la  approved  by  the 
winiirr ;  for  every  ninner  ia  eouacious  of  ap- 
proving the  commands  and  purposes  of  the 
Jiw,  t'trii  while  he  disobeyi  then.  Henee 
nn.HUH  a  eon H jet  between  the  lew  of  em  end 
the  law  of  Mod,  from  which  aoUretenee  eem 
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inn  to  gu»  *aoouraf*luaol  and  support  so 
India  vers*  and  aid  men 
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on  terms  of  equality  before  God,  the  writer 
entreats  those  whom  he  addresses  to  present 
themselves  a  living  sacrifice  to  God,  in  order 
tii at  his  holy  will  may  be  fully  wrought  out 
iu  the  universal  diffusion  of  piety  and  hap- 
piness. In  this  part  of  the  Epistle  the  writer, 
applying  the  fundamental  doctrines  previ- 
ously established,  gives  particular  inj unc- 
tion t  and  directions  suited  to  the  actual  cir- 
cumstances and  condition,  both  personal 
and  relative,  of  his  readers,  showing  a  mi- 
nute acquaintance  with  their  wants,  and  an 
eariieHl  as  well  as  benevolent  desire  to  ad- 
vance their  spiritual  welfare  (xiL  —  xvi.). 
In  the  pursuit  of  this  purpose  the  writer, 
having  his  mind  full  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  hid  heart  full  of  Christian  love  and  li- 
berty, breaks  off,  now  to  enforce  Christian 
toleration  towards  diversities  of  opinion 
(xiv. — xv.  7),  now  to  argue  from  Scripture 
iu  behalf  of  the  privilege's  of  the  Gentiles, 
acknowledging  by  the  way  the  Christian  ex- 
cellence  of  the  church  at  Home,  yet  adding 
that  he  bad  spoken  boldly  to  them  in  virtue 
of  his  office.  In  drawing  to  a  close,  the 
writer  comes  to  matters  more  strictly  per- 
taining to  himself  in  his  personal  relations. 
Here  it  appears  that  it  was  a  principle  with 
him  to  confine  his  exertions  to  his  own  sphere 
of  action  (xv.  20),  in  doing  which,  aud  ful- 
filling his  office  as  a  messenger  of  Christ  to 
the  Gentiles,  he  had  preached  the  gospel 
from  Jerusalem  and  round  about  IUyrieum. 
The  performance  of  these  duties  had  kept 
him  from  Borne,  whither  for  many  years  he 
had  desired  to  go.  Now,  however,  opportu- 
nity appeared  to  serve;  and  when  lie  had 
lira*  conveyed  to  Jerusalem  a  contribution 
for  poor  Christians  living  there,  which  had 
been  made  by  those  of  Macedonia  and 
Achaia,  he  intended  lo  pass  through  Rome 
i  a  journey  into  Spain.  The  letter  con- 
iU  i  with  greetings  to  several  persons  van- 
loected  with  its  writer  and  those 
n  be  addressed. 
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1—4),  chose  Corinth  for  his  sojourn,  where 
he  finished  the  collection,  and  whence  he 
wished  to  convey  the  money  to  Jerusalem. 
A  confirmation  to  the  same  effect  arises  from 
the  commendation  given  to  Phebe,  a  dea- 
coness of  the  church  at  Cenchrea,  the  sea- 
port of  Corinth  (xvi.  1,  2),  who,  as  appears 
from  the  language  employed,  may  have  been 
the  bearer  of  the  letter ;  also  from  the  men- 
tion of  Erastns  (Rom.  xvi.  23 ;  oomp.  Acts 
xix.  22.  2  Timothy  iv.  20).  These  circum- 
stances combine  to  fix  the  time  when  the 
letter  was  composed  at  cir.  59  A.  D.  A  later 
period  has  been  inferred  from  Acts  xxviii. 
21,  where  the  chief  of  the  Jews  (17),  not 
being  Christians  (22 — 24), declare,  'we have 
sot  received  letters  out  of  Jadea  concerning 
thee ;'  as  if  this  were  equivalent  to  a  decla- 
ration from  the  Christians  of  Rome  that 
they  had  not  at  any  time  received  a  letter 
from  Paul  himself. 

For  the  authenticity  of  the  letter — that  is, 
that  it  was  written  by  Paul — besides  the  uni- 
form testimony  of  the  ancient  church,  evi- 
dence is  afforded  by  the  tone  of  thought  and 
the  manner,  both  of  which  will  be  at  once 
recognised  as  Paul's  by  all  who  are  familiar 
with  the  mind  and  style  of  the  apostle.  The 
letter  bears  marks  of  a  maturity  of  mind,  a 
care  in  the  composition,  a  command  of 
scriptural  language  and  imagery,  also  a 
power  of  sudden  eloquence,  and  a  wish  as 
well  as  ability  to  conciliate,  which  by  the 
clear  tokens  of  sincerity,  earnestness,  and 
fixedness  of  purpose,  assure  the  reader  that 
in  reading  it  he  has  to  do  with  a  reality  of  a 
very  high  description;  while  the  peculiar 
state  of  mind  to  which  it  is  addressed,  can 
be  found  nowhere  in  literal?  history  save  in 
the  period  at  which  we  have  been  led  to  fix 
the  date.  If  the  state  of  mind  supposed  in 
the  letter  on  the  part  of  its  readers  is  Jewish 
in  its  complexion,  and  if  this  should  excite 
surprise  as  presumed  to  exist  in  Rome,  let  it 
be  remembered  that  there  was  in  the  metro- 
polis a  large  colony  of  Jews,  among  whom 
converts  to  Christ  were  most  likely  to  be 
found ;  while  it  is  also  true  that  the  Epistle 
is  so  constructed  as  to  meet  the  views  and 
condition  also  of  Gentile  converts.  Indeed, 
the  letter  seems  to  us  specially  fitted  to  solve 
difficulties  which,  in  connection  with  Paul's 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  in  Jesus 
irrespectively  of  obedience  to  the  Mosaic 
law,  would  arise  in  the  mind  of  Gentiles,  as 
well  as  Jews,  occupied  in  surveying  the  en- 
tire ground  of  the  Divine  dispensations. 

The  Christian  church  in  Rome  had,  when 
Paul  wrote  his  letter  to  its  members,  been 
already  some  time  in  existence  (Rom.  i.  8— 
13).  They  were  also  an  organised  body,  as 
appears  from  the  number  of  teachers  men- 
tioned in  xvi,  probably  consisting  of  more 
than  one  separate  community  (5).  From 
Luke  we  learn  nothing  respecting  this 
church,  except  an  implication  of  its  exist- 


ence (Acts  xxviii.  15).  Hence  we  bare  no 
historical  materials  from  which  to  ascertain 
its  origin.  Among  those  who  were  present, 
however,  at  the  day  of  Pentecost,  were 
*  strangers  of  Rome '  (ii.  10),  probably  in 
great  numbers  proportional  to  the  magni- 
tude of  the  Jewish  settlement  in  Rome  (Jo- 
seph. Antiq.  xvti.  12,  1.  Philo  Leg.).  Of 
these  pilgrims  some  may  have  received 
the  gospel,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
church  in  the  metropolis  of  the  world.  How 
humble  and.  unpretending  a  beginning  of 
that  spiritual  power  which  in  the  middle 
ages  held  the  Western  world  in  complete 
subjection ! 

In  this  historical  obscurity,  no  one  person 
can  be  named  as  the  founder  of  the  church 
at  Rome.  The  papacy,  indeed,  pretends  that 
the  apostle  Peter,  in  the  second  year  of 
Claudius  (42  A.  D.),  proceeded  to  Rome  in 
order  to  vanquish  Simon  Magus,  and,  be- 
coming its  first  bishop,  remained  there  for 
twenty-five  years,  till  his  death.  This  fable, 
which  was  necessary  to  continue  the  thread 
of  episcopal  succession,  was  formed  by  de- 
grees out  of  a  tradition,  a  wish,  a  want,  or 
something  as  unsubstantial.  That  Peter,  how- 
ever, was  not  in  Rome  in  A.  D.  44  or  52,  but 
in  Jerusalem,  appears  from  Acts  xii.  4 ;  xv. 
17.  It  is  also  evident  from  Romans  xv.  20, 
that  at  a  later  period  Peter  was  not  in  Rome, 
if,  indeed,  the  words  do  not  show  that  he  had 
never  been  there ;  for  if  he  had,  especially 
if  he  were  bishop  of  Rome,  that  city  would 
have  formed  a  part  of  his  sphere,  into  which 
Paul  would  not  have  intruded.  Equally  is 
it  clear,  that  had  Paul  written  a  letter  to  the 
Romans  when  they  had  Peter  for  their  bi- 
shop, he  would  not  have  failed  to  include 
his  brother  apostle  in  those  greetings,  which 
show  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  lead- 
ing members  of  the  Roman  community 
(xvi.). 

Among  those  members  are  Aquila  and 
Priscilla,  who,  as  Jews,  having  been  expelled 
from  Rome,  came  to  Corinth,  where  they 
dwelt  with  Paul  for  more  than  a  year  (Acts 
xviii.  2, 26).  Now  they  appear  in  the  church 
at  Rome  (xvi.  8).  Already  distinguished  as 
teachers  of  the  truth  (Acts  xviii.  26),  they 
may  have  been  sent  by  Paul  to  Rome  for  the 
express  purpose  of  proclaiming  the  gospel ; 
and  the  prominence  in  which  their  names 
stand  at  the  head  of  those  whom  Paul  greets, 
seems  to  imply  that  they  held  a  high  position 
in  the  Roman  community.  Certainly  they 
were  zealous  and  bold,  for  they  had  a  church 
in  their  own  house  (Rom.  xvi.  8 — 5). 

These  persons,  and  others  to  whom  Paul 
sends  his  greetings,  were  familiar  with  the 
apostle,  had  shared  in  his  labours,  and 
doubtless  held  his  views.  They,  therefore, 
in  planting  the  gospel  in  that  city,  would 
combine  to  spread  there  the  sentiments  of  the 
apostle,  if,  indeed,  others  beside  Aquila  and 
Priscilla  were  not  sent  expressly  for  that 
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purpose.  Natural,  however,  was  it  that  *  the 
apostle  to  the  Gentiles '  should  wish  to  visit 
in  person  the  eeutre  of  Gentile  influence. 
In  contemplating  this  journey,  Paul  saw  in 
Rome  many  hindrances  to  his  influence ; 
for  although  he  now  at  length  had  friends 
in  the  city,  yet  he  knew  how  strong  was  its 
Jewish  element,  and  how  intimately  Jewish 
prejudices  and  opinions  were  mixed  up  with 
its  Christianity.  As,  therefore,  his  visit  to 
Rome  was  delayed  by  the  necessity  under 
which  he  lay  of  previously  repairing  to  Je- 
rusalem, he  wisely  resolved,  with  a  view  to 
prepare  his  way,  to  send  a  letter  to  the 
church  of  Rome.  This  letter,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, received  the  colouring  which  it 
bears,  and  naturally,  in  the  apostle's  solici- 
tude, took  the  form  of  an  elaborate  treatise. 
Much,  undoubtedly,  did  it  effect  for  the 
spread  of  Christianity  in  Rome,  at  a  time 
when  the  religion  of  that  place  was  fast  fall- 
ing into  discredit  both  among  the  learned 
and  the  unlearned,  especially  since  the  libe- 
ral and  comprehensive  views  of  Paul  were 
likely  to  find  acceptance  on  the  part  of  the 
free-thinking  minds  who,  wearied  of  poly- 
theistic mythology  and  philosophical  specu- 
lations, desired  a  system  which  they  could 
espouse  for  its  truth,  love  for  its  benign  ope- 
ration, and  approve  and  recommend  for  its 
all-embracing  spirit  and  tendencies. 

In  the  nrst  and  second  chapter  of  this 
Epistle,  Paul  speaks  of  the  gross  depravity 
of  the  heathen  world  in  words  of  the  deepest 
die.  It  would  be  easy  to  show  that  each  of 
the  imputed  crimes  was  in  his  day  an  actual 
existence,  and  widely  practised.  But  we  here 
decline  the  office,  because  it  could  not  be 
properly  executed  without  employing  terms 
from  the  use  of  which  we  shrink,  and  with- 
out speaking  of  vices  which  we  are  unwilling 
to  incur  the  responsibility  of  making  known 
to  any  uncontaminated  miud.  Let  it  suf- 
fice to  say  that  we  should  only  have  to  use 
materials  collected  by  others  in  illustration 
of  Paul's  accusations;  so  that  our  readers 
may  rest  assured  that  in  general  the  dark 
picture  is  no  invention  of  the  apostle's  mind. 

Rightly  does  Paul  refer  the  depravity  of 
which  he  speaks  to  the  prevalent  ignorance 
and  neglect  of  God,  the  Creator  of  the  world. 
The  religions  of  Greece  and  Rome,  as  being 
for  the  most  part,  if  not  altogether,  human 
in  their  elements,  wanted  that  divine  power 
which  only  can  give  spiritual  life.  As  essen- 
tially and  all  but  exclusively  human,  they 
gradually  lost  their  vitality.  Originating  in 
human  speculations ;  being  symbolical  repre- 
sentations of  humanly-conceived  doctrines ; 
theories  respecting  the  birth  of  gods,  worlds, 
heroes,  and  men;  philosophical  ideas  clad 
in  the  gay  livery  of  a  warm  imagination,  or 
the  delicate  hues  of  fancy,  they  possessed 
very  little  of  a  moral  element,  and  none  of 
the  divine ;  and  so,  proving  insufficient  for 
the  wants  of  the  human  heart,  and  affording 


no  solution  of  the  great  problem*  of  human 
life,  they  passed  first  from  the  genial  bosom 
of  primitive  credulity  and  popular  enthu- 
siasm into  the  more  ornamental  but  cold 
hands  of  the  national  poets,  then  were  taken 
possession  of  by  the  philosophers  as  mate- 
rials serviceable  in  the  construction  of  their 
systems,  and  finally,  by  common  consent, 
were  quietly  let  fall  into  disregard,  whence 
their  passage  to  contempt  and  scorn  was  easy 
and  rapid.  With  no  higher  conception  of 
Providence  than  that  of  Fate,  which  bound 
in  its  adamantine  chains  gods  as  well  as 
men,  heathenism  could  not  form  the  grand 
and  operative  scriptural  idea  which  repre- 
sents all  beings  as  conducted  forward  in  a 
career  of  endless  improvement  by  the  hand 
of  Omnipotence,  under  the  dictates  of  infi- 
nite Benevolence,  the  requirements  of  a  holy 
Will,  and  the  counsels  of  unfailing  and  un- 
fathomable Wisdom.  If  some  idea  of  a  life 
to  come  remained  in  the  mind  of  the  people, 
the  idea  was  as  shadowy  and  inoperative  as 
the  life  was  un kindling  and  unattractive ;  for 
the  future  state  was  only  a  chilling  shadow 
of  the  preseut — a  mournful,  half-lit,  dreamy, 
nether  world,  where  existence  differed  from 
non-existence  in  little  more  than  name,  and 
where  poor,  shivering,  disembodied  ghosts, 
when  not  subject  to  punishment,  rather  vainly 
strove  to  amuse  and  enjoy  themselves  after 
the  manner  to  which  they  had  been  used  on 
earth,  than  lived,  moved,  and  were  happy, 
in  the  real  and  full  satisfactions  of  an  ever- 
improving  consciousness.  Hence  the  shade 
of  Achilles  says  to  Ulysses  (Odyss.  xi.  468 
-491), 

'  Spare  to  speak  well  of  death,  illustrious  King ! 
Far  sooner  would  I  live,  another's  slave, 
To  till  the  tori  in  hungry  poverty, 
Than  bear  unquestioned  sway  among  the  dead.' 

If  there  was  in  regard  to  a  future  life  lit- 
tle more  than  a  negation,  the  gods  of  hea- 
thenism exerted  a  positively  baneful  influ- 
ence on  their  worshippers.  Begotten  of  the 
sensible,  those  divinities  encouraged  the 
sensual.  Consisting  as  their  history  did  of 
acts  of  rivalry,  brawls,  vices,  crimes,  vio- 
lence, aud  licentiousness,  it  could  not  fail 
to  spread  over  the  earth  the  passions  and 
the  misdeeds  which  are  as  contrary  to  ths 
laws  of  our  nature  as  they  are  destructive  of 
human  happiness.  The  depravity  of  the 
gods  suggested  and  excused  the  most  deadly 
crimes  on  the  part  of  men.  Meleager  (Epi- 
gram.), to  justify  himself  for  his  sensual 
love  of  boys,  pleaded  that  Jupiter  had  hit 
Ganymede,  Apollo  his  Cyparisaus,  Poseidon 
his  Pelops.  '  If,'  argues  a  young  man  in 
Terence  (Eunuch,  iii.  0),  '  Jupiter  descend- 
ed as  a  golden  shower  into  the  bosom  of  his 
Dan'ae,  why  should  not  I,  as  I  have  done — I, 
a  mere  man— enjoy  the  favours  of  my  mis- 
tress V  There  was  no  crime  that  men  com- 
mitted, or  could  commit,  for  which  an  exam- 
ple ajid  an  encouragement  could  not  be  foirnd 
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in  the  popular  religion.  Minuoius  Felix 
(xxv.)  was  warranted  in  asking,  '  Where  are 
lustful,  depraving,  and  unnatural  crimes 
more  designed,  aided,  and  accomplished, 
than  in  the  temples  and  at  the  altars  by  the 
priests  themselves  ?  More  frequently  in  the 
chapels  than  in  the  stews  burning  lust  ful- 
fils its  criminality.' 

Among  the  Romans,  indeed,  in  the  early 
period  of  their  history,  the  gods,  especially 
Jupiter,  had  a  certain  hard  and  stern  mora- 
lity which  frowned  on  vice  save  such  as  war 
begot,  and  jealously  forbad  all  worship  but 
the  national.  When,  however,  Greece,  con- 
quered by  the  arms  of  Rome,  had  brought 
the  victor  under  her  effeminating  sway,  the 
Romans  grew  at  once  voluptuous  in  morals, 
and  lukewarm  and  tolerant  in  religion.  Pro- 
ceeding in  the  same  direction,  they  became 
first  indifferent  and  then  superstitious.  What- 
ever nation  they  conquered,  they  adopted  its 
divinities ;  while  believing  in  no,  properly  so 
called,  Divine  power,  they  encouraged  and 
practised  magical  rites,  and  sometimes  were 
led,  by  the  darkest  and  most  mysterious  lore, 
into  the  commission  of  the  foulest  and  most 


horrible  crimes.  The  downward  process  was 
impelled  by  philosophy,  which,  succeeding 
in  showing  the  thorough  hollowness  of  the 
prevalent  religious  notions,  failed  to  disco- 
ver and  propound  positive  ideas  to  put  in 
their  place.  Philosophy  thus  becoming  iden- 
tified with  universal  doubt,  or  universal  de- 
nial, took,  nevertheless,  the  priest's  office  for 
bread  or  for  distinction,  and  so  supplied 
Cicero  with  his  taunting  remark,  that  when, 
in  the  publio  sacrifices,  the  eye  of  one  augur 
met  that  of  another,  both  were  unable  to  ab- 
stain from  a  disdainful  smile.  Of  the  reli- 
gion of  the  early  Romans,  the  mythology 
issued  in  disbelief  and  pantheistio  vapours, 
and  the  sensualism  led  to  a  boundless  sen- 
suality. 

ROPE  is  the  English  for  a  Hebrew  term 
(2  Sam.  xvii.  13.  1  Kings  xx.  81)  which  is 
also  represented  by '  cord'  (Esther  i.  6.  Job 
xxxvi.  8),  'tacklings'  (Is.  xxxiii.  23),  and 
'line'  (Zech.  ii.  1).  Among  the  processes 
connected  with  the  useful  arts  to  be  seen  on 
the  Egyptian  monuments  is  rope-making,  as 
exhibited  in  this  cut,  taken,  as  have  been 
other  illustrations,  from  that  valuable  con* 


tribution  to  Egyptian  antiquities,  Osburn's 
'  Ancient  Egypt :  her  Testimony  to  the  Truth 
of  the  Bible ;  being  an  Interpretation  of  the 
Inscriptions  and  Pictures  which  remain  upon 
her  Tombs  and  Temples,  illustrated  by  very 
numerous  Engravings  and  coloured  Plates.' 
London,  Bagster  and  Sons,  1846. 

In  the  preceding  view  the  rope  is  made  of 
leather.  In  Wilkinson's  'Manners  and  Cus- 
toms of  the  Ancient  Egyptians,'  iii.  138  (a 
standard  work  to  which  the  writer  is  much 
indebted),  may  be  seen  engravings  exhibiting 
twine  and  rope  as  made  from  yarn  and  flax. 
According  to  the  latter  authority,  Egyptian 
yarn  was  all  spun  with  the  hand,  and  the 
spindle  (he  gives  several  specimens,  iii. 
136)  is  seen  in  all  the  pictures  representing 
the  manufacture  of  cloth.  Spinning  was 
principally  the  occupation  of  women,  but 
men  also  used  the  spindle  and  were  engaged 
in  the  loom.  The  Egyptians  parted  and 
cleansed  the  fibres  of  the  flax  with  a  sort 
of  comb.  'Two  of  these  instruments,  found 
with  some  tow  at  Thebes,  are  preserved  in 


the  Berlin  Museum,  one  having  twenty-nine, 
the  other  forty -six  teeth'  (Wilkinson,  iii. 
139). 

ROSE  (G.)  is  the  rendering  in  Cant  ii  1. 
Is.  xxxv.  1,  of  a  Hebrew  word  which,  com- 
pounded of  two  roots,  seems  to  signify  •  tulip.' 
Interpreters,  indeed,  vary  between  the  rose, 
the  lily,  the  narcissus,  and  the  tulip.  The 
two  last  appear  to  have  the  preference,  and 
of  these  two  the  evidence  inclines  in  favour 
of  the  tulip.  If  we  acquiesce  in  this  view, 
we  must  change  '  the  rose  of  Sharon '  into 
'  the  tulip  of  Sharon.'  According  to  travel- 
lers, the  plain  of  Sharon  is  still  in  the  sea- 
son covered  with  tulips.  Wellbeloved  decides 
in  favour  of  the  narcissus,  the  narcissus 
jonquils  (Linn.),  or  jonquil,  which,  he  says, 
grows  plentifully  on  the  plain  of  Sharon, 
'  and  though  a  lovely  flower,  yet  grows  low, 
and  may  be  unobserved  amidst  more  splen- 
did plants.'  In  the  middle  of  the  month  of 
April,  we  are  informed  (Kitto's  'Physical 
History  of  Palestine,'  283,)  « the  fields  (of 
Sharon)  were  decked  with  thousands  of  gay 
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flowers,  the  scarlet  anemone  and  a  beautiful 
specimen  of  a  small  red  tulip,  intermingled 
with  the  pink  phlox,  the  blue  iris,  and  with 
crimson  and  white  asters,  asphodels,  and 
lilies, — forming  an  enamelled  carpet  that 
perfumed  the  air,  and  offered  a  scene  replete 
with  every  thing  that  could  gratify  the  eye 
or  charm  the  imagination.'  Some  commen- 
tators, however,  take  the  passage  in  Canti- 
cles as  indicating  lowliness  and  self-dis- 
paragement, rendering  the  words,  'I  am  a 
rose  of  the  field ;'  as  we  should  say,  '  a  wild 
rose.' 

Though  Palestine  abounds  in  flowers,  and 
though  the  rose  now  grows  there  in  different 
parts,  it  is  doubtful  whether  that  ornament 
of  our  gardens  is  mentioned  in  the  canoni- 
cal Scriptures.  In  the  Apocrypha  (Wisdom, 
zi.  8)  it  may  be  intended ;  yet  the  oleander 
may  have  been  meant.  The  so-called  '  rose 
of  Jericho*  (Ecclesiasticus  xxiv.  14)  was  not 
a  rose.  Known  by  the  scientific  name  of 
Antutatica  Hierochuntica,  the  rose  of  Jeri- 
cho is  an  annual  plant,  having  a  stalk  rising 
to  the  height  of  five  or  six  inches,  and  di- 
viding into  several  irregular  branches.  The 
flowers  are  small  and  white,  and  possess  but 
little  beauty.  It  grows  wild  in  Palestine, 
particularly  near  the  Dead  sea  and  the  Jor- 
dan. One  quality  has  attracted  notice:  if 
taken  up  entire  before  it  begins  to  wither, 
and  kept  dry,  it  may  long  be  preserved.  See 
Rhodes. 

Of  the  roses  now  growing  in  Palestine, 
these  are  the  chief — the  white  garden  rose, 
the  damask,  the  yellow,  and  the  evergreen 
rose.  The  origin  of  the  damask  rose  is  by  its 
name  referred  to  Damascus,  in  the  gardens 
of  which  city  roses  are  still  produced  far 
surpassing  ours  in  colour  and  scent. 

RUBY  (L.  rubeo, '  I  am  red')  is  the  ren- 
dering, in  Proverbs  iii.  15,  of  a  word  which 
seems  to  signify  '  pearls.' 

RUDIMENTS  (L.  rudis,  <  untaught '), 
'first  lessons  or  principles '  (Col.  ii.  8,  20; 
com  p.  Galat.  iv.  3,  '  elements,'  and  see  the 
article). 

RUTH  {H.JilUd),  a  woman  of  Moab,  who, 
after  the  death  of  her  husband,  Mahlon, 
followed  the  fortunes  of  her  mother-in-law, 
Naomi,  into  Canaan. 

Ruth,  the  Book  of,  whose  title  is  derived 
from  the  chief  female  character  therein  de- 
picted, is  a  family  history  which  professedly 
relates  to  the  period  of  the  Hebrew  Judges 
(i.  1),  and  of  which  this  is  the  substance : — 
Elimelech  and  Naomi,  of  Bethlehem  in  Judah, 
with  their  sons,  Mahlon  and  Chilion,  were, 
under  the  pressure  of  famine,  led  to  quit 
their  native  land  and  proceed  to  the  country 
of  Moab.  After  their  father's  decease,  the 
two  sons  married  women  of  the  country,  by 
name  Ruth  and  Orpah.  At  the  end  of  about 
ten  years,  the  young  men  also  died ;  when 
the  widowed  and  bereaved  mother  took 
steps  for  returning  back  home,  especially  as 


she  had  learnt  that  the  dearth  \ 
Both  her  daughters-in-law  wished  to  i 
pany  her.  She  prevailed  on  Orpah  to  mate 
Moab  her  home,  bat  Bath  could  not  be  de- 
tached from  her  side.  She  and  Naomi  ar- 
rived at  Bethlehem  in  harvest-time;  and  Bath, 
availing  herself  of  ber  rights  as  a  poor  wo- 
man, went  to  glean  in  the  field  of  Boaz,  her 
opulent  relative,  a  citizen  of  the  town,  by 
whom  she  is  well  treated  and  received  in 
wedlock,  when,  under  the  advioe  of  Naomi, 
and  in  compliance  with  the  Mosaic  law,  she 
had  claimed  from  him  her  rights  of  relation- 
ship. Of  the  union  there  was  issue  in  Obed, 
who  was  the  grandfather  of  David,  and,  as 
such,  the  progenitor  of  the  Messiah. 

It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  refer 
the  subject  of  the  book  to  any  thing  more 
exact  than  the  age  of  the  Judges;  though 
Joseph  us  (Antiq.  v.  9,  1)  places  it  immedi- 
ately after  the  days  of  Samson.  This  view 
seems  to  have  been  participated  in  by  the 
Jewish  church,  who,  so  long  as  it  made  the 
canon  to  consist  of  twenty-two  books,  reck- 
oned Ruth  with  Judges,  either  as  a  portion 
of  or  an  appendix  to  it.  At  a  later  period, 
however,  when  twenty-four  books  were  dis- 
tinguished, Ruth  had  its  own  place  among 
the  Hagiographa.  This  view,  in  imitation 
of  the  Hellenists,  was  shared  by  the  early 
Christian  church,  which  concluded  with  the 
Book  of  Ruth  their  Octateuch,  or  collection 
of  eight  books,  namely,  the  five  books  of 
Moses,  Joshua,  Judges,  and  Ruth.  With 
some  authority,  therefore,  does  this  canoni- 
cal work  come  to  us  as  combining,  with  the 
Pentateuch  and  other  books,  to  bridge  om 
the  period  between  Moses,  Joshua,  thi 
Judges,  Samuel,  and  the  Kings. 

If,  however,  we  ask  when  and  by  whom 
the  book  denominated  Ruth  was  composed, 
we  have  no  definite  answer  to  give.     That  it 
was  not  finished  before  the  time  of  David 
appears  from  the  genealogy  in  iv.  18 — $)• 
Besides,  the  words  '  in  the  days  when  the 
Judges  ruled'  (i.  1),  refer  to  a  long  anterior 
period.    Other  notices  of  time  are  also  of  • 
general  kind,  namely,  the  famine  and  the 
harvest     At  the  same  time,  the  speeches 
between  Ruth  and  Naomi,  and   Rath  and 
Boaz,  are  given  with  particularity.     Equally 
minute  is  the  manner  in  which  the  transac- 
tion as  to  the  levirate-claims  is  treated  of, 
especially  when  Boas  salutes  his  kinsman 
in  the  words,  '  Ho,  $uch  a  one  I  torn  aside,' 
&c    This  minuteness  may  be  accounted  for 
by  the  supposition  that  the  present  narrative 
comprises  family  papers  of  an  earlier  date 
And  since  there  appears  in  the  book  a  die* 
position  to  extol  David,  it  may,  with  the  sM 
of  the  older  materials,  have  come  into  to 
present  shape  in  the  productive  reign  of  that 
monarch.    A  later  period  it  is  difficult  19 
assign ;  for  had  it  been  composed  after  Da- 
vid's reign,  some  trace  of  the  fact  eorfi 
scarcely  have   failed   to   be   disooverabl* 
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When,  for  instance,  the  hatred  of  Israel 
against  the  Moabites  had  reached  its  height, 
the  marriage  of  a  son  of  Judah  with  a  Moab- 
itess  would  not  have  been  narrated  without 
some  words  of  blame,  nor  would  the  deriva- 
tion of  the  national  favourite  have  been  rea- 
dily traced  up  to  a  widow  of  that  hated 
country.  It  has  been  attempted  to  prove, 
from  Aramaic  words  found  in  it,  that  the 
book  is  of  later  date.  These  alleged  Ara- 
maisms,  however,  may  equally  well  be  ac- 
counted archaisms,  which  in  a  book  of  so 
great  antiquity  are  to  be  expected,  especially 
when  it  consists  so  much  of  conversations 
carried  on  among  people  of  ordinary  station. 
Ruth,  thus  considered  as  connected  with  the 
Book  of  the  Judges,  appears  to  be  an  histo- 
rical fragment  whose  origin  can  be  referred 
only  to  domestic  influences.  Such  influ- 
ences, however,  if  likely  to  give  a  warmth  of 
colouring,  are  not  known  to  be  capable  of 
imposture,  and  in  the  early  age  to  which  the 
work  undoubtedly  refers,  cannot  be  suspected 
of  inventing  a  groundless  fiotien.  If,  how- 
ever, any  should  deny  the  exact  historical 
form  in  which  the  external  events  are  put, 
no  one  can  doubt  that  in  substance,  in  tone, 
and  in  hue,  the  narrative  gives  a  faithful 
picture  of  a  primitive  age  not  unlike  what 
must  have  been  the  age  of  the  Judges. 
Viewed  in  this  light,  the  work,  as  a  whole, 
is  no  less  harmonious  and  natural  than  in- 
structive and  charming.    Nor  can  the  driest 


and  most  ruthless  criticism  rob  the  world  of 
the  beautiful  moral  lessons  afforded  by  the 
affection  of  the  two  widows,  who,  unlike 
many  in  a  similar  situation,  solace  their 
poverty  by  the  cares  of  strong  mutual  affec- 
tion, and  spend  their  energies  in  efforts  for 
each  other's  good.  Even  the  objection  which 
has  been  taken  to  Ruth's  conduct  towards 
her  kinsman,  as  if  immodest,  points  to  a 
period  and  a  land  of  primitive  Eastern  sim- 
plicity which  shows  how  much  the  book  is 
in  accordance  with  itself.  There  is  not  in 
the  East,  even  at  the  present  day,  a  maiden 
that  would  not  listen  to  a  mother's  counsel 
in  order  to  claim  her  legal  rights,  and  wipe 
away  the  reproach  of  being  childless.  In- 
deed, had  not  tbe  wish  to  impeach  Scripture 
darkened  the  judgment,  it  would  have  been 
seen  that  the  writer,  who  must  have  known 
the  temper  and  usages  of  the  age,  and  who 
represents  Ruth  as  an  object  of  affectionate 
respect  to  Boaz,  would  not  have  committed 
a  blunder  which  must  have  rendered  his 
work  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  his  coun- 
trymen, and,  by  making  David's  origin  dis- 
graceful, have  opposed  one  obvious  purpose 
of  the  book  ;  nor  would  the  work  have  been 
admitted  into  the  Jewish  canon,  or  into  the 
favour  of  the  nation,  had  its  heroine  been 
painted  in  colours  contradictory  to  the  spirit 
of  the  age,  or  at  variance  with  what  morals 
or  decency  required. 


s. 


SABBATH,  THE,  from  a  Hebrew  word 
denoting  *  seven,'  was  the  seventh  day  of  the 
week,  reckoned  from  the  evening  of  Friday 
to  Sunday  eve,  or  Saturday  in  the  evening. 
This  seventh  was  a  sabbath- day,  appropri- 
ated to  religions  purposes  (Levit.  xxii.  82). 
As  the  word  signified  the  termination  of  a 
period  of  seven  days,  and  was  the  chief  day 
of  the  seven,  it  came  to  denote  the  period 
itself,  or  a  week.  This  division  of  time, 
which  is  found  among  nations  widely  placed 
and  very  dissimilar  in  condition,  rests  pro- 
bably on  astronomical  considerations,  name- 
ly, the  prevalent  conception  of  seven  planets, 
and  the  fact  that  each  of  the  four  quarters 
of  the  moon  lasts  about  seven  days,  making 
each  lunation  divisible  into  four  weeks :  phe- 
nomena that  could  not  fail  to  attract  atten- 
tion in  very  early  times,  and  lie  at  the  basis 
of  the  sabbatical  or  seven-day  system  of  the 
Hebrews.  The  germinating  point  of  that 
system  was  the  seventh  day  or  sabbath, 
which,  according  to  their  religious  views, 
was  set  apart  and  consecrated  in  perpetual 
commemoration  of   the  cessation  on   the 


seventh  day  of  the  Almighty,  after  he  had 
created  the  world  (Gen.  ii.  3.  Exodns  xvi. 
22 — 80);  though  God's  creative  energy  is 
ceaseless,  as  well  as  eternal,  in  its  operation. 
In  the  history  of  tbe  Patriarchs  we  do  not 
find  traces  of  the  sabbath,  whose  observ- 
ance, therefore,  may  have  commenced  among 
the  Egyptians,  to  whom  is  ascribed  the  ap- 
plication of  the  seven  planets  as  a  measure 
of  time.  Certainly,  the  observance  of  the 
sabbath  was  designed  to  commemorate  the 
deliverance  from  Egypt  (Deut  v.  12 — 15). 
The  sabbath  was  also  a  token  of  the  alliance 
between  Ood  and  his  people  (Exodus  xxxi. 
13 — 17).  On  these  accounts  it  had  a  special 
sanctity,  which  was  guarded  by  severe  penal- 
ties (14,  $eq.  Numb.  xv.  82 — 38).  In  gene- 
ral,  the  sabbath  brought  an  entire  cessation 
from  labour  both  to  man,  whether  bond  or 
free,  and  beast  (Exod.  xx.  10).  So  incon- 
siderable a  labour  as  that  involved  in  gather- 
ing wood  was  accounted  an  infraction  of  the 
sabbath,  nor  was  any  exception  made  in  re- 
gard to  the  collection  of  the  manna  (xvi.  28). 
Travelling  was  accounted  work,  and  no  man 
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was  to  remove  from  the  place  or  city  where 
he  was  (29),  which  the  rabbins  interpreted 
to  mean  not  more  than  two  thousand  cubits 
(the  appointed  environs  of  the  cities  of 
refuge)  beyond  its  centre.  No  fire  was  al- 
lowed to  be  kindled  (xxxv.  8).  This  prohi- 
bition may  have  been  designed  to  prevent 
the  spread  among  the  Hebrews  of  some  ido- 
latrous rite  connected  with  the  worship  of 
Saturn.  The  sabbath,  the  commencement 
and  end  of  which,  according  to  tradition, 
were  announced  by  the  sound  of  a  trumpet, 
was  celebrated  by  a  special  offering  made  in 
the  temple  (Numb,  xxviii.  0)  as  a  day  of  rest 
and  joy  (Is.lviii.  13.  Hos.  ii.  11),  when  the 
shew-bread  was  renewed  (1  Chron.  ix.  32) ; 
for  which  service  a  new  division  of  priests 
entered  each  week  into  offioe  (2  Kings  xi.  6, 
$eq.  2  Chron.  xxiii.  4),  whose  duties  fell  not 
under  the  category  of  work  (Matthew  xii.  0. 
John  vii.  22).  No  law  is  found  regarding  mili- 
tary service,  but  it  has  been  argued  from  the 
siege  of  Jericho  that  it  was  not  necessarily 
discontinued  on  the  sabbath  (Josh,  vi.),  and 
the  rabbinical  injunctions  command  military 
operations  to  be  pursued  on  the  sabbath, 
even  in  the  case  of  offensive  war ;  but  after 
the  exile,  soldiers  endured  attack,  and  even 
Buffered  death,  without  resistance,  rather 
than  do  what  they  considered  a  breach  of 
the  sabbath.  Whether  or  not  in  the  original 
observance  entire  repose  prevailed,  it  became 
usual  to  observe  the  day  as  a  holy  convoca- 
tion (Levit  xxiii.  2,  $eq.)  when  the  people 
assembled  at  the  place  of  public  worship. 
At  a  later  time,  when  the  school  of  the  pro- 
phets had  manifested  its  influence,  the  peo- 
ple repaired  to  these  as  their  religious  teach- 
ers (2  Kings  iv.  23).  Josephus  says  that 
the  law  was  studied ;  and  when  synagogues 
came  into  existence,  the  people  came  toge- 
ther in  them  for  public  prayer  and  the 
reading  and  exposition  of  the  Scriptures 
of  which  custom  are  many  traces  in  the 
New  Testament  (Mark  i.  21 ;  vi.  2).  Like 
all  the  festive  days,  the  sabbath  began  on 
the  eve  of  the  day  (the  previous  or  Friday 
evening),  and  ended  at  sunset  on  the  day 
itself.  The  time  when  the  sun  began  to 
sink  was  called  the  fore-evening,  which  lasted 
till  sunset,  which  took  place  at  different 
times  according  to  the  position  of  the  place, 
making  a  corresponding  difference  in  the 
commencement  of  the  sabbath.  The  things 
necessary  for  the  sabbath  service  were  pre- 
pared on  the  evening  before  (Exod.  xvi.  23). 
Hence  the  sixth  day  was  called  the  day  of 
preparation  (Matt  xxvii.  62),  on  which  also 
necessary  food  was  cooked. 

Time  was  reckoned  by  days  more  fre- 
quently than  by  weeks  (Lev.  xii.  6.  Dan.  x. 
11),  but  after  the  exile  the  latter  came  into 
general  use.  The  days  were  not  named,  but 
numbered ;  thus,  *  the  first  day  of  the  week ' 
(Mark  xvi.  2,  9).  This  day,  in  consequence 
of  iti  being  that  on  which  Jeans  rose  from 


the  dead,  hence  called  *  the  Lord's -day,' 
was  observed  by  Christiana,  with  whom  it 
gradually  superseded  the  seventh  (Acta  xx. 
7).  In  Luke  vi.  1,  the  words  *  the  second 
sabbath  after  the  first,'  should  be  rendered, 
'the  first  sabbath  after  the  second  day  of 
unleavened  bread;'  in  Lev.  xxiii.  15,  this 
second  day  is  called  '  the  morrow  after  the 
sabbath '  of  the  Passover,  from  which  seven 
complete  sabbaths  were  to  be  counted  to 
Pentecost. 

The  sabbath  our  Lord  found  rigorously 
observed.  In  the  interval  between  the  cap- 
tivity and  his  advent  there  had  come  into 
vogue  a  verbal  observance  of  the  law,  which, 
resting  on  its  general  ordinances  and  aug- 
mented tradition,  exacted  an  outward  service 
little  in  accordance  with  the  genius  of  the 
new  religion.  The  post-exilian  government 
prohibited  the  sale  and  purchase  even  of 
food  on  the  sabbath  (Neh.  x.  21 ;  xiii  Id, 
16).  Moses,  in  requiring  work  to  be  ab- 
stained from,  left  the  determination  of  what 
work  was  to  the  religious  feelings  of  the 
people.  The  corruptions  of  later  times 
erected  on  this  point  a  complete  system  of 
casuistry,  which,  forgetting  the  cheerful  spi- 
rit of  the  old  law  (Is.  lviii.  13.  Hos.  ii  11. 
1  Maccab.  i.  41),  tended  to  create  the  sad 
countenances  which  Jesus  expressly  con- 
demned (Matt.  vi.  16),  and  to  increase  the 
authority  of  the  priesthood  and  the  burdens 
of  the  people.  In  what  meshes  the  former 
involved  the  latter,  may  be  learnt  from  the 
fact  that  the  rabbins  specified  nine-and-lhirty 
kinds  of  work  which  were  not  to  be  done 
on  the  sabbath;  indeed,  the  matter  was  span 
out  to  yet  finer  distinctions.  In  regard  to 
cures,  the  Jewish  authorities  determined  that 
when  life  was  in  danger  every  sort  of  medi- 
cal aid  was  permitted.  Exemplifications  of 
their  extremes  are  found  in  our  Lord's  his- 
tory— in  regard  to  his  disciples  rubbing  oat 
the  grains  of  corn  while  travelling  ( Mat L  xii 
2),  healing  of  the  sick  by  the  mere  utterance 
of  a  word  (10),  the  restored  man's  carrying 
his  pallet  (John  v.  10) ;  and  yet,  in  the  spi- 
rit of  genuine  hypocrisy,  they  performed 
certain  acts  necessary  for  the  preservation 
of  their  property  (Matt.  xii.  11.  Luke  xiv. 
5).  A  portion  of  the  sabbath,  however,  was 
spent  in  useful  observances,  such  as  edify* 
ing  study  of  the  law  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xvi.  % 
4),  attending  public  worship  and  instruction 
in  the  synagogues  (Mark  L  21 ;  vi.  2.  Lake 
iv.  31;  vL  6}  xiii.  10.  Acts  xiiL  44;  xvi 
13;  xvii.  2 ;  xviii.  4),  where  there  took  plaet 
prayer  and  reading  and  exposition  of  the 
Scriptures  (xiii.  27).  After  these  pious  ex- 
ercises, friends  seem  to  have  met  together 
for  refreshment — a  practice  which  received 
the  sanction  of  Jesus  (Luke  xiv.).  Such  an 
act  was  in  accordance  with  his  doctrine, 
which  strictly  disallowed  ell  merely  oat- 
ward  and  ceremonial  observances  of  reli- 
gion, and  placed  its  essence  in  purity  of 
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heart,  tod  its  fruits  in  a  life  of  practical 
benevolence.  While  he  himself  diligently 
observed  private  prayer,  he  showed  that 
this  he  considered  as  the  great  instrumental 
means  of  a  religious  life.  Certainly,  he  de- 
liberately set  himself  in  hostility  to  the  strict 
outward  observance  of  the  Mosaic  law  in 
regard  to  the  sabbath  prevalent  in  his  own 
day.  Announcing  as  his  fundamental  posi- 
tion that  the  Messiah,  as  the  head  of  the 
new  creation,  is  greater  than  the  temple 
(Matt  xii.  6),  and  Lord  of  the  sabbath  (8  ; 
comp.  John  v.  17),  he  proceeds  to  legislate 
on  the  point,  declaring  as  another  great 
principle,  '  The  sabbath  was  made  for  man, 
and  not  man  for  the  sabbath'  (Mark  ii.  27, 
28),  which  he  follows  up  by  a  third,  namely, 
that  it  is  lawful  to  do  good  on  the  sabbath- 
day  (iii.  4,  5).  This  he  exemplified  by  heal- 
ing the  withered  hand ;  showing,  meanwhile, 
that  even  the  law  allowed  certain  necessary 
acts,  such  as  circumcision  (John  vii.  22,  28; 
comp.  Luke  vi.  1,  teq.). 

When,  in  process  of  time,  there  arose  two 
Christian  schools,  the  Judaic  and  the  Greek, 
the  former,  holding  in  general  to  a  union 
between  Christ  and  Moses,  insisted  on  the 
perpetual  obligation  of  the  sabbath,  and  that 
with  the  greater  effect  because  the  gospel  was 
born  in  the  swaddling-clothes  of  Judaism, 
and  was  for  many  years  thus  cramped ;  seeing 
that,  in  order  '  to  fulfil  all  righteousness,'  and 
out  of  respect  to  the  institutions  of  the  coun- 
try, even  some  Christians  who  thought  that 
the  time  was  coming  when  the  gospel  would 
be  liberated  from  restraints,  still  thought  it 
proper  to  observe  the  Mosaic  polity  so  long 
as  the  temple  services  remained.  Soon,  how- 
ever, did  there  appear  another  party,  who, 
having  Paul  for  their  leader,  and  entering 
into  the  spirit  of  Jesus  more  truly  and  tho- 
roughly, declared  Christianity  free  from  all 
outward  observances,  and  contended  with 
ardour  and  perseverance  against  the  Juda- 
izers.  In  this  noble-minded  sohool  was  fully 
developed  the  grand  thought  uttered  by  the 
Saviour  to  the  woman  of  Samaria,  which, 
specially  when  taken  in  conjunction  with  other 
words  of  his  already  indicated,  freed  the 
gospel  from  all  bonds  of  place  and  time,  and 
gave  free  scope  to  the  development  of  a  wor- 
ship of  Ood  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  It  was 
a  fundamental  idea  with  Paul  that  the  Chris- 
tian, as  such,  was  dead  to  the  law  of  Moses, 
in  order  that,  in  the  spirit  of  liberty  and  love, 
he  might  live  to  Christ  (Oalat.  ii.  19,  teq.). 
Hence  a  transference  of  the  obligations  of 
the  law  to  the  gospel  is  unchristian,  nay, 
impossible.  If  this  is  so  in  general,  it  is 
equally  so  in  regard  to  the  sabbath.  Accord- 
ingly, Christians  are  no  longer  under  the 
preparatory  schoolmaster — the  law  (iii.  20); 
and,  agreeably  to  the  opinion  of  Paul,  he 
who  made  himself  a  debtor  to  any  one  of  its 
requirements,  became  thereby  liable  to  the 
whole  law  (Ui.  10),  and,  so  far  as  his  con- 


duct went,  caused  Christ  to  be  'dead  in  vain* 

(ii.  21)  ;  inasmuch  as  justification  came  by 
faith,  not  by  legal  observances  (18),  and  so 
annulled  his  privileges,  and  brought  his  in- 
ner life  under  subjection  to  outward  things. 
With  the  disappearance  of  Jewish  distinc- 
tions, and  in  harmony  with  the  spirituality  of 
the  gospel,  every  day  became  to  Christians  of 
equal  sanctity.  The  doctrine  was,  indeed, 
too  high  to  be  at  once  received  by  all  (Rom. 
xiv.  5)  ;  but  under  the  auspices  of  Paul,  who 
strongly  complained  of  persons  given  to  the 
observance  of  the  sabbath — *  I  fear  I  have 
bestowed  labour  on  you  in  vain' — the  '  truth 
as  it  is  in  Jesus '  made  progress  (Gal.  iv.  9, 
sec.).  It  deserves  remark  that  the  apostle 
does  not  set  a  Christian  day  or  days  against 
Jewish,  but  treats  distinction  of  times  as 
below  the  lofty  position  of  the  true  Christian 
(comp.  Colos.  ii.  16, 17).  He  could  not,  in 
consequence,  have  regarded  any  day  as  hav- 
ing any  specially  sacred  claims  on  the  church 
of  Christ,  which,  not  by  the  desecration  of 
any  day,  but  by  the  hallowing  of  all,  had 
been  called  to  regard  and  make  the  whole 
of  life  •  the  Lord's-day.'  Yet  even  in  his 
own  time,  the  way  was  preparing  for  the 
setting  apart  of  a  day  specially  to  religious 
purposes.  In  1  Corinth,  xvi.  2,  'the  first 
day  of  the  week '  is  mentioned  as  a  proper 
time  for  laying  aside  alms,  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  deposit  was  to  be  made  in 
the  church-meeting ;  so  that,  even  if  we  could 
prove  that  this  method  of  reckoning  by  days 
was  established  at  Corinth,  we  have  here  no 
evidence  of  public  worship  on  the  Sunday, 
which,  however,  seems  to  have  had  some- 
thing special  in  its  character.  But  in  Acts 
xx.  7,  we  find  the  members  of  the  church  in 
Troas  assembling  on  the  Sunday  to  break 
bread  together  and  partake  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  and  that  Paul  took  the  opportunity 
of  preaching  to  them.  There  is  in  the  terms 
employed  some  reason  to  infer  that  this  was 
a  customary  practice.  Looking,  then,  to  the 
communities  of  converts  from  heathenism, 
we  find  them  meeting  in  an  assembly,  or 
church,  for  their  feasts  of  love  and  for  mu- 
tual exhortation,  at  first  probably  every  day, 
or  as  often  as  convenience  allowed  (comp. 
Acts  ii.  41,  s*q.)  ;  but  as  the  resurrection  of 
their  Lord  and  Master  was  the  centre  around 
which  their  thoughts  all  gathered,  so  would 
it  from  the  first  gain  attention,  and  in  course 
of  time  come  to  be,  if  not  exclusively  ob- 
served, yet  much  preferred,  and  reserved  for 
special  occasions  (1  Cor.  x.  5,  20,  22,  3d). 
There  were  thus  in  the  church  two  days  held 
in  respect — the  Jewish  Sabbath,  the  Chris- 
tian 8unday,  the  seventh  and  the  first  day. 
The  former  gradually  lost  its  sanctity  in  pro- 
portion as  Christianity  put  forth  its  native 
power,  till,  at  the  Council  of  Laodicea  (rir. 
800  A.  D.),  its  observers  having  become  com- 
paratively few,  a  formal  decree  was  passed 
(Can.  20),  that  *  Christians  ought  not  to  Jo- 
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daise  and  abstain  from  work  on  tbe  sabbath.' 
On  the  other  hand,  the  first  day  grew  more 
and  more  into  repute,  till,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  Mosaio  sabbath,  it  received  the 
appropriate  name  of  '  the  Lord's-day.'  As 
Buob,  we  find  it  generally  observed  in  the 
second  century,  the  influence  of  whose  ex- 
ample  lasts  to  the  present,  and  is  likely  to 
last,  in  the  preservation  of  a  day  of  leisure 
and  religious  observances,  so  long  as  man 
needs  rest  aud  periodical  opportunities  of 
religious  culture.  Not  long  after  the  mid- 
dle of  the  first  century  must  the  term  the 

*  Lord's-day*  have  been  in  use,  if  we  are  right 
in  assigning  to  the  Apocalypse  a  date  before 
its  close.  In  L  10,  however,  do  we  find  the 
earliest  mention  of  the  phrase,  and  that  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  support  the  idea  that  it 
was  already  specially  connected  with  Christian 
worship.  In  later  writers  the  term  occurs, 
till,  as  we  learn  from  Nioephorus  (vii.  40), 

*  Constautiue  the  Great  (formally  or  legally) 
denominated  the  Lord's  that  day  which  the 
Hebrews  accounted  the  first,  and  the  Greeks 
consecrated  to  the  sun ;'  alluding,  doubtless, 
to  the  fact  that  the  emperor  required  it  to 
be  religiously  observed,  for  the  alleged  rea- 
son Ui at  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  Jesus 
Christ  rose  from  the  dead.  See  Suictr  in 
Kuriakon,  and  Neander,  Gesehichu  der  Fflan- 
mug,  i.  213,  teq. 

In  Luke  vi.  I,  we  read  in  our  English 
Testaments, '  It  oame  to  pass  on  the  second 
sabbath  after  the  first;'  literally,  'on  the 
second-first  sabbath/  that  is,  on  the  first  sab- 
bath after  the  second  day  of  the  Passover. 
The  Jews  reckoned  their  sabbaths  from 
Easter  in  this  way: — Tbe  1st  was  called  the 
second-first;  the  2nd,  the  second •  second ; 
the  3rd,  the  second- third ;  and  so  on  to  the 
7th  or  the  second  -  seventh,  that  is,  the 
seventh  sabbath  after  the  second  day  of  the 
Passover,  the  point  of  reckoning  from  for 
all  the  seven  sabbaths.  The  seventh  sab- 
bath was  immediately  before  Whitsuntide 
or  Pentecost,  which  was  celebrated  on  the 
fiftieth  day  after  the  second  day  of  the  Pass- 
over.    See  Vol.  i.  p.  414. 

SABBATH  MONTH,  THE,  forming  a 
part  of  the  great  seven-fold  arrangement  of 
the  Hebrews,  was  the  seventh  month  of  the 
sacred  year  (Tisri — September  -  October), 
which  was  specially  a  sacred  festival.  On 
the  first  day  of  this  month  was  a  sabbath,  a 
memorial  of  blowing  of  trumpets,  a  holy  con- 
vocation ;  no  servile  work  was  to  be  done, 
but  special  offering  by  lire  was  to  be  made 
(Lev.  zziii.  24;  comp.  Numb.  Mix.  1).  On 
the  tenth  of  this  same  month  was  the  great  day 
of  Atonement  (Lev.  xxiii.  27).  The  fifteenth 
was  the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  which  lasted 
for  seven  days  (34,  $eq.).  The  first  month 
(Abib — March-April)  of  the  sacred  year  had 
also  a  peculiar  character,  for  on  the  four- 
teenth day  the  Paschal  lamb  was  killed ;  on 
tbe  fifteenth,  the  Passover  itself  was  cele- 


brated ;  on  the  sixteenth,  the  first-fruits  of 
barley  harvest  were  presented  to  ilia  Lord ; 
and  on  the  twenty-first,  the  Passover  was 
brought  to  an  end  (Kzod.  xii.  2). 

Indeed,  every  month,  as  being  (nearly)  a 
quadruple  of  seven,  was  celebrated  with  spe- 
cial religious  observances  (Numbers  zxviii. 
11 — 10).  The  appearance  of  the  new  moon 
(henee  month),  as  the  Hebrews  possessed  no 
astronomical  calculations,  was  determined  by 
observation ;  and  as  the  new  moon  could  be 
teen  only  towards  evening,  the  required  sa- 
crifice was  made  on  the  ensuing  day,  which 
was  accounted  the  first  of  the  mouth.  On 
the  thirtieth  day  of  the  moon,  the  authorities 
received  till  noon  the  testimony  of  those  who 
might  have  discovered  the  new  moon  on  tbe 
evening  of  the  twenty-ninth,  and,  if  there  was 
time,  they  celebrated  the  Neomenia  or  rites  of 
the  new  moon  that  same  day ;  but  if  no  testi- 
mony arrived  in  time,  the  day  after,  the  thir- 
tieth, was  observed  without  farther  delay. 
The  new  moon  was  announced  by  large  fires 
kindled  on  lofty  points,  which,  communi- 
cating one  with  the  other,  conveyed  the  in- 
formation through  the  land.  In  later  pe- 
riods couriers  were  despatched  with  the  an- 
nouncement, because  the  Samaritans  lighted 
false  fires  in  order  to  mislead  their  mala 
According  to  the  opinion  of  Maimonides, 
the  festival  of  the  new  moon  was  inalitited 
in  opposition  to  the  worship  offered  to  the 
new  moon  by  many  nations,  and  specially 
the  Egyptians.  Among  the  Hebrews  the 
day  of  the  new  moon  was,  properly  speak- 
ing, not  a  feast  or  festival.  It  is  not  mtn- 
tioned  in  Lev.  zziii.  among  '  my  feasts.'  But 
it  is  found,  with  suitable  directions,  in  the 
ritual  of  additional  sacrifices  given  in  Numb, 
zxviii.  xzix. ;  and  it  is  known  from  the  his- 
torical and  prophetical  books  that  the  Neo- 
menia were  celebrated  by  solemn  repasts. 
Business  was  interrupted,  and,  as  on  the 
sabbath,  people  gathered  around  the  pro- 
phets (1  Sam.  xx.  5,  6,  18,  see.  2  Kings  iv. 
23.  Is.  i.  13.  Amos  via.  6).  The  seventh 
new  moon  was  commemorated  with  blowing 
of  trumpets  more  loud  and  solemn  than 
what  was  usual  at  the  ordinary  new  moons 
and  festivals  (Numbers  z.  10),  as  it  was  the 
beginning  of  the  sabbatical  month.  The 
rabbins  state  that  this  festival  was  the  anni- 
versary of  the  creation,  and  they  call  it  the 
commencement  of  the  year.  But  the  year  of 
the  ancient  Hebrews  (what  is  now  called  the 
sacred  year)  began  near  tbe  vernal  equinox 
(Exodus  xii.  2) ;  and  the  beginning  of  the 
year  with  the  seventh  month  came  into  use 
probably  not  till  after  the  death  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  when  the  Jews,  under  the  Syro- 
Macedonian  dominion,  adopted  the  era  of  the 
Seleucides,  for  the  year  of  the  Syrians  began 
in  the  month  of  October,  at  the  antumnal 
equinox. 

8ABBATII  YEAR,  THE,  consisting  of  s 
period  of  seven  years,  continued  the  Hebrew 
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cycle  of  seven,  which  was  terminated  by  the 
year  of  Jubilee,  the  year,  that  it,  which  fol- 
lowed a  period  of  seven  times  seven  years : 
thus  presenting  first  seven  days — a  week; 
then  four  weeks — a  month;  then  seven 
months — the  sabbath  month;  then  seven 
yean — the  sabbath  year ;  then  seven  sabbath 
years — the  Jubilee.  The  same  regard  to  the 
number  seven  is  found  in  the  commencement 
of  the  civil  year  in  the  seventh  month ;  in 
the  killing  of  the  Paschal  lamb  on  the  four- 
teenth day  (twice  seven)  of  that  month ;  in 
the  duration  of  the  Passover,  namely,  seven 
days;  in  the. duration  of  the  feast  of  Taber- 
nacles, and  in  the  beginning  of  the  feast 
of  Purim  on  the  fourteenth  of  the  twelfth 
month. 

The  sabbatical  year,  simply  called  '  a  sab- 
bath,' was  properly  the  last  year  of  a  period 
of  seven  years.  In  this  seventh  year  the 
land  and  its  cultivators  were  to  have  com- 

Slete  repose :  '  Thou  shalt  neither  sow  thy 
eld  nor  prune  thy  vineyard.'  That  which 
grew  of  its  own  accord  was  a  oommon  pos- 
session for  men  and  cattle  (Exod.  xxiii.  10, 
11.  Levit.  zxv.  1 — 7).  As  the  products  of 
the  earth  ceased,  so  rent  was  remitted,  and, 
among  Hebrews,  debts  were  forgiven.  The 
cessation  of  income  led,  at  later  periods, 
foreign  masters  to  forego  their  tribute  in  the 
seventh  year  (Exodus  xxv.  2,  3).  The  law 
contains  nothing  as  to  the  time  when  this 
sabbatical  arrangement  was  to  commence, 
nor  can  its  existence  in  the  early  periods  of 
the  nation  be  distinctly  traced.  After  the 
exile,  when  the  fundamental  idea  of  the 
liosaio  system  had  become  practically  re- 
cognised, this,  as  well  as  other  ordinances, 
received  due  attention  (2  Chron.  xxxvi.  21. 
Neh.  x.31.  Joseph.  Antiq.  xiii.  8).  Tacitus 
has  left  a  marked  testimony  in  these  words : 
'They  (the  Jews)  rest  on  the  seventh  day 
because  it  brought  an  end  of  labours;  the 
seventh  year  also  has  been  given  to  repose.' 
Here  is  a  clear  reference  not  only  to  the  sab- 
bath and  the  sabbatical  year,  but  to  the  rea- 
son assigned  in  Genesis  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  sabbath  (ii.  2). 

The  bearing  of  such  a  regulation  as  the 
sabbatical  year  on  agriculture  and  food  was 
of  a  decided  kind.  Three  years  were  thus 
exempted  from  the  ordinary  course  of  things; 
for  the  crop  of  the  sixth  year  had  to  furnish 
supplies  till  that  of  the  eighth  came  into  use 
on  the  ninth.  Compliance,  however,  with 
the  observance  was  accompanied  by  a  pro* 
mise  of  special  Divine  aid  (Lev.  xxv.  10). 
Ordinary  influences,  too,  would,  in  times  of 
public  virtue  and  religious  obedience,  facili- 
tate the  execution  of  the  law.  The  soil  of 
Palestine  was  of  great  fertility.  The  land, 
lying  fallow  in  the  seventh  year,  would  be 
more  productive  in  other  years.  The  rest 
was  of  great  consequence,  because  the  art 
of  manuring  the  soil  was  very  imperfectly 
known.  In  the  absence  of  scientific  agri- 
VoLIL 


culture,  such  an  appointment  would  prevent 
the  land  from  being  exhausted,  and  tend 
to  secure  greater  regularity  and  constancy 
of  supply,^  and  to  guard  against  the  recur- 
rence of  famine.  These  considerations  ac- 
quire increased  weight  when  we  take  into 
account  the  encouragement  and  stimulus 
which  would  be  indirectly  applied  to  man's 
energies  by  the  prospect  and  the  enjoyment 
of  a  long  period  of  repose,  and  the  necessity 
of  making  due  provision  for  the  season  of 
rest.  Intermitted  is  more  productive  than 
continuous  labour.  When,  indeed,  human 
energies  have  to  keep  pace  with  machinery, 
the  reverse  may,  at  a  superficial  view,  appear 
to  be  she  fact  But  if,  instead  of  confining 
our  thoughts  to  an  individual  man,  we  take 
into  our  calculation  a  succession  of  men,  we 
shall  see  that  the  productive  power  of  the 
series  is  increased  by  such  a  degree  of  repose 
as  both  strengthens  the  frame,  improves  the 
mind,  and  lengthens  life.  Let  the  series  be 
ten,  and  the  productive  power  of  each  ten ; 
deduct  one-tenth  for  holidays;  the  result 
gives  ninety  as  the  nett  productive  power  of 
ten  men.  On  the  other  hand,  if  these  ten 
work  without  suitable  intervals,  their  frame 
does  not  acquire  vigour,  their  skill  is  infe- 
rior, their  habits  are  bad ;  they  lose  time,  and 
their  days  are  shortened.  Of  such  persons 
the  productive  power  will  not  exceed  seven 
or  eight  each,  or  from  seventy  to  eighty  on 
the  whole ;  so  that  here  is  a  clear  loss  of 
productive  power,  to  the  amount  of  more  than 
ten  parts,  for  want  of  necessary  recreation. 
How  much  greater  is  the  loss  of  comfort  and 
happiness !  The  Mosaio  legislation  was  be- 
nign as  well  as  wise.  Specially  valuable  was 
the  sabbatical  institute  in  promoting  great 
religious  purposes.  It  taught  the  Hebrews 
that  Jehovah  was  the  true  proprietor  of  their 
land.  It  referred  to  him,  as  their  real  Source, 
the  products  of  the  soil.  It  exhibited  reli- 
gion as  a  practical  memorial  of  God.  It 
made  man  feel  his  dependence  on  Divine 
Providence.  It  impressed  his  mind  with  a 
lively  feeling  that  there  was  something 
higher  than  his  animal  cravings,  and  a 
more  solemn  duty  than  that  which  required 
due  provision  for  their  supply.  In  modern 
days,  and  with  ceaseless  toil,  we  have  be- 
come less  religious  without  being  better  fed. 
Every  thing  unnatural  is  also  detrimental. 
If  we  convert  men  into  machines,  we  lose 
physical  and  forfeit  mental  power,  while  we 
dwarf  the  soul. 

SACKCLOTH,  or  rough  garments  made 
of  hair,  of  a  dark  colour  (Rev.  vi.  12),  was 
worn  by  prophets  (Zech.  xiiL  4),  by  mourn- 
ers (Gsn.  xxxvii.  34),  suppliants  (I  Kings 
xz.  21),  and  penitents  (27).  Grave-clothes 
were  also  made  of  sackcloth. 

SACRIFICE  (L.  wcrum,  and  farto,  *  I 
make  sacred,'  or  devote)  is  (Exod.  viii.  27. 
Deuteronomy  xvi.  2)  the  rendering  of  a  word 
whose  proper  meaning  is  •  to  kill '  or  slay 
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(xii.  21),  and  hence  by  death  to  offer  to  Je- 
hovah (1  Kings  viii.  63).  Accordingly,  the 
shedding  of  blood  entered  as  an  essential 
element  into  sacrifice  (Heb.  ix.  82).  Ori- 
ginally, sacrifices  were  slaughtered  victims 
offered  to  Ood  as  a  self-inflicted  penalty,  for 
the  purpose  of  regaining  his  lost  favour  and 
averting  his  wrath.  Hence  was  obtained  the 
remission  of  punishment,  or  the  pardon  of 
sin.  In  process  of  time  sacrifices  came  to 
have  a  moral  significancy,  and  the  term  it- 
self to  bear  a  moral  import  (Ps.  cvii.  22),  in 
connection  with  that  spiritual  interpretation 
of  Mosaism,  and  that  spiritual  preparation 
for  the  Messiah,  which  was  the  special  mis- 
sion and  achievement  of  Hebrew  prophecy 
(Ps.  1.  Is.  i.  11,  $eq.  Jer.  vi.  20;  vii.  21,  uq. 
Malachi  vii.  1 — 0). 

In  the  New  Testament,  also, '  sacrifice'  is 
the  rendering  (Acts  xiv.  13.  1  Cor.  v.  7),  of  a 
word  signifying  '  to  kill '  (Matthew  xxii.  4. 
Mark  xiv.  12.  Luke  xxii.  7).  In  the  teach- 
ings of  Jesus,  the  anti-sacrificial  tone  of  the 
prophets  is  taken  up  and  carried  out  (Matt, 
ix.  13  ;  xii.  7.  Mark  xii.  33).  The  primitive 
Christian  writers  employ  sacrificial  terms 
unsparingly  (Romans  xii.  1.  1  John  ii.  2), 
whether  in  their  original  and  strictly  propi- 
tiatory import,  or  in  that  secondary  applica- 
tion and  moral  acceptance  in  which  Peter 
speaks  of  '  spiritual  sacrifices '  ( 1  Peter  ii. 
5),  can  be  ascertained  only  by  a  compre- 
hensive and  diligent  investigation  of  a  sub- 
ject too  vast  to  be  here  entered  on,  embra- 
cing, as  it  ought,  an  exact  acquaintance  with 
the  state  of  the  Hebrew  mind  as  prevalent  in 
the  days  of  Christ,  and  the  degree  in  which 
that  state  of  mind  was  sanctioned  and  re- 
flected by  the  first  recorders  and  witnesses 
of  the  Christian  doctrine. 

SACRILEGE  (L.  the  plunder  of  a  iacred 
place),  stands,  in  Romans  ii.  22,  for  a  Greek 
term  which  signifies  '  the  robbing  ot  a  tem- 
ple.' This  crime  was  accounted  worthy  of 
condign  punishment  (Acts  xix.  37).  Paul, 
in  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  says,  *  Thou 
that  abhorrest  idols,  dost  thou  commit  sacri- 
lege ?'  The  appeal  is  to  Jews  who,  though 
they  professed  to  regard  idols  as  so  abomi- 
nable that  they  would  not  touch  or  come 
near  them,  yet,  to  satisfy  their  cupidity,  did 
not  hesitate  to  carry  them  off  and  convert 
them,  and  other  portions  of  sacred  property, 
to  gain. 

SAFFRON  in  Canticles  iv.  14,  mentioned 
with  other  aromatics,  seems  to  be  the  true 
saffron,  or  crocus  sativus  (Heb.  karkohm), 
which  grows  wild  in  the  Levant  and  other 
parts  of  the  East,  and  is  cultivated  in  South- 
ern Europe.  The  stigmata  of  its  beautiful 
flowers,  when  dried,  produced  a  strong  odour 
in  the  well-known  saffron.  The  ancients 
were  partial  to  the  scent,  of  which  they  made 
use  in  cookery.  They  also  made  from  the 
saffron  a  water  which  was  sprinkled  over 
persons    in    drawing-rooms  and  theatres. 


Saffron  was  moreover  employed  in  the  shape 
of  a  salve  in  medicine. 

SAINT  (L.  tanctus,  'holy*),  representing 
the  Greek  hagiot,  'holy,'  is  applied  to  various 
subjects ;  as  to  « the  Holy  Spirit '  (Matt.  xii. 
32),  the  temple  (xxiv.  15),  Jerusalem  (xxvii. 
68),  angels  (Mark  viii.  38 ),  the  •  child  Jesus' 
(Acta  iv.  27),  Christians  (xxvi.  10.  Romans 
i.  7 ;  viii.  27 ;  xii.  13.  Ephes.  L  1),  and  the 
8criptures  of  the  Old  Testament  (Rom.  i  2). 

SALAMIS,  now  KESRIS,  a  maritime  city 
on  the  north-east  of  the  island  of  Cyprus 
(Acts  xiii.  5). 

SALOME,  the  mother  of  the  apostles 
James  and  John,  and  wife  of  Zebedee  (Matt. 
xx.  20;  xxvii  66.  Mark  xv.  40;  xvi.  1). 
See  Mabt.  Some  of  the  ancients  represent 
Salome  as  a  daughter  of  Joseph,  the  foster- 
father  of  Jesus ;  others,  as  a  wife  of  Joseph, 
by  whom  he  had  two  danghters;  others,  again, 
as  a  daughter  of  a  brother  of  Zacharias  the 
priest,  father  of  John  the  Baptist. 

Another  Salome  was  the  daughter  of  He- 
rodiaa  (Matthew  xiv.  6).  Her  father  was 
Herod  Philip,  son  of  Herod  the  Great.  She 
married  first  with  the  tetrarch  Philip,  her 
father's  brother,  and,  after  his  death,  with 
Aristobulus,  the  son  of  Herod,  prince  of 
Chalcis,  to  whom  she  bore  three  children 
(Joseph.  Antiq.  xviii.  6,  4). 

SALT  (T.),  as  an  agreeable  and  indis- 
pensable article  of  food,  was  obtained  by  the 
Hebrews  from  the  lacu*  aephaUitis,  which  still 
supplies  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine.  Salt 
was  eaten  as  a  condiment  (Job  vi.  6),  and,  being 
habitually  used,  to  eat  any  one's  salt,  was 
a  phrase  equivalent  to  being  in  his  service 
(Ezraiv.  14,  marg.).  Salt  was  also  pat  with 
provender  for  cattle  (Isaiah  xxx.  24,  marg.). 
As  it  was  customary  to  offer  in  sacrifice  that 
which  was  best  and  most  palatable  to  man, 
salt  was  required  in  the  vegetable  offerings 
of  the  Hebrews,  the  rather  because  it  was  a 
token  of  hospitable  friendship  with  God 
(Numb,  xviii.  19) ;  for  among  the  Orientals, 
salt,  from  its  conservative  qualities,  is  the 
symbol  of  lasting  friendship,  which  has  hence 
received  the  appellation  of  a  'covenant  of 
salt'  (2  Chron.  xiii.  6),  an  expression  still 
in  use  among  the  Arabs. 

Salt  was  also  much  used  in  the  sacrifices 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Pliny,  speaking 
of  salt,  says,  'Very  greatly  is  its  authority 
understood  in  sacrifices,  since  none  is  per- 
formed without  the  salt-cake.'  As  salt  was 
much  required  in  the  sacrifioea,  it  was  of- 
fered for  sale  in  the  temple  market,  and  in 
the  temple  itself  was  a  large  quantity  kept 
According  to  tradition,  animal  offerings  also 
were  accompanied  with  salt  Comp.  Eaek. 
xliii.  24.  Mark  ix.  49 ;  also  Lev.  ii  13. 

An  excess  of  salt  is  destructive  to  vegeta- 
tion. Hence  to  sow  a  place  with  salt  was  to 
devote  it  to  waste  and  ruin  (Deut  »»«*  23. 
Judg.  ix.  46.   Zeph.  ii.  9). 

In  illustration  of  the  words  (Matt  y.  II), 
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*  If  the  salt  have  lost  his  savour '  (saltness), 
we  may  cite  Maundrell,  who  in  the  salt 
vale  at  Dschebal,  about  four  hoars  from 
Aleppo,  breaking  off  a  piece  of  salt  whioh 
had  been  long  exposed  to  the  rain,  sun,  and 
air,  found  that  while  it  retained  the  appear- 
ance, it  had  wholly  lost  the  taste  of  salt.  The 
inner  part,  however,  which  was  more  connect- 
ed with  the  rock,  retained  the  usual  flavour. 
*  The  valley  of  salt'  mentioned  in  2  Sara, 
viii.  3 — 13,  is  the  celebrated  lake  of  salt  now 
called  es-Subkh,  about  eighteen  miles  south- 
east of  Aleppo,  near  the  village  Jebul,  or 
Dschebal,  just  mentioned.  In  winter  the 
rains  and  torrents,  with  a  few  springs,  con- 
vert the  surface  into  a  shallow  but  exten- 
sive lake.  In  summer  the  water  evaporates, 
leaving  a  crust  of  salt  of  various  thickness 
and  quality.  This  is  broken  up,  sorted, 
and  carried  to  Jebul,  where  it  is  dried  and 
winnowed,  and 'thence  sold  to  all  parts  of 
the  country;  furnishing,  indeed,  the  main 
source  of  supply  for  Northern  Syria.     In 

1  Chron.  zviii.  12,  and  Ps.  Ix.  2,  superscrip. 
adm  (Edom)  is  found  by  mistake  for  arm 
(the  d  and  r  are  much  alike  in  Hebrew), 
Syria.  Another  '  valley  of  salt,'  found  at  the 
south  end  of  the  Dead  sea,  is  mentioned  in 

2  Kings  xiv.  7. 

SALUTE  (L.  talus,  'health'),  'to  wish 
one  health,'  is  the  appropriate  rendering  (I 
8am.  x.  4.  2  Sam.  viii.  10)  of  the  Hebrew 
thalohm,  shalam,  whose  root -meaning  is 
'health/  or  ' peace '  (Gen.  xliii.  27 ;  xv.  15 ; 
zxvi.  29).  The  term  is  also  translated  'wel- 
fare' (xliii.  27)  and  '  prosperity'  (Job  xv.  21. 
Ps.  xxxv.  27;  lxxiii.  3),  and  consequently 
denoted  in  general  a  state  of  temporal  hap- 
piness. Hence  the  propriety  of  the  word  as 
a  token  of  good-will.  From  the  earliest  ages 
down  to  the  present  hour  the  interchange  of 
the  $alam  has  prevailed,  as  indicative  of  a 
reciprocation  of  pacific  and  friendly  feelings. 
These  interchanges  of  civility  are  in  the  East 
attended  with  a  punctilious  observance  of 
bowings,  prostrations,  and  other  ceremonies 
which  custom  has  made  tokens  of  honour 
or  reverence,  and  which  vary  in  each  case 
with  the  condition  of  the  party  to  whom  re- 
spect is  paid,  and  the  nature  of  his  feelings 
who  is  chiefly  concerned  to  manifest  it 
Scenes  such  as  those  found  in  Gen.  xliii.  27. 
1  Sam.  xxv.  6.  2  Kings  iv.  26,  are  still  con- 
stantly to  be  seen  on  the  uplands  of  Judea 
and  the  plains  of  neighbouring  deserts* 
These  ceremonious  greetings  were  a  part  of 
that  system  of  minute,  grave,  wordy,  and 
ceaseless  politeness  which  is  characteristic 
of  Orientals,  and  not  least  of  inhabitants  of 
Palestine.  On  approaching  and  on  leaving 
each  other  (2  Samuel  xviii.  21),  the  lowly 
bowed  before  the  lofty,  having  in  the  incli- 
nation of  the  body  due  regard  to  their  rela- 
tive position  in  society  (Gen.  xix.  1 ;  xxiii. 
7.  2  Sam.  ix.  6 ;  xviii.  2),  sometimes  more 
than  once,  and  even  repeatedly  (Gen.  xxxiii. 


3.  1  Sam.  xx.  41).  Before  princes  and  offl- 
cers  of  state  it  was  usual  to  fall  down  to  the 
ground,  so  as  to  do  homage  even  to  their 
feet  (Gen.  xlii.  6 ;  xliv.  14 ;  1.  18.  1  Sam. 
xxv.  23.  2  Samuel  xiv.  4;  xix.  18.  1  Kings 
zviii.  7).  It  was  also  customary  to  fall  on 
the  knees  (2  Kings  i.  13 ;  comp.  Matt,  xxvii. 
20.  Acts  x.  25).  If  an  inferior  mounted  met 
a  superior  on  foot,  the  former  forthwith  got 
down  from  his  beast  and  made  the  appro- 
priate salutations  (Gen.  xxiv.  64.  1  Samuel 
xxv.  23).  Among  persons  of  similar  condi- 
tion greetings  were  little  more  than  com- 
pliments, ostensibly  meant  to  show  that 
each  considered  the  other  more  honourable 
than  himself,  but  in  fact  little  else  than  an 
exchange  of  base  coin.  Kissing  on  the  cheek 
was  a  part  of  the  polite  ceremonial.  Rising 
to  a  person  on  his  entrance  into  an  apart- 
ment, is  an  ancient  mark  of  outward  consi- 
deration (Levit  xix.  32.  Job  xxix.  8).  The 
form  of  greeting  comprised  a  wish  of  peace 
(Gen.  xliii.  29.  1  Sam.  xxv.  6.  Judg.  vi.  12. 
2  Sam.  xx.  9.  Ps.  exxix.  8),  and  questions 
after  the  health  of  relatives  and  friends  (2 
Kings  iv.  26.  Exod.  xviii.  7.  Judges  xviii. 
15.  I  Sam.  x.4).  As  the  most  simple  form, 
the  one  said,  '  Jehovah  be  with  thee ;'  to 
which  the  other  replied,  '  Jehovah  bless 
thee '  (Ruth  ii.  4.  Judg.  xix.  20>,  or, '  Peace 
be  with  thee'  (Luke  xxiv.  36.  John  xx.  26). 
Sometimes  many  words  were  employed,  and 
much  time  lost,  in  the  reciprocation  of  for- 
malities. In  this  fact  we  find  an  explana- 
tion of  2  Kings  iv.  29,  and  Luke  x.  4.  A 
reformer  in  manners  as  well  as  in  morals, 
Jesus  commanded  his  followers  to  salute 
others  besides  their  friends  (Matt.  v.  47), 
in  opposition  to  the  narrowness  (still  cus- 
tomary in  Western  as  well  as  Eastern  lands) 
of  confining  even  common  civility  to  men  of 
the  same  nation,  colour,  party,  and  creed. 
Among  the  vainglorious,  these  tokens  of 
honour  and  reverence  were  much  sought 
after  (Mark  xii.  38.  Luke  xi.  43;  xx.  46). 
Another  element  in  the  same  system  of  polite- 
ness was,  yielding  the  right  hand  to  a  per- 
son ;  whence  the  right  hand  became  the  place 
of  honour  where  stood  a  monarch's  favour- 
ites and  chief  officers  (1  Kings  ii.  19.  Ps. 
xiv.  10.  Matthew  xxv.  33).  Salutations  to 
persons  of  royal  dignity  weVe  accompanied 
by  shouting,  music,  and  the  strewing  of  the 
way  with  garments,  branches,  and  flowers 
(2  Sam.  xvi.  16.  1  Kings  i.  39, 40.  2  Kings 
ix.  13.  Matt  xxi.  8.  Joseph.  Antiq.  xi  8, 5. 
Jew.  War,  vii.  5,  2),  the  use  of  torches  (if 
night,  2  Mace.  iv.  22),  and  sometimes  pro- 
cessions headed  by  priests  (Joseph.  Antiq* 
xi.  8,  5 ;  xvi.  2). 

Busseger  complains  of  the  delays  occa- 
sioned by  the  salutations  of  his  attendants 
when  journeying  across  the  desert  from 
Cairo  to  Suez:  'As  often  as  my  Bedouins 
met  an  Arab  whom  they  knew,  there  not  only 
ensued  on  both  sides  numberleaa  cgMrttaaat 
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a*  to  how  they  were,  bat  alto  endless  greet- 
ings of  a  somewhat  peculiar  kind.  Having 
held  their  foreheads  one  against  the  other, 
they  each  impressed  thereon  with  their 
mouths  a  hearty  smack,  in  order  thus  to 
signify  as  loudly  as  possible  the  warmth  of 
their  fraternal  kiss.  These  delays  kept  me 
much  back,  and  it  was  quite  evening  when 
at  length  I  took  up  my  station  for  the  night 
in  Wady  el-Firn.' 

SAMARIA,  in  Hebrew  Shomrom,  layabout 
sixteen  hours  north  of  Jerusalem,  and  was 
built  by  the  Israelite  king  Omri,  on  a  hill 
purchased  by  him  of  Shemer — whence  the 
name  (1  Kings  xvi.  23,  24)  as  a  capital  of 
the  kingdom  of  Israel,  after  Tirzah  had  been 
destroyed  by  fire  (15—20).  The  city  became 
a  rival  to  Jerusalem  in  strength  and  beauty 
(Is.  vii.  9.  J  ere  no.  xxiii.  13.  Exek.  xvi.  46  — 
55  ;  xxiii.  4,  5  ;  xxxiii.  30.  Amos  vi.  1.  Mi- 
cah  i.  1).  It  took  an  hour  to  walk  round  the 
plaoe,  which,  from  its  position  and  loveliness, 
was  termed  a  crown  (Is.  xxviii.  1).  It  was  a 
ohief  seat  of  idols  try,  especially  under  Ahab, 
who  introduced  there  the  worship  of  Baal 
(1  Kings  xvi.  28, 30—33),  on  which  account 
prophetic  threats  were  uttered  against  the 


place  (Is.  viii.  4 ;  ix.  9,  10;  x.  0 — 11,  Ac.). 
By  Pompey,  Samaria  was  made  part  of  the 
province  of  Syria  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xiv.  4,  4). 
Augustus  presented  it  to  Herod  the  Great  (xv. 
7,  3),  who,  having  beautified  the  place,  peo- 
pled it  with  a  colony  of  veterans,  and  strength  • 
ening  its  defences,  named  it,  in  honour  of 
the  emperor,  Sebaste  (8,  5).  In  conse- 
quence of  the  prosperity  of  Sichem,  or  Nea- 
polis,  Samaria  sank  by  degrees  into  ruins, 
of  which  traces  remaiu  in  the  modern  vil- 
lage Sebustieh,  which  lies  three  hours  north- 
west from  Sichem,  on  an  elevation  twenty- 
six  feet  above  the  sea.  The  vicinity  is  rich 
in  beautiful  trees  and  shrubs. 

Samaria  was  the  name  of  the  kingdom  of 
Israel  (1  Kings  xiii.  32.  2  Kings  xvii.  20), 
and  the  representative  of  Israelite  idolatry 
(Ezekiel  xvi.  51).  The  district  was  celled 
the  fields  or  plains  of  Samaria  (Obad.  10). 
Samaritis,  or  Samaria,  became  the  name  of 
Middle  Palestine,  which,  under  the  Syrian 
kings,  constituted  a  separate  province  (Jo- 
seph. Antiq.  xiii.  2,  3).  Such  was  it  in  the 
times  of  the  apostles  (Luke  xvii.  11.  John 
iv.  4.   Actsi.  8;  viii.  1). 

Samaria  is  from  the  south   approached 


over  a  high  bank  shaded  by  a  grove  of  an- 
cient olives  and  oak  trees,  and  commanding 
a  splendid  view  of  Nablous.  Thence  the 
traveller  descends  into  a  wide  valley,  pro- 
ceeding for  an  hour  along  lanes  flanked  on 
each  side  with  gardens  of  mulberry  and  fig. 
The  richness  of  the  whole  valley  is  hardly 
to  be 'described.  Between  the  gardens  and 
the  road  the  margin  is  lined  with  a  natural 
and  abundant  growth  of  aromatic  bay  trees 
of  great  size,  and  pomegranates  and  medlars, 
which  may  be  seen  in  full  bloom  in  the  mid- 
dle of  March.  In  many  places  they  over-arch 
the  road  for  some  distance.  Bright  streams 
and  fountaius  gush  forth  on  all  sides  to  join 
in  a  wide  and  rapid  stream  that  flows  west- 
ward.   This  is  the  *  vale  of  many  waters.' 


SAMARITANS  (H.  vatekrun),  inhabi* 
tants  of  Samaria,  of  whose  origin  we  have 
no  account  except  in  the  Scriptures  and  Jo- 
sephus.  It  appears  that  after  the  carrying 
away  captive  of  the  Israelites  from  Mount 
Ephraim  and  the  region  of  Samaria,  by  the 
Assyrian  Shalmaneser,  the  same  monarch 
brought  men  from  Babylon  and  from  the 
Eastern  countries,  and  *  placed  them  in  the 
cities  of  Samaria  instead  of  the  children  of 
Israel,  and  they  possessed  Samaria,  and 
dwelt  in  the  cities  thereof  (2  Kings  xvii.  3, 
6,  24.  Joseph.  Antiq.  ix.  14,  1,3;  z.  9,  7). 
The  Samaritans  themselves  refer  their  trans- 
portation into  the  land  to  Esar-haddon  (Est* 
iv.  2).  This  may  have  been  a  later  emigra- 
tion.   Visited  and  disturbed  by  lions,  this 
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people  applied  to  the  king  of  Assyria  for  one 
of  the  Israelitish  priests,  to  *  teach  them  the 
manner  of  the  God  of  the  land.'  One  was 
accordingly  sent,  who  took  np  his  abode  at 
Bethel,  the  former  scene  of  Jeroboam's  ido- 
latry. So  *  they  feared  the  Lord,  and  served 
their  own  gods'— each  his  own  national  idols 
— '  and  made  nnto  themselves  of  the  lowest 
of  them  priests  of  the  high  places.'  This 
continued  to  be  the  case.  It  was  this  peo- 
ple, according  to  Josephus,  who  were  called 
in  Hebrew,  Cutheans,  and  in  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, Samaritans.  They  have  generally 
been  described  as  a  mixed  race,  being  com- 
posed of  the  immigrants  and  the  remaining 
natives.  Hengstenberg,  however,  contends 
that  they  were  almost  exclusively  foreigners, 
having  nothing  in  common  with  the  Jews  ; 
a  question  the  determination  of  which  must 
depend  on  the  number  of  Jews  left  after  the 
deportation.  The  introduction  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch among  them  is  sufficiently  accounted 
for  by  the  return  of  the  Israelitish  priest  to 
Bethel,  and  the  partial  renewal  of  the  Israel- 
itish worship.  When  the  Jews  returned, 
under  Zerubbabel,  from  their  exile,  and  be- 
gan to  rebuild  Jerusalem  and  their  temple, 
the  Samaritans  also  desired  to  aid  tbem  in 
the  work  (Ezra  iv.  2).  It  was  the  refusal  of 
the  Jews  to  admit  them  to  this  privilege  that 
gave  rise  to  the  hatred  which  afterwards 
existed  between  the  two  races.  From  that 
moment  the  Samaritans  did  all  they  could 
to  hinder  the  rebuilding  of  both  the  temple 
and  the  city  (iv.  Neh.  iv.  vi.  Joseph.  Antiq. 
xi.  4,  9).  It  was  the  same  refusal,  probably, 
and  acts  of  mutual  hatred  which  ensued, 
that  stimulated  the  Samaritans  to  erect  a 
temple  of  their  own  on  Mount  Gerisiro. 
Shechem,  at  its  foot,  became  the  metropolis 
of  the  Samaritans,  and  afforded  a  refuge  to 
discontented  or  lawless  Jews.  The  mutual 
hatred  continued  to  increase,  each  party  con- 
tending for  the  sanctity  of  their  own  temple. 
The  Jewish  historian,  with  apparent  justice, 
accuses  the  Samaritans  of  professing  to  be 
Jews,  and  descended  from  Joseph,  when 
this  might  tend  to  their  advantage  ;  or  of 
disclaiming  all  kindred  and  connection  with 
them,  when  this  would  better  serve  their  turn. 
Broils  sometimes  ensued,  and  at  length  the 
temple  on  Gerizim  was  destroyed  by  John 
Hyrcanus,  about  120  A.  C,  after  having  stood, 
according  to  Josephus,  about  200  years.  The 
broils  continued  and  the  hatred  increased. 
Under  the  procurator  Coponius,  a  Samaritan 
entered  Jerusalem  secretly,  and  polluted  the 
whole  temple  by  scattering  in  it  human  bones. 
The  name  Samaritan  had  now  become  among 
the  Jews  a  by-word  and  term  of  reproach, 
and  all  intercourse  with  the  people  was 
avoided.  Of  this  we  find  various  traces  in 
the  New  Testament  Jesus  himself  was 
called  a  Samaritan  in  scorn;  and  the  se- 
venty disciples,  when  first  sent  out,  were 
not  to  go  to  die  cities  of  the  Samaritans, 


since  they  did  not  belong  to  the  house  of 
Israel  (John  iv.  0,  27;  viii.  46.  Matt.  x.  5. 
Luke  xvii.  16,  18).  The  Samaritans  still 
clung  to  their  worship  on  Mount  Gerizim, 
and  lived  in  expectation  of  a  Messiah.  In 
consequence  of  this  hatred,  and  in  allusion 
to  this  idolatry,  the  town  of  8ichem,  or  She- 
chem, probably  received,  among  the  Jewish 
common  people,  the  by-name  Sychar  (a  false- 
hood, an  idol),  which  we  find  in  the  Gospel 
of  John ;  while  Stephen,  in  addressing  the 
more  courtly  Sanhedrim,  employs  the  ancient 
name  (John  iv.  5.  Acts  vii.  16).  The  Jews 
were  fond  of  such  slight,  like-sounding  per- 
versions of  proper  names.  The  odium  in 
which  the  name  was  held  shows  how  bold  for 
good  was  the  spirit  of  our  Lord  in  making  a 
Samaritan  the  subject  of  one  of  his  most  in- 
teresting and  instructive  parables,  and  in  as- 
signing to  him  a  preference  over  the  priest 
and  the  levite  of  the  self-esteeming  Jews. 

The  Samaritan  worship  long  continued 
predominant  at  Neapolis;  for  upon  the  coins 
of  the  subsequent  centuries  we  find  Mount 
Gerizim,  with  its  temple,  depicted  as  the 
symbol  of  the  city  (see  Vol.  i.  610).  There 
is,  indeed,  no  historical  testimony  that  the 
former  temple  was  ever  rebuilt,  unless  these 
coins  themselves  be  considered  evidence  suf- 
ficient Doubtless  there  was  an  altar,  or 
some  kind  of  structure,  where  the  worship 
was  celebrated. 

There  had  been  converts  to  the  Christian 
faith  in  Neapolis  under  our  Saviour,  and  a 
church  may  have  been  gathered  here  during 
the  ministry  of  the  apostles  (John  iv.  39 — 
42.  Acts  viii.  2d;  ix.  81 ;  xv.  3).  The  cele- 
brated Justin  Martyr,  who  suffered  martyr- 
dom at  Rome  about  A.D.  108,  was  a  native 
of  this  eity.  It  also  became  the  seat  of  a 
Christian  bishop. 

A  great  interest  has  in  recent  times  been 
excited  on  behalf  of  the  Samaritans,  and 
more  information  acquired  respecting  them, 
in  consequence  of  their  correspondence  with 
several  learned  Europeans,  and  the  reputa- 
tion of  their  copies  of  the  Pentateuch.  The 
existence  of  the  Pentateuch  among  them  was 
early  known  to  scholars.  Julius  Scaliger,  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  pointed  out  the  im- 
portance of  obtaining  copies  of  it  in  Europe. 
The  wish  was  first  fulfilled  by  the  traveller 
Delia  Valle,  in  A.D.  1616,  who  procured  at 
Damascus  two  copies  of  the  Pentateuch. 
One  on  parchment,  exhibiting  the  Hebrew 
text  in  Samaritan  characters,  he  transmitted 
to  the  French  ambassador  at  Constantinople, 
De  Sancy,  by  whom  he  had  been  commis- 
sioned to  purchase  Samaritan  MSS. ;  the 
other,  on  paper,  containing  the  Samaritan 
version,  he  reserved  for  liimself.  The  for- 
mer was  sent  by  De  Sancy  to  the  library  of 
the  Oratoire  in  Paris,  and  was  published  by 
J.  Morin  in  the  Paris  Polyglott;  the  latter 
was  lent  by  Delia  Valle  to  the  samo  editor^ 
and  appeared  also  in  the  same  work.    Boih 
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were  afterwards  reprinted,  with  slight  cor- 
rections, in  the  London  Polyglott  The  mu- 
nificence of  Archbishop  Usher  was,  not  long 
after,  able  to  procure  no  fewer  than  six  addi- 
tional manuscripts  of  the  Hebrew  Samaritan 
Pentateuch ;  another  was  sent  to  England  by 
Robert  Huntingdon,  about  1672  A.  D.  The 
number  continued  to  increase,  so  that  Ken- 
nicott  was  able  to  collate  for  his  great  work 
not  less  than  sixteen  MSS.  more  or  less  com- 
plete. Of  these,  six  are  in  the  Bodleian 
Library,  and  one  in  the  British  Museum. 
There  is  also  a  Samaritan  Arabic  version  of 
Abu  Said,  which  has  never  been  printed,  but 
lies  in  seven  MSS.  in  the  libraries  of  Borne, 
Oxford,  Paris,  and  Leyden. 

The  Samaritans  in  modern  times,  though 
few,  have  been  a  warlike  people,  indisposed 
to  foreign  government,  and  difficult  to  quell. 
They  are  a  rapidly  declining  people,  the  re* 
mains  of  a  remarkable  race,  clinging  now  for 
more  than  two  thousand  years  around  this 
central  spot  of  their  religion  and  history,  lin- 
gering slowly  but  surely  to  decay,  after  hav- 
ing survived  many  revolutions  and  convul- 
sions; a  reed  continually  shaken  with  the 
wind,  bowing  before  the  storm,  yet  constantly 
suffering  a  loss  of  power,  and  preparing  for 
ultimate  ruin. 

The  priest  of  the  Samaritans  told  Robin- 
son that  they  have  many  books  of  prayers, 
commentaries,  and  the  like,  in  their  ancient 
language  and  character.  This  character  they 
call  el-Ebry  (the  Hebrew), in  distinction  from 
that  used  by  the  Jews,  which  they  term  el- 
Kashury.  They  have  a  copy  of  the  first 
volume  of  Walton's  Polyglott;  and  in  the 
oourse  of  conversation  with  Robinson,  the 
priest  acknowledged  the  correctness  of  the 
Samaritan  Pentateuch  contained  in  it.  They 
complained,  as  usual,  of  the  Jewish  corrup- 
tions of  the  text,  and  dwelt  on  the  superior 
purity  of  their  text  and  of  their  observance 
of  the  law.  Their  synagogue  is  a  small, 
plain,  arched  room,  with  a  recess  on  the  left 
hand  at  entering,  where  their  manuscripts 
are  kept,  and  before  which  a  curtain  is  sus- 
pended. 'We  inquired,'  says  Robinson  (iii. 
105), '  after  the  noted  manuscript  which  they 
professed  was  now  3460  years  old,  referring 
it  to  Abishua,  the  son  of  Phinehas  (1  Chron. 
vi.  3,  4).  The  priest  brought  out  a  manu- 
script from  the  recess,  rolled  on  two  rods  in 
the  usual  Jewish  form ;  but  it  turned  out  to 
be  written  in  a  modern  hand  and  on  new 
parchment.  When  this  was  pointed  out,  the 
old  man  laughed  and  produced  another,  which 
he  and  the  rest  all  said  was  the  true  one. 
It  was  certainly  very  much  worn,  and  some- 
what tattered  with  use  and  muoh  kissing, 
and  here  and  there  patched  with  shreds  of 
parchment;  but  the  handwriting  appeared  to 
me  similar  to  the  former,  and  the  vellum 
seemed,  in  like  manner,  not  ancient  They 
professed  to  have  about  100  manuscripts, 
and  die  priest  said  that  he  employs  himself 


in  writing  out  copies  of  the  law.'  The  i 
attempt  to  pass  off  another  manuscript  for 
the  more  ancient  one  was  made  on  Dr.  Olin 
(ii.  350),  who  says  that  the  latter  *  has  the 
appearance  of  great  age.'  The  Samaritans, 
who  may  be  deceived  as  to  its  age,  certainly 
hold  it  in  great  respect  With  them  it  is  of 
higher  authority  than  any  other  copy  of  the 
Pentateuch,  and  the  possession  of  it  is  ac- 
counted a  triumphant  refutation  of  all  the 
cavillings  and  exclusive  pretensions  of  the 
Jews. 

The  bigotry  of  the  present  Samaritans  is 
extreme,  as  may  appear  from  the  following 
anecdote.  When  Robinson  was  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  way  up,  under  the  guidance  of 
a  young  Samaritan,  he  heard  a  woman  cell- 
ing after  his  company,  which  proved  to  be 
the  mother  of  his  guide.  He  was  her  only 
son,  and  had  come  away  without  her  know- 
ledge. She  was  now  in  the  utmost  terror 
at  finding  that  he  had  gone  off  to  show 
Franks  the  holy  mountain.  She  forbad  him 
to  proceed  with  all  her  strength.  The  young 
man  tried  to  pacify  her,  but  in  Tain.  She 
insisted  on  his  returning  home.  This  he 
was  not  inclined  to  do,  though  he  could  not, 
he  said,  disobey  his  mother,  and  so  trans- 
gress the  law  of  Moses.  After  reasoning  with 
her  a  long  time  without  effect,  he  finally  per- 
suaded her  to  accompany  him.  She  fol- 
lowed, at  first  full  of  wrath,  and  at  a  dis- 
tance. At  last  she  became  reconciled  and 
communicative. 

In  consequence  of  the  hatred  which  sub- 
sisted between  the  two  nations,  the  name 
Samaritan  became  with  the  Jews  a  general 
designation  for  an  enemy;  whence  the  re- 
proach thrown  out  against  our  Lord  (John 
viii.  48), '  Thou  art  a  Samaritan,  and  hast  a 
demon'  (x.  20).  In  a  similar  manner,  the 
appellation  *  Jew '  has  with  us  denoted  a 
greedy  usurer. 

8AMOTHRACE,  now  SAMOTRAKI,  an 
island  in  the  jEgean  sea  (the  Archipelago), 
thirty-eight  miles  from  the  coast  of  Thrace, 
and  north  of  the  isle  of  Lexnnos.  8amo- 
thraoe  was  the  chief  seat  of  the  mysteries  of 
Ceres  and  Proserpine  (Acts  xvi.  11). 

SAMSON  (H.  tun-like),  the  Israelite  ideal 
of  physical  force,  whose  history  (Jndg.  xiii. 
2 ;  xv.  20,  teq.)  finds  its  appropriate  place 
in  the  age  of  the  Judges,  with  the  manners 
and  spirit  of  which  time  the  scriptural  nar- 
rative well  accords.  Samson  appears  to  have 
been  a  real  person,  who,  as  their  judge 
or  shophet,  defended  the  Hebrews  against 
their  neighbour  and  foe  the  Philistines,  and 
around  whose  life  there  grew  in  the  course 
of  time  an  accretion  of  the  wonderful,  from 
which  it  can  now  no  longer  be  separated.  A 
key  to  the  right  understanding  of  the  account 
may  be  found  in  Milton's  noble  poem  of 
Samson  Agonist  es. 

A  few  particulars  may  assist  the  reader  in 
arriving  at  the  sense  and  learning  the  troth 
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of  our  remark,  that  the  narrative  aooords 
with  the  early  and  half-civilised  period  to 
which  it  is  referred. 

The  relations  in  which  the  Israelites  and 
Philistines  stood  to  each  other  are  correctly 
set  forth.  The  foxes  to  whose  tails  Samson 
applied  firebrands,  were  jackals  (see  Dba- 
oob).  A  similar  story  is  mentioned  by  Ovid 
(Fast  iv.  703,  t*q.).  The  text  does  not  of 
necessity  imply  that  Samson  carried  the  gates 
of  Oaxa  farther  than  towards  Hebron  (Oen. 
xviii.  16, '  towards  Sodom').  The  latter  town 
lay  distant  from  the  former  about  five  hours' 
journey.  The  dependence  of  Samson's 
strength  on  his  possessing  his  hair  (Judg. 
xvi.  13,  *•?.),  is  in  unison  with  his  vow  as  a 
Nasarite  (xiii.  6,  §eq,),  and  with  the  then 
general  impression  that  an  abundant  head 
of  hair  was  a  source  and  a  token  of  strength. 
The  narrative  is  replete  with  extraordinary 
events,  any  attempt  to  explain  away  which 
must  be  idle ;  for  beyond  a  doubt  the  narra- 
tor intended  his  statement  to  be  taken  in 
their  obvious  import,  according  to  the  usual 
meaning  of  the  words.  German  rationalists 
have  in  vain  exhausted  on  Samson's  history 
the  resources  of  their  art.  Their  unwise 
measures  were  an  extreme  occasioned  by 
those  who  maintained  that  here  too  was 
found  pure,  infallible,  Divine  truth,  and 
that  this  Hebrew  Hercules  was  a  type  of 
the  Lord  Jesus.  When  the  great  and  the 
little  are  thus  set  on  a  level,  the  former  is 
lowered  rather  than  the  latter  raised.  To 
make  Samson  a  purely  historical  reality,  di- 
vines, through  mistaken  seal,  have  run  the 
risk  of  dishonouring  Christ. 

SAMUEL  (H.  heard  of  God  ;  A.  M.  4454, 
A.C.  1094,  Y.  1116),  fifteenth  and  last  Judge 
in  Israel,  and  a  distinguished  prophet,  gives 
a  striking  instance  of  the  manner  in  which 
God  sends  forth  good  to  meet  and  counter- 
act evil.  Eli,  the  high-priest,  was  now  old. 
His  infirm  hands  oould  not  hold  the  reins 
even  of  domestic  government,  and  his  sons 
committed  great  atrocities.  Dark  was  the 
prospect  if  they  were  to  bear  sway  in  the 
land.  Samuel  appeared  as  a  ray  of  light 
sent  from  God.  And  his  appearance  was 
the  more  needful,  for  the  period  of  the 
Judges  was  drawing  to  its  close.  Republi- 
canism had  proved  too  liberal  a  government 
for  so  untaught  and  indocile  a  people  as 
the  Hebrews  then  were,  and  the  prevalence 
of  disorders  was  fast  disposing  the  minds 
of  the  people  for  the  substitution  of  a  regal 
government  In  such  a  change,  the  piety, 
wisdom,  and  prudence  of  Samuel,  were  of 
great  value. 

Samuel  was  from  his  infancy  dedicated  to 
the  service  of  God,  from  whom,  almost  at 
the  first,  he  received  special  instructions 
and  tokens  cf  favour.  As  he  grew  up,  his 
credit  increased,  and  he  was  soon  recognised 
through  all  the  land  as  a  prophet  The  ido- 
latries of  the  Israelites  had  deprived  them 


of  the  Divine  succour.  The  Philistines  pre- 
vailed. 8amuel,  arrived  at  man's  estate,  ex- 
ercised his  prophetic  functions  in  a  bolder 
tone.  Loudly  declaring  that  the  cause  of 
the  nation's  calamities  lay  in  their  disobe- 
dience, he  led  them  to  renounce  Baalim  and 
Ashteroth,  and,  in  a  great  national  assembly 
held  at  Mixpeh,  they  formed  a  solemn  com- 
pact with  their  Creator.  Samuel  was  pro- 
moted to  the  office  of  Judge,  the  duties  of 
which  he  faithfully  discharged,  going  every 
year  from  his  abode  at  Raman  on  circuit  to 
Bethel,  Gilgal,  and  Mispeh.  Thus  did  he 
continue  till  the  approach  of  age  warned 
him  to  lighten  his  labours.  Naturally  look- 
ing to  his  own  family  for  help,  he  associated 
with  himself  in  the  judicial  functions  his 
sons,  whose  misdeeds  combining  with  the 
general  train  of  events,  induced  the  people 
to  demand  a  King.  The  request  was  heard 
by  Samuel  with  grief.  Repairing  to  the 
great  Source  of  Wisdom,  he  was  consoled. 
He  yielded  to  the  common  wish,  but  pro- 
tested against  it,  and  truly  described  the 
evils  which  monarchy  would  entail.  For- 
getful of  self,  however,  'the  righteous  judge/ 
under  the  guidance  of  God  and  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  people,  took  measures  for 
the  appointment  of  a  king ;  and  in  a  solemn 
congregation  held  at  Mispeh,  Saul  was  chosen 
by  lot  At  the  commencement  of  these  pro- 
ceedings, Samuel  was  sought  for  by  Saul  as 
a  means  by  which  the  latter  might  recover 
three  lost  asses ;  whence  we  learn  that  the 
prophetic  skill  was  held  applicable  to  ordi* 
nary  purposes  (1  8am.  ix.  3,  seq.;  comp.  x. 
2—8).  The  dignified  authority,  however, 
with  which  it  was  invested,  appears  from  the 
prominent  part  taken  by  Samuel  in  Saul's 
election,  and  specially  in  the  formation  of 
the  fundamental  laws  of  the  new  kingdom, 
which  seem  to  have  emanated  from  the  pro- 
phet (x.  25). 

Samuel  now  felt  his  natural  strength  abat- 
ing, and  knew  that  he  must  ere  long  occupy 
the  tomb.  He  therefore  convened  the  peo- 
ple, and,  having  impressively  attested  his 
own  integrity,  he  pleaded  with  them  in  most 
earAest  tones  that  they  should  remain  faith- 
ful to  Jehovah  (xii.). 

But  his  work  was  not  completed.  Saul 
manifested  a  disposition  to  usurp  functions 
that  did  not  belong  to  him.  He  who  had 
taken  a  step  towards  making  himself  a 
priest,  might  become  a  tyrant  If  the  pow- 
ers of  the  state  were  not  kept  distinct  and 
separate,  the  crown  would  soon  supersede 
the  rest  Samuel,  who,  if  he  had  ceased  to 
be  a  judge,  retained  his  authority  as  a  pro- 
phet, on  this  determined  to  set  the  newly- 
made  king  aside  in  favour  of  another  (xiii.) 
— a  determination  which  was  strengthened 
by  Saul  in  sparing  Agag  and  the  best  of  the 
spoil.  Yet  the  execution  of  his  purpose 
was  delayed,  for  the  prophet  was  not  una- 
ware of  the  danger  which  he  would  run 
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in  attempting  to  depose  the  reigning  sove- 
reign (xv.).  At  length  a  Divine  interposi- 
tion smoothed  his  road.  He  anointed  David 
as  the  future  occupant  of  the  throne  (xvi. 
1 — IB),  and  afforded  him  shelter  when, 
through  envy,  he  was  persecuted  by  Saul 
(xix.  18). 

This  is  the  last  fact  reoorded  in  the  his- 
tory, which,  thus  terminating  abruptly,  af- 
fords one  among  many  proofs  that  we  have 
in  the  Bible  no  complete  and  systematic 
development  of  events,  and  that  the  condi- 
tion in  which  we  find  its  documents  is  not 
always  to  be  ascribed  to  a  wise  supervision. 
The  government  of  Samuel  was  good  and 
prosperous.  Yet  tokens  are  not  wanting  to 
show  the  inconsiderableness  of  his  power. 
The  circuit  over  which  he  extended  his  ju- 
dicial functions  did  not  much  exceed  twenty 
miles.  And  even  after  the  appointment  of 
Saul,  the  Philistines  prevailed  sufficiently  to 
keep  the  Israelites  without  arms. 

The  life  of  Samuel  was  very  eventful. 
Forming,  as  it  does,  the  passage  from  repub- 
licanism to  monarchy,  Samuel  had  full  ex- 
perience of  the  evils  of  both,  without  know- 
ing much  of  their  good.  His  public  life 
begins  with  the  misfortunes  of  the  high- 
priest  Eli,  and  ends  with  those  of  king  Saul, 
while  its  middle  point  is  disturbed  by  the 
transgressions  of  his  own  sons.  In  the  midst 
of  these  troubled  scenes  the  prophet  himself 
appears  calm,  collected,  and  dignified.  En- 
dued with  strength  of  character,  and  firmly 
set  in  religious  principle,  he  kept  the  even 
tenor  of  his  own  righteous  course,  and,  by 
the  influence  which  he  exerted  alike  in  pub- 
lic and  in  private  life,  manifested  how  great 
is  the  power  of  a  simple,  upright,  and  vir- 
tuous career. 

SAMUEL,  THE  FIRST  AND  SECOND 
BOOKS  OF,  otherwise  called  the  First  and 
Seoond  Books  of  Kings,  hold  in  the  Hebrew 
division  of  the  Scriptures  the  third  place 
among  the  eight  prophetical  books,  four  im- 
properly so  termed,  namely,  1,  Joshua  Ben 
Nun;  2,  Sophatim  (Judges  and  Ruth)  ;  8, 
Samuel,  or  1st  and  2nd  Kings;  4,Melachim, 
or  3rd  and  4th  Kings :  and  four  bearing  the 
name  in  a  stricter  sense,  namely,  5,  Isaiah ; 
6,  Jeremiah;  7,  Hezekiel;  8,  There  Asar,  or 
the  Twelve  Minor  Prophets.  The  appella- 
tion 'Book  of  Samuel*  is  derived  from  the 
fact  that  the  first  of  the  two  books  so  called 
begins  with  an  account  of  the  education  and 
deeds  of  that  eminent  personage.  The  other 
denomination,  'The  First  and  Second  Books 
of  Kings,'  having  its  reason  in  the  circum- 
stance that  these  writings  exhibit  the  lives 
of  Saul  and  David,  originated  in  the  title 
prefixed  to  them  in  the  Septuagint;  by  whose 
authority  the  two  books  which  wc  now  have 
were  formed  out  of  one,  in  which  form  this 
Scripture  at  first  stood.  The  first  book  con- 
tains, in  chronological  order,  a  narrative  of 


events  which  took  place  within  about  a  cen- 
tury, and  under  the  government  of  Eli,  Sa- 
muel, and  Saul.  The  writer  takes  up  the 
thread  of  the  history  at  the  point  where  it  is 
dropped  in  the  Judges.  The  second  book 
contains  the  history  of  David  during  his 
reign  over  Judah  and  Israel,  in  a  period  of 
forty  years.  The  contents  of  the  two  are 
sufficiently  set  forth  in  our  sketches  of  the 
lives  of  the  chief  characters  of  which  they 
make  mention.  We  pass,  therefore,  to  the 
consideration  of  other  points. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  these  two  books, 
bearing  the  name  of  Samuel,  contain  matter 
whose  existence  is  requisite  for  completing 
the  historic  chain  of  the  Hebrew  people,  and 
that  the  narrations  they  supply  sufficiently 
accord  with  both  the  previous  and  subse- 
quent train  of  events.  They  in  their  sub- 
stance thus  borrow  an  attestation  from  the 
books  by  which  they  are  preceded  and  fol- 
lowed. Who  was  their  author  is  unknown. 
The  character  of  the  work  and  the  voice  of 
tradition  ascribe  it  to  the  hand  of  some  pro- 
phet Many  learned  moderns  have  held  these 
books  and  those  in  the  English  Bible  called 
the  First  and  Second  of  Kings,  for  one  work, 
the  production  of  the  same  author.  The 
propriety  of  this  view  may  be  questioned. 
For  the  determination  of  their  age,  the  books 
of  Samuel  offer  data,. but  no  exact  informa- 
tion. 

Before  the  end  of  David's  life  they  could  not 
have  been  written,  for  they  contain  his  last 
words  (xxiii.).  The  books  also  bear  indica- 
tions of  having  been  at  least  brought  into 
their  present  condition  long  after  recorded 
events  (1  Sara.  v.  5;  vi.  18;  xxrii.  0.  2  Sam. 
iv.  9 ;  xviii.  18).  Evidence  of  a  late  date  is 
found  in  explanations  of  early  events  (1  Sam. 
ix.  0).  A  time  posterior  to  the  division  of 
the  kingdoms  is  betokened  by  Ure  writer 
when  he  speaks  of  *  Israel  and  Judah '  as 
containing  the  whole  Hebrew  people  (xv.  52; 
xviii.  16.  2  Sam.  Hi.  10;  v.  0 ;  xii.  8).  This 
date  is  put  beyond  a  doubt  by  the  words  in 
1  Sam.  xxvii.  6,  *  Wherefore  Ziklag  pertain- 
eth  unto  the  kings  of  Judah  unto  this  day;* 
whence  also  it  is  clear  that  the  work  was 
composed  before  there  had  ceased  to  be  kings 
of  Judah,  that  is,  some  600  years  A.  C. 

Somewhere,  then,  in  the  interval  between 
the  division  of  the  kingdom  and  the  exile, 
were  these  books  written.  The  author  al- 
ludes to  only  one  source  or  authority, 
namely,  '  the  Book  of  Jasher/  or  '  of  the  up- 
right,* which,  containing  David's  elegy  on 
8aul  and  Jonathan,  may  have  been  a  collec- 
tion of  poetry  (2  Sam.  i.  18)-  He  may,  how- 
ever, have  had  historical  memorials  before 
him ;  for  according  to  1  Chronicles  xxix.  29, 
David's  history  had  been  written  by  Samuel, 
Nathan,  and  Gad.  A  common  written  source 
seems  to  be  evidenced  by  the  identity  of  the 
psalm  found  in  2  Sam.  xx.  and  Ps.  xviii  * 
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also  by  many  passages,  agreeing  sometimes 
word  for  word,  found  in  Samuel  and  the 
Chronicles  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  1.  I  Chron.  x.  1 — 
12).  The  conclusion  that  the  author  used  do- 
cuments composed  contemporaneously  with 
the  events,  is  made  probable  from  the  cha- 
racter of  many  of  the  narratives ;  such  as  the 
conversation  of  Eli  with  Hannah  (1  Sam.  L 
14—18)  and  Samuel  (iii.  0—10),  Saul's  with 
his  servant  (ix.  5—10)  and  Samuel  (18 — 
27).  Comp.  x.  1—8;  xiii.  11—14;  xv.  13 
— 81,  and  many  other  places.  The  general 
credibility  of  the  narrative  is  guaranteed  by 
its  impartiality.  The  writer  unrestrainedly 
speaks  of  what  is  unworthy  in  his  heroes, 
aa  in  Eli  (ii.  22 — 25),  Saul  (xiii.  0,  seq.), 
David  (2  Sam.  xi.  2,  seq.).  The  particulars, 
too,  found  in  the  several  parts  of  our  books, 
are  in  entire  harmony  one  with  another.  Let 
an  example  be  given  in  what  is  said  respect- 
ing the  holy  places.  The  ark  of  the  cove- 
nant was  under  Eli  taken  out  of  the  sacred 
tent,  in  order  to  be  in  the  midst  of  Israel 
during  their  dubious  contest  against  the 
Philistines.  It  was  captured  by  those  foes, 
but  sent  back  by  them  to  Bethshemesh, 
whence  it  was  taken  to  their  town  by  the 
priests  of  Kirjath-jearim,  who  confided  it  to 
the  custody  of  Abinadab  (1  Sam.  iv. — vii.  2). 
When  this  city  and  neighbourhood  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Philistines  (x.  6),  the  ark 
must  have  been  conveyed  to  Oilgal;  for  dur- 
ing these  wars,  that  seems  to  have  been  the 
'seat  of  the  national  sanctuary  (x.  8 ;  xi.  14, 
15 ;  xv.  33).  After  the  danger  was  over,  the 
ark  returned,  and  was  there  when  it  was 
taken  by  David  to  Zion  (1  Chron.  xiii.  6). 
The  tabernacle1,  after  the  death  of  Eli,  in 
order,  probably,  to  be  nearer  the  ark  (2  Sam. 
vi.)>  went  to  the  priestly  city  of  Nob  (comp. 
1  Sam.  ii.  28  ;  xiv.  3,  5 ;  xxi.  0 ;  xxii.  11)  ; 
and  when  that  was  destroyed  by  Saul,  it  went 
to  Gibea  of  Saul  (2  Sam.  xxi.  6*.  1  Chron. 
xxi.  29  )j  where  it  is  found  under  David,  and 
even  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Solo- 
mon (1  Kings  iii.  4.   2  Chron.  i.  8). 

Accordance  is  also  found  between  details 
in  Samuel  and  the  Kings.  Ad  on  ij  ah,  the  son 
ot  Haggith,  is  in  both  the  fourth  of  David's 
male  children  (2  Sam.  iii.  3,  4.  1  Kings  i. 
5).  We  read  the  same  in  both  respecting 
Joab,  Abiathar,  Zadok,  Nathan,  and  indeed 
all  the  persons  that  are  introduced.  The 
murder  of  Uriah  is  reproved  in  both  (xv.  5). 
David's  expedition  against  Edom  is  men- 
tioned in  the  account  regarding  the  Edomite 
prince  Hadad  (xi.  14,  **</.;  comp.  also  2  Sam. 
vii.  seq.,  and  1  Kings  viii.  15). 

The  Books  of  Samuel  are  throughout  cha- 
racterised by  simplicity  of  tone  and  freshness 
of  representation,  betokening  an  early  age. 
The  compiler,  though  writing  in  a  degene- 
rate period,  understood  and  felt  the  spirit 
of  antiquity,  and,  aided  by  contemporaneous 
documents,  gave  a  true  picture  of  the  primi- 
tive times  with  which  he  was  concerned. 


SANCTIFICATION  (L.  mnctu$,  'holy/ 
and  facia, *  I  make '),  standing  for  a  Greek 
word  whose  root  is  hagiot,  'holy/  denotes 
*  the  state  or  condition  of  holiness,'  and 
hence  '  purity  of  heart  and  life/  according 
to  the  high  standard  of  the  Christian  faith 
(2  Cor.  vii.  1.  I  Thess.  iii.  13),  and  therein 
that  resemblance  to  God  who  is  holy  which, 
securing  our  perfection,  realises  the  great 
purpose  that  Jesus  came  to  fulfil  (Matt.  v. 
48.  1  Corinthians  iii  17.  Ephesians  i.  4. 
Colossians  i.  22;  iii.  12.  1  Pet  i.  15.  Tit. 
ii.  14). 

SANCTUABY  (L.  tanctut,  <  holy ').  See 
Camp. 

SANHEDRIM,  the  Hebrew  name  (in 
Greek  bouU, '  council')  for  the  highest  na- 
tional tribunal,  or  parliament,  held  in  Jeru- 
salem in  the  time  of  our  Lord.  The  Sanhe- 
drim, which  seems  to  have  been  modelled 
on  the  Council  of  Seventy  appointed  by 
Moses  (Numb.  xi.  16.  Exod.  xxiv.  1),  came 
into  existence  after  the  return  from  Baby- 
lon, and  is  first  mentioned  by  Joseph  us  in 
the  reign  of  Herod  (Antiq.  xiv.  9, 4).  Some- 
thing similar  was  established  by  Jehosha- 
phat  (2  Chron.  xix.  8 — 11).  According  to 
the  Mishnah,  the  Sanhedrim  had  seventy 
members  besides  the  president,  in  imitation 
of  the  council  formed  by  Moses,  and  of  which 
he  was  the  head.  The  members  consisted 
of  high-priests,  elders,  and  lawyers  (Matt, 
xxvi.  57.  Mark  xvi.  1.  Luke  xxii.  6.  Acta 
v.  21),  comprising  Pharisees  and  Sadduceea 
(xxiii.  6 ;  v.  34).  In  addition,  were  two  or 
three  secretaries.  Learning  was  the  sole 
qualification  for  admission.  The  president, 
Nasi  ('prince'),  might  be,  and  generally 
was,  the  high-priest,  provided  he  possessed 
the  requisite  knowledge  (Matt  xxvi.  8.  Acta 
v.  21,  27).  Under  him  was  the  vice-presi- 
dent, called  Ab-beth-din  ('  father  of  the  house 
of  judgment').  The  Sanhedrim  in  urgent 
cases  assembled  in  the  palace  of  the  high- 
priest  (Matthew "xxvi.  3),  but  ordinarily  met 
every  day  in  a  separate  chamber  (gaiith)  on 
the  south  side  of  the  temple.  The  members 
sat  in  a  semicircle,  with  the  Nasi  in  the 
middle,  and  the  Ab-beth-din  at  his  right 
hand;  at  each  extremity  of  the  semicircle 
sat  a  secretary.  According  to  Maimonides, 
the  presence  of  all  the  members  was  neces- 
sary when  grave  questions  were  at  issue; 
otherwise,  three -and -twenty  members  were 
Sufficient  for  the  transaction  of  business. 
From  the  rabbins  we  learn  that  the  Sanhe- 
drim, as  the  highest  court  in  the  land,  took 
cognizance  of  the  chief  criminal,  civil,  and 
administrative  affairs — such  as  concerned  a 
tribe,  a  false  prophet,  a  high-priest,  a  volun- 
tary war;  also  treason  and  blasphemy.  By 
its  decree  the  season  of  the  new  moon  was 
fixed.  Its  method  of  procedure  was  to  hear 
the  accused  (Matt  xxvi.  58.  Acts  iv.  7,  seq.; 
t.  27;  vi.  18;  xxii.  80;  xxiii.  30),  then  to 
take  evidence  (Matt.  xxvi.  CO.  Acts  vi.  18), 
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and  finally,  to  acquit  or  condemn  to  punish- 
ment Jesus  was  brought  before  this  court 
as  a  false  prophet  (pseudo-Messias,  com  p. 
John  xi.  47),  and  was  found  guilty  of  blas- 
phemy (Matt.  xxvi.  65).  Peter  had  to  plead 
to  a  charge  of  employing  hidden  powers 
(Acts  iv.  8,  seq.);  John,  of  misleading  the 
people  (v.  27) ;  8tephen,  of  blasphemy  (vi. 
13,  teq.) ;  Paul,  of  teaching  false  doctrine, 
or  heresy  (xxi.  28). 

The  Sanhedrim,  in  the  apostolio  age,  pos- 
sessed the  power  of  apprehension  and  im- 
prisonment (v.  21).  Its  jurisdiction  ex- 
tended beyond  Palestine  (ix.  2),  but  it  had 
been  deprived  by  the  Romans  of  the  power 
of  life  and  death  (John  xviii.  91 ;  compare 
Joseph.  Antiq.  xx.  9,  1).  The  stoning  of 
Stephen  was  an  excess  of  authority  arising 
from  an  outburst  of  fanaticism  (Acts  vi.  12 
— vii.  54). 

Besides  the  former,  or  the  Great  Sank*, 
drim,  tbe  rabbins  speak  also  of  Lesser  San- 
hedrims, each  composed  of  twenty  three  mem- 
bers, which  sat  in  each  Palestinian  town 
having  more  thau  120  inhabitants.  In  Je- 
rusalem there  were  two.  This  tribunal  had 
cognisance  of  serious  injuries  done  to  life 
and  limb.  Another  tribunal  consisted  of 
three  persons  who  acted  as  arbitrators  in 
civil  affairs.  Each  party  chose  one,  and 
the  two  thus  appointed  chose  the  third.  Of 
these  two  tribunals  nothing  is  said  by  Jose- 
phus,  who  mentions  a  tribunal  consisting  of 
seven  assessors,  which,  according  to  him, 
originated  with  Moses  (Antiq.  iv.  8,  14). 
8ee  Judgment. 

SAPPHIRE,  a  Hebrew  word  in  English 
letters,  denoting  the  precious  stone  so  called 
(Exod.  xxviii.  18),  with  which  the  vault  of 
heaven  is  compared  (xxi v.  10).  See  Job 
xxviii.  6.  Cant  v.  14.  Ezek.  xxviii.  13.  Is. 
liv.  11.  Apoc.  xxi  19.  Tbe  sapphire  is 
sky-coloured,  transparent,  and  harder  than 
the  ruby. 

SARAH  (H.  lady),  the  wife  of  Abraham. 
See  the  article. 

SARDIS,  now  SART,  the  rich  capital  of 
Lydia,  formerly  the  royal  residence  of  Croe- 
sus, whom  Cyrus  overcame,  lying  540  stadia 
from  Ephesus,  in  a  fruitful  plain,  on  the 
river  Pactolus,  famous  for  producing  gold. 
Destroyed  by  an  earthquake  under  Tiberius, 
it  was  with  the  aid  of  the  emperor  restored. 
Its  inhabitants  were  notorious  for  extrava- 
gance and  luxury.  The  present  Sort  is  a 
poor,  small  village,  with  remains  of  ancient 
grandeur  (Apoc.  i.  11 ;  iii.  1—6). 

SARD  I  US,  a  carnelian,  the  first  stone  in 
the  first  row  on  Aaron's  breastplate ;  a  flesh- 
coloured  semi-transparent  stone,  prized  for 
its  hardness.  The  best  specimens  are  those 
without  veins  (Exod.  xxviii.  17 ;  xxxix.  10. 
Ezek.  xxviii.  13.  Apoc.  iv.  3 ;  xi  20).  As 
the  carnelian  is  the  first  stone  on  the  breast- 
plate, we  here  set  down  the  names  of  the 
rest,  as  given  by  Wellbeloved : 


1.  Carnelian,  Topas,  Carbuncle. 
S.  Emerald,  8apphire,  Diamond. 

3.  Ligure,  Agate,  Amethyst. 

4.  Beryl,  Onyx,  Jasper. 

In  Apoc  iv.  3,  the  common  Greek  text, 
and  so  the  English,  has  Sardine;  but  Tisch- 
endorf  correctly  reads  Sardios,  that  is,  the 
carnelian,  which  Sardine,  could  it  stand, 
must  also  signify. 

SARDONYX,  made  up  of  two  words,  Sar- 
dius  and  Onyx,  a  precious  stone  (Apoc.  xxi 
20)  uniting  the  qualities  of  the  two  just  men- 
tioned, and  thus  deriving  from  the  former  a 
ruddy  colour,  and  from  the  latter  a  white 
(hue  of  the  nail,  with  the  flesh  throwing  a 
tint  through  it;  onyx,  a  nail  of  the  human 
fingers). 

SAREPTA,  or  ZAREPHATH  (H.  a  cru- 
cible), a  small  town  in  Phoenicia,  between 
Sidon  and  Tyre,  three  hours  from  the  former 
and  from  six  to  seven  from  the  latter,  having 
good  vine  and  olive  gardens  (Luke  iv.  26. 
1  Kings  xvii  9,  teq.).  On  its  ruins  stands 
the  modern  village  Sarfand. 

SATAN  (H.).    See  Devil,  Sebpbvt. 

SATISFACTION  (L.  satis,  «  enough;  and 
facio,  *I  make ')  is  the  giving  to  an  injured 
or  offended  person  what  will  repair  his  loss, 
and  so  make  him  satisfied  or  content.  The 
English  term  represents  the  Hebrew  kapkar, 
our  cover,  and  is  rendered  '  atonement'  in 
Exodus  xxx.  10,  'purge  away'  in  Ps.  lxv.  3, 
'  pardon '  in  2  Chron.  xxx.  18,  *  forgive '  in 
Jer.  xviii.  23,  '  a  sum  of  money '  in  Exodus 
xxi.  30,  *  a  ransom '  in  xxx.  12,  and  *  satis- 
faction '  in  Numb.  xxxv.  31,  32,  where  it  is 
forbidden  to  take  any  ransom-money  or  other 
fine  in  the  case  of  murder,  as  an  exemption 
from  the  appointed  penalty  of  death.  Tbe 
fundamental  idea  may  be  that  of  a  purchased 
pardon,  a  cover  or  remission  of  sin,  in  virtue 
of  some  payment  made.  See  Atoxsmxjtt, 
Salvation. 

SATYR — a  monster  of  the  Pagan  mytho- 
logy, half  man,  half  goat — is  the  rendering 
(Is.  xiii.  21 ;  xxxiv.  14)  of  the  Hebrew  sah- 
geer  (English  shaggy),  which  is  once  (Lev. 
xvii.  7)  translated  •  devils,'  but  generally 
'hairy'  (Gen.  xxvii.  11)  or  '  goat'  (Lev.  iv. 
24).  Considered  as  an  unusual,  unsightly, 
if  not  unearthly  animal,  the  sahgeer  with  the 
Hebrews  was  probably  a  creature  of  fear  and 
fancy. 

SAUL  (H.  demanded;  A.M.  4666,  A.C. 
1082,  V.  1005),  the  first  king  of  Israel,  son 
of  Kish,  '  a  Benjaminite,  a  mighty  man  of 
power,'  was  tall  in  stature  and  comely  in 
person.  Being  sent  by  his  father  to  seek 
three  strayed  asses,  he  took  steps  for  mak- 
ing inquiries  of  the  prophet  Samuel,  by 
whom  he  was  well  received,  and  anointed  to 
the  office  of  king.  To  this  dignity  he  was 
afterwards  solemnly  raised  by  the  joint  set 
of  Samuel,  who  represented  Jehovah,  the  sols 
King  of  Israel  and  of  the  people  at  large,  by 
whose  urgent  request  a  monarchy  was  setoa 
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foot  The  election  was  confirmed  by  the  suc- 
cess which  Saul  gained  over  the  Ammonites. 
Popular  as  his  assumption  of  regal  power  had 
been,  he,  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  his 
reign,  judged  it  prudent  to  select  from  the 
army  a  body-guard  of  3000  men,  of  whom 
2000  were  about  himself,  and  1000  were 
under  the  command  of  Jonathan.  Possessed 
of  military  abilities,  he  gained  victories  over 
the  enemies  of  Israel,  whose  actual  borders, 
narrowed  by  neighbouring  idolaters,  he  did 
something  to  extend  (1  Samuel  ix. — xt.). 
But  prosperity  making  him  self-confident,  he 
became  disobedient  to  God  and  his  repre- 
sentative, Samuel.  In  particular,  usurping 
the  office  of  the  latter,  he  ventured  in  publio 
to  offer  burnt-offerings,  and  spared  the  van- 
quished Amalekites  (xiii.  0 — 14;  xv.  9 — 12). 
In  punishment  for  these  misdeeds  he  for- 
feited the  crown,  which,  though  he  retained 
it  till  his  death,  passed  out  of  his  family  into 
the  hands  of  David.  From  the  time  when 
the  latter  was  privately  appointed  to  the 
throne,  the  favour  of  God  abandoned  Saul, 
who  spared  no  means  to  take  the  life  of  his 
hated  rival  and  intended  successor.  His 
attempts  were  defeated,  and  would  have  is- 
sued in  his  own  destruction  but  for  the  divi- 
nity with  which,  as  an  anointed  king,  he  was 
hedged  around.  His  unbridled  passions 
darkened  his  mind,  bewildered  his  judg- 
ment, and  brought  his  ruin.  A  crisis  ar- 
rived. A  battle  with  the  Philistines  im- 
pended. The  monarch  saw  but  too  much 
cause  to  dread  the  issue.  He  looked  about 
for  higher  aid  than  man's.  Samuel  was 
dead.  God  gave  no  answer  to  his  inquiries. 
Therefore,  though  he  had  put  away  out  of 
the  land  *  those  that  had  familiar  spirits,'  he 
gave  orders  for  one  such  to  be  found.  His 
servants  directed  his  attention  to  the  witch 
of  Endor,  whom,  accordingly,  he  consulted, 
in  contravention  of  the  MoSaic  law,  and  to 
the  completion  of  his  own  guilt  (xxviii.). 
That  well  -  practised   cheat,  deluding   the 


senses  of  the  agitated  monarch,  announced 
his  overthrow  in  the  ensuing  battle.  The 
prophecy  aided  its  own  fulfilment  Saul 
fell,  and  with  him  three  sons  (xxxi.).  Thus 
terminated  his  reign,  which,  according  to 
Acts  xiii.  21,  lasted  for  forty  years.  His 
death  and  that  of  Jonathan  were  bewailed  in 
a  beautiful  elegy  by  the  generous  and  high- 
minded  David  (2  Sam.  i.  17,  seq.). 

Endor  was  a  town  lying  south  from  Mount 
Tabor,  a  little  to  the  south-west  of  Nam, 
which,  though  in  Issachar,  belonged  to  Ma- 
nasseh  (Josh.  xvii.  11).  Robinson  speaks 
of  a  modern  village  of  the  same  name  in 
this  place.  A  cave  is  shown  in  which  the 
deoeit  is  said  to  have  been  practised  on 
Saul. 

SAVIOUR  (L.  jafous,  'safe,'  connected 
with  ialut,  'health')  stands  for  a  Hebrew 
term,  yathag,  which  signifies  '  to  deliver  out 
of  the  hands  of  an  enemy  *  ( Judg.  ii.  18 ;  vi. 
14),  and  derivatively  'to rescue  from  trouble' 
or  difficulty  (Ps.  xxxiv.  6,  7),  and  generally 
to  'help'  (xii.  1).  The  term  'Saviour'  is 
applied  to  an  ordinary  person  rendering  aid 
(Deut  xxii.  27)  ;  a  national  deliverer  (Judg. 
iii.  9,  15);  to  Jehovah  (1  Samuel  xiv-  39. 
2  Sam.  xxii,  3.  Ps.cvi.21.  Is.  xl v.  15,21); 
and  is  used  in  the  plural  in  Obad.  21. 

The  Jewish  conception  of  a  Saviour  and 
of  salvation  was  for  the  most  part  of  a  ma- 
terial nature ;  yet  did  their  prophets  prepare 
the  way  for  a  more  spiritual  range  of  thought, 
which  was  fully  realised  in  the  life,  teach- 
ings, and  death  of  Jesus,  in  connection 
with  whose  religion  these  terms  must  be 
taken  accordantly  with  its  general  spirit, 
aims,  and  tendencies.  The  Jewish  idea  of 
a  mere  temporal  deliverance  was  through 
Christ  expanded  into  the  grand  conception 
of  the  highest  spiritual  and  never-ending 
felicity. 

Accordingly,  salvation,  which  in  its  etymo- 
logical import  is  rendered  '  health '  (Acts 
xxvii.  84,  rescue  ?),  and  in  its  fullest  accep- 


Coin  representing  Apollo  with  the  Title  of  Saviour. 


tation  denotes  that  state  of  moral  health, 
that  is  soundness,  vigour,  and  consequent 
happiness,  whioh  ensues  from  the  absence 
of  evil,  and  the  active  and  harmonious  work- 
ing of  all  our  natural  powers, — is  employed 
to  set  forth  various  stages  of  well-being : — 
L  Rescue,  as  that  of  Noah  (Hebrews  xi.  7). 


II.  Deliverance  from  enemies  (Luke  i.  69 ; 
eomp.  68,  74),  yet  connected  with  spiritual 
blessings,  as  the  remission  of  sins,  oso.  (77, 
•ay.).  III.  Christian  salvation  in  its  begin- 
ning, that  is,  as  offered  and  accepted  (Luke 
xix.  9.  Acts  ii.  47;  xvi.  80,  81).  IV.  Sal- 
vation by  Christ,  involving  deliverance  from 
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the  power  of  sin  and  death,  together  with 
the  full  development  of  the  human  faculties, 
begun  in  time  and  completed  in  eternity: 
specially,  the  realisation  of  the  promise* 
given  to  Abraham,  and  the  pure  expecta- 
tions raised  by  Judaism  (John  iv.  22) ;  and 
generally,  the  comprehensive  and  euduring 
good  vouchsafed  of  Ood  through  his  Son 
(Ron*,  i.  10 ;  x.  1.  2  Corinth,  i.  vi. ;  vii.  10. 
1  Pet.  i.  0,  10 ;  ii.  2,  where  Tischendorf  and 
others,  after  '  grow  thereby,'  add  the  words 
*  unto  salvation.'  Hence  Jesus  is  emphatically 
called  *  the  Saviour,'  because  he  was  to  save 
from  sin  (Matt.  i.  21 ;  com  p.  Luke  ii.  21)  ; 
absolutely  (Acts  v.  .'11;  xiii.  23.  Phil.  iii. 
20)  also  '  our  Saviour'  (1  Tim.  i.  1),  *  the 
Saviour  of  the  body,'  that  is  the  church 
(Ephes.  v.  23),  'the  Saviour  of  the  world* 
(John  iv.  42.  1  John  iv.  14).  The  term 
4  Saviour'  is  in  the  New  Testament  applied 
also  to  God  ( Luke  i.  47.  1  Tim.  ii.  3  ;  iv.  10). 

SCEPTRE  (O.  tkeptron,  from  tkspto,  *I 
lean  upon ')  represents  a  Hebrew  word,  sh§- 
vet — probably  the  original  term — for  the 
meaning  of  which  Fiirst  gives  '  to  prop,'  '  to 
strengthen ;'  and  which  is  translated '  rod '  (Ex. 
xxi.  20.  Lev.  xxvii.  32),  *  tribe '  (Oen.  xlix. 
10),  'pea  '  (a  rod,  or  reed,  being  used  for 
writing,  Judg.  v.  14),  *  staff'  (2  Sam.  xxiii. 
21),  as  well  as  *  sceptre '  (Genesis  xlix.  10. 
Ezck.  xix.  14). 

In  Ps.  ii.  0,  it  is  said  that  the  king  should 
break  his  enemies  with  '  a  rod  of  iron,' — the 
sceptre,  iu  remote  antiquity  a  wooden  staff, 
in  length  not  much  less  than  the  height  of 
a  man,  studded  with  gold  nails,  as  may  be 
seen  in  the  hands  of  die  Persian  monarchs 
on  the  sculptures  of  Pcrsepolis.  Justin 
(xliii.  3)  says  that  at  the  time  of  the  rape 
of  the  Sabines,  kings,  as  an  ensign  of  dig- 
nity, bore,  instead  of  a  diadem,  a  long  staff, 
which  the  Greeks  named  a  sceptre.  Hence 
it  is  seen  how  in  Homer  kings  employ  their 
sceptres  to  inflict  punishment  (11.  ii.  108). 
The  sceptre,  rod,  or  staff,  used  origiually  as 
a  means  of  coercion  and  an  engine  of  power, 
and  then  borne  as  a  token  of  dignity  (so  the 
Indian  club  and  the  municipal  mace),  came 
to  be  an  emblem  of  royalty  (Gen.  xlix.  10). 
Hence  in  Ps.  xlv.  6,  a  ( right  sceptre '  signi- 
fies a  just  rule ;  and  the  passage  in  ii.  0, 
denotes  that  the  enemies  of  Israel  should  be 
overthrown  and  destroyed.  Comp.  Numbers 
xxiv.  17. 

SCHISM  (L.  ichidxo,  'I  aerer  or  rend') 
stands  in  I  Cor.  xii.  20,  for  a  Greek  term, 
ichisma,  which  is  correctly  rendered  'rent' 
MatLix.  16.  Markii.  21),  also*  division '(John 
vii.  43 ;  ix.  16  ;  x.  10.  1  Cor.  i.  10;  xi.  IS), and, 
as  for  instance  in  the  case  of  the  Corinthian 
church,  denoting  not  merely  diversity  of  opi- 
nion, but  party  feeling,  a  factious  aud  con- 
tentious spirit.  Schism  may  in  some  cases 
be  necessary,  and  become  an  imperative 
duty.  Jesus,  whose  religion  was  a  schism 
from  Judaism,  produced  schism  or  division 


among  his  hearers,  thus  exemplifying  his 
own  statement,  that  he  came  to  send  not 
peace,  but  a  sword  (Matt.  z.  84). 

SCHOOL  (G.  tehoU,  *  leisure  f  hence  a 
place  where  leisure  time  was  spent,  a  school), 
a  Greek  word  in  English  letters,  occurs  once, 
in  Acts  xix.  0,  where  we  learn  that  Paul  used 
the  school  of  an  Ephesian,  by  name  Tyran- 
nus,  as  a  place  for  instructing,  we  may  sup* 
pose  chiefly  Gentiles,  as  Jews  were  taught 
in  the  synagogue  (8).  In  earlier  and  better 
periods,  every  house  among  the  Israelites 
was  a  school  (Dent.  iv.  9).  Then,  so  far  as 
the  range  of  instruction  went,  education  was 
perfect  The  only  true  and  natural  educa- 
tion is  home  education.  If  erery  master  of 
a  family  ought  to  be  his  own  priest,  every 
mother  first,  and  then,  with  advancing  yean, 
every  father,  should  be  the  educator  m  Chris- 
tian families.  Nor  ever  will  education  fully 
secure  its  purposes  till  this  Hebrew  becomes 
a  universal  custom.  Vicarious  education, 
like  all  vicarious  things,  ensures  disappoint- 
ment. 

It  is  from  the  Greeks  that  we  hare  derived 
the  custom  which  makes  the  school  super- 
sede the  nursery.  When  intellectual  instruc- 
tion came  to  be  identified  with  education, 
schools  became  necessary  and  prevalent. 
They  can  be  superseded  only  by  two  things, 
I.  just  conceptions  of  the  nature  of  educa- 
tion; and  II.  well-educated  parents,  espe- 
cially well-educated  mothers. 

SCORPION,  scorpio  hoitcntottus,  an  in- 
sect of  warm  climes,  somewhat  resembling  t 
lobster.  It  gives  a  wound  with  the  extre- 
mity of  its  long  tail,  which  darts  poison  info 
the  injured  part.  Sometimes  the  injury  is 
slight,  sometimes  death  ensues  within  four* 
and -twenty  hours.  The  animal  hides  in 
warm  spots,  fissures  of  walls,  See.,  clinging 
to  the  place  with  great  tenacity  (Denter.viii. 
15;  comp.  Ezeklel  ii.  6.  Luke  x.  10.  Apoc. 
ix.  3).  The  name,  if  not  given  to  a  scourge 
of  terrible  power,  was  employed  as  an  image 
of  very  severe  punishmeut  (1  Kings  xii.  11). 

Bochart  has  adduced  evidence  to  show 
that  in  Syria  there  are  scorpions,  those  of 
the  white  species,  which  in  shape  and  site 
resemble  an  egg ;  thus  illustrating  the  words 
of  our  Lord  found  in  Luke  xi.  18* 

SCBEECHOWL  is  the  rendering  of  a 
word,  Uelectk,  which  occurs  only  once  (Is, 
xxxiv.  14),  and  for  which  the  margin  gives 
'  night-monster,'  taking  the  word  to  be  de- 
rived from  Utl,  *  night.'  The  word  is  ren- 
dered by  Noyes  '  spectre.'  Like  *  satyr,'  the 
letleth  seems  to  be  a  fabulous  bird,  believed 
to  have  haunted  ruins. 

8CRIBE  (L.  tcrib;  •  I  write '), « writer;  it 
a  word  found  in  the  early  periods  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  Hebrews,  whom  It  thus  proves  Is 
have  been  a  literary  people  long  before  let- 
ters were  oultivaied  in  the  West.  Even  hi 
Egypt  we  find  among  the  Israelites  a  pee* 
lioly  recognised  class  of  men,  whose  funs- 
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tious  are  in  our  translation  concealed  under 
the  vague  denomination  'officers*  (Exod.  ?. 
0),  but  whoae  name,  schoterim,  from  an  Ara- 
bic word  meaning  '  to  trace/  '  to  write/  is, 
in  the  opinion  of  Michaelis,  of  the  same 
import  as  '  scribe/  and  whose  office,  accord- 
ing to  him,  consisted  partly  in  forming  and 
keeping  genealogical  registers.  Hence  tbey 
seem  to  have  been  a  kind  of  annalists.  The 
high  position  they  held,  and  the  respect  ma- 
nifested towards  them,  evidence  the  impor- 
tance that  was  attached  to  literature  and  lite- 
rary skill.  In  this  respect,  even  '  England 
in  the  nineteenth  century '  may  take  a  lesson 
from  the  ancient  Hebrews.  In  Egypt  we 
find  these  scribes  at  the  head  of  an  enslaved 
nation,  and  so  have  an  assurance  that  the 
Israelites,  though  slaves,  were  not  ignorant, 
bat  had  among  them  scholars  who,  in  Pales- 
tine, had  studied  in  no  unworthy  school.  In 
later  periods,  we  meet  with  the  same  officers 
side  by  side  with  the  judges  (Dent  xvi.  18), 
the  elders  (Joshua  viii.  33),  the  head  of  the 
nation  (i.  10).  In  2  Chronicles  xix.  1 1,  the 
levites  are  identified  with  the  scribes;  and 
in  xxvi.  11,  the  name  is  borne  by  one  in  the 
possession  of  high  military  command.  Their 
association  with  the  ruling  powers  of  the 
nation  sanctions  the  idea  that  they  were 
learned  assessors,  by  whose  counsel  the  im- 
post of  the  laws  was  officially  declared,  and 
the  executive  and  administrative  functions 
habitually  directed.  With  a  yet  wider  exercise 
of  their  skill,  the  schoterim  distributed  among 
the  tribes  (Deut  i.  15)  and  towns  (xvi.  18), 
were  the  national  genealogists  and  heralds 
(xx.  5 — 9.  Joshua  i.  10;  iii.  2),  and,  being 
appointed  by  election,  appear  to  have  formed 
a  part  of  the  great  council  of  the  nation. 

At  a  later  period  another  name,  taphar, 
from  a  root  signifying  *  to  number '  (Lev.  xv. 
13),  was  used  to  denominate  'the  scribe/ 
whose  office  does  not  appear  to  have  under- 
gone auy  essential  change.  So  early  as  Judg. 
v.  14,  we  read  in  poetry  of  •  those  that  han- 
dle the  pen  of  the  writer ' — said  in  relation  to 
a  muster  of  troops.  In  David's  oourt,  one  of 
his  officers  of  state  bore  the  name  of  scribe, 
or  secretary  (2  Sam.  viii.  17).  Two  persons 
enjoying  this  dignity  under  Solomon  are 
mentioned  in  1  Kings  iv.  3,  and  many  pas- 
sages combine  to  show  that  the  office  con- 
tinued down  to  the  time  of  the  exile.  After 
that  event,  the  law  rose  in  the  national  mind 
into  an  importance  which  it  had  never  be- 
fore possessed,  and  accordingly  we  find  the 
term  'scribe'  given  to  Ezra  as  a  title  ot 
honour  (Ezra  vii.  11,  12).  The  word  now 
was  equivalent  to  our  '  learned  in  the  law.' 
Always  high,  the  office  of  scribe  or  lawyer 
became  higher  still,  since  it  was  needful  for 
the  re-constitution  of  the  slate  that  the  laws 
of  Moses  should  be  translated,  or  at  least 
expounded,  in  the  Chaldee  tongue,  and  ap- 
plied to  the  new  relations  of  the  nation  (Nen. 
viii.  2,  see,.)      This  attention  and  regard  to 


the  law  caused  copies  of  it  to  be  required, 
which  were  spread  abroad  in  families  (1 
Maccab.  i.  50,  67) ;  the  transcription  of 
which  copies,  and  the  adaptation  of  new 
ideas  and  usages  to  the  letter  of  the  law, 
gave  rise  to  a  separate  profession  or  class  of 
men,  who  seem  to  have  kept  public  schools, 
or  given  lectures,  and  so  were  a  kind  of 
theologico- juridical  college,  whose  determi- 
nations formed  the  great  book  of  Jewish  tra- 
ditions, and  are  embodied  in  the  collection 
termed  the  Talmud.  What  had  before  been 
wisdom,  ere  long  sank  to  learning ;  inspira- 
tion was  succeeded  by  ingenuity  and  skill; 
religion  became  a  profession ;  spontaneous- 
ne88  departed  from  Hebrew  literature,  which 
was  degraded  into  forced  efforts  of  the  intel- 
lect, affected  piety,  overstrained  morals,  and 
play  upon  words.  Yet  is  it  in  this,  the  pe- 
riod of  the  decline  and  decay  of  the  Hebrew 
mind,  that  some  critics  have  placed  the  pro- 
duction or  the  completion  of  the  great  mas- 
terpieces of  Biblical  literature ! 

In  the  New  Testament  we  have  three 
words  bearing  on  this  topic,  namely,  gram- 
mateus,  writer ;  nomikos,  lawyer ;  and  nomodi- 
datkaUm,  teacher  of  the  law;  of  which  the  two 
last,  with  the  exception  of  Matt,  xxii  35,  are 
found  only  in  Luke  and  Paul ;  Luke  has  also 
the  former.  The  names  indicate  a  learned 
class  which  may  have  exercised  functions 
more  or  less  varying  from  each  other ;  those 
variations,  if  they  existed,  can  scarcely  be 
now  discovered,  and  in  general  the  words 
indicate  the  same  high  officer,  whose  busi- 
ness lay  in  the  guardianship  and  exposition 
of  the  law  of  Moses,  considered  as  the  source 
of  religious  as  well  as  civil  rights  and  obli- 
gations. This  law  had  now  received  great 
additions  from  purely  human  sources.  Its 
literal  observance  was  strictly  required.  An 
allegorical  method  of  exposition  had  gained 
prevalence.  Philosophy  had  defiled  its  pure 
streams.  The  office  of  the  scribes  and  law- 
yers lay  in  theorising  on  the  subject,  apply- 
ing the  requirements  ot  the  law  thus  enlarged 
to  practical  questions,  and  reconciling  new 
ideas  and  new  usages  with  an  appearance 
of  faithfulness  to  the  old  Mosaic  constitu- 
tion (Luke  ii.  45,  teq.).  Winer  has  divided 
their  functions  into  three  classes : — I.  a  part 
of  them  belonged  to  the  Sanhedrim,  form- 
ing, with  the  chief  priests,  the  great  national 
council ;  II.  others  kept  public  schools  or  col- 
leges, for  the  instruction  particularly  of  the 
young  who  wished  to  become  rabbis ;  III.  a 
third  portion  acted  as  teachers  in  a  more 
private  way,  being  a  kind  of  chamber-coun- 
cil, prepared  to  expound  the  law  and  solve 
knotty  points  when  consulted  by  individuals. 

These  learned  doctors  (Luke  v.  17)  are  in 
the  Evangelists  frequently  found  in  union 
with  the  Pharisees  (Matt  v.  20 ;  xil.  38)  as 
the  legal  representatives  of  Judaism.  They 
had  members  in  the  philosophical  sect  to 
which  we  have   just  referred    (xxii.  35), 
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probably  in  greater  numbers  than  in  the 
rival  school  of  the  Sadducees  (Acta  xxiii. 
9).  As  might  be  expected  from  their  office 
and  prevalent  tone  of  opinions,  they  stood 
by  the  side  of  the  Jewish  hierarchy,  whose 
aims  they  sought  to  further  (Matthew  xxvii. 
41) ;  whence  they,  together  with  the  Phari- 
sees and  chief-priests,  formed  the  Sanhe- 
drim, or  Jewish  parliament  (Luke  xxii.  06. 
Acts  xxiii.  9).  United  one  with  another 
for  the  suppression  of  new  opinions,  these 
three  chief  powers  did  their  utmost  to  en- 
snare and  destroy  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  the 
scribes  watched  him  in  order  to  find  a  ground 
for  a  capital  charge  (Luke  vi.  7) ;  openly 
blamed  his  sayings,  deeds,  and  character 
(Matthew  ix.  3.  Luke  v.  30 ;  xv.  2)  ;  endea- 
voured by  '  cunningly-devised  '  questions, 
sometimes  based  on  peculiar  relations  of  the 
day,  to  ensnare  him  in  his  speech  (Matthew 
xxii.  30.  Luke  xL  53;  xx.  21),  or  to  involve 
him  in  difficulty  (Matt  xii.  38).  Defeated 
in  these  shameful  aims,  they  were  enraged, 
and  conspired  to  compass  his  death  (Luke 
xz.  19).  In  regard  to  their  public  position, 
they  are  represented  by  Jesus  himself  as  an 
established  legal  authority  (Matt  xxiii.  2), 
observing  the  traditions  of  the  elders  (xv. 
2),  exercising,  with  the  priests,  a  kind  of 
police  in  the  temple  and  synagogues  (Luke 
xx.  1.  Acts  vi.  12),  and  requiring  from  the 
people  high  consideration  (Luke  xx.  40). 
They  are  found  in  Galilee,  and  may  have 
been  spread  over  the  face  of  the  country 
(v.  17).    See  Book,  Law,  Philosophy. 

To  this  class  of  persons  belonged  Gama- 
liel (Acts  v.  34).  In  Josephus  (Antiq.  xvii. 
6,  2)  appear  two  others  who  are  spoken  of 
as  expounders  of  the  national  laws,  and  who 
were  at  the  head  of  learned  schools.  Evi- 
dence of  the  existence  of  these  scribes  is 
found  in  the  Talmud.  In  the  outer  court 
of  the  temple  were  several  chambers,  which 
were  used  by  them  as  lecture-rooms;  in 
one  of  which  Jesus,  when  twelve  years  old, 
commanded  attention  by  his  questions  (Luke 
ii.  46,  seq.).  These  doctors,  when  they 
taught,  sat  on  an  elevated  platform,  beneath 
which  the  scholars  also  sat  (Acts  xxii.  8). 
The  instruction  was  given,  not  in  systematic 
lectures,  but  in  question  and  answer,  and  in 
disputation;  that  the  learners  and  by-standers 
had  free  liberty  to  put  questions,  is  evident 
from  the  Talmud.  After  the  downfal  of  the 
Jewish  state,  learned  flourishing  Jewish  aca- 
demies, under  these  '  doctors  of  the  law/ 
arose  in  Palestine  and  Babylonia,  forming  a 
point  of  union,  a  means  of  cohesion,  and  a 
source  of  strength,  to  the  deserted  and  scat- 
tered nation. 

SOBIPTUKES(L.fcri6o,«IwTite').  8ee 
Book  and  Biblb  :  as  bearing  on  the  views 
there  (see  also  Inspibatiof,  Rkvelatiok) 
set  forth,  we  quote  the  following  judicious 
remarks  from  •  The  British  Quarterly  Review* 
for  August  1846,  pp.  03,  64: 


'We  shall  endeavour  to  show,  in  the  brief- 
est possible  manner,  what  it  is  that  satisfies 
us.  It  seems  enough  to  us,  then,  in  respect 
to  the  Gospels,  if  their  authenticity  be  esta- 
blished (and  this  we  regard  as  having  been 
most  triumphantly  done).  The  fidelity  of 
their  narrations  in  the  main  is  shown  by 
their  general  harmony,  while  any  charge  of 
collusion  is  clearly  shut  out  by  the  nature 
and  oharacter  of  their  occasional  slight  dis- 
crepancies. All  that  was  requisite  in  regard 
to  our  Lord's  discourses,  was  the  securing 
of  generally  correct  reports ;  and  in  connec- 
tion with  this,  a  faithful  record  of  the  mira- 
cles he  performed  in  attestation  of  his  Mes- 
siahship,  and  of  those  events  of  his  life 
which  bore  a  relation  to  his  mission,  and  to 
the  vicarious  character  he  sustained.  We 
do  not  see  what  is  gained  by  maintaining 
a  strictly  verbal  inspiration  of  any  portion 
of  Scripture ;  but,  as  applied  to  the  gospel 
narratives,  this  theory  must  expose  us  to  the 
most  formidable  difficulties.  The  evange- 
lists being  simply  and  strictly  narrators,  and, 
with  a  very  slight  exception,  in  the  ease  of 
John,  not  indulging  at  all  in  reflections  or 
comments  on  what  they  narrate,  all  that  was 
requisite  to  give  their  narratives  the  whole 
of  the  value  they  could  possibly  possess  was 
honesty,  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  events 
which  they  record,  and  a  general  guidance 
as  to  what  they  should  record  and  what  omit 
A  little  reflection  may  satisfy  any  one  that 
the  gospel  narratives  have  a  greater  histori- 
cal value,  carry  a  greater  force  of  evidence 
of  their  being  faithful  records,  than  they 
could  have  done  had  they  borne  a  more  com- 
plete harmony  on  the  one  hand,  or  a  greater 
diversity  on  the  other.  Had  the  evangelists 
recorded  each  the  same  events  and  discourses, 
and  no  other,  with  a  verbal  agreement,  three 
of  them  at  least  would  have  been  open  to  the 
charge,  if  not  of  dishonest  collusion,  at  the 
least  of  the  most  servile  and  indolent  copy- 
ing. On  the  other  hand,  had  each  only  re- 
corded events  and  discourses  altogether 
different  from  those  recorded  by  any  of  the 
others,  there  could  have  been  no  mutual 
corroboration  in  the  facts  of  the  different 
narrations,  and,  indeed,  nothing  more  than 
the  merest  nominal  unity  in  the  subjeet  of 
them.  In  regard  to  the  Epistles,  the  proof 
of  their  being  genuine  and  apostolic  involves 
in  it  proof  by  inference  of  their  general  in- 
spiration. For  to  the  apostles  Christ  eat** 
mitted  the  proclamation  of  the  gospel,  and 
the  teaching,  to  those  who  received  it,  of  the 
observance  of  all  things  whatsoever  he  had 
commanded.  To  qualify  them  for  this  was  the 
gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  vouchsafed  •  to  teach 
them  all  things,  and  to  bring  all  things  to  their 
remembrance,  whatsoever  Christ  had  said 
unto  them.'  And  we  may  remark  in  passing, 
that  this  extraordinary  endowment  was  clearly 
limited  to  those  who  had  enjoyed  the  per* 
tonal  teaching  of  Christ,  for  it  oould  only 
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»h  that  the  promise  was  pertinent 
;  those  things  brought  to  their  re- 
*  which  he  had  spoken.  The  au- 
f  the  Epistles  thus  depends  on  the 
of  the  authenticity  of  those  records 
ntain  the  promise  of  the  extraordi- 
owment  and  qualification  in  ques- 
nbined  with  the  evidence  of  the 
iess  of  those  documents  as  the  pro- 
of apostolic  men.    In  regard  to  the 

called  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the 
ho  is  capable  of  appreciating  the 
ind  force  of  undesigned  coinci- 
;annot  fail  of  being  struck  with  the 
s  instances  of  these  between  that 
of  apostolic  history  and  the  various 
so  admirably  educed  by  Dr.  Paley, 
aknowledging  how  powerfully  they 
te  to  establish  the  genuineness  of 
q  addition  to  the  cumulative  cha- 
T  the  evidence  for  the  divinity  of 
ptures  derived  from  the  fulfilment 
lecy,  it  is  an  impressive  fact,  that 
foeates  have  been  able  to  confront 
w  attack*  with  proof  appropriate  to 
d  repel  it;  so  that  the  position  of 
ptures,  as  God's  revelation  to  man, 
i  strengthened  by  every  new  assault' 
IVY,  a  disease  of  the  skin,  represents 
i.  20 ;  xxii.  22.  Deuter.  xxviii.  27) 
new  garav  (L.  teabie$,  £.  $curtnf)t 
lay  be  the  same  as  the  Syriae  garbo, 
I  a  species  of  leprosy. 
(T.)  is  the  English  representative  of 
jw  word,  yahm,  which  signifies,  and 
rued,  'waters'  (Gen.  i.  10) ;  thus  de- 
ny large  collection  of  water,  whether 
wr  not,  also  the  Nile  and  the  Eu- 

and  the  brazen  lavatory  (2  Kings 
}.  The  term  sea  was  specially  used 
[editerranean  or  '  great  sea'  (Joshua 
called  from  its  position  '  the  West ' 
cii.  8),  the  lake  Merora  (Joshua  zi. 
lake  of  Galilee  (Numbers  xxziv.  11. 
ii.  8.  Matt  xxv.  29),  and  the  lake 
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tites,  the  Salt  or  Dead  sea  (Numbers 
11.   Deut  iii.  17.    Josh.  iii.  16). 
ie  eastern  waves  of  the  Mediterranean 


is  washed  the  whole  western  shore  of  Pales- 
tine, whioh  is  thus  placed  in  connection  with 
Europe  and  the  northern  shores  of  Africa, 
and  supplied  with  an  outlet  to  every  part 
of  the  globe.  The  coast  on  the  north  from 
Tyre  to  Acre  is  rocky  and  steep  in  the  south 
level,  and  sandy.  Good  harbours  are  rare. 
The  Levantine  sea,  of  a  deep  blue  colour,  is 
seldom  without  a  swell.  The  wind  is  gene- 
rally either  troublesome  or  asleep.  Long 
calms  or  changing  gusty  breezes  prevail. 

The  Dead  or  Salt  sea  is  the  celebrated  and 
mysterious  lake  which  occupies  what  was  for- 
merly the  -vale  of  Siddim  (Genesis  xiv.  3), 
on  the  south-eastern  boundary  of  Palestine 
(Numb,  zzziv.  3,  12). 

The  bed  of  the  Dead  sea  is  only  a  portion 
of  the  Ghor,  or  great  valley  of  the  Jordan, 
which  does  not,  as  Burckhardt  states,  open 
considerably  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
lake,  but  retains  its  usual  breadth.    Around 
Jericho  the  mountains  do  retire  on  both  sides, 
so  that  the  valley  at  that  point  is  not  less  than 
eleven  or  twelve  miles  wide,  but  they  again 
approach  each  other  before  they  enclose  the 
sea.     The  eastern  mountains  appear  to  run 
in  nearly  a  straight  course  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  sea.    From  the  western  moun- 
tains, Ras  el-Feshkah  and  the  adjacent  cliffs 
project  obliquely  towards  the  north-east,  near 
the  northern  end  of  the  sea,  giving  to  the 
shore  in  that  part  the  same  direction,  and 
contracting  the  breadth  both  of  the  sea  and 
valley.    At  the  southern  end,  a  like  contrac- 
tion is  oeeasioned  by  Hajr  Usdum.  Between 
el-Feshkah  and  Usdum  the  western  cliffs  run 
in  a  tolerably  direct  course,  about  south-west 
On  the  eastern  shore  of  the  sea,  near  its 
southern  end,  is   a  remarkable  peninsula, 
having  immediately  under  its  northern  side 
the  Wady  Kerak,  on  which  Zoar  is  found  in 
the  maps.    The  peninsula  has  a  long  horn 
eztending  towards    the    north,    forming  a 
considerable  bay ;  and  a  much  shorter  one, 
stretching  in  a    south-westerly  direction, 
forms  a  much  larger  bay.    It  is  united  to 
the  main  land  by  a  broad  isthmus.    From 
the  Wady  Kerak  a  never-failing  stream  is- 
sues on  the  isthmus,  and  enters  the  bay  on 
its  northern  side,  fertilising  here  a  tract  of 
level  ground  which  is  scattered  over  with 
thickets  of  acacia  and  other  trees,  among 
whioh  is  the  osher.   Further  north  are  tama- 
risks and  a  cane-brake,  or  jungle     In  the 
thicket  abound  the  hare  and  the  partridge 
of  the  desert   Portions  of  it  are  cleared  and 
cultivated.   In  the  very  heart  of  it  is  the  vil- 
lage of  the  Ghawarineh,  who  cultivate  this 
tract    Their  abode  has  much  the  appear- 
ance of  a  village  in  India  or  the  islands  of 
the  South  Seas.    Tobacco  is  here  procured 
by  the  people  of  Kerak. 

The  middle  part  of  the  peninsula  consists 
of  a  steep  white  ridge,  running  like  a  spine 
down  the  centre.  This  ridge  presents  steep 
sloping  sides,  seamed  and  furrowed  into  deep 
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hollows  by  the  rains,  and  terminating  at  the 
summit  in  sharp  triangular  points,  standing 
up  like  rows  of  tents  ranged  one  above  ano- 
ther. The  whole  is  broken  chalk  and  slate, 
and  unproductive.  At  the  foot  of  the  high 
ground  is  a  margin  of  sand,  a  part  of  which 
is  encrusted  with  salt  that  is  but  half  dried 
and  consolidated,  appearing  like  ice  in  the 
commencement  of  a  thaw.  Lumps  of  nitre 
and  fine  sulphur  are  also  found. 

The  body  of  the  mountains  along  the 
shores  of  the  lake  is  limestone.  Jrby  and 
Mangles  mention  fragments  of  red  and  grey 
granite  ;  grey,  red,  and  black  %  porphyry. 
There  is  a  black  shining  stone  found  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  sea,  which  partially 
ignites  in  the  fire,  and  emits  a  bituminous 
smell.  It  is  used  in  Jerusalem  for  the  ma- 
nufacture of  rosaries  and  other  little  articles. 
8nlphur  is  found  in  various  parts.  The  Arabs 
find  it  in  sufficient  quantities  to  make  from 
it  their  own  gunpowder.  Lumps  of  nitre  and 
pumice-atone  are  also  fouud.  All  these  cir- 
cumstances testify  to  the  volcanic  nature  of 
the  whole  region ;  and  this  is  confirmed  by 
the  warm  fountains  of  Ain-Jiddy  and  el- 
Feshkah  on  the  west,  and  the  hot  sulphur 
springs  of  the  ancient  Callirhoe  on  the 
eastern  coast 

Near  the  southern  extremity  of  the  sea  the 
water  is  shallow,  and  a  ford  is  said  to  exist 
across  the  bay  which  the  water  there  forms. 
Here  Robinson  bathed,  and  found  the  water 
so  shallow,  that  Jhough  he  waded  out  some 
twenty  rods,  it  reaohed  little  more  than 
half  way  to  the  knee.  What,  however,  is 
most  striking  on  the  southern  shore,  is  a 
large  mountain  of  solid  rock-salt  The  ridge 
varies  from  100  to  150  feet  in  height  Large 
masses,  broken  off  from  above,  lie  like  rocks 
along  the  shore.  The  very  path  is  made  of 
salt  This  is  the  character  of  the  place 
through  the  whole  length  of  the  mouutain — 
a  distance  of  five  geographical  miles. 

The  shore  at  the  end  of  the  lake,  which  is 
termed  the  Ohor,  presents  a  large  tract  of 
low  naked  flats,  in  some  parts  a  mere  salt- 
marsh,  which  extends  up  for  several  miles, 
over  which  the  sea  rises  and  covers  it  when 
full.  Near  the  middle  of  the  Ohor  comes 
down  the  Wady  el-Jeib,  between  precipitous 
eliffs,  which  is  the  vast  drain  of  the  northern 
part  of  Arabah,  and  must  bring  down  a  very 
large  volume  of  waters. 

At  Ain-Jiddy  (Engedi)  the  breadth  of  the 
tea  is  about  nine  geographical  miles.  Its 
length  is  about  thirty-nine  geographical  miles. 
The  length  appears  to  vary  not  less  than  two 
or  three  miles  in  different  years  or  seasons 
of  the  year,  according  as  the  water  extends 
up  more  or  lew  upon  the  flats  around  the 
south.  Robinson  fixes  the  length  at  about 
fifty  English  miles.  At  Ain-Jiddy  he  esti- 
mated the  height  of  the  western  cliffs  at 
1500  feet,  and  that  of  the  highest  ridges  of 
the  eastern  mountains  lying  back  from  the 


shore,  at  from  2000  to  3500  feet  above  the 
water.  The  water  has  a  slightly  greenish 
hue,  and  is  not  entirely  transparent,  but  ob- 
jects seen  through  it  appear  as  if  seen  through 
oil.  It  is  most  intensely  end  intolerably  salt, 
and  leaves  behind  a  nauseous  bitter  taste, 
like  Glauber's  salts.  The  water  is  exceed- 
ingly buoyant.  '  Two  of  us,'  says  Robinson 
(ii.  213),  '  bathed  in  the  sea;  and  although 
I  could  never  swim  before,  either  in  fresh 
or  salt  water,  yet  here  I  could  sit,  stand,  lie, 
or  swim  in  the  water,  without  difficulty.  The 
shore  in  this  part  shelved  down  very  gradu- 
ally, so  that  we  waded  out  eight  or  ten  rods 
before  the  water  reached  our  shoulders.  The 
bottom  was  here  strong,  but  without  mud  or 
slime.  After  coming  out,  I  perceived  nothing 
of  the  salt  crust  on  the  body,  of  which  so  many 
speak.  There  was  a  slight  pricking  sensa- 
tion, especially  where  the  skin  had  been 
chafed,  and  a  sort  of  greasy  feeling,  as  of 
oil,  upon  the  skin,  which  lasted  for  several 
hours.  The  bath  proved  exceedingly  refresh- 
ing after  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day. 
There  was  mueh  drift-wood  along  the  shore, 
brought  down  into  the  sea,  doubtless,  from  the 
wadys  in  the  adjacent  mountains/  '  In  the 
evening,  the  beams  of  the  full  moon  lay  upon 
the  sea  below  us,  diffusing  a  glow  of  light 
over  the  darkness  of  death'  (214).  The  elo- 
quent author  of  '  Eothen '  also  *  bathed  in 
the  Dead  sea.  The  ground  covered  by  the 
water  sloped  so  gradually,  that  I  was  not 
only  obliged  to  'sneak  in,'  but  to  walk 
through  the  water  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
before  I  could  get  out  of  my  depth.  When 
at  last  I  was  able  to  attempt  a  dive,  the  salts 
held  in  solution  made  my  eyes  smart  so 
sharply,  that  the  pain  which  I  thus  suffered, 
acceding  to  the  weakness  occasioned  by  want 
of  food,  made  me  giddy  and  faint  for  some 
moments,  but  I  soon  grew  better.  I  knew 
beforehand  the  impossibility  of  sinking  in 
this  buoyant  water,  but  I  was  surprised  to 
find  that  I  could  not  swim  at  my  accustomed 
pace ;  my  legs  and  feet  were  lifted  so  high 
and  dry  out  of  the  lake,  that  my  stroke  was 
baffled,  and  I  found  myself  kicking  against 
the  thin  air,  instead  of  the  dense  fluid  upon 
which  I  was  swimming.  The  water  is  per- 
fectly bright  and  clear,  its  taste  detestable. 
After  finishing  my  attempts  at  swimming 
and  diving,  I  took  some  time  in  regaining 
the  shore ;  and  before  I  began  to  dress,  I 
found  that  the  sun  had  already  evaporated 
the  water  which  elung  to  me,  and  that  my 
skin  was  thickly  encrusted  with  sulphate  of 
magnesia1  (104).  The  same  writer  thus 
speaks  of  his  approach  to  the  lake: — 'I 
went  on,  and  came  near  to  those  waters  of 
Death ;  they  stretched  deeply  into  the  south- 
ern desert,  and  before  me,  and  all  around, 
as  far  away  as  the  eye  could  follow,  blank 
hills  piled  high  over  hills,  pale,  yellow,  and 
naked,  walled  up  in  her  tomb  for  ever,  the 
dead  and  damned  Gomorrah.  There  was  no 
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fly  that  hummed  in  the  forbidden  air,  but 
instead,  a  deep  stillness;  no  grass  grew  from 
the  earth,  no  weed  peered  through  the  void 
sand,  bat,  in  mockery  of  all  life,  there  were 
trees  borne  down  by  Jordan  in  some  ancient 
flood,  and  these,  grotesquely  planted  upon 
the  forlorn  shore,  spread  out  their  grim 
skeleton  arms,  all  scorched  and  charred  to 
blackness  by  the  heats  of  the  long  silent 
years.' 

The  buoyancy  of  the  water  is  occasioned 
by  its  great  specific  gravity,  arising  from  the 
heavy  solution  of  various  salts  contained  in 
it,  chiefly  those  of  magnesia  and  soda.  The 
weight  and  proportions  of  this  solution,  and 
of  course  the  specific  gravity,  would  seem  to 
▼ary  somewhat  in  different  parts  of  the  sea 
and  at  different  seasons  of  the  year.  A  por- 
tion of  water  taken  from  near  the  mouth  of 
the.  Jordan  might  be  expected  to  be  at  all 
times  less  strongly  saturated  than  another 
from  the  vicinity  of  Ain-Jiddy;  and  during 
the  winter  season,  when  the  sea  is  filled  by 
the  rains,  and  its  level  raised  several  feet,  its 
waters  are  naturally  more  diluted  than  in 
autumn,  after  having  been  for  months  sub- 
jected to  the  process  of  evaporation  under  a 
burning  sun.  These  considerations  may  in 
part  account  for  the  different  results  which 
have  been  obtained  by  chemical  analysis. 
The  average  specific  gravity  of  the  sea,  ac- 
cording to  four  estimates,  is  1204,  distilled 
water  being  taken  at  1000.  By  the  same 
calculations  we  learn  that  of  every  100  parts, 
about  7b*  are  water,  and  24  salts. 

The  vast  quantities  of  rain  brought  down 
from  the  north,  the  south,  and  the  mountain 
aides  of  the  sea,  raise  the  waters  of  the  lake 
very  much,  and  to  heights  which  vary  with 
the  degree  of  rain  that  falls  season  after 
season.  The  basin  becoming  thus  more  or 
less  full,  is  subject  to  great  variations  in  the 
course  of  years.  When  the  rainy  season  is 
at  an  end,  the  evaporation  is  sufficiently  pow- 
erful to  more  than  counterbalance  the  influx. 
The  level  is  accordingly  reduced. 

The  strong  evaporation  from  the  lake 
causes  it  to  deposit  its  salts,  particularly  in 
summer,  on  various  parts  of  the  shore,  from 
which  the  Arabs  obtain  their  chief  supply  for 
their  families  and  flocks.  Irby  and  Mangles 
found  Arabs,  on  the  north  side  of  the  isthmus 
of  the  peninsula,  peeling  off  a  solid  surface 
of  salt  several  inches  in  thickness,  and  load- 
ing it  on  asses. 

Aocordiug  to  the  testimony  of  all  antiquity 
and  of  most  modern  travellers,  there  exists 
within  these  waters  no  living  thing — no  trace, 
indeed,  of  animal  or  vegetable  life.  Robin- 
son confirms  the  truth  of  this  testimony. 
Shells  have  been  seen  on  the  shore,  which 
may  have  come  from  the  Jordan,  or  were 
those  of  land  animals.  Seetzen  made  a  care- 
ful starch,  but  found  no  marine  shells,  nor 
could  he  discover  any  sea -plants  on  which 
fish  live.  Jerome  remarks,  that  when  the 
VoL  II. 


Jordan,  swollen  by  the  rains,  sometimes  car- 
ries down  fish  into  the  Dead  sea,  they  die 
immediately,  and  float  in  the  sluggish  waters. 
The  eminent  naturalist  Schubert  gives  a  si- 
milar testimony :  *  Fish  do  not  live  in  mis 
very  salt  sea ;  the  melattoma  which  we  found 
on  the  shore,  as  well  as  the  small  dead  fishes, 
of  which  we  saw  and  picked  up  several 
thrown  out  by  the  waves  on  the  strand,  are 
brought  down  by  the  Jordan,  or  accompany 
the  stream  of  their  own  accord;  but  they 
soon  pay  with  their  lives  for  this  love  of 
wandering.' 

Asphaltum  is  said  by  the  Arabs  to  flow 
down  the  face  of  a  precipice  on  the  eastern 
shore  until  a  large  mass  is  collected,  when, 
from  its  weight  or  some  shock,  it  breaks 
off  and  fulls  into  the  sea.  More  trustworthy 
is  their  statement  that  it  makes  its  appear- 
ance in  large  quantities  after  an  earthquake. 
After  the  earthquake  qf  1837,  a  large  mass 
of  bitumen,  *  like  an  island/  was  discovered 
floating  on  the  sea,  and  was  driven  aground 
not  far  to  the  north  of  Usdum.  The  natives 
cut  it  up  with  axes  in  order  to  bring  it  to 
shore.  It  was  caried  off  by  camel -loads, 
and  sold  to  the  value  of  several  thousand 
dollars.  This  fact  may  illustrate  the  account 
of  Josephus,  that  *  the  sea  in  many  places 
sends  up  black  masses  of  asphaltum  which 
float  on  the  surface,  having  the  form  and 
size  of  headless  oxen.' 

The  phenomena  around  the  Dead  sea  pre- 
sent a  naked,  solitary  desert.  It  lies  in  its  deep 
caldron  surrounded  by  lofty  cliffs  of  naked 
limestone  rock,  and  exposed  for  seven  or 
eight  months  in  each  year  to  the  unclouded 
beams  of  a  burning  sun.  Nothing,  there- 
fore, but  sterility  and  death -like  solitude 
can  be  looked  for  on  its  shores,  and  nothing 
else  is  found,  except  in  those  parts  where 
there  are  fountains  or  streams  of  fresh  wa- 
ter. Such  is  the  case  at  Ain-Jiddy,  in  the 
Ghor  near  the  south-east  corner  of  the  sea, 
and  on  the  isthmus  of  the  peninsula,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  Jordan  and  the  fountains 
around  Jericho  on  the  north.  In  these 
places  there  is  abundant  vegetation.  At 
Ain-Jiddy  a  most  luxuriaut  growth  is  found. 
Here,  too,  are  birds  in  great  numbers,  which, 
contrary  to  the  common  notion,  may  be  seen 
to  fly  over  the  sea  frequently.  There  are 
three  or  four  fountains  along  the  western 
shore,  of  which  Ain-Jiddy  is  the  ehief.  The 
coasts  of  the  sea  have  been  inhabited  from 
time  immemorial ;  and  if  this  is  now  less  the 
case  than  formerly,  the  cause  is  to  be  sought 
rather  in  the  altered  circumstances  and  rela- 
tions of  social  life  than  in  the  nature  of  the 
country  or  the  sea. 

The  stories  so  long  current  of  the  pesti- 
ferous nature  of  the  Dead  sea  and  its  waters 
are  little  else  than  fable.  Robinson  was  for 
five  days  in  the  vicinity  of  its  shores,  and 
nowhere  perceived  either  noisome  smell  or 
noxious  vapour  arising  from  its  bosom. 
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Nor  eonld  he  learn  that  the  Arabs  had  seen 
or  heard  of  any  such  appearance.  There 
most  be  immense  evaporation  from  the  sea, 
m  consequence  of  its  low  position  and  the 
violence  of  the  summer  heats,  and  this  can- 
not but  occasionally  affect  the  clearness  of 
the  atmosphere.  Irby  and  Mangles  state, 
•  As  soon  as  we  eame  to  the  pass  which  com* 
mands  an  extensive  prospect  of  the  Dead 
sea,  we  eonld  observe  the  effect  of  the  eva- 
poration arising  from  it,  in  broad  transparent 
columns  of  vapour,  not  unlike  water-spouts 
in  appearance,  but  very  much  larger.'  But 
the  character  of  this  evaporation  cannot  well 
be  different  from  that  of  any  other  lake  in 
similar  circumstances.  The  Egyptian  heat 
of  the  climate,  which  is  found  throughout 
the  whole  Ghor,  is  in  itself  unhealthy,  and, 
in  connection  with  the  marshes,  give  rise  in 
summer  to  frequent  intermittent  fevers ;  so 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Ghor,  including 
the  people  of  Jericho,  are  a  feeble  and  sickly 
race.  But  this  has  no  necessary  connection 
with  the  Ded  sea,  as  snch;  and  the  same 
phenomena  might  exist  in  at  least  an  equal 
degree,  were  the  waters  of  the  lake  fresh  and 
limpid,  or  even  were  there  here  no  lake  at 
all. 

Robinson  has  given  the  following  account 
of  an  early  morning's  view  of  the  Dead  sea 
(May  11)  : — 'We  rose  with  the  dawn,  awak- 
ened by  the  voice  of  the  Khatib,  who,  as 
priest  of  his  tribe,  was  chanting  his  prayers 
in  a  monotonous  tone  by  the  fountain.  As 
we  looked  down  upon  the  sea,  the  sun 
rose  in  glory,  diffusing  a  hue  of  gold  upon 
the  waters,  now  agitated  by  a  strong  ripple 
from  the  influence  of  an  eastern  breeze.  We 
could  perceive  the  dense  evaporation  rising 
and  filling  the  whole  chasm  of  the  lake,  and 
Spreading  itself  as  a  thin  haze  above  the 
topi  of  the  mountains.  We  were  also  not 
less  surprised  than  delighted  to  hear  in  the 
midst  of  the  solitude  and  grandeur  of  these 
desolations,  the  morning  song  of  innume- 
rable birds.  The  trees,  and  rocks,  and  air 
around,  were  full  of  the  carols  of  the  lark, 
the  cheerful  whistle  of  the  quail,  the  call  of 
the  partridge,  and  the  warbling  of  many  other 
feathered  choristers;  while  birds  of  prey  were 
soaring  and  screaming  in  front  of  the  cliffs. 
A  ripple  on  the  sea  created  a  gentle  surge  on 
the  shore  below,  the  sound  of  which,  as  it 
rose  upon  the  ear,  was  exceedingly  grateful 
in  this  vast  solitude.  Lovely  the  scene  is 
not,  yet  magnificently  wild,  and  in  the  high- 
est degree  stern  and  impressive.  Shattered 
mountains  and  the  deep  chasms  of  the  rent 
earth  are  here  tokens  of  the  wrath  of  God, 
and  of  his  vengeance  upon  the  guilty  inha- 
bitants of  the  plain.'  Robinson  here  saw 
and  surveyed  with  a  telescope  a  ruin,  situ* 
ated  towards  the  south,  on  a  pyramidal  cliff 
rising  precipitously  from  the  sea.  This 
plaee,  which  the  Arabs  call  Sebbeh,  he  con- 
siders to  be  Maaada,  an  ancient  and  renowned 


fortress,  first  built  by  Jonathan  Maccabesus, 
and  afterward  rendered  impreguable  by  Herod 
the  Great,  as  a  place  of  refuge  for  himself 
(Joseph.  Jewish  War,  vii.  8,  2).  This  was 
one  of  the  few  places  which  held  out  in  the 
Roman  invasion,  after  the  country  at  large 
had  been  subdued.  Here  occurred  the  Inst 
horrible  act  of  the  great  Jewish  tragedy. 
The  whole  garrison,  at  the  persuasion  of 
their  leader,  Eleazar,  devoted  themselves  to 
self-destruction,  and  chose  out  ten  men  to 
massacre  the  rest  This  was  done ;  and  000 
persons,  including  women  and  children,  pe- 
rished. Two  females  and  five  boys  only 
escaped  (Joseph,  viii.  0,  1). 

It  has  usually  been  assumed  that  this  sea 
has  existed  only  since  the  destruction  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah  (Gen.  xiv.  8,  10,  $eq. ; 
xviii.  20,  seq. ;  xix.).  The  favourite  hypo- 
thesis of  late  years  has  been,  that  the  Jordan 
before  that  time  flowed  through  the  whole 
length  of  the  Arabah  to  the  gulf  of  Akabah, 
leaving  the  present  bed  of  the  Dead  sea  a 
fertile  plain.  But  this  could  not  have  been 
the  case;  at  least  not  within  the  times  to 
which  history  reaches  back.  The  valley  of 
the  Jordan  is  a  fissure  which  extends  from 
Mount  Lebanon  to  the  Red  sea  without  in- 
terruption. Instead  of  the  Jordan  pursuing 
its  coarse  southwards  to  the  gulf,  the  waters 
of  the  Arabah  and  those  of  the  high  western 
desert  far  south  of  Akabah,  flow  uorth wards 
into  the  Dead  sea.  Every  circumstance 
goes  to  show  that  a  lake  must  have  existed 
in  this  place  long  before  the  catastrophe  of 
Sodom.  The  great  depression  of  the  whole 
broad  Jordan  valley  and  of  the  northern 
part  of  the  Arabah,  the  direction  of  its  late- 
ral valleys,  as  well  as  the  slope  of  the  high 
western  desert  towards  the  north,  all  combine 
to  prove  that  the  configuration  of  this  region, 
in  its  main  features,  is  coeval  with  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
in  general,  and  not  the  effect  of  any  local 
catastrophe  at  a  subsequent  period.  It 
seems  also  to  be  a  necessary  conclusion, 
that  the  sea  anciently  covered  a  less  extent 
of  surface  than  at  present  The  cities  which 
were  destroyed  must  have  been  situated  on 
the  south  of  the  lake  as  it  then  existed ;  for 
Lot  fled  to  Zoar,  which  was  near  to  Sodom, 
and  Zoar  lay  almost  at  the  southern  end  of 
the  present  sea,  probably  in  the  mouth  of 
Wady  Kerak,  as  it  opens  upon  the  isthmus 
of  the  peninsula.  The  fertile  plain,  there- 
fore, which  Lot  chose  for  himself  where 
Sodom  was  situated,  and  which  was  well 
watered,  lay  also  south  of  the  lake,  *  as  thou 
comest  unto  Zoar'  (Gen.  xiii.  10 — 1*2). 
Even  to  the  present  day,  more  living  streams 
flow  into  the  Ghor  ('the  plain  of  Jordan') 
at  the  south  end  of  the  sea,  from  wadys  of 
the  eastern  mountains,  than  are  to  be  found 
so  near  together  in  all  Palestine;  and  the 
tract,  though  now  mostly  desert,  is  still  better 
watered  through  these  streams  and  by  an- 
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onerous  fountains,  than  any  other  district 
throughout  the  whole  country.  In  the  same 
plain  were  '  slime-pits,'  that  is  to  say,  wells 
of  bitumen  or  asphaltum;  the  Hebrew  word 
being  the  same  as  that  used  in  describing 
the  building  of  the  walls  of  Babylon,  which 
we  know  were  cemented  with  bitumen  (Gen. 
ziv.  10;  xi.  3).  These  pits  or  fountains 
appear  to  hare  been  of  considerable  extent 
The  valley  in  which  they  were  situated  is 
indeed  called  Siddim ;  but  it  is  said  to  have 
been  adjacent  to  the  salt  sea,  and  it  con- 
tained Sodom  and  Gomorrah  (Gen.  xiv.  2, 
8,  10 — 12).  The  streams  that  anciently  wa- 
tered the  plain  remain  to  attest  the  accuracy 
of  the  sacred  historian;  but  the  pits  of 
asphaltum  are  no  longer  to  be  seen.  Did 
they  disappear  in  consequence  of  the  catas- 
trophe of  the  plain  ? 

The  configuration  of  the  southern  part 
of  the  Dead  sea  is  remarkable — a  long  and 
singular  peninsula  conuected  with  the  east- 
ern shore  by  a  broad  low  neck;  a  bay  ex- 
tending up  further  south,  in  many  parts  very 
shallow;  and  low  flat  shores  beyond,  over 
which  the  lake,  when  sworn  by  the  rains  of 
winter,  sets  up  for  several  miles.  Indeed, 
the  whole  of  this  part  of  the  sea  resembles 
the  winding  estuary  of  a  large  river  when 
the  tide  is  out  and  the  shoals  are  left  dry. 
We  have  spoken  of  the  sudden  appearance 
of  masses  of  asphaltum  floating  on  the  sea, 
which  seem  to  present  themselves  now  only 
rarely  and  immediately  after  earthquakes. 
The  character  of  the  shores,  the  long  moun- 
tain of  fossil  salt,  and  the  mineral  produc- 
tions, have  also  been  described. 

In  view  of  all  these  facts, — namely,  the 
necessary  existence  of  a  lake  before  the 
catastrophe  of  Sodom  ;  the  well-watered  plain 
towards  the  south,  in  which  were  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah,  and  not  far  off  the  sources 
of  bitumen ;  as  also  the  peculiar  character 
of  this  part  of  the  Dead  sea,  where  only  as- 
phaltum at  the  present  day  makes  its  appear- 
ance— the  hypothesis  seems  feasible  that 
the  fertile  plain  is  now  in  part  occupied  by 
the  southern  bay,  or  that  portion  of  the  sea 
lying  south  of  the  peninsula;  and  that  by 
some  convulsion  or  catastrophe  of  nature, 
connected  with  the  miraculous  destruction 
of  the  cities,  either  the  surface  of  this  plain 
was  scooped  out,  or  the  bottom  of  the  sea 
was  heaved  up,  so  as  to  cause  the  waters  to 
overflow  and  cover  permanently  a  larger 
tract  than  before.  In  either  case,  it  would 
follow  that  the  sources  of  bitumen  would  be 
covered  by  the  sea,  and  might  be  expected 
occasionally  to  rise  and  float  on  the  surface 
of  this  heavy  water.  The  country  is  subject 
to  earthquakes,  and  exhibits  traces  of  fre- 
quent volcanic  action.  It  would  have  been 
no  uncommon  effect  of  either  of  these  causes 
to  heave  up  the  bottom  of  the  ancient  lake, 
and  thus  produce  the  phenomena  in  question. 
Perhaps  both  causes  were  at  work ;  for  vol- 


canic action  and  earthquakes  go  hand  in 
hand,  and  the  accompanying  electric  dis- 
charges usually  cause  lightnings  to  play  and 
thunders  to  roll.  In  this  way  we  have  all 
the  phenomena  which  the  interpretation  of 
the  sacred  narrative  can  demand.  Further, 
if  we  suppose  that  before  this  catastrophe 
the  bitumen  had  become  accumulated  around 
the  sources  and  formed  strata,  spreading  tot 
some  distance  upon  the  plain;  that  these 
strata  in  some  parts  extended  under  the 
soil  and  approached  the  vicinity  of  the  cities; 
then  the  kindling  of  such  a  mass  of  com* 
bustible  materials  through  volcanic  action 
or  by  lightning  from  heaven,  would  cause  a 
conflagration  sufficient  to  destroy  the  citiet 
aud  the  surface  of  the  plain,  so  that  '  the 
smoke  of  the  country  would  go  up  as  the 
smoke  of  a  furnace,'  and  the  sea  rushing  in, 
would  oonvert  the  region  into  a  tract  of 
waters.  The  supposed  accumulation  of  bi- 
tumen has  a  parallel  in  the  lake  of  bitumen 
found  in  the  island  of  Trinidad,  which  is  an 
extensive  plain  of  mineral  pitch,  with  fre- 
quent crevices  and  chasms  filled  with  water. 
The  subsequent  barrenness  of  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  plain  is  accounted  for  by  the 
presence  of  masses  of  fossil  salt  which  per* 
haps  were  brought  to  light  only  at  the  same 
time.  The  remark  of  the  distinguished  na- 
turalist, Leopold  von  Buch,  has  here  consi- 
derable force : — *  The  fertility  of  the  soil 
depends  sometimes  upon  slight  accidents. 
It  is  not  probable  that  bitumen  would  be 
adapted  to  augment  it  But  it  is  very  possi- 
ble that  earthquakes  may  have  brought  out 
a  larger  mass  of  fossil  salt;  which  being 
carried  by  the  waters  to  the  bottom  of  the 
valley,  would  suffice  to  take  away  its  produc- 
tive power.  Lot  would  hardly  have  been  to 
struck  with  the  fossil  salt,  as  to  suppose  hie 
wife  was  changed  into  salt,  had  there  been 
any  knowledge  of  its  existence  between  the 
layers  of  the  mountain  before  this  remark- 
able catastrophe'  (Robinson,  ii.  608). 

After  all  that  has  been  done  for  exploring 
the  Dead  sea,  and  explaining  on  a  scientific 
as  well  as  historical  basis  the  faets  which 
stand  ou  record  in  connection  with  it,  our 
knowledge  is  only  partial,  and  our  opinions 
must  be  held  with  diffidence.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  some  competent  geologist  will 
ere  long  make  this  part  of  the  world  the 
subject  of  personal  and  diligent  investigation. 
But  the  difficulties  which  still  remain  are 
not  inconsiderable. 

That  so  little  is  known  of  the  Dead  sea 
arises  from  the  danger  which  attends  its 
exploration.  In  1835,  Costigan,  an  Irish 
traveller,  lost  his  life  in  an  attempt  made  h» 
an  open  boat  in  the  middle  of  July.  He  h*A 
contrived  to  have  a  small  boat  carried  ovav 
on  camels  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
lake  of  Tiberias,  and  thence  followed  the 
Jordan  down  to  the  Dead  sea.  Here  be 
launched  forth  alone,  with  a  Maltese  servant, 
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•pon  these  witters,  and  succeeded  in  reach- 
ing their  southern  extremity;  but  by  some 
mismanagement  they  were  left  for  two  or 
three  days  without  fresh  water,  exposed  to 
the  fierce  rays  of  a  cloudless  sun,  and  com- 
pelled to  row  hard  to  get  back  to  the  north- 
ern end.  After  reaching  the  shore,  they  lay 
for  a  whole  day,  too  weak  to  move,  and  try- 
ing to  regain  strength  by  laving  each  other 
with  the  heavy  waters  of  the  lake.  At  length 
the  servautmade  shift  to  craw)  up  to  Jericho, 
where  Costigan  had  left  his  horse,  which 
was  immediately  sent  him,  with  a  supply  of 
water.  He  was  brought  to  the  village,  and 
the  next  morning  dispatched  a  messenger 
for  medical  aid.  It  was  too  late.  The  suf- 
ferer was  conveyed  to  Jerusalem  and  died. 

SEAL,  or  SIGNET,  the,  was  used  at  a 
very  early  age  (Oen.  xxxviii.  18),  having 
certain  characters  cut  in  intaglio  into  the 
stone  or  other  substance  (Exod.  xxviii.  11, 
31,  30;  xxxix.  6,  14,  80),  which  were  im- 
pressed as  an  attestation  on  documents 
(1  Kings  xxi.  8).  Letters  were  sealed  also 
for  the  sake  of  security;  whence  a  book 
with  seven  seals  (Rev.  v.  1,  2)  is  one  con- 
taining important  secrets.  As  impressing  a 
seal  on  a  document  gave  it  sanction  and 
authority,  so  our  Lord  represents  himself 
(John  vi.  27)  as  being  sealed  by  his  hea- 
venly Father. 

The  angel  in  Rev.  vii.  2,  had  *  the  seal  of 
the  living  God.'  The  wearing  of  a  signet  is 
a  token  of  high  office  and  distinction  (Gen. 
zli.  42.  Esth.'viii.  2).  In  Aristophanes 
(Knight's,  947),  the  removal  of  a  ring  is 
equivalent  to  deposition  from  office,  and  the 
giving  it  to  another  betokens  his  appoint- 
ment. Illustrative  of  the  same  fact  is  our 
title  'Lord  Privy  Seal,'  given  to  a  high 
state -officer. 

In  2  Tim.  ii.  19,  '  seal '  seems  used,  as  it 
it  sometimes  with  us  ('  his  hand  and  seal ') 
Jot  the  impression  or  inscription  on  the 
seal.  Reference  has  been  held  to  be  spe- 
cially made  to  the  custom  of  putting  on 
stones  laid  at  the  foundations  of  edifices, 
the  name  of  the  builder  and  the  destination 
of  the  building. 

8EAM  (T.  eomp.  tew).  « Without  seam/ 
or,  to  imitate  the  original,  seamless,  was  the 
eoat  of  our  Lord  for  which  the  Roman  sol- 
diers east  lots.  According  to  the  description 
given  by  Josephus  (Antiq.  iii.  7,  4),  the 
garment  intended  was  a  long  robe,  reaching 
to  the  feet,  of  a  blue  colour,  called  in  Hebrew 
Meetr,  tied  round  the  body  with  a  girdle, 
and  so  woven  as  to  be  of  one  piece,  with  an 
aperture  for  the  neek;  also  parted  where 
the  hands  were  to  come  out  Braun  has 
shown  with  what  care  and  skill  this  garment 
was  sometimes  made.  In  India,  shirts  and 
tunics  have  been  woven  of  one  piece;  and 
Braun,  in  167(5,  had  a  seamless  eoat  woven 
under  his  directions. 
SEASON  is  in  Acts  six.  22,  the  rendering 


of  the  Greek  chromot,  which  is  also  translated 
*  time'  (Matt  ii.  7).  It  moreover  represents 
(John  v.  34)  the  Greek  hora  (E.  'hour'), 
which  is  rendered  'hour'  (Matt  viii.  13), 
also  •  time '  (Luke  i.  10).  Another  Greek 
term  for  *  season'  (Mark  xii.  2)  is  kairot, 
which  strictly  signifies  occasion  or  opportu- 
nity (Acts  xxiv.  25,  convenient  *  season  f 
eomp.  *  opportunity '  in  Gal  at.  vi.  10).  In 
Acta  xiv.  17,  where  occurs  the  phrase  *  fruit- 
ful seasons/  the  word  is  employed  in  a  sense 
analogous  to  that  in  which  we  speak  of  *  the 
four  seasons  of  the  year/ 

Two  chief  seasons  or  divisions  of  time, 
namely,  summer  and  winter,  filled  up  the 
year  (Ps.  lxxiv.  17.  Zech.  xiv.  8 },  which, 
from  the  prevailing  temperature,  are  in  Gen. 
viii.  22,  described  under  the  terms '  cold  and 
heat.'  Comp.  xxxi.  40.  Jeremiah  xxxvi.  30. 
Winter  comprised  the  half  of  November,  the 
whole  of  December,  and  the  half  of  January. 
In  November  began  the  former  rain,  which 
lasted  from  thirty  to  forty  days  ( Joel  ii.  23). 
In  December,  or  other  winter  months,  snow 
and  ice  were  seen.  Snow  in  the  East  gene 
rally  was  something  rare  and  wonderful  (Job 
xxx vii.  6 ;  xxxviii.  22),  whence  it  was  one 
among  God's  instruments  for  punishing 
guilty  men.  The  effect  of  the  cold  season 
on  man  and  beast  is  naturally  greater  than 
with  us,  taking  from  the  former  his  activity, 
and  driving  the  latter  to  their  hiding-places 
(xxx vii.  7 — 10).  Ice  also  was  a  striking  phe- 
nomenon (xxxviii.  30).  During  the  cold  sea- 
son, the  north  wind  prevailed  (xxx vii.  9). 
November  (Jer.  xxxvi.  22)  and  December 
(Esra  x,  9)  brought  bad  weather,  requiring 
fire  in  the  houses,  and  making  life  out  of 
doors  unpleasant,  if  not  dangerous.  Even 
in  February  and  March  the  weather  is  often 
cold  and  rainy.  Shortly  after  the  sowing  of 
the  corn,  began  the  latter  and  more  copious 
rain  (Job  xxxviL  6 ;  xxix.  23),  which  quick- 
ened the  seed.  It  received  the  name  of  late 
from  being  late  iu  the  year  (Jer.  v.  24).  It 
lasted  to  the  middle  of  April,  the  ear-month. 
Both  rains  were  promised,  and  were  fitted 
to  give  the  aid  needful  to  vegetation  (Deut 
xd.  14;  oomp.  1  Kings  xviii.  0).  Rains  in 
grass  harvest  were  welcomed  in  a  country 
where,  like  Palestine,  heat  predominated 
(Ps.  lxxii.  6.  Deut  xxxii.  2),  especially  as 
favourable  to  a  good  crop  of '  after-grass/  or 
latter  growth,  the  former  being  called  the 
king's  (or  royal)  mowings  (Amos  vii.  1). 
The  latter  rain,  which  falls  at  the  end  of 
February,  brings  the  spring,  the  time  of  the 
singing-birds  (Cant  ii.  12).  Summer,  or 
the  period  denominated  fovtri,  which  began 
with  barley-harvest  in  Nisan  (Is,  xvi  9),  and 
ended  with  the  in-gathering  of  the  fruits  in 
Tiari,  comprised  that  portion  of  the  year 
daring  which  the  soil  employed  human 
hands.  This  period  was  to  the  Hebrews,  as 
an  agricultural  people,  very  important;  and 
in  consequence,  within  its  eoorse  lay  tfeelr 
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thief  festivals.  Its  commencement  was  dis- 
tinguished by  the  Passover,  its  termination 
by  the  feast  of  Tabernacles.  The  other  and 
shorter  season  of  the  year,  winter,  was  a  time 
free  alike  from  labour,  production,  and  re- 
joicing. 

Summer  begins  with  the  harvest  after 
Passover  (Is.  xvi.  0).  In  Northern  Pales- 
tine, vegetation  was  later  by  nearly  a  month 
than  in  the  south.  In  the  north  of  Pales- 
tine, Olin  in  May  found  the  nights  very  cool; 
a  copious  dew  fell  as  soon  as  the  sun  was 
out  of  sight.  The  days  he  reports  as  having 
been  excessively  hot  Near  Jerusalem,  the 
com  was  ripe  in  April,  the  *  ear-month ' 
(John  iv.  85),  and  the  harvest  began  after 
the  Passover.  During  the  interval  between 
the  latter  rain  till  harvest  at  Easter,  it  sel- 
dom rained;  and  *  snow  in  summer,  and  rain 
in  harvest,'  were  as  prejudicial  as  they  were 
uncommon  (Pro v.  xxvi.  1).  Abundant  dew 
('  drops  of  dew,'  Job  ixxviii.  28  ;  *  drops  of 
the  night,*  Cant.  v.  2)  promoted  vegetation 
and  refreshment  (Job  xxix.  19.  la.  xxvi.  19), 
which  was  held  to  distil  from  the  clouds 
(xviii.  4.  Zech.  viii.  12).  This  idea  may 
be  explained  by  the  fact  of  its  plentifulness, 
so  that  it  was  like  small  rain.  *  Whirlwinds 
from  the  south'  (Zech.  ix.  14;  comp.  Isaiah 
xxi.  1 )  blew  at  this  time  up  to  June.  Then 
the  heat  augmented  till  September,  often 
rising  to  intolerable  sultriness,  unless  relief 
was  brought  by  the  N.W.or  S.W.  wind,  called 
in  Cant.  iv.  16,  (0  north  wind,  and  thou, 
0  south!'  The  south  wind  brought  heat 
(Luke  xii.  54).  North  winds  in  Palestine 
are  agreeable  and  refreshing ;  they  bring  in 
summer  fine  weather  —  in  winter,  rain. 
They  blow  during  June,  July,  and  August, 
and  owe  their  refreshing  qualities  to  Leba- 
non. The  south-west  wind  blows  from  No- 
vember to  February,  and  bringing,  as  the 
north,  wished -for  rain,  is  on  that  account 
called  by  the  Arabs, •  father  of  rain '  (Luke 
xii.  54).  According  to  Burckhardt,  there 
blows  before  the  rising  of  the  sun  a  cool 
wiud  (Gen.  ill.  8.  Cant.  ii.  17),  the  oppo- 
site of  whioh  was  the  heat  of  the  day  (Gen. 
xviii.  1).  In  this  warm  season  the  nights 
are  sometimes  frosty,  and  the  cold  is  hurtful 
to  health,  while  the  dew  falls  so  heavy  that 
the  clothes  are  moistened  (xxxi.  40.  Caut. 
v.  2;  comp.  Judg.  vi.  88).  In  August,  the 
blasting  east  wind  is  most  fearful  (Gen. 
xii.  23.  Job  xxvii.  21.  Ezek.  xvii.  10),  whioh 
occasionally  blows  from  the  middle  of  June 
to  the  middle  of  September,  darkening  the 
sir  with  dust  It  is  commonly  attended  by 
a  storm  (Job  xxxviii.  24.  Ps.  xlviii.  7.  Is. 
xxvii.  8 ;  comp.  Exod.  xiv.  21).  It  came  to 
the  Hebrews  from  the  Arabian  desert,  and  is 
*  the  wind  (or  storm)  of  Jehovah'  (Hos.  xiii. 
15),  'the  blast  of  God*  (Job  iv.  9),  4  the  flame 
of  God,'  from  its  heat  (xv.  90.  Isaiah  xi.  4). 
It  is  also  characterised  as  '  a  scorching  wind 
from  the  high  places  in  the  wilderness'  (Jer. 


iv.  11;  comp.  xiii  24.  Hos.  xiii.  15.  Job  f. 
19),  which  suddenly  laid  waste  all  before  it 
(Ps.  lviii.  10.  Job  xxvii.  20—23) ;  being  a 
whirlwind  (Ps.  lxxvii.  18.  Hos.  viii.  7 — 9) 
accompanied  by  destructive  heat  (Ps.  xi.  6), 
blasting  the  ears  of  corn  (Gen.  xii.  6,  23), 
and  withering  trees  (Job  xv.  30.  2  Kings  xix. 
26).  It  now  bears  the  name  of  Samoom. 
Its  character  is  much  affected  by  hills.  In 
the  desert  it  blows  two  feet  above  the  earth. 
Its  approach  is  made  known  by  a  sulphury 
smell.  Travellers  throw  themselves  flat  on 
their  faces.  Animals  hang  down  their  heads 
in  order  to  avoid  its  pestiferous  influence. 
Those  who  inhale  it,  fall  with  their  blood 
bursting  out;  the  body  becomes  black,  and 
the  limbs  fall  away  if  touched.  Some  autho- 
rities ascribe  these  shocking  effects  to  want 
of  water,  fatigue,  exhaustion,  and  the  heat 
and  sand  of  the  desert,  rather  than  to  the 
east  wind  itself. 

1  I  witnessed  (in  April)  several  brief  but  vio- 
lent showers  in  Jerusalem,  which  usually,  I 
think  invariably,  left  the  atmosphere  at  a 
low  temperature,  though  a  few  hours  of  the 
following  day  never  failed  to  restore  what,  to 
me,  was  something  beyond  a  comfortable 
degree  of  heat.  Rain  seldom  falls  in  any 
quantity  after  April,  and  travellers  then  en- 
gage in  journeys,  or  other  out-door  enter- 
prises, with  something  like  a  certainty  of 
meeting  with  no  interruption  from  the  wea- 
ther. 'Rain  in  harvest/  which  must  occur 
here  in  four  or  five  weeks  from  this  time,  is 
wholly  unknown.  The  three  or  four  mouths 
which  follow  the  usual  seed-time  in  this 
country,  beginning  commonly  with  Novem- 
ber, furnish  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  the 
water  upon  which  the  fields  and  the  cisterns 
of  Palestine  are  dependent  for  their  year's 
supply.  The  grass  upon  the  mountains,  as 
well  as  almost  every  vestige  of  vegetation 
upon  the  lower  grounds,  has  already  with- 
ered, and  nearly  vanished,  several  weeks 
before  wheat  has  reached  its  maturity ;  and 
it  seems  incredible  that  the  flocks  and  herds, 
which  are  wholly  dependent  upon  grazing, 
should  be  able  to  live  till  the  returning  show- 
ers of  October  shall  once  more  clothe  the 
sear  hills  with  green'  (Olin,  ii.  332). 

Calendar  for  Cairo  in  Egypt. 

January :  the  mean  temperature  in  the  af- 
ternoon during  this  month  is  about  60  deg.; 
now  is  the  season  of  extreme  cold.  The 
river  has  sunk  about  twelve  feet,  or  half 
the  height  it  had  attained.  The  wind  is  very 
variable,  mostly,  however,  from  the  north. 
The  poppy  is  sown ;  vines  are  trained ;  car- 
rots plentiful ;  onions  sown ;  the  date-palm 
sown;  ripe  sugar-canes  are  cut;  the  fields 
begin  to  be  covered  with  verdure.  —  Febru- 
ary: mean  temperature  is  about 66  deg.;  end 
of  the  season  of  extreme  cold  ;  the  fields  are 
eovered  with  verdure ;  the  wiud  is  very  vari- 
able; the  harvest  of  beans;  the  pomograimts 
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blooms;  vines  are  planted;  trees  pat  forth 
their  leaves ;  the  winds  which  bring  rain. — 
March:  mean  temperature  about 08  deg.;  end 
of  the  season  for  planting  trees;  variable  and 
tempestuous  winds;  the  Vernal  Equinox; 
daring  the  quarter  now  commencing,  the 
river  continues  to  decrease  ;  the  Samoom 
from  the  south  or  south-east;  the  plague 
now,  if  at  all ;  the  weather  becomes  mild ; 
northerly  winds  begin  to  prevail ;  the  wheat 
harvest  begins ;  lentils  are  reaped ;  cotton, 
sesame,  and  indigo,  sown ;  the  sugar-cane  is 
planted ;  tbe  barley  harvest  begins. — April  : 
mean  temperature  about  70  deg. ;  Samoom 
winds;  the  fecundation  of  the  date-palm; 
rice  sown ;  the  wheat  harvest  in  Lower  Egypt; 
first  season  for  sowing  millet ;  the  Khamsin 
begins. — May :  mean  temperature  about  80 
deg.;  the  Khamsin  winds  prevail,  and  the 
season,  in  consequence,  is  unhealthy ;  winter 
clothing  disused;  season  of  the  yellow  water- 
melon; cucumbers  sown;  the  apricot  bears, 
and  the  mulberry;  turnips  sown;  the  apricot 
ripens;  beginning  of  the  season  of  great 
heat ;  also  of  the  hot  winds  called  el-Bawa- 
reh,  which  prevail  during  forty  days. — June : 
mean  temperature  about  04  deg. ;  strong 
northerly  winds ;  the  water  of  the  Nile  be- 
comes turbid;  the  banana  sown;  Samoom 
winds;  strong  perfumes  (as  musk)  are  dis- 
used now  and  throughout  the  summer ;  the 
yellow  water-melon  abundant;  the  plague,  if 
any,  ceases;  honey  collected;  the  flesh  of  the 
kid  is  preferred  until  the  end  of  summer ; 
8amoom  winds  blow  for  seventy  days;  the 
Summer  SoUtice ;  the  quarter  now  beginning 
is  the  period  of  the  increase  of  the  Nile; 
northerly  winds,  excepting  at  night,  when  it 
is  generally  calm ;  the  heat  great,  yet  the  sea- 
ton  is  healthy ;  the  season  for  grapes  and  figs 
begins;  peaches  plentiful. — July:  meau  tem- 
perature about  98  deg. ;  the  rise  of  the  Nile  is 
daily  proclaimed  iu  the  metropolis;  locusts  die 
or  disappear  in  every  port  of  Egypt;  violent 
northerly  winds  prevail  for  fifteen  days;  fleas 
disappear;  honey  abundant;  the  noon-day 
heat  excessive  ;  ophthalmia  prevails ;  the  6a- 
ioaheer,  or  seven  days  of  extreme  heat,  fall 
at  the  end  of  the  month ;  grapes  and  figs 
abundant ;  maize  is  sown ;  harvest  of  the 
first  crop  of  millet;  the  date  ripens. — August : 
mean  temperature  about  92  deg. ;  season  for 
pressing  grapes ;  radishes  and  carrots  sown ; 
water-melons  plentiful;  season  for  gather- 
ing cotton ;  the  pomegranate  ripens ;  violent 
northerly  winds ;  '  the  wedding  of  the  Nile,' 
on  the  fourteen,  or  one  of  the  five  following, 
days  when  the  dam  of  earth  which  closes 
the  entrance  of  the  canal  of  Cairo  is  broken 
down,  it  having  been  first  announced  that 
the  river  has  risen  sixteen  cubits,  its  real 
rise  being  now  about  19  or  20  feet,  and  the 
river  has  to  rise  4  or  6  feet  more ;  second  sea- 
son for  sowing  millet;  musquitoes  abound; 
end  of  the  seventy  days  in  which  Samoom 
winds  frequently  occur. — September:  mean 


temperature  about  88  deg. ;  white  beet  and 
turnip  sown ;  windy  weather ;  ripe  dates 
abundant,  and  limes;  the  Autumnal  Equi- 
nox ;  the  Nile  is  at  its  greatest  height,  and 
all  the  canals  are  opened ;  during  the  quar- 
ter now  commencing  the  winds  are  very  va- 
riable ;  the  exhalations  from  the  alluvial  soil, 
in  oonsequence  of  the  inundation,  occasion 
ophthalmia  and  dysentery ;  harvest  of  sesame. 
— Oetober:  mean  temperature  about  80  deg.; 
the  leaves  of  trees  become  yellow;  henna 
leaves  are  gathered ;  winter  vegetables  sown ; 
wheat,  barley,  lentils,  beans,  lupins,  chick- 
peas, kidney  beans,  trefoil,  fenugreek,  cole- 
wort,  lettuce,  and  sofiSower,  are  sown;  the 
dews  resulting  from  die  inundation  increase. 
—November  :  mean  temperature  abont  72 
degrees;  the  cold  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  month  is  injurious ;  rain  is  expected  in 
Lower  Egypt;  the  meree$eef  or  south-wind, 
prevalent ;  the  rice  harvest ;  the  maize  har- 
vest; second  harvest  of  millet ;  winter  cloth- 
ing assumed;  bananas  plentiful. — Decem- 
ber :  mean  temperature  about  68  deg. ;  tem- 
pestuous and  cloudy  weather;  strong  per- 
fumes, as  musk,  ambergris,  &c.,  are  agree- 
able; the  leaves  of  trees  fall;  the  Winter 
SoUtice ;  the  day  is  ten  hours  long  in  Lower 
Egypt ;  the  wind  is  variable  during  this  quar- 
ter ;  trees  are  planted ;  fleas  multiply ;  vines 
are  pruned.     See  Canaan,  Months,  Winds. 

SEBA,  a  district  and  people  among  the 
Cushites  (Gen.  x.  7.  Is.  xliiL  3;  xlv.  14. 
Ps.  Ixxii.  10),  is  by  Josephus  (Antiq.  ii.  10, 
2)  identified  with  the  ancient  Meroe,  in  which 
opinion  most  authorities  concur.  Meroe  was 
a  large  fruitful  island,  which,  lying  in  the 
northern  part  of  Ethiopia,  was  formed  by 
two  arms  of  the  Nile,  namely,  the  Astaboras 
and  the  Astabas.  The  chief  city,  Meroe, 
lay  5000  stadia  from  Syene,  and  was  the 
seat  of  a  powerful  priesthood,  with  an  oracle 
of  Jupiter  Amnion.  Senear,  the  present 
metropolis  of  Nubia,  occupies  the  site  of 
Meroe.     See  Cush. 

SECT  (L.  eeco,  *l  cut'),  'a  part  cut  off' 
(see  Hebkst),  is  the  origin  of  the  term  sec- 
tarianism, which  is  a  good  or  bad  thing 
according  to  circumstances,  and  can  be  jus- 
tified only  by  a  deep  conscientious  respect 
to  some  principle  or  practice  disregarded  by 
the  Christian  world  at  large,  but  which,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  seceder,  it  ought  to 
acknowledge.  When  sectarianism  arises  from 
such  a  consideration,  it  is  a  virtue  of  a  high 
order,  intimately  allied  to  the  love  of  truth. 
Often,  however,  it  originates  with  undue 
self-estimation  and  an  ungoverned  will,  and 
then  it  produces  narrowness  and  denuncia- 
tion. Sectarianism  is  also  the  offspring  of  that 
love  of  defining  religions  doctrines,  and  cir- 
cumscribing the  compass  of  religions  truth, 
to  which  the  greatest  and  the  least  commu- 
nions have  been  alike  prone.  True  Christian 
liberty,  the  prevalence  of  which  would  go 
far  to  put  an  end  to  sectarianism,  leaves  the 
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gospel,  and  requires  that  the  gospel  should 
be  left,  in  all  the  latitude  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  in  all  the  unbounded  grandeur  of  the 
mind  of  Jesus  Christ.  We  quote  a  few  words 
from  Mrs.  Ellis  ('Temper  and  Tempera- 
ment,' p.  224)  : — '  Is  it  not  a  deep  injustice 
to  the  cause  for  which  so  many  holy  men 
have  prayed  and  suffered,  when  we  narrow 
up  religious  faith,  and  make  it  a  thing  of 
form  and  compass,  to  be  measured  out  by 
priests,  or  carried  on  men's  foreheads  like 
the  phylacteries  of  old — to  be  shut  up  within 
the  iron  walls  of  sect,  and  denominated  by 
party-names,  such  as  never  will  be  recog- 
nized in  heaven  ?' 

SEDITION  (L.sedeo,*!  sit')  represents 
a  Greek  word,  stasis  (connected  with  stand, 
Kate),  which  signifies  '  a  standing,'  a  state 
or  condition,  and  so  a  standing  or  rising  up; 
'  yet  standing,'  in  Heb.  ix.  8,  is  in  the  ori- 
ginal, 'having  a  standing,'  stasis,  that  is, 
'remaining  erect.'  Men  may  'stand  up' 
for  their  opinions  and  rights  vehemently. 
Hence  stasis  means  'dissension'  (Acts  xv. 
2 ;  xxiii.  7),  and  '  a  popular  disturbance '  or 
tumult  (xxiv.  5) ;  if  directed  against  esta- 
blished authority,  '  insurrection '  (Mark  zv. 
7,  '  in  the  insurrection,'  '  that  well  known ' 
or  recent  insurrection,  with  a  minute  refer- 
ence characteristic  of  Mark;  com  p.  Luke 
xxiii.  19,  25).  'Seditions,*  in  Gal.  v.  20, 
stands  for  another  form  of  the  same  word, 
which  would  be  better  rendered  '  divisions ' 
or  '  factions.' 

SEIR  (H.  hairy)  is  a  chain  of  moun- 
tains at  the  southern  boundary  of  Palestine, 
betweeu  Judah  and  Arabia  Petroa,  being  a 
continuation  of  Mount  Gilead,  or  of  the 
mountainous  range  which,  running  along 
the  east  of  the  Jordan  and  forming  the  east- 
ern line  of  the  Arabab,  continues  to  the 
Elanitic  gulf  (Gen.  xxxii.  3.  Deut  i.  2  ;  ii. 
1,  4;  com  p.  Numb.  xxiv.  18.  Is.  xxi.  11. 
Ezek.  xxxv.  2,  seq.).  The  modern  name  is 
el-Schera. 

8ELAH,  a  term  which,  coming  always  at 
the  end  of  a  sentence  or  paragraph,  is  ad- 
mitted to  refer  either  to  the  vocal  or  instru- 
mental music  to  which  the  Psalms  were 
sung  (Ps.  iii.  2,  4,  8).  As  to  its  exact  im- 
port, great  diversity  of  opinion  prevails. 
The  great  musical  critic,  Mattheson,  in  a 
work  written  on  the  word,  having  rejected 
eleven  meanings,  decides  in  favour  of  the 
twelfth,  which  makes  the  word  equivalent 
to  the  modern  Italian  da  capo.  In  this  view, 
the  word  Selah  directs  a  repetition  of  the  air 
or  song  from  the  commencement,  to  the 
parts  where  it  is  placed.  Herder  held  that 
Selah  denoted  a  swell,  or  a  change  in  the 
rapidity  of  the  movement,  or  in  the  key. 
The  Easterns,  he  says,  are  fond  of  a  very 
uniform  and,  as  it  appears  to  Europeans, 
mournful  music ;  but  at  certain  points  they 
of  a  sudden  change  the  key  and  pass  into  a 
different  melody.    These  points,  he  thinks, 


were  among  the  Hebrews  indicated  by  the 
word  Selah.  The  balance  of  authority,  bow- 
ever,  is  in  favour  of  the  former  view. 

SELEUCIA,  called  'Seleucia  on  the  Sea,' 
or  Seleucia  Pieria  (from  the  hill  Pierius), 
to  distinguish  it  from  other  places  having 
the  same  name,  was  a  large  fortified  city 
of  Syria,  on  the  Mediterranean,  40  stadia 
north  from  the  mouth  of  the  Orontes.  It 
was,  if  not  built,  yet  enlarged  and  beautified 
by  King  Selencus  I.  Here  Paul  and  Bar- 
nabas took  ship  for  Cyprus,  Acts  xiii.  4. 

SEN  IB,  the  name,  in  Ezek.  xxvii.  0,  of 
Herroon,  or  some  part  of  it  (Deut  iii.  0. 
Josh.  xi.  8,  17),  called  Sion  in  Deut  iv.  48. 
Winer's  opinion  that  the  Shenir  in  1  Chron. 
v.  23.  Cant.  iv.  8,  stands  for  a  different 
place,  may  be  called  in  question. 

SENNACHERIB.    See  Assyria. 

SEPHABVAIM,  a  city  under  the  Assyrian 
rule,  from  which  settlers  were  transported  to 
Samaria,  and  whose  inhabitants  were  idol- 
aters (2  Kings  xvii.  24,  31 ;  xviii.  34 ;  xix. 
18.  Is.  xxxvi.  19;  xxxvii.  13).  Probably 
this  city  is  Sipphara,  in  Mesopotamia  on 
the  Euphrates. 

8EBAPHIM,  celestial  beings  in  the  hu- 
man form,  each  with  three  pairs  of  wings, 
seen  by  Isaiah  (vi.  1,  seq.)  as  forming  a  part 
of  the  court  of  heaven,  and  in  immediate 
attendance  on  God  (comp.  Ps.  cii.  4).  The 
opinions  of  critics,  both  as  to  the  derivation 
of  the  word  and  the  exact  form  borne  by  this 
spiritual  ministry,  are  too  diverse  to  merit 
relianoe.  The  more  probable  views  are  two, 
— one  which  makes  the  word  to  signify  a 
noble  and  lofty  being ;  the  other,  an  ethereal 
spirit  burning  with  devotional  ardour.  See 
Chbbub.  In  his  beautiful  Hymn  on  the 
Nativity,  Milton  thus  introduces  the  sera- 
phim: 

"  The  helmed  cherubim, 
And  sworded  seraphim, 
Are  seen  in  glittering  ranks  with  wlngi  dls* 

play'd, 
Harping  in  loud  and  lolemn  quire, 
With  unexpressive  notes,  to  Heaven's  new- 
born heir." 

The  union  in  one  form  of  attributes  be- 
longing to  divers  animals,  is,  with  a  variety 
of  symbolical  significations,  found  in  the 
religious  systems  of  nearly  all  the  ancient 
and  the  less  cultivated  parts  of  the  modern 
world.  Even  the  Greek  and  Roman  my- 
thologies were  not  without  this  symbolism, 
though  in  them  it  is  of  foreign  origin. 
Abounding  along  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  it 
is  also  found  on  the  Ganges.  Palestine, 
lying  between  the  two,  admitted  its  influence; 
vestiges  of  which  are  found  in  the  first  pages 
and  the  last  of  the  Biblical  canon.  Whether 
or  not  it  was  there  of  native  growth  and  of 
human  origin,  and  at  what  period  it  first 
appeared,  cannot  be  determined,  since  our 
information  is  scanty  and  the  age  of  the 
documents  more  or  less  uncertain;  but  a 
comparison  of  the  cherubim  of  Genesis  and 
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of  the  Law  with  the  seraphim  of  Eaekiel, 
shows  a  development,  the  later  stages  of 
which  may  be  owing  to  influences  derived 
from  more  Eastern  lands.  Certainly,  anti- 
quaries have  ascertained  that  in  the  one* 
populous  cities  that  lay  on  the  Euphrates 
and  the  Tigris,  those  heterogeneous  combi- 
nations were  in  ancient  times  very  common. 
By  the  exertions  of  Botta,  Flandin,  and 
Layard,  aided  by  the  French  and  English 
Governments,  buried  palaces  have  been  dis- 
interred and  made  to  yield  treasures  for  the 
formation  of  an  Assyrian  Museum  in  France 
and  in  England.  That  of  the  Louvre,  al- 
ready arranged,  offers  specially  rich  materials 
for  the  study  of  the  subject  of  animal  sym- 
bols. On  its  bas-reliefs  may  be  seen  sculp- 
tured aquatic  animals  of  all  kinds.  Now 
you  behold  an  image  of  Dagon,  the  iish-god ; 
now  a  winged  bull.  In  another  apartment, 
the  eye  is  surprised  by  seeing  before  the  re- 
stored colossal  gates  of  a  palace,  enormous 
bulls  having  wings  and  a  human  face.  The 
proportions  are  truly  magnificent,  and  the 
parts  of  the  body  display  high  artistic  skill. 
Between  the  legs  of  the  bulls  are  engraven, 
with  extreme  delicacy,  long  cuneiform  texts 
well  preserved.  Attention  is  also  arrested 
by  two  colossal  human  figures,  from  fifteen 
to  eighteen  feet  in  height  These  giants 
are  stifling  a  lion  in  their  embrace.  On 
their  right  and  their  left  are  bas-reliefs 
representing  Assyrian  divinities  with  wings. 
*  One  of  them  has  the  head  of  an  eagle,  and 
it  appears  to  us  very  probable  that  it  pre- 
sents the  common  image  of  Nesrokh  (Nis- 
roch),  the  all-powerful  eagle,  primordal  di- 
vinity of  the  Assyrian  theogony,  the  proto- 
type of  the  bird  of  Oriental  fable,  of  that  gigan- 
tic eagle  which  'has  preserved  the  name  of 
Bokh,the  terminating  syllable  of  the  primitive 
name  of  the  forgotten  divinity'  (Revue  de$ 
Deux  Mondet,  xx.  405,  $eq.).  A  very  curious 
bas-relief  exhibits  a  divine  personage  with 
four  wings,  wearing  on  his  head  a  tiara  with 
three  horns,  and  surmounted  with  ajUur  de 
lis.  This  is  thought  to  represent  Ormuzd 
of  the  Persian  religion. 

The  figure  offered  in  the  ensuing  engrav- 
ing deserves  special  notice,  and  may  throw 
light  on  the  conceptions  of  Scripture.  The 
original,  found  by  that  diligent  and  learned 
French  antiquary,  M.  Didron  (Annalet 
Archdulogiqu.es,  vii.  151,  seq.),  in  the  mo- 
nastery of  Vatopedi,  on  Mount  Atlios,  is  a 
mosaic  of  the  thirteenth  ceutury  of  our  era, 
and  represents  (with  some  diversity)  a  te- 
tramorph  or  figure  compounded  of  four 
forms,  having  the  four  animals  often  seen 
in  old  churches  as  symbolical  of  the  four 
evangelists  (see  Kinkel  Geschichte  der  bil. 
K unite,  taf.  8).  Our  authority  is  of  opinion 
that  its  author  drew  his  ideas  from  the  first 
chapter  of  Ezekiel  and  the  fourth  of  the 
Bevelation,  and  that  the  figure  is  one  of 
those  numerous  attempts  customary  in  the 


hieratical  times  prior  to  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury,  designed    to   communicate    religious 


ideas  to  the  uninstrncted  laity  for  whose 
assistance  mystical  homilies  were  delivered. 
This  is  the  source  of  those  extraordinary, 
grotesque,  repulsive,  and  sometimes  obscene 
shapes  and  figures  to  be  seen  on  our  old 
ecclesiastical  edifices.  The  engraving  before 
the  reader  is  said  to  have  three  references : 
I.  its  anagogical  sense,  relative,  that  is,  to 
celestial  things;  II.  its  allegorical  sense, 
pertaining  to  the  four  evangelists:  III.  its 
tropological  sense,  with  regard  to  Christian 
virtues.  It  would  lead  us  beyond  the  com- 
pass of  this  work  were  we  to  give  illustra- 
tions of  each  of  these  three  points.  It  must 
■ufflce  to  add,  that  the  human  figure  denotes 
the  human  nature  of  Jesus;  the  lion  exhibits 
him  as  a  miraculous  King,  victorious  over 
death ;  the  steer  intimates  his  sacerdotal  and 
sacrificial  character;  and  the  eagle  symbol- 
ises his  divinity  and  ascension:  also,  in 
regard  to  the  evangelists,  that  Matthew, 
speaking  mostly  of  the  human  qualities  and 
deeds  of  Jesus,  is  represented  by  the  hu- 
man figure ;  that  Mark,  whose  predominant 
thought  was  held  to  be  the  exhibition  of 
Jesus  in  his  power  of  a  worker  of  miracles, 
has  for  his  emblem  the  king  of  beasts ;  and 
that  Luke,  portraying  Christ  under  the  attri- 
butes of  a  Saviour,  finds  his  representative 
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in  the  steer,  a  sacrificial  victim;  while  John, 
*  die  historian  and  almost  bard  of  the  divine 
word/  is  honoured  under  the  likeness  of  the 
soaring  eagle. 

SEROIUS  PAULUS,  the  proconsul  of  the 
island  of  Cyprus,  who  was  converted  to  the 
gospel  by  the  apostle  Paul  (Acts  xiii.  7—12). 
Bee  Cyprus. 

SERPENTS  (L.*erpo,  'I  crawl')— among 
the  Hebrews  an  unclean  animal  (Lev.  x.  11, 
41).  In  Palestine  and  the  neighbouring 
lands  above  forty  species  have  been  enume- 
rated, some  of  which  are,  and  some  are  not, 
poisonous.  Serpents  are  represented  iu  He- 
brew by  several  words,  the  determination  of 
the  exact  meaning  and  application  of  which 
seems  scarcely  to  lie  within  the  limits  of 
possibility.    Bee  Vipeb. 


In  mythology  the  serpent  is  a  symbol  of 
two  distinct  sets  of  qualities — the  one  good, 
the  other  bad.  Its  skill,  power,  and  secrecy 
of  action,  made  it  an  object  of  wonder,  and 
a  token  of  what  was  excellent  and  desira- 
ble. These  qualities  were  specially  exempli- 
fied in  that  apparent  rejuvenescence  which 
ensued  on  its  casting  ils  skin.  Hence  wis- 
dom, health,  and  vigour,  were  symbolised 
under  the  figure  of  a  serpent  But  as  these 
qualities  were  often  exerted  for  the  injury  of 
human  beings,  so  the  same  animal  became 
a  type  of  wickedness ;  for  knowledge  undi- 
rected by  goodness  is  mischievous  cunning. 


Hence  the  serpent  appears  as  both  agatko- 
daimon  and  kakodaimoii,  *  the  good  and  the 
bad  power.' 

Serpents  in  Abyssinia  are  consulted  for  a 
knowledge  of  the  future.  Mr.  Bruce  men- 
tions a  priest  who,  having  been  previously 
admouished  by  '  the  spirit '  of  that  traveller's 
being  about  to  come, '  consulted  his  serpent, 
who  ate  readily  and  heartily,  from  which  ha 
knew  no  harm  was  to  befal  him  from  his 
visitors  !  Mr.  Bruce  asked  him  why  he 
prayed  to  serpents?  He  replied,  because 
they  taught  him  the  coming  of  good  or  evil. 
It  seems  the  people  have  several  of  these 
creatures  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the 
richer  sort  always  in  their  houses,  whom 
they  take  care  of  and  feed  before  they  under- 
take a  journey  or  any  affair  of  consequence. 
They  take  the  animal  from  his  hole,  and  put 
butter  and  milk  before  him,  of  which  he  is 
extravagantly  fond  ;  if  he  does  not  eat,  mis* 
fortune  is  near  at  hand.'  Nairn  a  Georgis, 
chief  of  the  Agows  of  Banja,  a  man  of  great 
consideration,  and  Brace's  particular  friend, 
confessed  to  the  latter  his  apprehensions 
that  he  should  die,  '  because  the  serpent  did 
not  eat  on  his  leaving  his  house  to  come  to 
Gondar.'  Before  an  invasion  of  an  enemy, 
they  say  the  serpents  disappear.  Fasil,  the 
sagacious  governor  of  the  country,  was  ad- 
dicted to  this  species  of  divination,  and  to 
such  an  extent  as  never  to  mount  his  horse 
or  go  from  home  if  a  serpent  which  he  had 
in  his  keeping  refused  to  eat  (Brace's  Tra- 
vels, iii.  733,  fee.). 

The  connection  of  the  serpent  with  good 
is  symbolised  in  the  first  engraving  (see  also 
Vol.  i.  p.  417).  We  here  subjoin  another 
pictorial  representation,  in  which  Yishnoo, 
the  restoring  power  in  the  Hindoo  mytho- 
logy, appears  lying  on  a  lotus-bed,  which  is 
supported  by  the  great  serpent  Ananti.  Out 
of  his  naval  rises  a  lotus-flower  (the  lotus 
symbolises  the  productive  or  generative  fa- 
cully)  which  bears  Brahma  in  its  cup.  At 
Vishnoo's  feet  sits  his  wife,  Lakschmi. 
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In  a  favourable  light  also  does  the  serpent 
here  appear,  in  which  yon  see  Apollo  stand- 
ing uuder  a  laurel-tree,  and  holding  in  bis 
hand  the  serpent,  which,  as  a  symbol  of 
wisdom,  was  the  presiding  and  guardian 
power  of  the  oracle  of  Apollo  at  Delphi. 


We  must  not  look  for  consistency  in  my- 
thological representations,  and  need  not, 
therefore,  be  surprised  to  find  in  the  follow- 
ing cut  (in  which  the  evil  principle  comes 
Into  operation)  Latona,  with  her  infant  chil- 
dren, Apollo  and  Diana,  flying  in  alarm  from 
the  serpent  Python. 


In  the  next  picture  (taken,  as  is  each  of  the 
other  Greek  subjects,  from  an  ancient  gem) 
we  have  Hercules,  the  image  of  conservative 
and  restorative  strength,  engaged  in  his  se- 


cond great  labour,  namely,  the  slaughter  of 
the  Hydra  (or  water-snake)  of  Lerna,  which 
was  furnished  with  nine  heads  to  denote  its 
deadly  efficacy. 


Of  similar  Import  is  the  story  told  in  this 
engraving,  in  which  Cadmus  slays  a  serpent, 


son  of  Mars,  who  was  guardian  of  the  foun- 
tain Castaly. 

The  next  engraving,  taken  from  an  Egyp- 
tian subject,  exhibits  the  god  Herns  bruisiog 
the  head  of  the  serpent  A  phoph  is.  The  fame 
idea  appears  frequently  on  the  sculptures  of 
Egypt.  The  serpent  has  sometimes  the  bead 
of  a  man ;  at  others,  it  is  entirely  in  the  form 
of  a  male  human  being.  Aphophia,  which 
signifies  'snake,'  or  'a  giant,'  i*  a  name 
given  to  the  evil  being,  and  dourly  brings 
before  us  the  old  serpent,  the  great  enemy 
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of  mankind.    Hems  (the  younger)  is  in  the 
Egyptian  Pantheon  the  Apollo  of  the  Greeks. 


The  son  of  Osiris,  after  hit  father's  death, 
came  forward  as  the  avenger  of  the  latter. 
Herns  generally  stauds  in  a  boat  while  pierc- 
ing the  evil  being  in  the  water — a  representa- 
tion that  calls  to  mind  Isaiah's  words  re- 
specting '  the  dragon  that  is  in  the  sea'  (Is. 
xxvii.  1). 


a  serpent,  whose  erect  posture  illustrates  the 
conversation  held  by  Eve  with  the  serpent 
in  Genesis. 

The  two  sets  of  qualities  thus  proved  to 
have  belonged  to  serpents  find  parallels  in 
the  Bible.  In  Gen.  hi.  1,  the  serpent  is  the 
tempter  of  the  first  human  pair.  The  word 
nagath,  rendered  '  serpent,'  connected,  it  may 
be,  with  the  Sanscrit  naga  (L.  anguis,  'a 
snake'),  seems  to  signify,  in  its  radical 
meaning,  malioe,  knowledge  used  for  evil 
purposes,  and  is  accordingly  used  in  the 
Bible  in  connection  with  dark  arts,  as  *  en- 
chantments '  (Numb,  xxiii.  23).  Hence  it 
would  appear  that  the  writer  of  the  narrative 
of  what  is  called  '  the  fall '  intended,  under 
the  serpent,  to  set  forth  the  evil  principle  or 
power.  It  may,  however,  be  questioned  if 
by  that  power  he  intended  a  fallen  angel  or 
any  personal  being.  It  is  entirely  in  the 
genius  of  Oriental  narrative  to  represent  by 
the  delineation  of  outward  objects  the  emo- 
tions and  thoughts  of  the  soul.  Indeed,  at 
the  first,  such  a  method  was  the  only  one 
which  untutored  men  could  adopt  or  receive. 
If,  as  we  have  reason  to  believe,  picture- 
writing  was  the  earliest  mode  employed 
for  conveying  ideas  to  the  mind  and  an 
account  of  facts  to  the  absent,  it  is  easy  to 
understand  how  the  literal  writing  out  in 
language  of  a  picture  symbolically  setting 
forth  the  disobedience  of  man  as  the  cause 
of  sin,  of  God's  displeasure,  and  man's  woes, 
would  produce  the  narrative  to  which  we 
have  referred.  The  engraving  which  pre* 
sents  Herus  bruising  or  crushing  the  ser- 
pent's head,  exemplifies  the  process. 

Not  without  a  similar  tendency  is  the  en- 
suing view,  exhibiting  the  Greek  demi-god 
JSsculapius  with  his  customary  token,  a  ser- 


The  cut  exhibits  an  Egyptian  praying  to 


pent  In  the  Egyptian  theology,  too,  the 
serpent  appears  as  an  image  of  the  healing 
art.    In  Numb,  xxl  8,  see.,  a  brazen  serpent 
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Is  Bet  on  a  pole  as  an  antidot*  to  the  devas- 
tation inflicted  by  the  fiery  serpents  which 
assailed  the  people.  Here  we  hare  the  good 
set  in  array  against  the  evil  qualities  of  the 
serpent,  and  Moses  asserts  his  authority  and 
power  by  proving  himself,  with  God's  aid, 
possessed  of  resources  against  deadly  ser- 
pents superior  to  any  with  which  the  Israel- 
ites had  been  acquainted  in  Egypt.  A  simi- 
lar demonstration  was  given  when  Aaron's 
rod  swallowed  up  the  rods  of  the  Egyptian 
sorcerers  (Exod.  vii.  10,  seq.). 

In  the  Persian  sacred  books  the  introduc- 
tion of  evil  is  ascribed  to  a  wicked  spirit, 
and  is  described  in  a  manner  similar  to  the 
Biblical  account.  Originally,  men  were  in- 
nocent ;  heaven  would  be  theirs  if  they 
remained  pure  in  thought,  pure  aud  lowly 
in  heart,  pure  in  deed.  At  first  they  were  so, 
and  acknowledged  Ormuzd  for  the  sole  crea- 
tor of  all  things.  The  woman  Mcschiane, 
however,  and  afterwards  Meschia,  the  man, 
were  seduced  by  Ah  rim  an,  who  had  made  him- 
self master  of  their  thoughts  and  desires,  and 
had  given  them  fruit  to  eat.  Both  thereby 
became  miserable  (Zendavesta,  i.  23;  iii. 
84,  85).  Ahriman,  the  evil  spirit,  assumed 
the  form  of  a  serpent  (Z.  ii.  217 ;  iiL  62). 
The  seed  of  the  woman  bruising  the  ser- 
pent's head  is  found  in  the  Hindoo  mytho- 
logy. In  a  very  ancient  pagoda  may  be  yet 
seen  two  figures  hewn  in  stone,  one  of  which 
exhibits  Crishna,  an  incarnation  of  the  in- 
termediate god  Vishnoo,  treading  on  the 
bruised  head  of  a  serpent;  while  in  the 
other,  the  divinity  is  encircled  by  the  ser- 
pent which  bites  his  heel. 

The  words  in  Ps.  lviii.  4,  'deaf  adder,' 
refer  to  the  art  prevalent  in  the  East,  both 
in  ancient  and  modern  times,  of  charming 
serpents  so  as  to  make  them  harmless.  The 
adder  was  deaf  to  the  voice  of  the  charmer, 
for  no  conjuration  had  on  it  any  effect;  it 
was,  therefore,  of  die  most  venomous  kind. 
A  serpent  whose  bite  eanses  a  painful  death 
is  called  *  the  deaf.' 

The  psyllit  or  conjurors  of  serpents,  are  a 
class  of  jugglers  peculiar  to  Egypt.  In  the 
most  remote  antiquity,  the  psylli  of  the  val- 
ley of  the  Nile  had  a  widely-extended  repu- 
tation. The  moderns  pretend  to  have  re- 
ceived by  tradition  the  gift  of  charming  ser- 
pents and  of  preventing  their  bites.  They 
add,  that  every  man  who  is  not  descended 
from  a  pure  race  of  psylli  would  attempt  in 
vain  to  exercise  this  perilous  profession. 
Iudeed,  these  psylli  have  from  time  im- 
memorial constituted  a  kind  of  industrial 
community,  profiting  by  the  credulity  of  the 
people,  and  selling  their  services  at  a  high 
price.  Their  art  consists  in  calling  forth 
the  serpents  which  have  taken  up  their 
abode  in  a  house,  and  in  driving  them  away, 
for  the  young  snakes  are  the  pest  of  Egyp- 
tian dwellings.  In  order  to  do  this,  the 
psylli  are  supposed  to  imitate  the  serpent's 
•r$  ot  for*,  and  they  thus  succeed  in  entic- 


ing them  from  their  retreats.  When  a  house- 
holder suspects  that  serpents  are  hidden  in 
his  house,  he,  more  from  habit  than  from 
fear,  summons  a  psyllus,  who,  in  the  midst 
of  innumerable  grimaces,  plays  his  part  of 
charmer,  sometimes  with  success,  sometimes 
in  vain*.  But  the  presence  of  young  snakes 
is  so  common  in  a  house,  that  most  of  the 
inhabitants  scarcely  guard  against  it  Be- 
sides this,  their  usual  employment,  the  psylli 
are  ever  careful  to  watch  for  opportunities 
of  displaying  themselves  in  a  striking  man- 
ner. They  never  walk  in  the  streets  without 
their  bodies  entwined  with  serpents.  By 
holding  them  by  the  neck,  and  grasping 
them  with  force,  they  avoid  their  bites,  and 
thus  they  pass  for  supernatural  beings  in 
the  eyes  of  the  populace.  When  there  is  a 
procession  or  solemn  feast,  the  psylli  are 
eager  to  be  present  and  to  play  an  active 
part  in  the  pageant  They  set  out  in  a  group, 
in  attitudes  almost  like  statues,  carrying  ser- 
pents round  their  necks,  arms,  aud  legs, 
with  their  hair  standing  on  end,  and  their 
eyes  starting  out  of  their  heads;  they  thus 
excite  the  feelings  of  the  people,  and  raise 
them  to  a  high  pitch.  At  other  times,  al- 
most naked,  imitating  the  gestures  of  ma- 
niacs, aud  carrying  immense  bags,  in  which 
they  heap  up  great  numbers  of  serpents, 
they  make  them  prick  and  tear  their  breasts 
and  stomachs.  Afterwards,  as  if  in  reprisal, 
they  east  themselves  on  the  animal  and 
abuse  it  violently.  Among  these  psylli  are 
some  accredited  by  the  rich,  who  have  the 
privilege,  with  a  very  good  salary,  of  freeing 
their  houses  from  the  snakes  which  infest 
them;  but  there  are  others  more  obscure, 
who  are  content  to  exercise  the  trade  of 
juggler  in  the  streets  of  the  town,  and  who, 
after  having  excited,  by  their  tricks  with  ser- 
pents, the  terrors  of  the  crowd,  ask  from  all 
round  small  coins. 

'The  most  dangerous  meetings  in  the 
desert,'  says  Tischendorf  (i.  26),  'are  indis- 
putably with  the  snakes.  These  have  repeat- 
edly happened  to  me.  On  my  return  from 
Suez  to  Cairo,  my  Bedouins  raised  twice 
their  cry  of  alarm,  '  A  snake !  a  snake  !'  My 
dragoman  did  not  hesitate  to  spring  from 
the  camel,  and  discharge  both  shots  of  his 
double-barrelled  gun  against  the  windings  of 
the  pliant  animal,  whilst  the  guides  hastily 
urged  the  camels  on,  out  of  the  neighbour- 
hood. Both  these  snakes  were  less  than  an 
ell  long,  but  they  are  considered  the  most 
dangerous  and  venomous.  They  were  the 
so-called  horned  snakes,  cerastai,  which,  as 
is  known,  derive  their  name  from  their  two 
little  antenna)  which  project  on  the  head. 
If  these  antenna)  alone  shoot  forth  from  the 
sand,  they  mislead  the  birds,  who  take  them 
for  worms;  but  the  venomous  seducer  quickly 
twines  round  them.  The  traces  of  snakes 
which  I  saw  in  the  sand  were  quite  innu- 
merable ;  wide  tracts  of  it  were  as  if  inter- 
veined  with  them.    Among  my  camels  was 
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one  with  a  wound  made  by  a  bite  from  a 
snake,  which  still  bled  every  day.  The  Be- 
donius  did  not  care  very  anxiously  about  it, 
but  they  told  me  that  the  camel  generally 
dies  very  soon  after  a  complete  snake's  bite. 
It  is  so  easy  to  be  bitten  by  these  animals, 
particularly  during  the  night  on  the  exposed 
bed  on  the  sand,  that  J  had  been  informed 
by  my  physician  in  Cairo  sufficiently  con- 
cerning  the  necessary  measures  in  such  a 
lie  considered  the  immediate  suck- 


ing of  the  wound  as  the  only  sale  expedient, 
which  is  only  dangerous  for  the  person  who 
renders  this  assistance  if  he  has  a  sore  place 
on  the  lips  or  in  the  mouth.  After  the  ex- 
traction of  the  poison  only  has  the  ammoni- 
ac am  its  salutary  effect.' 

This  curious  coin,  taken  from  Spanheim 
(De  Usu  Numm.),  may  serve  to  throw  light 
on  the  notion  entertained  by  the  ancients  of 
'winged  serpents/  or  Isaiah's  'fiery  fying 
serpent '  (Is.  xiv.  29 ;  comp.  xxx.  6). 


The  ensuing  view,  taken  from  a  Mexican 
painting,  represents  the  celebrated  terpent  wo- 
nan,  Cihuaoohnati,  called  also  woman  of  our 
fluh,  whom  the  Mexicans  considered  as  the 
mother  of  the  human  race.  She  is  always  ex* 
hibited  with  a  serpent.  Other  paintings  give 
a  leather-headed  snake  cut  in  pieces  by  the 
great  spirit  Tescatlipoca,  or  the  Bun  perso- 
nified. '  These  traditions,'  says  A.  Von  Hum- 
boldt, *  remind  ns  of  the  ancient  traditions 
of  Asia.  In  the  woman  and  serpent  of  the 
Astecks  (of  Mexico),  we  think  we  see  the 
Eve  of  the  Shemitio  nations;  in  the  snake 
ent  in  pieces,  the  famous  serpent  Kaliya  con- 
quered by  Vishnoo,  when  he  took  the  form 
of  Criahna.'  Probably  the  object  seen  near 
the  mouth  of  the  woman  is  an  apple  or  some 
kind  of  edible  fruit.  The  erect  attitude  of 
the  serpent  deserves  notice.  The  whole  sug- 
gests the  idea  that  the  account  of  the  temp- 
tation in  Genesis  is,  so  to  say,  a  literal  trans- 
lation of  a  hieroglyph  similar  to  the  one  here 
presented. 


SERVANT  (L.  servus,  'a  slave').     Sfe 

BOHOAOB. 

SEVENTY  DISCIPLR8,  besides  his  twelve 
apostles,  were  selected  and  sent  forth  by  Jesus 
(Luke  x.  1,  ate.).  In  the  number,  as  in  that 
of  the  apostles  (twelve  tribes),  our  Lord  may 
have  been  influenced  by  historical  recollec- 
tions and  a  wish  to  conciliate  his  country- 
men ;  for  we  find  that  when  Jacob  went  into 
Egypt,  the  souls  of  his  family  were  three 
score  and  ten  (Gen.  xlvi.  27);  tne  same 
was  the  number  of  the  elders  of  Israel  ap- 
pointed by  Moses  (Numb.  xi.  Id,  24.)  Se- 
venty persons  also  constituted  the  Sanhedrim 
or  great  national  council,  besides  the  Nasi 
or  President.  If  there  was  in  the  number 
any  reference  to  the  seventy  nations  held  by 
the  Jews  to  make  up  the  world,  the  event 
would  have  special  interest  for  Luke,  who 
writes  in  a  spirit  of  universal  comprehension, 
and  is  the  only  one  of  the  evangelists  that 
has  mentioned  the  seventy.  Their  mission, 
which  was  of  a  preparatory  nature,  occupies 
only  a  few  lines ;  which,  such  occasionally  ia 
the  condensed  brevity  of  the  writers,  may  ne- 
vertheless represent  many  important  events. 
If  so,  it  is  clear  that  our  knowledge  of  what 
was  done  in  the  days  of  Jesus  for  planting 
his  religion  in  the  world,  is  very  defective ; 
and  if  the  sources  of  our  information  are 
partial,  we  may  well  find  dittonlties  in  the 
narrative. 

Seventy,  the  Greek  Tramletion  of,  see  i. 
184. 

8HADOW,  a,  of  good  things  to  come,  i.  e. 
of  the  gospel,  the  ritual  observances  of  the 
law  are  declared  to  be,  in  Col.  ii.  17,  after 
the  same  figurative  manner  that  the  whole 
Mosaio  economy  is  said  to  be  a  school- 
master to  train  the  world  for  Christ  (Gal.  Hi. 
24,26;  comp.  Heb.  viii.  6;  x.  1).  So  Adam 
is  said  to  have  bean  'a  nfora  <rf  hm.  <&*& 
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was  to  come,'  the  Lord  Jeans  (Bom.  ▼.  14 ; 
eomp.  1  Cor.  xt.  28).  The  term  'figure' 
stands  for  the  Greek  iupo$,  oar  '  type.'  The 
Greek  tupa§  (tupto, *  I  strike')  originally  sig- 
nifies something  ttruck,  hence  a  medal  or 
coin,  and  the  'figure*  (comp.  Acts  vii.  43) 
or  '  print '  (John  xx.  25)  so  produced ;  gene- 
rally, a  'form*  (Bom.  vi.  17)  or  likeness 
which  may  be  used  as  a  '  pattern '  (Tit.  ii. 
7.  Heb.  viii.  5)  or  'example*  (1  Cor.  x. 
6, 11.  Philipp.  iii.  7.  1  Thess.  i.  7.  2  Thess. 
iii.  9.  1  Tim.  iv.  12.  1  Pet.  v.  8).  A  type, 
then,  is  a  print  or  image  formed,  as  by  the 
medallist,  in  the  likeness  of  an  original,  and 
acting  as  a  copy  or  pattern  for  a  similar 
production.  This  idea  the  Scripture  applies 
to  the  relation  that  existed  between  Adam 
and  Christ,  considered  as  standing  each  first 
in  the  two  great  series :  I.  the  animal  man ; 
II.  the  spiritual  man.  So  simple  is  the 
foundation  on  which  theologians  have  raised 
their  complicated  doctrine  of  types. 

8HALLUM  (H.  peaceabU ;  A.M.  4783, 
A.  C.  705,  V.  772),  fifteenth  king  of  Israel, 
son  of  Jabesh,  held  a  throne,  which  he  gained 
by  the  murder  of  his  predecessor,  Zaohariah, 
for  not  more  than  one  month,  being  in  his 
turn  put  to  death  by  the  next  sovereign, 
Menahera. 

SHALMANESEB.— See  Asstbia. 

SHAMBLES  (T.),  stands  in  1  Cor.  x.  25, 
for  the  Latin  word,  in  Greek  characters, 
maksUon  ;  which  being  taken  from  the  name 
of  a  certain  Macellus,  who  was  put  to  death 
for  his  crimes,  and  whose  abode  in  Borne 
was  converted  into  a  place  for  the  sale  of 
food,  denoted  the  place  where  flesh-meat 
was  exposed  for  sale.  Thither  the  priests 
sent  such  of  the  offerings  as  they  did  not 
consume  in  sacrifice,  or  for  their  own  nou- 
rishment. 

8HABON  (H.  his  plain),  a  plain  that  ex- 
tended from  Mount  Tabor  to  the  lake  of 
Galilee,  still  one  of  the  finest  parts  of  Pales- 
tine, suited  for  pasturing  cattle  (1  Chron. 
▼.  16). 

Another  Sharon  was  a  plain  lying  along 
the  Mediterranean,  from  C  arm  el  to  Lydda 
and  Joppa;  which  was  also  very  fruitful, 
as  well  as  thiokly  peopled  (Is.  xxxiii.  9; 
zxxv.  2).  The  wine  of  Sharon  is  mentioned 
in  the  Talmud.  Peter  laboured  in  this  dis- 
trict (Acts  ix.  83—35). 

SHEBA,  a  district  in  Arabia,  rich  in  spices 
(1  Kings  x.2.  Jer.  vi.  20.  Ezek.  xxvii.  22), 
especially  in  incense  (Is.  lx.6),  and  in  gold 
and  precious  stones  (Ps.  lxxii.  10, 15),  which 
carried  on  a  considerable  trade  with  Western 
Asia  (Ezek.  xxvii.  22.  Job  vi.  19),  whence 
they  purchased  slaves  (Joel  iii.  8).  Sheba 
is  found  in  Sanaa,  a  part  of  Arabia  Felix, 
in  the  northern  regions  of  the  modern  Yemen, 
on  the  Bed  sea. 

From  this  country  came  the  queen  of 
8heba  to  visit  Solomon  (1  Kings  x.),  though 
Josephus  (Antiq.  x.  8, 5)  makes  her  a  queen 
of  Ethiopia  (Meroe).    In  this  Sheba  females 


reigned  at  an  early  period.  The  visit  of  its 
queen  and  her  friendly  contest  with  Solomon 
were  in  agreement  with  the  manners  of  an- 
cient Orientals,  who  found  in  debates  and 
discussion,  such  as  we  find  in  the  book  of 
Job,  for  instance,  that  recreation  which  in 
the  middle  ages  was  supplied  by  tourna- 
ments. From  this  same  Sheba,  according 
to  some,  came  the  wise  men  (magi)  who 
visited  the  infant  Jesus  (Matt  ii.  i.  Isaiah 
lx.6). 

SHECHEM  (H.  portion),  the  Neapolis 
of  the  Romans,  now  corrupted  into  Nablous, 
a  city  which  lay  at  the  base  of  Mount  Gerixim. 
Shecbem  is  a  very  ancient  place,  though  we 
do  not  find  it  mentioned  until  the  time  of 
Jacob.  Abraham,  indeed,  first  came  in  the 
land  of  Canaan, '  unto  the  place  of  Shecbem,' 
and  pitched  his  tent  east  of  the  city  (Gen. 
xii,  6).  On  the  return  of  the  Israelites  from 
Egypt,  after  they  had  passed  over  the  Jordan, 
they  were  directed  to  set  up  great  stones  and 
build  an  altar  on  Mount  Ebal,  and  to  sta- 
tion six  of  the  tribes  on  Gerizim  to  bless  the 
people,  and  six  on  Ebal  to  curse.  Between 
these  two  mountains,  according  to  Josephus, 
lay  Shechem,  having  Ebal  on  the  north  and 
Gerixim  on  the  south.  In  the  division  of 
the  land,  Shechem  fell  to  the  lot  of  Ephraim, 
but  was  assigned  to  the  Levites  and  made  a 
city  of  refuge.  At  Shechem  all  Israel  came 
together  to  make  Behoboam  king.  Here 
the  ten  tribes  rebelled,  and  the  city  became 
for  a  time  the  royal  residence  of  Behoboam. 
After  the  exile,  Shechem  is  mainly  known  as 
the  chief  seat  of  the  people  who  thenceforth 
bore  the  name  of  Samaritans. 

Not  long  after  the  times  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, the  city  of  Shechem  received  the  name 
of  Neapolis,  which  remains  to  the  present 
day  in  the  Arabic  form,  Nablous.  This  took 
place  under  Vespasian;  for  the  coins  of 
the  city  bear  the  inscription,  Flavin  Neapolis, 
the  former  epithet  being  adopted  in  honour 
of  Flavius  Vespasian,  probably  in  conse- 
quence of  some  benefit  bestowed  by  him. 

There  is  a  question  whether  Neapolis  oc- 
cupied or  occupies  precisely  the  same  spot 
as  Shechem.  The  fact,  however,  of  their 
general  identity  is  not  called  in  question. 
The  ancient  city  may  indeed  have  been  much 
larger  than  the  Neapolis  of  later  times ;  and 
possibly  a  portion  of  its  ruins  may  still  hate 
been  seen  on  the  east,  stretching  down  for 
some  distance  towards  Jacob's  Well,  or  even 
near  to  it  From  Josephus  it  appears  tbit 
the  Neapolis  of  his  day  had  a  population 
far  greater  than  that  of  the  present  city. 
The  people  continued  long  to  be  known 
chiefly  by  the  name  of  Samaritans. 

So  early  as  the  time  of  Pilate,  we  read  of 
a  tumult  and  sedition  excited  among  them 
by  an  adventurer,  who  persuaded  the  com- 
mon people  to  follow  him  to  the  summit  of 
Mount  Gerizim,  where  he  proposed  to  show 
them  the  golden  vessels  which  Moses  had 
buried  there  in  ancient  times.    Pilate  or- 
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dered  troops  to  attack  this  multitude,  and 
having  dispersed  them,  caused  many  of  the 
leaders  to  be  put  to  death.  The  Samaritans 
complained  of  him  before  Vitelline,  then 
proconsul  of  Syria ;  and  this  was  the  occa- 
sion of  Pilate's  being  deposed  and  sent  to 
Borne.  In  general,  the  Samaritans  would 
seem  to  have  been  no  less  hostile  to  the 
Bomaus  than  were  the  Jews  themselves. 
While  Vespasian  was  engaged  in  subduing 
various  portions  of  the  country,  a  great  mul- 
titude of  the  Samaritans  collected  and  posted 
themselves  on  Mount  Gerizim.  They  were 
attacked,  and  11,600  persons  were  slain. 

The  present  city  of  Nablous  is  long  and 
narrow,  stretching  close  along  the  N.  E.  base 
of  Mount  Gerizim,  in  a  small  deep  valley, 
half  an  hour  distant  from  the  great  Eastern 
plain.  The  streets  are  narrow;  the  houses 
high  and  in  general  well  built,  all  of  stone, 
with  domes  on  the  roofs,  as  at  Jerusalem. 
The  valley  itself,  from  the  foot  of  Gerizim  to 
that  of  Ebal,  is  here  not  more  than  some 
600  yards  wide,  extending  from  S.  E.  to 
N.  W.  The  city  lies  on  a  water  summit  in 
the  valley ;  the  waters  in  the  east  part  flow- 
ing off  eastward  to  the  Jordan;  while  the 
fine  fountains  on  the  western  side  send  off 
a  pretty  brook  down  the  valley  N.  W.  to  the 
Mediterranean.  To  enter  the  eity  by  the 
Western  gate,  you  have  to  pass  among  luxu- 
riant groves  of  fig  and  other  fruit  trees. 
The  quarter  occupied  by  the  descendants  of 
the  ancient  Samaritans  is  in  the  west  part 
of  the  city,  rising  somewhat  upon  the  accli* 
vity  of  Gerizim.  Though  the  houses  are 
solidly  built,  every  thing  to  the  floors  and 
doomed  roofs  being  of  stone,  the  streets  are 
narrow  and  uneven,  full  of  rubbish,  stones, 
and  various  other  obstructions,  and  very 
filthy.  The  bazaars  are  shaded  with  mats 
or  arched,  superior  in  their  ample  supplies 
of  wholesome-looking  provisions,  and  in  the 
various  sort  of  merchandise  demanded  by 
Oriental  tastes  and  habits.  Some  portions 
of  the  city  present  the  appearance  of  active 
business  and  thrift  There  are  extensive 
manufactories  of  soap,  made  of  olive  oil, 
which  is  held  in  high  repute  in  the  Levant 
The  place  has  also  manufactories  of  cotton. 
The  cotton  grown  in  the  district  is  said  to 
be  the  best  hi  Turkey ;  7500  bales  were  in 
1838  exported  from  Nablous  to  France.  The 
population  of  Nablous  is  estimated  at  from 
eight  to  ten  thousand,  the  bulk  of  which  are 
Mohammedans.  Four  or  five  hundred  are 
Christians.  The  Samaritans  do  not  exceed 
one  hundred  and  fifty.  They  are  engaged 
in  the  trade  of  the  place,  and  though  not 
wealthy,  are  in  comfortable  circumstances. 
The  Jews,  who  are  about  one-third  less  nu- 
merous, are  nearly  all  poor. 

The  mountain  district  around  Nablons  is 
perhaps  the  best  cultivated  portion  of  Pales- 
tine, though  very  inferior  in  natural  fertility 
to  some  of  the  plains  that  lie  towards  the 


Mediterranean  sea.  The  wandering  Bedouin 
seldom  ventures  among  these  fastnesses,  so 
that  the  people  enjoy  a  degree  of  security  in 
their  pursuits ;  at  least  they  have  a  prospect 
of  being  permitted  to  reap  what  they  sow, 
though  the  harpies  of  the  Egyptian  treasury 
are  only  less  rapacious  than  the  lawless  tribes 
who  professedly  live  by  robbery. 

The  whole  valley  in  which  Nablous  lies 
is  in  the  season  enlivened  by  the  songs  of 
nightingales  and  other  birds,  of  which  the 
gardens  are  full.  It  is  also  well  furnished 
with  fountains  that  irrigate  it  most  abun- 
dantly, and  for  that  very  reason  do  not  flow 
off  in  any  large  stream.  The  valley  is  rich, 
fertile,  and  beautifully  green.  The  sides  of 
the  valley,  too,  the  continuation  of  Gerizim 
and  Ebal,  are  studded  with  villages,  some  of 
them  large;  and  these  are  surrounded  with 
extensive  fields  and  olive  groves;  so  that 
the  whole  valley  presents  a  beautiful  and 
inviting  landscape  of  green  hills  and  dales. 
It  is  the  deep  verdure  arising  from  the 
abundance  of  water  which  gives  it  this  pecu- 
liar charm,  in  the  midst  of  a  land  where  no 
rain  falls  in  summer,  and  where  the  face  of 
nature  during  heat  and  drought  assumes  a 
brown  and  dreary  aspect 

The  Samaritans  in  Nablous  read  nothing 
but  the  Pentateuch,  and  strictly  observe  the 
sabbath.  They  keep  up  their  old  feud  with 
the  Jews.  With  Turks  they  eat  and  drink, 
but  not  with  sons  of  the  house  of  Israel, 
— a  remarkable  example  how  brethren  may 
hate  each  other.  Their  features  in  no  way 
resemble  those  of  the  Jews ;  yet  at  the  first 
look  you  see  they  are  not  Turks  nor  Arabs. 
Many  have  neat  white  beards  and  a  fine 
lively  complexion. 

Of  the  manuscripts  in  the  Samaritan  syna- 
gogue at  Nablous,  Tischendorf  observes,  that 
in  a  prayer-room,  which  oould  be  entered 
only  barefoot,  he  saw  some  twenty  MSS., 
written  for  the  most  part  on  parchment,  to 
many  of  whioh  he  unhesitatingly  assigned 
an  age  of  many  centuries.  One  by  many 
peculiarities  claimed  for  itself  an  existence 
of  more  than  a  thousand  years.  Chiefly, 
however,  was  he  interested  in  a  very  ancient 
one,  bearing  a  superscription,  according  to 
which  it  was  made  thirteen  years  after 
Moses,  by  Abischua,  the  son  of  Phineas,  who 
was  a  grandson  of  Aaron.  This  manuscript, 
kept  in  a  tin  box,  is  a  large  synagogue  roll 
on  parchment,  enveloped  in  crimson  silk 
inwrought  with  letters  of  gold.  It  bears  un- 
mistakeable  traces  of  antiquity.  Tischendorf, 
after  a  careful  examination,  declares  that 
every  thing  conspires  to  refer  it  to  the  sixth 
century  A.  D.  It  holds  in  consequence  a 
distinguished  rank  among  all  the  old  docu- 
ments of  the  East  and  the  West  The  super- 
scription he  pronounces  to  be  a  transcript 
from  an  older  manuscript  which  had  re- 
ceived the  statement  from  tradition. 

*  When,'  says  Farren,  '  1  was  at  Sichem, 
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ami  passing  by  at  sunset  near  their  tombs, 
which  lay  upon  a  sterile  bank  within  a  wild 
recess  at  the  foot  of  Gerizira,  two  Samaritan 
women,  who  were  seated  there  and  seemed 
mournfully  to  be  numbering  the  graves  into 
which  the  remnant  of  their  ancient  race  was 
fast  declining,  broke  from  their  silence  as  I 
approached,  and  in  accents  of  deep  feeling 
implored  me,  if  I  knew  where  any  of  their 
people  were  now  scattered,  to  tell  them  that 
their  few  remaining  brethren,  who  still  dwelt 
in  the  land  of  their  forefathers,  besought 
them  to  return  and  close  the  exhausted  record 
of  their  fate  with  kindred  sympathies  and 
rites.' 

SHEEP  (O.  acta/),  with  oxen,  constituted 
the  chief  wealth  of  the  Oriental  nomads,  or 
wandering  shepherds,  whom  at  a  very  early 
period  we  find  engaged  in  peaceful  occupa- 
tions in  Syria  and  Palestine  (Oen.  xxix.  30 ; 
zii.  16 ;  ziii.  5 ;  zz.  14 ;  zxL  27 ;  xziv.  35 ; 
xxxii.  5;  xxxiv.  28). 

The  argali,  or  Ooit  Amman  of  Linnaeus, 
which  inhabits  in  vast  numbers  the  elevated 
regions  of  Central  Asia,  appears  to  be  the 
primitive  stock  of  the  whole  race  of  domes- 
ticated sheep.  Agreeably  to  this  supposi- 
tion, we  find  that  from  the  earliest  times  the 
inhabitants  of  Tartary,  Persia,  Mesopotamia, 
Syria,  Palestine,  and  the  North  of  Arabia, 
have  been  addicted  to  pastoral  employments. 
The  rich  plains  of  Mesopotamia  were  of  su- 
perior excellence  for  the  pasture  of  sheep  as 
well  as  oxen.  This  faot  serves  to  illustrate 
the  history  of  Jacob  (Genesis  xxix.  1 — 10; 
ucxi.  38 — 40).  From  Ezekiel  zzvii.  18,  we 
learn  that  Damascus  supplied  the  Tyrians 
with  wool ;  and  Jerome,  who  well  knew  the 
country,  says  that  this  article  was  still  pro- 
duced there  in  his  time.  Aristotle  mentions 
s  variety  of  the  sheep  of  Syria  whose  tails 
were  a  cubit  broad,  and  Pliny  asserts  the 
general  abundance  of  Syrian  wool.  The 
eastern  part  of  Syria,  bordering  on  Arabia, 
seems  to  have  been  more  specially  appro- 
priated to  the  breeding  of  sheep.  Here  were 
the  Moabites,  among  whom  it  was  a  royal 
occupation  and  a  chief  source  of  revenue 
(2  Kings  iii.  4;  com  p.  1  Chron.  v.  21.  See 
also  Job  i.  3  ;  zlii.  12).  We  have  a  beau- 
ful  allusion  to  the  pastoral  habits  of  the 
same  country  in  Mioah  ii  12.  Here  also 
were  Midianites,  whose  flocks  were  so  vast 
that  the  sheep  taken  from  them  by  Moses 
amounted  to  075,000  (Numb.  zxxi.  32 ;  see 
also  Exod.  ii.  15 — iii.  1).  The  Arabs  from 
the  earliest  times  to  the  present  day  have 
bestowed  less  attention  upon  sheep  than 
upon  horses.  Compare  Ezek.  xxvii.  21.  Is. 
xl.  7.  Care  of  sheep  prevailed  among  the 
Hebrews.  The  history  of  the  patriarchs 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  presents  beauti- 
ful images  of  the  kind  of  life  which  still  con- 
tinues,  with  little  variation,  among  the  Be* 
douins  or  wandering  nomads  of  Arabia. 
Not  only  was  David  a  shepherd  boy,  but 


when  he  had  ascended  the  throne  be  had 
numerous  herds  and  flocks  superintended  by 
officers  (1  Chron.  zzvii.  29—31).  Hence 
allusions  in  the  Biblical  poets  (Psalms  xziii. 
1,  2,  4;  lxv.  13.  Prov.  x*vii.  23—27 ;  comp. 
Ezek.  zxziv.  Johnz).  Bashan  and  Carmel, 
near  the  Dead  sea,  were  distinguished  for 
breeding  sheep  (1  Sam.  xxv.  2;  comp.  Dent. 
xxxii.  14.   Ezek.  xxxix.  18). 

By  the  law  of  Moses  the  sheep  was  a  clean 
animal,  and  might,  consequently,  be  eaten 
or  sacrificed.  A  lamb  or  kid  roasted  whole 
was  the  principal  and  characteristic  dish  at 
the  feast  of  the  Passover.  The  rich  man 
kills  a  lamb  to  entertain  his  guest  in  the 
beautiful  parable  of  Nathan  (2  Sam.  zii.  4). 
Sheep  were  killed  on  the  festive  occasion  of 
shearing  the  numerous  flocks  of  Nabal  (1 
Sam.  xxv.  2,  11,  18  ;  see  also  1  Kings  viii. 
5,  63.  Neh.  v.  17,  18).  The  prophet  Eze- 
kiel (zxziv.  3)  describes  the  bad  shepherd  as 
selfishly  eating  the  flesh,  and  clothing  him- 
self with  the  wool,  of  the  sheep  without  tend- 
ing them  with  doe  care.  The  Arabs  rarely 
diminish  their  flocks  by  using  them  for 
food,  but  live  chiefly  on  bread,  dates,  milk, 
butter,  or  what  they  receive  in  exchange  for 
their  wool.  They  sell  their  sheep  to  the 
people  in  the  towns.  When  they  have  a 
sheep-shearing,  however,  they  perhaps  kill 
a  lamb.  Among  the  Moslems,  sheep  are 
sacrificed  on  certain  days  as  a  festival  and, 
at  the  same  time,  religious  ceremony.  These 
observances  are  of  great  antiquity.  The 
nourishment  sheep  yielded  consisted  in 
their  milk,  and  the  cheese  made  from  it, 
rather  than  in  the  flesh.  Their  chief  use 
was  to  supply  clothing  (Prov.  xxvii.  23 — 27. 
1  Cor.  iz.  7).  Wool  was  among  the  ancients 
by  far  the  most  common  material  for  making 
clothes.  Hence  passages  respecting  the  de- 
structiveness  of  the  moth  (Job  xiii.  28.  Is. 
i.  0 ;  li.  8.  Eccles.  xiiL  13.  Matthew  vL  19. 
James  v.  2).  The  sacred  writers  mention, 
not  the  moth,  but  the  minute  worm  set, 
which  changes  into  a  moth,  and  which  alone 
gnaws  garments.  In  these  passages  the 
word  moth  must  be  understood  to  signify 
the  larva  of  the  clothes-moth,  or  of  some 
insect  of  the  same  kind. 

The  management  and  use  of  sheep  and 
goats  has  from  the  earliest  dawn  of  human 
history  formed  a  striking  feature  in  the  con- 
dition of  man,  and  specially  of  those  nations 
which  belong  to  the  Caucasian,  or,  as  Dr. 
Prichard  denominates  it,  the  Iranian  or 
Indo- Atlantic  variety  of  our  race.  The  his- 
tory of  these  animals  is  so  interwoven  with 
the  history  of  man,  that  Mr.  Yates  is  inclined 
to  doubt  if  they  ever  existed  in  a  wild  state. 
So  far,  he  says,  as  geology  supplies  any  evi- 
dence, it  is  in  favour  of  the  supposition  that 
man  and  the  two  lesser  kinds  of  horned  cat- 
tle belong  to  the  same  epoch ;  no  properly 
fossil  bones  either  of  the  sheep  or  goat  have 
yet  been  found.    ■  As  we  must  suppose  that 
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man  was  created  perfect  aud  full-grown,  and 
with  those  means  of  subsistence  around  him 
which  his  nature  and  constitution  require,  I 
cau  see  no  reason  why  the  sheep  and  the 
goat  may  not  have  been  created  in  such  a 
state  as  to  be  immediately  used  by  him  both 
for  clothing  and  for  food'  (Tex.  Antiq.  p. 
130). 

SHEPHERDS  (sheep  herd),  in  primitive 
times,  were  the  sons  and  daughters  of  large 
proprietors  (Gen.  xxix.  9;  comp.  Ex.  it  16). 
At  a  later  period  also  the  occupation  was 
pursued  by  persons  of  superior  station,  the 
rather  because  the  breeding  of  sheep  formed 
so  large  a  portion  of  the  business  of  Pales- 
tine, and  contributed  so  largely  to  its  wealth 
(1  Sam.  xvi.  11;  xvii.  15).  Originally  the 
Hebrews  were  wandering  nomads,  nor  did 
they  obtain  a  final  settlement  until  they  got 
possession  of  Canaan.  Yet  after  that  event 
many  remained  attached  to  the  ancient  free 
mode  of  life,  especially  the  trans  -  Jordanio 
tribes  (xxv.  2.  2  Kings  iii.  4.  1  Chron.  iv.  38— 
43).  The  proprietors  had  a  great  number  of 
servants,  slaves,  and  hirelings  (1  Sam.  xxv.  7. 
John  x.  12).  Those  who  had  actual  care  of 
the  sheep  dwelt  under  tents  (Canticles  i  8. 
2  Chron,  xiv.  10.  Is.  xxxviii.  12.  Jer.  vi.  3), 
and  were  commonly  furnished  with  a  staff, 
crooked  (hence  crook)  at  one  end,  by  which 
to  guide  and,  when  needful,  catch  the  sheep 
(Lev.  xxvil.  32.  1  Sam.  xvii.  40) ;  also  a  bag 
(xvii.  40). 

They  had  sometimes  bows  and  arrows,  and 
were  followed  by  dogs  in  order  to  guard  their 
flock  from  beasts  of  prey  (Amos  iii.  12.   Is. 
xxxi.  4.   1  Sam.  xvii.  34).     They  sometimes 
erected  a  platform,  or  kind  of  watch-tower, 
whence  they  might  survey  a  wide  extent  of 
downs,  and  see  evil  some  time  before  it  came 
(Micab  iv.  8) ;  for  watchfulness  was  among 
the  chief  virtues  of  shepherds  (Nahum  iii. 
18.   Luke  ii.  8).    If  a  member  of  (heir  flock 
was  lost,  as  on  wide  open  plains  might  easily 
happen,  they  were  to  employ  all  diligence  in 
recovering  it  (Ezek.  xxxiv.  12.  Luke  xv.  0 ; 
oomp.  1  Sam.  ix.  3).     Young  and  sick  ani- 
mals they  carried  in  their  arms  (Is.  xl.  11). 
Their  chief  article  of  dress  was  a  large  man- 
tle,  capacious  enough  to  cover  the  whole 
body  (Jer.  xliii.  12).    For  their  food,  see 
Amos  vii.  14.    Luke  xv.  16.    They  received 
no  money-wages,  but  instead,  a  certain  share 
in  the  products,  as  milk  (Gen.  xxx.  32.   1 
Cor.  ix.  7).   They  employed  music  and  song 
(1  8amuel  xvi.  18).    The  cattle  were  num- 
bered, and  the  numbering  repeated,  so  as  to 
prevent  loss  (Lev.  xxvii.  32.  Ezek.  xx.  87. 
Jer.  xxxiii.  13 ;  compare  Virg.  Eel.  iii.  34). 
On  the  plains,  the  shepherds  dwelt  in  huts 
or  tents  as  long  as  the  sheep  remained  in 
the  open  air  (Canticles  i.  8.   Is.  xxxviii.  12). 
The  shepherds  seem  to  have  been  arranged 
in  classes,  from  an  ordinary  servant  to  the 
chief  herdsman,  who,  under  the  Kings,  was 
a  high  oflcer  of  the  court  (Genesis  xxiv.  2 ; 
VoLII 


xlvii.  6.   1  Sam.  xxi.  7.   I  Pet  v.  4),  a  fact 
which  shows  that  the  shepherd's  life  was 
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held  in  great  repute.  Henee  prophets,  kings, 
and  God  himself,  bear  the  name  of  shepherd, 
and  much  poetic  imagery  is  borrowed  from 
pastoral  subjects. 

In  John  x.  5,  our  Saviour,  describing  him- 
self as  a  shepherd,  alludes  to  various  indica- 
tions of  care  and  attachment  which  distin- 
guish the  owner  of  a  flock  from  the  hireling, 
who,  being  engaged  to  tend  the  sheep  only 
for  a  season,  could  not  be  so  well  known  by 
them,  nor  so  much  interested  in  their  wel- 
fare. The  custom  of  calling  sheep  by  name 
is  illustrated  by  these  lines  from  Theocritus : 

'Ho!  Sharphorn,  Browning,  leave  those  hurtful 


And  come  and  grass  this  way,  where  Colly  feeds.* 

The  following,  from  '  Hartley's  Researches 
in  Greece  and  the  Levant,'  quoted  from  Mr. 
Yates's  learned  work,  Textrinum  Antiquorum 
(93),  throws  light  on  our  Lord's  language: 
*  I  asked  my  man  if  it  was  usual  in  Greece 
to  give  names  to  sheep  ?  He  informed  me 
that  it  was,  and  that  the  sheep  obeyed  the 
shepherd  when  he  called  them  by  their 
names.  This  morning  I  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  verifying  the  truth  of  this  remark. 
Passing  by  a  flock  of  sheep,  I  asked  the 
shepherd  the  same  question  which  I  put  to 
my  servant,  and  he  gave  me  the  same  an- 
swer. I  then  bad  him  call  one  of  his  sheep. 
He  did  so,  and  it  instantly  left  its  pasturage 
and  its  companions,  and  ran  up  to  the  hand 
of  the  shepherd  with  signs  of  pleasure  and 
a  prompt  obedience  which  I  had  never  be- 
fore observed  in  any  animal.  It  is  also  true 
of  the  sheep  in  this  country  that  a  stranger 
they  will  not  follow,  but  will  flee  from  him, 
for  they  know  not  the  voice  of  strangers. 
The  shepherd  told  me  that  many  of  his 
sheep  are  still  wild ;  that  they  had  not  yet 
learned  their  names,  but  that  by  teaching 
they  would  all  learn  them.  The  others  which 
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knew  their  names  he  called  tame'  (2  Samuel 
xii.  3). 

On  the  words  of  our  Lord  in  John  x.  4, 
6,  a,  passage  of  Polybius  strikingly  throws 
light.  In  the  beginning  of  his  twelfth  book, 
he  states  that  when  strangers  landed  on  the 
island  Kyrnon  in  order  to  carry  off  sheep, 
all  the  flock  forthwith  fled;  but  when  the 
shepherd  who  had  noticed  this  blew  loud  on 
his  horn,  they  immediately  all  ran  to  him. 
lie  adds,  'We  need  not  be  surprised  that 
they  listened  to  these  sounds;  for  in  Italy 
swine-herds  do  not,  as  in  Greece,  follow  the 
swine,  but  go  a  little  distance  before  them  ; 
and  when  they  blow  their  horns,  the  herds 
collect  and  follow  their  conductors/  The 
Catfres  in  South  Africa  have  taught  even 
oxen  and  cows  to  obey  their  pipes.  Schulz 
in  his  travels  saw,  near  Nazareth,  a  shepherd 
who,  by  blowing  on  a  horn,  brought  more 
than  two  hundred  sheep  after  him,  and,  with 
the  aid  of  a  pipe,  made  them  go  through  a 
sort  of  exercise.  Now,  they  bent  the  knee 
of  the  fore-leg;  then,  for  a  moment,  they 
stood  on  their  hind  feet ;  next,  they  fell  on 
their  body  with  their  four  legs  doubled  under 
them. 

At  Ber  Melech,  on  the  south  of  Judah, 
Schubert  (ii.  455)  came  to  a  well  where 
some  men,  in  buckets  hung  by  ropes  from 
curved  poles,  were  drawing  water  which  they 
poured  into  stone  troughs.  Flocks  of  lambs 
separated  one  from  another,  under  their  se- 
veral keepers,  stood  near,  waiting  each  for 
their  turn  to  drink.  When  the  trough  was 
filled,  the  shepherd  whose  turn  had  come 
gave  with  his  staff  and  voioe  a  sign,  and  the 
ram  with  dancing  leaps,  which  every  sheep 
imitated,  began  to  run  to  the  water.  When 
one  set  had  drunk,  they  retired,  and  another 
came  in  their  place.  '  These  frisking,  dan- 
cing lambs,  as  well  as  their  ready  obedience 
to  the  voice  of  their  shepherd,  recalled  to 
our  minds  several  interesting  passages  of 
holy  Scripture.  We  here  thought  we  saw  a 
picture  of  patriarchal  life/ 

A  '  chief  shepherd'  is  mentioned  in  1  Pet. 
v.  4,  allusion  being  made  to  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  From  the  '  Gentleman's  Magazine ' 
(xxxiv.  204)  it  appears  there  used  to  be  a 
chief  shepherd  in  Spain.  The  writer  states 
that  ten  thousand  sheep  compose  a  flock, 
which  is  divided  into  ten  tribes.  One  man 
has  the  conduct  of  them  all,  under  whom 
are  fifty  shepherds,  five  to  eaoh  tribe  (see 
Goubd  ;  compare  1  Sam.  xxi.  7).  On  the 
same  authority  it  appears  that  the  vast  num- 
bers of  sheep  (five  millions)  which  annually 
pass  from  their  summer  to  their  winter  walks, 
proceed  '  ever  following  the  shepherd/  The 
sheep  never  rest  long.  When  the  shepherd 
wishes  them  to  feed  at  pleasure,  he  makes  a 
pause,  if  he  perceives  a  threatening  cloud, 
he  walks  faster  to  oonduct  them  to  aa  place 
of  shelter. 

SHEPHERD  KINGS,  or  HYK80S.     In 


Gen.  xlvii.  34,  it  is  said  that  '  every  shep- 
herd (literally  '  feeder  of  sheep')  is  an  abo- 
mination to  the  Egyptians/  Reference  is 
held  to  be  here  made  to  the  effects  produced 
by  the  invasion  of  Egypt  by  the  Hyksos 
('  shepherd-kings ;'  $hos  in  Coptic  is  said  to 
mean  *  shepherd* ),  whose  connection  with 
that  country  offers  a  dark  historical  problem 
(see  Vol.  i.  page  550).  According  to  frag- 
ments preserved  in  Josephns  (against  Apion) 
of  Manetho,  an  Egyptian  priest  of  Heliopo- 
lis,  who,  at  the  command  of  king  Ptolemy, 
wrote  a  history  of  the  country  cir.  260  A.  C, 
there  took  place,  in  the  reign  of  the  Egyp- 
tian king  Timnios,  an  invasion  of  Egypt  by 
the  Hyksos,  who,  coming  from  the  East, 
conquered  the  land,  burnt  the  cities,  de- 
stroyed the  temples  of  the  gods,  partly  exter- 
minated, partly  enslaved  the  natives,  and  set 
np  a  king  of  their  own  blood,  by  name  Sa- 
latis — the  same  word  as  that  translated,  in 
Gen.  xlii.  0,  *  governor,'  and  applied  to  Jo- 
seph. This  monarch  reigned  in  Memphis, 
and,  having  made  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt 
tributary,  built  strongholds,  among  others, 
Avarit  (probably  meaning  'Hebrew  camp'), 
near  Pelusium.  The  dominion  of  the  Hyk- 
sos lasted  for  511  years,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  the  native  princes,  who  seem  to  have 
retained  power  in  the  southern  parts  of  the 
land,  drove  the  foreigners  out  of  Egypt  into 
the  desert  towards  Syria.  The  latter  pro- 
ceeded into  J  tide  a,  and  built  Jerusalem. 
These  Hyksos  have  been  held  to  be  Israel- 
ites, Phoenicians,  that  is  Canaanites,  Ara- 
bians, Amalekitea,  &o.  The  diversity  is 
more  in  name  than  reality.  Bertheau  (Zur 
Geschichte  der  Jsraeliten,  233)  and  Lengerke 
(Kenaan,  263)  have  given  solid  reasons  for 
thinking  that  they  belonged  to  the  same  race 
as  Abraham  and  his  descendants,  a  pastur- 
ing people,  like  the  modern  Bedouins,  who 
pressing  forward  from  the  north  and  east, 
occupied  in  succession  Arabia,  Syria,  and 
Egypt  Having  established  their  power  in 
Lower  and  Middle  Egypt,  they  naturally 
kept  up  friendly  relations  with  their  kins- 
men, the  patriarchs  in  Palestine ;  and  when 
the  latter  found  themselves  pressed  for  food, 
afforded  to  them  a  welcome  among  the 
rich  products  of  their  adopted  country.  So 
long  as  this  dynasty  held  dominion,  Joseph 
and  his  descendants  were  well  treated ;  but 
when  the  genuine  Egyptian  blood  had  re- 
sumed its  ascendancy,  they  were  oppressed, 
and  driven  to  seek  liberty  and  happiness  in 
flight.  To  the  natives  of  Egypt  the  usurp- 
ers, as  such,  were  hateful  to  that  degree,  that 
the  very  name  of  *  shepherd '  was  held  in 
abomination;  for  with  their  monotheistic 
opinions,  the  shepherd-kings  had  destroyed 
the  idols  and  temples  of  the  land.  Origi- 
nally, these  victorious  descendants  of  Texah 
retained  their  native  customs,  so  that  in 
their  intercourse  with  Abraham  we  find  no 
distinct  wall  of  separation.    By  degrees,  the 
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dictates  of  policy  and  the  force  of  custom 
led  them  to  amalgamate  with  the  Egyptians; 
so  that  when  Joseph  was  brought  into  the 
country,  great  diversities  existed  between  the 
Egyptian  rulers  and  their  Hebrew   guests. 
This  view  is  in  the  main  held  also  by  Os- 
burn  ('Ancient  Egypt,'  6,  7)  and  Bunsen 
(AZgypten't   Stelle).      The   latter    distinctly 
says,  *  In  our  opinion,  there  is  no  historical 
feeling  more  correct  than  that  which  con- 
nects the  Hyksos  with  the  Jews' — meaning, 
doubtless,  the  Hebrew  race,  the  Abrahamida; 
he  adds,' but  no  identification  more  inadmis- 
sible than  that  of  the  expulsion  of  the  for- 
mer with  the  liberation  of  the  latter'  (L  237). 
To  the  same  effect  is  the  opinion  of  a  not 
less  distinguished   authority,  namely  Rus- 
seger  (Reisen,  i.  308,  teq.),  who  ascribes  the 
hostility  between  the  Hyksos  and  the  Egyp- 
tians to  their  essentially  different  modes  of 
life.    On  this  point  we  translate  some  of  his 
words :  '  The  shepherd-people  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians  belonged  to  two  chief  nations,  the 
Hyksos  and  the  Blemier;  the  two  essentially 
distinguished  from  each  other,  but,  as  no- 
mad tribes,  similar  in  their  modes  of  life. 
Both  stood  in  a  hostile  attitude  to  the  well- 
ordered  constitution  of  Egypt,  as  at  present 
the  native  child  of  the  desert  is  the  born 
enemy  of  the  stationary  agriculturist,  whom 
the  former,  in  his  unbridled  love  of  liberty, 
despises,  persecutes,  and  plunders.    Accord- 
ing to  my  view,  I  know  only  one  class  of 
Bedouins,  the  nomads.    When  one  of  this 
class   dismounts  from  his  fleet  dromedary 
and  wanders  no  more,  seizes  the  plough  and 
builds  a  cabin,  instead  of  roaming  over  the 
desert  and  pitching  his  tent,  he  is  no  longer 
a  Bedouin — he  becomes  a  Fellah.  Thus  the 
Arabs  regard  the  matter.     The  Bedouins  of 
Egypt  are  those  of  the  Arabian  and  the  Li- 
byan desert,  of  the  Sahara  of  Arabia,  of  the 
deserts  of  Syria ;  the  same  that  are  spread 
from  the  Atlantic  ocean  to  the  Persian  gulf, 
the   same   in  manners,   bodily  appearance, 
speech,  though  the  speech  is  spoken  in  very 
different  dialects.     These  are  the  kernels  of 
the  Arab  nation,  the  purest  Arab  race.    The 
Hyksos  is  the  progenitor  of  the  present  Arabs; 
he  is  the  ancient  Arab,  the  wandering  Chal- 
dee,  whose  horses  are  swifter  than  leopards, 
who  are  more  fierce  than  evening  wolves, 
and  who  fly  as  the  eagle  to  his  prey  (Hab. 
i.  8).     Thus  says  the  prophet,  and  in  better 
terms   the   Bedouins   cannot  be  described. 
The  Bible  especially  gives  us,  in  its  pictures 
of  the  nomad  life  of  an  Abraham  and  the 
other  patriarchs,  the  clearest  picture  of  those 
Hyksos  and   their  direct  descendants,  our 
modern  Bedouins,  who   for   thousands   of 
years  have  remained  the  same,  both  exter- 
nally and  in  their  manner  of  thinking.' 

SHEM  (H.  name),  the  first  son  of  Noah, 
who  with  his  brother  Japhet  manifested  re- 
spect to  their  father,  and  so  earned  his 
blessing  (Gen.  v.  31 ;  ix.  23,  teq.).    He  was 


the  progenitor  of  the  family  termed,  after 
him,  Shemites.  From  him  came  Abraham 
(xi.  10—20)  and  the  Messiah  (Luke  iii.  86). 
See  Division. 

SHEWBBEAD,  in  the  Hebrew, ' bread  of 
the  presence/  or  the  face,  so  called  from  being 
set  before  Jehovah,  is  the  English  for  the 
twelve  (representing  the  twelve  tribes)  loaves 
(or  rather  flat  cakes),  made  of  the  finest 
flour,  without  leaven,  which  as  a  memorial 
were,  with   salt   and    frankincense,   to   be 


offered  every  week  to  Jehovah.  They  lay  in 
two  heaps,  one  above  another,  as  if  for  food 
for  the  Divine  King,  Jehovah  (comp.  Gen. 
viii.  21.  Lev.  i.  9).  The  cakes  were  re- 
newed every  sabbath,  when  the  former  were 
removed  and  eaten  by  the  priests  as  the 
representatives  of  God  (Exod.  xzv.  30;  xl. 
21.  Lev.  xxi.  8;  xxiv.  5 — 9).  In  cases  of 
necessity,  others  partook  of  the  shewbread, 
provided  they  were  levitically  clean  (1  Sam. 
xxi.  4,  teq. ;  comp.  Matt.  xii.  3,  4.  Luke 
vi.  3,  4).  The  bread  was  laid  on  a  table  of 
gold  (1  Kings  vii.  48).  That  in  the  Hero- 
dian  temple  Josephus  calls  golden,  and  says 
it  weighed  several  talents  (J.  W.  vii.  5,  5). 
It  is  found  in  the  arch  of  Titus,  with  two 
vases  on  it  Comp.  Exod.  xxv.  29,  where 
'  dishes  and  spoons '  are  for  dry  things,  and 
'covers  and.  bowls'  for  liquids,  probably 
wine  necessary  for  the  meal. 

SHIBBOLETH  (H.  a  ttream),  a  test  ap- 
plied by  the  Gileadites  to  their  brother 
Hebrews,  the  Ephraimites,  in  order  to  detect 
them  and  prevent  their  escape  in  attempting 
to  pass  the  Jordan,  where  the  Gileadites  had 
posted  men  in  order  to  arrest  and  slay  the 
Ephraimites  (Judg.  xii.  1,  teq.).  In  the  He- 
brew there  are  two  letters  of  similar  sound, 
one  an  i,  the  other  having  the  sound  of  our 
th.  It  appears  that  where  other  tribes  used 
$h,  the  Ephraimites  used  i.  Thus  when  re- 
quired to  say  shibboleth,  they  could  do  no- 
thing else  than  say  tibboleth.  In  this  way 
they  were  detected.  Hence  'a  shibboleth' 
came  to  signify  a  test,  such  as  a  creed  or 
set  of  opinions.  It  is  equally  difficult  for 
Frenchmen  to  pronounce  our  ch.  Thus  few 
of  them  can  correctly  utter  these  words, 
'Chichester  church  stands  in  Chichester 
churchyard.'  Comp.  Matt  xxvi.  73. 
2G2 
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SHIELDS  (T.)  were  anciently  very  large, 
alto  curved ;  so  that  they  covered  and  thai 
protected  the  wearer.  In  Homer,  a  shield 
is  described  by  an  epithet  which  signifies 
•  man-surrounding.'  Another  epithet  em- 
ployed by  him  is  •  well-curved/  Henoe  '  com- 
pass' in  Ps.  y.  12.  The  shield  and  spear 
were  in  very  early  times  the  chief  weapons 
(1  Sam.  xvii.  7,  45.    1  Chron.  xii.  24). 

8HILO  (H.  peaa),  of  which  the  roll  form 
was  Shilon,  as  seen  in  Shilonite,  is  the  mo- 
dern Seilun,  with  which  its  position  corre- 
sponds. That  position  is  definitely  de- 
scribed in  the  book  of  Judges  (xxi.  10)  as 
'on  the  north  side  of  Bethel,  on  the  east 
side  of  the  highway  that  goeth  np  from 
Bethel  to  Sheohem,  and  on  the  south  of 
Lebonah.'  Seilun  was  found  by  Robinson 
on  the  east  of  the  great  road  between  Bethel 
and  Shechem  (Nablous),  and  he  came  after 
an  hour  to  the  village  of  Lebonah,  now  el- 
Lubban. 

At  Shiloh  the  tabernacle  was  set  up  after 
the  country  had  been  subdned,  and  the 
last  general  division  of  the  land  was  made 
among  the  tribes  (Josh,  xviii.  1 — 10).  The 
ark  and  tabernacle  long  continued  here, 
and  here  Samuel  was  dedicated  to  Ood  and 
his  childhood  spent  in  the  sanctuary  (1  Sam. 
L— lv.).  In  honour  of  the  presenoe  of  the 
ark,  there  was  a  feast  of  the  Lord  in  Shiloh 
yearly,  during  which  the  daughters  of  Shiloh 
came  out  to  dance  in  dances,  and  it  was  on 
such  an  occasion  that  they  were  seized  and 
carried  off  by  the  remaining  Benjaminites 
(Jndg.  xxi.  10—28).  From  Shiloh  the  ark 
was  at  length  removed  to  the  army  of  Israel, 
and  being  captured  by  the  Philistines,  re- 
turned no  more  to  its  former  place  (1  Sam. 
iv. — vi.).  Shiloh  thenceforth,  though  some- 
times the  residence  of  prophets,  as  of  Any  ah, 
celebrated  in  the  history  of  Jeroboam 
(1  Kings  xi.  20;  xii.  10 ;  xiv.  2),  is  never- 


theless spoken  of  aa  forsaken  and  accursed 
of  Ood  (Ps.  lxxviii.  60,  *•?.  Jer.  vii.  13, 
14;  xxvi.  6).  It  is  mentioned  in  Scripture 
during  the  exile,  but  not  afterwards;  and 
Jerome  speaks  of  it  in  his  day  as  utterly  in 
ruins. 

8HIMEI  (H.  a  h$*wr)t  son  of  Gere,  of 
the  family  of  Saul,  who  cursed  and  atoned 
David  when  flying  from  Absalom  (2  Sam. 
xvi.  0,  **?.).  By  entreaty  he  obtained  par- 
don from  that  monarch,  when  he  returned  to 
his  capital  (xix.  16,  see.).  But  David  on  his 
death-bed  requested  Solomon  not  to  leave 
unpunished  the  conduct  of  Shimei,  who 
was  first  placed  under  restraint  and  then 
put  to  death  (1  Kings  ii.  8,  $tq.). 

SHINAR,  the  most  ancient  name  of  the 
land  where  Nimrod  founded  the  four  cities, 
Babel,  Erech,  Accad,  and  Calneh  (Oen.  x. 
10),  and  where  the  Noachidss,  or  descendants 
of  Noah,  built  the  tower  of  Babel  (xi.  2,  set .). 
In  Abraham's  time  there  reigned  in  Shinar, 
Amraphel  (xiv.  1,  0).  In  later  days  the 
country  obtained  the  name  of  Babylonia, 
though  prophets  still  denominated  it  Shinar 
(Dan.  i.  2.   Zech.  v.  11). 

SHIPS  (T.O.  tehiff)  were  probably  first 
employed  on  the  coast  of  Palestine,  or  rather 
Syria,  the  shores  of  which  formed  the  natural 
line  of  junction  between  the  Eastern  and 
Western  world,  and  were  in  consequence,  at 
a  very  early  period,  lined  by  a  succession  of 
flourishing  commercial  cities.  Among  these, 
Sidon  and  its  offshoot  Tyre  held  a  promi- 
nent plaee.  Their  inhabitants,  with  the  Phi- 
listines, long  occupied  the  sea-board ;  from 
which  they  kept  the  Israelites,  whose  conve- 
nience and  prosperity,  however,  they  promoted 
by  their  maritime  engagements.  While  these 
men  of  the  coast  thus  held  possession  of 
the  key  of  the  ocean,  and  conducted  the 
commerce  of  the  land,  the  tribes  whoss  lot 
was  cast  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
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as  Zebulun  (Gen.  xlix.  13.  Josh.  xix.  10, 
11),  also  Dan  and  Asher  (Judg.  v.  17), 


were  more  or  less  connected  with  seafaring 
pursuits.    The  Hebrews,  considering  their 
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position,  could  not  fail  to  have  tome  ac- 
quaintance with  the  sea,  and  accordingly 
their  poetic  imagery  hence  borrowed  mate- 
rials (Pa.  cvii.  23,  uq.) ;  but  in  general  they 
were  too  much  given  to  agriculture  to  be- 
come intimate  with  naval  or  commercial 
affairs.  It  was  not  till  the  palmy  days  of 
Solomon  that  they  gained  any  eminence 
therein ;  when  a  treaty  was  formed  with  the 
maritime  Tynans,  which,  though  not  of  long 
duration,  led  to  navigation  in  the  Bed  sea 
and  the  Mediterranean,  and  so  threw  open 
the  East  and  the  West  to  the  court  of  the 
Israelite  monarchs  (1  Kings  iz.  20 — 28; 
x.  11,  22.  Exefc.  zxrii.  3).  In  the  time  of 
the  Maccabees,  Joppa  was  a  Jewish  port 
(1  Mace.  xiv.  5).  A  more  capacious  harbour 
was  formed  by  Herod  at  Cassarea  (Joseph. 
J.  W.  iii.  9, 3),  though  even  in  this  period 
flourished  no  Jewish  commerce,  properly  so 
called.  From  the  latter  port  Paul  took  ship 
for  Italy  (Acts  xxvii.  2).  The  ships  found 
in  the  New  Testament  on  the  lake  of  Galilee 
were  fishing  smacks,  though  small  vessels 
of  war  were  on  one  occasion  employed  there 
by  the  Romans  (J.  W.  iii.  10,  9).  The 
Tynans'  ships  were  most  distinguished,  and 
we  may  consider  their  vessels  to  have  given 
the  model  for  ship-building  to  other  ancient 
nations  (Esek.  xxvii.  o,  seq.).  The  timbers 
were  of  cypress,  the  masts  of  cedar  (5).  The 
ships  were  impelled  by  sails  made  of  byssus 
(7),  also  by  oars  (Is.  xxxiii.  21)  of  oak 
(Esek.  xxvii.  6).  With  other  ornaments,  the 
benches  were  either  ivory  or  covered  with 
ivory  (6).  The  vessels  were  guided  by  a 
rudder,  intended  probably  in  Prov.  xxiii.  34, 
and  certainly  in  Acts  xxvii.  40.  Large  ves- 
sels had  one  rudder  before  and  another 
behind;  sometimes  one  also  on  each  side. 
It  was  a  merchant  ship  or  vessel  of  burden 
on  board  of  which  Paul  sailed  to  Italy. 
Vessels  of  this  kind  were  larger  and  more 
capacious  than  ships  of  war.  They  were  also 
impelled  more  by  sails  than  by  oars,  which 
were  chiefly  employed  in  warlike  vessels. 
The  latter,  according  to  the  number  of  their 
barks  of  oars,  were  called  birtma,  (having 
two  banks  of  oars),  trirtwut  (three),  ctitn- 
oitfremts  (five).  On  the  prow  was  the  ship's 
sign  (Acts  xxviii.  11),  whenoe  the  vessel 
received  its  name  (see  i.  807).  Each  ship 
had  its  boat,  which  could  be  used  in  exigen- 
cies as  well  as  for  landing  (Acts  xxvii.  16, 
80,  32),  several  anchors  (29,  40),  also  a 
casting-line  for  soundings  (28).  What  is 
called  *  the  mainsail'  (40),  more  modern  in- 
terpreters make  the  topsail.  The  process  of 
nndergirding  the  ship  with  cables  (17),  to 
prevent  her  going  asunder,  is  often  men- 
tioned in  ancient  writers.  The  efforts  made 
with  a  view  to  preserve  the  vessel  in  which 
Paul  was,  are  described  with  correctness  and 
effect.  It  was  usual  first  to  lighten  the 
▼easel  by  throwing  the  luggage  overboard 


(19).  Efforts  were  made  to  gain  the  shore 
by  means  of  the  boat  (30).  When  the  danger 
became  imminent,  the  freight  was  sacrificed 
1.38).  In  case  of  shipwreck,  the  crew  tried 
to  save  themselves  on  broken  timbers  (44). 
'The  master'  (11)  was  the  steersman,  who 
was  under  the  control  of '  the  owner'  (comp. 
Jonah  i.  6).  On  account  of  the  stormy  wea- 
ther, it  was  only  in  summer  that  the  ancients, 
who  had  a  vivid  idea  of  the  perils  of  the 
ocean,  ventured  to  put  to  sea:  among  the 
Romans,  the  sea  was  opened  in  March  and 
closed  in  November.  Ships  which  in  the 
fall  of  the  year  were  under  sail,  sought  re- 
fuge in  some  neighbouring  harbour,  there 
to  pass  the  winter  (12).  Even  large  ships 
held  their  course  along  the  coast  (2),  and 
therefore  made  slow  progress.  When  they 
ventured  into  the  open  sea,  in  the  absence 
of  the  compass,  they  took  such  guidance  as 
they  could  from  remarkable  stars,  as  the 
Pleiades,  Orion,  and  the  Great  and  the  Little 
Bear. 

SHI8HAK,  a  king  of  Egypt,  with  whom 
Jeroboam  sought  refuge  against  Solomon 
(1  Kings  xi.  41).  In  the  fifth  year  of  the 
reign  of  Jeroboam  he,  with  a  large  army, 
invaded  Judah,  and,  after  he  had  captured 
many  strongholds,  plundered  the  temple  and 
the  royal  palace  at  Jerusalem  (xiv.  20,  20. 
2  Chron.  xii.  2—4,  9).  On  a  wall  of  the 
great  temple  of  Karnae  at  Thebes,  in  Egypt, 
are  the  exploits  of  this  monarch  set  forth. 

Confirmatory  of  the  Biblical  narrative 
that  speaks  of  Shishak's  invasion,  is  a  pic- 
ture, now  much  mutilated,  painted  on  the 


first  court  of  the  great  palace  of  Carnac  at 
Thebes,  where  Cham  poll  ion  recognised  the 
hieroglyphic  name  of  Shishak,  and  among 
others  the  figure,  a  part  of  which  is  above  • 
given.  The  hieroglyphics  connected  with 
it  signify  the  king  or  the  kingdom  of  the 
Jews,  and  names  are  given  in  hieroglyphics! 
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shields  of  places  in  Palestine  which  the 
victor  passed  through,  as  Bethhoron,  Megiddo, 
Mahanaim.  For  other  Palestinian  names 
more  recently  recognised,  see  the  excellent 
work,  Osburn's  'Ancient  Egypt.'  This  cut, 
however,  rests  on  the  authority  of  Bosellini 
(see  •  The  Antiquities  of  Egypt,'  London  Reli- 
gious Tract  Society,  p.  234).  The  headdress 
of  this  captive  is  purely  Egyptian,  but  he 
wears  the  beard,  in  obedience  to  Lev.  xix.  27. 
On  this  subject,  a  recent  French  visitor  at 
Thebes  remarks,  '  a  king  of  Egypt  carries 
eaptive  a  king  of  Judab,  and  this  historic 
page  of  the  Bible  is  found  written  on  a  wall 
of  Carnac'  Ampere  in  the  Rtvus  du  Deux 
Mondes,  Deo.  1847,  p.  1017. 

SHITTAH-TREE  —  SHITTIM-WOOD. 
See  Acacia. 

SHITTIM,  a  valley  in  the  land  of  the 
Moabites,  on  the  borders  of  Palestine,  on 
the  east  of  the  Jordan,  two  hours  and  a  half 
therefrom,  opposite  Jericho,  the  forty-sixth 
and  last  station  of  the  Israelites  in  their 
way  to  Canaan  (Numb.  xxv.  1;  xxxiii.  48, 
49.   Josh.  ii.  1 ;  iii.  1.   Micah  vi.  5). 

SHOES  (O.  schuhe),  or  covering  for  the 
feet,  among  the  ancient  Hebrews,  as  well  as 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  commonly  consisted, 
and  with  the  Arabs  consists  still,  of  wooden 
or  leathern  soles,  called  in  Greek  and  Latin 
sandals.  They  were  bound  to  the  sole  of 
the  foot  by  two  ties  (Gen.  xiv.  23.  Mark  i. 
17),  of  which  one  went  between  the  great 


and  the  next  toe,  and  the  other  first  round 
the  heel  and  then  over  the  top  of  the  foot, 
where  it  was  united  with  the  other  '  latebet' 


EGYPTIAN  SANDAL. 

These  sandals,  used  merely  in  walking,  were 
put  off  on  entering  the  tent  or  house,  being 
left  at  the  door  or  on  the  edge  of  the  apart- 
ment. The  unbinding  of  the  ties  and  re- 
moval of  the  sandal  was  from  old  time  the 
business  of  slaves.  The  newly-purchased 
sieve,  as  a  token  of  his  condition,  entered 
on  his  office  by  taking  off  his  master's  shoes 
and  bearing  them  for  some  space  after  him. 
In  consequence,  the  office  was  held  to  be  so 
low,  that  a  rabbinical  saying  bears — 'All 
that  a  slave  does  for  his  master  is  a  scholar 
to  do  for  bis  teacher,  save  untying  his  san- 
dals/ Hence  appears  how  high  was  the 
estimate  which  had  been  formed  of  Jesus  by 
John,  who  did  not  think  himself  worthy  to 
undo  and  bear  his  sandals — in  other  words, 
to  be  his  lowest  disciple  (Matt.  iii.  11. 
Mark  i.  7). 


amoq 


MAKING  SANDALS  (OBBUBN). 


The  sandals  of  the  female  sex  were  often 
decorated  and  costly  (Ezek.  xvi.  10.  Cant 
vii.  1).  Only  at  the  Paschal  Sapper  were 
the  Israelites  required  to  have  their  shoes  on 
(Exod.  xii.  11).  This  was  in  order  that  they 
might  appear  in  full  travelling  dress.  Gomp. 
Acts  xii  8.  Shoes  were  left  on  the  outside 
of  holy  places,  where  God  was  conceived  to 
be  present  (Exod.  iii.  0 ;  xix.  12.  Josh.  ix. 
15.  Acts  vii.  33 ) ;  and  according  to  Jewish 
tradition,  which  Scripture  does  not  contra- 
.  diet,  the  priests  performed  their  duties  bare- 
foot. In  deep  sorrow,  shoes  were  not  worn. 
(2  Sam.  xv.  3U.  Is.  xx.  2).  The  shoe  was 
removed  from  the  foot  of  him  who  refused 


to  act  the  part  of  the  goel  towards  a  widow 
(Deut  xxv.  9, 10).  This  was  a  token  that  a 
person  resigned  his  rights ;  for  what  a  man 
has  under  his  shoe  is  in  his  own  power. 
Though  sandals  were  convenient  in  the  hot 
clime  of  Palestine,  yet  could  they  not  pre- 
vent the  feet  from  being  soiled.  Hence  the 
necessity  for  the  repeated  washings  of  the 
feet  practised  among  the  Hebrews.  Shoe- 
makers are  mentioned  as  a  separate  trade 
in  the  Talmud.  In  the  view  next  given, 
taken  from  the  accurate  and  useful  work, 
•Ancient  Egypt,  her  Testimony  to  the  Truth 
of  the  Bible,'  byW.Osburn  (London,  1846) 
you  see    Egyptians  preparing   the   leather 
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from  iking,  and  catting  it  into  sandals  tnd 
other  useful  Articles.  Comp.  2  Kings  i.  & 
Matt.  iiL  4.  ^^ 


The  superior  of  the  convent  it  Mount 
Sinai  presented  Bobinson  with  s  pair  of 
the  sandals  usually  worn  by  the  Bedouins 


of  the  peninsula.  They  were  made  of  the 
thick  akin  of  a  fish  which  is  caught  in  the 
Bed  sea.  The  fish  is  a  species  of  halicore. 
The  akin  is  clumsy  and  coarse,  and  might 
answer  very  well  for  the  external  covering 
of  the  tabernacle  which  was  constructed  at 
Sinai,  translated,  without  sufficient  reason, 
•  badgers'  skins  (Exod.  xxv.  5),  but  would 
hardly  seem  a  fitting  material  for  the  orna- 
mental sandals  belonging  to  the  costly  attire 


of  high-bom-dames  in  Palestine,  described 
by  the  prophet  Esekiel  (xvi.  10). 

The  following  outs  exhibit  a  specimen  of 
the  shoes  (gbiseh)  now  worn  by  mountaineers 
in  Persia— the  Shyats.  They  are  knitted 
cotton  sandals,  with  broad  leather  soles  to 
them,  rising  in  front  like  the  point  of  a 
skate,  to  preserve  the  toes  from  the  rugged- 
ness  of  the  mountain  paths. 


SHRINES.    See  Diaha  (Vol.  i.  p.  504). 

8HUR,  a  chain  of  mountains  running 
north  and  south,  a  little  east  of  the  longitude 
of  Suez,  before  Egypt,  forming  a  wilderness 
(Gen.  xvi.  7),  at  the  south-western  extremity 
of  the  plain  of  Paran  (xiv.  6) 

SHUSHAN  (H.  lily),  the  metropolis  of 
the  country  called  8nsiana,  and  the  winter 
residence  of  the  Persian  kings  (Neh.  i.  1), 
on  the  Ulai  or  Choaspes  (Dan.  viii.  2),  was 
above  one  hundred  stadia  in  circumference. 
Having  no  walls,  it  was  defended  by  a  cita- 
del, to  which  belonged  a  splendid  palace, 
spacious  gardens,  orchards,  &c.,  where  Aha- 
•uerus  gave  to  his  nobles  sumptuous  enter- 
tainments (Esther  i.  8,  6).  To  this  place 
the  history  of  Esther  is  attached  (ii).  Many 
Jews  dwelt  there  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom  (iv.  8,  16 ;  ix.  18,  19),  of  which 
Daniel  was  grand  visier  (vi  1*3).     At 


Schuster,  which  represents  the  ancient  Shu- 
shan  or  Susa,  what  is  called  Daniel's  tomb 
is  still  to  be  seen.  The  building  is  of  mo- 
dern architecture,  and  has  nothing  to  carry 
the  mind  back  to  remote  ages  except  some 
fragments  of  marble  pillars.  In  the  interior 
of  a  four-cornered  cell  stands  the  coffin,  a 
high  box  of  a  dark  sort  of  wood,  surrounded 
by  a  railing.  Hanging  up  against  the  grating 
are  several  boards,  with  Arabic  quotations 
from  the  Koran,  which  the  devout  Mussul- 
mans press  to  their  lips  as  they  pass  round 
the  coffin.  In  the  recess  of  the  window  is  an 
aerolite,  held,  when  pressed  to  the  heart,  to 
be  propitious  to  mothers  who  wish  for  a  nu- 
merous family.  Beneath  the  apartment  con- 
taining the  tomb  is  a  vault,  said  to  represent 
the  den  of  lions  into  which  Daniel  was  cast 
(Dan.  vi.  16).  The  western  wall  of  the  edi- 
fice is  close  to  the  left  shore  of  the  Shapnr 
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river,    the   Ulai    of    Scripture.      Compare 
▼iii.  2. 

SIDON,  a  city  of  Phoenicia  (Gen.  i.  1ft), 
lying  in  a  narrow  plain  on  the  margin  of  the 
Mediterranean  (Luke  vi.  17),  with  a  good 
harbour  (Acts  xxvii.  8),  had  acquired  as 
early  as  the  days  of  Joshua  the  designation 
of  'Great  Sidon'  (Josh,  xi  8). 

8idon  is  the  most  ancient  city  of  Phoeni- 
cia. Mention  is  made  of  it  in  the  Penta- 
teuch aud  in  Homer.  It  was  assigned  to  the 
tribe  of  Asher  in  the  division  of  the  land  by 
Joshua,  but  was  never  subdued  by  the  Is- 
raelites (comp.  Judges  x.  12).  For  wealth, 
commerce,  luxury,  power,  and  vice,  it  was 
unequalled  in  the  Levant  (Is.  xxiii.  2.  Ezek. 
xxvii.  8.  1  Kings  v.  0),  until  Tyre  outstrip- 
ped and  Shalmaneser  conquered  it.  Thence 
it  passed  successively  under  the  rule  of  the 
Persiaus,  Macedonians,  Syrians,  Egyptians, 
Romans,  Arabs,  and  Crusaders.  It  was  an 
opulent  city  at  the  time  when  Christ  visited 
its  territory.  It  sent  a  bishop  to  the  Council 
of  Nice  in  32ft.  Its  destruction  was  accom- 
plished by  Melek  Adel,  the  brother  of  Sala- 
din,  in  1107,  from  which  it  only  partially 
recovered  at  intervals,  to  be  as  often  de- 
stroyed. At  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  Fakreddin  restored  it  to  con- 
siderable importance,  and  made  it  the  sea- 
port of  Damascus,  whence  it  is  distant  only 
three  days'  journey.  After  this  it  became 
almost  a  colony  of  the  French.  They  were 
driven  out  by  Djezza  Pasha  in  1791.  Since 
then,  European  vessels  seldom  approach  its 
dangerous  coast. 

Modern  Sidon  is  irregularly  built,  has  nar- 
row streets,  varied  by  bazaars,  caf6s,  and  sta- 
bles. It  is  called  Saida  in  the  language  of 
the  country.  Its  inhabitants  are  about  7000, 
the  greater  number  of  whom  are  Moslems, 
the  remainder  Jews,  Maronites,  and  Greek 
Christians.  The  principal  trade,  consisting 
of  silk,  cotton,  and  nutgalls,  has  of  late  been 
transferred  to  Beyrout 

Lord  Nugent  thus  speaks  of  Sidon  and  its 
viciuily: — 'We  encamped  that  evening  on 
the  shore,  about  half  a  mile  to  the  north- 
ward of  the  town.  It  was  a  lovely  spot.  A 
soft  breeze  was  blowing  from  the  land  side, 
and  perfumed  the  whole  air  among  our  tents 
with  the  fragrance  of  the  orange-trees  over 
which  it  came  to  us.  We  were  under  the 
shelter  of  a  bank  topped  by  a  line  of  hedge 
of  the  prickly  pear,  and  over  this  the  heads 
of  the  orange-trees  and  pomegranates  formed 
a  canopy  of  bloom  and  fragrance.  The  waves 
poured  in  high  and  hollow  on  the  gently- 
sloping  beach  within  fifty  yards  in  front  of 
us,  from  the  Mediterranean,  whose  distant 
waters  of  dark  blue  were  tinged,  as  they  ap- 
proached the  horizon,  with  all  the  rich  blend- 
ing colours  of  the  glowing  sunset  Sidon, 
on  the  point  of  the  head-land  that  snrrouuded 
the  bay  upon  our  left,  with  its  arched  pier, 
its  square  towers  and  houseB,  and  the  grace- 


ful minaret  of  its  principal  mosque,  stood 
out  dark  against  a  sky  of  bright  flame.' 

SIHOB  (H.  black),  in  Is.  xxiii.  3,  and  Jer. 
ii.  18,  is,  in  Winer's  opinion,  the  Nile  (called 
*  the  black  river*  by  the  Greeks),  which,  with 
less  reason,  he  finds  also  in  Joshua  xiii.  8. 
1  Chron.  xiii.  ft.  Gen.  xv.  18  mentions  the 
river  of  Egypt  as  one  boundary  of  the  pro- 
mised land,  the  Euphrates  being  the  other. 
As  in  Exod.  viil  6,  'the  waters  of  Egypt' 
denotes  the  Nile,  so  does  the  Nile  seem  to 
be  intended  by  the  analogous  phrase,  «  the 
river  of  Egypt.'  If  it  be  objected  that  the 
territories  of  Israel  never  extended  so  far  as 
the  Nile,  it  may  be  said  in  reply  that,  in  a 
▼ague  and  general  manner,  the  Nile  may,  in 
opposition  to  the  Euphrates,  be  put  as  the 
south-western  limit  of  Palestine,  because 
between  that  country  and  Egypt  lay  no  other 
natural  boundary  nor  any  other  distinct  peo- 
ple (see  Vol.  i.  p.  2ftl). 

Sihor  has  by  some  been  identified  with  what 
Shaw  terms 'a  supposed  river  at  Rhinocorura/ 
The  existence  of  such  a  river  Lord  Nugent 
denies.  He  approached  Palestine  by  el- 
Arish,  across  the  wady  of  the  same  name. 
In  doing  so,  he  passed  a  small  sandy  valley. 
This,  however,  according  to  Nugent,  can  at 
no  time  have  been  the  course  of  any  stream, 
for  he  found  no  channel  traceable  in  the 
sand,  but  a  continuous  line  of  bank  running 
across  the  valley,  effectually  barring,  in  every 
season,  all  outlet  to  the  sea.  '  D'Anville  and 
Norden,  whose  accuracy  may  generally  be 
trusted,  have  avoided  this  error.'  'Sir  W. 
Drummond's  map/  Nugent  adds,  '  is  one  of 
the  very  few  which  do  not  commit  the  error 
of  making  a  river  fall  into  the  Mediterra- 
nean, close  to  the  south  of  el-Arish.'  Agree- 
ing with  D'Anville,  Nugent  finds  the  Sihor, 
which  he  identifies  with  the  F lumen  JEgyptia- 
cum  ('River  of  Egypt')  of  the  Romans,  in 
Wady  Gaza,  which  he  describes  as  the  dry 
channel  of  a  river,  with  small  pools  of 
muddy  water  and  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
bridge.  The  position  of  the  F lumen  JEgyp- 
tiacum  has  always  been  a  contested  point 
which  can  now  hardly  be  settled.  The  name 
may  at  different  periods  have  been  given  to 
more  than  one  river. 

SILAS,  or  SYLVAN  US  (the  former  in  the 
Acts,  the  latter  in  Paul's  writings), is  the  name 
of  a  faithful  fellow-labourer  of  the  apostle  to 
the  Gentiles.  Silas  first  appears  as  a  chief 
member  of  the  Christian  church  in  Jerusa- 
lem, by  whom  he  is  sent  to  Antioch,  to  carry 
thither  the  decree  of  the  apostolic  council 
(Acts  xv.  22,  27).  After  remaining  some 
time  in  the  latter  oity,  teaching  the  gospel 
(32,  34),  he  accompanied  Paul  in  his  se- 
cond journey  (40),  but  was  left  behind  at 
Berea  (xvii.  1,  4, 10),  and  joined  Paul  again 
at  Corinth  (1ft;  xviii.  ft),  where  he  laboured 
for  the  furtherance  of  the  gospel  (2  Cor.  i. 
19).  *  Silvan  us,  a  faithful  brother,  is  men- 
tioned in  1  Pet.  v.  12.  Whether  or  not  this  is 
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the  same  person  with  the  Silas  of  the  Book 
of  Acts,  remains  undetermined  for  want  of 
data.  Tradition  makes  Silas  bishop  of  Co- 
rinth, but  distinguishes  him  from  Sylvanus, 
first  bishop  of  Thessalonica. 

SILENCE  (  L.),  the,  in  heaven,  mentioned 
in  Rev.  viii.  13,  has  reference  to  the  quiet 
in  which  the  people  prayed  without,  while 
the  priests  burnt  incense  within,  the  temple 
(Luke  L  0, 10).  Among  the  ancient  heathen, 
silence  was  observed  during  offerings  and 
other  religious  ceremonies.  Silenoe  also 
prevails  at  the  elevation  of  the  host  in  Ca- 
tholic worship. 

SILK,  from  the  Oriental  serih,  with  the 
common  substitution  of  /  for  r,  is  probably 
not  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  (see 
Vol.  i.  p.  373).  After  a  full  examination, 
Braunius  (De  Vestitu  Heb.Sacerdot.  i.8,8)  de- 
cides that  silk  was  unknown  to  the  Hebrews 
in  ancient  times.  Silk,  serikon,  occurs  but 
once  in  the  New  Testament  (Rev.  xviii.  12), 
where  it  is  found  in  a  curious  enumeration 
of  all  the  most  valuable  articles  of  foreign 
traffic. 

Dr.  Ure  has,  by  microscopic  researches, 
been  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  filaments 
of  flax  have  a  glassy  lustre  and  a  cylindrical 
form,  very  rarely  flattened;  while  the  fila- 
ments of  cotton  are  almost  never  true  cylin- 
ders, but  are  more  or  less  flattened  and  tor- 
tuous. Mummy-cloth,  tried  by  these  crite- 
ria, appears  to  be  composed,  both  in  its  warp 
and  woof-yarns,  of  flax,  and  not  of  cotton. 
As  such  is  it  regarded  by  Wilkinson.  Mr. 
Yates  adds,  'Whilst  I  am  satisfied  that  the 
cloth  used  to  envelope  the  mummies  is  al- 
most universally  linen,  I  think  it  possible 
that  cotton  cloth  may  have  been  used  also. 
We  know  that  such  cloth  was  imported  into 
Egypt  from  India'  (Textrinum  Antiquorum, 
p.  263).  From  its  use  for  the  mummies, 
flax,  it  may  be  inferred,  was  applied  in  Egypt 
to  all  the  purposes  of  ordinary  life.  Comp. 
Is.  xix.  9. 

The  earliest  mention  of  flax  by  any  author 
is  found  in  Exod.  ix.  31.  From  Josh.  ii.  6, 
we  have  evidence  that  flax  was  cultivated  in 
Palestine,  near  the  Jordan.  Hosea  (ii.  6,  0) 
mentions  wool  and  flax  as  the  two  chief  arti- 
cles of  clothing  for  the  Jews  in  his  time. 
Flax  was  also  used  for  making  cords  (Judg. 
xv.  xvi.),  for  the  wicks  of  lamps  (Is.  xlii.  3 ; 
xliii.  17),  and  for  a  measuring-line  (Ezekiel 
xl.  3).  Eccles.  xl.  4  represents  poor  persons 
as  clothed  in  coarse  linen,  meaning,  proba- 
bly, flax  dressed  and  spun,  without  having 
been  steeped.  In  Rev.  xv.  6,  the  seven  an- 
gels come  out  of  the  temple  clothed  'in  pure 
and  white  linen.'  This  is  to  be  explained 
from  the  use  of  linen  for  the  temple-service 
among  the  Egyptians  and  the  Jews  (Ezek. 
xliv.  17,  18).  Bystot,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Yates,  denotes  the  plant  from  which  linen 
cloth  was  made.    Shesh,  he  says,  *  aceording 


to  the  Hebrew  rabbis,  was  a  kind  of  flax  that 
grew  in  Egypt  only,  and  was  of  the  finest 
quality.'  Boott  he  regards  as  originally  a 
Hebrew  term,  equivalent  to  $h$tk.  Linen  is 
mentioned  on  three  occasions  in  the  New 
Testament  (Mark  xiv.  61,  62),  the  entomb- 
ment of  Christ  (Matthew  xxvii.  69),  and 
the  sheet  let  down  from  heaven  (Aots  x. 
11). 

8ILOAM,  THE  POOL  OF.  See  Vol.  i. 
p.  317;  ii.  p.  86. 

SIMEON  (H.  the  hearer),  the  second  son 
of  the  patriarch  Jacob  by  Leah  (Gen.  xxix. 
33),  inflicted,  in  conjunction  with  his  bro- 
ther Levi,  a  sanguinary  punishment  on  the 
Shechemites  (xxxiv.  1,  2, 13,  teq.) ;  on  which 
account  his  father,  when  dying,  threatened 
him  with  the  wrath  of  Heaven  (xlix.  7).  He 
was  the  father  of  six  sons  (xlvL  10),  and  the 
progenitor  of 

Simeon,  the  tribe  of,  which  one  year  after 
the  exodus  numbered  69,300  men  '  able  to 
go  forth  to  war*  (Numbers  i.  22),  but  at  the 
second  numbering  had  fallen  away  to  22,000 
(xxvi.  12—14).  In  the  allotment  of  the 
land,  Simeon's  inheritance  fell  within  that 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Josh.  xix.  1 ;  comp. 
Gen.  xlix.  7),  consisting  of  nineteen  cities 
lying  in  different  parts.  Of  these,  Beersheba 
(1  Kings  xix.  3)  and  Ziklag  (1  8am.  xxvii. 
6)  appear  as  having  afterwards  belonged  to 
Judah.  Going  beyond  their  allotted  terri- 
tory, a  party  of  Simeonites  conquered  a  dis- 
trict of  Mount  Seir  (1  Ohron.  iv.  42,  43). 
They  assisted  Judah  in  subduing  the  Ga- 
saanites  (Judg.  i.8),  took  the  side  of  David 
against  Saul  (1  Chronicles  xii.  26),  and  re- 
mained faithful  to  the  house  of  the  former 
(1  Samuel  xxx.  27,  30 ;  comp.  Josh.  xix.  1, 
fey.).  Josiah  purged  8imeon,  with  other 
tribes,  from  idolatry  (2  Chron.  xxxiv.  1,  0; 
compare  xv.  9).  Simeon  is  mentioned  as  a 
distinct  tribe  in  Ezek.  xlviii.  24.  Apoc.  vii.  7. 

SIMILITUDE  (L.«mi/u,  'like')  signifies 
'  likeness,'  or  '  resemblance '  (Numb.  xii.  8. 
Dent  iv.  12, 16, 16.  James  iii.  9). 

SIMON,  I.,  with  the  surname  of  Peter 
(Cephas),  an  apostle.     See  Pxtbb. 

IL  Simon,  sumamed  Zelotet  (the  Zealot) 
by  Luke  (Luke  vi.  16) ;  by  the  other  evan- 
glists,  Cananitet  (the  Canaanite,  Matt.  x.  4. 
Mark  iii.  18),  one  of  the  twelve  apostles, 
who,  after  the  resurrection,  is  found  with  the 
rest  in  Jerusalem  (Acts  i.  13).  Of  his  sub* 
sequent  history  nothing  certain  is  known,  a 
fact  which  suffioes  to  show  how  very  defec- 
tive is  the  record  of  events  that  has  been 
preserved.  According  to  some,  he  was  the 
tame  with 

III.  Simon,  the  brother  of  James,  Joses, 
and  Judas,  and  relation  of  Jesus  (Matt  xiii. 
66.  Mark  vL  3),  whom  tradition  makes,  as 
bishop  of  Jerusalem,  to  have  succeeded  (A.D. 
62)  his  brother  James.  He  is  said  to  have 
gone  with  the  Christians  of  Jerusalem  to 
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Fella,  when  that  metropolis  fell  before  the 
Boman  arms. 


SIMOH   ZELOTX8. 

IV.  Simon  the  leper,  in  whose  house  Jesus, 
shortly  before  his  death,  was  anointed  by  a 
woman  (Matt.  xxvi.  6,  teq.  Mark  xiv.  8,  teq.) ; 
an  event  which,  notwithstanding  some  slight 
discrepancy,  appears  to  be  the  same  as  that 
more  fully  recorded  by  John  (xii.  1,  teq.). 
Tradition  makes  Simon  the  leper  to  have 
been  father  of  Lazarus.  He  has  also  been 
identified  with 

V.  Simon  the  Pharitee,  who  entertained 
Jesus,  on  which  occasion  our  Lord  was 
anointed  (Luke  vii.  86—47). 

VI.  Simon  of  Cyrene,  who  was  compelled 
to  bear  the  cross  of  Christ  (Matt,  xzrii.  82; 
eomp.  Acts  ii.  10;  vi.  9).  Mark  (xv.  21), 
with  his  usual  particularity,  describes  him 
as  •  father  of  Alexander  and  Bufus,'  per- 
sons who  doubtless  he  was  aware  were  well 
known  to  his  readers.  The  description 
shows  that  the  gospel  was  written  by  one 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  Christian 
church,  and  before  the  second  generation 
had  departed  to  their  rest;  since  to  make  a 
person  known,  the  names  of  his  sons  are 
mentioned. 

VII.  Simon  the  magician,  baptised  at  Sa- 
maria by  Philip  (Acts  viii.  0,  teq.).  How 
little  he  understood  the  gospel  after  his  bap- 
tism, appears  from  his  offering  money  for 
the  powers  exerted  by  Peter,  which  he  seems 
to  have  valued  because  surpassing  his  own 
in  wonderful  effects.  Tradition  represents 
him  as  haying  after  this  event  continued  his 


opposition  to  the  gospel,  and  as  having  beta 
finally  defeated  by  Peter. 

Simon  was  one  of  a  widely-spread  ciass 
of  persons  who,  in  the  first  century  of  our 
era,  aided  by  unusual  knowledge  in  physi- 
cal and  medical  subjects,  created  for  them- 
selves, as  wonder-workers,  great  reverence 
among  the  people  by  means  of  magic  and 
imposture.  Their  chief  aim  was  to  encou- 
rage the  conviction  that  by  their  commerce 
with  beings  of  a  superior  order— demons, 
spirits,  etc.— they  had  the  power  of  healing 
the  sick  by  a  word,  or,  by  acquaintance  with 
the  influences  of  the  stars,  could  predict  to 
men  what  was  about  to  befal  them.  Many 
Boman  writers  of  the  time  make  mention  of 
these  cheats  under  the  names  of  Magi,  Astro- 
logers, Mathematicians,  Chaldmana,  En- 
chanters. In  Bome  they  swarmed ;  though 
often  expelled,  they  were  always  there. 
Equally  common  was  the  practice  of  magic 
among  the  Jews.  If  we  may  believe  the 
Talmud,  four-and-twenty  of  the  eehool  of 
rabbi  Juda  were  put  to  death  for  magical 
practices ;  and  he  who  aspired  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Sanhedrim,  was  required  to  pos- 
sess an  acquaintance  with  the  subject,  in 
order  to  be  able  to  judge  whether  accused 
persons  had  committed  the  capital  offence 
(Deut  xviii  10).  Many  of  the  rabbins  are 
said  to  have  made  so  much  proficiency,  that 
they  surpassed  those  who  traded  in  these 
black  arts.  Josephus  (Antiq.  zx.  7,  2) 
mentions  a  Jew  of  the  isle  of  Cyprus,  by 
name  Simon,  a  magician  and  intimate  friend 
of  the  Boman  procurator,  Felix.  If,  as  ap- 
pears very  probable,  this  is  the  same  person 
that  we  find  in  the  book  of  Acts, we  have  here  a 
striking  accordance  between  the  two  historians. 

SIN  (H.)  was  called  in  later  days  Pen- 
tium, a  word  signifying  (as  does  the  Ara- 
maio  Sin),  '  mud/  referenoe  being  made  to 
the  moist  sandy  soil  of  the  place,  as  lying  at 
the  mouth  of  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Nile, 
which  was  hence  called  Ostium  Pelutiaeum. 
Sin  was  the  northern  limit  of  Egypt  towards 
Palestine,  and  was,  therefore,  its  eastern  key 
(Ezek.  xxx.  15, 16).  Here  was  anciently  a 
bishop's  see.  The  place,  which  now  lies  in 
ruins,  is  called  by  the  Arabs  Thine,  of  simi- 
lar import  with  Sin. 

SIN  (T.  G.  tmnde)  —  considered  as  the 
transgression  of  law  (1  John  iii.  4 ;  the  words 
in  the  original  are  striking  in  their  form  as 
well  as  their  substance,  being  imperfectly 
represented  by  ' sin  is  law-breaking'),  or, 
according  to  the  etymology  of  its  Greek 
representative,  amartia,  *  a  missing,'  a  fail- 
ure, a  deviation,  that  is,  from  some  object 
or  standard  set  up  by  authority — exhibits 
men's  misconduct  not  as  do  the  moralist  and 
the  philosopher,  as  a  mistake  of  the  intellect; 
but  as  wilful  disobedience  to  and  falling 
away  from  God ;  and  as  suoh,  the  inevita- 
ble and  ceaseless  source  of  disorder,  wretch- 
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•dness,  and  rain.  From  this  view,  which 
pervades  the  whole  Bible,  sin  appears  as  a 
result  of  an  evil  will  and  a  bad  heart  As 
corrupt  affections  produce  sin  and  misery, 
so  does  the  Scripture  aim  to  purify  the  soul, 
to  subdue  and  conciliate  the  will,  and  so 
bring  man  to  God.  This  scriptural  view  of 
man's  natural  condition  in  regard  to  God 
(Bom.  iii.  9 ;  v.  12)  is  essentially  connected 
with  the  great  remedy  provided  of  God  in 
Christ  (1  Cor.  xv.  8.  2  Cor.  v.  21.  Gal.  i. 
4.  Ephes.  ii.  1.  Colos.  i.  14.  Heb.  ii.  17). 
Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  the  view  which 
revelation  gives,  fact  and  reason  combine  in 
illustrating  and  approving. 

In  the  words,  *  Who  did  sin,  this  man  or 
his  parents,  that  he  was  born  blind?'  we 
find  a  trace  existing  among  the  Jewish  po- 
pulace of  the  doctrine  of  the  Egyptians 
respecting  the  pre-existenoe  and  transmigra- 
tion of  souls ;  according  to  whioh,  men  are 
punished  in  this  life  for  sins  committed  in 
a  prior  state  of  existence.  In  the  case  of 
the  man  born  blind  (John  ix.  2),  it  is  not 
clear  whether  the  questioners  held  him  to 
have  previously  lived  as  a  man,  or,  agree- 
ably to  Plato's  notion,  as  one  of  a  superior 
order  of  beings. 

The  Hindoos  believe  that  most  of  the  mis- 
fortunes that  befal  them  ensue  from  the  sins 
of  a  former  existence,  and  at  the  moment 
of  pain  they  not  seldom  break  forth  in 
expressions  like  these — *  Oh !  bow  many  sins 
must  I  have  committed  in  my  former  life, 
to  be  punished  in  this  manner !'  '  I  suffer 
now  far  the  sins  of  a  former  life ;  and  the 
sins  I  now  do,  load  me  with  wretchedness  in 
the  life  to  oome.  My  sufferings  have  no  end.' 

SINAI.     See  Ababxx  and  Wavdbb. 

SINCERE  (L.  sine,  'without,'  and  ctra, 
1  wax ;'  that  is,  '  being  without  covering '  or 
concealment,  open,  transparent)  persons  are 
such  as  appear  what  they  are,  and  are  what 
they  appear.  The  term  stands  in  Ephes.  iv. 
16  (marg.)  for  a  word  which  means  to  *  be 
true'  or  '  act  truthfully,' '  speaking  the  truth 


in  love.'  In  1  Pet  ii.  2,  it  stands  for  a  word, 
mdcios,  which  properly  signifies  •  free  from 
fraud,'  *  unadulterate,'  having  no  foreign  ad- 
mixture, '  pure  milk.' 

8ISEBA.    See  Dbbobah  and  Jabib. 

8IT  (T.)  stands  for  different  words,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  action  described. 
Matthew  was,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
term,  sitting  (kathemai)  at  the  receipt  of 
custom  (Matt  ix.  0).  So  Jesus  in  teaching 
sat  by  the  sea-side  (xiii  1) ;  but  'to  sit  at 
meat*  is  in  the  original  to  '  lie  up '  (anakei- 
mat,  Matt  ix.  10;  xxvi.  7, 20), '  to  lie  down' 
(Mark  ii.  15;  xiv.  8;  comp.  'lay'  in  i.  80; 
ii.  4),  or  '  to  recline'  (Luke  xxiv.  80;  comp. 
ix.  14 ;  xiv.  8).  The  passage  in  Luke  ix.  14 
shows  that  the  reclining  was  not  necessarily 
on  couches  or  sofas.    See  Dibt. 

In  the  most  ancient  times,  people  literally 
'  sat  at  meat'  Sitting  is  customary  in  Homer. 
It  was  so  among  the  Egyptians.  The  Ro- 
mans practised  it  till  towards  the  end  of  the 
second  Punic  war,  when  they  began  to  re- 
cline. The  table  for  the  purpose  of  reclin- 
ing at  meat  consisted  of  three  parts,  whence 
the  Bom  an  name  triclinium.  One  of  these 
stood  cross-wise,  to  each  end  of  which  was 
joined  a  table  at  right  angles,  leaving  an 
open  space  in  the  midst  where  the  servants 
could  easily  supply  the  whole  triclinium. 
Along  the  sides  were  placed  sofas,  at  each 
table  one  (clinium),  having  at  the  end  a 
footstool,  by  which  the  guests  were  sided  in 
placing  themselves  erect  on  the  floor.  These 
sofas  consisted  of  wooden  bottoms  or  frames, 
which  were  sometimes  richly  decorated,  and 
on  the  top  of  whioh  were  placed  mattresses 
or  cushions.  Each  guest  supported  himself 
on  his  left  elbow  or  arm,  using  only  his  right 
hand  in  eating.  The  feet  lay  towards  the 
outside  of  the  oouch  or  sofa,  and  might, 
therefore,  more  easily  than  other  parts  of 
the  body,  be  touched  by  persons  approaching 
or  passing  by  (Luke  vii.  86,  teq.).  Hence  is 
explained  the  manner  in  which,  as  seen  in 
this  view,  taken  from  an  etching  of  Subleyra's 
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picture  in  the  Louvre,  the  woman  kissed 
our  Saviour's  feet  (38).  This  was  a  token 
of  respeot  not  unusual  among  the  Jews. 
g  When  rabbi  Jonathan  and  rabbi  Jannai,'  it 
is  said  in  the  Talmud,  '  once  sat  near  each 
other,  there  came  a  man  and  kissed  the  feet 
of  the  former.'  Among  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
maus  also  was  kissing  of  the  feet  a  mark  of 
welcome  and  courtesy. 

From  the  original  term  for  'furnished' 
(Markxiv.  15),  which  signifies  'covered  with 
carpets/  that  is,  here,  cushioned,  or  'laid 
with  couches,'  it  appears  probable  that  our 
Lord  reclined  while  he  ate  the  last  supper. 
The  room  in  question  had  been  made  ready 
for  celebrating  the  Passover. 

The  same  conclusion  may  be  drawn  from 
Matt.  xxvi.  20,  'he  reclined'  (in  the  origi* 
nal).  It  has  been  thought  that  in  so  doing 
he  had  special  regard  to  the  custom  of  re- 
clining while  the  Paschal  supper  was  eaten, 
in  accordance  with  the  saying,  '  The  poorest 
man  in  Israel  roust  not  eat  the  Passover 
otherwise  than  reclining.'  A  Jewish  writer 
says,  '  We  must  eat  the  Passover  reclining, 
u  kings  and  men  of  note  are  wont  to  take 
their  food,  since  this  is  a  mark  of  freedom.' 
There  may  be  in  this  a  reference  on  the 
part  of  the  subjugated  Jews  to  the  usage  of 
their  Roman  masters.  No  occasion  could 
be  more  suitable  for  observing  any  token  of 
liberty  than  that  feast  which  commemorated 
the  redemption  of  Israel  from  Egyptian 
bondage.     Comp.  Exod.  xii.  II,  teq. 

The  injunction  given  by  Jesus  not  to  take 
the  highest  seats  (Luke  xiv.  8)  may  receive 
illustration  from  the  ensuing  anecdote:  'To- 
wards evening,  the  oldest  son  of  the  consul 
(of  St  John  d'Acre)  conducted  me  into  the 
nuptial  house  of  a  distinguished  Greek  whose 
father  was  a  churi  (priest),  and  whose  bro- 
ther was  secretary  to  the  governor  of  Gali- 
lee. All  the  invited  guests  assembled  indis- 
criminately in  a  saloon,  which  was  soon  en- 
tered by  a  master  of  the  ceremonies,  when 
some  were  conducted  towards  the  upper, 
some  towards  the  lower  part ;  and  two  who 
had  taken  their  seat  above,  were  obliged  to 
remove  to  an  inferior  place'  (Rosenm  tiller, 
Morgenl.,  v.  190). 

The  Jewish  teachers,  or  rabbins,  sat  while 
they  taught,  as  thus  described  by  Maimo- 
nides:  'The  teacher  sits  above,  or  on  an 
elevated  platform.  The  scholars  sit  before 
him  in  a  circle,  so  that  they  can  all  see  their 
master  and  hear  his  words.  In  former  times, 
it  was  customary  for  teachers  to  sit,  and 
scholars  to  stand;  but  before  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  second  temple,  all  teachers  gave 
their  instructions  while  seated.'  Comp.  Matt 
t.  1.   Lukeii.48;Y.  17. 

SLEEP  (G.  tchlaf)  is  taken  by  Orientals 
not  only  at  night,  but  during  the  burning 
heat  of  mid-day,  which  unfits  men  for  ex- 
ertion (3  Sam.  iv.  6).  Sleep  is  employed  in 
the  Scriptures  as  an  image  of  death  (Deu- 


taxonomy  xxxi  10.    1  Kings  ii.  10.    John 
xi.ll). 

Sleeping  in  the  open  air  in  Palestine  dur- 
ing the  finer  months  is  not  attended  with 
danger.  'He,'  says  8chubert  (iii.  183), 'who 
in  such  a  season  sleeps  in  this  land  under 
the  open  sky,  will  awake  in  the  morning  win 
twofold  strength  ;  for  the  refreshing  dew, 
filled  with  the  odours  of  blooming  plants, 
moistens  his  head  and  face.'  Again  (163): 
'  Passing  the  night  in  the  open  sir  has 
gained  so  great  an  attraction  for  os,  that  we 
could  not  resolve  to  enter  the  hamlet,  but 
chose  for  our  resting-place  the  shelter  of  an 
old  fig-tree  that  was  near  a  thicket  through 
which  ran  a  email  brook.' 

SMYRNA,  a  large  and  opulent  com- 
mercial town  in  Ionia,  lying  820  stadia  to 
the  north-west  of  Epbesus,  was,  in  the  time 
of  the  early  Roman  empire,  one  of  the  finest 
cities  in  Asia.  Here  at  a  very  early  period 
was  formed  a  Christian  church  (Apoe.  i  11 J 
ii.  8).  Its  first  bishop  is  said  to  have  been 
Polycarp,  a  pupil  of  John  the  Evangelist 
The  modern  Smyrna  (Ismir),  with  a  popu- 
lation of  above  120,000,  is  the  centre  of  the 
Levantine  trade. 

SODOM  (H.  their  time),  the  moat  emi- 
nent of  the  five  cities,  Pentapolis,  of  the 
plain  of  Siddim,  was  the  residence  of  Lot 
(Gen.  x.  10 ;  xiiL  xiv.  etc.).  See  Gomobbab 
and  Sea,  Dead. 

SOLOMON  (H.  peace ;  A.  M.  4644,  A.  0. 
1004,  V.  1010),  the  son  of  David  by  Bath- 
sheba,  was  born  at  Jerusalem,  and,  succeed- 
ing his  father,  reigned  over  Israel  for  a  period 
of  forty  years,  that  is  from  1015  to  97ft  A.  0. 
From  his  infanoy,  Solomon  seems  to  have 
possessed  peculiar  attractions,  which,  draw- 
ing on  him  the  favour  of  God  and  men, 
caused  him  to  receive  the  characteristie 
name  of  Jedidiah  ('  beloved  of  Jehovah ').  In 
his  youth  he  may  have  been  taken  under  the 
care  of  the  prophet  Nathan  (2  Sam.  xii  84, 
20).  The  process  pursued  in  his  education, 
and  the  details  of  Solomon's  early  life,  are 
left  without  a  record.  We  may,  however, 
infer  from  the  result,  that  he  received  a 
careful  training  in  the  best  culture  of  the 
day,  apart  from  the  turmoil  and  corruptions 
of  public  life.  To  this  education  was  he 
indebted  for  his  extensive  knowledge  and 
'  largeness  of  heart,'  which  caused  him  to 
be  renowned  throughout  the  East  (1  Kings 
iv.  29,  teq.).  Intended,  by  an  appointment 
which  disregarded  the  rights  of  primogeni- 
ture, to  be  his  father's  successor,  Solomon 
yet  took  no  steps  for  securing  the  orowa; 
but  for  the  sake  of  peace  placed,  during 
David's  life-time,  on  the  royal  seat,  he  no 
sooner  found  himself  a  king  than  he  began 
to  strengthen  his  position  by  putting  to 
death  his  half-brother  Adatujah,  who  had 
already  made  pretensions  to  the  sceptre,  and 
others  who  were  regarded  at  court  with  fast 
or  suspicion.    Entering  into  possession  at 
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the  numerous  advantages  which  accrued  from 
the  long,  enterprising,  and  energetic  reign  of 
hie  father,  Solomon,  in  the  enjoyment  of  peace, 
held  dominion  from  the  Mediterranean  to 
the  Euphrates.  He  probably  feared  that 
his  splendour  should  arouse  the  jealousy  of 
powerful  neighbours,  and  therefore  formed 
a  matrimonial  alliance  with  Egypt  Having 
brought  the  material  interests  of  his  kingdom 
into  order,  he  took  measures  for  promoting 
the  religious  welfare  of  his  subjects,  many 
of  whom  showed  a  proneness  to  idolatry 
(I  Kings  iii.  2),  by  carrying  into  execution 
the  wishes  and  preparations  of  David  in  the 
erection  of  a  great  national  house  of  worship. 
With  the  assistance  of  the  Tyrians,  Solomon 
accomplished  the  sacred  work  in  seven  years. 
O  ther  stately  edifices  were  constructed .  Mea- 
sures were  men  undertaken  for  regulating  the 
internal  administration  of  his  kingdom.  The 
worship  in  the  temple  was  set  up  on  a  scale 
of  great  magnitude  and  effectiveness.  A 
splendid  court  was  organised,  and  the  gran- 
deur of  the  crown  greatly  enhanced.  An 
army  was  kept  on  foot  The  country  was 
divided  into  districts,  and  towns  were  set 
apart  and  fortified  with  a  view  to  the  national 
defence  and  the  raising  of  a  sufficient  revenue. 
Having  made  the  remaining  Canaanites  tri- 
butary, and  fused  the  several  parts  into  one 
great  whole,  Solomon  turned  bis  attention  to 
commerce,  and  by  means  of  a  navy  aug- 
mented both  his  fame  and  his  opulence. 
With  his  power  and  his  wealth,  his  expe- 
rience and  his  wisdom  went  on  steadily  in- 
creasing, so  that  be  not  only  collected  the 
pregnant  words  of  others,  but  himself  com- 
posed pithy  sayings  and  divine  songs,  and 
discoursed  on  natural  objects,  so  as  to  draw 
around  him  from  foreign  and  distant  lands 
persons  who  were  enamoured  of  knowledge 
(1  Kings  x.  Mattxii.  42). 

The  advantages  of  this  power  and  dis- 
tinction fell  to  the  monarch  and  his  cour- 
tiers (1  Kings  x.  15,  29).  The  people  were 
heavily  taxed  (2d;  xii.  4).  Some  small 
share  of  benefit  they  must  have  derived  from 
the  prevalent  commercial  prosperity.  The 
aim,  however,  of  Solomon's  government  was 
not  the  promotion  of  the  general  good,  but 
the  aggrandisement  of  the  crown ;  and  as  that 
monarch  did  not  possess  the  administrative 
skill  of  his  father,  he  was  regarded  by  his 
subjects  as  an  oppressor,  and  originated  dis- 
contents which  in  the  next  reign  caused  the 
larger  portion  of  his  empire  to  form  a  sepa- 
rate kingdom.  In  the  production  of  these 
evil  results,  a  large  influence  was  exerted  in 
Solomon's  latter  days  by  the  seductive  fasci- 
nations of  idolatry  which  arose  from  his 
harem. 

Yielding  his  heart  to  an  unworthy  sensual- 
ism, he  lost  his  early  relish  for  divine  things, 
became  corrupt  in  his  affections  as  well  as 
in  his  life,  found  his  horizon  darken  all 
around,  tad  went  down  to  the  tomb  worn, 


wearied,  and  without  the  light  of  the  Divine 
countenance,  presenting  a  painful  contrast 
with  what  he  was  in  the  days  of  his  early 
manhood,  and,  alike  in  his  magnificence  and 
his  dark  decline,  calling  to  mind  the  per- 
sonal history  of  Louis  XIV.  (1  Kings  i. — 
xi.  2  Chron.  i.— ix.). 

The  love  of  display  and  luxurious  habits 
of  life  which  Solomon  introduced,  though 
they  enhanced  the  glare  of  his  reign,  acted 
disadvantageously  on  the  morals  and  the  re- 
ligious sentiments  of  the  people,  preparing 
the  way  for  the  growth  and  predominance) 
of  idolatry.  On  the  other  hand,  great  were 
the  direct  services  that  he  rendered  to  reli- 
gion; which  under  his  patronage  reached  its 
culminating  point  in  the  full  proportions 
and  solemn  grandeurs  of  the  national  wor- 
ship. As  David  is  the  great  lyric  bard  of 
the  Hebrews,  so  Solomon  may  be  accounted 
their  chief  didactic  poet;  but  probably  his 
compositions  were  less  numerous  than  his 
fame  represents.  We  cannot,  however,  fail 
to  regret  that  the  wisdom  of  which  his  name 
is  a  perpetual  symbol,  had  not  proved  more 
serviceable  in  affording  him  moral  guidance, 
especially  in  his  later  years.  Intellectual 
distinction  is  no  guarantee  of  excellence  of 
character.  As  little  is  it  an  unfailing  source 
of  happiness.  It  may  pervert  as  well  aa 
elevate.  Solomon's  fame  was  greater  than 
he  had  strength  to  bear.  Made  giddy  by 
his  elevation,  he  fell,  and  became  a  dissa- 
tisfied voluptuary. 

'  And  he,  the  kingly  sage,  whose  restless  mind 
Through  nature's  mazes  wandered  uneonfined ; 
Who  every  bird,  and  beast,  and  insect  knew, 
And  spake  of  every  plant  that  quaffs  the  dew; 
To  him  were  known— «o  Hagars  offspring  tell— 
The  powerful  sigil  and  the  starry  spell. 
The  midnight  call,  hell's  shadowy  legions  dread, 
And  sounds  that  burst  the  slumbers  of  the  dead. 
Hence  all  his  might ;  for  who  could  these  oppose  f 
And  Tadmor  thus,  and  Syrian  Balbeo  rose. 
Yet  e'en  the  works  of  tolling  Genii  fall. 
And  vain  Was  Estakhar*s  enchanted  wall. 
In  frantic  converse  with  the  mournful  wind, 
There  oft  the  houseless  Santon  rests  reclined ; 
Strange  shapes  he  views,  and  drinks  with  wond'r- 

ingears 
The  voices  of  the  dead,  and  songs  of  other  years/ 

Hsssa. 

Quite  Oriental  in  its  character  is  the  diffi- 
cult question  submitted  to  Solomon's  decision 
by  the  two  mothers,  and  the  adroitness  dis- 
played in  the  judgment  he  pronounced  affords 
a  specimen  of  his  wisdom,  which,  from  this 
and  other  evidence,  seems  to  have  been  more 
of  a  practical  than  a  speculative  kind.  Two 
females  appeared  before  Solomon  under  these 
circumstances.  One  of  them  had  oaused  her 
infant's  death  by  lying  on  it  She  took  by 
night  the  babe  of  another  who  had  been 
delivered  nearly  at  the  same  time.  The 
mother  of  the  living  child  demanded  back 
her  own.  The  rival  claims  were  pleaded  in 
presence  of  the  wise  king.  « Cut,'  said  he— 
'  Cut  the  child  in  two,  and  let  a  half  be  given 
to  each/    'Be  it  so/  said  the  pretended 
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parent  'No,'  exclaimed  the  real  mother, 
*  let  her  bare  the  child.'  This  word  of  true 
parental  love  determined  the  controversy, 
and  the  living  babe  was  consigned  to  the 
care  of  its  own  mother  (1  Kings  iii.  16,««o.). 

At  a  later  period,  fable,  busy  with  Solo- 
moil's  alleged  wisdom,  gave  birth  to  a  widely- 
spread  literature  more  curious  than  valuable. 
In  the  time  of  Josephus  (Antiq.  viii.  2,  0), 
there  circulated  under  the  authority  of  his 
name  books  of  Magic,  which  were  of  special 
efficacy  in  exorcism.  Besides  his  trial  of 
intellectual  skill  with  the  Queen  of  Sheba, 
Solomon,  according  to  Josephus  (Antiq.  viii. 
G,  3 ;  Apion,  i.  17),  held  with  Hiram  a  cor- 
respondence on  high  and  knotty  questions, 
a  record  of  which  was  preserved  in  the 
Phoenician  annals. 

Solomon's  Porch — so  denominated  in  honour 
of  the  third  king  of  Israel — was  the  eastern 
part  of  a  splendid  gallery  or  portico,  consist- 
ing of  two  colonnades,  which  surrounded  the 
outmost  of  the  -three  courts  of  the  temple, 
or  the  so-called  Court  of  the  Gentiles  (Joseph. 
Antiq.  xv.  11,3).  In  this  hall  Jesus  walked 
and  taught  (John  x.  3).  Such  was  the 
custom  of  the  ancient  world.  The  Stoics 
derived  their  name  from  Stoa,  a  portico, 
since  Zeno  gave  his  instructions  in  the  cele- 
brated portico  at  Athens,  called  Poacile. 
According  to  a  similar  usage,  the  Aristotelian 
philosophers  were  termed  Peripatetics,  from 
two  Greek  words  which  signify  'to  walk 
about,'  for  Aristotle  delivered  his  lessons  ai 
he  walked  up  and  down  under  the  shade  of 
trees.  In  Rome  the  portico  is  still  shown  in 
which  Augustin,  when  young,  taught  rhetoric. 

About  an  hour  south  of  Bethlehem  is  the 
lowest  of  the  three  stupendous  works  called 
the  Pools  of  Solomon.  From  the  natural  part 
of  the  ground,  the  levels  are  so  abruptly 
placed,  that,  as  you  mount,  each  is  succes- 
sively hidden  by  the  one  next  below  it. 
They  are  lined  with  cement  throughout,  and 
the  two  higher  ones  terraced  at  the  sides 
with  steps  at  intervals  leading  down  into 
them.  The  lowest,  which  is  the  largest,  is, 
according  to  Nugent,  089  English  feet  long, 
109  wide  in  the  middle,  and  47  feet  deep 
to  the  water's  edge.  The  water  escapes  by 
passages  which  time  has  worn  through  the 
hill,  and  below  the  conduits  intended  for  it, 
into  the  gush  beneath.  Above  the  highest 
of  the  three,  the  water  is  supplied  from  a 
small  chamber  of  masonry,  '  a  sealed  foun- 
tain' (Etham;  comp.  Cant.  iv.  12),  that  has 
the  appearance  of  having  been  closed  with 
a  stone  door.  Into  this  building  rush  se- 
veral streams,  conducted  from  springs  that 
rise  among  the  surrounding  hUls  (comp. 
Eccl.  ii.  4.  2  Chron.  ix.27).  See  Cistsbh. 
SON  OF  MAN.  In  the  original,  the 
phrase  invariably  is,  '  the  Son  of  the  Man ' 
(David?),  when  it  signifies  the  Messiah; 
without  the  article,  the  words  denote  an  or- 
dinary human  being,  as  in  Heb.  ii.  6, '  a  son 


of  man.'  The  phrase,  then,  '  the  Son  of  the 
Man,'  signifies  the  Messiah — an  appellation 
which  Jesus  always  gives  himself,  and  which 
is  never  (except  Acts  vii.  56,  where  it  clearly 
denotes  the  Messiah)  given  to  him  by  others. 
The  appellation  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
human  nature  of  Jesus,  but  is  a  title  of  office, 
being  borrowed  from  Daniel  vii.  13.  Comp. 
John  iii.  13 ;  vi.  53,  62. 

SON  OF  GOD,  or  *  of  the  God/  is  a  term 
applied  to  Adam  (Luke  iii.  38);  to  Israel- 
ites, as  being  in  a  state  of  privilege  with  God 
(Bom.  ix.  26);  to  Christians,  for  a  similar 
reason  (Matt  v.  9.  Bom.  viii.  14,  19.  2  Cor. 
vi.  18.  Gal.  iii.  26.  Heb.  xii.  6 — 8)  ;  to  Je- 
sus (Luke  i.  32,  35.  Bom.  L  4).  A  higher 
appellation  is,  '  the  Son  of  the  God.'  The 
ensuing  passages  will  show  the  sense  in 
which  the  appellation  is  used :  Matt.  xxiL  63. 
John  i  18,  34,  50;  x.  33—36.  Heb.  L  5;  iv. 
14,  seq.  Bom.  viii.  32.  2  Cor.  i.  19.  Gal.  iv. 
6.   1  Johni.  8;ii.  22;  iii.  8. 

SOP  (T.),  found  in  John  xiii.  26,  27,  3a 
where,  in  accordance  with  Oriental  nsage,  our 
Lord  is  represented  as  eating  with  his  dis- 
ciples from  a  common  dish,  Maimonides 
states,  that  at  the  Passover  the  Jews  made  a 
kind  of  thick  broth,  called  charoseth,  which 
consisted  of  dried  dates,  or  figs,  and  raisins. 
These,  being  cooked,  were  served  up  with 
vinegar  and  spices.  In  a  dish  of  this  kind 
Jesus  probably  dipped  the  sop  which  he  gave 
to  Judas.  Jowett  has  a  passage  bearing  on 
the  point :  '  The  absence  of  females  at  our 
meals  has  been  already  noticed.  There  is 
another  custom  by  no  means  agreeable  to  s 
European.  There  are  set  on  the  table  in  the 
evening  two  or  three  messes  of  stewed  meat, 
vegetables,  and  sour  milk.  To  me,  the  pri- 
vilege of  a  knife,  spoon,  and  plate  was  granted, 
but  the  rest  helped  themselves  immediately 
from  the  dish,  in  which  five  Arab  fingers 
might  be  seen  at  once.  Their  bread,  which 
is  extremely  thin,  tearing  and  folding  np  hie 
a  sheet  of  paper,  is  used  for  rolling  together 
a  large  mouthful,  or  sopping  up  the  fluid 
and  vegetables.  When  the  master  of  the 
house  found  in  the  dish  any  dainty  morsel, 
he  took  it  out  with  his  fingers,  and  pat  it  to 
my  mouth'  ('Besearohes,'  p.  285;  compare 
Matt.  xxvi.  23). 

SOBER  (H.  vine),  a  wady,  or  watercourse, 
between  Ascalon  and  Gaza,  famous  for  its 
grapes  and  wine  (Judg.  xvi.  4). 

SOSTHENES  (G.),  the  chief  ruler  of  the 
synagogue  in  Corinth  at  the  time  of  Paul's 
visit  to  that  city  when  on  his  second  mis- 
sionary tour  (Acts  xviii.  17).  It  is  doubted 
whether  he  is  the  same  person  with  Sos- 
thenes  mentioned  in  1  Cor.  i.  1.  The  latter 
is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  seventy,  and 
afterwards  bishop  of  Colophon. 

SPAIN  was  the  ancient  designation  of  the 
whole  of  the  Peninsula,  inclusive  of  Portugal, 
originally  peopled  by  -Tarshiah,  the  second 
son  of  Javan  (Genesis  x.  4).    After  mamy 
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changes  of  fortune,  Spain  was  conquered  by 
the  all-subduing  Romans  (206  —  133  A.C.), 
and  in  the  apostolic  age  it  formed  a  province 
of  their  vast  empire.  Among  its  inhabitants 
were  Jews.  On  that  account  Paul  intended 
to  visit  the  country,  in  order  to  plant  the 
gospel  there  (Rom.  xv.  24 — 28) ,  but  appears 
to  have  been  prevented.  Pliny  says  (iii.  4) 
that  *  nearly  all  Spain  abounds  in  mines  of 
lead,  iron,  copper,  silver,  and  gold.' 

SPIRIT  (L.  spiro,  «  I  breathe')  stands  for 
the  Hebrew  rooagh,  which,  besides  'spirit* 
(Exod.  xxxt.  21.  Deut.  ii.  30.  Josh.  v.  1), 
is  rendered '  in  the  cool,'  marg.  '  wind'  (Deut. 
iii.  8),  'breath'  (Gen.vi.17),  'wind'  (Exod. 
x.  13),  *  blast'  (xv.  8),  « breath'  (Job  ix.  18 ; 
xvii.  1.   Jer.  x.  14). 

'  The  Spirit  of  God'  in  the  sacred  Scriptures 
has  a  wide  and  diversified  operation ;  arous- 
ing heroes  in  Israel  for  the  national  deliver- 
ance (Judg.  iii.  JO ;  vi.  34 ;  xi.  20 ;  xiv.  6, 19; 
xv.  14),  inspiring  poetry  and  song  (1  Sam.  x. 
0—13;  xix.  23),  giving  wisdom  for  social 
government  (Numb.  iv.  11, 17.  Deut.  xxxiv. 
9),  supplying  artistic  skill  (Exodus  xxxi.  3 ; 
xxxv.  31),  occasioning  social  and  moral  re- 
form (Isaiah  xxxii.  15),  and  in  absence  occa- 
sioning a  dearth  of  instruction  (Amos  viii. 
11.  Lam.  ii.  9.  Micah  iii.  7.  Ezek.  vii.  26), 
but  abundantly  poured  out  in  connection 
with  the  light,  grace,  and  liberation  brought 
by  the  Messiah  (Joel  ii.  28 ;  iii.  1.  Is.  xliv. 
3 ;  lix.  21.  Jer.  xxxi.  34.  John  xiv.  16,  sea. ; 
xvii.  6.  Acts  ii.  18,  19),  operating  in  the 
birth  of  Jesus  (Matt.  i.  18,  20.  Luke  i.  35), 
no  less  than  guiding  his  disciples  into  all 
truth  (John  xvi.  13),  and  working  in  union 
with  apostles  in  their  labours  (Acts  xx.  23), 
so  as  to  give  them  wisdom  (1  Corinth,  ii.  10, 
uq.  1  Tim.  iv.  1.  Heb.  ix.  8),  and,  generally, 
co-operating  to  produce  regeneration  and  all 
the  virtues  and  graces  of  the  Christian  cha- 
racter (2  Cor.  iv.  13.  Romans  i.  4;  v.  5 ;  viii. 
15.  Gal.  iv.  6 ;  v.  22.  2  These,  ii  13.  Heb. 
x.  29.  John  xiv.  17  ;  xv.  26 ;  xvi.  12.  1  John 
iv.  6).  A  careful  comparison  of  these  and 
other  passages  will  make  the  reader  ac- 
quainted with  the  scriptural  representations 
respecting  the  operations  of  the  Divine  Spi- 
rit. But  for  this  end  he  must  comprise  in 
his  view  all  the  passages,  and  be  just  to  the 
grammatical  import  of  each.  If  he  exclude 
a  portion,  he  cannot  avoid  falling  into  error. 
His  object  ought  to  be  to  see,  not  as  his  edu- 
cational predilections  may  incline  him,  but 
as  the  Spirit  of  God  ha*  set  forth  divine 
truth  in  the  language  of  Scripture.  For  this 
purpose  he  has  only  to  study  the  mind  of 
the  several  writers,  whioh  is  the  channel  by 
which  the  mind  of  God  is  conveyed  to  man. 
The  great  error  is,  that  men  regard  the  Scrip- 
tures each  from  his  own  point  of  view.  Thus 
their  import  is  made  to  vary  as  each  varying 
age  turns  its  eye  on  the  mirror,  and  passes 
on  to  give  place  to  another  spectator,  equally 
with  each  of  his  predecessors  wearing  co- 


loured glasses.  But  scriptural  truth  can  bo 
learnt  only  from  the  Scriptures.  It  is  the 
view  held  by  the  writers,  not  our  own  or  any 
man's  view,  that  we  should  entertain.  In  the 
exact  position  and  attitude  of  their  minds 
should  we  endeavour  to  place  ourselves. 
Hence  history  as  well  as  grammar  must  be 
invoked  to  our  aid  in  the  study  of  the  Bible. 
What  in  each  case  were  the  circumstanoes 
under  which  the  scriptural  authors  wrote? 
what  had  been  their  spiritual  training?  what 
was  their  particular  aim  ?  what  their  relation 
to  the  past,  the  present,  the  future  ? — these 
questions  must  be  asked  and  answered  ere 
the  student  can  have  solid  reason  for  believ- 
ing himself  to  be  well  furnished  for  the  ar- 
duous and  most  important  task  of  scriptural 
interpretation.  The  Bible  will  yield  its  own 
pure  genuine  results  only  to  those  who  bring 
to  the  study  of  its  pages  the  resources  both 
of  history  and  grammar. 

The  abandonment  of  present  influences 
on  the  scriptural  critic  is  in  no  instance 
more  imperative  than  in  the  demand,  now 
so  prevalent,  of  a  minute  and  exact  explana- 
tion of  the  mode  of  the  Divine  operation  in 
the  physical,  mental,  and  spiritual  world. 
That  God's  Spirit  is  active  in  these  several 
spheres  is  made  very  clear  by  the  passages 
referred  to  above.  As  decisive  and  unani- 
mous as  is  their  testimony  on  this  point,  so 
deep  and  entire  is  their  silence  regarding  the 
modus  operandi.  This,  whioh  is  exclusively  a 
modern  question,  the  8cripture  furnishes  no 
elements  to  aid  us  in  resolving.  Content 
with  recording  facts,  the  Bible  invites  believ- 
ers to  adore  and  obey,  leaving  all  beyond  to 
the  reasonera  of  this  world.  There  is  in  this 
silence  nothing  peculiar.  Nature  is  equally- 
mute.  Science  has  no  disclosures  to  make 
touching  the  action  of  God's  mind  on  the 
universe.  Properly,  science  is  the  knowledge 
of  effects,  not  causes.  Beal  causation  in  all 
eases  escapes  the  apprehension  of  the  human 
mind.  If  we  know  not  how  God  inspired  the 
prophet,  we  are  not  less  ignorant  how  he 
made  the  world,  sustains  the  action  of  the 
heart,  and  guides  the  planetary  bodies.  The 
how?  is  every  where  hidden  in  depths  into 
which  the  human  mind  cannot  descend. 
Some  have,  indeed,  fanoied  that  they  oould 
trace  some  '  Vestiges  of  Creation ;'  but  with 
all  their  care  and  investigation,  they  suoceed 
in  only  penetrating  a  few  lines  beyond  the 
limits  encountered  by  ordinary  minds,  leav- 
ing still  unexplored  between  them  and  God 
all  the  wide  spaces  which  separate  infinitude 
from  finite  conceptions.  Tet  the  very  persons 
who  are  most  familiar  with  physical  research- 
es, and  ought,  therefore,  to  be  most  vividly 
conscious  of  the  adamantine  barriers  set 
against  their  intrusion  into  the  seoreto  of 
causation,  are,  for  want  of  reflection,  or  from 
a  certain  materialisation  of  mind,  or  an  edu- 
cational prejudice  against  evangelioal  truth, 
most  ready  to  refuse  credence  to  all  spiritual 
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disclosures,  the  manner  of  which  they  cannot 
expound,  or  the  end  of  which  they  cannot 
unravel.  Not  more  unwise  would  be  their 
conduct  were  they  to  deny  the  existence  of 
the  rose,  because  unable  to  show  how  the 
juices  of  the  earth  and  the  suns  of  heaven 
operated  in  forming,  unfolding,  colouring, 
and  perfuming  its  fragrant  and  lovely  petals. 
The  spirit  of  which  Job  (iv.  15,  »eq.)  speaks, 
appears  to  have  been  something  similar  to 
what  is  ordinarily  called  'an  apparition.' 
Disbelieving  in  ghosts  themselves,  some  di- 
vines (Wellbeloved,  Hinel)  have  rendered 
the  original  by  the  term  wind.  Doubtless  that 
is  often  the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  word. 
But  the  effects  described  by  Job  are  such 
as  were  ordinarily  attributed  to  the  supposed 
appearance  of  spectral  beings.  Immediately 
on  that  appearance,  Job's  hair  stood  ereot 
Then  the  hitherto  almost  bodiless  form  as- 
sumed definite  outlines,  and  became  an 
1  image  '  which  stood  before  his  eyes.  A 
dead  calm  ensued,  which,  after  a  solemn  in- 
terval, was  broken  by  a  voice  asking, 

*  Shall  weak  man  be  deemed  Just  by  God  V 
All  this  occurred 

'  Amidst  tumultuous  thoughts  from  the  visions  of 

the  night, 
When  deep  sleep  falleth  upon  men ;' 

and  when 

4  Fear  came  upon  me  and  trembling. 
And  caused  all  my  bones  to  shake. 

A  more  true  and  vivid  picture  of  a  troubled 
mind  torturing  itself  by  reference  to  super- 
natural images,  with  fears  of  its  own  crea- 
tion, literature  does  not  present  But  authors, 
both  ancient  (Virg.  JEneid,  ii.  772.  Seneca, 
Here.)  and  modern  (Shak.  Ham.,  act  i.  se. 
1,  4),  have  written  passages  in  which  similar 
effects  have  been  ascribed  to  the  appearance 
of  ghostly  visitants.  We  subjoin  a  few  lines 
from  Virgil,  in  Dry  den's  imperfect  version : 

4  Appears  no  more  Creusa,  nor  my  wife, 
But  a  pale  spectre,  larger  than  the  life ; 
Aghast,  astonished,  and  struck  dumb  with  fear, 
I  stood ;  like  bristles  rose  my  stiffened  hair.' 

The  original  term  does  not,  indeed,  appear 
in  any  other  passage  of  Scripture  to  bear  the 
exact  import  of  what  is  now  meant  by  a 
spectre.  Yet  does  it  denote  an  incorporeal 
being ; '  the  Spirit  of  God'  (Gen.  L2;  vi.  8. 

1  Samuel  xvi.  13,  uq.  Ps.  civ.  80),  and  the 
spirit,  living  principle,  or  soul  of  man  (Ecc. 
iii.  21 ;  xii.  7).  And  although  belief  in  Ori- 
ental demonology  finds  no  support  in  the 
law,  yet  there  prevailed  among  the  Hebrew 
people  notions  common  in  the  East  respect* 
ing  monstrous,  and  in  some  sort  spiritual, 
beings  which  peopled  waste  places  (Is.  xiii. 
21;  xxxiv.  11,  uq.),  and  after  the  captivity, 
grew  into  the  more  defined  shapes  of  spectres 
and  evil  spirits  (Tobit  viii.  8.  Baruch  iv.  85). 
The  devils  mentioned  in  Leviticus  xvii.  7. 

2  Chron.  xi  15,  were,  according  to  Baum- 
garten  Crusius  (Bibl.  Theol.  p.  293),  strange 


gods,  or  the  idols  of  foreigners;  bat  in  Isaiah 
xxxiv.  14,  the  'night-monster'  (so  the  mar- 
gin, instead  of  '  owls '  in  the  text)  and  the 
half- human,  half- goat  satyr  (xiii.  21)  are 
represented  as  herding  together  and  calling 
to  each  other.  In  the  Targums  and  the  Bab- 
bins  this  popular  superstition  is  found  in 
fuller  and  more  definite  proportions,  having 
been  augmented  by  foreign  demonology.  In 
these  writings,  Jewish  hobgoblins  are  of 
three  kinds — those  of  night,  those  of  morn- 
ing, those  of  mid-day.  The  last  go  abroad 
in  the  full  light  of  day,  when,  in  Eastern 
lands,  men,  overcome  with  beat,  are  taking 
their  siesta  or  noontide  nap,  and  are  ac- 
counted specially  dangerous.  Among  the 
night-ghosts  is  the  lilith,  a  beautiful  female, 
which  seizes  and  destroys  children.  The 
Jews,  in  the  late  periods  of  their  national 
history,  held  in  great  fear  such  preternatural 
or  superhuman  monsters  as  inhabited  wastes 
(Matthew  xii.  48.  Luke  xi.  14) ;  evil  spirits, 
which,  taking  possession  of  hnman  beings, 
tormented  them  with  various  ills,  and  which 
in  part  were  accounted  the  souls  of  impious 
men  departed  this  life.  Prayer  and  fasting 
were  the  ordinary  means  employed  for  their 
expulsion  and  banishment.  In  early  periods, 
idolatrous  Israelites  aimed  to  placate  these 
imaginary  beings  by  offerings  (Lev.  xvii.  7. 
2  Chron.  xi.  16 ;  comp.  Deut  xxxii.  17.  Ps. 
evi.  37).  The  terms  of  disapprobation  em- 
ployed in  connection  with  these  practices 
show  that  the  religion  of  the  Bible  is  hostile 
to  the  popular  superstitions  on  which  they  are 
founded.  Nor  because  the  writer  of  the  drama 
bearing  the  name  of  Job  availed  himself  of 
the  vulgar  error  in  order  to  impress  on  his 
readers' minds  important  moral  truths,  does  it 
follow  that  he  himself,  any  more  than  Shaks- 
pere  in  his  Ghost  of  the  King  of  Denmark,  be- 
lieved in  the  reality  of  such  apparitions.  Even 
were  we  sure  that  Job  thought  on  the  point 
with  ordinary  men  of  his  day,  his  belief  does 
not  pledge  the  Bible  to  the  recognition  of 
spectres,  nor  demand  credence  in  them  from 
us.  If  without  discrimination  we  are  to  be- 
lieve every  thing  which  was  deemed  true  by 
Biblical  writers,  we  shall  have  to  hold  the 
value  of  sacrificial  rites  with  David,  to  deny 
the  same  with  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  or  to 
contradict  Paul  when  he  terms  them  *  beg- 
garly elements.'  The  Bible  is  a  record  con- 
taining divine  truth;  not  a  complete  and  uni- 
form system  of  propositions,  valid  alike  in 
all  ages,  and  to  be  implicitly  received  by 
every  mind. 

SPITTLE  (T.),  with  his,  Jesus  opened 
the  eyes  of  the  man  born  blind  (John  ix.  6). 
To  the  spittle  of  a  person  who  has  not  in 
the  day  taken  food  (saliva  jejuna)  a  healing 
efficacy  is  even  now  ascribed  among  the 
more  ignorant  A  similar  idea,  it  appears 
from  Maim  on  ides,  prevailed  among  the  Jews. 
Oar  Lord,  when  he  made  an  unguent  win 
his  spittle  (John  ix.  6),  appears  to  have  not 
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broken  his  fast :  comp.  viii.  2,  59 ;  ix.  1,  6. 
la  the  symbolical  act,  then,  which  he  per- 
formed previously  to  healing  the  man  born 
blind,  he  may  have  had  an  intentional  refer- 
ence to  this  notion,  and  designed  to  show 
how  he  could,  with  means  which  failed  in 
the  hands  of  others,  succeed  in  opening  the 
eyes  of  the  blind;  a  success  which  would 
greatly  increase  his  reputation  and  influence 
among  the  people.  That  the  employment  of 
spittle  as  a  remedy  was  customary  among 
the  Jews,  appears  from  the  statement  of 
Maimonides,  who  says  that  it  was  forbidden 
to  apply  spittle  to  the  eyes  of  a  blind  person 
on  the  sabbath.  Moreover,  the  performance, 
of  this  miracle  of  healing  on  the  sabbath, 
had  a  tendency,  and  probably  the  design,  to 
show,  that  Jesus  was  'Lord  even  of  the  sab- 
bath/ The  Greeks  and  Romans  also  ascribed 
a  healing  quality  to  spittle. 

SPOIL  (L.),  property  taken  in  war  from 
an  enemy  (Gen.  xlix.  27).  The  booty  which 
each  one  made  remained  his  own.  The 
more  precious  articles  seem  to  have  belonged 
to  the  prince  (2  Sam.  viii  11,  teq.).  Men 
and  cattle  were,  however,  divided  into  two 
parts,  of  which  the  one,  after  a  five-hun- 
dredth part  had  been  abstracted  for  the 
priests,  fell  to  the  soldiers ;  the  other,  when 
one-fiftieth  had  been  taken  for  the  levites, 
was  left  to  the  people  (Numb.  xxxi.  26,  seq.; 
comp.  1  Sam.  xxx.  24).  From  a  devoted 
town  no  plunder  might  be  made,  but  the 
gold  and  silver,  with  vessels  of  brass  and 
iron,  were  consecrated  to  the  sanctuary  (Josh. 
vL  24).  Indeed,  it  was  customary  to  set 
apart  a* portion  of  the  best  spoil  for  the 
temple  and  the  priests  (1  Chron.  xzvi.  27. 
Heb.  'vii.  4).  At  least  in  other  countries 
spoils  were  employed  in  adorning  and  even 
in  building  temples,  in  which  also  captured 
arms  were  suspended. 

STABS,  the  (T.  G.  sterne),  were  made  by 
the  Divine  hand  (Gen.  L  16),  employed  aa 
a  symbol  of  great  numbers  (xv.  5 ;  xxii.  17. 
Deut  i.  10 ;  comp.  Psalm  cxlvii.  4).  They 
were  conceived  of  as  solid  bodies,  which 
were  fixed  on  the  outspread  firmament  of 
heaven  as  on  a  tent  (Is.  xxxiv.  4;  xL  22. 
Ps.  civ.  12),  and  would  in  consequence  melt 
and  perish  in  the  general  conflagration  at 
the  day  of  judgment  (2  Pet.  iii.  12),  or  fall 
down  like  decayed  leaves  (Matt.  xxiv.  29. 
Bevel,  vi.  13).  Some  have  found  evidence 
(Job  xxv.  o),  that  the  stars  were  held  to  be 
living  beings,  or  at  least  tenanted  by  beings 
of  a  high  order  (Job  xxxviii.  7).  They  are 
spoken  of  under  the  general  appellation  of 
'host  of  heaven'  (Is.  xl.  26.  Jer.  xxxii.  22), 
an  expression  which  sometimes  compre- 
hends the  sun  and  moon  (Dent.  iv.  19). 
They  are  instruments  and  ministers  for  the 
execution  of  the  will  of  God  (Judg.  v.  20. 
2  Chron.  xviii.  18),  who  is  accordingly 
'  Jehovah  of  hosts.'  The  stars  were  held  to 
be  innumerable  (Gen.  xv.  6 ;  xxvi.  6  Nan. 
Vol  U 


iii.  16),  and  of  an  undefined  duration,  that 
is  in  comparison  with  the  seen  and  felt 
changes  of  earth  (Ps.  Ixxii.  5).  The  He- 
brews were  not  without  notions  borrowed 
from  Sabaism,  and  in  their  degenerate  state 
inclined  towards  that  idolatry  (Job  xxxi.  26 
— 28).  Among  idolaters,  the  stars,  or  the 
spirits  that  dwelt  in  them,  were  accounted 
divinities  (2  Kings  xxiii.  5.  Is.  xxiv.  21; 
xxxiv.  4).  In  the  kingdom  of  nature,  heaven 
was  considered  the  governing  and  commu- 
nicating, earth  the  passive  and  recipient 
power,  as  in  Job  xxxviii.  33, 

'  Knowett  thou  the  ordinances  of  heaven  f 
Definest  thou  its  dominion  over  the  earth  V 

'The  ordinances  of  heaven*  may  be  the 
laws  by  which  the  motions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  are  regulated  (comp.  Gen.  L  14). 
Under  these  ordinances  is  the  regular  recur- 
rence of  night  and  day,  month  and  year, 
seed-time  and  harvest  (Ps.  civ.  19).  See 
Astrology,  Heaven,  Sun. 

Star-gazing  was  practised,  with  other  pre- 
tended arts,  at  Babylon  (Isaiah  xlvii.  13). 
Among  them  was  the  casting  of  nativities, 
or  the  prediction  of  the  leading  events  in  a 
person's  history  from  the  ascertainment  of 
the  relative  position  of  the  chief  planets  at  his 
birth.  Among  the  Hebrews  we  find  a  trace 
of  the  feeling  by  which  the  sppearanoe  of  a 
star  was  connected  with  the  fortunes  of  men 
and  nations  (Numb.  xxiv.  17.  Matt.  ii.  2. 
Bev.  xxii.  16). 

STAB  IN  THE  EAST  is  the  term  by 
which  the  wise  men  (Magi)  describe  the 
celestial  phenomenon  whence  they  were  in- 
duced to  pay  their  visit  to  the  new-born 
infant  Jesus.  Impelled  by  the  sight  of  his 
star  in  the  east  (or  'in  its  rising'),  they 
came  to  Jerusalem  in  the  days  of  Herod  the 
king,  who  having  inquired  of  them  when  the 
star  appeared,  sent  them  to  Bethlehem.  On 
their  departure,  the  star  which  they  saw  in 
the  east  went  before  them  (led  them  on  their 
way),  till,  going,  it  came  to  a  stand  above 
the  place  where  was  the  child.  Seeing  the 
star,  they  rejoiced  exceedingly  with  great 
joy.  They  then  went  into  the  abode,  beheld 
jhe  child,  and  made  their  offering!. 

The  Hebrews  hsd  no  definite  conception 
of  the  division  now  prevalent  which  classes 
the  heavenly  bodies  into  fixed  stars,  planets, 
and  comets.  But  in  Jude  13,  we  find  'wan- 
dering stars,*  where  the  term  '  star'  is  the 
same  as  that  used  in  Matthew,  namely,  aster. 
The  '  wandering  stars '  seem  to  mean  comets. 
Hence  otter  may  denote  a  moving  celestial 
luminary;  it  is  one  luminary  (Apoe.  i.  16), 
while  astro*  (another  word  rendered  star  in 
the  New  Testament,  Luke  xxL  20)  more 
properly  denotes  a  constellation.  From  the 
words  '  his  ttart'  and  its  declared  effect,  we 
learn  that  we  have  here  to  do  with  the  notion 
then  prevalent  in  the  East,  that  each  person 
had  from  the  time  of  his  birth  connected 
with  him  a  good  or  evil  star.    The  reference. 
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to  this  celestial  phenomenon  would  have 
the  greater  weight  with  Herod  from  the  fact, 
that  the  star  mentioned  in  Numb.  xxiv.  17, 
was  referred  to  the  Messiah.  Hence  arose 
the  secrecy  and  solicitude  with  which  Herod 
questioned  the  Magi  as  to  the  time  of  the 
star's  appearance.  Equally  was  it  in  keeping 
with  that  cruel  despot's  character  that  he 
sent  and  slew  the  infants  of  Bethlehem. 
Of  such  an  act,  or  any  other  atrocity,  was 
he  quite  capable.  And  after  he  had  shed 
so  much  and  such  dear  blood  in  order  to 
make  himself  secure  on  his  throne,  he  would 
naturally  be  alarmed  at  the  news  of  the 
Magi,  that  the  long-promised  and  eagerly- 
expected  King  of  the  Jews  was  at  length 
bora,  whose  special  function  it  was  to  vin- 
dicate the  national  rights,  throw  off  the  fo- 
reign yoke,  and  so  vanquish  those  Romans 
who  were  Herod's  patrons,  and  with  whose 
lot  his  own  was  identified.  Whether  or  not 
we  retain  the  common  translation,  '  Star  in 
the  East,'  the  whole  narrative  points  to  some 
Oriental  land  as  that  whence  the  Magi  came. 
But  their  name  carries  us  to  Babylon,  which 
relatively  to  Palestine  may  be  characterised 
as  the  East  with  more  propriety  than  Arabia, 
in  which  some  have  found  the  home  of  these 
visitors.  Most  probably,  then,  these  per- 
sons, whom  fable  has  made  into  three  kings, 
were  astronomers,  tainted,  perhaps,  with  as- 
trology, who,  connecting  the  appearance  of 
an  unusual  phenomenon  in  the  heavens  with 
that  expectation  of  the  advent  in  Judea 
of  some  great  personage  which  prevailed 
throughout  the  East,  were  led  to  undertake 
a  journey  in  order  to  pay  to  the  royal  babe 
their  devout  homage  and  make  to  him  suit- 
able presents.  With  imaginations  excited 
as  theirs  probably  was,  slight  celestial  tokens 
would  appear  to  marshal  their  way  towards 
that  western  soil  which  was  to  be  favoured 
as  the  birth-place  of  the  august  infant. 
Certainly,  we  need  not  expect  to  find  scien- 
tific accuracy  in  the  account  of  the  celestial 
phenomena  with  which  these  Magi  were 
concerned.  Those  who,  as  they  walked  be- 
neath the  starry  firmament,  have  in  amusing 
temper  followed  the  apparent  path  of  moon, 
or  star,  have  sometimes  fancied  that  one  or 
the  other  guided  their  eye,  if  not  also  their 
feet,  in  some  direction,  or  even  to  some  par- 
ticular locality.  In  endeavouring  to  arrive 
at  the  true  import  of  the  Bible,  we  must 
ever  bear  in  mind  that  in  it  we  have  to  do 
with  a  record  no  less  of  popular  impressions 
than  everlasting  truth  s.  What  the  star  really 
was,  has  been  much  debated.  Some  hold  it 
to  have  been  a  heavenly  body  created  spe- 
cially to  announce,  as  from  the  Divine  throne, 
the  birth  of  the  Messiah.  Others  think  that 
an  ordinary  star  was  in  some  way  made  to 
serve  the  same  purpose.  Others,  again,  be- 
lieve that  the  star  seen  by  the  Magi  was  the 
planet  Jupiter,  the  royal  star,  the  star  of 
happy  omen.    With  more  feasibility  the  ce- 


lestial appearance  in  question  has  been  re- 
ferred to  a  conjunction  of  the  three  planets. 
Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  Mars.  In  the  year  of 
the  founding  of  Borne,  747,  six  or  seven 
years  before  the  ordinary  Christian  era, 
there  took  place  in  the  constellation  Pisces 
(under  whose  custody  was  Palestine)  three 
conjunctions  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  to  which, 
in  the  spring  of  748,  Mars  was  added.  At 
the  first,  on  the  29th  May,  the  planets  were 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  heavens  visible 
before  sunrise,  and  the  two  were  only  one 
degree  distant  from  the  other,  so  as  to  appear 
to  the  untutored  naked  eye  as  one  remark- 
able heavenly  body.  The  second  conjunction 
was  on  the  first  of  October,  and  the  third 
on  the  fifth  of  December.  Now  if  the  Magi 
set  out  shortly  alter  the  first  conjunction, 
the  second  and  the  third  would  easily  be  un- 
derstood as  special  indicators,  and  so  would 
confirm  them  in  their  undertaking  and  guide 
them  in  their  course.  On  their  leaving  Jeru- 
salem for  Bethlehem;  the  last  conjunction  in 
the  ensuing  spring  took  place.  There,  again, 
they  saw  their  celestial  guide,  which,  being 
in  the  south,  led  them  on  their  way,  though 
Bethlehem,  which  had  been  already  indicated 
by  the  priests  (Matt.  ii.  4,  5),  lay  but  a  few 
miles  south  of  the  metropolis.  The  Chinese 
annals  contain  evidence  of  the  appearance, 
four  years  before  the  Dionysian  or  common 
Christian  era,  of  a  new  star  or  celestial  phe- 
nomenon. These  appearances  in  the  hea- 
vens may  have  had  to  do  with  the  impres- 
sions and  the  journey  of  the  Magi ;  but  the 
difficulty  that  remains  of  bringing  the  dates 
of  the  years  in  question  into  accordance, 
leaves  the  matter  in  an  unsettled  .state, 
which  we  acknowledge  and  lament,  and 
which  cannot  be  altered  by  suppositions 
made  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  case. 

Near  Bethlehem  is  still  found  what  is 
called  '  the  Fountain  of  the  three  Kings,'  or 
the  Fountain  of  the  Star  (Ber  el-Bedsehm). 

STEPHEN  (O.  a  crown),  a  Jew,  the  first 
of  the  seven  deacons,  full  of  faith  and  the 
Holy  Spirit,  who  was  stoned  to  death  for  his 
zeal  on  behalf  of  the  gospel,  and  so  obtained 
the  first  crown  of  Christian  martyrdom  (Acts 
vi. — viii.).  In  the  church  he  was  accounted 
one  of  the  seventy.  He  soon  received  the 
dubious  honour  of  saintahip.  What  were 
said  to  be  his  bones  were  gathered  together, 
and  a  day  in  commemoration  of  his  virtues 
was  set  apart  in  the  Boman  Calendar. 

STEWABD  is  the  English  rendering  of  a 
Greek  term,  oikonomos  (comp.  E.  'economy*), 
which  primarily  signifies  the  person  who  is 
entrusted  with  the  care  of  a  house,  that  is,  a 
slave  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  other  slaves, 
and  administered  the  affairs  of  the  family 
(Luke  xii.  42 ;  compare  87,  43,  sec.),  having 
control  over  sons  also  until  they  came  of  age 
(Gal.  iv.  2).  Such  was  Eliezer,  who  is  de- 
scribed as  '  the  eldest  servant  (slave)  of  his 
(Abraham's)  house,  that  ruled  over  all  that 
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be  had'  (Gen.  xxiv.  2 ;  comp.  1  Kings  iv.  0 ; 
xvi.  0 ;  xviii.  8)  The  name  was  transferred 
to  those  who  administered  the  property  of 
private  persons,  of  a  city,  or  of  kings  (Luke 
xvi.  1,  38.  Rom.  xvi.  23,  where  '  chamber- 
lain of  the  city'  is  equivalent  to  the  modern 
4 city  treasurer').  The  term  is  also  applied 
to  the  ministers  of  the  Divine  word  who  ad- 
minister and  dispense  the  Divine  blessings 
entrusted  to  them  for  that  purpose  (1  Cor. 
iv.  1,  2.   Tit.  i.  7.   1  Pet  iv.  10). 

STOICS  (from  ttoa,  a '  portico/  or '  colon- 
nade/ the  reference  being  to  one  in  Athens 
in  which  Zeno  taught),  a  sect  of  philoso- 
phers, some  of  whom,  together  with  Epicu- 
reans, encountered  Paul  when  teaching  in  the 
city  of  Athens  (Acts  xvii.  18).  This  school 
had  for  its  founder  Zeno  of  Citium,  in  the 
isle  of  Cyprus,  who  was  a  contemporary  of 
Epicurus,  and  lived  cir.  340  —  260  A.  C. 
Stimulated  by  writings  of  the  first  philoso- 
phers of  the  day,  brought  home  by  his  fa- 
ther, a  rich  merchant,  Zeno  repaired  to  the 
great  metropolis  of  thought,  and  consecrated 
himself  to  the  pursuit  of  wisdom,  in  the 
study  and  teaching  of  whioh  he  passed  a 
virtuous  life.  He  was  held  in  high  esteem 
by  his  fellow-citizens,  who,  after  his  death, 
erected  to  his  honour  a  monument  bearing 
the  inscription  —  'His  life  resembled  his 
teachings.'  The  lamentable  imperfection  of 
both  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that,  hav- 
ing reached  an  advanced  age,  he  committed 
suicide;  giving  an  example  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  Cleanthes,  his  pupil  and  successor, 
as  well  as  by  several  other  Stoics. 

The  doctrines  taught  by  Zeno  himself 
cannot  be  easily  separated  from  those  which 
emanated  from  his  school.  He  seems,  how- 
ever, with  a  pantheistic  tendency,  to  have  set 
himself  in  opposition  to  a  decided  scepti- 
cism, and  made  speculative  and  practical 
morals  the  great  object  and  aim  of  his  phi- 
losophical inquiries.  Desirous  of  raising 
men  above  the  empire  of  the  senses,  he  en- 
forced the  necessity  of  their  overcoming  all 
gross  appetites ;  so  that,  liberated  from  the 
outward,  and  gaining  a  control  over  their 
passions,  they  might  give  the  dominion  of 
themselves  to  reason,  and  thus  be  unassail- 
able by  the  shafts  of  fortune.  Those  who 
succeeded  in  acquiring  this  self-government 
were  objects  of  profound  respect,  and  spoken 
of  iu  the  highest  terms,  as  possessing  in 
themselves  all  that  was  necessary  to  the  dis- 
charge of  duty  and  the  enjoyment  of  peace. 
Zeno's  ideal  man  was  termed  '  the  sage/  and 
of  him  his  philosophy  declared,  '  The  sage 
alone  is  free ;'  'The  sage  alone  is  rich;' '  The 
sage  is  a  king.'  And  yet  this  rich,  free,  and 
powerful  sage,  with  whom  virtue  consisted  in 
living  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  nature, 
as  seen  in  the  great  master  himself,  could 
not  abstain  from  the  unnatural  crime  of 
self-destruction.  So  insufficient  for  life  and 
death  are  the  resources  of  the  best  earthly 


wisdom !  Far  higher  and  far  more  valuable 
is  *  the  wisdom  which  is  from  above*  (James 
ill.  17). 

STOMACHER  (G.  connected  with  our 
word  '  stomach '),  an  article  of  female  dress 
for  the  stomach  or  breast,  represents  a  He- 
brew term,  occurring  only  in  Is.  iv.  41,  which 
may  signify  a  large  shawl  or  cloak.  The 
context  has  other  terms  not  free  from  diffi- 
culty, which,  however,  suffice  to  show  that 
the  Hebrew  ladies  of  the  time  of  Isaiah 
studied  the  elegancies  of  attire  and  personal 
decoration.  Noyes  thus  renders  the  whole 
passage: 

Because  the  daughter*  of  Zton  are  haughty, 

And  walk  with  outstretched  necks, 

And  glance  their  eyes  wantonly, 

Mincing  their  steps  at  they  go, 

And  tinkling  with  their  foot-clasps ; 

Therefore  will  the  Lord  make  their  heads  bald, 

And  Jehovah  will  expose  their  nakedness. 

In  that  day  ahall  the  Lord  take  from  them 

The  ornaments  of  the  foot-clasps,  and  the  net- 
works, and  the  crescents ; 

The  ear-rings,  and  the  bracelets,  and  the  mufflers  ; 

The  tires,  and  the  ankle-chains,  and  the  belts ; 

The  perfume-boxes,  and  the  amulets ; 

The  finger-rings,  and  the  nose-jewels  ; 

The  embroidered  robes,  and  the  tunics,  and  the 
cloaks,  and  the  purses ; 

The  mirrors,  and  the  fine  linen,  and  the  turbans, 
and  the  veils ; 

And  instead  of  perfume  there  shall  be  corruption ; 

Instead  of  a  belt,  a  rope ; 

Instead  of  curled  locks,  baldness ; 

Instead  of  a  wide  mantle,  a  narrow  sack ; 

Fire-scars  instead  of  beauty. 

Thy  men  shall  fall  by  the  sword, 

Yea,  thy  mighty  men  in  battle ; 

Her  gates  shall  lament  and  mourn, 

And  she,  being  desolate,  shall  sit  upon  the  ground. 

STONES  (G.  itein)  were  early  used  as 
memorials  (Genesis  xxviii.  18;  xxxv.  14), 
whence  some  have  deduced  the  worship  of 
stone  idols  (comp.  Josh.  xxiv.  26, 27.  Judg. 
ix.  6);  as  from  the  name  Bethel  ('God's 
house'),  given  in  Gen.  xxviii.  22  to  the  pillar 
erected  by  Jacob,  has  been  derived  the  wor- 
ship of  sacred  stones  known  under  the  name 
of  BsBtyli.  Stones,  even  though  shapeless, 
have  received  divine  honours,  as  a  stone  in 
the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi;  another  at 
Ernes*,  sacred  to  the  sun;  and  a  third, 
called  the  Caaba,  at  Mecca,  said  to  have 
been  brought  by  Gabriel  from  heaven.  These 
and  other  sacred  stones  had  blood,  wine,  and 
especially  oil,  poured  on  them,  and  were  made 
objects  of  divine  worship  (comp.  Jer.  iii.  9). 

The  reverence  for  stones  evident  in  the 
patriarchal  history  appears  to  have  been  ex- 
tended to  every  nation  of  the  world.  The 
posterity  of  Jshmael  ars  declared  to  have 
been  the  first  worshippers  of  stones  by  the 
Arabic  historians.  The  tradition  is,  that 
when,  on  account  of  the  increase  of  their 
numbers,  they  were  obliged  to  leave  Mecca, 
each  emigrant  took  with  him  some  stones 
from  the  sacred  place,  which  were  revered 
in  their  new  settlements.  A  white  stone  is 
shown  in  Mecca  which  is  said  to  be  Ish- 
mael's  tomb.  We  read  of  a  black  stone  that 
2H2 
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was  venerated  in  the  temple  of  Mars.  The 
Caaba  is  a  black  stone  whioh, '  when  it  de- 
scended from  Paradise,  was  whiter  than  snow 
and  more  brilliant  than  the  son ;  at  the  time 
of  the  flood,  it  was  taken  np  to  heaven  or 
elsewhere,  where  God  chose,  and  restored  to 
Abraham  by  the  angel  Gabriel.  It  is  God's 
light  hand  on  earth/  The  idol  Hobal,  among 
the  Arabs,  was  the  figure  of  a  man  cut  out  of 
a  red  stone.  A  pile  of  stones  constituted 
Bachel's  grave,  and  we  observe  the  same  at 
Hector's  funeral  (Iliad,  24,  797).  Hebrew 
authorities  have  maintained  that  in  the  ori- 
ginal sanctuary  was  a  stone,  'revered  by 
ages,'  called  '  the  stone  of  foundation.'  It 
has  been  considered  as  a  part  of  the  rock  in 
Horeb  whence  the  water  flowed,  which  was 
preserved  as  an  everlasting  memorial.  Hence 
have  been  explained  Paul's  words,  '  the  rock 
that  followed  them'  (I  Cor.  z.  4).  Another 
trace  of  the  veneration  for  stones  is  found 
among  the  Romans.  It  was  common  in  the 
early  days  of  the  republic,  and  even  towards 
the  close  of  it,  to  take  a  stone  in  the  hand 
at  the  time  of  uttering  the  oath,  and  when 
completed,  to  throw  it  away ;  by  whioh  was 
implied  that  as  that  stone  so  might  the  oath- 
taker  be  thrown  off  from  the  favour  of  the 
gods  and  the  protection  of  the  city,  if  he  fal- 
sified. Aulus  Gellius  mentions  Jovem  La* 
pidem, '  8  tone -J  up  iter/  as  a  most  sacred  oath. 
Michaelis  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  the 
Urim  and  Thummim  were  three  very  ancient 
atones  used  by  the  Israelites  as  lots  before 
the  time  of  Moses,  one  of  them  marked  with 
an  affirmative,  a  second  with  a  negative, 
and  the  third  blank  or  neutral,  which  Moses 
commanded  to  be  kept  within  the  breast- 
plate of  the  priest,  but  which  had  no  con- 
nection with  the  twelve  precious  stones 
therein  set 

Robinson  (ii.  221,  251)  found  near  the 
Dead  sea  that  which  Burckhardt  calls  the 
'  stink-stone,'  and  which  Hasselquist  de- 
scribes as  *  quartz  in  the  form  of  slate,  one 
of  the  rarest  minerals  he  met  with  in  his 
travels/  It  is  found  at  the  northern  extre- 
mity of  the  sea,  and  is  black  and  shining. 
It  ignites  in  the  fire,  and  emits  a  bituminous 
smell.  In  one  instance  it  appeared  in  the 
form  of  a  casing  or  crust,  enclosing  other 
stones  like  a  sort  of  conglomerate,  looking 
much  as  if  it  had  flowed  down  the  path  in  a 
liquid  state,  and  then  become  solid  among 
the  stones  as  it  cooled.  This  stone  is  used 
in  Jerusalem  for  the  manufacture  of  rosaries 
and  other  little  articles. 

Precious  stones  among  the  Hebrews,  as 
among  all  Asiatic  peoples,  were  an  essential 
and  highly-prized  ornament  of  kings  (2  Sam. 
xii.  80.  Ezekiel  xxviii.  J 8),  of  high-priests 
(Exod.  xxviii.  17),  also  of  distinguished  in- 
dividuals, especially  in  rings  (Cant.  v.  14). 
They  were  obtained  by  them  mostly  from 
Arabia  (1  Kings  x.  2.  Ezek.  xxvii.  22)  and 
India  by  means  of  the  trade  conducted  by 


the  Phoenicians  on  land  and  sea.  Under 
Solomon,  they  themselves  obtained  them 
from  Ophir  (1  Kings  x.  10,  see,.).  The  cut- 
ting, engraving,  and  setting  of  them,  was  ac 
counted  an  honourable  occupation  (Exod. 
xxxv.  88).  The  chief  kinds  are  mentioned 
in  the  Bible.     See  the  several  articles. 

By  '  a  white  stone'  in  Rev.  ii.  17,  reference 
is  made  to  the  ancient  custom  of  employing 
white  stones  and  black  in  elections  and  judi- 
cial determinations.  As  at  present,  the  white 
denoted  approbation  or  acquittal ;  the  black, 
condemnation.  In  the  public  games  also 
prizes  were  awarded  by  means  of  white 
stones,  on  which  were  written  the  victor's 
names,  with  a  statement  of  the  reward  as- 
signed to  each,  such  as  a  sum  of  money,  or 
an  annual  portion  of  corn  from  the  public 
granaries.     Comp.  Ovid,  Metam.  xv.  42. 

*  A  living  stone '  in  1  Pet.  ii.  4,  is  a  stone 
which  yet  remains  in  its  natural  position  in 
the  quarry,  and  which,  therefore,  is  firm  and 
reliable.  Hence  Ovid  speaks  (Metam.  xiv. 
718)  of  a  person  as  *  harder  than  iron,  and 
a  stone  which  is  yet  held  living  by  its  root/ 
The  metaphor  is  taken  from  plants. 

STORK  is  probably  the  correct  rendering 
of  a  Hebrew  term,  ghastedah  (Lev.  xl  19), 
which,  in  allusion  to  the  care  of  the  animal 
for  her  young,  and  of  the  young  for  the  pa- 
rent bird,  signifies  *  holy '  (Deut  xxxiii.  8) 
or  pious,  avis  pia,  that  is,  having  strong  na- 
tural affection.  The  passages  of  Scripture 
correspond  with  the  habits  of  the  bird,  which 
is  migratory  (Jer.  viii.  7),  is  swift  of  flight 
(Zee.  v.  0),  and  builds  on  lofty  places  (Pa. 
oiv.  7) ;  though  from  the  last  passage  espe- 
cially Winer  thinks  that  a  heron  is  meant, 
since  the  stork  builds  rather  on  houses  than 
cypress- trees.  Storks,  black  and  white,  are 
now  abundant  in  Palestine. 

STORMS  in  Palestine  are  in  winter  fre- 
quent, but  rare  in  summer.  Thunder  is 
in  close  connection  with  rain.  The  vernal 
equinox  and  the  harvest  are  their  peculiar 
seasons.  The  vaulted  and  up-piled  clouds 
which  brought  these  tempests  seem  to  have 
been  conceived  by  the  poets  as  a  lofty  sea,  or 
collection  of  waters,  on  which  Jehovah  rode 
in  bringing  and  guiding  the  storm  (Job  ix. 
S ;  xxxvi.  80.  Pa.  xxix.  8.  Nab.  i.  3 ;  comp. 
Habb.  iii.  16).  If  the  clouds  were  huge  and 
bore  downwards,  heaven  appeared  to  them 
to  come  down  to  earth  (Pa.  xviii.  10) ;  and 
those  clouds  on  which  God  was  conceived  of 
as  guiding  the  tempest,  were  termed  his  ta- 
bernacle (Job  xxxvi.  29 ;  comp.  Ps.  xviii  12). 

STRAIN,  the  original,  referring  to  the 
purifying  of  silver  from  dross,  or  wine  from 
dregs  or  adventitious  substances,  indicates 
the  scrupulosity  of  a  mere  outward  form 
of  religion,  which  makes  much  of  minute 
and  inconsiderable  matters.  The  passage 
(Matthew  xxiii.  24),  '  Te  blind  guides,  who 
strain  at  a  gnat  and  swallow  a  camel,'  and 
which  should  be  rendered  'who  strain  out 
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the  gnat  and  swallow  the  camel/  has  refer- 
ence to  the  custom  of  the  Jews,  who  passed 
their  wine  through  a  strainer  lest  it  should 
contain  any  unclean  insects.  To  illustrate 
our  Saviour's  aphoristic  words,  we  cite  this 
passage  of  Maimonides :  '  He  who  strains 
wine  or  another  strong  drink,  and  swallows 
the  flies  or  worms  which  it  contains,  let  him 
he  scourged.'  The  necessity  of  this  caution 
arises  from  the  heat  of  a  climate  which 
abounds  in  insects.  To  strain  wine  became 
a  proverbial  expression  for  careful  attention 
to  minute  and  inconsiderable  matters. 

How  needful  it  is  for  the  student  of  Scrip- 
ture to  make  himself  familiar  with  the  usages 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine,  is  illustrated 
by  the  following  anecdote,  for  which  we  are 
indebted  to  Lord  Francis  Eger ton's  pleasing 
volume  of  Travels  in  the  Holy  Land:  —  'I 
have  heard  of  an  instance  in  which  a  tra- 
veller was  commenting  on  the  passage  of 
Scripture  where  the  healed  paralytic  takes 
up  his  bed,  and  explaining  that  the  bed  was 
nothing  more  than  the  carpet,  or  light  mat- 
tress, still  in  use  in  Eastern  countries.  The 
explanation  was  unfortunately  addressed  to 
a  worthy  person  whose  ideas  of  a  bed  were 
inseparably  connected  with  the  four-post  ap- 
pliance, and  its  appendages,  used  in  England, 
and  who  considered  that  the  force  of  the 
miracle  lay,  not  in  the  cure  of  the  invalid, 
but  in  the  exertion  of  his  recovered  strength. 
The  traveller  was  considered  as  an  infidel, 
or  at  least  a  rationalist,  and  was  answered 
triumphantly,  *  We  believe  our  Bible.' ' 

STRANGERS  (F.  Strange,  L.  extrarnut, 
'  foreign')  is  a  word  standing  (Exod.  xii.  48. 
Josh.  xx.  49)  for  a  Hebrew  term, goor,  which 
in  its  root  signifies  'to  fear'  (Deut.  xxxii. 
27.  Job  xii.  25) ;  thus  carrying  the  mind 
back  to  the  early  period  when  to  '  sojourn ' 
in  a  foreign  land  (Oen.  xii.  10 ;  xxi.  23)  was 
the  same  as  living  in  constant  fear. 

In  the  Mosaio  law,  strangers  are  recom- 
mended to  compassion  and  humane  treat- 
ment (Exod.  xxii.  21 ;  xxiii.  9.  Deut.  x.  18, 
seq. ;  comp.  Jer.  vii.  6.  Ezek.  xxii  7.  Zech. 
vii.  10.  Mai.  iii.  5.  Joseph.  Apion,  ii.  28), 
and  are  made  partakers  of  certain  privileges 
designed  for  the  poor  (Deuter.  xiv.  28,  seq. ; 
xvi.  10,  uq. ;  xiv.  26;  xxiv.  19.  Lev.  xix.  10; 
xxiii.  22;  xxv.  6).  Far  better,  therefore, 
was  the  fate  which  they  experienced  in  Pa- 
lestine to  that  which  they  bad  to  undergo  in 
Rome  (Adam's  'Roman  Antiquities') ;  and 
hence  we  see  that  there  was  in  the  heart  of 
the  law  of  Israel  a  germ  of  what  was  univer- 
sal, which  iu  time  might,  as  in  reality  it  did, 
unfold  itself  into  a  religion  disowning  all 
limits  and  all  outward  distinctions.  This 
element  found  its  preparatory  conditions  in 
the  patriarchal  dispensation,  as  it  had  its 
completion  in  Jesus,  the  hope  of  all  nations 
and  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  The  promise 
made  to  the  patriarchs,  in  terms  most  em* 


phatio  and  on  repeated  occasions,  connected 
a  blessing  on  the  whole  human  family  with 
the  descendants  of  the  great  progenitors  of 
the  Hebrew  people  (Gen.  xii.  2,  3 ;  xviii.  18; 
xxii.  18 ;  xxvL  4 ;  xxviii.  14).  This  promise, 
or  prophecy,  has  already  received  wonderful 
fulfilment,  and  is,  with  every  extension  of 
Christianity,  becoming  true  in  a  greater 
width  of  application  and  with  more  striking 
and  admonitory  results.  The  religion  of 
faithful  Abraham  is  thus  seen  to  be  the 
grain  of  mustard-seed — the  ever-living,  pro- 
lific, and  constantly-expanding  germ  of  the 
highest  and  most  benign  religion.  In  this 
single  fact — the  existence  of  the  promise, 
accompanied  by  its  gradual  accomplishment 
— is  evidence  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  reli- 
gion of  the  Bible  is  not  of  man,  but  God.  A 
scheme  so  grand,  an  execution  so  sure,  so 
gradual,  so  extraordinary,  often  so  unex- 
pected, and  sometimes  apparently  so  unpro- 
vided for,  cannot  be  referred  to  accident  nor 
any  human  foresight  and  supervision,  but 
must  have  originated  in  those  celestial  coun- 
cils where  designs  and  accomplishments  are 
simultaneous  behests  of  almighty  Power  and 
unlimited  Goodness.    See  Fob  eigne  as. 

STREETS  (T.),  which  at  the  present  day 
are  in  Eastern  towns  very  narrow,  appear  to 
have  existed  in  the  earliest  cities  of  which 
we  read  (Gen.  xix.  2.  Josh.  ii.  19).  In  some 
oases  they  must  have  been  large  open  places, 
affording  space  for  considerable  assemblages 
of  people  (  Neh.  viii.  1 , 3, 1 6 ) .  Streets  served 
as  places  for  communicating  instruction,  we 
may  presume  from  their  publicity  (Job  xviii. 
17;  xxix.  7),  which  might  sometimes  en- 
courage and  occasion  loud  tones,  if  not 
angry  disputes  (Isaiah  xliL  2.  Matthew 
xii.  19). 

Jewish  teachers,  however,  were  accustomed 
to  teach  in  the  streets.  Of  Rabbi  Jochanan 
Ben  Zacchai  it  is  said,  that  he  sat  in  the 
shade  of  the  temple  and  taught  the  law 
throughout  the  day.  A  comment  on  this 
remarks,  '  Since  the  temple  was  a  hundred 
cubits  high,  it  threw  its  shade  very  wide  into 
the  street  which  was  before  the  hill  of  the 
temple.  The  street  was  capacious,  and  con- 
tained many  persons.  On  that  account  he 
taught  there,  where  also  he  was  protected 
from  the  sun,  for  no  school  could  contain 
the  multitude  of  his  hearers.'  Whence  it 
may  be  conjectured  that  it  was  only  in  extra- 
ordinary cases  that  teaching  in  the  public 
highways  was  practised. 

Among  streets,  the  most  interesting  to 
pious  readers  of  the  Bible  is  the  Via  Dolo- 
rosa, or  'Street  of  Sorrow,'  still  found  in 
Jerusalem,  and  down  which  the  Saviour  was 
led  to  Calvary.  The  following  cut  is  re- 
duced from  a  view  taken  by  Colonel  Everest 
from  a  window  just  above  the  pillar  on 
which  our  Lord  was  scourged.  It  exhibits 
the  Via  Dolorosa,    The  Mount  of  Olives  fo 
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seen  in  the  distauce.    The  picture  has  ano- 
ther source  of  interest  from  presenting  the 


flat  roof  and  upper  chamber  so  frequent  in 
Palestine. 


SUBTIL  (L.  tubtilit,  'thin,'  ' slender/  and 
thence  *  sharp'  and  '  acute')  is  in  2  Samuel 
xiii.  8,  the  rendering  of  a  Hebrew  word  which 
is  generally  translated  and  signifies  'wise' 
(xiv.  2),  also  (but  in  a  good  sense,  equiva- 
lent to  « knowing  •  or  «  skilful ')  •  cunning ' 
(Is.  xl.  20). 

SUBURBS  (L.  sub,  *  under'  or  near,  and 
urbij  'a  city')  are  this  parts  lying  adjacent 
to  a  city  (Numb.  xxxv.  2.   Josh.  xiv.  4). 

8UBVEBT  (L.  tub,  l  under,'  and  verto,  «  I 
turn')  stands  in  Lam.  iii.  36,  for  a  Hebrew 
word  signifying  « to  overthrow*  (Job  xix.  6 ; 
comp.  viii.  3). 

8UCCOTH-BENOTH  (H.  girl**  tents) 
may  be  the  shameful  places  in  which  the 
maidens  of  Babylon  sacrificed  their  virginity 
in  honour  of  Melitta  (Venus).  Others  take 
if  as  an  appellation  for  the  Pleiades,  in  the 
form  of  '  The  Hen  and  her  Chickens,'  and 
so  refer  it  immediately  to  the  worship  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  (2  Kings  xviL  80). 

SUN,  the,  whose  ordinary  name  in  Hebrew, 
from  the  force  of  its  rays,  denotes  a  body 
that  strikes  (comp.  F.  coup  de  soleil,  sun- 
ttroke),  and  is  generally  of  the  feminine 
gender,  was  represented  as  having  at  one 
extremity  of  the  earth  a  tent  out  of  which  it 
came  in  the  morning,  into  which  it  returned 
in  the  evening  (Ps.  xix.  5,  seq.t  where  the 
masculine  is  used  as  a  poetical  personifi- 


cation), and  in  which  during  its  non-appear- 
ance it  remained  (Job  xxxviii.  19;  comp. 
Habb.  iii  11).  At  noon  the  sun,  now  at  its 
full,  was  conceived  of  as  standing  still  (Pro v. 
iv.  18 ;  comp.  2  Sam.  iv.  5).  Owing  to  the 
extraordinary  clearness  of  their  atmosphere, 
the  Easterns  employed  the  son  to  describe 
personal  beauty  (Cant.  vL  10).  The  sun 
and  moon  are  mentioned  together  as  the 
two  chief  luminaries  of  heaven  (Gen.  i.  16). 

The  intense  heat  of  the  sun  in  the  desert 
is  thus  described  in  Eothen  (270) : 

•  The  heat  grew  fierce ;  there  was  no  valley 
nor  hollow,  no  hill,  no  mound,  no  shadow  of 
bill,  nor  of  mound,  by  which  I  could  mark 
the  way  I  was  making.  Hour  by  hour  I  ad- 
vanced, and  saw  no  change.  I  was  still  the 
very  centre  of  a  round  horizon;  hour  by 
hour  I  advanced,  and  still  there  was  the  same, 
and  the  same,  and  the  same — the  same  circle 
of  flaming  sky — the  same  circle  of  sand  still, 
glaring  with  light  and  fire.  Over  all  the 
heaven  above — over  all  the  earth  beneath, 
there  was  no  visible  power  that  could  balk 
the  fierce  will  of  the  sun ;  '  he  rejoiced  as  a 
strong  man  to  run  a  race ;  his  going  forth 
was  from  the  end  of  heaven,  and  his  circuit 
unto  the  ends  of  it ;  and  there  was  nothing 
hid  from  the  heat  thereof.'  From  pole  to 
pole,  and  from  the  East  to  the  West,  he 
brandished  his  fiery  sceptre  as  though  he 
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had  usurped  all  heaven  and  earth.  As  be 
bid  the  soft  Persian  in  ancient  times,  so 
now,  and  fiercely  too,  he  bid  me  bow  down 
and  worship  him;  so  now  in  his  pride  be 


seemed  to  command  me,  and  say,  'Thou 
shalt  have  none  other  gods  but  me.'  I  was 
all  alone  before  him.  There  were  these  two 
pitted  together,  and  face  to  face—the  mighty 


Sun  for  one,  and  for  the  other — this  poor, 
pale,  solitary  Self  of  mine,  that  I  always  carry 
about  me.' 

The  peculiarities  of  Oriental  climes  ac- 
count for  the  facts,  that  the  sun  in  the  East 
was  from  an  early  period  an  objeot  of  worship, 
either  under  or  apart  from  symbols.  Of 
that  worship  among  the  Hebrews  are  traces 
found  in  2  Kings  xxiii.  11.  Jer.  xix.  13. 
Zeph.  i.  5.  The  passage  in  Jer.  viii.  16  is 
illustrated  from  the  Zendavesta  (iii.  204), 
where  it  is  stated  that  the  Mehestanes  sa- 
luted the  morning  sun  with  hymns  of  praise. 
Something  similar  was  usual  among  the 
Essenes  (Joseph.  Jew.  W.  ii.  8,  5). 

SUPERFLUITY  (L.  super,  'above,'  or 
over,  tnd  Jluo,  ' I  flow'), '  an  overflow,'  is  in 
James  i.  21,  the  rendering  of  a  Greek  term 
which  in  other  passages  (Bom.  v.  17.   2  Cor. 

Matthew.  Mark. 

This  is  Jesus,  the  King  The  King  of  the  Jews, 

of  the  Jews. 

There  is  a  difference ;  is  there  not  also  a 
substantial  agreement  f  The  actual  diversity 
excludes  copying  and  collusion,  while  it  en- 
hances the  credibility  of  the  narrative.  The 
unity  in  diversity  here  exhibited  is  now 
adduced  the  rather,  because  it  may  serve  as 
a  clear  instance  of  the  relation  which  the 
Gospels  generally  bear  one  to  another. 

SUPERSTITION,  (L.  super, ' above,"  over/ 
'beyond,'  and  sto,  'I  stand'),  according  to 
Cicero,  means  the  feeling  which  dictates  ex- 
cessive religious  rites,  performed  in  order 
to  procure  from  the  gods  that  children  may 
survive  (live  beyond)  their  parents;  or,  ac- 
cording to  Lactantius,  the  feeling  which 
worships  the  surviving  memory  of  parents, 
which  worships  dead  relatives  as  living  di- 
vinities. In  another  passage  (  De  Nat.  Dear. 
ii.  42),  Cicero  defines  superstition,  apart  from 
its  etymology,  as  '  any  foolish,  anile  religion 
in  which  there  is  a  groundless  fear  of  the 
gods.'  Superstition,  then,  appears  to  have 
these  elements,  rites  and  practices,  arising 


viii.  2)  is  translated  '  abundance.1  '  Super- 
fluity' is  the  more  exact  rendering.  The 
corresponding  verb  is  used  in  Luke  xxi.  4, 
where  'superfluity'  would  be  preferable. 
Comp.  2  Cor.  ix.  1. 

SUPERSCRIPTION  (L.  super,  'above' 
or  upon,  and  scribo, '  I  write ')  is  the  render- 
ing of  the  Greek  epigraphe1,  which  means 
the  letters  on  a  coin  in  Matt,  xxiii.  20 ;  and 
the  substance  of  the  charge  made  against 
Jesus  in  Luke  xxiii.  38. 

Unbelief  has  sometimes  been  sorely  pushed 
for  arguments  against  Christianity.  This  fact 
is  exemplified  in  the  attempt  made  to  bring 
it  into  discredit  from  the  diversity  found  in 
the  words  of  the  inscription  placed  above 
the  bead  of  Jesus,  as  reported  by  the  several 
evangelists.     These  words  we  here  subjoin : 


Luke. 
This  is  the  King  of 
the  Jews. 


John. 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the 
King  of  the  Jews. 


from  improper  and  extravagant  desires  in 
connection  with  unreasonable  fear  of  divine 
power  which  has  no  real  existence.  This 
definition  shows  the  propriety  of  the  appli- 
cation of  'superstitious'  by  Paul  to  the 
Athenians  (Acts  xvii.  22).  His  words,  lite- 
rally rendered,  stand  thus:  'Athenians,  in 
every  respect  as  more  (than  commonly) 
superstitious  do  I  behold  you;  for  passing 
through  and  looking  up  at  the  objects  of  your 
worship,  I  found  even  an  altar  on  which  it 
was  written,  'To  an  unknown  god.'  Paul 
bad  just  surveyed  the  many  divinities  with 
whose  images,  shrines,  and  rites  the  public 
ways  of  the  city  were  crowded,  and  could  not 
have  had  any  other  feeling  than  that  the 
Athenians  were,  through  ignorance  and  undue 
solicitude,  given  to  the  excessive  worship  as 
gods  of  objects  which  in  reality  were  no 
gods  at  all;  especially  when  the  evil  went 
so  far  as  to  cause  an  altar  to  be  erected  to 
some  unknown  divinity,  with  a  view,  pro- 
bably, of  leaving  no  possible  source  of  ill 
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vneoneUiated.  The  entire  structure  of  the 
passage  opposes  the  idea  that  Paul  meant, 
as  some  have  said,  to  conciliate  the  Athe- 
nians by  speaking  of  them  as  religious: 
*  too  religions,'  ( somewhat  religious  'or  'in- 
clined to  religion,'  in  the  apostle's  sense  of 
the  term  'religion,'  was  surely  an  impossi- 
bility on  the  part  of  the  really  superstitious 
and  idolatrous,  though  sceptical,  Athenian 
people.  This  view  makes  Paul  give  utter- 
ance to  a  falsehood ;  for  it  was  not  to  reli- 
gion, but  to  superstition,  in  the  proper 
gense  of  the  term,  that  the  Athenians  were 
in  all  respects  given.  Nor  in  any  other 
view  is  there  a  ground  for  the  logical  con- 
nection of  the  second  member  of  the  sentence 
with  the  first—'  Ye  are  prone  to  superstition, 
for  I  found  an  altar  '  to  an  unknown  God.' ' 
This  is  sense.  The  worship  of  what  was 
unknown,  or  to  the  worshipper  nothing,  is 
the  extreme  of  superstition.  Paganism,  as 
involving  the  idea  that  the  gods  were  jealous 
of  human  happiness,  and  therefore  ever  on 
the  point  of  rendering  men's  efforts  fruitless, 
was  specially  fitted  to  engender  superstition 
by  calling  into  existence  '  a  groundless  fear 
of  the  gods.' 

In  agreement  with  this  view  is  the  proper 
meaning  of  the  word  in  the  original,  deisidai- 
nwnia  (Aots  xxv.  10),  which,  from  deido, 
'I  fear,'  and  daitnon,  'the  divinity'  con- 
sidered as  dispensing  good  and  ill,  means 
'  the  fear  or  dread  of  the  dispensing  power ;' 
that  is,  undue  solicitude  about  the  allotments 
of  the  power  which  has  the  shaping  of  men's 
condition. 

Of  superstition  and  credulity  let  the  fol- 
lowing be  taken  as  a  sample.  The  writer  is 
Horace  Walpole ;  the  letter  is  from  Re  di 
Cofano  in  Italy: — 'This  was  the  residence 
of  one  of  the  three  kings  that  went  to  Christ's 
birth-day;  his  name  was  Alabaster,  Aba- 
rasser,  or  some  such  thing;  the  other  two 
were  kings,  one  of  the  East,  the  other  of 
Cologne.  'Tis  this  of  Cofano  who  was  re- 
presented in  an  ancient  painting  found  in 
the  Palatine  mount.  He  was  crowned  by 
Augustus.  We  have  just  been  seeing  relics 
in  a  small  hovel  of  capuchins  on  the  side  of 
the  hill,  and  which  were  all  brought  by  his 
Majesty  from  Jerusalem.  Among  other  things 
of  great  sanctity,  there  is  a  set  of  gnashing 
teeth,  the  grinders  very  entire;  a  bit  of 
the  worm  that  never  dies,  preserved  in  spi- 
rits ;  a  crow  of  St.  Peter's  cock,  very  useful 
against  Easter;  the  crisping  and  curling, 
frizzling  and  frowncing  of  Mary  Magdalen, 
which  she  cut  off  on  growing  devout.  The 
good  man  that  showed  us  all  these  com- 
modities was  got  into  such  a  train  of  calling 
them  the  blessed  this  and  the  blessed  that, 
that  at  last  he  showed  us  a  bit  of  the  blessed 
fig-tree  that  Christ  cursed '  (The  Letters  of 
Sir  H.  Walpole,  i.  49). 

SUPPER,  THE  LORD'S  (G.  kuriolon 
deipnon  (comp.  1  Corinth,  x.  21),  the  name 


given  by  Paul  (xi.  20)  to  the  rite  which,  im- 
mediately after  having  eaten  of  the  Passover 
with  bis  twelve  apostles,  the  Lord  Jesus  in- 
stituted (Matt.  xxvL  26—29.  Mark  "xiv.  22 
— 20.  Luke  xxii.  19,  20 ;  comp.  John  xiii. 
2)  as  a  commemoration  of  himself  (Luke 
xix.  1  Cor.  xi  24,  20),  and  therefore  as  a 
perpetual  observance,  which  accordingly  we 
find  practised  in  the  church  at  Corinth.  The 
scriptural  narratives  are  explicit  and  simple. 
A  few  general  remarks,  however,  may  be 
useful. 

The  only  name  expressly  authorised  by 
Scripture  is  'the  Lord's  Supper,'  or,  'the 
Lord's  Table,'  that  is,  meat  But  in  the  church 
the  Lord's  Supper  has  been  called — I.  The 
Eucharist,  or  the  thanksgiving  (Matt  xxri 
26).  II.  The  Bluing  (1  Cor.  xi.27).  III. 
The  Oblation,  in  reference  to  the  wine  and 
bread.  IV.  The  Assembly,  because  it  involved 
a  meeting  expressly  for  the  purpose.  V.  A 
Liturgy  or  Service,  it  being  something  done 
according  to  a  certain  form.  VI.  The  Com- 
munion, because  all  partook,  or  because  the 
service  consisted  in  a  participation  of  the 
symbols  (1  Corinth,  x.  6).  VII.  A  Sacrifice 
(comp.  Heb.  xiii.  10,  16).  VIII.  A  Mystery, 
in.  allusion  to  heathen  practices,  because  cate- 
chumens were  not  admitted,  and  at  a  later 
day,  on  account  of  the  doctrine  of  Transub* 
Btantiation.  IX.  Love-feast}  though,  if  the 
Lord's  Supper  led  to  the  love-feasts,  it  was 
at  first  probably  distinct  from  them  (Jude 
12).  The  love-feasts  were  so  called  because 
they  were  feasts  at  which  the  guests,  from 
brotherly  love,  sent  portions  to  the  poor. 
X.  Mass,  because  at  the  close  of  the  ordinary 
service,  and  immediately  before  the  Lord's 
Supper,  the  words  were  used — Ite,  missa  est 
•cclesia ;  '  Go,  the  church  is  dismissed ' — a 
form  for  breaking  up  the  assembly.  XI. 
Sacramentum  Altaris,  sacrament  of  the  al- 
tar, because  the  service  in  corrupt  times  was 
regarded  as  a  kind  of  solemn  engagement, 
pledge,  or  oath,  which  was  entered  into  on 
the  altar  of  the  church.  The  connection  of 
the  Lord's  Supper  with  the  Passover  is  made 
obvious  by  express  words  (Luke  xxii.  1,  7, 
11,  14).  It  was  during  the  eating  of  this 
Jewish  meal  (Matt  xxvi.  26 )  that  the  Lord's 
Supper  was  appointed.  Luke  intimates  the 
connection  by  making  our  Lord  begin  the 
ceremony,  that  is  the  Passover,  by  taking  the 
cup  and  giving  it  to  his  companions  (17). 
This  also  explains  why  he  took  the  cup 
twice;  once  in  the  Paschal  supper,  which 
always  began  with  a  cup  of  wine  drunk  by 
all  the  guests ;  and  a  second  time,  as  a  part 
of  the  new  rite  which  he  was  founding  to 
succeed  the  Passover.  This  reference  to  the 
old  covenant,  and  this  substitution  of  a  new 
and  permanent  rite,  appear  from  the  words, 
'  blood  of  the  new  covenant  shed  for  the  re- 
mission of  sins,' '  shed  for  many '  ( Matthew 
xxvi.  28.  Mark  xiv.  24 ;  comp.  Exod.  xxiv 
8.  Lev.  vii.  1—18). 
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As  to  the  question,  Who  may  take  the 
Lord's  Supper  ?  —  the  Scriptures  answer, 
Every  professed  Christian,  as  in  the  church 
at  Corinth,  has  the  right,  and  fa  under  the 
obligation,  to  share  in  this  commemorative 
service.  Those  who  are  not  Christians  are 
by  the  very  nature  of  the  ordinance  excluded 
therefrom  (1  Cor.  x.  17.  Hebrews  xiii.  10). 
Every  communicant,  however,  is  required  to 
have  previously  formed  to  himself  a  just  idea 
of  the  spiritual  nature  and  purposes  of  the 
observance ;  failing  to  do  which  the  church 
of  Corinth  fell  into  disorder,  and  many  of 
its  members  brought  on  themselves  condem- 
nation. The  apostle  Paul  does  not  exclude, 
but  strives  to  instruct  those  who  in  that  com- 
munity had  misconceived  and  abused  the 
Lord's  Supper.  The  error  of  the  Corinthi- 
ans consisted  in  their  converting  that  reli- 
gious rite  into  an  ordinary  meal.  The  par- 
ticular reference  may  be  to  those  Grecian 
feasts,  or  collations,  at  which  each  one 
brought  what  he  could  or  what  he  pleased, 
and  every  one  ate  what  he  brought  In  il- 
lustration, we  cite  the  words  of  Athenssus : 
'  The  ancients  were  acquainted  with  what  we 
now  call  basket  -  suppers '  (at  present  pic- 
nics) ;  '  that  is,  when  a  person,  after  having 
provided  his  own  supper,  puts  it  into  a  bas- 
ket and  repairs  to  another  house  to  eat  it.' 
To  this  we  add  a  passage  from  Xenophon, 
which  exhibits  one  abuse  reprehended  by 
Paul :  *  When,  of  those  who  met  to  sap, 
some  of  the  company  had  brought  a  very 
little,  others  a  great  deal  of  provisions,  So- 
crates bad  the  servant  either  to  put  the  lit- 
tle in  common,  or  to  distribute  to  each  a 
part  of  it;  upon  which  those  who  had  brought 
a  plentiful  repast  with  them  were  both 
ashamed  not  to  partake  of  what  was  served 
up  in  common,  and  not  also  to  produce  their 
own.  They  therefore  put  down  their  provi- 
sions in  common ;  and  when  they  had  en- 
joyed no  more  than  those  who  had  brought 
but  little,  they  desisted  from  expending  much 
in  baying  victuals '  (Mem.  iii.  14). 

The  objects  employed  by  Jesus  were  bread 
and  wine.  These  were  before  him  as  a  part 
of  the  Passover  meal.  The  bread  was  unlea- 
vened. The  wine  was  probably  *  the  good 
wine'  (John  ii.  10)  for  which  the  neigh- 
bourhood was  celebrated.  Bread  and  wine 
were  most  suitable  elements,  because  they 
are  specially  strengthening  and  invigorating, 
and  as  such,  well  betoken  the  spiritual  nu- 
triment which  Jesus  had  to  impart.  As  thus 
sanctioned  by  the  Saviour,  bread  and  wine 
seem  the  proper  objects  to  be  employed. 
When,  in  the  year  1564,  wine  in  Sweden 
was  very  scarce,  a  question  arose  whether 
beer,  milk,  or  some  other  fluid,  might  not 
be  used  instead  of  wine.  A  controversy 
ensued*  anticipating  the  question  now  raised 
by  teetotalism;  and  so  again  proving  that 
there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun  (Henke 
■Kirchen*.   iii.  365).     Not  lightly  will   the 


Christian  depart  from  usages  which  can  be 
clearly  traced  back  to  Christ.  Of  equal  con- 
sequence with  the  substances  employed  are 
the  breaking  of  the  bread  and  the  pouring 
forth  of  the  wine,  which  are  the  prominent 
features  in  this  symbolism,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  *  show  forth  the  Lord's  death' 
(1  Corinth,  xi.  24,  26.  Acta  ii.  42).  But  if 
Christian  antiquity  disallows  substitution,  it 
also  forbids  diminution  of  the  symbols ;  and 
consequently  the  refusal  of  the  cup  to  the 
laity  on  the  part  of  the  Catholic  Church  is 
contrary  to  Scripture.  It  may  be  added,  that 
the  gross  abuses  which  have  arisen  in  con- 
nection with  the  simple  rite  of  commemora- 
tion instituted  by  Jesus,  show  how  desirable 
it  is  that  in  all  important  particulars  (and 
those  are  important  which  affect  the  symbo- 
lical means  and  spiritual  intent  of  the  Lord's 
Supper)  there  should  be  maintained  a  close 
adherence  to  the  observances  sanctioned  by 
the  great  Head  of  the  Church  himself. 

Among  these  abuses  are  the  transubstan- 
tiation  of  the  Catholic  and  the  consubstan- 
tiation  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  By  the  for- 
mer, the  symbolical  bread  and  wine  are  in 
the  consecration,  that  is  at  the  prayer  uttered 
by  the  priest,  converted  into  the  real  body 
and  blood  of  Christ  By  the  second  is  as- 
serted the  real,  or  the  virtual,  presence  of 
Christ  in  the  bread  and  wine.  The  simple 
troth  is,  that  the  word  ;is'  has  often,  as 
here,  the  signification  of  represents  or  sym- 
bolises (Exodus  xii.  11.  Matthew  vii.  12: 
xiii.  19). 

Nothing  is  laid  down  as  to  the  times  for 
its  celebration.  Originally,  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per appears  to  have  been  partaken  every  day 
(Acts  iii.  42, 46),  which  seems  to  be  opposed 
to  the  opinion  that  Jesus  intended  an  annual 
celebration  in  imitation  of  the  Passover. 
The  daily  observance  was  interrupted  by  the 
persecutions  which  the  church  had  to  endure. 
When  its  officers  bad  power  to  make  ordi- 
nances, they  caused  the  observance  to  take 
place  first  every  Sunday ;  then  three  times  a 
year,  at  the  high  festivals,  Easter,  Whitsun- 
tide, Christmas ;  and  finally  once  a  year,  that 
is  at  Easter. 

SUPPLICATIONS  (L.  sub,  and  plico,  pro- 
perly, folding  of  hands,  as  in  prayer  or  en- 
treaty) is  in  Acts  i.  14  the  translation  of  a 
word,  deesis,  which  properly  signifies  '  ask- 
ing '  from  a  sense  of  need,  and  is  often  ren- 
dered 'prayer'  (Luke  i.  13;  ii.  37). 

The  word  iketeria,  rendered  <  supplica- 
tions'  in  Heb.  v.  7,  properly  denotes  olive 
branches  bound  round  with  wool,  which  were 
carried  in  their  hands  by  persons  who  sued 
to  conquerors  for  peace.  Accordingly,  the 
term  signifies  '  entreaties  for  peace.' 

SUSANNA,  one  of  the  affectionate  women 
that  attended  on  the  Lord  Jesus,  ministering 
to  his  wants  and  comforts  (Luke  viii.  3; 
comp.  1  Cor.  ix.  0). 

SWALLOW  (H.)  is  in  Psalm  Ixxxiv.  3. 
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Prov.  xxvi  2,  the  probably  correct  rendering 
of  a  Hebrew  word  which  seems  to  signify 
•  free'  (comp.  *  liberty'  in  Leviticus  xxv.  10. 
Exek.  xlvi  17).  The  term  rendered  in  Ps. 
lxxxiv.  3,  also  signifies  bird  in  general  (Gen. 
vii  14.   Lev.  xiv.  4;  comp.  marg.).  • 

In  Psalm  lxxxiv.  3-,  the  swallow  and  the 
sparrow  are  represented  as  finding  in  the 
temple  a  safe  place  for  their  nest,  in  con- 
formity with  an  ancient  practice,  found 
among  other  nations  besides  the  Arabians, 
by  which  birds  that  built  their  nests  on  sa- 
cred places  were  themselves  accounted  sacred. 
See  Cbame. 

SWEAR  (Ger.fctaoWn)  holds  in  English 
the  place  of  a  Hebrew  term,  shevag,  denoting 
the  number  seven,  being  derived  from  that 
sacred  word  in  consequence  of  its  sanctity ; 
traces  of  the  connection  may  be  found  in  the 
seven  lambs  slain  of  old  to  ratify  an  oath  (Gen. 
xxi.  28,  teq.),  and  the  seven  stones  which, 
according  to  Herodotus  (Thalia,  8),  were 
employed  in  confirmation  of  a  fact  among 
the  Arabians.  Hence  appears  the  religious 
character  of  an  oath ;  which  properly  is  an 
averment  accompanied  by  an  immediate  re- 
ference to  God  as  a  witness  of  its  truth  and 
avenger  of  falsehood  and  faithlessness  (Gen. 
xiv.  22 ;  xxi.  28,  24.  Josh,  ii  12).  In  this 
wide  sense,  an  oath  and  a  solemn  promise 
differ  only  in  time ;  the  former  declaring  that 
a  tiling  is  or  has  been,  the  latter  that  it  shall 
take  place.  The  point  of  view  from  which 
these  things  proceed  is  evidently  that  low 
religious  condition  which,  supposing  God  to 
be  only  partial  in  his  pro  vide  ntal  operations, 
makes  him  intervene  on  special  occasions, 
as  when  directly  invoked,  or  when  there  is 
an  extraordinary  breach  of  his  laws.  Those 
who,  believing  the  words  of  Jesus,  'My 
Father  worketh  hitherto,  and  I  work '  (John 
v.  17),  hold  that  the  Divine  agency  and  su- 
pervision are  ceaseless,  and  in  consequenoe 
consider  themselves  under  the  most  solemn 
possible  obligation  always  to  speak  the  truth, 
perform  promises,  and  do  what  is  right,  and 
placing  both  virtue  and  retribution  rather  in 
the  motive,  the  general  state  of  '  the  hidden 
man  of  the  heart'  (1  Pet.  iii.  4),  than  in  an 
outward  conformity  to  law  and  in  external 
penalties,  have  risen  above  'the  beggarly 
elements '  (Galat  iv.  9)  of  oath-taking,  and 
strive  to  conduct  society  in  general  forward 
to  that  pitch  of  excellence  in  which,  every 
man's  word  being  his  bond,  swearing  shall 
cease,  because  unnecessary.  In  earlier  pe- 
riods of  culture,  however,  oaths  had  their 
good  in  calling  special  attention  to  the  word 
said  or  the  deed  done,  and  in  laying  on 
the  mind  an  additional,  and  to  it  very  im- 
pressive, reason  for  being  faithful  to  what 
was  declared  or  undertaken. 

In  accordance  with  that  general  system 
found  in  all  religions,  by  which  what  is  cus- 
tomary, right,  or  pleasing  among  men  is 
ascribed  to  God,  the  Creator  is  exhibited  as 


confirming  his  word  and  promises  by  oaths 
(Gen.  xxii.  16 ;  xxvi.  3.  Jer.  xi  5)  ;  so  that, 
thus  speaking  '  after  the  manner  of  men ' 
(Bom.  vi.  19),  and  therefore  in  a  way  most 
intelligible  and  impressive  to  them,  he  might 
accomplish  his  gracious  purposes  for  their 
enlightenment  and  salvation. 

The  Israelites  swore  by  God  (Lev.  six.  13. 
Deut  vi.  13),  by  heaven,  the  earth,  Jerusa- 
lem, by  their  head,  by  the  temple  and  the 
altar;  whioh  forms  are  frequently  found  in 
the  rabbinical  writings  (Matthew  v.  84—36; 
xxiii  16—22),  also  by  the  life  of  kings 
(1  Sam.  i  26 ;  xvii  55).  As  swearing  in- 
volved a  recognition  of  the  divinity  of  the 
being  to  whom  appeal  was  made,  the  Israel- 
ites were  forbidden  to  swear  by  any  save 
Jehovah  (Deut.  vi  13;  x.  20.  Is.  xix.  18), 
and  swearing  by  others  was  accounted  an 
act  of  idolatry  (Joshua  xxiii.  7.  Jerem.  v.  7 ; 
xii.  16.  Amos  viii  14).  False  swearing  was 
rigidly  prohibited  (Levit  six.  12).  False 
swearing  and  other  abuses  of  oaths  (Matt, 
xxiii.  16),  as  well  as  the  narrowness  of  the 
principle  on  which  they  rest,  led  our  Lord 
to  abolish  swearing  altogether,  in  terms 
which,  notwithstanding  the  ingenuity  em- 
ployed to  explain  them  away,  and  the  non- 
compliance of  professedly  Christian  govern- 
ments, are  too  clear  and  emphatic  to  admit 
of  being  misunderstood.  This  is  one  of 
those  points  in  Christian  morality,  observ- 
ance to  which  can  ensue  only  from  the  wider 
prevalence  of  the  spirit  of  Jesus  (Matt.  v.  34, 
teq.  James  v.  12). 

Among  the  Hebrews,  oaths  were  used  in 
private  (Gen.  xxiv.  37.  Matt  xiv.  7)  and  in 
public  life  (Judg.  xxi.  5.  1  Kings  xviii  10), 
in  judicial  cases  (Exodus  xxii.  11),  as  con- 
firmatory of  what  was  said  (Matt.  xxvi.  74) 
or  what  was  promised  (1  Sam.  xix.  6).  The 
form  of  oath  ran  thus — 'Jehovah,  do  so  (as 
had  been  originally  done  with  the  slaughtered 
victim),  and  more  also  if,'  &c.  (Ruth  L  17. 
2  Sam.  iii.  9) ;  or,  'as  Jehovah  liveth'  (Rath 
iii.  18 ).  From  Josephus  (Life,  53)  it  appears 
that  forms '  most  tremendous'  were,  in  special 
circumstances,  employed  in  his  day.  The 
ceremonial  observed  in  the  most  ancient 
times  is  imperfectly  known.  In  the  days  of 
the  patriarchs  the  hand  was  put  under  the 
thigh,  with  a  tacit  reference,  probably,  to  the 
Oriental  desire  of  having  a  numerous  progeny 
(Gen.  xxiv.  2 ;  xlvii. 29) ;  commonly,  the  hand 
was  raised  as  an  invocation  towards  heaven 
(xiv.  22, 23.  Dent,  xxxii.  40.  Ex.  vi.  8,  marg. 
Ezek.  xx.  5).  In  judicial  oaths,  the  judge 
adjured  the  party  swearing,  who  on  his  side 
answered,  '  Amen,'  '  thou  sayest '  (1  Kings 
xxii  16.  Matt,  xxvi  63,  64 ;  comp.  Numb. 
r.  19,  22). 

The  word  Amen  (H.  Jirm,  'certain')  is 
itself  a  species  of  solemn  averment,  or  the 
utterance  of  an  earnest  wish,  tending  to 
sanction  and  ratify  what  is  felt,  said,  or 
done.     Hence  its  meaning  is — 'it  is  so/ 
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'  certainly/  •  so  be  it,'  or,  '  may  it  happen/ 
A  similar  use  of  the  word  is  found  in  Mac- 
beth (ii.  2) : 

One  cried  '  God  bless  us,'  and  *  Amen '  the  other ; 
Listening  their  fear,  I  could  not  say  'Amen/ 
When  they  did  say,  •  God  bless  us/ 

Thus  the  word  came  to  be  used  as  a  gene- 
ral term  of  con/Srmation  in  expressions  of 
pious  acquiescence  or  pious  wishes,  as  in 
the  Psalms— xn.  13 ;  lxxii.  19 ;  lxxxix.  62 ; 
and  1  Cor.  xiv.  16.  From  the  last  passage 
it  appears  that  a  response  of  'Amen'  was 
customary  in  the  meetings  of  the  early 
church.  Sometimes  the  word  was  used  at 
the  commencement,  as  well  as  at  the  close,  of 
a  prayer  of  thanksgiving;  as  in  Rev.  vii.  12, 
•  All  the  angels  worshipped  God,  saying, 
Amen:  blessing,  and  glory,  and  wisdom, 
and  thanksgiving,  and  honour,  and  power, 
and  might,  be  unto  our  God,  for  ever  and 
ever ;  Amen/ 

Connected  with  this  confirmatory  signifi- 
cation is  its  adverbial  use,  so  common  with 
our  Lord — •  Verily,  verily ;'  'Amen,  Amen' — 
employed  in  order  to  rouse  the  attention  of 
his  auditors,  and  make  them  feel  the  im- 
portance of  what  he  was  about  to  say.  This 
was  an  established  usage  among  the  Jews, 
and  only  employed  more  frequently  by 
Christ  in  consequence  of  the  importance  of 
the  message  he  had  to  announce  (1  Kings 
i.  36.   Jer.  xxviii.  6). 

The  word  is  also  an  epithet  signifying 
faithful,  since  that  which  is  firm  may  be 
trusted.  In  Rev.  iii.  14,  the  Saviour  is  thus 
characterised : « These  things  saith  the  Amen, 
the  faithful  and  true  witness.'  It  is  the  word 
rendered  truth  in  Is.  lxv.  16,  '  the  God  of 
truth/    Similar  is  the  meaning  in  2  Cor.  i. 


20 — '  all  the  promises  of  God  in  him  (Jesus 
Christ)  are  yea,  and  in  him  Amen;'  that 
is,  certain,  trustworthy,  sure  of  accomplish- 
ment. 

8 WINE  (T.),  the,  '  though  he  divide  the 
hoof  and  be  cloven-footed,  yet  he  cheweth 
not  the  end ;  he  is  unclean  to  you:'  'of  their 
flesh  shall  ye  not  eat,  and  their  carcase 
shall  ye  not  touoh ;  they  are  unclean  to  you' 


(Lev.  xi.  8 ;  comp.  Dent  xiv.  8).  The  reason 
of  this  prohibition  may  be  found  not  only  in 
the  filthy  habits  and  appearance  of  the  ani- 
mal, but  also  in  the  tendency  of  its  flesh  to  en- 
gender diseases,  particularly  those  affecting 
the  cuticle,  as  the  leprosy.  Swine  have  very 
widely  been  objects  of  aversion  and  avoid- 
ance. The  Egyptians,  Indians,  Phoenicians, 
Arabians,  and  others,  shrunk  from  them  in 
dislike. 

Wilkinson  (Plates,  p.  87)  gives  a  view  of 
'  a  soul  condemned  to  return  to  earth  under 
the  form  of  a  pig ;  having  been  weighed  in 


the  scales  before  Osiris,  and  found  wanting. 
Being  placed  in  a  boat  and  accompanied  by 
two  monkeys,  it  is  then  dismissed  from  the 
precincts  of  Amenti  (the  unseen  world),  all 
communication  with  which  is  figuratively 
cut  off  by  a  man  who  hews  away  the  ground 
with  an  axe  after  its  passage/  Thus  did  the 
Egyptians  teach  morals  by  a  kind  of  picture 
religion. 

Swine,  as  prolific  animals,  were  at  Argos 
offered  in  sacrifice  to  Aphrodite  or  Venus. 
Among  other  pagan  nations,  for  instance  the 
Cretans,  swine  were  sacred,  and  were  eaten 


in  idolatrous  worship.  Henee  is  explained 
Is.  lxv.  4.  The  tyrannical  and  cruel  Antio- 
chus  IV.  endeavoured  to  compel  the  Jews  to 
eat  swine's  flesh,  rather  than  do  which  many 
surrendered  their  lives.  # 

In  the  words, '  a  jewel  of  gold  in  a  swine  s 
snout'  (Prov.  xi.22),  there  is  an  allusion  to 
the  custom  on  the  part  of  females  of  wearing 
noserings.  The  meaning  is,  that  beauty  and 
imprudence  are  as  ill  matched  as  a^swine 
and  a  nose-ring.    Comp.  Gen.  xxiv.  47. 

In  Ps.  lxviii.  30,  where  '  company  of  spear- 
men' is  in  the  margin  better  rendered  'beasta 
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of  the  reeds/  the  wild  boar  is  probably  meant, 
which  was  very  destructive  to  the  Israelites 
(Ps.  Ira.  13).  These  animals  larked  in 
marshes  covered  with  reeds,  as  appears  from 
Le  Bran's  Travels. 

SWORD  (T.),  the,  is  in  8eriptare  emble- 
matio  of  war,  punishment,  oppression,  and 
pain  (Exod.  xriii.  4.  Lev.  xxvi.  2.  Esek.  v. 
17.  Luke  ii.  85).  With  that  simplicity  of 
thought  which  pervades  the  view  taken  of 
Divine  Providence  in  the  Bible,  and  which 
knew  nothing  of  the  futile  distinction  which 
divines  have  invented  between  what  God 
causes  and  what  God  permits,  Jesus  Christ 
expressly  declares  that  he  came  to  send, 
not  peace,  but  a  sword  (Matthew  x.  34) ; 
that  is,  making  the  change  required  by  the 
peculiarity  of  the  Hebrew  idiom,  '  to  cause 
conflict  rather  than  tranquillity '—which  is, 
and  so  long  as  sin  and  disorder  prevail 
ever  must  be,  the  immediate  and  inevitable 
consequence  of  the  operation  of  the  gospel 
in  human  hearts  and  in  social  life. 

The  words  *  it  is  enough'  (Luke  xxii.  38), 
were  probably  pronounced  by  our  Lord  in 
a  tone  expressive  of  disapprobation,  disap- 
pointment, and  grief,  at  the  indooility  of  his 
disciples,  who  had  not  comprehended  his 
pacific  intentions.  In  Egypt  at  the  present 
day,  when  a  person  asks  his  friend, '  How  is 
your  health  ?'  the  latter  replies, '  Praise  be  to 
God !'  and  it  is  only  by  the  tone  of  the  voice 
in  which  the  answer  is  made,  that  the  in- 
quirer can  infer  whether  he  is  well  or  ill 
(see  Lane's  'Modern  Egyptians,'  ii.  10). 
In  English,  if  a  person  when  asked  to  take 
refreshment  or  more  food  answers,  *  I  thank 
you,'  it  is  understood  that  he  accepts  the 
offer.  The  corresponding  words  in  French, 
'  Je  vous  remercie,'  are  taken  to  indicate  a 
polite  refasal.    See  Malchds. 

SYCAMOBES  (Ficu*  JEgyptiacw,  F.  «y- 
comarut)  were  very  common  in  Palestine,  but 
little  valued,  and  therefore  put  in  opposition 
to  cedars  (Is.  ix.  10.  1  Kings  x.  27).  They 
are  thought  to  have  come  originally  from 
Egypt  (Ps.  lxxviii.  47).  Externally,  the 
sycamore  is  like  the  mulberry-tree.  It  pro- 
duces, in  seven  orops  a  year,  a  kind  of  fig 
(see  Fio)  which  are  neither  very  digestible 
nor  wholesome,  but  cheap,  and  therefore  in 
use  among  the  poor  (Amos  vii.  14).  Its 
wood,  almost  incorruptible,  was  in  the  East 
used  for  edifices  and  coffins.  The  stem  is 
very  knotty  and  of  considerable  height,  and 
throws  out  many  wide-spreading  branches. 

The  sycamore  is  in  the  Greek  text  de- 
clared to  be  the  tree  up  which  Zacoheus 
climbed  in  order  to  see  the  8aviour  when 
at  Jericho.  Buins  of  what  is  said  to  have 
been  the  residence  of  this  '  chief  of  the  tax- 
gatherers '  are  still  shown  on  the  plain  of 
Jericho,  but  the  sycamore  is  no  longer  found 
there,  though  it  grows  in  the  uplands  of 
Judah.  An  oil  is  prepared,  as  is  supposed, 
from  the  species  of  tree  which  Zacoheus  as- 


cended. This  so-called  Zaccheus-ofl  it  t 
corrupt  term  for  Zaceum-oil,  that  is,  oil  got 
from  a  tree  called  in  Arabic  Zaccum,  which 
is  covered  with  thorns,  and  produces  a  fruit 
of  the  almond  kind,  or  like  nuts.  The  oil 
is  used  for  medicinal  purposes.  This  tree 
is  the  EUagnut  Anguttijolius  of  Liniueus, 
or  the  Myrobalanm  of  the  ancients,  sad 
grows  abundantly  in  the  vicinity  of  Jericho. 
In  Luke  xviL  6,  the  more  exact  Hebrew 
form  of  the  word,  namely  sycami ntt  is  found ; 
but  some  MSB.  read  *  sycamore.' 

SYNAGOGUE,  from  two  Greek  words  sig- 
nifying ( a  place  of  meeting'  (in  the  Hebrew, 
*  house  of  assembly*),  is  the  name  of  the 
edifice  in  which  the  Jews  met  for  religious 
exercises.  Synagogues  were  built  in  imita- 
tion of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem ;  that  is, 
each  was  a  quadrangle,  having  in  the  middle 
a  small  chapel  on  four  pillars,  standing  on 
an  elevated  platform,  on  which  lay  the  book 
of  the  law.  In  consequence  of  the  needful 
washings,  synagogues  were  often  built  near 
running  water.  Synagogues  came,  into  ex- 
istence as  a  consequence  of  the  expansion 
of  Judaism,  and  spread  wherever  it  gained  a 
foot-hold.  Their  origin  cannot  be  satisfac- 
torily referred  to  an  earlier  period  than  the 
exile,  when  the  Israelites,  sundered  from 
their  temple  and  scattered  abroad  in  strange 
lands,  would  naturally  meet  together  for  wor- 
ship, and  so  grow  habituated  to  particular 
localities  and  provide  suitable  structures. 
The  practice  once  introduced,  was  perpe- 
tuated when  they  returned  to  their  mother 
country.  In  the  time  of  our  Lord,  every  con- 
siderable town  in  Palestine  had  its  synagogue 
(Luke iv.  16.  Mark  i.  21.  Luke  vii.  1.  John 
vi.  59),  large  cities  had  several  (Acts  ix.  2, 
SO),  and  in  the  capital  were  above  four  hun- 
dred (comp.  Acts  vi.  9).  Synagogues  were 
also  found  in  the  cities  of  Syria,  Asia  Minor, 
and  Europe,  which  had  a  Jewish  population 
(Acts  ix.  2;  xiii.  5,  14,  42;  xiv.  1;  xvii.  1, 
10;  xviii.  4;  xix.  8.  Joseph.  Antiq.  xix.  6, 
8.  Jew.  W.  vii.  3,  8).  The  Talmudists,  in- 
deed, assert  that  wherever  were  ten  free  adult 
Israelites,  there  ought  a  synagogue  to  be 
erected.  The  duty  and  cost  of  building  sy- 
nagogues lay  with  private  individuals,  and 
were  sometimes  voluntarily  undertaken  bj 
heathens  (Luke  vii.  5).  In  them  the  congre- 
gation assembled — the  women  in  a  separate 
place— on  the  sabbaths  and  sacred  days,  for 
common  prayer  and  hearing  the  Scriptures 
(Acts  xiii.  15 ;  xv.  21),  that  is,  portions  of 
the  Thorn,  the  Pentateuch  or  Law  (called 
Parashioth)  of  the  Prophets  (Haphtaroth), 
and  other  books  (Megilloth),  which  were 
read  by  one  of  the  congregation  (Luke  iv. 
16) ;  according  to  Philo,  one  of  the  priests 
or  elders.  The  passages  were  also  practi- 
cally expounded.  The  reader  and  the  expo- 
sitor seem  to  have  been  different  persons. 
When  the  prayer,  reading,  and  exposition 
had  been  finished,  a  benediction  was  pro* 
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nounced,  usually  by  one  of  the  priests,  to 
which  the  congregation  replied,  '  Amen ' 
( co rap.  1  Cor.  xiv.  16).  The  assembly  then 
broke  up.     Anathema. 

In  this  account  the  reader  will  find  a  cor- 
respondence with  the  customary  form  of  ser- 
vice observed  in  the  Christian  church.  Un- 
doubtedly, its  usages  are  to  a  great  extent 
derived  from  the  worship  in  the  temple  and 
the  synagogue. 

The  ordinary  officers  of  the  latter  were— 
I.  the  president,  rosh  hakenesetk,  'the  ruler 
(head)  of  the  synagogue'  (Luke  viii.  49), 
who  had  the  general  control  and  oversight 
(xiii.  14.   Acts  xviii.  8);  II.  « the  elders' 
(Luke  vii.  3),  called  also  '  the  rulers  of  the 
synagogue*  (Mark  v.  22),  who  seem  to  have 
formed  a  sort  of  chapter,  or  ecclesiastical 
council,  under  the  president ;  III.  the  '  mes- 
senger of  the  church,'  sheliach  cibbur  (comp. 
Apoc.  ii.  1),  whose  duty  it  was  to  recite  the 
prayers  in  a  loud  voice,  and  who  is  said  to 
have  also  been  the  secretary  and  representa- 
tive of  the  synagogue ;  IV.  the  ordinary  ser- 
vant or  'minister'  (Luke  iv.  20),  called  in 
Hebrew  hassan  or  chasan,  who  had  the  care 
of  the  sacred  books  and  furnished  them  to 
the  reader.    He  may  also  have  taught  the 
young  to  read.    In  later  times,  the  name 
was  given  to  the  officiating  minister ;  in  this 
sense  it  is  now  employed  by  the  Jews.   More 
adequate  {preparation  was  made  for  instruc- 
tion than  in  '  the  days  of  old.'    The  syna- 
gogues served  as  a  kind  of  public  school. 
There  was  special  provision  made  for  the 
instruction  of  the  young  (Joseph.  Antiq.  rv. 
10,  5).    The  scribes  held  superior  schools, 
open  to  every  one  (Jew.  War,  i.  88,  2.  Life, 
2.  Acts  xxii.  8).    Instruction  seems  to  have 
in  general  been  given  gratuitously.    Learned 
men  accounted  it  an  honour  and  a  duty  to 
communicate  what  they  knew;    and  each 
teacher,  if  he  was  without  property,  was 
master  of  some   trade  by  which  he  gained 
his  bread.     Besides  instruction,  the  syna- 
gogues were  means  for  collecting  and  distri- 
buting alms,  for  which  purposes  there  was  a 
special  officer,  V.  who  may  be  termed  the  al- 
moner (comp.  Matt  vi.  2).    In  the  later  Jew- 
ish writings,  many  things  are  found  respect- 
ing the  furniture  and  ornament  of  the  syna- 
gogue which  cannot  with  certainty  be  referred 
to  the  days  of  the  apostles.  But  there  then  ap- 
pear seats,  it  may  be  rows  of  benches,  for  the 
congregation  to  sit  on ;  and '  the  chief  seats,'  of 
which  the  Pharisees  were  fond,  probably  were 
those  of  the  first  row  (Matt  xxlii.  6.  James  ii. 
8).  LamP8  seem  to  have  been  used  for  giving 
light  There  was  a  reading-desk,  and  a  ease 
or  cupboard  for  keeping  the  sacred  books. 

In  the  synagogues  certain  punishments 
were  inflicted ;  for  instance,  scourging  (Matt 
x.  17;  xxiii.  34.  Acts  xxii.  19.  2  Cor.  xL 
24).    Libibtihis,  Tim pl i,  Books. 

With  some  aid  from  later  times,  we  may 
now  furnish  an  exposition  of  one  or  two  pas* 


sages  of  Scripture.  Jesus  in  the  synagogue 
at  Nazareth  stood  up  to  read  (Luke  iv.  10). 
The  custom  of  reading  the  Scriptures  pub- 
licly was,  according  to  the  Jews,  grounded  on 
an  ordinance  of  Moses.  Standing  (as  being 
that  of  respect)  was  the  position  in  which  the  • 
law  and  the  prophets  were  commonly  read. 
Some  parts  of  the  Scripture  could  be  read  either 
sitting  or  standing ;  for  instance,  the  Book 
of  Esther.  Common  Israelites,  as  well  as 
priests  and  levites,  might  read  aloud  from 
the  Scriptures.  On  every  sabbath  seven  per- 
sons read — a  priest,  a  levite,  and  five  Israel- 
ites. Before  reading  a  portion,  the  Jews 
were  wont  to  offer  a  prayer,  in  which  they 
thanked  God  that  he  had  chosen  them  for 
his  people  and  given  them  his  law.  The 
book  was  handed  to  the  reader  by  the  chat- 
an  or  '  minister*  (servant)  of  the  synagogue, 
who  received  the  book  and  restored  it  to  its 
place  when  the  reading  was  over  (17).  The 
third  part  of  the  synagogue  service  consisted 
in  the  explaining  of  the  Scriptures.  This  ex- 
position, however,  took  place  sitting.  After, 
therefore,  Jesus  had  in  the  synagogue  of 
Nazareth,  of  which,  as  one  brought  up  in 
that  place,  he  was  a  member,  read  the  haph- 
tare  (the  portion  of  the  Prophets),  he  did 
not  retire  to  his  place,  but  took  his  seat  at 
the  desk ;  by  which  all  saw  that  he  meant 
to  deliver  an  address,  and  so  fixed  their 
eyes  on  him  (20).  When  Paul  and  Barna- 
bas came  into  the  synagogue  of  Antioeh, 
and,  by  seating  themselves,  gave  it  to  be 
understood  that  they  wished  to  address  the 
people,  '  the  rulers,'  or  presidents,  '  of  the 
synagogue'  sent  to  them  (as  strangers)  per- 
mission to  speak,  of  which  Paul,  standing 
up,  availed  himself  (Acts  xiii.  14,  teq.). 

SYENE,  the  southernmost  city  of  Egypt 
towards  Ethiopia,  on  the  eastern  bank  of 
the  Nile  (Ezekiel  xxix.  10;  xxx.  6).  The 
modern  Assuan,  an  inconsiderable  place, 
lying  somewhat  north  of  the  ancient  Syene, 
was  built  out  of  its  ruins. 

SYRIA  is  the  important  portion  of  Asia 
which  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Eu- 
phrates, on  the  north  by  Mount  Taurus,  on 
the  west  by  the  Mediterranean,  and  on  the 
south  by  Arabia.  Viewed  in  its  separate  por- 
tions, it  comprises  Palestine  and  Phoenicia ; 
some  say  Mesopotamia  also  and  Babylonia ; 
and  the  Greeks  and  Romans  confound  it  with 
Assyria.  By  the  Israelites  it  was  termed 
Aram  (Aramaea),  as  being  peopled  by  the 
descendants  of  Aram,  a  son  of  8hem  (Gen. 
x.  22,  28).  Syria  in  primeval  times  com- 
prised several  small  states :— I:  Aram- Da- 
mascus, north-east  of  Palestine,  a  powerful 
kingdom  (2  Sam.  viii  5,  6).  II.  Zobah,  a 
kingdom  stretching  north-east  of  Damascus, 
beyond  the  Euphrates,  and  at  a  later  time, 
at  least  in  part,  named  Nisibis  (1  8am.  xiv. 
47.  2  Sam,  viii.  3).  III.  Maacha,  on  the 
south-west  of  Damascus,  bordering  on  Ba- 
ahan  (Joshua  xiii.  11.    2  Sam.  x.  6).    IV. 
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Geshuri,  lay  in  the  vicinity  of  the  preceding 
(Deut  ill.  14.  1  Sam.  xxvii.  8).  V.  Aram- 
Naharim  (Syria  of  the  riven),  is  generally 
found  between  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates, 
including  Mesopotamia  (see  the  article), 
and  bordered  on  the  north  by  the  southern 
part  of  Taurus  (Genesis  xxiv.  10)  ;  its  inner 
plains  are  said  to  be  the  scriptural,  VI. 
Padon-Aram  (Gen.  xxviii.  2,  6—7).  VII. 
Beth-rehob,  on  the  south-east  of  the  Tigris 
(2  Sam.  x.  6,  8).  VIII.  Hamath,  a  consi- 
derable kingdom  bounded  by  the  Orontes, 
extending  to  the  sea,  and  comprehending  a 
part  of  Lebanon  (2  Sam.  viii  9).  IX.  Ar- 
pad,  a  small  land  lying,  probably,  near  Ha- 
math  (2  Kings  xviii.  84).  X.  fob,  lsh-tob, 
bordering  on  Arabia  and  Gilead  ( Judg.  xi.  0. 
2  Sam.  z.  6,  8).  XI.  CctU  Syria,  the  eoun- 
try  between  Lebanon  and  Anti  -  Lebanon, 
watered  by  the  Orontes.  Most  of  those  petty 
states  were  made  tributary  by  David  (1  Chron. 
xviiL  3 — 8).  The  later  conflicts  of  the  Is- 
raelites with  the  Syrians  relate  to  the  strong 
rival  power,  Damascus. 

The  most  considerable  cities  of  Syria  are 
Antioch,  the  birth-place  of  Gentile  Christi- 
anity, Baal-gad,  Heliopolis,  Hamalh,  Da- 
mascus, Palmyra  (Tadmor).  The  Syrians 
successively  came  under  the  power  of  the 
Assyrians,  the  Babylonians,  Persians,  and 
Macedonians.  After  Alexander's  death,  a 
new  Syrian  kingdom  was  founded  by  the 
Seleucide  (812—84  A.  C).    Tigranes,  king 


of  Armenia,  ruled  Syria  for  a  time  (84—64 
A.  C).  Pompey  subdued  Syria  for  the  Bo- 
mans.  At  the  time  of  Christ  it  was  governed 
by  a  proconsul  resident  at  Antioch.     See 

AXTIOCHUB,    DAMABCU8,  LaVGUAGB. 

The  Syrian  riven  owe  their  celebrity,  like 
those  of  Greece,  far  more  to  the  events  which 
are  associated  with  them  than  to  the  volume 
of  their  waters.  Their  course  is  too  short 
to  allow  of  their  becoming  large.  What  they 
want,  however,  in  size,  they  make  up  in  the 
rapidity  of  their  current,  which,  since  the 
waters  come  immediately  from  a  precipitous 
mountain  region,  is  often,  particularly  after 
a  fall  of  rain,  heady,  impetuous,  and  brawl- 
ing. Hence  the  foroe  and  beauty  of  many 
scriptural  figures  (Ps.  xliii.  7.  Is.  xxxv.  1,  6, 
7).  The  channels  of  the  Orontes  and  the 
Jordan,  the  two  most  important,  are  scarcely 
sixty  paces  wide  at  their  mouths,  though  the 
latter  has  considerable  depth.  Subterraneous 
rivulets  are  common  throughout  Syria. 

8TRACUSE,  the  most  distinguished  city 
of  Sicily,  on  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
island,  where  Paul,  on  his  way  to  Borne,  re- 
mained three  days  (Acts  xxviii.  12). 

8YBOPHENICIA  was  the  narrow  strip  of 
country  running  along  the  Mediterranean 
from  Tyre  to  the  river  Eleutherus  (near 
Aradus),  in  contradistinction  to  Lybophe- 
nioia,  which  stretched  to  the  territory  of 
Carthage.  At  the  time  of  Christ,  8yrophe- 
nicia  formed  a  part  of  Syria  (Mark  vii.  26). 


T. 


TAANACH  (H.),  a  considerable  place, 
having  affiliated  towns  (Josh.  xvii.  11),  ori- 
ginally a  city  of  the  Canaanites,  then  allotted 
to  Manasseh,  and  assigned  to  the  levites  (xxi. 
20),  out  of  which  the  Israelites  could  not  drive 
the  aboriginal  inhabitants  (Judg.  i.  29).  It 
is  mentioned  as  a  royal  Canaanitish  resi- 
dence in  the  triumphal  song  of  Deborah  and 
Barak  (v.  10).  It  is  further  mentioned  only 
once  more  in  Scripture  (1  Kings  iv.  12), 
and  here,  as  in  other  places,  in  connection 
with  Megiddo  (Legio,  Lejun),  from  which 
it  is  described  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome  as 
three  or  four  Roman  miles  distant  This 
acoords  with  the  present  site.  The  modern 
name  is  Taanuk.  Schubert  appears  to  have 
been  the  first  modern  to  mention  the  place. 
It  was  also  seen  by  Robinson.  It  is  said  to 
have  ruins  which  give  the  idea  that  the  place 
was  once  a  large  city,  though  now  it  contains 
but  a  few  families.  Taanach  lay  to  the  south- 
east of  Megiddo,  in  Issachar,  as  you  enter 
the  plain  of  Esdraelon  from  the  south-east 

TABER,  from  the  Hebrew  topk, « to  strike,' 
henoe  '  tabret '  (Genesis  xxxi.  27,  comp.  *  ta- 
boor/  'tambourine'),  is  the  rendering  (Nah 


ii.  7)  of  a  word  which  would  more  appropri- 
ately be  represented  by  'smite.'  See  Music 
TABERNACLE  (L.  taberna,  (a  shop;' 
comp.  E.  'tavern')  is  the  term  by  which 
the  wandering  temple, '  the  tabernacle  of  the 
congregation'  (Exod.  xxix.  4,  teq.)t  is  spoken 
of,  in  which  dwelt  the  Divine  presence  daring 
the  sojourn  of  the  Israelites  in  the  desert. 
That  this  temple  was  a  tent,  as  the  original 
is  often  rendered  (Genesis  iv.  20 ;  xviii  1) 
shows  that  in  the  Hebrews  we  have  to  do 
with  a  race  of  shepherds,  or  at  least  a  peo- 
ple whose  original  is  to  be  found  on  the 
uplands  of  plains  and  pasture  grounds,  dwell- 
ing over  the  face  of  the  earth  apart  from 
cities.  Their  house  of  God  was  their  own 
house ;  that  is,  a  tent,  and  the  consecration 
of  a  tent  for  the  dwelling-place  of  God  in  the 
midst  of  them,  shows  that,  if  their  concep- 
tions of  God  were  restricted,  their  reverence 
was  deep  and  operative  as  towards  a  God 
near  at  hand  and  not  afar  off  (comp.  Jer. 
xxiii.  28).  Thus  viewed, '  the  tabernacle  of 
the  congregation '  carries  us  beyond  the  so- 
journ of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt,  and  gives 
us  an  assurance  that  they  had  an 
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as  a  people  in  some  open  country  and  in  a 
nomad  condition,  such  as  we  find  spoken  of 
in  the  book  of  Genesis  (comp.  Camp). 

The  detail 8  given  in  the  book  of  Exodus 
regarding  the  magnificence  of  the  Taber- 
nacle, have  been  made  use  of  for  throwing 
doubts  on  the  reality  of  the  alleged  facts; 
and  modern  critics,  such  as  Vater,  Bohlen, 
Oramberg,  and  De  Wette,  hate  not  hesitated 
to  describe  the  whole  as  a  product  of  the 
imagination,  called  into  existence  on  the 
part  of  some  one  who  had  seen  the  glory  of 
Solomon's  temple.  Theories  of  this  nature 
are  of  all  things  the  easiest  to  propound, 
but,  though  their  novelty  and  boldness  pro- 
cure them  credence,  the  most  difficult  to 
prove.  It  has,  however,  in  support  of  the 
supposition,  been  maintained  that  such  a 
horde  as  were  the  Hebrews  could  not  have 
possessed  the  artistic  skill  necessary  for  the 
execution  of  the  requisite  work.  These  pages 
show  by  many  proofs  the  high  degree  of  ex- 
cellence which  the  fine  as  well  as  the  prac- 
tical arts  had  reached  in  Egypt  before  the  Is- 
raelites settled  in  the  land ;  and  no  one  who 
knows  with  what  fine  powers  that  nation  is 
naturally  endued,  can  deny  that  they  were 
capable  of  successfully  imitating  the  produc- 
tions which  for  generations  they  had  before 
their  eyes,  and  with  the  processes  of  which 
they  could  hardly  fail  to  be  familiar ;  so  that 
it  is  by  no  means  unlikely  that  when  they  left 
Egypt  they  were  better  workmen  and  artists 
than  could  be  found  in  Israel  in  the  days  of 
Solomon.  The  large  quantity  of  gold  and 
silver  implied  to  have  been  in  the  hands  of 
the  Hebrews  at  the  time  of  the  construction 
and  furnishing  of  the  tabernacle,  has  also 
been  considered  to  exceed  the  bounds  of  pro- 
bability, and  so  to  make  against  the  reality  of 
the  narrated  events.  In  the  earlier  periods 
of  history  the  precious  metals  appear  to  have 
been  more  abundant  than  now,  if  we  consider 
the  relative  numbers  of  the  population.  Sil- 
ver, and  probably  gold,  was  among  the  trea- 
sures of  the  patriarchs  (Gen.  xxiii.  9,  16 ; 
ii.  11).  Egypt,  as  the  great  Western  centre 
of  civilisation,  could  not  fail  to  abound  in 
the  precious  metals,  supplies  of  which  would 
naturally  come  into  the  hands  of  the  Israel- 
ites in  payment  for  their  labour,  their  flocks, 
or  the  produce  of  those  flocks;  and  those 
supplies  would  be  the  more  carefully  hoarded, 
the  more  intense  was  the  longing  of  the  peo- 
ple for  deliverance.  The  perfumes  and  other 
things  needed  for  the  tabernacle  could  easily 
be  supplied  to  Moses  and  his  nation  by  the 
travelling  merchants,  who  from  the  earliest 
antiquity  traded  between  Arabia  and  Egypt 
(Gen.  xxxvii.  25). 

Th*  Feast  of  TabernacUs,  called  in  Jose* 
phus  and  John's  Gospel  (vii.  2)  *  the  tent- 
formation,'  which  was  one  of  the  three  great 
festivals  at  which  every  Israelite  was  required 
to  be  present  in  Jerusalem  (Deut  xvi.  16, 
$*q.;    oomp.  Zech.  xiv.  16.    Joseph.  Jew. 


War,  ii.  19,  1),  took  place  after  the  inga- 
thering of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  in  autumn, 
and  lasted  from  the  fifteenth  to  the  twenty- 
second  day  of  the  seventh  month  or  Tisri, 
when  (October)  the  cold  in  Palestine  is  not 
such  as  to  make  it  unpleasant  or  dangerous 
to  dwell  for  days  together  under  the  imperfect 
shelter  provided  for  by  the  law  (Joseph.  Antiq. 
iii.  10,  4.  1  Kings  viii.  2.  Ezek.  xlv.  20). 
The  first  and  the  last  days  were  sabbaths. 
The  eighth  day,  or  the  twenty-second,  it  was 
customary  to  celebrate  as  a  concluding  fes- 
tival ;  this  eighth  day,  called  Acerwtk  (Deut 
xvi.  8, '  a  solemn  assembly,'  comp.  Lev.  xxiii. 
86.  Numb.  xxix.  30.  Nehem.  viii.  18.  2 
Chron.  vii.  9),  was,  though  the  terminating 
holiday,  yet  distinct  from  the  feast  of  Taber- 
nacles strictly  so  called.  The  object  of  this 
religious  festival  was  to  commemorate  the 
dwelling  of  the  Israelites  in  tents  (Suocoth) 
during  their  sojourn  in  the  wilderness  of 
Sinai  (Lev.  xxiii.  42).  It  was  also  a  gene- 
ral thank-offering  for  the  bounteous  supplies 
made  by  Divine  Providence  in  the  gift  of  the 
harvest,  inclusive  of  corn,  wine,  oil,  and 
fruit  (Lev.  xxiii.  89.  Deut  xvi.  16 ;  comp. 
Exod.  xxiii.  16).  During  the  festival,  the 
Hebrews  dwelt  in  booths  made  of  '  boughs 
of  goodly  trees,  branches  of  palm  trees,  and 
the  boughs  of  thick  trees  and  willows  of  the 
brook'  (Levit  xxiii.  40),  words  the  exact 
import  of  which  may  be  learnt  from  Nehem. 
viii.  10,  *  Go  forth  unto  the  mount  and  fetch 
olive  branches,  and  pine  branches,  and 
myrtle  branches,  and  palm  branches,  and 
branches  of  thick  trees.'  The  booths  or 
tents  were  erected  in  the  streets,  open  places, 
and  suburbs,  also  on  the  flat  roofs  of  houses. 
Those  who  took  part  in  the  ceremonies,  bore 
in  their  hands  (16)  branches  of  palm,  citron, 
and  other  trees.  On  the  occasion  •  there  was 
very  great  gladness.'  In  fact,  it  was  a  season 
of  universal  rejoicing  and  hilarity — the  He- 
brew harvest-home— and  as  it  comprised  the 
vintage,  may  easily  have  been  mistaken  by 
Plutarch  (Sympos.  iv.  0)  for  the  Jewish 
Bacchanalia:  and  the  joy  was  the  greater 
and  more  free  because  the  festival  took  place 
five  days  after  the  sad  solemnities  of  the 
great  day  of  Atonement  The  offerings  and 
observances  required  on  the  occasion  may 
be  found  in  Numb.  xxix.  18 — 84.  Deut  xvi. 
18,  $eq.  The  festival  was  held  in  the  high- 
est honour ;  Josephus  terms  it  '  the  exceed- 
ingly holy  and  greatest  festival'  (Antiq.  xv. 
8, 8),  and  Philo, '  the  greatest  of  the  feasts.' 
In  the  sabbatical  year,  the  law  was  required 
to  be  publicly  read  on  this  solemn  and  joy- 
ous occasion,  exhibiting  a  mingling  of  reli- 
gion and  hilarity  which  was  by  no  means 
peculiar  to  the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  and 
which  is  a  favourable  characteristic,  not  to 
say  distinction,  of  the  Mosaic  polity.  Be- 
coming was  the  junction  in  one  grand  na- 
tional ceremony  of  the  commemoration  of 
the  tent-life  of  the  wilderness,  when  Israel 
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subsisted  mainly  on  the  immediate  gifts  of 
the  Divine  hand,  and  the  acknowledgment  of 
God's  goodness  in  the  renewed  annual  sup- 
ply of  abundance  brought  of  God  out  of  that 
land,  the  quiet  possession  of  which  was  thus 
betokened,  and  so  the  faithfulness  of  God  in 
the  fulfilment  of  his  promises  both  evidenced 
and  adored.  The  traditionary  spirit  intro- 
duced in  late  periods  many  minute  regula- 
tions, on  which,  however,  there  is  not  an 
entire  agreement  among  rabbinical  authori- 
ties themselves.  Of  these  the  most  impor- 
tant are  (1),  that  the  worshippers  were  to 
bear  in  the  left  hand  a  branch  of  citron,  and 
in  the  right  a  palm  branch  entwined  with 
twigs  of  willow  and  myrtle.  This  took  place 
in  the  temple  all  the  seven  days,  but  on  one 
only  in  and  out  of  the  city;  (2)  on  each  of 
the  seven  days  a  water-libation  took  place 
(comp.  1  Sam.  vii.  0).  The  custom  was 
for  a  priest  to  take  water  from  the  pool  of 
Siloain,  which,  together  with  wine,  he,  amid 
music  and  song,  poured  into  two  pipes  on 
the  west  side  of  the  altar.  Our  Lord,  who 
saw  this  observance  with  his  own  eyes,  has 
after  his  manner  finely  turned  it  to  the  great 
purposes  of  his  mission,  when  on  the  last, 
that  is  the  seventh  (Kuinoel  and  Meier  say 
the  eighth),  day  he,  as  the  record  is,  *  stood 
and  cried,  saying,  If  any  man  thirst,  let  him 
come  unto  me  and  drink'  (John  vii.  37). 
The  Jewish  rite  has  been  thought  to  have 
reference  to  the  miraculous  supply  of  water 
in  the  desert,  or  to  have  been  designed  to 
procure  from  God  copious  rains  for  the  seed 
of  the  coming  harvest  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  the  ceremony  was  derived  from 
the  words  found  in  Is.  xii.  3,  which  words, 
however,  it  seems  to  us  more  likely  were 
taken  from  the  observance.  (3).  In  the 
court  of  the  women  on  the  evening  of  the 
first  feast-day  began,  on  golden  candelabra, 
an  illumination  which  shed  its  splendour 
over  all  Jerusalem.  Around  the  candelabra 
a  torch-dance  was  performed  by  men,  with 
the  accompaniments  of  music  and  song.  To 
this  illumination  our  Lord  has  by  some  been 
thought  to  make  reference  in  John  viii.  12, 
where  he  says,  *  I  am  the  light  of  the  world.' 
TABOR  (H.  choic*),  a  hill  on  the  borders 
of  Zebulon  and  Naphtali,  east  of  Nazareth, 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  plain  Esdraelon, 
down  into  which  it  sinks,  is  celebrated  as 
probably  being  the  spot  on  which  the  trans- 
figuration of  our  Lord  took  place.  Mount 
Tabor,  with  the  exception  of  some  low  swells 
joining  it  to  the  mountains  towards  Nazareth, 
iBt  with  its  broad  bottom,  completely  insu- 
lated. At  its  eastern  base  it  appears  to  be 
about  800  feet  high ;  from  the  sea-level  it  has 
a  height  of  1700  feet,  being  200  feet  higher 
than  any  neighbouring  bill.  On  the  south, 
it  has  the  plain  of  Jezreel ;  on  the  east,  the 
hills  along  the  Jordan  and  the  lake  of  Gali- 
lee; on  the  west,  Carmel  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean; and  on  the  north.  Anti -Lebanon. 


It  is  round  and  very  regular,  resembling  a 
hemisphere  a  little  flattened.  Its  aides,  quite 
to  the  summit,  are  thinly  sprinkled  with  oaks 
resembling  apple-trees,  which  they  ezeeed 
much  more  in  the  ample  diameter  of  their 
thick- spreading  tops  than  they  do  in  height 
The  ruins  of  the  ancient  fortress  and  town 
on  the  summit  of  the  mountain  are  con- 
spicuous to  the  traveller  at  the  base.  On  the 
south-east  is  a  mill,  on  a  stream  of  dear 
water.  Here  Olin  saw  a  number  of  cows,  a 
herd  of  camels,  and  some  flocks  of  goats, 
grazing  on  luxuriant  pasturage.  The  north- 
ern side  of  Mount  Tabor  has  a  gentle  slope, 
which  may  be  mounted  without  much  diffi- 
culty on  horseback,  and  with  perfect  esse 
by  pedestrians.  Luxuriant  grass  clothes  the 
mountain  from  its  base  quite  to  the  summit 
The  graceful  oaks  are  rather  more  thick,  and 
of  somewhat  larger  growth,  than  upon  the 
opposite  side.  Their  dense  spreading  fo- 
liage gives  to  the  mountain  side  the  aspect 
of  a  forest  The  view  calls  to  mind  the  exten- 
sive wooded  lawns  seen  about  noble  country- 
seats  in  many  parts  of  England.  The  lower 
hills  and  mountains  north-west  and  west  of 
Tabor  are  also  thinly  covered  with  trees  si- 
milar in  appearance,  which  impart  to  this 
district  peculiar  interest  and  beauty. 

Tisehendorf  (ii.  205),  passing  to  Tabor 
from  Nazareth,  says,  *  At  the  end  of  two  hours 
we  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  hill;  the  small 
village  Daburkh  lay  below  at  our  right  The 
way  up  Tabor  is  steep  and  wearying,  though 
in  many  places  made  less  difficult  by  art  In 
an  hour  we  had  reached  the  top,  whose  flat 
surface  looks  as  if  it  had  formerly  been  pre- 
pared for  receiving  some  large  building. 
And  in  truth,  in  several  parts  you  meet  with 
traces  of  former  edifices.'  A  wallet  fortifi- 
cation seems  to  have  encircled  the  summit 
The  ruins  belong  to  buildings  of  probably 
different  ages.  The  Christian  repute  of  the 
Mount  is  well  known.  It  has  been  held  that 
Tabor  is  the  'high  mountain'  of  the  Evan- 
gelists, and  the  'holy  mount '  of  the  8econd 
Epistle  of  Peter.  As  •  the  Mount  of  Trans- 
figuration' it  first  appears  in  apocryphal  gos- 
pels. In  the  sixth  century  three  churches 
were  erected  on  it,  as  imitative  memorials  of 
the  three  tabernacles  which  Peter  wished  to 
make  (Luke  ix.  38,  seo.).  It  cannot,  how- 
ever, be  considered  certain  that  Tabor  is  the 
Mount  where  our  Lord  received  the  heavenly 
testimony,  though  the  passage  in  Peter  seems 
to  intimate  that  some  one  mountain  was  in 
the  apostolic  days  recognised  as  the  scene 
of  that  mysterious  event  (2  Pet  i.  18).  'I 
placed  myself  alone  among  the  rains  over- 
grown with  ivy ;  terebinths  and  oaks  threw 
their  shadows  around  me;  the  plain  of  Es- 
draelon lay  at  my  feet ;  the  Klshon,  the  river 
of  anoient  days,  glimmered  along  it  like  a 
faint  streak  of  silver.  I  saw  Endor,  and  re- 
membered its  witch ;  I  saw  Nain,  where  Che 
Saviour  consoled  the  widow  and  revived  her 
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ton.  The  nine  hundred  iron  chariots  of 
Sisera  remained  not  in  my  thoughts.  I  sat 
among  the  disciples  whose  eyes  were  heavy 
with  sleep.  The  past  and  the  present  ap- 
peared before  me  as  a  dark  puzzle.  Where 
is  there  a  hill  in  the  world  where  peace  and 
joy  hare  been  so  clearly  announced  ?  And 
yet  since  the  announcement  every  stone, 
every  tree  of  the  Mount,  tells  of  trouble  and 
war.  The  hill  stands  there  like  a  misunder- 
stood prophet,  like  a  sojourner  in  a  strange 
land.' 

TAOHES  (eomp.  'tack'),  hooks,  loops, 
or  buttons,  employed  for  coupling  the  cur- 
tains in  the  tabernacle  (Exod.  xxxvi.  18). 

TADMOR  (H.  a  palm),  called  also  Thamar 
or  Tamar  (Ezek.  xlvii,  19;  xlviii.  28),  and 
Pa/myra,  the  city  of  palms,  built  or  rebuilt 
by  Solomon  (1  Kings  ix.  18)  as  an  advanced 
post  against  the  Syrians,  lay  in  a  fruitful 
spot,  surrounded  by  sundry  wastes,  between 
Damascus  and  the  Euphrates,  distant  from 
the  latter  one  day's  journey,  from  the  for- 
mer six,  and  from  Babylon  the  same,  on  a 
commercial  road  running  from  the  east  to 
Damascus.  Enriched  by  commerce,  Pal- 
myra (the  more  common  name)  became  dis- 
tinguished also  for  external  culture.  After 
the  fall  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  Palmyra, 
with  its  territory,  Palmyrene,  formed  an 
independent  state,  whose  princes  greatly 
adorned  the  metropolis;  till  at  length  the 
emperor  Aurelian,  after  a  sanguinary  con- 
flict, vanquished  («>.  260  A.D.)  its  queen, 
Zenobia.  There  yet  remain  splendid  ruins, 
mostly  of  marble. 

TAHAPANES,  the  city  Daphne,  a  strong 
place  sixteen  Roman  miles  from  Pelusium 
(Jer.  ii.  16 ;  zliii.  7—9 ;  xliv.  1). 

TAHPENES,  a  qneen  of  Egypt,  whose 
sister  became  the  wife  of  Hadad,  a  prince  of 
Edora.  Their  son  Genubatb  was  brought 
up  in  Pharaoh's  court  (1  Kings  xi.  19, 20). 

TAMMUZ,  the  Syriao  name  ('my  lord,' 
or  'the  body-less')  of  the  Phcsnieian  idol, 
Adonis.  Under  this  name  was  the  sun  wor- 
shipped. Fable  represents  Adonis,  with  whom 
Venus  was  enamoured,  as  having  been  killed 
and  restored  to  life.  Byblus  was  the  oentre 
of  the  worship  of  Tammuz.  It  was  also  prac- 
tised by  idolatrous  Israelite  women.  A  whole 
week  was  set  apart  to  bewail  his  death,  dur- 
ing which  females  gave  themselves  up  to  the 
most  frantio  grief,  in  which  they  tore  their 
hair,  and  beat  as  well  as  prostituted  their 
bodies.  The  season  of  lamentation  was  con- 
cluded by  a  ceremonial  which  placed  the  divi- 
nity, whose  eyes  ran  tears,  on  his  pedestal 
Then  followed  days  of  joy  and  luxury  in  cele- 
bration of  the  restoration  of  Tammuz  to  life 
(Ezek.  viiL  14.  Ps.  en.  28).  This  festival, 
which  resembled  the  unchaste  rites  offered 
to  Baal-peor,  was  designed  to  celebrate  the 
disappearance  of  the  sun  in  winter,  and  his 
resumption  of  his  glory  in  summer.  The 
Nahr-Ibrahim,  the  ancient  river  Adonis,  has 
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its  waters  still  tinged  with  red  (the  blood  of 
the  slain  favourite  of  Venus)  in  the  spring, 
the  time  when  those  adulterous  rites  were 
observed.    See  Chambbbs  of  Imaobby. 

1  Thammus  came  next  behind, 
Whose  annual  wound  in  Lebanon  allured 
The  8yrian  damsels  to  lamont  hit  (ate 
In  amorous  ditties,  all  a  summer's  day ; 
While  smooth  Adonis  from  his  native  rock 
Ranpurple  to  the  sea,  supposed  with  blood 
Of  Thammus  yearly  wounded :  the  love-tale 
Infected  Sion's  daughters  with  like  heat ; 
Whose  wanton  passions  in  the  sacred  porch 
Esekiel  saw,  when,  by  the  vision  tod, 
His  eye  surveyed  the  dark  idolatries 
Of  alienated  Judah.' 

TABES  represents  a  Hebrew  word  in 
Greek  letters,  namely,  sixanton,  which  some 
render  lolium,  '  darnel,'  or  '  tares ;'  others 
more  correctly  hold,  in  agreement  with  rab- 
binical authority,  to  be  a  plant  so  called, 
common  in  Palestine,  whose  seed  is  like 
grains  of  wheat,  which  it  resembles  also  in 
stem  and  form.  But  the  similarity  is  merely 
in  appearance;  the  fruit  is  without  value. 
Hence  the  name  titanion,  '  adulterate,'  rrift- 
eum  aduUerinum. 

TARSHISH,  a  district  among  '  the  isles 
of  the  Gentiles,'  that  is,  in  or  near  the  Medi- 
terranean sea  (Gen.  x.  4, 0 ;  comp.  Ps.  lxxii. 
10),  somewhere  in  the  north-west,  at  the  extre- 
mity of  the  isles  or  the  Mediterranean,  that 
is  the  south  of  Spain  (Is.  lxvi.  19),  having 
sea-ports  (hence '  ships  of  Tarshish,'  2  Chron. 
ix.  21),  celebrated  for  their  navy  and  their 
commerce  (1  Kings  x.  22.  Ps.  xlviii.  7.  Is. 
ii.  16 ;  xxiii.  1,  sea.  Ezek.  xxvii.  20 ;  xxxviii. 
18.  Jonah  i.  1 — 3;  iv.  2),  and  under  regal 
government  (Ps.  lxxii.  10).  In  2  Chron.  xx. 
86,  ships  are  said  to  be  made  in  Ezion-gaber 
to  go  to  Tarshish.  This  voyage  would  re- 
quire the  circumnavigation  of  Africa,  which 
had  probably  already  been  accomplished ; 
but  in  the  parallel  passage  in  1  Kings  xxii. 
49,  we  find  ships  of  Tarshish  that  sailed  to 
Ophir.  The  trade  was,  therefore,  with  the 
East ;  so  also  in  x.  22. 

The  place  indicated  by  the  language  of 
8criptnre  is  Tarte$$*$  (Tartessis),  a  Phcsni- 
eian colony  in  8pain,  extending  its  power, 
probably,  over  all  the  western  parts  of  the 
Mediterranean,  on  its  northern  as  well  as 
southern  shores.  In  the  south  of  Spain 
were  mines  of  gold  and  silver,  whose  pro- 
ducts were  great  attractions  to  Oriental  mer- 
chants of  old.  According  to  Heeren,  *  Spain 
was  once  the  richest  land  in  the  world  for 
silver ;  gold  was  found  there  in  great  abund- 
ance, also  the  baser  metals.  The  silver  mines 
were  in  those  parts  which  the  Phcsnicians 
comprised  under  the  general  name  of  Tar* 
tessus  or  Tarshish.  The  immeasurable  af- 
fluence of  precious  metals  which  on  their 
first  arrival  they  found  here,  so  astounded 
them,  and  the  sight  thereof  so  wrought  on 
the  imagination  of  the  people,  that  fact  called 
fable  to  its  aid,  and  the  story  gained  currency 
that  the  earliest  Phoenician  colonists  not  only 
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filled  their  ships  with  gold,  but  made  of  the 
same  metal  their  various  implements,  an- 
chors not  excepted.' 

TARSUS,  the  ancient  capital  of  Cflicia, 
in  Asia  Minor,  lying  in  a  fruitful  plain  on 
the  river  Cydnus,  was,  both  in  the  time  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  a  distinguished 
city,  chiefly  eminent  for  its  learned  institu- 
tions, which  flourished  greatly  under  the 
Roman  emperors,  and  are  reported  to  have 
been  comparable  with  those  of  Athens. 
Hence  the  inhabitants,  said  to  have  derived 
their  origin  from  a  Grecian  colony,  obtained 
the  repute  of  being  the  most  learned  in  Asia. 
The  city  carried  on  a  flourishing  trade  and 
acquired  opulence.  While,  however,  Tarsus 
by  its  culture  gained  the  renown  of  having 
produced  many  men  of  learning,  it  became 
also  notorious  for  its  luxury  and  pretension. 
Its  chief  distinction  is  owing  to  its  having 
been  the  birth-place  of  the  apostle  Paul  (Acts 
xxii.  3).  In  virtue  of  being  there  born,  Paul, 
some  have  supposed,  held  and  claimed  the 
rights  of  a  Roman  citizen  (xvi.  37 ;  xxii.  20). 
Others  have  denied  that  Tarsus  possessed 
the  privileges  of  Roman  citizenship.  That 
it  had  high  prerogatives,  there  can  be  no 
question;  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
we  know  enough  of  the  relations  that  sub- 
sisted between  the  provinces  and  the  capital 
to  declare  that  what  privileges  Tarsus  did 
possess  fell  short  of  citizenship.  The  honour 
could  be  acquired  by  a  whole  city  or  a  state, 
and  hence  be  inherited  by  birth  on  the  part 
of  its  members ;  and  Paul  was,  it  is  distinctly 
stated,  born  a  Roman  citizen  (xxii.  28).  But 
he  was  born  in  Tarsus.  Hence  it  may  be 
inferred  that  the  city  had  the  prerogative, 
though  it  is  possible  that  Paul  may  have  de- 
rived his  rights  from  an  ancestor  who  had 
earned  or  purchased  the  citizenship.  From 
Pliny  (v.  22)  we  learn  that  Tarsus  was  called 
libera  civitas,  *a  free  city,'  which  is  said  to 
mean  nothing  more  than  a  city  belonging  to 
the  Roman  empire,  but  governed  by  its  own 
laws,  without  implying  either  munieipium  or 
civitas,  and  so  not  involving  the  privileges 
of  Roman  citizenship;  though  coins  and 
other  evidence  make  it  certain  that  in  later 
times  Tarsus  possessed  the  full  privileges  of 
Roman  citizenship. 

TARTAR,  an  idol  of  the  Avites  which  is 
said  to  have  borne  the  shape,  or  at  least  the 
head,  of  an  ass ;  a  symbol  which  suggests 
that  we  have  here  Typhon  or  Priapus  (2 
Kings  xv  ii.  31). 

TAXES,  the  most  ancient,  was  the  pay- 
ment of  a  half-shekel  required  from  every 
Israelite  of  twenty  years  old  and  upwards, 
as  a  ransom  for  his  life  (Exodus  xxx.  12). 
The  impost  was  proclaimed  on  the  first  day 
of  the  month  Adar.  On  the  fifteenth,  the 
money-changers  set  up  their  tables  in  order 
to  supply  Hebrew  coin,  in  which  only  the  tax 
was  received,  in  exchange  for  foreign  money, 
which  was  much  current  in  Judea  in  the  days 


of  the  New  Testament,  and  which  Jews  liv- 
ing in  foreign  lands  were  likely  to  possess 
exclusively.  For  the  exchange  thus  made  a 
fixed  rate  or  commission  was  charged.  This 
transaction  took  some  time,  and  therefore 
till  the  twenty- fifth  of  Adar  was  given  for  the 
payment  If  not  made  then,  distraint  en- 
sued. The  shekel  was  deposited  in  two 
treasuries  which  stood  in  the  court  of  the 
women.  These  treasuries  are  said  to  have 
been  emptied  three  times  a-year.  In  the 
time  of  Jesus  this  source  of  income  to  the 
temple  must  have  been  considerable.  Mi- 
chaelis  reckoned  that  it  amounted  to  half- 
a-million  of  dollars.  Indeed,  the  temple 
exchequer  was  rich,  containing  large  sums 
of  money  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xiv.  4,  4.  Tacit 
Hist  v.  8).  See  Mohbt,  Weights,  axd  * 
Mxasubxb.  Besides  this  national  and  long- 
established  burden,  Herod  the  Great  exacted 
a  great  income  from  the  people,  and  the 
Romans,  directly  or  indirectly,  stripped  them 
of  their  substance.  8ee  Ctsehius,  Publi- 
cans. In  the  period  of  their  original  kingly 
government,  the  nation  had  much  to  endure 
from  extravagant  imposts  (1  Kings  xii.  4, 
uq.\  see  Kihgs),  and  the  liabilities  under 
which  they  lay  to  the  priesthood  were  very 
great    See  Tithes. 

TEACHER  (L.  doceol  'I  teach,'  comp. 
G.  didasko),  a  name  given  to  Jesus  Christ 
(John  iii.  2),  to  whom  it  is  applicable  in  a 
far  higher  sense  than  that  in  which  it  was 
used  by  Nicodemus,  who  had  no  adequate 
conception  of  the  spirituality  of  the  Mes- 
siah's kingdom.  Viewed  in  its  wider  appli- 
cations, the  whole  system  of  the  gospel  is  a 
course  of  teaching  or  spiritual  discipline  in 
which,  after  the  Oriental  manner,  Jesus 
teaches  by  every  act  he  performed,  and  pre- 
eminently and  most  impressively  by  his  bit- 
ter sufferings,  his  heroic  death,  his  triumph- 
ant ascension,  and  his  constant  presence 
in  the  church.  In  a  special  manner,  how- 
ever, are  we  here  directed  to  the  instructions 
that  fell  from  his  lips  during  his  public 
ministry. 

The  discourses  of  Jesus — which  were 
spoken,  now  in  the  synagogue  (Matt  xiii 
64.    Luke  iv.  44),  now  in  places  of  public 
concourse,  in  the  open  plain,  on  the  hill- 
side, in  the  outer  court  of  the  temple — were 
not  formal  and  expressly  premeditated,  but 
called  forth  and  delivered  on  the  occasion 
(  John  iv.  32,  uq .;  vii.  87,  teq.)  by  a  fact,  a  natu- 
ral phenomenon,  a  statement  (Luke  xiii.  1), 
some  question,  request,  or  remark  made  by 
others  (Matt  viii.  10).    As  modes  of  convey- 
ing his  instructions,  our  Lord  was  fond  of  com- 
parisons and  parables  (xiii.  ll,*to. ;  34,  s*f .), 
whieh  are  eminently  distinguished  for  sim- 
plicity, conciseness,  natural  beauty,  intelli- 
gibleness,  elevation,  and  impressivenesa.  Hs 
employed  also  allegories  (John  vi  32,  ate. ; 
z.  15),  proverbial  forms  (Matthew  v.),  and 
words  which  arrest  and  fix  attention  even  by 
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their  paradox  (John  ii.  19 ;  vi.  53 ;  viii.  68), 
having  special  regard  in  the  clothing  of  his 
thoughts  to  the  power  of  comprehension 
possessed  bj  his  hearers  (Mark  iv.  33.  Luke 
xiii.  15,  seq.),  even  so  far  as  to  throw  what 
was  peculiar  and  new  in  his  teachings  into 
a  Jewish  mould;  but  with  that  absence  of  a 
repulsive  exterior,  and  that  freshness  of  feel- 
ing, which  mark  an  original  mind  and  a  great 
thinker.  While  he  adapted  himself  to  the 
people,  he  knew  how  to  turn  their  learning 
and  logical  skill  against  the  self-sufficient 
doctors  of  the  law  (Matt  xii.  24,  teq.).  When 
they  captiously  endeavoured  to  entangle  him 
in  his  talk,  they  were  silenced  either  by  a 
question  similar  to  what  they  had  put,  which 
often  assumed  the  form  of  a  dilemma  (xxi. 
24 ;  xxii.  20.  Luke  x.  29,  seq.),  or  by  an  appeal 
to  the  written  law  or  the  national  history 
(Matthew  ix.  13;  xii.  3,  teq.;  xix.  4,  *«?.),  or 
analogies  drawn  from  common  life  (xii.  10, 
teq.).  Sometimes  he  carried  the  defeat  so  far 
as  to  involve  his  assailants  in  embarrass- 
ment (xxii.  42,  seq.  John  viii.  3,  seq.).  At 
other  times,  he  disarmed  them  by  an  act, 
such  as  the  exertion  of  his  miraculous 
power  (Luke  v.  24).  Long  discourses  from 
his  lips  are  found  in  John,  though  Matthew 
(v. — vii. )  gives  an  instance.  Nor  is  there  any 
thing  surprising  in  the  fact,  that  while  he  for 
the  most  part  spoke  to  the  people  in  short 
and  pithy  sentences,  or  concise  and  striking 
parables,  he  should  dilate  more  consecu- 
tively and  at  length  before  the  learned  of  the 
land  or  his  own  immediate  followers;  though 
we  have  no  reason  to  think  that  John  gives 
the  very  words  that  his  Master  uttered.  To 
account  for  some  things  ascribed  to  him  in 
the  Gospels  that  are  thought  not  to  be  ac- 
cordant with  now  prevalent  views,  it  has 
been  supposed  that  he  accommodated  him- 
self to  the  ignorance  of  his  auditors.  If 
by  accommodation  is  meant,  that  while  he 
thought  with  the  wise  he  spoke  with  the 
vulgar,  or  that  he  thought  one  thing  and 
said  another,  the  theory  is  an  imputation 
no  less  groundless  than  it  is  offensive.  Such 
an  accommodation,  however,  as  led  him  to 
speak,  both  in  manner  and  matter,  accord- 
ing as  his  hearers  could  hear  and  receive 
truth,  he  did  practise  (John  xvi.  12,  seq.) ; 
so  manifesting  himself  to  be  a  prudent  and 
considerate,  as  other  qualities  show  him  to 
have  been  a  wise  teacher.  Like  the  old  pro- 
phets, he  on  occasions  joined  to  his  instruc- 
tions symbolical  acts  (John  xiii.  1,  seq. ;  xx. 
22.  Luke  ix.  47).  A  dignified  exterior,  a 
penetrating  but  amiable  look,  a  gesticulation 
which  expressed  the  inspiration  within,  may 
have  greatly  aided  his  elocution,  and  gained 
for  him,  in  opposition  to  the  Scribes  and 
Pharisees,  the  approval  and  admiration  of 
the  people  (John  vii.  46 ;  xviii.  6.  Matt  vii. 
28).  WhOe  he  taught  openly  and  freely  all 
who  came  to  him,  he  naturally  gave  special 
attention  to  his  apostles,  on  whose  under- 


standing and  reception  of  his  doctrines  de- 
pended the  successful  promulgation  of  the 
gospel  and  the  establishment  of  his  church, 
and  who,  in  consequence,  had  superior  op- 
portunities for  knowing  the  truth,  and  appear 
to  have  made  greater  progress  towards  its 
attainment  (xiii.  11,  seq.) ;  but  he  who  came 
to  pity,  enlighten,  and  save  all,  was  most 
remote  from  any  approach  to  that  system  of 
esoteric  (inner  or  hidden)  doctrine  confined 
to  the  favoured  few,  and  exoteric  (outer) 
doctrine,  such  as  might  be  safely  indulged 
to  the  many,  which  characterised  most  of 
the  heathen  philosophers. 

The  statement  that  our  Lord  '  taught  with 
authority,  and  not  as  the  Scribes'  (Matt  vii. 
29),  seems  to  have  reference  to  the  spontane- 
ousness,  independence,  and  consequent  force, 
with  which  he  spoke,  as  one  who  knew  what 
he  said,  and  drew  his  light  from  divinely* 
filled  urn 8  deeply  placed  in  his  soul,  —  in 
opposition  to  the  reliance  on  human  evi- 
dence by  which  the  Jewish  teachers  were 
distinguished,  who  constantly  appealed  to 
the  words  of  some  great  rabbi  in  proof  of 
what  they  said.  Thus  those  who  belonged 
to  the  school  of  Hillel  spoke  in  his  name, 
and  those  who  belonged  to  the  rival  school 
of  Shamraai  made  their  appeal  to  him.  On 
their  own  authority  they  ventured  to  advance 
nothing.  Jesus,  who  received  not  the  testi- 
mony of  men,  spoke  as  one  who  had  the 
Spirit  of  Ood  without  measure. 

TEARS  (T.)  are  tokens  of  grief  and  con- 
trition (2  Kings  xx.  6.  Ps.  vi.  6).  In  lvi. 
8,  *  put  my  tears  in  a  bottle,'  the  words  seem 
to  show  that  there  prevailed  among  the  He- 
brews the  custom  of  preserving  the  tears  of 
friends  in  small  flasks  or  vials  called  by  the 
Romans,  among  whom  the  custom  was  com- 
mon, urtue  lachrymales.  These  urns  were 
sometimes  of  glass,  sometimes  of  clay.  They 
were  placed  in  tombs  as  memorials  of 
grief  and  love  for  the  departed.  The  mean- 
ing of  the  passage  in  the  Psalms  seems  to 
be,  Met  my  sufferings  be  precious  in  thy 
sight' 

TEIL-TREE,  the  rendering,  in  Is.  vi.  18, 
of  the  word  elah,  which  is  generally  trans- 
lated 'oak'  (Gen.  xxxv.  4;  compare  elah  in 
1  Sam.  xvii.  2),  and  may  signify  a  terebinth 
tree.  The  terebinth,  pisiacia  terebinthus,  or 
turpentine  tree,  is  an  evergreen  of  moderate 
size,  common  in  Palestine. 

TEKOA,  a  town  in  Judah,  from  nine  to 
twelve  Roman  miles  south-east  of  Jerusalem, 
six  south  from  Bethlehem,  on  an  elevation 
in  the  hill  country  of  Judah  (2  Sam.  xiv.  2. 
Jer.  vi.  11).  Here  the  prophet  Amos  was 
born.  Here  also  began  the  desert  of  Tekoa 
(2  Chron.  xx.  20),  fitted  for  pasturage,  and 
affording  plenteous  food  for  bees,  whose 
honey  made  the  town  celebrated. 

The  modern  Thekua  lies  on  a  hill  whose 
top  is  covered  with  ruins,  and  affords  a  wide 
prospect  In  the  vicinity  of  Tekoa  and  Beth- 
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tehem  there  lay  on  a  bill,  Beth-haccerera,  a 
signal^ station  or  natural  watch-tower  (Jer. 
vi.  1),  which  is  probably  represented  by  the 
modem  village  Betacharma,  between  Thekua 
and  Jerusalem.  Thereon  stood  the  eastle 
Herodium,  built  by  Herod  the  Great,  whieh 
corresponds  with  the  Frank  mountain  Be- 
thulia,  or  el-Fureidia  (the  Little  Paradise), 
which  the  Christians  are  said  to  have  held 
for  forty  years  after  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem. North-east  of  the  Frank  mountain 
is  a  great  natural  cavern,  the  Labyrinth  */- 
Maama,  forty  feet  square,  and  from  five  to 
eight  feet  high.  Some  hold  it  for  the  cave 
of  Adullam  (1  Sam.  xxii.  1).   See  Vol.  i.  310. 

Schubert  (iii.  22),  in  proceeding  to  visit 
Tekoa,  went  through  Wady  Chretoun  (or 
Khureitun;  see  Vol.  i.  310).  He  found  (in 
spring)  the  vale  rich  in  grass.  •  For  more 
than  two  hours  we  went  through  this  quiet, 
lovely  place,  in  which  we  saw  no  one  save 
some  shepherds  who  fed  their  flooks  in  the 
neighbouring  gorges.  The  voice  of  these 
shepherds  was,  however,  silent  We  heard 
from  them  neither  song  nor  flute — none  of 
those  lovely  notes  of  praise  which  onee  filled 
this  valley,  when  David  here  sang  his  song 
of  the  good  shepherd  (Ps.  xxiii.).  From 
Wady  Chretoun  we  entered  the  bed  of  a 
winter  stream  whioh  ends  at  the  declivity  of 
a  hill  termed  Dschebel  Chalil,  or  Hebron— 
a  name  common  to  the  district.  At  every 
step  we  met,  in  ruins,  with  proofs  of  the  for- 
mer importance  of  the  town  so  denominated. 
Here,  where  we  now  stand,  was  Tekoa;  there, 
on  that  peculiarly  formed  hill,  stood  Beth- 
haccerem.  The  land  on  many  sides  is  still 
beautiful  and  rich;  and  here,  near  us,  are 
( the  shepherds  with  their  flocks,'  who  on 
the  mounds  and  walls  of  the  ruined  town 
have  pitched  their  black  hut-like  tents,  and 
made  that  a  pasture  which  was  of  old  arable 
land.  Couip.  Jer.  vi.  1 — 3.  The  country 
has  been  bountifully  endowed  by  nature. 
On  the  west,  the  eye  looks  over  green  and 
fruitful  hills;  on  the  south  rises  a  more 
lofty  eminence,  whose  sides  are  covered  with 
underwood,  and  on  whose  summit  are  trees, 
which  are  scattered  remains  of  the  wood  that 
formerly  environed  Hebron.  This  remark- 
able hill  is  on  the  south-east  separated  from 
lower,  but  not  less  fruitful  elevations,  by  a 
deep  vale  full  of  attractions  for  the  lovers 
of  botany.  On  the  south-east  and  east  the 
high  ridge  sinks  gradually  down  to  a  level 
which  for  a  considerable  space  remains  ver- 
dant, till  it  ends  in  the  desolate  hills  whioh 
extend  to  the  Dead  sea.' 

Hence  Schubert  proceeded  to  the  eaves  el- 
Maaina,  called  also  Odolla  (Adullam,  1  Sam. 
xxii.  1),  and  the  Labyrinth.  The  way,  in  a 
north-easterly  direction,  is  a  rocky  desert  '  of 
8Uoh  lofty  beauty  as  I  have  rarely  seen.  The 
bed  of  a  winter  stream  runs  through  the 
deep  narrow  vale,  with  its  precipitous  walls, 
giving  the  idea  thai  the  mountain  has  been 


rent  asunder.  Bushes  and  herbs  of  various 
kinds,  many  of  them  yet  in  bloom,  clothed 
the  declivity  and  covered  the  clefts.  As  we 
descended  into  the  valley,  we  came  to  a  re- 
markable tower  on  the  left  We,  however, 
turned  to  the  right,  towards  the  grottoes. 
The  quiet  of  the  vale  had  for  me  something 
sacred.  It  is  no  longer  the  haunt  of  men, 
but  of  doves  and  small  birds,  which  build 
their  nests  in  the  clefts  of  the  rock,  while  a 
multitude  of  birds  of  prey  sweep  along  in 
the  air/  The  caverns  are  large,  numerous, 
and  spread  over  a  great  extent  of  ground. 
During  a  famine  in  1138  A.  D.,  they  afforded 
a  refuge  to  crowds  of  human  beings,  with 
flocks  and  herds. 

TEDtHABSA  and  TEL-MELAH,  cities 
in  Chaldea,  from  which  many  Jews  pro- 
ceeded with  Zerubbabel  into  Palestine.  They 
were  unable  to  prove  their  Hebrew  origin — 
a  fact  which  shows  that  in  captivity  many 
Hebrews  did  not  preserve  either  the  purity 
of  their  blood  or  their  genealogical  registers 
(Ezra  ii.  09.   Neh.  vii.  61). 

TEMAN,  eldest  son  of  Eliphaz  and  grand- 
son of  Esau,  one  of  the  progenitors  of  the 
Edomites  (Gen.  xxxvi.  11,  10) ;  also  a  city 
and  district  in  the  east  of  Idumssa,  whose 
name  and  origin  were  derived  from  Teman, 
son  of  Eliphaz  (Jer.  xlix.  7,  20.   Ezek.  xxv. 

13.  Amos  i.  12.  Hab.  iii.  8.  Obad.9).  In 
the  time  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome  there  was 
a  city  Teman,  distant  from  Petra  fifteen 
miles,  where  the  Romans  had  a  military 
station.  The  Temanites  (Oen.  xxxvi.  34) 
shared  with  the  other  Idumaeans  the  repute 
of  wisdom,  to  which  they  gave  utterance 
chiefly  in  proverbs  (Jer.  xlix.  7.  Obad.  8). 
Henoe  the  foremost  speaker  in  Job  is  Eli- 
phaz the  Temanite  (ii.  11 ;  iv.  1).  Teman 
has  been  identified  with  the  modern  Moan, 
lying  south  of  Wady  Mousa,  where  are  seve- 
ral fountains  and  a  superfluity  of  means  of 
subsistence. 

TEMPLE  (G.  temno,  'I  cut;'  temp/urn  is 
the  portion  of  the  heavens  cut  off  by  the 
augur's  wand),  the,  of  Solomon,  David  de- 
sired to  build,  instead  of  the  tabernacle  hi- 
therto the  residence  of  God;  and  for  this 
purpose,  purchased  as  the  site  the  threshing- 
floor  of  Oman,  where  the  destroying  angel 
had  appeared  in  the  pestilence  inflicted  as  a 
punishment  for  David's  ambition  in  num- 
bering the  people,  and  where  that  king  built 
an  altar  and  offered  sacrifices  (1  Chron.  xxi. 

14,  $eq.).  With  a  view  to  the  contemplated 
erection,  David  procured  workmen  and  ma- 
terials (xxii.) ;  but  the  execution  of  his  de- 
sign was  forbidden,  in  consequence  of  the 
wars  in  which  he  had  been  engaged,  and 
the  honour  was  reserved  for  his  son  Solo- 
mon (2  Samuel  vii.).  Yet,  before  the  end  of 
his  days,  David  held  an  assembly  of  the 
chief  men  of  Israel,  at  which  he  put  the 
preparations  he  had  made  into  the  handa 
of  Solomon,  whom  he  solemnly  charged  to 
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1  build  an  house  for  tne  sanctuary'  ( ]  Chron. 
xxviii.).  In  pursuance  of  these  things,  the 
young  monarch,  aided  by  Hiram,  king  of 
Tyre,  erected  on  Mount  Moriah  a  splendid 
building,  which  he  began  in  the  fourth  year 
of  his  reign  and  completed  in  the  eleventh 
(I  Kings  vi.  2  Chron.  iii.).  The  temple, 
which  was  constructed  on  the  plan  of  the  ta- 
bernacle (see  Camp),  consisted  of  two  parts : 
I.  the  Temple,  properly  so  called,  was  a  quad- 
r singular  stone  building,  running  east  and 
west,  sixty  cubits  long,  twenty  broad,  and 
thirty  high.  Before  the  temple  was  a  porch; 
on  the  two  sides  and  the  back  of  the  temple 
were  chambers  communicating  therewith. 
When  finished,  it  was  covered  wiLh  a  vaulted 
roof,  and  eutered  by  folding  doors.  ffhe  roof 
and  all  the  interior  were  covered  with  beams 
of  cedar.  A  partition  of  cedar  separated  the 
temple  iuto  two  parts.  In  the  outer  or  east- 
ern room,  which  was  decorated  with  carved 
figures  of  cherubim,  flowers,  and  fruit,  and 
overlaid  with  gold  (1  Kings  vi.),  were  an 
altar,  a  table  of  gold,  ten  golden  caudle- 
sticks,  and  utensils  for  the  divine  service 
(vii.  2  Chron.  iv.).  The  inner  room,  'the 
oracle/  or  the  holy  of  holies,  entered  also  by 
folding  doors,  before  which  hung  a  curtain 
or  veil  of  four  colours,  richly  wrought  with 
figures  of  cherubim  (iii.  14),  formed  an 
apartment,  overlaid  with  gold,  twenty  cubits 
long,  twenty  high,  and  twenty  broad  (L  Kings 
vi.  19,  20),  which  contained  two  cherubim 
overshadowing  the  ark  of  the  covenant  (23 
— 28).  This  most  sacred  place  was  entered 
only  by  the  high-priest  once  a-year,  thai  is, 
on  the  day  of  atonement  (Heb.  ix.  25).  On 
both  sides  of  the  porch  of  the  temple,  At 
the  entrance,  stood  elegant  pillars,  eighteen 
cubits  high ;  that  on  the  right  hand,  called 
Jachiu ;  that  on  the  left,  Boas  (1  KingB  vii. 
15—22.).  II.  The  temple  was  enclosed  by 
a  double  court  (2  Kings  xxi.  0).  The  inner, 
the  court  of  the  priests,  was  formed  by  a 
stone  wall  on  three  sides,  with  a  curved  en- 
closure of  cedar  wood  towards  the  east  In 
this  court  were  the  brazen  sea,  the  altar  of 
burnt-offering,  and  ten  brazen  lavers,  five  ou 
each  side,  with  wheels  so  that  they  could  be 
moved,  intended  for  washing  the  victims, 
&c.  (vii.  29—59.  2  Chron.  iv.  6,  14).  Be- 
yond the  court  of  the  priests  was  the  great 
court,  or  that  of  the  people,  enclosed  by 
piazzas.  Solomon's  temple,  after  having 
stood  420  years,  was  destroyed  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar. 

In  its  place  was  built  the  Second  Tempi*,  or 
that  of  Zerubbabel,  who  undertook  the  work, 
which,  for  fifteen  years  delayed  by  the  Sama- 
ritans, was  completed  in  the  sixth  year  of 
Darius  Hystaspes  (515  A.  C).  In  magni- 
tude and  beauty  it  was  inferior  to  its  prede- 
cessor (Ezra  i. — v.).  In  this  temple  there 
was  no  ark  of  the  covenant,  no  Urim  and 
Thummim,  no  holy  fire,  and  the  cloud,  the 
glory  of  Jehovah,  did  not  fill  the  house. 


This  second  temple  was  rebuilt  «y  Herod 
the  Great,  who  began  the  work  in  the  eigh- 
teenth year  of  his  reign  (cir.  20  A.  C).  In- 
tending to  erect  the  edifice  on  a  much  larger 
scale,  he  surrounded  Mount  Moriah  with 
four  walls,  directed  each  to  a  quarter  of  the 
world.  Of  these  walls  each  was  a  stadium 
in  length.  The  entire  enclosure,  therefore, 
was  about  half  a  Roman  mile  in  circuit.  In 
a  year  and  a  half  he  had  completed  the  tem- 
ple, but  the  erection  of  the  adjoining  build- 
ings occupied  him  eight  years.  The  exterior 
buildings  were,  with  interruptions,  carried 
on  by  subsequent  princes  ;  and  it  was  only 
a  short  time  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Jew- 
ish war  that,  according  to  Josephus  (Antiq. 
xx.  9,  7),  the  last  hand  was  put  to  this  as- 
semblage of  edifices,  which  were  worthy  the 
splendour-loving  taste  of  Herod.  A  descrip- 
tion of  this  temple  may  be  found  in  Jose- 
phus (Jew.  W.  v.  5.  Antiq.  xv.  11,  3 ;  comp. 
the  Talmud,  tract  Middoth).  The  ground 
on  which  the  temple-buildings  stood  rose  in 
terraces,  so  that  one  court  lay  above  another, 
and  the  sanctuary,  or  temple  in  the  narrower 
sense,  was  highest  of  all,  from  which  circum- 
stance it  could  be  seen  in  all  parts  of  the 
city.  '  Its  front,'  says  Josephus, '  was  covered 
all  over  with  plates  of  gold  of  great  weight, 
which,  under  the  rays  of  the  sun,  reflected 
back  a  glowing  splendour  dazzling  to  the 
eyes.  To  persons  at  a  distance  the  temple 
appeared  like  a  mountain  covered  with  snow, 
for  the  parts  which  were  not  gilded  were  ex- 
ceeding white  from  the  marble  of  which  they 
were  made.' 

Next  to  the  outmost  wall,  having  several 
gates,  the  chief,  that  on  the  east  side  (the 
same  as  in  Acts  iii.  2,  10,  is  oalled  *  beuuti- 
fuly  also  Shushan,  from  its  presenting  a 
view  of  the  city  8usa)  was  a  double  row  of 
marble  porticos,  with  columns  each  five- 
and-twenty  cubits  high,  supporting  a  great 
number  of  chambers  with  roofs  of  cedar. 
On  the  south  side  was  a  splendid  threefold 
hall,  called  by  Josephus  *  the  royal  cloister/ 
or  portico.  The  eastern  piaua  of  this  palace 
may  have  been  '  Solomon's  porch '  (John  x. 
23.  Acts  iii.  11 ;  comp.  Joseph.  Antiq.  xx. 
0,  7).  Here  also  may  have  been  '  the  pin- 
nacle of  the  temple '  (Matt  iv.  5).  Some 
prefer  the  roof  of  the  temple  itself,  whieh 
was  surrounded  with  a  narrow  margin  or 
foot-path.  Immediately  within  the  outer 
wall  was  the  Court  of  the  GtntUtt.  In  the  vi- 
cinity the  rabbins  place  a  synagogue  (comp. 
Luke  ii.  46);  chambers  for  the  levites  to 
eat  and  sleep  in ;  offices  or  rooms  for  things 
needed  in  the  sacrifices,  near  which  were  on 
sale  oxen,  sheep,  and  doves,  also  meal  and 
salt ;  and  the  tables  of  the  money-changers 
(Matt  xxi.  12.  John  ii.  14,  «*?.).  At  the 
time  of  the  Passover  the  business  trans- 
acted here  was  considerable,  and  the  noise 
and  confusion  by  no  means  small.  Hence 
may  easily  have  arisen  disturbance  to  th% 
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worshippero  in  the  court  above.  The  sur- 
face of  this  court  was  laid  with  tesselated 
pavement 

Fourteen  steps  led  from  the  court  of  the 
Gentiles  up  to  a  space  ten  cubits  broad  which 
surrounded  the  temple,  and  was  separated 
from  that  court  by  stone  trellis  work  three 
cubits  high.  In  this  barrier  were  at  inter- 
vals pillars  bearing  inscriptions,  written  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  forbidding,  on  pain  of 
death  (Jew.  W.  vii.  2,  4),  those  who  were 
not  Jews  from  proceeding  any  further  in  the 
sacred  enclosure  (oomp.  Acts  xxi.  28).  From 
this  barrier  arose  the  proper  temple  wall 
through  nine  doors,  in  which  there  was  ao- 
cess  into  the  interior.  Within,  on  the  east, 
was  the  Court  of  the  Women,  or  the  outer 
court,  containing  180  square  cubits.  Fifteen 
steps  led  through  a  splendid  gate  (that  of 
Nioanor)  into  an  inner  court  surrounding 
the  temple  or  sanctuary.  This  court  was 
187  cubits  long  and  135  broad,  enclosed  by 
colonnades  and  various  apartments,  the  east- 
ern part  of  which  was  divided  into  the  Court 
of  the  Priest*  and  the  Court  of  the  Israelite*. 
In  the  court  of  the  Priests  was  the  altar  of 
burnt-offerings ;  also  chambers,  one  of  which 
was  for  a  physician  who  attended  on  the 
priests.  Ascending  twelve  more  steps,  you 
came  to  the  house  of  God,  divided  into  two 
parts — the  holy  of  holies,  and  the  building 
within  which  it  stood.  The  whole  edifice 
was  100  cubits  high  and  100  long.  This 
length  seems  to  have  comprised  a  portico  of 
100  cubits  broad,  and  15  or  20  from  east  to 
west.  The  height  was  100  cubits.  The 
Talmudists  say  there  were  chambers  above 
the  sanctuary  and  the  holy  of  holies.  The 
roof  appears  to  have  been  flat  and  golden, 
with  a  parapet  three  cubits  high,  and  with 
points  or  spikes  a  eubit  high,  to  prevent  its 
being  soiled  by  birds. 

The  temple  was  twenty  cubits  broad.  On 
each  side  it  had  a  wing,  twenty  cubits  broad 
also.  The  wings  were  of  three  stories,  and 
60  cubits  high,  leaving  the  temple  40  cubits 
higher  than  themselves.  An  entrance  with 
two  gold-covered  folding  doors,  55  cubits  high 
and  15  broad,  led  into  the  sanctuary,  where 
were  the  candlestick  with  seven  branches, 
the  ahewbread,  and  the  altar  of  incense.  Ano- 
ther door-way,  with  folding  doors  overlaid 
with  gold,  commonly  left  open,  led  into  the 
most  sacred  place,  which  was  kept  secluded 
by  a  variegated  Babylonian  curtain  or  veil 
(Matt  xxvii.  51).  The  holy  of  holies,  ac- 
cording to  the  express  testimony  of  Jose- 


phus  (Jew.  War,  v.  5,  0),  was  empty.  The 
portioo  of  the  temple  had  also  a  gate  70 
subits  high  and  26  broad.  Over  it  was  a 
colossal  vine  in  gold,  from  which  hung 
down  bunches  of  grapes  as  large  as  the 
human  figure.  On  the  north  side  of  the 
court  of  the  Priests  there  were  in  the  pave- 
ment six  rows  of  rings,  at  which  to  fasten 
the  victims  while  slaughtered  ;  also  eight 
low  pillars,  on  which  they  were  flayed ;  and 
between  these  tables  of  marble,  on  which 
the  flesh  and  intestines  were  laid.  West- 
ward from  the  altar  stood  two  more  tables, 
on  which  were  placed  the  choice  pieces  of 
the  sacrificed  animals,  as  well  as  the  uten- 
sils required  in  the  service. 

This  temple, in  whose  outer  court  Jesus,  dur- 
ing his  presence  in  Jerusalem,  was  daily  found, 
and  where,  as  he  was  here  sure  of  an  audience, 
he  delivered  some  of  his  loftiest  discourses, 
stood  in  immediate  connection  with  the  lower 
city,  and,  by  means  of  a  bridge,  with  the 
upper  city  on  Mount  Zion.  It  was  also  kept 
under  military  subjection  by  Fort  Antonia 
at  its  north-west  end,  from  a  tower  of  which 
could  be  seen  all  that  went  on  in  the  outer 
•curt  Hence  there  was  kept  in  that  castle 
a  Roman  garrison,  in  order  to  be  ready  for 
putting  down  any  attempt  the  Jews  assem- 
bling within  the  sacred  precincts  might  con- 
spire to  make.  In  the  final  struggle  with 
the  Romans,  the  temple  was  the  scene  of 
desecration  and  conflict  Armed  hordes  en- 
camped in  its  courts,  and  hung  their  arms 
on  the  walls  of  the  sanctuary.  The  temple 
was  the  last  place  of  refuge  of  the  besieged 
Hebrews.  But  it  perished  under  Titus  ( A.D. 
70).  A  Roman  soldier  in  an  assault  hurled 
a  brand  on  the  outbuildings  on  the  north 
side.  The  flames  spread.  Titus  tried  to  ex- 
tinguish them.  In  vain:  the  hour  was  come. 

The  foundations  could  not  be  destroyed, 
and  the  spot  became  an  object  of  reverence. 
In  order  to  conceal  it  from  the  eyes  of  the 
insurrectionary  Jews,  Hadrian  (186  A.  D.), 
when  he  settled  a  colony  in  Jerusalem,  called 
by  him  iElia  Capitolina,  erected  on  the  site  a 
temple  dedicated  to  Jupiter  Capitol  inns,  in- 
terdicting the  Jews  to  enter  the  city.  See 
Cjjsab,  Jxbusalbm,  Lavbb.  Different  plans 
of  both  the  temple  of  8olomon  and  that  of 
Herod  have  been  put  forth  without  leading 
to  any  agreement  on  the  part  of  critics.  The 
following  may  serve  to  afford  a  general  idea 
of  the  latter  sufficiently  accurate  for  practical 
purposes. 
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West. 


East. 


1.  Court 

S.  Court 
8.  Court 


of  the  Gentiles, 
of  the  Women, 
of  the  Priests. 


According  to  Lake  xxi.  5,  the  Herodian 
temple  was  greatly  *  adorned  with  goodly 
stones  and  gifts'  (votive  offerings).  A  great 
part  of  the  riches  of  the  ancient  temple  con- 
sisted of  presents  made,  in  fulfilment  of  tows, 
by  persons  who  had  been  rescued  from  dan- 
ger or  misfortune  (1  Samuel  vi.  4).  The 
boundless  wealth  of  the  latter  temple  is 
mentioned  by  Tacitus.  Among  other  trea- 
sures, Pompey  found  in  it  2000  talents  of 
gold.  Josephus  states  thatover  the  gold  en  gate 
were  golden  clusters  of  grapes  of  huge  size. 
In  this  splendid  ornament  some  have  found 
a  reference  to  the  figure  which  describes 
Israel  as  a  vine  ( Pa.  lxxx.  8,  see.)*  But  this 
kind  of  decoration  was  not  limited  to  the 
Jews.  Over  the  golden  bed  of  the  Persian 
kings  was  a  golden  vine,  whose  grapes  con- 
sisted of  precious  stones.  Josephus  mentions 
also  the  marble  with  which  the  temple  was 
covered;  and  when  Herod  the  Great  had 
enlarged  and  embellished  the  temple,  he 
appropriated  to  it  the  booty  obtained  in 
earlier  periods,  and  also  that  which  he  him- 
self had  taken  from  the  Arabians. 

In  John  viii.  20,  we  find  in  the  temple  a 
treasury,  in  which  Jesus  taught  In  the 
court  of  the  women  stood  several,  the  Jews 
say  thirteen,  chests  or  boxes,  in  which 
were  placed  free-will  offerings  towards  the 
support  of  divine  worship,  such  as  wood  for 
the  altar,  salt,  dec.  The  part  where  these 
were  bore  the  name  of  treasury  (Mark  xii. 


4.  Court  of  the  Israelites. 

5.  The  Sanctuary. 

0.  The  Holy  of  Holies. 

41),  opposite  to  whieh  our  Lord  seems  to 
have  customarily  taken  his  seat  in  order  to 
instruct  the  people. 

In  Matt  xxvii.  61,  we  read  that '  the  veil 
of  the  temple  was  rent  in  twaiu.'  At  the 
entrance  of  the  sanctuary,  as  well  as  before 
the  holy  of  holies,  was  a  curtain.  Which  of 
these  two  curtains  he  meant,  the  writer  does 
not  say ;  Jerome,  and  other  ancient  inter- 
preters, understand  the  outer  one,  since  the 
rending  of  it  was  more  open  to  people's  eyes, 
and  must  have  wrought  greater  terror ;  while 
that  of  the  interior  would  have  been  known 
to  none  but  the  priests.  Some  have  asserted 
that  the  word  here  employed,  katapetasma, 
properly  denotes  the  inner  curtain,  while  the 
outer  one  was  termed  kalumma.  Theophy- 
lact  says,  the  rending  of  the  curtain  signified 
the  removal  of  the  letter  of  the  law. 

The  temple  was  held  in  the  greatest  vene- 
ration by  the  Jews,  who  were  much  embit- 
tered against  Jesus,  by  misconceiving  his 
remarks  touching  the  holy  place  (Matt  xxvi. 
61 ;  comp.  Acts  vi.  18 ;  xxi.  28).  In  con- 
sequence, and  as  an  expression  of  this  vene- 
ration, the  Israelites  offered  their  prayers 
with  their  faces  turned  towards  the  temple 
(I  Kings  viii.  38,  44,  48.  Ps.  v.  7);  and 
those  who  dwelt  out  of  the  capital,  put  them- 
selves in  the  direction  of  the  horizon  where 
Jerusalem  stood  (Daniel  vi.  10).  In  the 
same  way,  the  Moslems  direct  their  prayers 
towards  Mecca. 
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The  identification  of  the  localities,  as  they 
now  present  themselves,  with  those  of  the 
temple  of  old,  is  a  task  whieh,  though  dili- 
gently prosecuted,  has  not  yet  been  satisfac- 
torily accomplished.  By  the  aid  of  the 
article  Jbbusalbm,  the  plans  of  the  city,  and 
these  remarks,  a  sufficiently  accurate  general 


conception  may  be  formed  Try  the  reader. 
The  subjoined  views  are  taken  from  Kraft 
(Die  Topographie  Jerusalem's,  Bonn,  1846), 
a  recent,  careful,  and  competent  investigator, 
who,  at  the  peril  of  his  lh>,  ventured  into  the 
mosque  which  now  occupies  the  spot  where 
■toed  the  temple  of  Jehovah. 


West. 


i 


East. 


On  the  east  of  this  plan  lie  the  Kidron 
and  Olivet;  on  the  west,  theTyropoBum  and 
the  city.  The  building  on  the  north-west  is 
the  tower  of  Antonia,  which  stood  on  a  natu- 
ral elevation  considerably  above  the  court  of 
the  Gentiles,  with  which  it  had  a  direct  com- 
munication.  The  dotted  line  marks  a  valley 
which  was  filled  up  so  as  to  unite  the  plat- 
form of  the  tower  of  Antonia  with  that  of  the 
temple.     1,  now  bearing  the  general  name  of 


el- Harem  es-Sherif,  and  of,  2,  Morlah.  Of 
the  other  parts,  8  denotes  covered  bazaars 
running  through  the  city ;  4,  steep  declivity 
of  Zion ;  5,  the  Xystus  and  palace  of  the  Has- 
monnans;  (J,  the  mosque  el- Aksa ;  7,  present 
wall  of  the  city;  8,  subterranean  vaults.  These 
vaults,  together  with  the  peculiar  formation 
of  the  ground  on  whieh  stands  the  tower  of 
Antonia,  are  better  seen  in  this  sectional 
view. 


It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  these  loca- 
lities without  unusual  emotion,  consecrated, 
as  for  thousands  of  years  they  have  been,  to 
the  solemn  worship  of  Almighty  Ood. 
'  Not  that  the  power  of  God  is  here 
More  manifest  or  more  to  fears 
Not  that  the  glory  of  his  face 
I*  circumscribed  by  any  space; 
Rut  that  as  men  are  wont  to  meet 
I  n  court  or  chamber,  mart  or  street, 
For  purposes  of  gain  or  pleasure, 
For  friendliness  or  social  leisure. 


8o  for  the  greatest  of  all  ends 
To  which  intelligence  extends. 
The  worship  of  the  Lord,  whose  will 
Created  and  sustains  us  still, 
And  honour  of  the  Prophet's  name. 
By  whom  the  saving  message  came, 
Believers  meet  together  here, 
And  hold  these  precincts  very  dear.* 

MiLvas*  Paha  Leaves. 

Anterior  to  the  temple,  there  were  several 
places  where  adoration  was  offered  to  the  God 
of  heaven  and  earth  by  his  faithful  servants 
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and  uncorrupted  worshippers.  The  worship 
of  the  patriarchs,  so  far  as  regards  locality, 
was  free,  and  dictated  by  occasion  or  impulse. 
It  remained  nncontaminated  by  the  worship 
offered  on  high  places  to  Baal.  The  vicinity 
of  the  very  ancient  city  of  Htbrm  was  dis- 
tinguished by  an  altar  erected  there  by  Abra- 
ham in  honour  of  Jehovah,  which  served  to 
give  a  permanent  influence  to  the  spot  (Oen. 
xiii.  18;  xxxv.  27.  2  Sam.  ii.  1 ;  v.  6).  On 
Mount  Moriahythe  same  patriarch  prepared  to 
offer  in  sacrifice  his  son  Isaac  (Gen.  xxiL  2 ; 
corap.  2  Sam.  xxiv.  18,  seq.  2  Chron.  iii.  1). 
Bethel  ( '  God's  house')  is  another  place  conse- 
crated to  worship  by  the  patriarch,  who  there 
built  an  altar  (Gen.  xii.  8;  xiii.  3,4),  which  re- 
mained sacred  under  the  Judges  and  Samuel. 
Shechem,  too,  was  distinguished  by  an  altar,  in 
commemoration  of  an  appearance  made  there 
by  Jehovah  to  Abraham  (xii.  6,  7).  There, 
also,  Jacob  bought  a  piece  of  land,  and 
erected  an  altar  bearing  the  inscription,  *  to 
God,  the  God  of  Israel'  (xxziii.  20),  and 
under  a  terebinth  growing  near  the  same 
spot,  he  buried  the  strange  gods  which  were 
in  the  hands  of  his  household  (xxxv.  4). 
Beertheba,  already  memorable  in  patriarchal 
history  (xxi.  22,  seq. ;  xxvi.  26, 1*9.),  was  made 
a  place  of  sacrifice  by  Jacob  when  on  his 
way  down  into  Egypt  (xlvi.  I) ;  and,  at  a 
later  period,  was  contaminated  by  the  idola- 
try of  high  places  (2  Kings  xxiii.  8 ;  comp. 
Amos  t.  5;  viiL  14).  In  the  wilderness, 
Israel  made  his  offerings  on  an  altar  of  earth, 
having  been  promised  the  Divine  blessing 
'.in  all  places  where  I  record  my  name' 
(Exod.  xx,  24,  i«70 •  The  materials  of  which 
this  altar  was  made  and  prohibition  of  steps 
(26),  indicate  by  their  simplicity  a  very  early 
age.  While  considerable  freedom  was  thus 
allowed,  'the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation' 
became  the  special  house  of  worship  (xxxiii. 
7,  seq.) ;  '  there  will  I  meet  with  thee,  and 
I  will  commune  with  thee  from  above  the 
mercy-seat,  from  between  the  two  cherubim s* 
(xxv.  22 ;  comp.  xxv.  seq.). 

TEMPT  (L.  tento,  «I  try'),  to  make  trial 
of  (Judg.  vi.  30),  in  order  to  ascertain  some- 
thing, as  when  the  Queen  of  Sheba  proved 
Solomon  with  hard  questions  (1  Kings  x.  1), 
or  in  order  to  mislead  and  ensnare,  as  when 
the  Pharisees  tempted  our  Lord  (Matt  xvi. 
I ).  After  a  similar  manner, '  to  tempt  God' 
signifies  to  put  his  providence  to  a  trial, 
which  is  blameworthy  and  impious  as  pro- 
ceeding from  distrust  or  rashness  (Deut  vi. 
16.   Exod.  xvii.  2;  comp.  1  Cor.  x.  9). 

The  temptation  of  Christ,  the  account  of 
which  (Matt  iv.  1,  seq.  Luke  iv.  1,  geq.)  the 
writers  clearly  intended  to  be  an  historical 
narrative,  that  is,  the  representation  of  an 
actual  occurrence,  as  much  as  any  other 
portion  of  their  Gospels,  has,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  false  theories  of  interpretation, 
derived  from  rationalistic  principles  and  ten- 
dencies, been  made  the  subject  of  various 


artificial  explanations,  which,  imported  into 
the  New  Testament  from  an  outer  world  of 
modern  thought  and  '  science  falsely  so 
called,'  have  been  each  only  a  little  less  im- 
probable than  another,  and  all  are  so  uncon- 
genial with  the  tone  of  the  Gospels  in  general, 
and  the  narratives  which  record  the  event  in 
particular,  that  they  soon  disappear  from  the 
mind,  and  have  no  foundation  save  in  the 
ever-shifting  forms  of  the  opinions  of  the 
times.  In  truth,  the  temptation  of  Jesus  is 
only  one  part  of  a  systematic  view  pervading 
the  New  Testament,  by  which  *  the  devil  and 
his  angels'  are  exhibited  as  withstanding 
the  Saviour  and  his  coadjutors  (Matt.  xiii. 
98,  39.  Luke  viii.  12.  John  ix.  44.  See 
Devil.)  Naturally  is  the  great  adversary  of 
the  gospel  set  forth  as  at  the  first  seeking  to 
turn  Jesus  aside  from  his  intended  course, 
and  as  naturally  are  temptations  presented 
at  the  beginning  of  that  course,  for  its  pro- 
gress is  marked  by  triumphs  and  its  end  is 
the  defeat  of  the  evil  one.  The  devil  is,  in 
the  same  manner,  exhibited  as  seeking  to 
seduce  Peter,  as  having  overcome  Judas  (John 
xiii.  2,  27),  as  appearing  again  to  Jesus  near 
his  death  (John  xiv.  80),  and  as  having  put 
his  crime  into  the  heart  of  Ananias  (Acts  v. 
3 ;  comp.  2  Cor.  ii.  9—11.  1  These,  iii.  5. 
Ephes.  vi.  10—19.  1  Pet  v.  8,  9). 

Unless  our  Lord  is  supposed  to  have  from 
the  first  been  entirely  free  from  the  notions 
of  his  age,  ideas  similar  in  substance  to  those 
presented  to  him  in  the  desert,  must  have 
passed  through  his  mind  ere  he  could  have 
attained  to  a  clear  conception  of  his  spiritual 
mission,  and  the  entire  devotedness'to  God 
which  its  fulfilment  required.  The  first 
temptation  lay  in  the  suggestion  that  Christ 
should  employ  his  miraculous  powers  for 
the  supply  of  his  own  wants ;  the  second, 
that,  departing  from  the  line  of  ordinary 
providenoe,  he  should  oast  himself  from  an 
elevation,  and,  appearing  safe  in  the  midst 
of  the  Jews,  seem  literally  to  come  in  the 
clouds  of  heaven  and  be  under  the  special 
protection  of  the  Almighty ;  the  third  bade 
him  worship  and  serve  the  principle  of  evil, 
and  so,  falling  in  with  the  common  sympa- 
thies and  desires  of  his  countrymen,  put 
himself  at  their  head,  and  achieve  the  con- 
quest of  the  world.  These  states  of  mind 
were  momentarily  Christ's.  The  form  in 
which  they  took  an  outward  shaft  and  an 
historical  character,  may  be  ascribed  to  the 
plastic  convictions  respecting  diabolical  agen- 
cy prevalent  in  his  day.  The  form  vanishes, 
the  truth  remains.  The  temptation  opened 
the  cause  of  Jesus,  the  transfiguration  glori- 
fied, and  the  ascension  made  it  permanently 
triumphant  80  our  life  begins  amidst  the 
temptations  of  childhood,  rises  in  maturity 
to  the  power  and  dignity  of  the  man,  and 
has  its  consummation  in  the  glory  of  the 
immortal  saint 

The  mount  on  which  tradition  has  fixed 
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one  scene  in  the  temptation  of  our  Lord,  is 
supposed  to  be  that  which  has  for  ages  borne 
the  name  of  Quarantania  (F.  quarante, « forty'), 
from  the  forty  days  spent  in  the  desert,  and 
which  lies  in  the  wild,  rooky  wilderness  be- 
tween Jerusalem  and  Jericho,  on  the  eastern 
declivity  of  the  hills  of  Judah  (Matt.  iv.  2, 
8).  The  hill,  according  to  Hasselquist,  iB 
Tery  high  and  pointed,  and  the  ascent  to  its 
top  exceedingly  dangerous.  On  its  highest 
point  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  Greek 
monastery,  the  erection  of  which  some  have 
ascribed  to  the  empress  Helena.  In  its 
sides  are  many  caves  and  caverns,  in  which 
dwelt  human  beings;  at  its  foot  flows  a 
spring,  said  to  be  the  waters  which  Elisha 
sweetened  (2  Kings  ii.  18 — 22).  Maundrell 
found  in  its  hollows  Arabs,  who  demanded  a 
large  sum  for  permission  to  make  the  ascent. 
Vitriacus,  in  A.D.  1075,  represented  the 
caverns  as  occupied  by  hermits,  who,  drawn 
thither  by  the  example  of  Christ,  lived  there 
a  life  of  self-mortification,  the  exercises  of 
which  they  seem  to  have  made  compatible 
with  warlike,  perhaps  predatory,  engagements. 
'  The  desolate  region  which  I  have  described,' 
says  Olin  (ii.  199),  'and  which  stretches 
still  farther  to  the  north,  overlooking  the 
vale  of  the  Jordan,  is  believed,  and  I  presume 
with  good  reason,  to  be  the  wilderness  where, 
after  his  baptism  in  that  river,  '  Jesus  was 
led  up  of  the  spirit  to  be  tempted  of  the 
devil,'  and  where  he  «  fasted  forty  days  and 
forty  nights.'  The  particular  summit  which 
the  prevailing  tradition  teaches  us  to  regard 
as  the  scene  of  the  temptation,  is  about  three 
miles  north  of  the  point  where  we  reached 
the  lower  ground.  It  became  a  very  conspi- 
cuous object  as  we  advanced  across  the  plain 
towards  Jericho,  being,  as  I  conjectured, 
nearly  two  thousand  feet  in  perpendicular 
height,  certainly  one  of  the  highest,  and  I 
think  the  highest,  summit  of  the  whole  im- 
mense pile,  and  distinguished  for  its  sere  and 
desolate  aspect,  even  in  this  gloomy  region 
of  savage  and  dreary  sights.'  The  country 
to  which  Olin  refers,  is  the  lower  part  of  the 
very  peculiar  district  lying  between  Jerusa- 
lem and  Jericho,  which,  in  a  distance  of 
about  seventeen  miles,  sinks  to  the  extraor- 
dinary extent  of  3160  Parisian  feet,  that  is 
(since  a  Parisian  foot  equals  in  English  one 
foot,  nine  lines,  or  is  one-sixteenth  longer 
than  our  foot)  3295  feet  of  our  measure. 
This  descent  is  as  irregular  as  the  road  is 
wild  and  dangerous.  'The  Jericho  road 
from  Jerusalem  follows  for  a  while  the  course 
of  the  Cedron,  which,  however,  is  many 
yards  below  on  the  right;  till  it  begins  to 
diverge  beyond  the  tomb  of  Absalom,  and 
ascends  the  Mount  of  Olives  diagonally  in  a 
direction  a  little  east  of  south.  The  moun- 
tain is  here  considerably  depressed,  affording 
a  tolerably  easy,  though  steep,  passage.  After 
descending  from  the  main  ridge,  another 
lower  one  is  encountered,  still  a  part  of  Oli- 


vet, on  the  south-east  declivity  of  which,  n 
a  deep  narrow  valley,  is  Bethany.  We  were 
about  an  hour  in  reaching  this  stage  of  ear 
journey,  though  our  observation  of  the  dis- 
tance accords  well  with  the  statement  of  the 
Evangelist,  which  makes)  it  fifteen  furlongs, 
about  two  miles  from  Jerusalem.  The  road 
beyond  Bethany  continues  to  descend,  though 
a  number  of  ridges  extend  across  it  fronts* 
north,  terminating  at  a  valley  on  our  right, 
into  which  our  road  pretty  soon  declined 
We  followed  this  valley  tor  three  hoars  or 
more,  in  a  direction  nearly  south-east.  Tbt 
whole  region  is  formed  of  limestone  rock, 
commonly  broken  and  precipitous,  and  shoot- 
ing out  spurs  into  and  athwart  the  straight- 
ened way,  so  as  to  make  our  progress  slow 
and  laborious.  We  were  perpetually  clam- 
bering over  rocks,  and  going  down  broken, 
precipitous  declivities,  which,  though  really 
productive  of  no  other  evil  than  delay  sad 
fatigue,  often  threatened  more  serious  dan- 
gers. A  little  grass  and  a  few  stunted  trees 
appeared  in  the  valleys  and  on  the  hill-sidei 
upon  the  first  part  of  the  route,  just  enough 
to  relieve  this  dreary  region  of  the  aspect  of 
absolute  sterility,  which  characterises  the 
deserts  of  Arabia.  There  is  a  fountain  and 
a  khan  (inn)  about  half-way  between  Jeru- 
salem and  Jericho.  The  valley  beyond  the 
fountain  is  sparingly  supplied  with  verdure. 
A  species  of  grass,  resembling  stunted  barley, 
abounds,  and  here  and  there  is  a  small  there 
tree.  At  the  end  of  perhaps  an  hour  and  s 
half,  we  left  the  valley  to  the  right,  and  en- 
tered upon  a  region  far  more  rugged  sad 
mountainous^- From  the  higher  parts  of  the 
mountain  we  had  a  commanding  view  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  of  the  extensive  plain  of  Jericho, 
of  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  with  the  verdant 
strip  of  wood  or  copse  that  borders  the 
stream  and  conforms  to  all  its  sinnosiow, 
and  of  the  vast  field  of  mountains  beyond 
the  river  and  the  sea,  the  land  of  Amnion  and 
Moab.  Soon  after,  we  commenced  descend- 
ing rapidly  towards  the  plain,  whieh  cannot 
be  less  than  1500  or  2000  feet  below  me 
summit  of  the  mountain'  (Olin,  ii  195,  w*. 
See  ii.  78). 

TENTMAKEBS  were  Paul  and  Aqnus 
(Acts  xviii.  8).  With  the  Jews  it  was  cus- 
tomary for  every  one,  teachers  and  scholars 
not  excepted,  to  learn  some  handicraft  or 
trade,  which  they  might  carry  on  either  alone 
or  conjointly  with  other  pursuits,  or  on  which 
they  might  fall  back  in  case  of  need.  It  was 
accordingly  a  current  proverb— «  He  who  does 
not  give  his  son  a  trade,  teaches  him  to  steal.' 
Among  the  trades  was  that  of  tentmaking— 
a  considerable  and  gainful  occupation,  since 
in  the  hot  countries  of  the  East  not  only  sol- 
diers but  travellers  were,  in  the  scarcity  of 
inns,  compelled  to  carry  with  them  these 
means  of  shelter.  Tents  were  commonly 
made  of  hides  or  leather.  It  greatly  raises 
our  idea  of  the  apostle  Paul  to  find  that,  with 
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*  view  to  gain  the  means  of  subsistence,  he 
laboured  at  his  trade  even  during  his  mis- 
sionary tours  (xviii.  8). 

TERAPHIM,  from  a  root  whose  conso- 
nants are  the  same  as  the  radical  consonants 
in  the  Greek  trephein,  'to  nourish/  and 
which  has  a  similar  import,  seems  to  denote 
some  species  of  idol  or  image  conceited  of 
as  representing  the  conservative  and  sup- 
porting power  of  the  world.  In  Judg.  xvii. 
6;  xviii.  14, 17,  18;  and  Uosea  iii.  4,  our 
translators  have  preserved  the  original  term; 
but  they  have  also  rendered  that  term  into 
English  by  *  images'  (Oen.  xxxi.  19,  84,  85. 
1  Sam.  xiz.  18, 10.  2  Kings  zxiii.  24.  Ezek. 
zxi.  21),  by  'idolatry*  (1  Samuel  xv.  28), 
and 'idols'  (Zeoh.  x.  2). 

Teraphim  are  first  mentioned  in  Genesis,, 
xxxi.  10,  where  we  find  that  Rachel,  having 
left  her  Mesopotamia^  home,  had  'stolen 
the  images  that  were  her  father's;'  which 
images  or  teraphim  Laban,  her  father,  after- 
wards designates  'my  gods.'     These  gods 
Rachel  had  'put  in  Jhe  camel's  furniture, 
and  sat  upon  them '  (34 ;  oomp.  1  Sam.  xix. 
13)  ;  and  when  Laban  sought,  he  could  not 
find  them.    Hence  it  is  probable  they  were 
small  and  much-valued  images,  like  the  Ro- 
man household  gods,  worshipped  in  connec- 
tion with  the  idolatry  of  Mesopotamia  (oomp. 
Ezek.  xxi.  21),  out  of  the  errors  and  evils  of 
which  Abraham  had  been  oalled  of  God,  but 
which  are  thus  found  as  a  source  of  corrup- 
tion in  contact  with  the  progenitors  of  Is- 
rael.  That  the  '  abomination*  remained  may 
be  learnt  from  the  fact  that  in  Judg.  xvii.  5, 
Micah  is  found  in  possession  of  teraphim 
along  with  '  a  house  of  gods.'    The  men- 
tion of  an  '  ephod"  as  a  part  of  his  idolatrous 
establishment,  and  especially  his  consecra- 
tion of  a  levite  to  be  his  priest,  seems  to  show 
that  he  held  his  idolatry  in  union  with  Mo- 
.  saio  observances.    Tet  the  emphatic  record 
made  of  the  fact  evinces  its  singularity,  and 
serves  to  prove  that  the  bulk  of  the  people 
were  not  liable  to  similar  imputations.    The 
account  makes   it  clear  that  the  teraphim 
were  different  from  the  ordinary   'graven 
images'  (17, 18).    But  if  reverence  for  tera- 
phim lingered  in  Israel,  it  was  also  con- 
demned.   May,  the  abomination  gave  rise  to 
a  kind  of  proverb,  expressive  of  what  was 
most  impious  (1  Samuel  xv.  28).    Yet  are 
they  found,  perhaps  without  his  knowledge, 
in  David's  house ;  for  his  wife  Michel  dresses 
one  of  them  up  in  order  to  make  her  hus- 
band's pursuers  believe  him  to  be  lying  sick 
on  the  divan— an  evidence  that  the  teraphim 
bore  some  resemblance  to  the  human  form, 
and  need  not  have  been  small  in  size  (xix. 
13, 16).    The  worship  of  them  must,  how- 
ever, have  continued  prevalent  in  the  nation, 
for  it  is  expressly  recorded  that  the  religious 
king  Josiah,  among  his  reforms,  put  away 
the  teraphim  and  other  abominations  (2 
Kings  xxiii.  24) ;  and  in  Uosea  iii.  4  it  is 


declared  that,  with  a  view  to  prepare  the 
minds  of  the  Israelites  for  the  pure  worship 
of  the  Creator,  they,  under  his  providence, 
should  be  deprived  of  this  false  support, 
with  others  of  a  similar  kind  (5 ;  comp.  Zech. 
x.2). 

On  the  whole,  we  seem  warranted  in  con- 
cluding that  this  idolatry,  furtively  introduced 
among  the  Hebrews,  was  to  a  late  period 
secretly  preserved  in  the  recesses  of  private 
life ;  being  a  corrupt  relic  of  the  idolatrous 
contaminations  out  of  which  Israel  had 
sprung,  and  a  known  violation  of  the  law  of 
the  land  (see  ii.  48). 

TESTAMENT,  from  the  Vulgate  render- 
fog  of  the  Greek  diatheM,  which  is  also,  and 
more  correctly,  translated  '  covenant'  (Rom. 
x.  27.  Gal.  iv.  24.  Heb.  viii.  6).  The  some- 
what difficult  passage  in  ix.  16, 17,  has  been 
thus  given  in  English :  '  Where  a  covenant 
is,  there  must  also  of  necessity  be  the  death 
of  the  mediating  sacrifice.  For  a  covenant 
is  of  force  over  dead  sacrifices;  whereas  it  is 
of  no  force  at  all  while  the  mediating  sacri- 
fice liveuV  In  the  previous  verse  we  read 
of  '  the  first  covenant '  and  '  the  new  cove- 
nant*   Comp.  xii.  24 ;  xiii.  20. 

TESTIMONY  (L.  testis, '  a  witness')  stands 
for  the  Hebrew  gedah,  rendered  in  Gen.  xxi. 
80, '  witness,'  and  Deut  vi.  17, '  testimony  f 
also  of  the  Greek  marturia  (see  Mabttb  ; 
also  Mark  xiv.  65, '  witness')  and  marturion, 
'  testimony '  in  Matt.  viii.  4 ;  comp.  1  Tim. 
ii.  6.    With  that  regard  to  evidence  which 
both  bespeaks   and  becomes  an  historical 
religion,  both  Judaism  (Genesis  xxxi  52. 
Deut  iv.  49.  Josh.  xxiv.  27.   Exod.  xxv.  16 ; 
xxx.  26)  and  Christianity  (Luke  xxiv.  48. 
John  v.  89 ;  xv.  26.  Acts  i.  8,  21,  seq. ;  ii. 
82;  iii.  15)  took  good  care  to  furnish  solid 
evidence  of  their  respective  claims  (see  Mes- 
siah, Mibaols).    In  the  Mosaic  polity  due 
regard  was  paid  to  testimony,  and  proper 
means  were  taken  to  make  it  trustworthy. 
In  the  early  periods  to  which  it  refers,  legal 
evidence  consisted  of  verbal  testimony,  or 
the  testimony  of  facts  in  many  cases  where 
documentary  evidence  is  now  customary.    In 
accusations  of  murder,  conviction  ensued 
only  on  the  evidence  of  two  (Numb.  xxxv. 
80;  comp.  Matt  xviii.  16.   Mark  vi.  7)  or 
three  (Deut  xvii. 6)  witnesses;  one  was  not 
sufficient  (Numbers  xxxv.  30.   Heb.  x.  28). 
In  criminal  oases  generally  two  witnesses- 
were  indispensable  (Deuter.  xix.  16.    John 
viii.  17.   1  Tim.  v.  19.  Joseph.  Life,  |  49). 
The  witnesses  were  to  be,  not  women  or 
slaves,  but  free  male  Israelites  (Antiq.  iv.  8, 
15).      The  witness  was  solemnly  adjured 
truly  to  report  what  he  knew  (Levit  v.  1) ; 
and  thereupon  he  gravely  gave  his  evidence, 
raising  his  hand  in  sign  of  asseveration,  or 
to  invoke  the  Divine  observation  (Gen.  xiv. 
22.  Exod.xxiiLl).   The  witnesses  by  whose 
testimony  a  criminal  was  condemned  to  daaMv* 
were  to  take  tiwa  \*%a>  V*  «*««»»%  ^  ***■ 
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tence  (Deut.  xvii.  7 ;  comp.  Acts  vii.  56,  teq.). 
He  who  gave  false  witness  was  to  undergo 
(be  punishment  which  would  have  been  in- 
flicted on  the  accused  (Deut  six.  16,  seq.). 
Notwithstanding  the  pains  taken  to  prevent 
false  testimony  (Exodus  xxiii.  1),  in  bad 
times  it  seems  to  have  prevailed  (Pro v.  vi. 
19 ;  xii.  17 ;  xiv.  5,  seq. ;  xix.  5 ;  xxiv.  28. 
Ps.  xxvii.  12).  Evidence  in  regard  to  com- 
mercial transactions  was,  at  least  in  later 
periods,  given  bj  documents,  which  were 
signed  and  sealed  in  the  presence  of  wit- 
nesses  (Jerem.  xxxii.  10, seq.;  25).  An  im- 
portant passage  on  the  subject  is  found  in 
Ruth  iv.  7 — 10,  where  a  transaction  is  car- 
ried to  completion  in  public,  the  bystanders 
being  witnesses,  and  giving  a  shoe  to  a 
neighbour  as  a  token.  In  the  Chaldaio 
explanation  for  shoe  we  find  right-hand 
glove.  In  more  modern  times,  a  handker- 
chief or  piece  of  linen  was  the  token  in  use 
among  the  Jews.  Giving  a  glove  was  a  mode 
of  investiture  in  the  middle  ages  when  land 
or  honourable  office  was  assigned  to  a  per- 
son. Castell  states  that  the  king  of  Abys- 
sinia was  accustomed  to  throw  his  shoe  on 
any  thing  as  a  token  of  his  dominion.  Comp. 
Ps.  Ix.  8. 

TETBARCH,  a  Greek  word  in  English 
letters,  signifying,  properly,  « a  governor  of 
a  fourth  part,'  which,  dropping  the  exact 
etymological  import,  signified  a  governor  or 
prince  of  a  territory  or  province  (Matt  xiv. 
1.   Luke  Hi.  1,  19 ;  ix.  7.   Acts  xiii.  1). 

THANK-OFFERINGS  ^Amos  v.  22),  ac- 
cording to  the  usual  forms  of  the  original, 
'offerings  of  peace,*  or  '  peace  gifts '  (Levit 
vii.  U;  ix.  22),  which  are  often  mentioned 
together  with  burnt-offerings  (Exod.  xx.  24; 
xxiv.  5.  Lev.  iii.  5.  Josh.  viii.  31.  1  Kings 
iii  15),  consisted  ot  spotless  cattle  of  both 
sexes  (Lev.  iii.  I ;  ix.  4,  18 ;  xxii.  21 ;  xxiiL 
19.  Joseph.  Antiq.  iii.  9,  2 ;  comp.  Exodus 
xxiv.  5.  1  Kings  viii.  63),  and  were,  with 
meat  and  drink-offerings,  presented  in  the 
name  of  either  individuals  or  the  common- 
wealth. The  latter  mostly  took  place  on 
occasions  of  great  solemnity  (Exodus  xxiv. 
5.  2  Sam.  vi.  17,  seq.  1  Kings  viii.  63.  Ezek. 
xliii.  27),  on  the  choioe  of  a  king  (I  Sam. 
xi.  15),  at  the  prosperous  termination  of  an 
important  enterprise  (Deut  xxvii  7.  Josh, 
viii.  31),  or  in  order  to  procure  success  (1 
8amuel  xiii.  9),  sometimes  after  a  publio 
calamity  (Judges  xx.  26 ;  xxl  41.  2  Sam. 
xxiv.  25),  being  expressly  appointed  at  Pen- 
tecost (Leviticus  xxix.  13).  Private  thank- 
offerings  ensued  from  free  inclination,  from 
a  sense  of  obligation  contracted  by  vows 
(vii.  16 ;  xxii.  21.  Numb.  xv.  8),  as  a  part 
of  the  Nasarite's  duty  (vi.  14),  or  as  an  ex- 
pression of  gratitude  for  benefits  received 
(Lev.  vii.  12 ;  xxii.  29).  The  festivals  were 
made  more  joyous  (1  Sam.  xi.  15)  and  im- 
pressive by  thank-offerings  (Numbers  x.  10. 
2  Chxon.  xxx.  22).  Solomon  instituted  thank 


as  well  as  burnt-offerings  three  times  a  year 
(1  Kings  ix.  25).  The  offerer  having  kid 
his  hand  on  the  victim,  slew  it,  when  tht 
priests  took  of  the  blood  and  sprinkled  it 
around  the  altar;  after  which  the  latter  bant 
the  fat  parts  on  the  altar  (Lev.  iii.  3,  ate.;  iv. 
9,  sea.;  vi.  12.  Amos  v.  22.  2  Kings  xvt  13). 
The  flesh  that  remained  belonged  to  mt 
priests  in  the  ease  of  that  offered  at  Pente- 
cost and  all  other  public  thank-offerings 
(Lev.  xxiii.  20).  In  those  of  a  private  na- 
ture the  priests  retained  to  themselves  the 
breast  and  the  shoulder,  which  bad  be«s 
subject  to  the  operation  of  heaving  and 
waving  (vii.  80,  81 ;  xxxiv.  0,  21.  Num- 
bers vi  20).  The  remainder  wms  applied 
by  the  offerer  to  the  preparation  of  a  ban- 
^qaet  (Lev.  xix.  6,  seq. ;  xxii.  30.  Deut  xii 
17,  see. ;  xxvii.  7 ;  comp.  Jerem.  xxxiiL  11), 
but  all  was  required  to  be  eaten  within  two 
days  (Lev.  vii.  16;  xix.  6).  What  was  left 
unoonsumed  was  to  be  burnt ;  the  object  of 
the  legislator  apparently  being,  to  encourage 
liberality  to  the  less  wealthy  and  the  neces- 
sitous. 

The  thank-offering  seems  to  have  been 
distinguished  from  the  peace-offering  in  that 
the  former  comprised,  with  leavened  bread, 
unleavened  cakes  (Lev.  vii.  12;  comp.  Amos 
iv.  5).  By  the  rabbins  the  thank-offering 
at  Pentecost  was  placed  among  the  ho- 
liest oblations ;  the  rest  were  accounted  of 
less  consequence.  The  flesh,  boiled  or 
roasted,  was,  they  held,  to  be  eaten  in  die 
holy  oity;  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  those 
portions  that  were  set  apart  for  the  priests, 
the  wives,  children,  and  slaves  of  the  priests 
had  a  share. 

THEATRE,  a  Greek  word  in  English  let- 
ters, denoting  a  place  for  seeing  or  beholding 
{tkmomi, '  I  behold')  performances — that  is, 
something  done  and  said  for  amusement  and 
instruction — is  the  plaee  into  which,  after 
the  manner  of  Greeks  and  other  nations 
who  were  accustomed  to  employ  their  thea- 
tres for  holding  publio  assemblies  on  af- 
fairs of  general  concernment,  the  Ephesisns 
crowded  when  moved  by  Paul's  attack  on 
their  favourite  idolatry  (Acts  xix.  29,  SI). 
The  striking  passage  in  1  Cor.  vii.  31  be- 
comes more  striking  when,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  Orotius,  we  view  the  imagery  as 
taken  from  the  theatre,  where  the  scenery 
(schema,  rendered  'fashion')  is  constantly 
and  of  a  sudden  changed,  exhibiting  in  suc- 
cession the  most  varied  appearances,  totally 
destitute  of  reality  And  as  the  performers 
do  not  act  their  own  proper  concerns,  but 
personate  and  represent  characters  and  con- 
ditions, so,  with  great  force,  does  Paul  exhort 
those  who  have  wives  to  be  as  though  they 
had  none;  and  they  that  weep,  as  though  they 
wept  not;  and  they  that  rejoice,  as  though 
they  rejoiced  not;  and  they  that  buy,  as 
though  they  possessed  not;  and  they  that 
use  this  world,  as  not  enjoying  it     Atnowf 
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the  Romans  the  theatres,  and  especially  the 
amphitheatres,  were  employed  for  public 
spectacles  (specto,  *  I  behold'),  in  which 
human  beings  were  matched  in  deadly  con- 
flict  with  wild  animals  that  were  brought  to- 
gether for  this  purpose  from  various  parts  of 
the  empire.  Persons  destined  to  capital  and 
ignominious  punishments  were  compelled 
thus  to  be  subjeoted  to  the  gaze  of  a  brutal 
multitude,  and,  under  their  shouts  and  yells, 
to  lose  their  lives.  Joseph  us  (Jew.  W.  vi. 
9,  2)  narrates  that  Titus  sent  many  of  the 
prisoners  taken  on  the  capture  of  Jerusalem 
into  different  provinces,  to  serve  for  food  to 
raging  beasts  and  the  depraved  appetites  of 
the  masters  of  the  world.  In  allusion  to 
this  barbarous  custom  Paul  refers  when 
(1  Cor.  iv.  9)  he  says,  <I  think  that  God 
hath  brought  forth  us,  the  apostles,  on  the 
stage  last,  as  devoted  to  death ;  for  we  are 
made  a  spectacle  unto  the  world,  both  to 
angels  and  to  men.'  We  subjoin  Whitby's 
remarks :  *  Here  the  apostle  seems  to  allude 
to  the  Roman  spectacles — that  of  the  Besti- 
arii  and  the  Gladiators ;  where  in  the  morn- 
iug  men  were  brought  upon  the  theatre  to 
fight  with  wild  beasts,  and  to  them  was  al- 
lowed armour  to  defend  themselves  and 
smite  the  beasts  that  did  assail  them ;  but 
in  the  meridian  spectacle  were  brought  forth 
gladiators,  naked  and  without  any  thing  to 
defend  them  from  the  sword  of  the  assail- 
auts ;  and  he  that  then  escaped  was  only  re- 
served for  slaughter  to  another  day,  so  that 
these  men  might  well  be  called  men  appointed 
for  death ;  and  this  being  the  last  appearance 
on  the  theatre  for  that  day,  they  are  said  here 
to  be  set  forth  the  last/ 

The  wretched  sufferer,  made  a  gatingstoek 
to  assembled  thousands,  had  very  little  chance 
of  escape,  for  the  beasts  were  incited  to  fall 
on  the  victims  by  shouts  and  light  darts. 
These  disgraceful  scenes  were  in  the  mind 
of  the  writer  to  the  Hebrews  (x.  82,  33) 
when  he  said,  *  Ye  endured  a  great  fight  of 
afflictions,  being  exposed,  as  m  an  amphi- 
theatre, to  insults  and  tortures.' 

Paul  figuratively  speaks  of  having  fought 
with  beasts  at  Ephesus  (I  Cor.  xv.  82),  al- 
luding here  also  to  the  horrid  games  of  the 
amphitheatre.  These  sanguinary  and  bru- 
tal amusements  were  nowhere  celebrated  in 
greater  pomp  than  at  Rome,  in  the  Coli- 
8«eum  (of  which  there  remains  a  splendid 
ruin)  built  by  Vespasian  and  Titus,  who  em- 
ployed on  its  construction  30,000  Jewish  cap- 
tives, and  which  was  capable  of  holding 
300,000  persons. 

THEBEZ,  a  town  in  Ephraim,  thirteen 
Roman  miles  from  Sichem,  probably  the 
modern  village  Tubas,  five  hours  and  a  half 
north-east  of  Sichem  (Judg.  ix.  00.  2  8am. 
xi.  21). 

THEOPHILUS  (G.  God-loving) tihe  name 
of  a  person  whom  Luke  addresses  in  the  be- 
ginning of  his  Gospel  and  in  its  continua- 


tion, the  book  of  Acts.  In  the  former  case 
the  writer  prefixes  an  epithet,  kratiste,  which 
may  refer  to  character  ('  most  excellent')  or 
to  position  ('  most  noble;'  comp.  Acts  xxiii. 
26 ;  xxiv.  3 ;  xxvi.  20).  A  desire  to  know 
more  than  Providence  has  told,  has  led  to  a 
variety  of  combinations  and  conjectures  on 
the  point  which  it  is  useless  to  detail.  It 
seems,  however,  probable  that  Theophilus 
was  a  real  person,  and  not  a  general  charac- 
ter under  which  Christian  believers  or  pious 
men  were  addressed. 

THESSALONICA  (G.),  a  chief  city  of  the 
Roman  province  of  Macedonia,  the  abode 
of  a  Roman  president,  distinguished,  above 
other  towns  of  the  same  country,  for  its 
large  population,  opulence,  and  prosperity, 
which  it  owed,  in  a  great  degree,  to  its  for- 
tunate position  on  die  Thermaio  Gulf,  and 
to  the  extensive  commerce  which,  in  conse- 
quence, its  inhabitants  carried  on.  It  is 
spoken  of  by  ancient  writers  as  a  free  and 
metropolitan  city.  It  now  bears  the  name 
of  Saloniki,  has  a  population  of  70,000  souls, 
and  is  still  a  great  commercial  mart 

The  ancient  city,  if  it  enjoyed  the  advan- 
tages of  a  large  commercial  sea-port,  suffered 
also  the  ordinary  evils  of  such  places,  in  the 
corruption  of  its  morals  and  the  prevalence 
of  luxurious  modes  of  life.  As  in  most 
other  eminent  places,  so  here,  numbers  of 
the  Jewish  nation  had  fixed  their  places  of 
abode,  attracted  the  more  by  the  smiling 
prospect  of  gain  which  the  active  trade  of 
the  place  presented.  Here,  also,  as  was 
usual  with  mem,  they  had  erected  a  synagogue 
(Acts  xvii.  1). 

Places  such  as  Thessalonica  offered  pecu- 
liar facilities  for  planting  the  gospel ;  for  in 
them  prejudice  was  less  strong,  thought  was 
more  free,  inquiry  more  active,  the  oommerce 
of  human  beings  less  restricted.  Accordingly, 
Thessalonica  was  the  first  European  town  in 
which  Paul  proclaimed  the  gospel,  having 
come  thither  in  company  with  Silas  and 
Timothy,  during  his  second  missionary  tour 
(Acts  xvii.  4;  comp.  xvi.  3,  and  xvii.  14). 
The  wounds  which  he  had  reoeived  at  Phi- 
lippi,  during  shameful  ill-treatment,  which 
caused  him  to  flee  to  Thessalonica,  were  not 
healed,  and  the  remembrance  of  his  suffer- 
ings was  still  fresh  in  his  mind  when  he 
opened  his  ministry  to  the  Thessalonians,  in 
which,  whatever  his  difficulties,  the  apostle 
was  supported  and  enoouraged  by  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  goodness  of  his  cause,  per- 
severing in  the  advocacy  of  which,  he,  in  the 
short  space  of  three  weeks,  gathered  around 
him  a  numerous  body  of  believers,  of  whom 
some  were  Jews,  some  were  women  of  station, 
the  greater  part — '  a  great  multitude' — were 
Greeks  already  converted  to  Judaism  (Acts 
xvii.  I— 0.   1  Theas.  ii.  2.) 

Among  his  countrymen  Paul  found  his 
bitterest  opponents.  Those  of  them  who  re- 
fused the  message  which  he  brought  resorted 
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to  violence,  thus  giving  reason  to  think  that 
they  felt  themselves  worsted  in  argument 
Accordingly,  being  '  moved  with  envy/  they 
allied  with  themselves  *  certain  lewd  fellows 
of  the  baser  sort,  and  gathering  a  company, 
set  all  the  city  in  an  uproar,  and  assault- 
ed the  house  ot  Jason/  where  the  apostle 
abode,  intending  to  bring  him  out  and  hand 
him  over  to  the  fury  of  the  mob.  Failing, 
however,  to  find  Paul,  they  drew  Jason  him- 
self and  several  disciples  before  the  rulers  of 
the  city,  crying, '  These  that  have  turned  the 
world  upside  down  are  come  hither  also/ — 
and  thus  afford  an  incidental  and  unintended 
proof  of  the  great  attention  which  the  gospel 
had  now  exoited,  not  more  than  some  twenty 
years  after  the  death  of  its  Founder,  in  this 
city,  which  lay  so  distant  from  the  place 
where  its  first  proclamation  was  made.  There 
doubtless  was  exaggeration  in  the  clamour 
of  these  Thessalonian  bigots ;  still,  after  all 
proper  deductions,  much  is  implied  in  their 
words  which  illustrates  the  rapid  progress 
of  the  new  religion,  in  seizing  on  the  minds 
and  changing  at  once  the  profession  and  the 
hearts  of  men.  Descending,  however,  from 
clamorous  imputations  to  a  definite  charge, 
these  enemies  of  the  cross  endeavoured  to  play 
the  part  which  their  brethren  had  played  too 
successfully  in  procuring  the  condemnation 
of  Jesus  himself;  they  accused  Paul  and  his 
converts  of  high  treason, — '  these  all  do  con- 
trary to  the  decrees  of  Cesar,  saying  that 
there  is  another  king,  one  Jesus.'  Here, 
too,  these  insensate  men  supply  as  with 
another  undesigned  confirmation  of  our 
Christian  belief,  namely,  that  the  capital 
doctrine  taught  and  enforced  in  the  first 
preachiug  of  the  gospel,  was  that  Jesus  was 
the  Christ,  the  divinely-appointed  King  of 
the  Jews.  These  riotous  proceedings  and 
grave  imputations  caused  trouble  in  the 
minds,  not  less  of  the  rulers  of  the  city,  than 
of  the  people.  There  was,  however,  no  defi- 
nite charge  preferred,  no  tangible  evidence 
adduced.  Paul  himself  had  not  been  found 
and  was  not  present  The  only  course, 
therefore,  was  for  the  authorities  to  take 
security  of  his  host,  who  hereupon  was 
allowed  to  depart 

But  the  danger,  which  had  been  great,  was 
not  yet  come  to  an  end.  The  Christians  of 
Thessalonica,  in  consequence,  prevailed  on 
Paul  to  quit  the  place  without  delay,  and  to 
avail  himself  of  the  cover  of  night  in  order 
to  elude  his  provoked  enemies.  The  strength 
of  their  animosity  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fact,  that  when  Paul,  having  escaped 
from  their  hands,  proceeded  to  Berea,  where 
he  found  a  willing  audience,  and  preached 
the  gospel  with  success,  the  Jews  of  Thessa- 
lonica came  to  Berea  and  stirred  up  the 
people,  so  that  it  was  judged  prudent  that 
Paul  should  leave  the  place,  whence  he  re- 
paired to  Athens. 
Solicitous  about  the  new  community  at 


Thessalonica,  whom  he  had  been  desirous  of 
visiting  again  without  delay  (1  Thess.  ii.  18), 
Paul,  while  in  Athens,  directed  Timothy  to 
travel  to  the  former  place,  in  order  to  instruct 
the  church,  and  give  it  support  under  the 
persecutions  to  which  it  was  subject  at  tbe 
hands  of  unbelievers  (Hi.  1 — 5).  Timothy, 
having  fulfilled  his  commission,  returned, 
and  found  Paul  at  Corinth  (Acts  xriii.  5),  to 
whom  he  communicated  information  touch- 
ing the  condition  of  the  church  at  Thessa- 
lonica, which  gratified  and  cheered  the  apos- 
tle (1  Thess.  iii.  7,  8).  Yet  there  were 
circumstances  of  which  he  heard  from  Ti- 
mothy of  a  less  pleasing  description,  to  applj 
a  remedy  to  which,  as  well  as  to  confirm 
what  was  good,  Paul  was  led  to  write  hit 
First  Lettir  to  th*  Theualonians,  which  is 
probably  the  earliest  complete  composition, 
if  not  of  Christian  literature,  yet  that  has 
been  preserved  for  the  edification  of  tbe 
ohurch  universal. 

That  this  Epistle  was  written  by  Paul 
cannot  be  doubted.  He  is  generally  admitted 
to  have  been  its  author.  Christian  antiquity 
bears  unanimous  testimony  to  the  fact  To 
pass  over  possible  allusions  to  the  Epistle  in 
earlier  writers,  we  find  Irenssus  (120  to  HO 
A.D.),  the  scholar  of  Polyearp,  who  was  a 
disciple  of  the  apostle  John,  expressly  quoting 
from  it,  in  these  words,  *  Wherefore  the 
apostle,  explaining  himself,  set  form  the 
perfect  spiritual  man  in  the  First  Epistle  to 
the  Thessalonians,  saying  thus,  The  God  of 
peace  sanctify  you  wholly,  and  your  whole 
spirit  and  soul  and  body  be  preserved  blame- 
less unto  the  coming  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ'  (1  Thess.  v.  28.  Irenssus  adv.  Here*. 
▼.  6, 1 ;  see  also  v.  90,  2,  where  is  a  quota- 
tion from  1  Thess.  v.  8).  Clemens  Alextn- 
drinus  (A.D.  189)  also  quotes  from  the 
Letter,  with  the  mention  of  the  name  of 
Paul  as  the  author:  'Bat  this  the  blessed 
Paul  most  clearly  signified  when  he  said, 
When  we  might  have  been  burdensome  as 
apostles  of  Christ,  we  were  gentle  among 
yon,  as  a  nurse  cheriaheth  her  children' 
(Padag.  i.  68.  1  Thess.  ii.  7).  Besides, 
the  Epistle  is  essentially  Pauline  in  doe- 
trine,  in  spirit,  and  style,  while  its  contents 
entirely  correspond  with  the  position  in  which 
he  himself  stood,  and  which  he  had  relatively 
to  the  newly-formed  church  at  Thessalonica. 
We  would  specially  point  to  the  affectionate 
solicitude  he  felt  for  his  recent  converts,  a 
care  so  like  all  we  know  of  Paul,  that  this 
one  trait  would  satisfy  us  of  his  being  the 
author  of  the  Epistle  (ii.  17—20 ;  iii.  5,  ttq.). 

Paul  wrote  this  Epistle  while  at  Corinth, 
as  appears  from  Acts  xriii.  5,  compared  with 
1  Thess.  iii.,  in  consequence  of  news  brought 
to  him  at  that  city  by  Timothy,  whom  he  had 
sent  to  Thessalonica  in  order  to  strengthen 
the  church  which  bad  been  recently  formed 
there.  A  note,  indeed,  at  the  end  of  the  Epis- 
tle states  that  the  letter  was  written  from 
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Athens.  Bat  this  is  of  no  critical  value, 
merely  indicating  the  opinion  of  him  who 
appended  it  Theodoret  also  states  that  the 
letter  was  sent  from  Athens,  from  whose 
statement  the  postscript  found  in  our  present 
Greek  copies  may  have  originated.  But 
when  it  was  written,  Timothy  was  with  Paul 
(1  Thess.  i.  1),  and  had  communicated  to 
the  apostle  the  result  of  his  visit  to  Thessa- 
lonica  (iii.  6).  These  two  facts  point  out 
Corinth  as  the  place  where  the  letter  was 
composed. 

They  also  aid  us  in  determining  the  time. 
At  Corinth,  Paul  found  a  certain  Jew,  named 
Aquila,  and  his  wife  Priscilla,  who  had  lately 
come  from  Italy  because  the  emperor  Clau- 
dius had  commanded  all  Jews  to  depart  from 
Rome.  Now,  if  we  can  fix  the  date  when 
this  order  was  issued  by  Claudius,  we  ascer- 
tain the  time  when  Paul  came  to  Corinth, 
and  approximate  to  that  when  the  Epistle 
was  written.  Claudius  died  of  poison  A.  D. 
04,  having  reigned  above  thirteen  years. 
Three  years  before  his  death  it  was,  or  A.D. 
61,  that  he  had  expelled  the  Christians  (or 
Jews)  from  Borne.  As,  then,  Aquila  and 
Priscilla  had  come  to  Corinth  only  a  short 
time  before  Paul  arrived  there,  the  apostle's 
visit  to  that  city  may  be  placed  in  the  latter 
end  of  the  year  51,  or  more  probably  in  the 
year  52.  His  stay  in  Corinth  lasted  for  a 
period  of  eighteen  months  (Acts  xviii.  11). 
He  must,  therefore,  have  left  that  place  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  year  54.  Between  his 
arrival  and  departure  the  Epistle  was  com- 
posed ;  that  is,  between  the  years  52  and  54. 
The  letter  could  not  have  been  written 
long  after  the  apostolic  council  held  at  Je- 
rusalem, which  the  ordinary  chronology  fixes 
A.D.  52,  for  it  contains  a  very  pointed 
allusion  to  the  great  question  therein  de- 
bated, and  the  efforts  made  by  the  Judais- 
ers  against  Paul  and  his  more  liberal  views, 
which  suffices  to  show  that  the  events  were 
quite  fresh  in  the  writer's  mind  (1  Thess.  ii. 
14—16). 

The  letter  itself  contains  abundant  evi- 
dence that  it  was  written  shortly  after  the 
conversion  of  the  Thessalonian  disoiples,  for 
it  aims  repeatedly  to  give  strength  and  per- 
manency to  a  new  and  weak  relation,  and 
afford  special  aid  and  support  under  recent 
or  actual  persecutions  (i.  4,  6,  9 ;  ii.  1,  2,  6, 
7,8,  13, 14;  iii.  3,  4). 

The  occasion  of  the  letter  was  generally 
the  information  received  by  Paul  at  Corinth 
regarding  the  condition  of  the  Thessalonian 
church.  In  a  special  manner,  however,  was 
the  apostle  led  to  write  it  from  hearing  of 
the  trouble  of  mind  experienced  by  some  of 
its  members  regarding  the  near  approach  of 
the  coming  of  Christ.  They  accounted  it  so 
near  that  they  were  in  solicitude  about  friends 
who  had  died  before  it  came  to  pass  (1  These, 
iv.  13,see.;  v.l,  s*q.).  This  idea  seems  to  have 
produced  no  small  excitement,  turning  men 


away  from  their  ordinary  business  (iv.  11, 
12).  Certainly  there  was  a  degree  of  moral 
laxity,  a  remnant,  we  may  presume,  of  pagan 
influences,  which  was  most  unbecoming  in 
professed  followers  of  Jesus,  and  which  re- 
quired the  healing  hand  of  the  apostle  (ii. 
3;  iv  3,  «eo.).  Indeed,  the  evil  was  such 
that  Paul  was  exceedingly  desirous  of  visit- 
ing his  new  converts.  This,  however,  being 
impossible,  he  had  no  resource  but  to  send 
them  this  letter  (ii.  18 ;  iii.  10). 

A  brief  introduction  presents,  besides  the 
name  of  the  writer  and  his  associates  (Paul, 
Silvanus,  and  Timotheus),  the  readers  for 
whom  the  Epistle  was  intended  ('  the  church 
of  Thessaloniaus  in  Ood  Father  and  Lord 
Jesus  Christ'),  and  ends  with  a  Christian 
blessing  and  salutation.     Then  the  writer 
makes  mention  of  the  joy  whioh  he  felt  in 
remembering  his  and  their  joint  working  in 
behalf  of  the  gospel.    How  much  he  bore 
them  in  his  heart  appears  from  the  fact  that 
he  put  up  no  prayer  in  which  he  did  not 
include  the  Thessalonian  Christians,  whose 
work  of  faith  prospered  so  remarkably,  who 
were  unwearied  in  love,  unwavering  in  hope, 
who  presented  a  shining  example  to  the  com- 
munities in  Macedonia  and  Achaia  (Greece), 
and  who  in  the  midst  of  difficulty  and  perse- 
cution had  received,  and  continued  to  hold 
fast,  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  (i.).     The  Thes- 
salonians  themselves  knew  under  what  rela- 
tions he  at  first  had  come  into  connection 
with  them.    From  Philippi,  where  he  had 
been  '  shamefully  entreated,'  had  he  come  to 
their  city,  nor  had  he  allowed  himself  to  be 
deterred  by  the  evil  he  had  suffered  from 
proclaiming  to  them  the  word  of  truth.  The 
ground  of  this  joyous  confidence  and  con- 
stancy lay  in  the  consciousness  which  he 
had  that  his  doctrine  rested  not  on  deceit, 
uncleanness,  nor  guile,  but  on   a    divine 
commission  entrusted  of  God  to  the  writer. 
Hence  he  could  appeal  to  them  that  he  had 
used  no  flattery,  displayed  no  selfishness, 
sought  no  worldly  honour     As  an  apostle, 
he  had  rights  to  which  effect  might  have 
been  given  in  requirements  probably  bur- 
densome to  others ;  but  he  had  stood  ou  the 
suggestions  of  love,  not  on  the  claims  of  self, 
foregoing  rights  in  order  to  perform  duties, 
and  so  was  gentle  among  them  even  as  a 
nurse  cherishes  her  children.    In  truth,  this 
was  the  only  proper  course,  for  it  was  they, 
not  theirs,  that  he  wished  to  gain;  for  which 
purpose,  thinking  far  more  of  giving  than 
receiving,  and  finding  them  inclined  to  his 
hand,  he  was  ready  to  impart  to  them,  not 
the  gospel  only,  but  his  own  soul.     Hence 
labours  by  day  and  night,  in  preaching  the 
gospel  and  gaining  the  means  of  subsistence, 
lest  he  should  be  chargeable  to  any  of  them. 
With  confidence,  therefore,  could  be  call  on 
them  to  bear  witness  to  his  holy,  just,  and 
self-denying  demeanour  in  the  midst  of  them; 
as  well  as  to  the  paternal  earnestness  with 
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which  he  charged  and  entreated  them  to 
walk  worthy  of  God,  who  had  called  them 
into  his  glorious  kingdom.  These  thing* 
had  so  wrought  with  the  Thessalonians, 
that  they  received  Paul's  teachings  as  not  of 
men,  but  God,  thus  becoming  followers  of 
the  Christian  churches  in  Judea.  The  men- 
tion of  this  part  of  the  earth  reminded  him 
that  here  was  the  centre  of  the  great  influ- 
ence by  which  he  was  opposed,  and  from 
which  he  had  recently  endured  much,  even 
in  the  spot  where  Jesus  died  for  the  world; 
whence  he  is  rapidly  brought  back  in  thought 
to  the  persecutions  by  which  he  had  been 
prematurely  dri?en  from  Thessalonioa.  His 
absence,  however,  was  in  body,  not  spirit, 
whieh  yet  had  the  effect  of  making  him  more 
desirous  of  paying  them  a  visit.  The  fulfil- 
ment of  his  wish  had  hitherto  been  hindered, 
but  he  rejoiced  in  the  thought  of  that  spiri- 
tual communion  by  which  they  were  ever 
united,  and  which  would  find  its  perfect 
consummation  at  the  coming  of  the  Lord, 
when  they,  his  '  glory  and  joy/  would  stand 
with  him  in  the  presence  of  Jesus  (ii.). 
Finding,  however,  that  he  could  not  visit 
the  Thessalonians,  and  yet  being  deeply 
concerned  for  their  welfare,  and  having 
waited  till  his  solioitude  had  become  too 
intense  to  be  endured,  he  at  last  sent  Timo- 
thy to  oomfort  and  establish  them  in  the  faith 
during  their  afflictions — afflictions  whieh, 
however  grievous,  had  not  come  upon  them 
uuawares,  for  they  had  been  foretold  by  Paul 
himself.  Now,  however,  Timothy  had  re- 
turned, a  messenger  of  good  news.  The 
church  was  walking  in  faith  and  charity. 
Equally  they  desired  with  eagerness  to  see 
the  apostle.  This  gave  Paul  comfort  It 
was  even  life  to  him.  What  gratitude  to 
God  had  it  excited  in  his  bosom !  The  very 
joy  he  felt  made  his  desire  to  visit  them  more 
intense.  Might  God  grant  him  that  favour ! 
Might  he  also  perfect  the  beloved  flock  in 
holiness  and  love,  that  they  might  be  un- 
blameable  '  at  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  with  all  his  saints ' !  (iii).  For  the 
furtherance  of  this  important  result,  Paul 
proceeds  to  give  a  variety  of  moral  and  spi- 
ritual admonitions,  which,  as  being  suitable 
to  the  actual  condition  of  members  of  the 
church,  disclose  to  us  many  features  that  are 
of  an  unchristian  and  reprehensible  nature. 
Even  fornication,  which  heathenism  had  made 
habitual,  was  not  wholly  laid  aside,  nor  was 
overreaching  and  fraud  unknown.  Hence 
the  necessity  pf  their  being  reminded  that 
theirs  was  a  call  to  holiness.  In  brotherly 
love  they  were  not  lacking,— nay,  they  had 
given  tokens  of  it  beyond  their  own  limits, 
even  to  all  the  brethren  in  Macedonia, — yet 
Paul  judged  it  well  to  charge  them  to  increase 
more  and  more.  The  new  ideas  which  they 
had  received,  especially  their  notion  of  the 
speedy  advent  of  Christ,  had  produced  a 
degree  of  agitation  of  mind,  leading  some 


to  neglect  their  ordinary  avocations,  on 
whom  he  urges  the  necessity  of  a  quiet  and 
steady  pursuit  of  their  business,  in  order 
that  they  might  supply  their  own  wants  and 
act  honestly  towards  those  who  wen  not  of 
their  fold.  The  church  had  lost  member* 
by  death  since  the  visit  of  the  apostle,  for 
whom  their  relatives  bitterly  grieved,  under 
the  idea  that  these  friends,  having  departed 
this  lire  before  the  coming  of  the  Lord,  would 
thereby  sutler  a  loss,  even  if  it  were  not  their 
share,  in  the  expected  kingdom  of  glory. 
This  error  Paul  corrects — the  deed  would 
be  raised.  Even  in  point  of  time  those  who 
were  alive  would  have  no  advantage  over  the 
deceased,  for  the  latter  would  be  raised  first 
of  ill ;  when  '  we  who  are  alive  and  remain 
shall  be  caught  up  together  with  them  in  the 
clouds,  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air,  and  so 
shall  we  ever  be  with  the  Lord'  (iv.).  As 
to  the  exact  time  when  this  great  event  would 
take  place,  the  Thessalonians  were  already 
instructed  that  nothing  more  wee  known 
than  that  the  day  of  the  Lord,  coming  as  a 
thief  in  the  night,  would  take  men  unawares 
and,  alas  I  unprepared.  Let,  then,  the  Thessa- 
lonians make  a  good  use  of  their  knowledge, 
so  as  to  be  ever  ready.  For  the  furtherance 
of  their  spiritual  edification  it  was  needful 
mat  they  should  hold  in  respect  those  who 
were  over  mem  in  the  Lord.  Indeed,  they 
must  exert  a  mutual  supervision;  warning 
the  unruly,  comforting  the  feeble-minded, 
supporting  the  weak,  being  patient  towards 
all.  Especially  were  they  to  eschew  the  law 
of  the  world  in  rendering  evil  for  evil,  and  to 
follow  incessantly  that  which  was  good.  Their 
spirit,  as  followers  of  Christ,  required  them 
not  only  to  pray  without  ceasing,  but  to 
rejoice  evermore  in  every  thing,  giving  thanks 
to  God.  Nor  were  they  to  despise  or  repress 
any  word  of  admonition  whieh  a  brother 
might  have  to  give,  taking  care,  while  they 
proved  all  things,  to  hold  fast  that  whieh 
was  good.  In  the  perilous  and  suspected 
position  in  which  they  stood,  they  are  en- 
treated to  avoid  even  the  appearance  of  evil. 

Then  follows  an  earnest  prayer  that  they 
might  be  preserved  blameless  unto  the  coal- 
ing of  Jesus,  a  request  that  they  would  pray 
for  Paul  and  his  associates,  and  an  injunc- 
tion that  they  should  all  greet  each  other 
with  a  holy  kiss,  in  token  of  their  common 
remembrance  of  and  interest  in  their  kind- 
hearted  teacher.  And  finally  comes  a  wish 
on  their  behalf  for  grace  from  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  after  the  writer  has  given  a  charge 
that  his  letter  should  be  read  to  all  the  holy 
brethren  (iv.  18-— v.). 

Sueh  is  the  first  letter  of  the  apostle  Paul, 
the  earliest  Christian  composition  extant 
Before  this,  ancient  literature  has  nothing 
of  the  kind  to  offer  to  our  notice ;  after  this, 
.we  meet  with  many  similar  pieces.  We  have 
here,  therefore,  evidenoe  of  the  introduction 
into  the  world,  during  the  first  century,  of  a 
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new  moral  power.  This  introduction  is 
marked  by  peculiar  effects;  is  attended  by 
its  own  evidences;  is  to  be  recognised  by 
tokens  that  cannot  be  mistaken  and  that 
could  not  have  been  fabricated. 

And  observe  the  general  spirit  of  this  new 
moral  power,  as  indicated  in  the  letter  of 
which  we  have  given  an  analysis.  Looking, 
as  all  the  composition  does,  to  Jesus  Christ 
as  the  author  and  giver  of  this  new  life,  it 
exhibits  the  essentials  of  his  system  in  moral 
perfection — in  the  love  of  God  and  the  love 
and  service  of  man — carried  to  their  most 
disinterested,  loftiest,  and  most  sanctifying 
pitch.  And  yet,  while  the  most  elevated 
spiritual  excellence  is  required,  all  wears  a 
sober  practical  air.  The  apostle  descends  to 
the  virtues  which  stand  lowest  in  the  moral 
scale,  if  also  he  ascends  to  those  which  are 
near  heaven  itself.  He  enters  into  the  ordi- 
nary concerns  of  life;  he  makes  religion  a 
work-mate  with  the  handicraftsman— a  com- 
panion and  a  monitor  on  the  marts  of  com- 
merce. And  yet  this  quiet  tone,  this  tone  as 
of  everyday  life,  which  breathes  through  a 
large  portion  of  the  letter,  is  put  forth  by 
one  who  had  only  a  few  years  before  received 
into  his  bosom  facts  and  ideas  of  the  most 
rousing  and  exciting  nature ;  and  is  addressed 
to  persons  who  were  agitated  by  a  conviction 
that  the  end  of  the  world  was  at  hand,  and 
who  needed,  under  the  injustice  and  perse- 
cution they  were  suffering,  every  sustaining 
aid  which  Christianity  could  afford. 

The  tranquil  and  sober  tone  of  the  letter 
shows  on  the  part  of  Paul  a  true  and  earnest 
mind.  We  are  content  to  put  the  question 
of  his  sincerity  on  the  verdict  which  twelve 
intelligent  men  may  give  after  the  careful 
perusal  of  this  one  composition.  And  then 
mark  how,  while  the  writer  is  gentle  as  a 
nurse,  he  is  also  faithful  and  admonitory  as 
a  judge.  There  is  much  in  this  letter  that 
must  have  given  pain  and  might  have  occa- 
sioned offence.  Yet  this  reproof  is  written, 
this  reproof  is  endured.  More  still,  the 
Thessalonian8  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
their  own  misdeeds  by  carefully  preserving 
the  letter  in  which  they  are  spoken  of  and 
blamed.  Are  not  all  these  signs  of  reality  ? 
Bo  they  not  prove  that  the  Tbessalonians 
had  uudergone  a  great  moral  change,  and 
were  undergoing  a  greater  still  ?  Do  they 
not  show  us  the  apostle's  consciousness— 
as  spotless  and  full  of  a  divine  peace  ?  The 
study  of  the  Scriptures  themselves  is  the 
best  preventive  or  the  most  effectual  cure  of 
unbelief. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  this  letter  ema- 
nated from  Paul,  Silvan  us,  and  Timothy. 
This  is  expressly  set  forth  (i.  1),  and  was, 
therefore,  not  an  accidental  circumstance. 
We  see  in  this  fact  a  proof  that  the  First 
Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  was  an  early 
composition  of  the  apostle's,  who  as  yet 
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hardly  felt  the  firmness  of  his  own  position, 
and  was  anxious  to  recommend  what  he 
had  to  say  with  all  the  force  he  could  em- 
ploy. We  see  also  in  this  a  very  natural 
solicitude,  and  a  proof,  that  the  apostle  was 
a  faithful  and  honest  witness  for  Jesus,  who 
sought  to  aid  his  own  influence,  not  by  high 
and  exclusive  pretensions,  but  by  such  means 
as  lay  before  him ;  and  who  therefore  asso- 
ciated with  himself  two  persons  well  known 
to  the  Christian  community  in  Thessaloniea. 

The  possession  of  the  power  of  working 
miracles  did  not  supersede,  with  the  apos- 
tles, the  employment  of  ordinary  prudence. 
An  additional  illustration  of  this  fact  is  seen 
in  that  our  Lord  himself  sent  forth  his 
messengers  'by  two  and  two'  (Mark  vi  7). 
So  Barnabas  and  Paul,  then  Barnabas  and 
John  Mark,  and  Paul  and  Silas,  went  out, 
each  pair  together,  to  the  work  of  the  mi- 
nistry. The  reason  of  this  is  found  not 
merely  in  the  Jewish  law  which  required  the 
testimony  of  two  men  (John  viii.  17),  but 
generally  in  the  confirmation  that  a  second 
witness  gives  to  the  statements  of  a  first 
It  was  historical  facts  that  Paul  had  first  to 
publish,  as  the  groundwork  of  all  his  teach- 
ings; and  historical  facts  greatly  increased 
in  credibility  when  attested  by  two  competent 
witnesses. 

This  letter  did  not  accomplish  all  that  was 
required  and  that  the  apostle  wished.  News 
came  to  him  which  revived  and  in  some  way 
augmented  his  solicitude.  In  faith  and  love, 
indeed,  the  disciples  had  continued  to  grow ; 
but  their  misconceptions  regarding  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Lord  Jesus  had  become  greater 
and  more  operative  on  their  lives.  Hence 
Paul  was  led  to  write  the  Second  EpittU  to 
the  Th*s$aUmiant, 

The  evidence  of  this  letter's  having  pro- 
ceeded from  Paul  is  involved  in  the  recog- 
nition as  his  of  the  First  Epistle  to  the  same 
church  (ii.  16).  It  refers  to  the  same  sub- 
jects as  the  First,  and  treats  of  them  gene- 
rally in  a  similar  manner.  There  is,  indeed, 
a  difference,  but  this  difference  favours  the 
hypothesis  that  both  proceeded  from  Paul. 
The  difference  to  which  we  allude  is  in  the 
tone  taken  in  the  Second  letter — the  tone  of 
a  now  confirmed  and  rightful  authority, 
which  would  seem  to  justify  the  ancients  in 
regarding  this  as  the  Second  letter,  written 
posterior  to  that  which  is  denominated  the 
First  Accordingly,  his  apostolic  authority 
is  now  so  established  that  he  no  longer, 
as  in  the  First  letter,  admonishes  in  a  sub- 
dued manner,  but  speaks  in  a  firm  and 
decided  tone,  almost  blaming  his  pupils  for 
their  indooility  (ii.  ],  uq.).  In  the  same 
way  he  now,  as  a  master,  bids  them  to 
observe  his  teachings  (ii.  15),  and  to  con- 
duct themselves  after  the  manner  that  he 
prescribes  (iii.  6,  IS);  nay,  disregard  to 
his  authority  was  to  be  expressly  marked 
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(iii.  14).  He  no  longer  speaks  of  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity  into  Thessalonica, 
but  of  its  growth  and  diffusion  (iii.  1). 

The  time  when  the  letter  was  written  was 
when  Silvan  us  and  Timothy  were  still  with 
Paul.  It  must,  as  we  have  just  seen,  have 
been  posterior  to  the  First  letter.  Silvanus 
and  Timothy  seem  to  be  among  the  brethren 
of  whom  Paul  took  leave  on  quitting  Corinth 
(xviii.  18).  Timothy  appears  again  in  con- 
nection with  Paul  only  some  time  after,  and 
Silas  never  (xix.  22).  Therefore  we  seem 
justified  in  fixing  the  era  of  its  composition 
towards  the  termination  of  the  period  during 
which  the  apostle  remained  at  Corinth. 

The  immediate  cause  of  these  false  views 
in  the  minds  of  the  Thessalonians  which 
induced  Paul  to  pen  the  letter,  appears  to 
have  lain  in  new  persecutions  which  had 
broken  out  against  them,  and  which  they 
were  led  to  consider  as  the  token  of  the 
immediate  appearance  of  Christ  (i.  4 — 7; 
ii.  2).  The  way  in  which  the  apostle  sought 
to  correct  these  false  notions  will  appear  in 
the  summary  we  are  about  to  give  of  the 
contents  of  the  Epistle. 

After  greeting  his  readers,  the  apostle  ex- 
presses his  gratitude  to  Ood  for  the  increase 
of  their  faith  and  their  mutual  love;  in 
consequence  of  which  they  were  regarded 
by  him  as  his  glory,  knowing,  as  he  did, 
how  firm  and  patient  they  were  under  the 
persecutions  which  they  were  then  enduring. 
These  sufferings  were  to  be  regarded  as  a 
token  of  God's  being  well  pleased  with  them, 
since  what  they  endured  prepared  them  for 
what  they  would  shortly  enjoy  in  the  kingdom 
of  Ood ;  and  so  would  they  be  recompensed 
for  their  tribulation,  while  wrath  awaited 
their  persecutors,  who  would  receive  terrible 
punishment  at  the  manifestation  of  the  Lord. 

This  re  tributary  recompence  is  the  general 
idea  of  the  letter.  Its  application  in  parti- 
cular cases  follows  (i.). 

Having  established  this  retribution  as  a 
fact,  the  writer  begs  his  pupils,  by  their 
belief  in  that  appearanoe  of  Christ  which 
would  occasion  it,  not  to  be  troubled  in 
their  minds  as  if  the  event  were  near.  Some 
persons  had  been  endeavouring  to  make  a 
wrong  use  of  the  fact  They  had  misin- 
terpreted the  apostle's  words.  They  had 
even  brought  forward  a  letter  as  if  from 
Paul.  Thus  had  they  tried  to  deceive  the 
church.  But  an  event  which  had  not  taken 
place  must  first  happen,  of  which  the  apostle, 
when  with  the  Thessalonians,  bad  given 
them  information;  namely,  an  evil  power, 
the  mystery  of  iniquity,  which  claimed  di- 
vine honours,  but  which  was  now  re- 
strained, would,  ere  the  coming  of  the  Lord, 
rise  into  influence  and  seduce  even  believers: 
when  this  wicked  one  should  have  been  re- 
vealed, Jesus  would  come  and  consume  him 
with  the  spirit  of  his  month.    Then  would 


vengeance  fall  on  their  persecutors  and  on 
all  who   did  not  receive   the   truth;  while 
faithful  Christians  would  be  rewarded  abun- 
dantly and  for  ever.     Hence  the  apostle  re- 
quests the  prayers  of  his  readers  to  aid  him 
in  his  work.     He  expresses  his  confidence 
that  they  will  be  obedient  to  his  instructions 
and   wait  patiently  for  Christ     Disorders, 
too,  required  a  remedy.    In  the  false  notion 
that  the  world  was  near  its  end,  some  had 
discontinued  to  work,  and  sought  their  sup- 
port in  the  resources  of  others,  meanwhile 
wasting  their  time  in  going  about  in  a  dis- 
orderly way,   augmenting  men's  fears  and 
alarms.     If  needful,  these  persons  were  to 
be  avoided  by  the  church,  yet  not  as  ene- 
mies, but  as  brothers  to  be  admonished. 
Let  all  bear  in  mind  Paul's  own  example, 
who  ate  no  man's  bread   for  nought,  but 
wrought  with  labour  and  travail  night  and 
day  in  order  not  to  be  chargeable  to  any  one.. 
So   let  these  mistaken  persons   work   with 
quietness  and  eat  their  own  bread,  and  if 
any  one  obeyed  not  Pauls  word  as  commu- 
nicated by  this  Epistle,  note  that  man  and 
have  no  company  with  him,  that  he  may  be 
ashamed.   Finally,  he  prayed  that  the  church 
at  large  might  not  be  weary  in  well-doing, 
but  have  peaee  always  of  the  Lord.    And 
in  order  that  no  forged  letter  night  be  im 
posed  on  the  church,  he  wrote  the  salutation 
with  his  own  hand,  and  intimated  that  this 
was  to  be  accounted  the  token  of  his  author- 
ship in  every  succeeding  Epistle. 

This  conclusion  would  seem  to  imply 
that  the  apostle  contemplated  the  possibility 
of  bis  sending  other  letters  to  Thessalonica 
Whether  he  did  so  or  not  we  are  not  in- 
formed. If  he  sent  other  letters,  they  have 
perished. 

Various  are  the  opinions  as  to  what  the 
'man  of  sin'  (ii.  3 — 12)  was  of  which  the 
apostle  speaks.  Some  have  asserted  Pagan, 
some  Christian  Borne.  To  us  it  appears 
more  likely  that  Paul  referred  here  to  his 
great  enemy,  the  persecuting  hierarchy  of 
the  Jews,  with  whose  conduct  and  fate  the 
particulars  mentioned  are  in  accordance. 

THEUDAS  is  by  Gamaliel  (Acts  v.  34, 
teq.)  described  as  one  who,  boasting  himself 
to  be  somebody,  rose  up  before  the  census 
by  Cyrenins  (ctr.  A.D.  7),  and,  gathering 
around  him  a  band  of  four  hundred  men, 
was  slain,  and  his  associates  put  to  flight 
Josephus  (Antiq.  xx.  6,  1)  mentions  an 
insurgent  by  the  name  of  Theudas,  who  was 
put  down  under  Fadus,  procurator  of  Judea 
(cir.  44  AJ).).  But  this  cannot  be  the  per- 
son of  whom  Gamaliel  spoke  in  probably 
A.D.  83.  Another  person  it  was  to  whom 
Gamaliel  referred,  and  who,  under  the  name 
of  Matthew  (the  Hebrew  form  of  Th*odot<*> 
which  in  Aramaic  is  Theudas,  each  signifying 
1  given  of  God'),  raised,  in  the  latter  days  of 
Herod  the  Great,  a  band  of  his  scholars,  in 
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order  to  effect  a  social  reform,  by  destroying 
the  heathen  works  which  the  king  had  erected 
contrary  to  the  law.  Matthias,  Matthew,  or 
Theudas,  was  punished  with  death  (Antiq. 
xvii.  6,  2,  4). 

If  by  'the  taxing,'  apograph*,  Gamaliel 
meant,  as  he  may  have  done,  the  enrolling 
under  Herod  rather  than  the  actual  census 
made  after  his  death  (see  Cybsniub),  then 
must  the  insurrection  of  Theudas  have  taken 
place  just  before  the  decree  issued  by  Augus- 
tus (Luke  ii.  1).  The  insurrection  and  the 
enrolment  were  very  near  each  other,  and  we 
see  in  this  a  reason  why  the  two  facts  stand 
together  in  Gamaliel's  mind.     See  Time. 

THOMAS,  in  the  Syriao  '  a  twin/  whence 
the  Greek  name  of  the  same  import,  Didymut 
(John  xL  10;  xx.  24),  was  an  apostle  of 
Jesus  Christ  (Matt.  x.  8),  probably  a  native 
of  Galilee  (John  xxi.  2).     Thomas  was  one 


of  those  rash  and  hasty  characters  that,  car- 
ried away  on  the  currents  of  strong  emotions, 
are  extreme,  changeful,  and  sudden  in  every 
thing;  eager  in  friendship,  self-willed  in 
disbelief,  headlong  in  conviction,  and  beyond 
bounds  in  profession.  Their  characteristics 
are  ardour,  force  of  will,  rashness,  and  ex- 
tremes (John  xi.  16 ;  xiv.  5 ;  xx.  24,  *ee.). 
Nothing  certain  is  known  of  Thomas  after  his 
appearance  in  Acts  i.  13 ;  though  tradition 
makes  him  to  have  preached  the  gospel,  be- 
sides other  places,  in  the  East  Indies,  and 
to  have  there  founded  the  church  called  by 
his  name.  The  Acts  and  the  Gospel  which 
bear  his  name  are  spurious. 


THORNS  AND  THISTLES  must  have 
been  abundant  in  the  lands  of  the  Bible,  for 
in  the  Hebrew  we  find  them  denominated  by 
some  sixteen  words,  the  exact  import  of 
which  can  be  ascertained,  if  ever,  only  after 
a  much  more  minute  acquaintance  with  the 
vegetable  kingdom  in  Western  Asia  and 
neighbouring  countries,  than  is  at  present 
possessed. 

Thorns  and  thistles  in  the  fields  were 
naturally  hateful  to  the  Israelites  as  an  agri- 
cultural nation  (Job  xxxi.  40.  Micah  vii.  4), 
and  hence  became  an  image  of  a  hostile 
people  (Is.  x.  17),  and  a  bramble  was  the 
emblem  of  one  who  could  do  only  harm 
(Judg.  ix.  10).  In  Palestine,  which  was 
poor  in  wood,  thorns  served  as  fuel  (Ps.  lviii. 
9.  Eccles.  vii.  6),  and,  together  with  stubble, 
were  converted  into  ashes  for  manure  (Isaiah 
xlvii.  14.  Matt  iii.  12).  The  fire  is  rapid 
in  its  progress.  It  burnt  till  the  material 
was  consumed,  when  of  a  sudden  it  went  out 
(Ps.  cxviii.  12).  The  stubble  in  the  East 
was  (and  is)  much  longer  than  with  us. 
Hence  the  conflagration  and  the  consequent 
noise  were  considerable  (Joel  ii.  5 ;  comp. 
Exod.  xv.  7.   Is.v.24). 

Thorns  were  employed  for  hedges.  In 
Prov.  xv.  19,  we  read, '  The  way  of  the  sloth- 
ful is  as  an  hedge  of  thorns.'  Doubdan,  in 
his  Travels,  relates  that  a  few  miles  south  of 
Bethlehem,  he  met  with  an  orchard  of  olives, 
figs,  and  vines,  surrounded  with  a  hedge,  the 
way  to  which  was  covered  with  thorns  mixed 
with  pomegranates.  The  c*ctas,  Jicus  Jndica, 
or  prickly  pear,  reaches  in  Palestine  a  great 
height,  and  puts  forth  fine  gold-coloured 
flowers,  but  only  mocks  those  who  look  to  it 
for  human  food. 

What  was  the  plant  of  which  the  crown  of 
thorns,  put  on  the  Saviour's  head,  was  made, 
has  been  much  debated.  The  more  common 
opinion  makes  it  the  paliurus  aculeatut,  or 
'Christ's  thorn,'  a  shrub  that  abounds  in 
Judea,  and  has  pliable  branches  armed  with 
sharp  pines.  Bishop  Pearce  and  others  have 
preferred  the  acanthvs,  or  '  brank-ursine.' 
Yates  is  in  favour  of  the  $partium  villosum, 
or  still  more  probably  it  might  be  the  rham- 
nut,  which  grew  in  and  near  Jerusalem.  It 
*  puts  out  early  in  the  spring  into  long  thin 
and  pliable  twigs,  with  a  great  many  long  and 
strong  prickles.' 

The  thorns  with  which  the  mocking  crown 
of  the  Saviour  was  made,  may,  in  Hassel- 
quistfs  opinion,  have  been  of  the  thorny  plant 
which  the  Arabs  call  nabcM.  This  was  very 
suitable  for  their  purpose,  since  it  has  many 
small  pointed  thorns  which  could  cause 
painful  wounds,  and  its  round  and  flexible 
twigs  could  easily  be  bent  into  a  chaplet 
What  confirmed  him  in  his  opinion  was,  that 
the  leaves  of  this  plant  are  very  like  those 
of  ivy  in  form  and  .colour.  He  thought  it 
probable  that  the  soldiers  chose  a  plant 
which  resembled  that  with  which  their  empe* 
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ror  and  generals  were  crowned,  in  order  to 
make  their  mockery  and  insult  more  igno- 
minious. 

Olin  describes  thorn-trees  which  he  found 
in  the  plain  of  Jericho.  Of  one  kind  which 
is  very  abundsnt  he  says,  it  '  grows  to  the 
height  of  a  large  apple-tree,  though  much 
more  slender,  and  it  has  a  broad,  spreading 
top,  sometimes  resting  upon  a  single  stem, 
but  more  commonly  formed  by  a  cluster  of 
smaller  shoots  springing  from  one  root  The 
trunk  and  limbs  are  rather  flat  than  round, 
being,  I  should  conjecture,  about  twice  as 
wide  as  they  are  thick.  I  never  saw  a  tree 
so  abundantly  and  powerfully  armed  with 
thorns.  After  several  unsuccessful  attempts 
to  out  a  walking-stick,  I  was  compelled  to 
abandon  the  design,  with  both  hands  pierced 
and  bleeding,  though  they  were  protected  by 
thick  gloves.  I  was  equally  unsuccessful  in 
my  endeavours  to  pass  through  the  thicket 
to  the  village,  which  was  only  a  few  rods 
from  us,  but  which  I  was  unable  to  reach. 
Wherever  the  trees  do  not  stand  thick  enough 
to  form  a  line  of  defence,  a  few  branches  are 
thrown  down  the  gap,  and  they  form  together 
a  formidable  barrier  to  the  approach  of  man 
and  beast,  as  effectual  as  a  wall  of  adamant. 
This  tree,  which  is  celled  the  doum  or  dom, 
bears  a  small  sour  fruit,  resembling  the  plum 
or  apple  of  the  wild  thorn.  It  is  not  unplea- 
sant to  the  taste,  and  was  eaten  freely  by  the 
common  people.  Another  thorny  tree,  called 
the  tockum,  less  abundant  than  the  dom, 
though  still  quite  common,  bears  a  larger 
fruit  or  nut,  of  a  green  colour  and  thick 
skin,  from  which  the  natives  extract  an  oil, 
reputed  to  possess  valuable  medicinal  pro- 
perties. It  is  applied  to  wounds,  as  well  as 
taken  for  internal  maladies.  The  pilgrims 
seek  for  it  with  great  avidity,  attaching  to  it 
a  fictitious  value  from  its  accidental  relation 
to  places  and  traditions  by  them  deemed 
sacred.  This  thorn  is  believed  to  be  identi- 
cal with  the  trees  '  that  bear  myrobalanum,' 
mentioned  by  Josephus  as  among  the  valu- 
able products  of  this  fruitful  plain.  He  dis- 
tinguishes the  myrobalanum  from  the  balsam, 
which  he  denominates  •  the  most  precious  of 
all  the  fruits  of  the  place'  (ii.  211,  212). 


THRESHING  of  corn  was  in  oaeie*) 
times,  and  in  the  East  still  is  effected,  partly 
by  animals,  partly  by  rode  instruments.  Oxen 
or  horses  were  driven  on  the  corn,  who  trod 
out  the  ears  with  their  hoofs.  What  was 
called  a  tribula  (hence  *  tribulation*),  a  heavy 
structure  of  wood,  like  a  square  table,  the 
under  side  of  which  was  either  cut  into 
notches,  so  that  it  resembled  a  file,  or  was 
furnished  with  sharp  flint  or  iron,  was  dragged 
over  the  corn  by  oien,  and  made  more  effec- 
tual by  bearing  a  great  weight,  and  having  the 
driver  seated  on  it.  Of  another  kind  were  seve- 
ral cylinders  or  rollers  of  wood,  in  which 
were  sharp  pieces  of  flint  or  iron.  These  cy- 
linders, by  turning  round,  beat  out  the  corn. 

Threshing  floors  were  placed  on  high 
spots,  so  that  the  chaff  might,  by  aid  of  the 
wind,  be  the  more  readily  separated  from  the 
corn.  From  this  usage  arose  phrases  and 
images  of  great  force  (Is.  xxix.  5.  Pa.  i.  4; 
xxxv.  5.  Job  xxi.  18.  Is.  xli.  15);  since 
even  a  breeze  on  the  hills  of  Canaan  would 
bear  away  bodies  so  small  and  light  (Isaiah 
xvii.  13.  Hos.  xiii.  8).  Threshing  floors 
were  open  level  spots,  kept  clean  with  care, 
and  made  hard  and  solid  by  treading  and 
beating.  Whence  the  description  of  Babylon 
in  a  passage  (Jer.  li.  88)  not  well  rendered 
in  the  Common  Version : 

4  The  daughter  of  Babylon  is  a  threshing  floor 
When  it  Is  trodden/ 

In  order  to  be  threshed,  the  sheaves  were 
collected  on  the  floor  (Job  v.  26 ;  xxxix.  12 ; 
com  p.  Amos  ii.  13).  The  threshing  instru- 
ment had  teeth  (Is.  xli.  15)  and  wheels,  being 
a  kind  of  cart  drawn  by  oxen,  whose  treading 
aided  the  separation  of  the  corn  (Is.  xxviii. 
27,  28.  Deut  xxv.  4).  The  process  being 
efficacious,  was  used  as  an  image  of  divine 
punishment  (Micah  iv.  13.  Hab.  iii.  12). 
At  proper  intervals  the  cattle  were  unyoked, 
that  they  might  eat  (Deut  xxv.  4.  Hos.  xi. 
4).  The  corn,  when  beaten  out,  was  thrown 
into  heaps,  near  whioh  persons  lay  with  s 
view  to  its  security  (Jer.  1.  26.  Roth  iii.  6, 
7).  These  heaps  being  large,  occasioned 
pleasing  emotions ;  comp.  Cant  vii.  2.  The 
corn  was  then  sifted  in  a  sieve,  in  order  to 
separate  the  grains  from  their  hulls  (Isaiah 
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xzx.  28.  Amos  ix.  9),  and  *  winnowed  with 
the  shovel  and  with  the  fan'  (Is.  xzx.  24); 
whence  religions  teachers  borrowed  striking 
metaphors  (Jer.  xv.  7.  Matt  iii.  12).  At 
last,  the  pure  grain  was  brought  into  the  barn 
or  storehouse  (2  Sam.  ix.  10.  Is.  xxxii.  10. 
Job  xxxix.  12.   Hagg.  ii.  10). 

Threshing-floors,  from  their  being  open 
and  important  spots,  gave  names  to  places 
(2  Sam.  vi.  6.   1  Chron.  xiii.  0). 

Speaking  of  Sebustieh,  the  ancient  Sama- 
ria, Robinson  (iii.  141)  says,  'We  ascended 
the  hill,  and  came  soon  to  the  threshing- 
floors  of  the  village.  They  were  still  in  full 
operation,  although  the  harvest  seemed  to  be 
chiefly  gathered  in.  Here  we  first  fell  in 
with  the  sledge,  as  used  for  threshing.  It 
consists  chiefly  of  two  planks  fastened  toge- 
ther side  by  side,  and  bent  upwards  in  front, 
precisely  like  the  common  stone-sledge  of 
New  England,  though  less  heavy.  Many 
holes  are  bored  in  the  bottom  underneath, 
and  into  these  are  fixed  sharp  fragments  of 
hard  stone.  The  machine  is  dragged  by  the 
oxen  as  they  are  driven  round  upon  the 
grain ;  sometimes  a  man  or  boy  sits  upon 
it,  but  we  did  not  see  it  otherwise  loaded. 
The  effect  of  it  is  to  cut  up  the  straw  quite 
fine.  We  afterwards  saw  this  instrument 
frequently  in  the  north  of  Palestine/ 

Robinson  (ii.  276)  saw  on  the  plain  of 
Jericho  *  a  truly  scriptural  scene,  where  the 
reaping  and  the  threshing  go  band  in  hand 
(Ruth  ii.  3).  The  people  we  found  were 
our  old  acquaintances,  the  inhabitants  of 
Taiyibeh,  who  had  come  down  to  the  Ohor 
in  a  body,  with  their  wives  and  children, 
and  their  priest,  to  gather  in  the  wheat- 
harvest.  They  had  this  year  sown  all  the 
wheat  raised  in  the  plain  of  Jericho,  and 
were  now  gathering  it  in  shares ;  one-half 
being  retained  for  themselves,  one  quarter 
going  to  the  people  of  the  village,  and  the 
remaining  quarter  to  the  soldiers  of  the  gar- 
rison, on  behalf  of  the  government.  The 
people  of  Jericho,  it  seems,  are  too  indolent, 
or,  as  it  was  said,  too  weak,  to  till  their  own 
lands. 

1  The  wheat  was  beautiful ;  it  is  cultivated 
solely  by  irrigation,  without  which  nothing 
grows  in  the  plain.  Most  of  the  fields  were 
already  (May  13th)  reaped.  The  grain,  as 
soon  as  it  is  cut,  is  brought  in  small  sheaves 
to  the  threshing-floors  on  the  backs  of  asses, 
or  sometimes  of  camels.  A  level  spot  is  se- 
lected for  the  threshing-floors,  which  are 
then  constructed  near  each  other,  of  a  cir- 
cular form,  perhaps  fifty  feet  in  diameter, 
merely  by  beating  down  the  earth  hard. 
Upon  these  circles  the  sheaves  are  spread 
out  quite  thick,  and  the  grain  is  trodden  out 
by  animals.  Here  were  no  less  than  five 
such  floors,  all  trodden  by  oxen,  cows,  and 
younger  cattle,  arranged  in  each  case  five 
abreast,  and  driven  round  in  a  circle,  or  ra- 
ther in  all  directions,  over  the  floor.    By  this 


process  the  straw  is  broken  np  and  becomes 
chaff.  It  is  occasionally  turned  with  a  large 
wooden  fork,  having  two  prongs,  and  when 
sufficiently  trodden,  is  thrown  up  with  the 
same  fork  against  the  wind  in  order  to 
separate  the  grain,  which  is  then  gathered 
np  and  winnowed.  The  whole  process  is 
exceedingly  wasteful.  Among  the  Moham- 
medans, I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  an 
animal  muzzled  (Deut  xxv.  4).  The  pre- 
cept in  Deuteronomy  serves  to  show  that  of 
old,  as  well  as  at  the  present  day,  only  neat 
cattle  were  usually  employed  to  tread  out 
the  grain '  (comp.  Hos.  x.  11). 

THRONE,  from  the  Greek  thrown,  seems, 
from  the  import  of  the  Hebrew  root,  to  have 
originally  signified  'a  covered  seat'  The 
divan  or  cushioned  elevation  at  the  end  or 
sides  of  a  room  may  have  been  the  primitive 
throne,  as  in  the  East  it  is  still  the  seat 
where  ordinarily  sits  the  administrator  of 
justice.  From  this  custom  we  may  derive 
the  idea  of  covering  involved  in  the  word. 
In  Judg.  iii.  20,  the  term  is  rendered  *  seat,* 
and  appears  to  signify  merely  the  divan.  It 
was,  however,  used  of  a  raised  seat,  for  on  such 
must  Eli  have  sat  when,  falling  backward, 
'he  brake  his  neck  and  died'  (1  Sara.  iv. 
13, 18).  This  seat  seems  from  the  facts  to 
have  been  a  kind  of  stool  (2  Kings  iv.  10). 
In  time,  however,  it  came  to  be  applied  to 
the  more  or  less  decorated  seat  of  a  military 
commander  (Jer.  i.  15),  of  the  high-priest 
(1  Sam.  i.  0 ;  comp.  Zech.  vi.  13),  of  a  judge 
(Ps.  cxxii.  5),  considered,  however,  as  the  pe- 
culiar seat  of  a  king  engaged  in  administering 
justice  (Prov.  xvi.  12 ;  xx.  8,  28),  the  cha- 
racteristic function  of  an  Oriental  monarch 
(Dan.  vii.  9).    Hence  a  throne  was  used  aa 


a  symbol  of  monarchy  (Gen.  xli.  40)  or  regal 
power  (1  Kings  i.  47).  Great  splendour  was 
oocaaionally  bestowed  on  thrones,  eanaciaU^ 
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in  Egypt  (compare  2  Chron.  iz.  ]  7, 18 ;  xviii. 
18.  Esther  iii.  1.  Jer.  xvii.  12.  Joseph. 
J.  W.  ii.  1,  1). 

Thrones  were  sometimes,  as  seen  in  the 
preceding  Egyptian  view,  a  chair,  often  with 
arms,  having  a  stool  on  which  rested  the 
monarch's  foot,  whence  are  illustrated  Isaiah's 
words, 

•  The  heaven  my  throne, 
The  earth  my  footstool,' 

denoting  the  universality  of  the  Divine  power 
and  rule.  Near  the  throne  were  placed  seats 
or  inferior  thrones  for  members  of  the  royal 
family  (1  Kings  ii.  19.  Ps.  cxxii.  5)  or  dis- 
tinguished servants  (Esther  iii.).  The  right 
hand  was  the  place  of  pre-eminence  (1  Kings 
ii.  19.  Ps.  xvi.  8,  11 ;  zlv.  9 ;  ex.  1).  Hence 
the  man  at  a  king's  right  hand  was  his 
chief  minister  (Ps.  lxxx.  17.  Luke  xx.  42. 
Zech.  iii.  1.  Mark  xiv.  62  ;  xvi.  19.  Acts  ii. 
S3 ;  v.  81) ;  so  that  Jesus  is  at  God's  right 
hand  (Rom.  viii.  34.  Eph.  i.  20.  Col.  iii. 
1).  The  left  hand  of  a  king  was  also  a 
place  of  dignity;  and  an  Eastern  monarch, 
when  he  sat  on  *  the  throne  of  his  glory*  (Ps. 
xlvii.  8.  Jer.  xiv.  31.  Matt  xxv.  31),  had  the 
chief  officers  of  his  household  ranged  in  order 
on  his  right  hand  and  on  his  left  (2  Sam.  xvi 
6.  1  Kings  xxii.  19.  Matt  xx.  21,  23 ;  xxv. 
33),  forming  a  grand  court  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  and  the  general  govern- 
ment of  the  kingdom.  This  custom  the 
Jews  transferred  in  thought  to  the  victorious 
times  of  the  Messiah,  who  having  subdued 
the  world,  would  govern  it,  with  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  twelve  tribes  as  his  assessors. 
It  is  in  allusion  to  this  idea  that  our  Lord 
promised  his  disciples  that  they  (twelve  in 
number)  should  sit  on  thrones,  judging  (go- 
verning as  his  ministers)  the  twelve  tribes 
of  Israel ;  in  other  words,  should,  conjointly 
with  him,  exert  a  spiritual  dominion  over 
the  Hebrew  nation  (Matt  xix.  28.  Luke 
xxii.  30). 

THUNDER  struck  the  attention  and  ex- 
cited the  imagination  of  the  Biblical  writers 
in  an  extraordinary  manner,  confirming  their 
conception  of  the  immediate  presence  and 
instant  operation  of  God  in  what,  in  bad 
philosophy  and  worse  religion,  is  in  modern 
days  termed  '  the  works  of  Nature.'  Hence, 
with  as  much  poetry  as  truth,  they  called 
'thunder  the  voice  of  God'  (Ps.  xviii.  13), 
who,  when  it  thundered,  '  uttered  his  voice ' 
(xlvi.  G ;  1  xviii.  33).  A  fine  description  of 
a  thunder-storm  is  found  in  xxix.  8,  seo>; 
comp.  Hab.  iii. 

Lightning  was  graphically  spoken  of  as 
« the  breaker- through.'  It  is  also  termed  the 
thunder's  light  or  rays  (Job  xxviii.  26),  beams 
proceeding  from  God's  hands  (Hab.  iii.  4), 
God's  arrows  (9, 11),  burning  coals  (Ps.  xi. 
6;  xviii.  8;  cxl.  10).  Some  have  thought 
that '  brimstone  and  fire '  is  a  poetic  phrase 
for  thunder  and  lightning  (Genesis  xix.  24 ; 
comp.  Ps.  xi.  6.   Ezek.  xxxviii.  22 ;  oompare 


«  Kings  i.  12,  14.  Is.  Ixvi.  16).  A  sulphury 
smell  was  ascribed  to  lightning  by  the  clas- 
sics (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxt.  15).  Bern  ark  able 
natural  phenomena  were  coneehred  to  be  the 
natural  instruments  and  ministers  of  Jeho- 
vah (Ps.  civ.  4)  : 

'  Who  makatt  winds  thy  messengers, 
Flaming  fire  thy  servant ' — 

a  passage  which  in  later  times  was  accounted 
to  refer  to  the  spiritual  beings  termed  angels 
(Heb.  i.  7).  A  similar  passage  is  found  in 
Xenophon's  Memorabilia  (iv.  3,  14). 

Speaking  of  the  valley  in  which  was  the 
camp  of  Israel  when  the  law  was  given. 
Miss  Martinean  ('  Eastern  Life/  ii.  252)  ob- 
serves, '  Still  and  sweet  as  was  die  scene,  the 
air  being  hazy  with  moonlight  in  this  rocky 
basin,  were  was  something  oppressive  in 
the  nearness  of  the  precipices,  and  I  could 
not  but  wonder  what  state  of  nerve  one 
would  be  in  during  summer  and  in  seasoni 
of  storm.  The  lightning  most  fill  this  space 
like  a  flood,  and  the  thunder  must  die  hard 
among  the  echoes  of  these  steep  barriers.' 
Burckhardt  was  informed  that  a  thundering 
noise,  like  repeated  charges  of  heavy  artil- 
lery, is  heard  at  times  in  these  mountain*. 
1  What,'  adds  Miss  Martinean, '  must  the  re- 
verberating thunder  have  been  among  those 
precipices  to  the  Hebrews,  who  had  scarcely 
ever  (in  Egypt)  seen  a  cloud  in  the  sky  V 

THYATIRA,  now  Aksari,  a  city  in  Asia 
Minor,  between  Sardis  and  Pergamoa,  on 
the  river  Lyons,  the  residence  of  Lydia  (Acts 
xvi.  14).  In  this  place  a  Christian  church 
was  early  founded  (Apoc.  i.  11),  onto  the 
representative  of  which  John  wrote  (ii.  18, 

TIBERIAS,  a  celebrated  city  of  Lower 
Galilee,  in  Zebulon,  lying  on  the  western 
shore  of  the  lake  of  Galilee  (hence  called 
'the  sea  of  Tiberias,'  John  vi.  1,  23),  in  a 
small  fruitful  plain,  four  hours  and  a  half 
from  Nazareth  and  120  stadia  north  of  Scy- 
thopolis.  It  was  built  by  the  tetrareh  Herod 
Antipas,  and  made  the  capital  of  Galilee, 
receiving  its  name  in  honour  of  the  emperor 
Tiberias.  Its,  for  the  most  part  foreign, 
population  were  put  into  possession  of  many 
privileges.  The  fishing  trade  conducted  on 
the  lake  was  a  source  of  considerable  income 
to  the  town  (xxi.  1, 6).  After  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  Tiberias  became  the  chief  seat 
of  Jewish  learning.  Hither  went  the  Sanhe- 
drim from  Sephoris,  and  thence  proceeded 
the  Mishnah. 

The  town  of  Tiberias  now  offers  a  ruined 
appearance,  it  having  been  overwhelmed  in 
1837,  when  nearly  one-third  of  its  3000  in- 
habitants perished.  In  the  place  is  what 
is  called  a  college  for  imparting  instruction 
in  the  higher  branches  of  Hebrew  literature. 
The  Christians  show  the  alleged  house  of 
Peter,  now  a  church  built  close  to  the  water 
at  the  north-east  extremity  of  the  inhabited 
portion  of  the  city.    The  ancient  Tiberias 
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was  situated  immediately  south  of  the  pre- 
sent oity.  From  the  extent  and  character 
of  the  rains  it  may  be  inferred  that,  though 
small,  it  was  well  built,  and  contained  se- 
veral large  and  costly  structures.  South  of 
the  ruins,  and  distant  from  them  probably  a 
quarter  of  a  mile,  are  some  mineral  springs. 
Four  sources  spring  up  near  each  other  and 
run  off  towards  the  sea  in  as  many  streams, 
which  send  up  clouds  of  steam  that  indicate 
the  high  temperature  of  the  water,  and  eon- 
vert  the  atmosphere  into  a  tolerable  vapour- 
bath.  Buckingham  found  the  temperature 
of  the  water  130  deg.  Its  taste  is  disgust- 
ingly bitter  and  salt,  and  it  emits  a  strong 
smell  of  sulphur.  There  are  two  bathing- 
houses  a  little  north  of  the  fountains. 

Of  a  view  seen  near  Tiberias,  Olin  thus 
speaks:  'We  were  upon  the  brow  of  what 
must  appear  to  a  spectator  at  its  base  a  lofty 
mountain,  which  bounds  the  deep  basin  of 
the  sea  of  Galilee,  and  forms  the  last  step  in 
the  descent  from  the  very  elevated  plain 
over  which  we  had  journeyed  during  the 
long  day.  The  sun  had  just  set  behind  us 
in  a  blaze  of  red  light,  which  tilled  the 
western  sky  for  many  degrees  above  the 
horizon,  and  was  slightly  reflected  from  the 
smooth,  glassy  surface  of  the  beautiful  lake, 
whose  opposite  shore  was  visible  for  many 
miles  on  the  right  and  left,  rising  abruptly 
out  of  the  water  into  an  immense  and  con- 
tinuous bulwark,  several  hundred  feet  in 
height,  grand  and  massive,  but  softened  by 
graceful  undulations,  and  covered  with  a 
carpet  of  luxuriant  vegetation  from  the  sum- 
mit quite  down  to  the  water's  edge.  Beyond 
the  lake  stretched  out  a  vast,  and  to  our 
eyes  a  boundless  region,  filled  up  with  a 
countless  number  of  beautiful,  rounded  hills, 
all  clad  in  verdure,  which  at  this  moment 
was  invested  with  a  peculiar  richness  of 
colouring.  In  the  remoje  distance,  though 
full  in  our  view,  the  snowy  top  of  Mount 
Hermon  was  still  glittering  and  basking  in 
the  beams  of  the  sun,  while  a  chaste,  cool 
drapery  of  white,  fleecy  clouds  bung  around 
its  base.  The  green,  graceful  form  of  Mount 
Tabor  rose  behind  us,  while  over  the  broad 
and  well- cultivated  plain,  the  numerous  fields 
of  wheat,  now  of  a  dark  luxuriant  green, 
contrasted  very  strongly  and  strangely  with 
intervening  tracts  of  red,  freshly-ploughed 
ground.  Independent  of  sacred  associations, 
this  was  altogether  a  scene  of  rare  and  unique 
beauty — nay,  of  splendid  magnificence.' 

TIGLATH-PILESER.    See  Asstbia. 

TILING,  from  the  French  tuife,  and  that 
from  the  Latin  ttgula  (tego,  tectum),  denot- 
ing properly  a  covering,  whatever  the  kind, 
stands  in  Luke  v.  19,  for  the  Greek  keramot, 
which  strictly  signifies  a  cover  made  of  clay, 
but  derivatively  had  the  general  meaning  of 
a  covering.  That  in  the  passage  just  referred 
to  the  genera]  acceptation  was  intended, 
appears  from  the  parallel  passage  in  Mark 


(ii.  4),  where  a  word  is  used,  rendered  '  un- 
covered the  roof,'  but  which  would  be  more 
correctly  given  as  '  drew  back  the  covering.' 
Jesus  was  teaching  in  '  the  midst,'  that  is  in 
the  large  inner  court  (see  Housjb),  sur- 
rounded by  so  great  a  crowd,  that  those  who 
bore  the  palsied  man  could  not  get  access  to 
him.  They,  therefore,  from  without  or  from 
the  next  house,  ascended  to  the  top  of  one 
of  the  wings  of  the  edifice,  and  withdrawing 
the  awning  which  extended  to  the  opposite 
side  of  the  quadrangle,  and  so  formed  a 
covering  over  the  open  space  in  '  the  midst,* 
let  down  the  sick  man  while  lying  in  his 
couch,  and  in  this  manner  drew  towards 
him  the  benevolent  eye  of  the  Great  Physician 
(comp.  2  Kings  i.  2).  The  word  rendered 
*  through,'  dia,  may  mean  '  by  the  side  of/ 
as  in  Acts  ix.  2ft,  *  by  the  wall ;'  and  in  Cor. 
xi.  33, '  by  the  wall.'  The  awning  which  w 
have  mentioned  is  common  in  Palestine. 
Speaking  of  Hebron,  Olin  says, '  The  bazaars 
are  to  a  considerable  extent  either  covered 
by  some  kind  of  awning,  or  arches  springing 
from  the  top  of  the  houses  and  spanning 
the  street  They  are  thus  secured  from  the 
effects  of  summer  heats,  and  to  some  extent 
against  rains.' 

One  word  used  in  Mark  creates  a  difficulty — 
exoruxantet ;  in  the  common  version,  '  when 
they  had  broken  it  up;'  rendered  by  'the 
Layman,'  '  and  having  opened  it ;'  by  Wake- 
field, 'by  forcing  open  the  door*  (that  is,  to 
get  to  the  roof).  Campbell  evades  the  diffi- 
culty, thus  rendering,  '  uncovered  the  place 
where  Jesus  was,  and  through  the  opening  let 
down  the  couch.'  The  term,  which  literally 
signifies  'having  dug  out,'  may  mean  'having 
cleared  away*  (impediments),  that  is  the  awn- 
ing and  terrace  wall — has  occasioned  much 
trouble,  scarcely  seems  necessary  to  the 
sense,  and  '  is  omitted  in  the  Cambridge 
Manuscript,  and  not  regarded  in  the  Syriac 
and  some  other  versions '  (Shaw's  •  Travels,' 
212;  see  also  Griesbach  in  loo.). 

TIME  (L.  tetnpus) — from  the  Hebrew  za- 
man,  *  to  number '  (the  noun  is  rendered,  now 
'  time'  (Ezra  v.  3),  now  'seasons'  (Dan.  ii. 
21) — was  regarded  by  the  Hebrews  as  the 
succession  of  events,  which  they  measured 
and  defined  by  the  recurrence  of  the  seasons 
and  the  apparent  changes  of  the  more  re- 
markable heavenly  bodies  (see  Month,  Sab« 
bath).  In  the  early  ages  of  the  world, 
simple  computations  and  short  periods,  con- 
nected with  some  event  or  some  celestial 
change,  would  be  all  that  was  needful  in 
the  actual  business  of  life;  so  that  Chro- 
nology, considered  as  a  systematic  account 
of  the  successive  ages  of  the  world,  in  which 
events  are  exhibited  in  their  connection  one 
with  another  and  with  some  fixed  point, 
could  not  have  arisen  among  the  primitive 
Hebrews,  and  is  clearly  a  late  conception  of 
the  human  mind.  Accordingly,  in  the  book 
of  Genesis  we  find  nothing  more  than  such 
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data  af  may  ensue  from  the  duration  of  the 
lives  of  the  patriarchs  with  which  we  are 
supplied.     And,  indeed,  throughout  the  Bib- 
lical writings  we  find  numbers  and  dates, 
scattered,  or  during  a  period  put  together, 
but  no  chronology,  nor  has  success  rewarded 
any  attempt  yet  made  to  construct  a  satis* 
factory  chronology  from  the  data  found  in 
the  Bible.     A  primary  difficulty  is  to  gain  a 
fixed  point     The  creation  of  the  world  has 
been  taken.  What  is  meant  ?   Geology  points 
to  untold  ages  which   elapsed  before  man 
was  placed  on  the  earth.     Was  the  creation 
of  man  simultaneous  with  the  appearance  of 
our  earth   in  its  present  form  ?     At  what 
point  of  time  occurred  the  events  narrated 
in  the  first  chapter  of  the  book  of  Genesis  t 
This  point  has  been  most  variously  indicated 
even  by  Christian   scholars.     Petavius   as- 
sumed  that  3983  years  passed  between  the 
creation  and  the  birth  of  Christ.     Scaliger 
made  the  same  interval  3940  years.     With 
the  Greek  Christians  it  is  0608.     The  ordi- 
nary Christian  era  begins  with  the  first  of 
January  in  the  year  4714  of  the  Julian  period 
— a  cycle  of  7980  years,  invented  in  1582 
by  Scaliger,  and  named  Julian  in  honour 
of  Julius  Caesar.  Desvignoles  collected  above 
200  calculations,  of  which  the  longest  makes 
the  distauce  between  the  creation  and  the 
Christian  era  to  have  been  69*4  years,  and 
the  shortest  3483.     Nor  have    recent  at- 
tempts to  fix  that  point  by  the  aid  of  astro- 
nomy satisfied    any  but    visionary    minds 
('  The  True  Age  of  the  World,'  by  Professor 
Wallace,  1844;    Chronologia  Sacra,  von   G. 
Seyffarth ;  Leipzig,  1846 ).    The  epoch  of  the 
deluge,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge, 
is  also  attended  with  uncertainty,  especially 
since  Bun  sen  has  given  reasons  for  placing 
reliance  on  the  Egyptian  chronology,  which 
carries  back  the  flood  many  centuries.     Nor 
did  the  Hebrews,  at  least  iu  the  early  part 
of  their  history,  possess  auy  recognised  era 
or  settled  point  to  and  from  which  they  might 
reckon.  In  Kzek.  i.  1,  there  is  only  a  reference, 
probably,  to  the  era  of  Nabonassar.     In  the 
books  of  the  Maccabees,  the  era  of  the  Se- 
leucidae   (which  began  with  A.  C.  811)  is 
employed. 

The  lives  of  distinguished  individuals  are 
the  earliest  means  employed  in  the  Bible  as 
epochs  from  which  to  reckon  time.  Thus 
in  Gen  vii.  11,  the  deluge  began  '  in  the  six- 
hundredth  year  of  Noah's  life,  in  the  second 
month,  the  seventeenth  day  of  the  month* 
(corap.  viii.  13).  The  duration  of  events  is 
also  marked  (Gen.  xlviii.  17.  Exod.  xii.  40, 
41).  Moses  chiefly  measured  time  by  gene- 
rations (Gen.  xlviii.  23.   Exod.  i.  6). 

At  a  later  period,  the  Hebrews  reqkoned 
by  the  years  of  their  ruler's  power  or  life. 
Instances  are  numerous  in  the  books  of 
Kings  and  Chronicles  (2  Kings  xxv.  8). 
They  also  in  one  period  dated  from  the 
Exodus  (Exod.  six.  J.  Numb,  xxxiii.  38); 


the  custom  lasted  till  the  reign  of  Solomon 
(1  Kings  vi.  1) ;  also  from  the  building  of 
the  first  temple  (1  Kings  ix.  10).  Timt 
was  also  reckoned  from  one  festival  to  another. 
The  chronological  data  given  in  the  margin 
of  the  common  English  Bibles  has  no  other 
authority  than  that  of  its  author,  Archbishop 
Usher,  who  placed  the  creation  4004  years 
before  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  from  this 
assumption  calculated  and  fixed  the  date  of 
events  that  followed. 

According  to  Bnnsen  (JEgyptenU  StetU  m 
der  Wettgetchicht* ;  Hamburg,  1845),  the 
time  of  man's  residence  on  the  earth  mast 
be  carried  baek  far  beyond  the  ordinary  six 
thousand  years.  That  learned,  ingenious, 
and  accomplished  antiquarian,  who  is  not 
animated  by  hostile  feelings  against  received 
ideas,  divides  the  history  of  Egypt  into  three 
portions:  I.  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Menes; 
II.  the  middle  kingdom,  daring  which  the 
country  was  tributary  to  the  Hyksos  reigning 
at  Memphis ;  III.  the  new  kingdom,  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  which  expelled  the  Hyk- 
sos. Thus  two  entire  kingdoms  had  passed 
away  when  the  Hebrew  records  first  bring 
Egypt  on  the  stage.  If,  indeed,  entering 
into  particulars,  we  attempt  to  employ  Bun- 
sen's  materials  for  determining  the  exact 
age  of  the  world,  we  encounter  great,  if  not 
insuperable  difficulties.  Manetho,  however, 
makes  the  interval  between  Menes,  the  first 
monarch  of  the  first  kingdom,  and  Alexander 
the  Great,  to  have  been  3555  years,  while 
the  ordinary  chronology  allows  only  2000 
years  between  the  deluge  and  the  birth  of 
Christ  But  society  must  have  existed  long 
before  Menes,  since  the  Egyptians  are  known 
to  have  possessed  writing  and  books  under 
their  earliest  kings,  for  pens  and  ink  appear 
on  the  monuments  of  the  fourth  dynasty  be- 
longing to  the  first  kingdom.  The  existence 
of  a  settled  government,  and  the  consequent 
prevalence  of  law,  in  the  days  of  Menes,  as 
well  as  acts  ascribed  to  him,  indicate  a  long 
anterior  period  of  gradual  civilisation. 

Of  the  antediluvian  age  we  have  no  mo- 
numents which  may  assist  as  in  computing 
its  duration.  Here  our  sole  resource  is 
found  iu  die  Bible. 

But  did  the  Bible  intend  to  supply  a  sys- 
tem of  chronology  ?  We  are  always  on  the 
verge  of  error  when  we  attempt  to  make  the 
Bible  speak  in  the  language  of  more  recent 
days  and  strange  modes  of  thought.  Its 
conceptions,  and  those  of  modern  science 
and  philosophy,  are  diverse  in  kind  and 
cannot  be  brought  into  strict  accordance. 
Whatever  the  Bible  gives  in  the  way  of  sci- 
ence, history,  and  chronology,  is  a  mere  acci- 
dent, forming  an  unessential  part  of  narra- 
tives whose  aim  is  the  instruction  of  man 
in  religion.  This  is  its  idea.  But  what 
idea  have  speculatists  formed  of  the  Bible  r 
With  them,  it  has  been  a  cyclopaedia  of  in- 
fallible information  on  all  possible  subjects 
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of  knowledge.  Specifically  they  assumed 
that,  containing  the  history  of  the  world 
from  the  creatiou  down  to  the  last  prophet, 
it  contained  also  a  complete  and  perfect  sys- 
tem of  chronology.  Strange  is  it  that  the 
defectiveness  of  its  records  did  not  unde- 
ceive ihem.  How  brief  and  fragmentary  the 
notices  of  the  antediluvian  period!  How 
little  is  said  of '  Israel  in  Egypt '!  Of  by  far 
the  larger  part  of  the  forty  years  spent  by  the 
Hebrews  in  the  desert,  we  possess  no  record. 
During  the  four  or  five  centuries  passed  under 
the  Judges,  the  history  is  little  more  than  a 
collection  of  incidental  notices.  Any  thing 
like  regular  history  begins  not  before  the 
days  of  Samuel ;  nor  does  it  extend  beyond 
those  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  The  long 
blank  found  between  their  times  and  those 
of  the  Messiah,  might  have  sufficed  to  teach 
men  that  Providence  did  not  intend  the 
Bible  to  be  an  ancient  Universal  History. 
Alas!  that  men,  not  satisfied  with  God's 
Bible,  should  make  one  of  their  own!  The 
result  has  been,  that  this  human  device  has 
brought '  the  gift  of  Qod '  into  disrepute ;  for 


unfounded  claims  always  end  in  depreciating 
and  unjust  judgments. 

Proceeding,  however,  on  the  assumption 
that  the  scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament 
presented  a  general  history  of  the  world  from 
the  earliest  age,  the  Jews  set  the  example  of 
constructing  therefrom  a  complete  system  of 
chronology.  Aided,  as  they  believed,  by  cre- 
dible tradition,  Ezra  and  later  authorities  in 
Palestine,  and  the  Hellenistic  Jews  of  Alexan- 
dria, applied  themselves  to  the  task.  Work- 
ing in  two  distant  and  unfriendly  bodies, 
these  learned  men,  who  employed  in  their 
occupation  all  the  skill  of  their  day,  pro- 
duced results  of  a  dissimilar  kind,  and  so 
gave  a  proof  that  the  materials  which  lay 
before  them  were  not  without  difficulties. 
Hence,  however,  arose  the  marked  difference, 
in  regard  to  the  antediluvian  age,  between 
the  Palestinian  or  Hebrew,  and  the  Alexan- 
drine or  Greek  chronology.  The  former  is 
found  in  the  Bible  and  the  Samaritan  Penta- 
teuch; the  latter  in  the  Septuagint  We 
here  subjoin  the  numbers,  taken  from 
Bnnsen : 


HEBREW.          J 

SAMARITAN. 

SEVENTY. 

Before      After 

Before 

After 

Before      After 

the  birth  of  the 

Total 

the  birth 

of  the 

Total 

the  birth  of  the 

Total 

1.  Adam 

eldest       son. 

eldest 

■on. 

eldest      son. 

130 

800 

930 

130 

800 

980 

230 

80 

930 

2.  Seth    

105 

807 

913 

105 

807 

913 

205 

707 

913 

3.  Enos 

90 

815 

905 

90 

815 

905 

190 

715 

905 

4.  Cainan   .... 

70 

840 

910 

70 

840 

910 

170 

740 

910 

5.  Mahalaleel.. 

65 

830 

895 

65 

830 

895 

165 

730 

895 

6.  Jared 

162 

800 

962 

162 

785 

947 

262 

700 

962 

7.  Enoch     

65 

800 

365 

65 

300 

865 

165 

200 

365 

8.  Methuselah 

187 

782 

969 

67 

633 

720 

187 
(167) 

782 
(802) 

969 

9.  Laraech  .... 

182 

595 

777 

53 

600 

653 

188 

565 

753 

10.  Noah  

500 

500 

500 

The  Flood  . . 
Yrt.  bcforithejlood 

1.  Shem 

100 

500 

100 

500 

600 

100 

(2242) 
500 

1656 

1807 

2262 

100 

100 

|     100 

2.  Arphaxad    .. 

35 

403 

135 

303 

438 

135 

400 
(430) 

[Cainan    .... 

130 

830] 

3.  Salah 

30 

403 

130 

803 

483 

130 

280 

4.  Eber    

34 

430 

134 

270 

404 

134 

270 
(370) 

5.  Peleg 

30 

209 

130 

109 

239 

130 

209 

6.  Rea     

32 

207 

132 

109 

239 

132 

207 

7.  Serug 

30 

200 

130 

100 

230 

180 

200 

8.  Nahor     .... 

•      29 

119 

79 

69 

148 

179 
(79) 

125 
(129) 

9.  Terah     .... 
Tht  roc*  of  Noah 

70 

70 

170 

down  to  Abraham 

890 

1 

1040 

3370 
(1270) 

years.  , 
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Bunsen  remarks  on  the  variations  exhi- 
bited in  the  Table,  that  a  diversity  of  tradi- 
tion must  hare  been  at  the  bottom  of  several 
of  the  diversities  of  number  which  present 
themselves  between  the  Hebrew  and  the 
Greek  text ;  that  in  the  case  of  others  there 
appear  evidences  of  a  systematic  changing  of 
figures,  the  burden  of  which  must  lie  on 
the  Seventy,  or  on  critics  who  lived  not 
long  before  them ;  but  that  the  most  import- 
ant deduction  is  this,  that  there  was  no  con- 
nected chronological  tradition  respecting  the 
times  before  Solomon ;  and  that  the  numbers 
which  we  have  are  the  result  of  inquiry,  and 
not  of  historical  transmission.  He  adds, 
that  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  giving 
the  one  set  in  the  above  Table  a  preference 
to  the  others,  or  for  thinking  that  they  can 
be  united  one  with  another. 

If  we  turn  to  Josephus,  we  find  his  chro- 
nology unsatisfactory.  His  great  and  in- 
valuable work  on  the  Antiquities  or  the 
Ancient  History  of  the  Jews,  written  in  the 
beginning  of  Trajan's  reign,  compensates  us 
for  the  loss  of  earlier  rabbinical  informa- 
tion and  traditions,  both  in  regard  to  ancient 
chronology  and  the  history  itself,  as  well  as 
its  criticism.  Josephns  possessed  a  great 
advantage  in  having  before  him  complete 
lists  of  the  Hebrew  high-priests  (Con.  Apion, 
i  7 ;  conip.  I  Chron.  vi.  1 — 35).  Such  lists, 
derived  from  early  ages,  would  be  invaluable, 
provided  they  had  been  well  preserved  and 
were  accompanied  by  accurate  dates.  But  it 
is  clear  that  Josephus  possessed  no  original 
traditions  regarding  primaeval  times  other 
than  are  found  in  the  books  of  the  Bible. 
He  reckons  from  the  creation  to  the  flood, 
1056  years  (Antiq.  i.  8,  3),  thus  agreeing 
with  the  Hebrew;  from  the  flood  to  the 
birth  of  Abraham,  292  years  (i.  6,  4).  He 
follows  the  Septuagint  in  reckoning  430 
years  for  the  earlier  residence  in  Canaan 
and  in  Egypt,  allotting  a  moiety  for  each 
land.  From  the  exodus  to  the  building  of 
the  temple,  he  places  in  his  history  592 
years  (viii.  3,  1);  but  in  his  work  against 
Apion  (ii.  1),  612  years.  With  him  the 
chief  events  bear  these  dates,  viz. — the 
flood,  1656 ;  Abraham's  birth,  1948 ;  Abra- 
ham's entrance  into  Canaan,  2023;  the 
exodus,  2463;  the  building  of  the  temple, 
3045,  according  to  Antiq.  viii.  8,  1,  but  3102 
according  to  his  book  against  Apion;  the 
destruction  of  the  temple,  3515  (according 
to  x.  8,  1,  3513).  In  round  numbers,  he 
assumes  from  Adam  to  his  own  time  6000, 
and  from  Moses  2000  years  (Cant  Apion,  i. 
1;  comp.  i.  7).  His  dates  in  regard  to  the 
times  of  the  Judges  cannot  be  reconciled 
with  those  of  Scripture. 

The  facts  now  set  forth  make  it  manifest 
that,  in  regard  to  the  earliest  periods  of 
history,  we  do  not  possess  in  the  Bible  and 
connected  authorities  a  clear  and  invariable 
chronological  system,  or  the  materials  for 


the  construction  of  such  a  system.  We  also 
see  that  before  the  Christian  era  efforts  were 
made  for  the  formation  of  a  system  of  chro- 
nology. The  failure  of  those  efforts  should 
be  a  warning  to  modern  speculators.  The 
Bible,  as  a  collection  of  separate  and  indivi- 
dual traditions  and  historical  documents, 
formed  in  a  long  succession  of  centuries, 
neither  could  furnish,  nor  assumes  to  fur- 
nish, a  regular  and  unbroken  succession  of 
dates  from  the  creation  to  the  advent ;  but, 
supplying  such  scattered  facts  as  its  several 
writers  were  able  to  ascertain,  gives  chrono- 
logical data  touching  distinct  periods  reckon- 
ed from  certain  leading  events,  of  which  is 
its  great  religious  mission  it  has  from  time 
to  time  occasion  to  speak. 

In  regard  to  the  Ante-Noachian  period, 
we  possess  no  original  means  of  comparison 
with  the  Biblical  records.  Geology,  indeed, 
seems  to  indicate  the  lapse  of  many  more 
ages  between  the  creation  and  the  flood  than 
the  Bible  assigns.  But  here  the  commencing 
periods  in  both  Geology  and  the  Bible  are 
far  too  uncertain  to  allow  of  any  definite 
comparison  or  satisfactory  result  If  we 
compare  together  Egyptian  chronology  and 
the  implied  dates  of  the  Bible  in  regard  to 
the  time  which  elapsed  between  the  flood  and 
the  days  of  Abraham,  we  most  suppose  either 
that  the  interval  was  much  longer  than  the 
Bible  seems  to  imply,  or  that  remains  of 
civilisation  survived  the  deluge  far  greater 
than  is  commonly  believed.  The  genealo- 
gies according  to  the  Hebrew  text,  as  it  is 
commonly  understood,  give  from  the  flood 
to  Abraham's  birth  292  years,  so  that  Noah 
died  when  Abraham  was  58  years  old.  So 
short  a  period  can  in  noway  be  brought  into 
harmony  with  Egyptian  chronology,  or  with 
Biblical  implications  respecting  the  condi- 
tion of  society  in  the  days  of  the  patriarchs. 
It  is  not,  indeed,  till  a  later  period  that  we 
find  indubitable  points  of  agreement  between 
Hebrew  and  Egyptian  chronology.  From 
Behoboam  and  Shishak  down  to  Zedekiah 
and  Pharaoh  Hophra,  such  points  present 
themselves.  Nor  is  it  before  the  building 
of  Solomon's  temple  that  the  historian  finds 
in  the  Scriptures  solid  ground  on  which  to 
tread. 

If,  however,  the  Bible  presents  neither  a 
chronology  nor  materials  for  constructing 
one,  it  does  supply  useful  data  for  separate 
periods,  and  is  free  from  the  gross  exagge- 
rations which  disfigure  the  annals  of  some 
nations.  The  present  of  many  thousand 
years  was  in  the  last  century  made  to  history 
by  the  ready  credulity  of  men  whose  faith 
halted  only  at  the  threshold  of  Divine  truth. 
China  and  India,  when  first  their  history 
came  to  be  studied,  offered  traces  of  an 
antiquity  which  delighted  the  enemies  and 
alarmed  the  unwise  friends  of  the  Bible. 
These  appearances  have,  however,  vanished 
before  the  searching  eye  of  historical  criticism. 
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For  an  astronomical  interpretation  of  the 
names  of  the  antediluvian  and  patriarchal 
fathers,  see  a  learned  and  ingenious  but 
unsatisfactory  note  (p.  142,  $eq.)  in  'A  Vin- 
dication of  Protestant  Principles,  by  Phila- 
leutherus  Anglicanus ;'  London,  1847. 

The  life  of  the  apostle  Paul  is  connected 
with  serious  chronological  difficulties.  The 
greatest  diversity  prevails  as  to  the  year  of 
his  conversion.  Bengel  was  of  opinion  that 
it  took  place  in  31  (A.D.) ;  Siisskind  fixes 
it  in  32 ;  Eusebius,  Petavius,  Vogel,  in  33 ; 
Baronius  and  Calvisius,  in  34 ;  Usher, 
Pearson,  Hug,  Hem  sen,  and  Feilmoser,  in 
35 ;  Eichhorn,  Heinrichs,  and  Henlein,  in 
37 ;  De  Wette,  Winer,  and  Schott,  in  38 ; 
Schrader,  in  39 ;  Spanheim,  Bertholdt,  and 
Kuinoel,  in  40 ;  and  Schmidt,  in  41.  Ac- 
cording to  the  ordinary  interpretation  of  the 
passages  bearing  on  this  point,  Paul  did  not 
proceed  from  Damascus  to  Jerusalem  till 
three  years  after  his  conversion,  and  from 
this  event  there  passed  fourteen  years  up  to 
the  time  of  the  assembling  of  the  Jerusalem 
council.  It  seems  to  be  ascertained  with 
pretty  good  certainty  that  that  council  sat  in 
A.  D.  51,  a  year  sooner  or  later.  Hence  ]7 
years  deducted  from  51,  leaves  34  as  the 
year  of  Paul's  conversion;  and  if  we  take 
the  18th  year  of  the  emperor  Tiberias  as 
that  wherein  our  Lord  was  born  (comp. 
Luke  iii.  1),  the  year  of  his  death  will  be 
A.  D.  33.  This  brings  the  two  events, 
namely,  Paul's  conversion  and  the  death  of 
Jesus,  nearer  together  than  the  recorded 
events  seem  to  allow.  Some  writers  have 
therefore  assumed  that  the  three  years  must 
be  understood  as  contained  in  the  fourteen. 
Hence  only  14  have  to  be  deducted  from  51, 
which  will  leave  as  the  year  of  Paul's  con- 
version either  37  or,  as  either  50  or  52  is 
taken  for  the  date  of  the  council,  36  or  88. 
Recourse  has  also  been  had  to  conjecture, 
and  instead  of  14,  the  correct  reading  has 
been  said  to  be  4.  This  notion,  which  ori- 
ginated with  Grotius  and  has  been  sup- 
ported by  Guerike,  rests  on  no  manuscript 
authority. 

Writers,  then,  may  be  divided  into  three 
classes;  those  who  place  between  Paul's 
conversion  and  the  Jerusalem  assembly,  1, 
seven  years ;  2,  fourteen ;  3,  seventeen  years. 
Neither  of  these  views  is  unaccompanied 
with  chronological  objections.  Can  a  fourth 
be  maintained?  Let  us  look  at  the  actual 
facts. 

The  Saviour  fixed  the  number  of  the  apos- 
tles at  twelve.  This  was  no  arbitrary  limit, 
but  had  its  reasons  in  fundamental  facts  of 
the  history  of  Israel.  When,  therefore,  Judas 
lost  his  office,  immediate  steps  were  taken 
to  fill  up  the  original  number.  Was  Paul  a 
thirteenth  apostle  ?  This  he  must  have  been, 
did  his  appointment  take  place  prior  to  the 
decapitation  of  James  the  elder,  that  is  43 
or  44  A.  D.  Paul  himself,  in  a  speech  before 


the  Jewish  people,  mentions  an  occasion  in 
which  he  was  during  a  trance  consecrated 
by  Jesus  himself  to  the  apostleship  to  the 
Gentiles.  This  took  place  when  for  the 
first  time  he  went  from  Damascus  to  Jerusa- 
lem, or  three  years  after  his  conversion.  If, 
then,  the  event  is  to  be  placed  after  the 
death  of  James,  it  took  place  in  43  or  44, 
and  the  conversion  in  41.  This  view  is  sup- 
ported by  2  Cor.  xii.,  where  immediately 
after  making  mention  of  his  stay  in  Damas- 
cus (xi.  32),  the  apostle,  guided  by  the  law 
of  association  of  ideas,  speaks,  as  of  the 
next  important  event,  of  a  remarkable  trance, 
which  he  dates  fourteen  years  from  the 
time  when  he  was  writing.  Now  there  is  no 
question  that  the  letter  was  written  in  either 
58  or  59.  Take  away  14  years,  and  you  have 
44  as  the  year  of  the  trance,  and  41  as  that 
of  the  conversion.  The  two  passages — that 
in  the  book  of  Acts  and  that  in  the  Second 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians — refer  obviously 
to  the  same  event  Indeed,  the  speech  was 
delivered  shortly  after  the  composition  of 
the  latter.  The  apostle  had  in  both  a  lively 
feeling  of  the  events,  and  was  naturally  led 
to  refer  to  them  as  the  great  turning-points 
in  his  history.  Under  the  guidance  of  these 
considerations,  we  find  Paul,  at  the  express 
appointment  of  Jesus,  entering  the  apostolic 
college  shortly  after  the  death  of  James. 
There  was  a  vacancy,  and  the  number  12 
was  filled  up  by  Paul. 

The  year  44  for  the  commencement  of 
Paul's  apostolic  life  has  support  in  some 
im  portant  circumstances.  The  persecutor  of 
the  Christians,  King  Agrippa  I.,  died  in  the 
year  44,  about  the  time  of  Easter,  or  in  the 
spring.  Three  years  before  this,  Paul  had 
learnt  from  Ananias  that  he  had  been  chosen 
for  an  apostle  to  the  heathen — why  did  he 
not  travel  to  Jerusalem  before  44  ?  He  lays 
stress  on  the  fact,  that  at  the  first  he  did 
not  go  to  Jerusalem,  and  that  he  proceeded 
thither  three  years  later  (Gal.  i.  17).  Now 
these  were  years  (41  11)  when  the  Chris- 
tians had  to  endure  a  bitter  persecution, 
and  when  many  fled  from  the  capital  (Acts 
viii.  4,  11,  19).  This  persecution,  which 
demanded  the  blood  of  an  apostle,  ceased 
after  the  death  of  Agrippa.  His  reign  lasted 
about  three  years,  and  during  that  time  Paul 
was  absent  from  Jerusalem.  At  the  end  of 
this  time,  an  apostle  was  dead,  and  thereby 
the  place  vacated  for  which,  according  to 
Ananias,  Paul  was  destined.  This,  then,  in 
many  respects,  was  the  right  moment  for 
Paul  to  pay  his  visit  to  the  apostolic  body 
in  Jerusalem. 

Another  circumstance :  Paul  declares  that 
the  object  of  his  journey  was  '  to  see  Peter  f 
rather,  according  to  the  original,  to  'ques- 
tion,' and  so  learn  of  Peter  facts  which  he 
desired  to  know.  With  what  view  ?  Ananias 
announced  to  Paul  that  be  was  to  be  sent 
to  the  Gentiles  (Acts  xxii.  21).    But  Peter 
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had  performed  the  tame  work  (it.  7).  Hence 
the  danger  of  a  collision,  and  the  importance 
of  an  interview  with  Peter.  A  good  under- 
standing was  come  to ;  Paul  was  to  go  to  the 
Gentiles,  Peter  to  the  Jews  (Gal.  ii.  7).  Ano- 
ther person  with  whom  Paul  was  nearly  con- 
nected in  Jerusalem,  was  James,  the  brother 
of  the  Lord  (Gal.  i.  19),  who  at  a  later  time 
stood  by  his  side ;  and  it  deserves  attention 
that  these  two,  namely,  Peter  and  James, 
speak  in  behalf  of  Paul  and  the  liberal  side 
in  the  Jerusalem  council  (Acts  xv.  6,  7, 13). 

According  to  the  ordinary  reckoning,  Paul's 
conversion  must  be  placed  between  30  and 
40,  say  33,  34,  or  35.  This  is  too  near  the 
orucifixion.  The  development  which  the 
ohurch  had  reached  at  the  time  when  it  was 
entered  by  Paul,  the  conditions  through 
which  it  had  passed,  the  spread  of  the  gospel, 
chiefly  caused  by  fugitives  driven  from  Jeru- 
salem by  persecution,  combine  to  point  to  a 
much  later  day.  De  Wette  declares  that 
the  fourth  or  fifth  year  after  the  death  of 
our  Lord,  is  the  earliest  in  which  the  con- 
version of  Paul  cau  be  placed.  It  is  possible 
that  this  is  too  soon.  When  you  carefully 
read  over  the  early  part  of  the  book  of  Acts, 
you  cannot  avoid  the  impression  that  the 
few  events  therein  narrated  lie  farther  back. 
First  after  Stephen's  death,  the  narrative 
places  the  events  as  near. 

Accordiug  to  the  usual  chronology,  Ste- 
phen's death,  which  happened  before  Paul's 
converjion,  say  in  32  or  33,  took  place 
under  Pilate,  who  was  procurator  until  36. 
On  his  dismissal,  Vitellius,  proconsul  in 
Syria,  appointed  Marcellus  as  his  successor 
(Joseph.  Antiq.  xviii.  5,  2).  Hence  the 
Bom  an  power  remained  in  full  force.  If  so, 
the  Jews  had  not  in  their  own  hands  the 
jusgladii,  or  death-punishment  (John  xviii 
81).  Lardner  supposes  they  derived  new 
privileges  under  Caligula,  Such  evidence 
as  there  is,  tends  to  an  opposite  conclusion. 
Under  that  emperor,  who  hated  the  nation, 
they  were  severely  treated.  Hence  the  exe- 
cution of  Stephen  cannot  have  taken  place 
under  the  Roman  power.  It  has  been  held 
that  his  death  was  the  unexpected  result  of 
a  suddeu  outburst  of  bigotry  on  the  part  of 
the  people.  But  to  this  it  may  be  objected 
that  in  the  Scripture  it  wears  the  aspect  of 
ensuing  as  a  consequence  of  a  regular  judi- 
cial procedure.  When,  then,  had  the  Jews 
the  power  of  life  and  death  ?  On  January 
24th,  A.  D.  41,  Claudius  ascended  the  throne. 
His  first  act  was  to  name  Herod  Agrippa 
king  of  Judea.  With  this  appointment  the 
procuratorship  ceased  in  that  land.  The 
newly-made  king  was  then  in  Rome.  Some 
time  was  requisite  for  his  return.  As  soon 
as  he  was  on  the  throne  he  began  to  perse- 
cute the  Christians,  and,  among  other  acts, 
appears  to  have  occasioned  the  stoning  of 
Stephen.  Joy  at  liberation  from  Caligula, 
and  at  having  a  king  of  their  own,  impelled 


the  Jews  to  take  severe  measures  for  crush- 
ing the  infant  church.  To  this  course  they 
were  urged  the  more,  because  the  rest  which 
the  Christians  had  enjoyed  while  the  Jews 
weiein  political  difficulty,  had  been  favourable 
to  the  progress  of  their  cause.  Consult  Acti 
vi.  1,  7,  uq.  Of  this  persecution  Paufs 
commission  to  Damascus  was  a  part.  Hence 
his  conversion  took  place  shortly  after  Ste- 
phen's death,  at  which  (A.  D.  41)  he  was 
present. 

According  to  the  common  mode  of  reckon- 
ing, Gamaliel's  speech  (Acts  v.)  was  delivered 
before  the  death  of  Stephen,  or  from  33 — 3d. 
Gamaliel  mentions  the  dispersion  of  the 
adherents  of  Theudas  as  a  recent  event 
When  this  dispersion  took  place  we  know 
from  Josephus,  namely,  under  the  procurator 
Cuspius  Fadus,  that  is,  in  or  after  44.  U, 
then,  according  to  the  ordinary  chronology, 
we  place  it  in  the  middle  of  the  decennium 
80 — 40,  we  occasion  the  difficulty  of  bringing 
this  date  into  conflict  with  Josephus.  For 
modes  of  explanation,  see  Tbbddas.  8oum 
have  imputed  an  error  to  Josephus,  others 
to  Luke.  It  is  unlikely  that  either  could  have 
been  wrong  in  such  a  matter.  It  is  more 
probable  that  the  error  has  lain  with  theo- 
logians in  fixing  a  wrong  date  to  Gamaliel's 
address.  And  their  only  ground  for  the  early 
date  is  an  assumption  that  cannot  be  sus- 
tained, namely,  that  Luke  followed  a  strictly 
chronological  arrangement  of  his  materials. 
That  this  was  not  the  case  appears  from  the 
fact,  that  the  famine  which  happened  in  44 — 
46,  is  spoken  of  among  the  events  of  the 
reign  of  Agrippa,  41 — 44  (Acts  xi.  27).  I( 
however,  we  follow  the  guidance  of  Josephus, 
we  find  order  and  consistency  in  the  evan- 
gelical history.  First  came  the  lesser  perse- 
cutions mentioned  in  Acts  iv. ;  then  the  san- 
guinary proceedings  in  the  years  41—44, 
when  Stephen  and  James  the  elder  lost  their 
lives,  and  Peter  was  cast  into  prison ;  finally, 
the  lesser  persecutions  on  the  return  of  the 
Roman  power,  mentioned  in  Acts  v.  21, 
and  which  ended  in  consequence  of  Ga- 
maliel's speech.  In  this  address,  referring 
to  the  cases  of  Theudas  and  Judas  of  Galilee, 
he  gives  the  Jews  a  hint  that  the  Romans 
were  not  indifferent  to  these  religions  dis- 
turbances— a  hint  which  directed  their  minds 
to  a  time  when  the  Roman  dominion  held 
sway  in  Judea ;  and  by  the  death  of  Theudas, 
he  adverted  to  their  government  immediately 
after  Agrippa's  death.  Thus  the  series  of 
events  is  naturally  consecutive.  It  may  be 
added,  that  facts  in  the  evangelical  history 
in  which  mistakes  and  sources  of  impeach- 
ment have  been  found,  afford,  when  move 
closely  investigated,  fresh  proofs  of  its  cre- 
dibility 

Again :  if  we  assume  the  usual  interval  of 
17  or  14  years  between  the  conversion  of  Paul 
and  the  Jerusalem  synod,  there  appears  an 
empty  space  in  the  apostle's  operations,  staring 
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which  nothing  remarkable  was  done,  or  at 
least  recorded.  Hug  reckons  this  empty 
space  at  five  years,  others  make  it  six  or 
seven.  Nor  are  writers  at  one  as  to  the 
period  in  Paul's  life  when  it  should  be  con- 
sidered to  have  taken  place.  According  to 
Hug,  it  lay  between  Paul's  return  after  his 
first  missionary  journey  and  the  council 
in  Jerusalem.  'Five  full  years/  he  says, 
'up  to  the  twelfth  of  Claudius  are  leapt  over, 
as  much  as  if  there  had  been  no  Antioch, 
and  Paul  had  never  lived'  (Einleit.  303); 
yet,  as  Hug  remarks,  such  a  gap  has  no 
parallel  in  the  history,  is  foreign  to  Luke's 
manner  of  writing,  and  is  irreconcilable 
with  the  character  of  Paul.  Let  it  be  ob- 
served that  these  six  or  seven  years  make 
the  difference  between  the  common  reckon- 
ing and  that  to  which  we  are  led  by  follow- 
ing 2  Cor.  xii.,  in  which  the  conversion  takes 
place  in  the  year  41. 

From  Oal.  i.  IS,  10 ;  ii.  1,  it  appears  that 
Paul  made  a  threefold  division  of  the  early 
part  of  his  Christian  life :  the  first  contained 
his  sojourn  in  Damascus  and  Arabia,  and, 
after  three  years  (reckoned  from  his  con- 
version, i.  15),  ended  by  his  first  return  to 
Jerusalem  ;  the  ucond  contained  his  abode  at 
Tarsus,  the  capital  of  Cilicia,  and  Antioch, 
the  capital  of  Syria  (19).  This  period  ter- 
minated by  Paul's  second  return  to  Jeru- 
salem. What  space  of  time  it  comprehended 
is  not  stated.  If  the  aforementioned  gap  is 
placed  here,  it  will  extend  to  six  or  seven 
years.  The  third  must  take  in  all  the  time 
between  this  journey  to  Jerusalem  and  the 
apostolic  assembly  held  in  that  city.  If 
these  fourteen  yean  are  to  be  counted  from 
the  end.  of  the  second  period,  then,  besides 
seventeen,  some  six  or  seven  more  must  be 
placed  between  Paul's  conversion  and  the 
year  of  the  council,  52.  But  if  the  seventeen 
by  themselves  render  the  interval  too  long, 
much  more  must  that  effect  ensue  when  an 
addition  is  made.  This,  indeed,  would  throw 
the  conversion  some  years  before  the  Sa- 
viour's death. 

These  and  other  difficulties  direct  the 
attention  to  another  view.  There  are  two 
statements  given  by  Paul  himself  which  the 
reader  should  carefully  read  and  compare — 
Acts  xxii.  2  Cor.  xi.  30 — xii.  0.  Here  is 
a  trance  mentioned  which  Paul  account- 
ed of  special  importance,  and  which,  in 
both  passages,  he  makes  use  of  in  order 
to  establish  his  apostolic  call.  The  two 
records  obviously  refer  to  the  same  event 
They  fix  Paul's  apostolic  appointment  at 
fourteen  years  before  the  composition  of  the 
2  Cor. ;  that  is,  68  or  59—14=44  or  45, 
the  year  of  his  first  return  to  Jerusalem. 
Three  years  before  this,  or  41,  42,  his  con- 
version took  place. 

On  this  basis  may  be  arranged  the  chro- 
nology of  the  book  of  Acts.  It  is  divided 
into 'lute  periods.    The  first  period  of  events 


takes  its  beginning  with  the  ascension  of 
Christ,  and  ends  with  the  nomination  of 
Herod  Agrippa  to  the  throne  of  Judea ;  and 
contains,  therefore,  the  time  from  A.  D.  33 
to  January  41.  The  Roman  emperors  du- 
ring this  period  were  Tiberius,  who  died  in 
37,  and  Caligula,  who  died  24th  Jan.  41. 
The  Roman  procurators  were  Pontius  Pilate 
till  36,  Marcellns  till  41.  The  Jews  had 
previously  lost  the  right,  given  them  by  the 
Mosaic  law,  of  punishing  by  death,  and  re- 
tained only  disciplinary  punishments.  Ac- 
cording to  their  own  traditions,  the  Jews 
were  without  the  ju§  gladii,  or  power  over 
life  and  death,  for  forty  years  before  the 
overthrow  of  their  polity  ;  that  is,  from 
A.  D.  80.  Consequently,  within  30  —  41, 
the  Christians  could  suffer  from  them  no 
other  persecutions  than  the  minor  punish- 
ments, of  which  whipping  in  the  synagogues 
was  the  ohief.  Even  those  persecutions 
ceased  when  Caligula  began  to  disturb  their 
own  religion,  and  desired  to  set  up  his  image 
in  their  temple.  This  period  of  comparative 
repose  was  greatly  conducive  to  the  spread 
of  Christianity,  especially  in  allowing  time 
for  it  to  get  a  firm  foothold  on  the  earth. 
Accordingly,  it  spread  greatly,  so  that  even 
Jewish  priests  embraced  the  new  doctrine 
(Acts  vi.  7).  Also  during  this  time  the 
Christian  church  took  a  regular  form ;  se- 
ven deacons  were  appointed  to  attend  to  the 
secular  business  of  the  community.  Among 
these  was  Stephen,  the  first  martyr  (vi.  5). 
In  this  period  Paul  makes  his  appearance, 
a  young  man,  a  scholar  of  Gamaliel. 

The  ucond  period  begins  with  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year  41,  when  Claudius 
ascended  the  throne,  and  made  Herod  Agrippa 
kin;  of  the  Jews.  By  this  appointmeut  the 
Roman  government  in  Judea  came  to  an  end, 
and  accordingly  we  find  no  procurators  da- 
ring this  time.  The  Sanhedrim,  now  free, 
began  forthwith  to  persecute  the  Christians, 
and  condemned  and  executed  Stephen.  The 
persecution  was  so  severe  that  Christians 
fled  from  the  capital  in  all  directions,  and 
thus  was  the  gospel  diffused  (Acts  xi.  19). 
Paul,  one  of  the  chief  instruments  in  this 
persecution,  was,  while  on  his  way  to  Da- 
mascus, overtaken  by  the  hand  of  the  Lord, 
converted,  and  informed  by  Ananias  that  he 
would  have  to  preach  the  gospel  to  heathen 
nations.  These  events  took  place  in  the 
year  41.  Paul  prepared  himself  for  his  new 
duties  daring  three  years  in  Arabia.  When 
Agrippa  came  from  Rome  to  Jerusalem,  be 
carried  on  the  persecution,  and  slew  James 
the  Elder,  in  the  year  43,  intending  also  to 
pat  Peter  to  death;  but  after  a  reign  of  three 
years,  he  died  at  Easter  in  44.  With  his 
decease  the  short  and  partial  liberty  of  the 
Jews  came  to  a  termination.  During  all 
this  time  Paul  was  not  in  Jerusalem. 

The  third  period  begins  with  the  death  of 
Herod  Agrippa  (44),  and  ends  *t&  ^w£% 
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imprisonment  in  Rome.  After  a  short  period 
of  hesitation  as  to  whether  he  ought  to  place 
the  son  of  Agrippa,  a  youth  of  aeTenteen 
years  old,  on  the  throne  of  Judea,  Claudius 
set  his  own  procurator  over  the  country. 
Claudius  reigned  till  October  13th,  A.  D.  54, 
when  the  empire  came  into  the  hands  of 
Mem.  With  the  commencement  of  this  period 
the  greater  persecutions  against  the  Chris- 
tians came  to  a  termination ;  also,  according 
to  Gamaliel's  advice,  those  of  inferior  conse- 
quence. The  Roman  procurators  during  this 
period  were  Cuspius  Fadus,  who  slew  Theu- 
das,  and  Tib.  Alexander,  up  to  the  year  48,  in 
which  time  a  famine  prevailed  for  several 
years.  Then  came  Cum  anus  till  62;  Felix 
till  01 ;  and  finally,  Porcius  Festus. 

Now,  for  the  first  time,  Paul  returned 
(A.  D.  44)  to  Jerusalem,  in  order  to  converse 
with  Peter  (Gal.  i.  18.  Acts  ix.  26).  From 
Jerusalem  he  went  to  Tarsus,  was  fetched 
thence  by  Barnabas  to  Antioch,  and  returned 
(A.  D.  46)  a  second  time  to  Jerusalem,  in 
order  to  carry  alms  during  the  dearth  (Acts 
xi.  30).  lie  then  set  out  with  Barnabas  on 
his  first  missionary  tour,  through  Asia  Minor, 
at  the  end  of  which  he  went  a  third  time  to 
Jerusalem  in  order  to  take  part  in  the  coun- 
cil (A.D.  02)  convened  as  to  the  grounds  of 
admission  to  the  Christian  church  (Acts  xv.). 
The  apostle  undertook  his  second  missionary 
journey,  and,  passing  over  Asia  Minor  and 
Greece,  came  back  through  Ephesus  and 
Cssarea  to  visit  Jerusalem  for  the  fourth 
time,  probably  again  to  bear  alms  (Acts  xviii. 
22),  about  Pentecost,  54.  The  apostle  com- 
menced a  third  journey,  setting  out  from 
Antioch,  remaining  three  years  in  Asia  Minor, 
visiting  Greece,  and  returned  (A.  D.  69)  by 
Miletus  and  Cssarea  to  Jerusalem  for  the 
fifth  time,  again  about  Pentecost,  in  order  to 
carry  succour  to  the  needy.  Here,  in  Jeru- 
salem, the  apostle  was  made  prisoner,  and 
detained  till  autumn  61  in  Caesarea.  Fi- 
nally he  came  to  Rome  in  A.  D.  62. 

The  words  in  Gal.  ii.  1 ,  •  fourteen  years  after 
I  went  up  again  to  Jerusalem,'  as  commonly 
interpreted,  namely,  fourteen  years  from 
Paul's  return  from  Damascus  to  Jerusalem, 
seem  opposed  to  the  view  now  laid  before 
the  reader.  The  English  word  •  after,'  how- 
ever, here  and  in  i.  18,  *  after  three  years/  is 
represented  by  two  terms  in  the  original; 
the  first,  meta,  properly  signifies  *  after ;'  the 
second,  dia,  meaning  properly  '  through,'  of 
place,  time,  or  instrument,  may  signify 
*  within '  or  '  during,'  '  in  the  course  of 
(Acts  xxiii.  31,  *  by  night,'  i.  3,  '  during  the 
space  of),  but  does  not  in  any  known  case 
of  necessity  mean  'after.'  Indeed,  if  the 
apostle  intended  in  both  cases  in  this  Epistle 
to  say  the  same  thing,  he  would  in  all  pro- 
bability have  employed  the  same  word,  and 
not  within  a  few  sentences  have  passed  from 
meta  to  dia.  At  any  rate,  the  more  correct 
rendering  of  dm,  namely,  *  in  the  course  of/ 


if  compatible  with  the  aim  and  tenor  of 
these  observations.  It,  however,  may  be  asked 
why  the  period  of  fourteen  yean  was  fixed 
on  by  Paul  as  that  within  which  he  went  up 
to  Jerusalem  a  third  time  f  We  suggest  that 
the  extreme  limits  of  that  period  were,  at  the 
one  end  his  first  visit  to  Jerusalem,  at  the 
other  the  time  of  writing  the  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians,  say  from  44  to  58,  an  intern] 
of  fourteen  years.  *  Within  fourteen  years,' 
then,  will  be  *  within  the  fourteen  years  thit 
have  elapsed  from  my  going  to  question 
Peter  in  Jerusalem  till  the  time  at  which  I 
write.'  His  third  return  to  die  capital  took 
place  in  62,  or  six  years  before  the  time 
when  he  composed  the  letter.  Now  this 
period  of  fourteen  years,  namely,  from  41 
to  58,  was  precisely  the  time  that  he  had 
laboured  as  an  apostle,  for  it  was  in  44  that 
he  received  his  consecration  in  a  trance  from 
Jesus,  and  it  is  on  his  divine  call  to  the 
apostleship  that  he  speaks  and  argues  (ii 
12).  The  tenor  of  his  subject  and  his  aim 
may  then  be  thought  to  account  far  the 
period  of  years  of  which  Paul  spoke. 

On  a  subject,  however,  of  admitted  diffi- 
culty, no  view  can  be  expected  to  be  free 
from  objection.  The  student's  doty  is  to 
take  that  which  involves  least  difficulty  and 
affords  a  promise  of  an  ultimate  solution  in 
mil.  See  Von  Dtr  Zritrechnung  der  L.  d. 
A.  Pauhu,  von  J.  G.  Holm,  1847 ;  MynUer 
Annalium  Paulinor.  Adumbratio,  1845.  Hug, 
EinUitung,  ii.  263,  4th  edit,  1847. 

TIMOTHY,  in  the  Greek  Timotheus  (Goft 
honour),  the  son  of  a  Greek  and  a  converted 
Jewess  of  good  repute,  by  name  Eunice 
(Acts  xvi.  I.  2  Tim.  L  5),  by  whom  he  bad 
from  childhood  been  instructed  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures  (2  Tim.  iii.  15),  and  in  conse- 
quence was  prepared  to  receive  the  gospel 
from  the  lips  of  Paul.  Born  in  Lycaonia, 
and  probably  at  Derbe  (or  Lystra,  Acts  xvi. 
1;  xx.  4),  Timothy  may  have  become  a 
Christian  on  occasion  of  Paul's  first  visit  to 
that  place  (Acts  xiv.  20,  21),  but  certainly 
owed  to  the  apostle  his  conversion  (1  Tim. 
i.  2.  1  Cor.  iv.  17);  and  when  the  latter 
visited  Derbe  a  second  time,  he,  in  order  not 
to  offend  the  prejudices  of  the  Jews,  who 
held  that  the  only  way  into  the  Christian 
church  lay  through  the  temple,  caused  Ti- 
mothy to  be  circumcised  before  he  associated 
him  with  himself  as  a  fellow-labourer  in  the 
gospel  (Acts  xvi.  8).  Having  thus,  by  cir- 
cumcision and  laying  on  of  hands  (1  Tim. 
iv.  14;  vi.  12.  2  Tim.  L  6),  been  appointed 
to  the  work,  Timothy  went  forth  with  Paul 
to  proclaim  the  glad  tidings,  passing  (52 
A.  D.)  through  Troas  into  Macedonia.  When 
Paul  went  thence  to  Athens,  Timothy  re- 
mained at  Berea  (Acts  xvii.  10,  14),  whence 
he  was  commanded  by  the  apostle  to  come 
to  him  at  Athens  (15).  Either  before  he 
could  obey  this  order,  or  after  he  had  reached 
that  city,  Timothy  was  sent  to  Tbeaaalonica 
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by  Paul,  who  was  in  solicitude  regarding 
the  church  in  that  place  (1  Thess.  iii.  2). 
From  Thessalonica  Timothy  (52  or  53)  went 
to  Corinth,  bearing  to  Paul  information  in 
respect  to  the  Thessalonians  (6.  Acts  xviii. 
5),  and  was  present  when  Paul  wrote  both 
letters  to  these  Christians  (1  Thess.  i.  1. 
2  Thess.  i.  1).  In  Corinth  or  in  the  vi- 
cinity, Timothy  seems  to  have  remained 
some  time  (2  Cor.  i.  10).  Thence  he  went 
to  Ephesus,  and  was  sent  (56  or  57)  by 
Paul  into  Macedonia  (Acts  xix.  22)  and 
Corinth  (1  Cor.  iv.  17).  But  when  Paul 
wrote  his  First  letter  to  the  church  in  the 
latter  place,  he  did  not  know  whether  Timothy 
had  arrived  there  (xvi.  10).  He  is,  however, 
with  Paul  in  Macedonia  when  the  former 
wrote  his  Second  letter  to  the  Corinthians 
(2  Cor.  i.  1) ;  but  when,  at  a  later  period, 
(58)  be  at  Corinth  wrote  his  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  he  had  Timothy  by  his  side  (Rom. 
zvi.  21).  On  Paul's  return  through  Mace- 
donia, he  was  accompanied,  among  others,  by 
Timothy,  who,  going  before,  tarried  for  him 
at  Troas  (Acts  xx.  1 — 5) ;  but  whether  or 
not  he  went  with  the  apostle  to  Jerusalem, 
or  was  left  at  Ephesus,  is  not  certain  (oomp. 
2  Tim.  iv.  13).  Not  till  a  later  period,  when 
the  apostle  is  in  chains  at  Rome,  do  we  find 
Timothy  again  with  him  (Phil.  i.  1.  Col.  I 
1;  Philem.  1),  at  a  date  which  has  been 
approximately  fixed  at  A.D.  03.  As,  how- 
ever, he  received  instructions  to  '  come 
shortly'  to  Paul  (2  Tim.  iv.  9, 11, 21),  when, 
now  a  prisoner  in  Rome  (i.  12;  vi.  7),  the 
apostle  seems  to  have  left  his  son  some- 
where in  Asia,  it  may  be  at  Ephesus,  when 
on  his  way  to  Jerusalem .  The  history,  which 
is  defective,  has  been  supplemented  by  tra- 
dition. Accordingly,  Timothy  appears  as  the 
first  bishop  of  Ephesus,  and  is  stated  to 
have  suffered  martyrdom  under  Domitiau 
(81—90  A.  D.).  It  is  doubted  whether  the 
Timothy  mentioned  in  Hebrews  (xiii.  2)  is 
the  same  with  the  subject  of  this  article,  nor 
is  it  known  what  was  the  custody  from 
which  Timothy  is  then  said  to  have  been 
set  free. 

The  history  of  Timothy,  the  arrangement 
and  details  of  which  are,  from  want  of  mate- 
rials, not  without  difficulty,  gives  us  only  few 
characteristic  traits.  But  that  he  possessed 
superior  natural  abilities,  and,  under  Paul's 
direction,  was  fitted  to  organize  and  govern 
bodies  of  men,  is  obvious  from  the  duties 
devolved  on  him  by  his  spiritual  father. 
Timothy  appears  to  be  one  of  these  second- 
rate  characters,  of  moderate  talents  and 
good  dispositions,  who,  receiving  from  the 
pious  cares  of  domestic  vigilance  and  love  a 
sound  religious  training,  are  well  prepared 
to  be  effectual  instruments  in  the  hands  of 
a  master  for  executing  great  and  beneficial 
designs. 

Timothy,  the  First  EpistU  to,  professes  to 
have  been  written  by  Paul  to  Timothy  after 


he  had  requested  the  latter  to  remain  at 
Ephesus,  when  he  himself  departed  into 
Macedonia  (1  Tim.  1—3).  This  request 
Luke  has  not  recorded.  It  could  not  have 
been  made  on  Paul's  first  visit  to  Ephesus, 
for  then  he  did  not  repair  to  Macedonia 
(Acts  xviii.  19—23).  We  are  therefore  re- 
ferred to  Paul's  second  visit  to  Ephesus 
(xix.  1 — xx.),  whence  the  apostle  proceeded 
to  Macedonia,  where  he  may  have  written 
this  letter.  But  in  the  Acts  we  find  Timothy 
sent  before  Paul  into  Macedonia  (xix.  22)  ; 
so  that  we  have  no  alternative  but  to  suppose 
that  he  thence  returned  to  the  apostle  while 
still  at  Ephesus,  where,  at  his  request,  he 
remained  while  Paul  went  to  Macedonia. 
The  object  for  which  Timothy  was  left  at 
Ephesus  was,  that  he  might  correct  errors 
of  doctrine  (i.3),  select  and  appoint  bishops 
(ii.  1,  $eq.)  and  deacons  (8),  in  the  absence 
of  Paul  himself,  who  contemplated  a  speedy 
visit  to  the  churoh  (14,  15)  ;  also  give  in- 
structions in  sound  doctrine  (iv.  11,  13, 
teq.),  and  generally  exercise  an  oversight  over 
the  community  (  v.vi. ).  But  when  Paul,  in  pro- 
ceeding to  Jerusalem  some  time  after,  came 
to  Miletus,  the  church  at  Ephesus  had  its  re- 
cognised officers  (Acts  xx.  17 — 28).  In  the 
interval,  then,  must  the  Epistle  have  been 
written.  It  must  also  have  been  written 
before  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
for  Timothy  was  with  Paul  when  he  com- 
posed that  Epistle  (2  Cor.  i.  1).  This,  it  is 
true,  leaves  Timothy  but  a  short  time  for 
fulfilling  his  important  duties  at  Ephesus. 
But  his  friend  and  master  needed  his  pre- 
sence ;  and  how  much  better  was  the  influ- 
ence which  lasted  for  at  least  many  weeks, 
than  that  which  could  be  exerted  by  a  mere 
letter  in  the  church  at  Ephesus !  Paul,  in- 
tending to  remain  in  that  city  until  Pentecost 
A.D.  59  (1  Cor.  xvi  8),  was  compelled  to 
leave  earlier  (Acts  xix.  23,  teq.)t  and  pro- 
ceeded through  Macedonia  into  Greece  (xx. 
1,  2),  and  thence  back  into  Macedonia.  At 
Easter  he  left  Philippi  for  Asia.  Hence 
this  journey  lasted  from  Whitsuntide  till 
Easter,  that  is,  a  year  all  but  fifty  days.  Of 
this  period  Paul  passed  in  Greece  three 
winter  months,  probably  November,  Decem- 
ber, January  (xx.  3).  Hence  from  his  quit- 
ting Ephesus  till  his  coming  into  Greece — 
that  is,  from  Whitsuntide  to  November — 
there  were  about  five  months.  He  left  Phi- 
lippi at  Easter  of  the  next  year,  and  desired 
to  be  at  Jerusalem  by  Whitsuntide.  Between 
these  two  festivals  falls  his  interview  with 
the  elders  of  the  Ephesian  church.  From 
the  time,  then,  when  Paul  left  Ephesus  till 
he  saw  its  officers  at  Miletus,  there  elapsed 
about  twelve  months.  A  short  time  before 
the  commencement  of  this  period,  Timothy 
was  sent  from  Ephesus  to  Macedonia. 
Thence  he  returned  to  Ephesus,  where  he 
was  left  by  Paul.  While  there,  he  received 
Paul's  first  letter  to  him.    Having  acted  on 
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this,  he  went  to  Paul,  and  was  with  the 
apostle  when  he  wrote  his  Second  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians.  And  with  Paul  may  he 
have  been  at  the  interview  with  the  Ephesian 
elders,  and,  as  a  representative  of  the  apostle, 
remained  with  {he  church  over  which  they 
presided. 

The  details  into  which  we  have  gone, 
show  that  there  was  time  sufficient  for  the 
movements  assigned  to  Timothy.  Of  his 
visit  to  Macedonia  and  return  to  Ephesus, 
before  the  departure  of  Paul,  we  cannot 
speak  positively,  because  the  indications  of 
time  in  the  Acts  are  here  very  vague  (Acts 
six.  20—22)  ;  but  between  the  time  of  Paul's 
quitting  Ephesus  and  the  ensuing  November, 
there  were  three  months  in  which  Timothy 
might  set  in  order  the  church  in  that  place, 
and  two  for  his  journey  to  his  father  in  the 
faith.  If,  indeed,  we  allow  time  for  Timothy 
to  receive  the  letter  after  Paul's  departure, 
we  shall  then  not  have  many  weeks  in  which 
Timothy  could  execute  his  master's  instruc- 
tions. As,  however,  the  evils  which  Paul 
wished  to  cure  were  of  a  pressing  nature, 
and  were  known  to  him  when  he  left  Ephe- 
sus, we  may  reasonably  think  that  he  took 
the  first  moment  of  leisure  in  order  to  im- 
press on  the  mind  of  Timothy  the  great  pur- 
poses for  which  he  had  been  left  behind. 
Nor  is  it  unlikely,  considering  the  disturbed 
state  of  the  city  when  Paul  left  it,  that  Ti- 
mothy may  have  found  it  difficult  to  maintain 
himself  there  at  that  time  for  longer  than 
some  three  months.  It  may  be  an  indication 
that  Ephesus  was  even  a  year  afterwards 
not  free  from  agitation  and  peril,  at  least  to 
Paul,  that  the  apostle,  when  on  his  road  to 
Jerusalem,  instead  of  repairing  thither,  met 
the  elders  of  the  church  at  Miletus.  It  con- 
firms the  opinion  that  the  letter  was  written 
shortly  after  Paul's  departure,  that  Hug  fixes 
Whitsuntide  (A.D.  69)  as  the  time  of  its 
composition. 

The  whole  of  these  views,  however,  have 
but  an  insufficient  historical  basis.  What 
is  certain  in  the  literary  history  of  the  New 
Testament  is  not  augmented  and  confirmed, 
but  invalidated  and  rendered  suspicious,  by 
mixing  and  confounding  with  it  probable 
combinations  and  plausible  conjectures.  If 
Providence  has  curtailed  our  knowledge,  we 
should  bow  in  modest  acquiescence,  and  not 
irreverently  attempt  to  fill  up  the  chasms  by 
inflated  bubbles  or  harsh  dogmatism. 

Improper  steps  of  this  kind  have  produced 
a  natural  reaction,  and  led  some  to  deny 
the  authenticity  of  both  Paul's  letters  to 
Timothy.  In  this  step  they  have  found 
their  chief  support  in  the  defects  of  our  his- 
torical documents. 

If,  however,  we  carefully  look  into  the 
substance  of  the  letter  now  before  us,  we 
shall  fiud  sufficient  reason  to  hold  fast  to  its 
Pauline  origin.  The  great  aim  of  the  Epis- 
tle, namely,  to  assist  Timothy  in  giving  a 


proper  organisation  to  the  church,  was  ow 
which  was  likely  to  be  entertained  by  Paul; 
who,  though  he  expected  the  speedy  appear- 
ance of  Jesus,  yet  did  he  earnestly  desire  to  eel' 
leeta  people  prepared  for  the  Lord,  and  for  that 
purpose  knew  that  some  means  of  persona1 
influence  and  instruction  were  indispensabk 
The  necessity  was  the  greater  in  Epbesas, 
because  of  the  disturbances  which  bad  ne- 
cessitated his  own  departure  and  threatened 
the  very  existence  of  the  church,  which  en 
likely  to  stand  firm  against  pressure  sad 
violence  from  without  only  if  made  into  at 
organised,  compact,  and  well-working  corpo- 
ration. The  danger  was  the  greater,  sad 
the  need  of  Paul's  advice  and  the  pretence 
of  Timothy  the  greater  too,  because  falsities 
and  collisions  assailed  and  troubled  the 
community. 

If,  moreover,  the  character  of  those  erron 
and  rivalries  is  studied,  they  will  be  fbnad 
to  be  essentially  the  same  with  those  which 
from  other  sources  are  known  to  have  pie* 
Tailed  in  Asia  Minor,  especially  at  Ephesos. 
See  Ephisus,  Ephksiaks,  Philosomt. 

The  doctrinal  teachings  of  the  Epistle  sit 
also  Pauline.  It  has,  indeed,  been  said 
(Gredner,  Dcs  Ntut  Testes***  t,  ii.  110)  that 
the  statement  in  1  Tim.  ii.  4,  that  God  de- 
sires the  salvation  of  all,  is  contrary  to  PauTi 
general  view;  though  the  same  doctrine  is 
expressly,  and  even  more  strongly,  set  fori 
in  Bom.  ii.  6,  ato. ;  v.  12,  see. ;  x.  13;  xi  32. 
1  Cor.  xr.  21,  see.  It  would  be  easy  to 
exhibit  other  correspondences  in  doctrine 
between  this  letter  and  acknowledged  writings 
of  Paul,  whose  earnest,  lofty,  glowing,  yet 
considerate  spirit,  appears  in  it  in  features 
too  numerous  and  too  marked  to  be  mistaken. 

The  place  from  whicfc  this  First  Episds 
to  Timothy  was  written  cannot  be  determined, 
but  it  confirms  the  view  we  hare  given  id 
find  that  it  presents  at  its  close  no  greetings. 
If  written  on  his  journey,  or  in  a  moment 
snatched  from  active  labour  in  the  less  known 
parts  of  Europe,  its  author  would  have  no 
time  for  any  thing  save  those  instructions 
which  were  all-important,  and  the  necessity 
for  which  pressed  heavily  on  the  writer's 
mind;  nor  would  Paul  find  in  persons 
around  him  points  of  connection  between 
his  then  condition  and  the  one  that  he  had 
left  at  Ephesus.  Where  he  was,  there  were 
probably  few  or  none  who  bad  personal 
friends  in  the  Ephesian  church'  to  whosj 
Paul  might  transmit  greetings ;  and  he  hiss- 
self  was  probably  too  uncertain  of  the  faith- 
fulness of  its  members  to  know  what  tons, 
in  the  actual  circumstances,  he  should  take 
towards  persons  whom  be  might  otherwise 
have  saluted  as  beloved  brethren.  Besides, 
inasmuch  as  the  Epistle  was  addressed  by 
an  individual  to  an  individual,  there  was  no 
need  for  any  recognition  of  others,  especially 
as  the  communication  was  essentially  of  a 
private  nature,  containing,  at  it  did, 
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instructions  to  Timothy  for  his  own  personal 
guidance. 

If  this  Epistle  was  not  written  by  Paul,  it 
roust  have  had  for  its  author  one  equal  to 
Paul  in  genius,  and  similar  to  him  in  com* 
plexion  of  thought  and  elevation  of  purpose. 
But  two  Pauls  are  as  inconceivable  as  two 
suns.  A  Paul  that  could  descend  to  decep- 
tion, would  by  the  act  prove  himself  to  be 
no  Paul. 

The  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy,  which  also 
bears  the  name  of  Paul  as  its  author  (i.  1), 
was  written  at  a  time  when  the  latter  was  a 
prisoner  (8,  12,  16;  ii.  9),  expecting  the 
second  appearance  of  the  Messiah  (10, 12 ; 
iv.  8),  also  his  own  immediate  departure 
(iv.  0,  uq.),  and  under  trying  and  painful  cir- 
cumstances (ii.  11 ,  12),  in  order  to  strengthen 
Timothy  in  the  gospel  and  in  his  official 
duties  as  overseer  of  the  church  (i.  0,  8 ;  ii. 
1,  Me.,  24;  iv.  1,  $eq.;  and  particularly  to 
guide  and  aid  him  in  correcting  false  doc- 
trine and  misconduct  (ii.  14,  #09.;  iii.  1, 
seq.) ;  as  well  as  to  lead  him  to  practise  the 
virtues  of  the  gospel  (ii.  22,  t*q.)t  encou- 
raged by  Paul's  example,  which  was  well 
known  to  him  (iii.  10,  seq.).  From  i.  17, 
it  is  probable  that  Borne  was  the  place 
whence  the  letter  was  sent.  This  conclusion 
is  greatly  confirmed  by  other  facta  just  de- 
tailed. It  thus  appears  that  the  Epistle  was 
sent  to  Timothy  by  Paul  when  a  prisoner 
at  Borne,  suffering  greatly  for  the  cause  of 
Christ  This  endurance  arose  not  merely 
from  his  being  a  prisoner.  He  had,  it  seems, 
had  a  hearing  of  bis  cause.  On  this  occa- 
sion he  was  forsaken  by  all,  being  thus 
made  like  his  Lord  when  in  his  hour  of 
anguish  and  ignominy, '  all  forsook  him  and 
fled.'  And  while  Christians  of  Asia  Minor 
were  alienated  from  the  apostle,  Demas,  se- 
duced by  his  love  of  the  present  world,  had 
also  abandoned  him.  Others  had  departed— 
Cresoens  to  Oalatia,  Titus  to  Dalmatia,  and 
Tychicus  had  been  sent  to  Ephesus.  Luke 
only  was  with  him.  Hence  he  is  led  to  beg 
Timothy  to  use  his  best  efforts  in  order  to 
come  to  him  shortly. 

The  place  where  Timothy  was  when  Paul 
wrote  to  him  this  second  communication, 
may  be  probably  ascertained  by  circum- 
stances therein  found.  Thus  in  i.  16,  Paul 
uses  words  which  seem  to  imply  that  his 
son  was  in  Asia  and  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  Christian  churches  in  that  land, 
especially  with  the  church  at  Ephesus  (18). 
The  official  duties  enjoined  on  Timothy  in 
this  Epistle  are  similar  to  those  he  is  re- 
quired in  the  former  to  exercise  at  Ephesus, 
and  the  stats  of  mind  in  regard  to  errors 
to  be  guarded  against  and  corrected  is  also 
similar.  In  the  mention  of  names  in  iv.  10, 
seq.,  the  laws  of  association  suggest  an  argu- 
ment tending  to  show  that  Timothy  was  at 
Ephesus ;  for  no  sooner  does  Paul  mention 
that  city,  than  he  immediately  adverts  to 
VoLIX 


Timothy  (12,  18).  A  similar  confirmation 
is  found  in  i.  4,  where,  speaking  of  his  great 
desire  to  see  Timothy,  Paul  adds,  •  being 
mindful  of  thy  tears.'  The  idea  of  seeing 
him  brings  op  the  associated  idea  of  the 
last  time  he  saw  his  disciple.  When  was 
that  f  According  to  the  view  we  have  given, 
when  he  took  leave  of  Timothy  at  the  tearful 
interview  with  the  Ephesian  elders.  The 
names  mentioned  in  the  last  chapter  of  the 
Epistle  confirm  the  view.  Demas  was  con- 
nected with  Asia  Minor,  being  known  to  the 
church  at  Colosse  (Col.  iv.  14) ;  also  Luke, 
called  in  the  same  place  '  the  beloved  physi- 
cian,' as  well  as  Creseens  (2  Timothy  iv. 
10).  Mark,  moreover,  was  connected  with 
Asia  (Acts  xii.  25 ;  xiiL  5,  13.  Philem.  24, 
especially  Col.  iv.  10).  Tychicus  belonged 
to  Troas  (Acts  xx.  4) ;  and  as  he  bore  the 
letter  to  die  Colossians  (iv.  7),  so  may  he 
have  borne  this  letter  to  Timothy,  for  he 
was  sent  by  Paul  to  Ephesus  (2*  Tim.  iv. 
12),  with  whioh  church  he  was  well  ac- 
quainted (Ephes.  vi.  2),  and  Carpus  was  an 
inhabitant  of  Troas  (2  Tim.  iv.  13),  while 
Alexander  belonged  to  Ephesus  (Acts  xix. 
33).  Aquila  was  of  Pontns  (Acts  xviii.  2. 
Prises,  in  2  Tim.  iv.  19,  is  another  form  of 
Priscilla,  Aqmla's  wife).  Onesiphorus  is 
declared  by  Winer  to  be  a  Christian  of 
Ephesus  (2  Tim.  i.  16;  iv.  10).  Trophi- 
mus  was  an  Ephesian  (Acts  xx.  4 ;  xxi.  29). 
EubuluB  is  mentioned  only  in  this  chapter, 
but  the  Greek  form  of  the  name  renders  it 
likely  that  he  was  connected  with  Asia.  Of 
Pudens,  Linus,  and  Claudia,  nothing  can 
be  said,  as  these  names  occur  in  no  other 
place.  Erastus  is  found  with  Paul  and  Ti- 
mothy in  Ephesus,  and  both  are  sent  by 
him  into  Macedonia  (Acts  xix.  22).  Thus 
every  name  of  whioh  we  know  any  thing  is 
found  to  be  more  or  less  closely  connected 
with  Ephesus.  There  is  one  exception,  that 
of  Titus,  and  he,  as  a  fellow-worker  with 
Paul,  was  doubtless  well  known  to  Timothy. 
The  decisive  proof  that  Timothy  was  in  Asia 
remains  to  be  mentioned.  Having  requested 
Timothy  to  come  to  him  at  Borne,  the  apostle 
adds,  '  the  eloke  that  I  left  at  Troas  with 
Carpus,  when  thou  comest,  bring  with  thee* 
(2  Tim.  iv.  13).  Troas  lay  on  the  north- 
western extremity  of  Asia  Minor,  between 
Paul  in  Rome  and  Timothy,  if  in  Ephesus. 
Natural,  therefore,  was  Paul's  request  And 
in  proceeding  from  Ephesus  to  Rome,  Troas 
was  a  place  through  which  Timothy  was 
likely  to  pass,  not  only  as  having  been  twice 
passed  through  by  Paul  (Acts  xvi.  8,  11 ; 
xx.  6,  seq.),  but  also  as  affording  the  best 
way  to  Rome,  being  at  once  the  shortest  and 
involving  least  exposure  to  the  sea. 

The  concurrence  of  these  minute,  inci- 
dental, and  independent  circumstances,  ren- 
ders it  at  the  least  very  probable  that  Ti- 
mothy was  at  Ephesus  when  Paul  wrote  to 
him  this  his  Second  Epistle.  This  oondu- 
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sion  confirms  the  view  given  in  the  previous 
article,  and  causes  the  two  letters  to  give 
and  receive  aid  in  the  establishment  of  their 
Pauline  origin,  and  the  ascertaining  of  the 
person  to  whom  thej  were  sent 

We  are  also  confirmed  iu  the  opinion  that 
the  letter  was  written  by  Paul  to  Timothy 
by  the  fact,  learnt  in  our  minute  inquiry 
into  these  names,  that  so  far  as  our  know- 
ledge extends,  every  thing  accords  with  that 
opinion.  The  persons  mentioned  are  per- 
sons with  whom  Paul  and  Timothy  were 
acquainted;  and  most  of  them  were  persons 
whom  the  history  would  lead  us  to  expect  in 
the  case.  And  when  attention  is  given  to 
the  cursory  manner  in  which  these  names 
are  let  drop  from  the  writer's  pen,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  conceive  that  we  have  here  to  do 
with  any  thing  but  a  reality. 

The  letter  bears  traces  of  an  anxious 
mind.  Paul  had  been  before  his  judges, 
and  there  stood  alone.  Some  had  proved 
faithless,  others  had  become  prudent  A 
second  hearing  had  probably  been  less  af- 
flictive. Still,  danger  and  death  seemed  near. 
The  aged  confessor  wanted  one  on  whom  he 
could  rely.  He  therefore  writes  to  Timothy, 
urging  him  to  come,  and,  if  he  could,  to 
come  before  winter  (2  Tim.  iv.  21).  Hence 
the  Epistle  wears  the  appearance  of  having 
been  composed  a  short  time  before  Paul's 
imprisonment  at  Rome  issued  in  his  martyr- 
dom. As  such,  it  is  specially  interesting; 
and  as  such,  its  tone  of  affectionate  earnest- 
ness and  concern  is  natural  and  becoming. 

The  authenticity  of  this  Epistle  has  been 
questioned  and  denied  without  sufficient 
grounds.  Though  we  are  disposed  to  assign 
a  somewhat  later  date  for  its  composition 
than  Lardner,  namely  A.  D.  61,  we  concur 
in  these  his  words :  '  It  appears  to  me  very 
probable  that  this  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy 
was  written  at  Rome,  when  Paul  was  sent 
thither  by  Festus.  And  I  cannot  but  think 
that  this  ought  to  be  an  allowed  and  deter- 
mined point/  It  is  first  mentioned  by  Ire- 
nsBus  (born  at  Smyrna  in  the  early  part  of 
the  second  century),  who,  speaking  of  Linus, 
says  he  is  the  same  as  '  Paul  mentions  in 
those  (well-known)  Epistles  to  Timothy/ 

TIN  (L.  itannuml)  was  known  to  the  He- 
brews (Numb.  xxxi.  22.  Exek.  xxii.  18,  20) 
under  the  name  of  bedel,  a  word  which  some 
say  comes  from  a  root  meaning  *  to  separate ;' 
because,  among  other  mysterious  qualities, 
tin  was  held  to  have  the  power  of  separating 
mixed  metals.  Tin,  in  Ezek.  xxii.  18  (comp. 
Isaiah  i.  25),  is  mentioned  among  inferior 
metals,  as  if  accounted  '  dross,'  where  also 
is  implied  the  fact  of  its  entering  into  amal- 
gams. Such  a  compound  was  produced 
when  tin  was  mixed  with  copper,  forming, 
not  brass,  which  is  copper  and  zinc,  but 
bronze — a  metal  employed  before  iron,  and 
from  its  being  hard  and  capable  of  receiv- 
ing an  edge,  serviceable  in  the  fabrication 


of  arms.  Bronze  was  also  used  in  the  for- 
mation of  mirrors.  Tin  (in  Greek,  faust  teru) 
was  in  very  remote  ages  procured  from  the 
Camterides,  or  Scilly  Isles  (and  Cornwall), 
by  Phoenician  navigators  and  their  depen- 
dencies, and  sent  eastward,  through  Syria  and 
Palmyra,  to  distant  parts  of  Asia  (Craik's 
•  History  of  British  Commerce,'  i.  chap.  L). 
Wilkinson,  in  his  instructive,  interesting,  and 
trustworthy  work,  *  The  Manners  and  Cus- 
toms of  the  Ancient  Egyptians,*  says  (iii. 
253),  'The  skill  of  the  Egyptians  in  com- 
pounding metals  is  abundantly  proved  by 
the  vases,  mirrors,  arms,  and  implements 
of  bronze  discovered  at  Thebes  and  other 
parts  of  Egypt ;  and  the  numerous  methods 
they  adopted  for  varying  the  composition  of 
bronze  by  a  judicious  mixture  of  alloys,  are 
shown  in  many  qualities  of  the  metal.  They 
had  even  the  secret  of  giving  to  bronze  blades 
a  certain  degree  of  elasticity,  as  may  be  seen 
in  the  dagger  of  the  Berlin  Museum.  Ano- 
ther remarkable  feature  in  their  bronze  is 
the  resistance  it  offers  to  the  effect  of  the 
atmosphere;  some  continuing  smooth  and 
bright  though  buried  for  ages,  and  some 
presenting  the  appearance  of  presume  oxida- 
tion purposely  induced/    See  Imox. 

TIPHSAH,  a  city  on  the  western  margin 
of  the  Euphrates,  forming  the  north-eastern 
limit  of  Solomon's  kingdom ;  probably  The?- 
focui,  afterwards  called  Amphipolis. 

TIRA8,  a  son  of  Japhet,  is  held  to  have 
been  the  progenitor  of  the  Thracians  (Gen. 
x.  2).  Thrace  was  a  district  on  the  north 
of  Greece,  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Pon- 
tus  E minus  (the  Black  sea)  ;  on  the  south, 
by  the  Propontis  and  the  .£gean  sea  (Archi- 
pelago) ;  on  the  west,  by  the  river  Strymon; 
and  on  the  north,  by  the  mountainous  range 
of  Heemos.  The  river  Hebrus  ran  through 
the  land. 

TIRHAKAH,  a  king  of  Ethiopia  or  Cush 
(Vol.  i.  p.  440),  who  made  war  on  Senna- 
cherib when  threatening  Jerusalem  (2  Kings 
xix.  9.  Is.  xxxvii.  9).  He  is  the  same  at 
Taraoos  of  Manetho,  the  third  king  of  the 
25th  dynasty,  who,  as  an  Ethiopian  mo- 
narch, ruled  over  a  part  of  Egypt.  Accord- 
ing to  8trabo,  Tirhakah  penetrated  to  the 
pillars  of  Hercules,  or  Gibraltar.  Hitxig 
fixes  his  reign  714—696  A.  C.  This  is  one 
of  the  points  in  which  the  history  of  Egypt 
coincides  with  that  of  the  Hebrews. 

TIRZAH  (H.  pisssant),  a  royal  Canaan- 
itish  city  conquered  by  Joshua  (Josh.  xii. 
24),  which  fett  to  the  share  of  Ephraim,  and 
became  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel 
(1  Kings  xiv.  17).  Zimri,  besieged  by  Onxri, 
destroyed  its  palace  and  himself  with  fire 
(xvi.  17,  18V  The  latter,  having  reigned 
in  Tirzah  six  years,  transferred  the  seat  of 
empire  to  Samaria  (28, 24).  Tirzah,  which 
lay  some  twelve  miles  to  the  east  of  Sama- 
ria, was  celebrated  for  the  loveliness  of  its 
natural  scenery  (Cant  vi  4). 
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TITHES  (T.  G.  tehnte),  that  is  tenths, 
seem  founded  on  a  reverence  for  the  num- 
ber ten,  which,  as  the  number  of  the  fingers 
and  the  toes,  as  well  as  from  certain  quali- 
ties found  or  fancied  in  the  number  itself, 
was  in  the  primaeval  ages  held  a  sacred 
number,  became  the  foundation  of  the  deci- 
mal (L.  dectm,  'ten')  system  of  computa- 
tion (comp.  Numb,  xi.  19),  and  was,  in  the 
Decalogue  or  table  of  Ten  Commandments, 
made  the  centre  of  the  Mosaic  polity.  In 
a  religion  having  such  a  nucleus  (compare 
Matt.  xxv.  1),  tithes  could  hardly  be  absent; 
especially  as  they  existed  before  Mossism, 
considered  as  a  separate  institution,  came 
into  existence.  Tithes  were  given  by  Abra- 
ham to  Melchizedek ;  and  the  transaction  is 
simply  mentioned,  as  if  one  that  was  well 
known  (Gen.  xiv.  20.  Heb.  vii.  2).  Jacob 
also  conseorated  a  tithe  of  his  property  to 
God  (Gen.  xxviii.  22). 

In  the  Mosaic  law,  the  tithe,  or  tenth  of 
all  the  products  of  the  earth,  including  the 
field,  the  orchard,  and  the  garden,  with  the 
flock  and  the  herd  —  in  general,  whatever 
was  eatable — Was  annually  to  be  paid  by 
every  Israelite,  as  tenant  of  the  land,  to  its 
sole  proprietor,  Jehovah,  who  appropriated 
the  same  to  the  support  of  the  national  reli- 
gion and  worship ;  and  accordingly  resigned 
the  wealth  thus  accruing  to  the  levites  in  vir- 
tue of  their  office,  and  in  consideration  of 
their  possessing  no  share  in  the  land.  Of 
these  tithes,  the  fruits  of  the  earth  might  be 
redeemed  by  the  payment  of  one-fifth  beyond 
what  they  were  worth,  not  in  the  general 
market,  we  presume,  but  in  the  sanctuary 
(Lev.  xxvii.  30—33.  Numb,  xviii.  21,  «o.). 
Of  these  tithes,  the  levites  had  to  pay  a 
tenth  to  the  priests  (Numb,  xviii.  26 — 30. 
2  Chron.  xxxi.  4—6.  Neh.  x.  37,  88).  In 
Deuter.  xiv.  22 — 27  (comp.  xii.  6,  teq.)9  the 
tithe  is  to  be  enjoyed  in  a  social  meal  before 
the  sanctuary,  in  company  with  the  levite, 
strangers,  widows,  and  orphans ;  and  if  the 
distance  at  which  any  one  lived  was  too 
great  to  bring  the  tithe  in  kind,  he  was  to 
turn  the  objects  into  money,  and,  proceeding 
to  the  holy  place,  expend  it  at  his  pleasure 
for  the  above-mentioned  purposes  (xiv.  28 ; 
xxvi  12 — 14).  The  same  passages  require 
a  tithe  •  banquet  to  be  held  every  third  year 
at  each  dwelling-place.  It  may  not  be  easy 
to'reconcile  these  injunctions,  of  whioh  the 
first  seems  to  give  all  tithes  to  the  levi- 
ties! order,  the  second  to  reserve  no  small 
portion  of  them  in  the  hands  of  the  donor 
who  admits  the  levite  as  his  guest  Winer 
holds  the  latter  ordinances  to  be  an  expan- 
sion of  the  original  tithe  system,  designed 
to  favour  the  levites.  This  view  cannot  be  sus- 
tained, because  the  levites  are  not  favoured, 
but  the  reverse,  and  because  any  change 
made  in  the  original  legislation,  under  the 
auspiees  of  the  sacerdotal  order,  could  hardly 
fail  to  have  specially  promoted  their  inte- 


rests. If,  however,  we  view  the  enactments 
as  constituting  portions  of  one  tithe-law,  the 
several  parts  may  in  the  main  be  found  con- 
current, and  tithes  would  thus  be  a  tenth  of 
the  annual  increase,  appropriated  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  temple  and  its  servants,  as  well 
as  to  the  purposes  of  hospitality,  friendship, 
and  charity.  Should  this  view  find  due  sup- 
port, and  prove  applicable  in  its  fullest  im- 
port, it  would,  by  presenting  the  tithes  as  a 
great  national  provision  for  the  learned  and 
needy  classes,  serve  to  lessen  the  force  of 
the  objection  to  the  Mosaic  polity,  that,  be- 
sides other  sources  of  revenue,  the  levities! 
order,  which  probably  did  not  constitute 
more  than  one-fiftieth  of  the  nation,  yet  pos- 
sessed one-tenth  of  its  annual  substance. 

Doubtless,  with  the  debasement  of  the  na- 
tional character,  the  sacerdotal  body,  whose 
power  was  very  great,  worked  the  system  for 
their  own  aggrandisement  The  Talmudists 
speak  of  a  second  and  a  third  tithe  (comp. 
Joseph.  Antiq.  iv.  8,  22) ;  which,  if,  as  would 
appear,  they  were  separate  exactions,  must 
have  been  found  very  oppressive.  If,  in  ad- 
dition, a  tenth  was  payable  to  the  regal  go- 
vernment (1  Samuel  viii.  10),  the  Israelites, 
having  also  so  much  of  their  wealth  to  part 
with  in  connection  with  offerings  of  various 
kinds,  purchased  at  a  dear  rate  the  advan- 
tages of  their  social  and  religious  institu- 
tions.    See  Taxbb. 

TITLE,  a  Latin  word  in  English  letters, 
representing  the  inscription  put  by  Pilate 
over  the  head  of  our  Lord,  declaratory  of  the 
reason  why  he  was  crucified.  What  John  (xix. 
19)  with  strict  propriety  speaks  of  as  'a  title,' 
Matthew  terms  his  '  accusation/  and  Mark, 
'the  superscription  of  his  accusation.'  This 
'  title,'  as  John  informs  us,  was  written  to  the 
following  effect:  'Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  King 
of  the  Jews.'  Of  course  it  must  have  been 
written  on  a  tablet  of  some  kind.  It  was 
usual  for  the  title,  inscribed  on  a  piece  of 
wood,  to  be  set  on  the  top  of  the  cross.  In 
a  mixed  population  the  inscription  was  in 
divers  languages:  the  grave  of  the  third 
Gordian,  on  the  borders  of  Persia,  had  a 
title  or  inscription  written  in  Greek,  Latin, 
Persian,  Jewish,  and  Egyptian  letters.  In 
the  ease  of  the  title  set  over  the  cross  of 
Jesus,  the  Hebrew  (John  xix.  20 ;  compare 
Luke  xxiii.  38)  naturally  stood  first,  as  being 
the  vernacular.  It  is  also  in  agreement  with 
what  might  have  been  expected  from  the 
existence  in  Judea  of  the  Roman  dominion, 
that  the  tablet  bearing  the  charge  should 
have  a  Latin  name.  That  name,  titnltu, 
has  here  a  genuine  classical  sense,  such  as 
was  current  in  the  age  of  Augustus;  from 
which  the  term  afterward  deviated  more  and 
more  as  time  went  on,  till  at  last  it  came  to 
signify  a  title  of  honour,  and  in  the  plural 
to  denote  a  place  of  worship.  The  use  of 
the  term  titulw,  therefore,  is  an  argument 
that  the  Gospel  of  John  was  produced  aaas. 
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the  age  to  which  the  crucifixion  refers,  and 
under  circumstances  which  gave  the  writer 
opportunities  of  minute  and  exact  informa- 
tion. 

The  tablet  bearing  the  title  is  said  to  hare 
been  discovered  by  Helen,  the  mother  of 
Constantine,  and  by  her  conveyed  (A.D. 
825)  to  Rome,  where  it  was  preserved  in  the 
ehurch  of  the  Holy  Cross ;  and  at  length,  in 
1402,  to  have  been  anew  brought  to  light, 
being  found  in  the  vaulted  roof  of  the  same 
ehurch  while  it  was  undergoing  repairs. 
The  facts  were  asserted  by  an  inscription 
and  a  bull  of  Pope  Alexander  VI.  Without 
expressing  an  opinion  as  to  the  identity  of 
the  discovered  with  the  original  title,  or  en- 
tering into  the  consideration  of  some  verbal 
questions  connected  with  the  subject,  we  pre- 
sent to  the  reader  a  fac- simile  of  the  portion 
of  the  title,  such  as  it  was  seen  and  described 
by  Nicquetus  (Tit  u  I  tit  Sanettt  Crucit,  authore 
Honorato  Nicqueto,  16*95).  The  inscription 
corresponds  with  the  statement  of  John,  pre- 
senting traces  of  the  Hebrew  first,  then  the 
Greek,  and  then  the  Latin.  The  words,  con- 
formably to  ancient  custom  in  Judea,  are 


read  from  right  to  left  The  Hebrew  b  ne 
least,  the  Latin  the  most  distinct.  The  last 
presents  in  full  the  word  NAZABENU3, 
the  Nasarene  ('  of  Nazareth/  John  six.  10), 
with  two  letters,  apparently  B  and  E,  which 
with  X  would  make  REX  or  King ;  so  that, 
as  John  states,  the  title  thus  appears  to  have 
run — 'Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  King  of  the 
Jews,'  and  consequently  contained  the  scof- 
fing implication  that  Jeans  had  suffered 
death  for  high  treason  against  the  Romas 
sovereignty. 

The  mention  of  the  three  languages,  He- 
brew, Greek,  and  Latin,  is  in  the  esse  per- 
fectly natural ;  for  it  was  requisite  that  the 
accusation  should  be  legible  to  the  native 
population  and  to  the  Jews  of  die  disper- 
sion, as  well  as  the  proselytes,  speaking 
Greek  and  Latin,  that  had  come  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  in  order  to  celebrate  the 
solemnities  of  the  Passover;  and  well  do 
these  three  tongues  correspond  with  and 
symbolize  the  three  great  currents  of  civili- 
sation and  social  influence  which  were  then 
gathered  together  in  Jerusalem  as  a  great 
common  centre* 
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TITUS  was  a  fellow-labourer  with  Paul, 
of  Greek  parentage  (Gal.  ii.  I — 3),  and  con- 
verted by  the  apostle,  who  hence  calls  him 
his  own  son  (Tit  i.  4).  He  remained  un- 
circumcised  (Gal.  ii.  3). 

Of  the  details  of  his  history  little  is  known. 
Luke,  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  has  given 
no  account  of  him.  Paul  supplies  brief  no- 
tices of  Titus,  which,  though  fragmentary, 
are  valuable  because  incidental.  From  these 
we  learn  that  Titus  accompanied  Paul  in  his 
visit  from  Antioch  to  Jerusalem  (Gal.  ii.  1 — 
3).  Then  is  he  sent  by  Paul  from  Ephesus 
to  Corinth  (2  Cor.vii.  13,  14;  xii.  18).  The 
apostle,  having  been  disappointed  in  expect- 
ing to  find  at  Troas  Titus,  his  ' brother' 
(ii  13),  met  him  in  Macedonia  (vii.  5,  tee.), 
whence  he  again  sent  him  to  Corinth,  with 
his  Seoond  letter  to  the  ehurch  in  that  city 
(riii  0,  10—18,  28).     Continuing  to  work 


with  Paul,  Titus  is  left  by  him  in  the  island 
of  Crete  (Tit  i.  d),  was  with  him  in  Rome, 
whence  he  proceeded  to  Dalmatis  (8  Tim. 
iv.  10).  Paul  wrote  to  him  a  letter  while  he 
was  in  Crete,  in  which  he  requests  Titos  to 
come  to  him  at  Nicopolis  when  the  apostle 
should  send  to  him  Artemas  or  Tyehiens  (Tit 
iii.  12).  These  latter  facts  do  not  completely 
fall  in  with  the  known  events  of  Paul's  his- 
tory ;  but  as  our  acquaintance  with  that  his- 
tory, especially  in  its  concluding  portions, 
is  fragmentary  and  defective,  we  are  not  at 
liberty  to  determine  that  they  are  not  to  be 
received.  This  would  be  to  draw  a  positive 
conclusion  from  our  ignorance.  If  they  pre- 
sented an  obvious  contradiction  to  knows 
facts,  the  state  of  the  esse  would  be  far  dif- 
ferent As  it  is,  these  scattered  notices  could 
scarcely  have  been  fabricated,  sad  therefore 
they  possess  a  claim  on  our  credence.    In- 
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formation  is  not  to  be  rejected  because  in- 
complete.  Its  very  rarity  enhances  its  value. 
Tradition  makes  Titus  bishop  of  Crete,  in 
which  island  it  states  that  he  died. 

The  passages  referred  to  above  show  that 
Paul  held  Titus  in  high  esteem,  and  in  re- 
gard to  their  common  work  stood  with  him 
in  intimate  relations. 

Titus,  the  Epistle  of  Paul  to,  professes  to 
have  been  written  by  Paul,  a  servant  of  God 
and  an  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  Titus,  his 
own  son  after  the  common  faith  (i.  1 — 3), 
at  a  time  when  the  apostle  looked  for  the 
second  appearance  of  Christ  (ii.  13),  and 
before  the  time  that  he  had  determined  to 
pass  the  winter  at  Nicopolis  (iii.  12),  where, 
on  insufficient  grounds,  it  has  been  held  the 
letter  was  written.  From  the  Epistle  itself 
it  appears  that  Paul,  having  been  in  Crete 
and  found  there  much  disorder,  to  which  he 
could  not  himself  apply  a  remedy,  left  Titus 
there  in  order  to  finish  what  he  had  begun ; 
and  to  aid  him  in  this  arduous  office,  he 
wrote  to  his  fellow  -  labourer  this  Epistle, 
which,  besides  giving  directions  for  the  selec- 
tion and  appointment  of  church  officers,  con- 
tains specific  exhortations  to  Titus  himself, 
and  through  him  to  the  churches  in  the  is- 
land (i.  5),  bearing  immediately  on  their 
moral  wants,  dangers,  and  duties. 

That  the  object,  tone,  and  tendency  of  the 
composition  are  worthy  of  Paul,  and  such  as 
might  have  proceeded  from  his  pen,  cannot 
be  denied,  nor  ought  we  to  allow  the  impres- 
sion in  favour  of  its  authenticity  thence  de- 
rived to  be  rendered  faint,  still  less  to  be 
effaced,  by  our  want  of  materials  for  confi- 
dently setting  forth  the  outward  relations 
under  which  the  Epistle  came  into  exist- 
ence. 

Those  outward  relations  are  now  hidden 
in  perpetual  obscurity.  With  them,  conjec- 
ture has  been  more  busy  than  successful. 
Lardner  thinks  that  Paul,  in  his  third  mis- 
sionary journey,  visited  Crete  on  his  leav- 
ing Ephesus  for  Macedonia  (Acts  xix.  xx.). 
Paley,  proceeding  on  the  notion,  which  has 
no  ground  in  Scripture,  that  Paul  suffered 
two  imprisonments  in  Rome,  advances  the 
supposition  that  after  his  liberation  in  that 
capital,  the  apostle  took  Crete  on  his  way 
to  Asia.  Hug  assigns  the  time  when  Paul, 
in  his  second  tour,  passed  from  Corinth 
to  Ephesus,  fixing  on  Nicopolis,  between 
Antioch  and  Tarsus,  as  the  place  to  which 
Titus  was  to  come.  Credner,  thinking  that 
the  letter  bears  in  its  substance  tokens 
of  a  later  state  of  mind,  denies  that  it  was 
written  by  Paul  On  the  other  hand,  it 
nay  be  satisfactorily  maintained  that  the 
state  of  opinion,  and  especially  the  state  of 
morals  implied  in  it,  is  such  as  is  known 
to  have  anciently  prevailed  in  Crete.  See 
the  article. 

TOGARM AH,  the  third  son  of  Gomer, 
descendant  of  Japheth  (Gen.  x.  8).    '  They 


of  the  house  of  Togarmah'  (Ezek.  xxvii.  14; 
xxxviii.  0)  are  placed  in  Armenia. 

TOLA  (H.  a  worm),  son  of  Puah,  of  the 
tribe  of  Issachar,  judged  Israel,  between 
Abimelech  and  J  air,  during  twenty  -  three 
years,  and  was  buried  at  Shamer,  in  Epbraim, 
the  place  of  his  abode  (Judg.  x.  1 — 3). 

TOPAZ,  the  probably  correct  rendering 
of  the  Hebrew  pitdah,  in  Exodus  xxviii.  17. 
Job  xxviii.  19.    Ezek.  xxviii.  13. 

TOPHET  (H.  a  drum),  the  place  in  the 
▼ale  of  Hinnom,  on  the  south-east  of  Jeru- 
salem, where  children  were  offered  to  Mo- 
loch, and  drums  (hence  the  name)  were 
beaten  to  drown  the  cries  of  the  innocent 
sufferers  (2  Kings  xxiii.  10.  Jer.  vii.  81, 
32). 

TORTOISE,  the  rendering,  in  Lev.  xi.  29, 
of  the  Hebrew  tiahv,  the  meaning  of  which 
is  not  known,  on  which  account  Wellbeloved 
preserves  in  his  Translation  the  word  itself. 
TOWN  (T.  connected  with  dun,  '  a  hill ' 
or  'ascent'),  originally  a  fortified  dwelling- 
place,  is  a  word  which,  taken  in  the  general 
sense  of  a  residence  of  human  beings,  stands 
for  several  Hebrew  terms :  namely,  I.  Geer, 
from  a  root  signifying  '  to  surround,'  is  used 
of  the  first  city  on  record — that  built  by  Cain 
(Gen.  iv.  17).  II.  Kiryah,  of  similar  import 
(Numb.  xxi.  28.  Job  xxxix.  7).  III.  Bath, 
properly  •  daughter'  (Gen.  xxv.  20),  and 
denoting  suburbs  or  small  dependent  towns 
or  villages  (Josh.  xv.  45,  47).  IV.  Havoth 
(1  Kings  iv.  13),  'hamlets'  (Judg.  x.  4, 
marg. ;  comp.  Numb,  xxxii.  41).  V.  Hatiehr, 
'a  walled  town'  (Gen.  xxv.  16),  signifying 
an  enclosed  place,  hence  'court'  (Exod. 
xxvii.  9;  xxxv.  17).  VI.  Prahtohn,  from  a 
root  meaning  that  which  is  broad,  open,  un- 
confined,  and  hence  villages  or  unwalled 
towns  (Judg.  ▼.  7.  1  Sam.  vi.  18).  VII. 
Mettorah,  'a  fenced  city'  or  stronghold 
(2  Chron.  xi.  10 ;  xii.  4),  such  as  that  exhi- 
bited in  the  ensuing  views  of  Jerusalem, 
with  its  hills,  valleys,  and  walls. 

The  facts  here  presented  show  us  that 
human  abodes  in  Canaan  were  either  ham- 
lets, villages,  enclosed  towns,  with,  in  some 
cases,  their  dependencies,  or  strong  and  for- 
tified cities.  Towns  were  obviously  secure 
places  where  the  more  civilised  few  took  up 
their  abode,  and  developed  their  resources 
under  such  cover  as  locality  (on  eminences) 
and  enclosures  might  afford  them  against 
the  yet  barbarous  or  serai -barbarous  multi- 
tude. In  such  places  also  protection  was 
sought  against  invaders.  Originally  every 
town  was  an  enclosure,  if  not  a  fortification 
(Numbers  xxxii.  17).  Hence  places  where 
civilisation  is  known  to  have  flourished  in 
early  periods  were  strongholds,  or  protected 
by  strongholds,  as  Tyre  (Joshua  xix.  29. 
2  Sam.  xxiv.  7).  Hills  were  naturally  chosen 
as  sites.  Palestine  afforded  in  this  parti- 
cular peculiar  opportunities.  And  the  con- 
sequent strength  of  the  towns  of  the  Cana- 
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mites  must  hare  made  the  subjugation  of     laying  out  of  its  towns  little  is  known,  ex- 
the  country  by  Joshua  very  difficult    Of  the     cept  in  the  ease  of  JeraneJesn ;  sad  that 


place,  though  to  some  extent  defined  by  the 
nature  of  the  ground  on  which  it  stands, 
has  in  the  lapse  of  many  centuries  under- 
gone great  changes.  At  the  present  day, 
Oriental  towns  are  in  many  coses  spread 
over  a  wide  space  and  contain  large  open 
places,  such  as  gardens,  orchards,  &c.  Simi- 
lar in  their  ground-plan  were  Babylon  and 
Nineveh  of  old.  At  the  gates  of  a  city,  the 
chief  place  of  public  resort,  where  justice 
was  administered  and  public  meetings  held, 
were  unoccupied  spaces,  greater  or  less  in 
area  (Neh.  viii.  1,  16.  2  Chron.  xxxii.  6. 
2  Samuel  xxi.  12.  Job  xxix.  7.  Cant  iii.  2. 
Ezra  x.  9).  Here  were  the  general  markets 
(2  Kings  vii.  1).  Besides  those  at  the  gale, 
there  may  have  been  other  squares,  *  wide 
places'  oi  chief  streets  (Judg.  xix.  15,  17, 
20.  Oen.  xx.  2),  also  ordinary  streets  (Jer. 
xxxvii.  21.  Job  xviii.  17.  Isaiah  v.  25). 
Streets  in  Eastern  towns  now  are  very  nar- 
row ;  built  so,  it  is  said,  for  the  sake  of  the 
shelter  they  thus  afford  against  the  burning 
rays  of  the  sun.  If  we  may  judge  by  those 
of  Jerusalem,  the  Palestinian  streets  of  old 
were  by  no  means  wide.  The  streets  were 
for  the  most  part  without  pavement,  and 
probably  always  without  sewers,  so  that  they 
were  either  dusty  or  dirty  (Ps.  xviii.  42. 
2  Samuel  xxii.  43).  Streets  received  their 
names  from  some  peculiarity  (Acts  ix»  11), 
or  the  goods  made  or  sold  in  them  (Jer. 
xxxvii.  21 ).  The  modern  bazaars  are  streets 
filled  with  shops  or  booths,  in  each  of  which 
are  exposed  for  sale  wares  of  the  same  kind. 
Jerusalem,  as  not  itself  abounding  in  foun- 
tains, had  aqueducts  even  before  the  cap- 
tivity (Is.  vii.  8 ;  xxii.  9.  2  Kings  xx.  20. 
Joseph.  Antiq.  xviii.  3,  2.  J.W.  ii.  17,  9). 
Other  towns  were  for  the  most  part  supplied 


by  fountains  and  wells,  of  which  great  esn 
was  taken  (J.  W.  iii.  7, 13.  8ee  Cibtimi, 
Jericho,  Wateb). 

Palestine  and  its  towns  underwent  enlarge- 
ment and  improvement  under  the  Herods, 
when  a  considerable  Greek  population  ex- 
isted in  the  land,  giving  rise  to  theatres, 
amphitheatres,  gymnasia,  race-courses,  tem- 
ples, and  other  stately  buildings  (Joseph. 
Antiq.  xvL  5,  2;  xviii.  2,  1,  3 ;  xx.  9,  4). 
During  the  invasions,  wars,  and  other  causes 
of  change,  many  towns  must  in  earlier  pe- 
riods have  been  destroyed  (Josh.  vi.  24 ;  xl 
11),  founded  (Judg.  i.  26.  1  Kings  xvi.  24), 
restored,  enlarged,  strengthened,  or  beauti- 
fied ( Judges  xviii.  28.  1  Kings  xii.  25 ;  xv. 
17.  2  Chron.  viii.  5)  ;  and  in  the  Soman 
period,  Palestine,  in  the  number  and  beauty 
of  its  towns,  bore  a  comparison  with  die 
finest  portions  of  the  civilised  world;  so 
possible  is  it  for  outward  splendour  and 
national  decay  to  co-exist !  In  the  time  ^ 
Joshua,  Canaan  numbered  600  towns  of 
greater  or  less  dimensions.  In  the  days  of 
Joseph  us  (Life,  45),  Galilee  alone  contained 
204.  The  names  of  towns,  like  other  names 
(see  the  article),  were  significant;  though 
owing  to  the  different  races  that  inhabited 
Palestine,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  discover 
the  signification.  Such  as  contain  Baal  ia 
them  may  be  considered  as  of  Canaanits 
origin,  and  consequently  very  old.  When 
towns  of  the  same  name  existed,  they  were 
discriminated  by  the  name  of  the  tribe  or 
district  to  which  they  severally  belonged. 
In  the  time  of  the  Heiods,  many  old.  towns 
received  new  names  in  honour  of  distin- 
guished Romans,  as  Diospolis,  Neapoiis, 
8ebaste,  Cesarea,  Tiberias;  few  of  which, 
however,  put  an  end  to  the  old  name,  which 
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was  often  preserved  among  the  peasantry, 
and  in  many  eases  remains  to  the  present  day. 

The  population  of  the  towns  of  Palestine 
was  doubtless  great,  bnt  data  do  not  exist 
(comp.  Judg.  xx.  15)  for  a  determination 
of  their  respective  numbers.  Speaking  of 
the  '  hill  country '  which  extends  from  Hebron 
on  the  south  to  some  distance  north  of  Jeru- 
salem, Olin  (ii.  430)  remarks,  *  The  innu- 
merable remains  of  terraces  and  cisterns, 
and  the  ruins  of  large  towns  and  villages 
thickly  scattered  over  this  romantio  region, 
would  clearly  demonstrate,  even  if  both 
■acred  and  profane  history  were  silent  on 
the  subject,  that  it  has  been  densely  peopled 
and  highly  cultivated.'  In  periods  of  peace 
and  prosperity,  the  population  would  natu- 
rally be  scattered  over  the  surface  of  the 
land.  Accordingly,  the  number  of  the  towns 
do  not  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  amount 
of  population.  The  tyranny  under  which  in 
modern  times  Palestine  has  suffered,  com- 
pels its  inhabitants  to  live  in  masses,  and 
exhibits  the  country  to  us  as  it  was  in  its 
earlier  periods  of  insecurity  and  trouble.  A 
solitary  rural  cottage  is  now  rare.  Olin  saw 
but  one.  'The  people,'  he  says,  'congre- 
gate in  villages,  seated  usually  upon  some 
point  of  the  mountain  or  hill  that  overlooks 
the  valley  where  they  perform  their  daily 
labours.  There  are  no  barns  or  other  build- 
ings in  the  plains.  The  harvest  is  threshed 
upon  the  field  by  the  treading  of  oxen  or 
horses,  and  the  grain  carried  home  to  the 
village  or  to  the  market.' 

Our  acquaintance  with  modern  Palestine 
is  yet  imperfect  Travellers,  on  whose  nar- 
ratives we  have  had  to  depend,  mostly  pursue 
a  beaten  track,  and  pass  over  it  in  a  brief 
period.  Both  for  the  natural  history  and 
the  topography  of  the  land,  much  remains  to 
be  done,  which  can  be  accomplished  only  by 
a  long  residence  in  the  land  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  peasantry.  It  is  among  the 
native  Aramaean  population  that  the  old  tra- 
ditions, knowledge,  and  names  of  the  land 
are  to  be  learnt;  a  source  of  information 
which  was  almost  disregarded  till  Seetzen, 
Burckhardt,  and  Robinson  ('Biblical  Re- 
searches iu  Palestine,'  i.  371),  set  a  better 
example. 

The  subjoined  passage  from  Olin  (it  424), 
who  is  speaking  of  Galilee,  illustrates  the 
way  in  which  safety  of  old  was  sought  on 
lofty  spots : — 

1  We  were  nearly  an  hour  in  reaching  the 
base  of  the  isolated  mount,  which  we  passed 
to  the  right  through  a  deep  ravine,  that 
divides  it  from  another  lofty  hill  on  the  east, 
which  is  also  surmounted  with  what  appeared 
to  be  a  ruined  fortress.  We  passed  round 
the  acropolis  to  the  north  side,  where  we 
obtained  a  good  view  of  this  ancient  strong- 
hold. It  embraces  the  entire  summit  of  the 
mountain,  within  a  massive  wall,  which,  as 
well  as  several  towers  by  which  it  was  strength- 


ened, is  in  a  very  dilapidated  state.  A  little 
farther  west,  another  summit  is  occupied  by 
ruinous  bulwarks  and  towers.  The  large  vil- 
lage, called  from  the  castle,  Tibinin  or  Chi- 
binin,  lies  in  a  valley  between  these  two  for- 
tified hills.  East  of  the  principal  works  is 
another  elevation  surmounted  with  ruins,  and 
farther  in  the  same  direction,  beyond  the 
narrow  valley  we  had  just  traversed,  is  a 
fourth  summit,  the  one  I  have  already  re- 
ferred to  as  having  ruins  upon  its  top.  These 
four  summits  are  nearly  in  a  line,  extending 
not  much  less  than  two  miles  from  west  to 
east,  and  the  extensive  military  works  with 
which  they  arc  crowned  no  doubt  formed  a 
strong  and  important  fortress.' 

There  are  four  towns  in  Palestine  ac- 
counted by  the  modern  Jews  to  be  spe- 
cially holy — Jerusalem,  Hebron,  Tiberias, 
and  8afed:  Jerusalem,  as  having  been  the 
great  political  and  religious  metropolis  of 
their  nation ;  Hebron,  as  the  burying-place 
of  the  patriarchs  and  their  families;  and 
Tiberias  and  Safed,  chiefly  for  having  in 
later  times  been  the  chief  seats  of  their 
literary  institutions,  and  the  residence,  as  well 
as  the  place  of  sepulture,  of  the  most  learned 
and  honoured  of  their  rabbins.  The  tombs 
of  these  venerated  men,  situated  a  few  miles 
from  Safed,  are  much  frequented  by  the 
Jews  and  cherished  with  religious  respect. 
Safed  is  esteemed  the  holiest  of  the  holy 
places  by  its  residents,  among  whom  there 
is  said  to  exist  an  opinion  that  their  town 
is  to  be  the  metropolis  of  the  Messiah's 
empire. 

TOWERS  (L.  turrit),  in  Hebrew  migdal, 
the  name  applied  to  the  tower  of  Babel  (Gen. 
xi.  4 ;  comp.  Joshua  xv.  37 ;  xix.  38),  were 
common  among,  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine 
from  the  earliest  periods  ( Judg.  viii.  9,  17 ; 
ix.  46,  teq.),  as  strongholds  for  defence  in 
days  when  force  and  violence  prevailed.  Ac- 
cordingly, several  Hebrew  terms  denote  what 
in  a  general  way  our  translators  rendered 
'  tower.'  The  exact  discrimination  of  the 
several  meanings  can  scarcely  now  be  hoped 
for.  Mitzpeh  (Is.  xxi.  8.  2  Chron.  xx.  24) 
seems  to  denote  a  watch-tower.  In  Is.  i.  8 
(comp.  xxiv.  20),  a  word  rendered  'lodge* 
('in  a  garden')  calls  to  mind  the  practice 
of  erecting  a  building  in  gardens  and  or- 
chards for  the  preservation  of  the  property 
which  they  contained.  This  '  lodge '  is  the 
« tower'  of  the  Gospels— Matt  xxi.  33.  Mark 
xii.  1 ;  comp.  Luke  xiii.  4 ;  xiv.  28. 

Speaking  of  the  country  around  Hebron, 
Miss  Martineau  ('  Eastern  Life,'  iii.  59)  re- 
marks, '  In  almost  every  vineyard  was  a  tower, 
built  of  the  stones  which  lay  about ;  a  place 
for  the  watchmen  and  the  tools,  I  believe. 
And  here  we  were  already  among  those  na- 
tural commentaries  on  the  gospel  which  we 
henceforth  met  with  from  day  to  day.  Here 
before  us,  men  had  digged  a  wine-press  and 
built  a  tower.' 
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TOWN-CLERK,  in  the  original  (Acts  xiz. 
85),  is  grammateus,  or  *  writer.'  In  the  time 
of  the  Greek  independence  that  name  was 
given  to  the  person  who  had  care  of  the 
public  archives  in  a  city,  and  who,  in  the 
senate  and  assemblies  of  the  citizens,  wrote 
down  their  acts  and  determinations.  But 
after  the  Romans,  having  conquered  the 
Greek 8,  gave  to  their  towns  a  certain  muni- 
cipal government,  the  grammateus,  in  the 
Greek  cities  of  Asia,  was  the  highest  muni- 
cipal officer,  as  chosen  by  the  people.  That 
such  magistrates  had  great  authority,  appears 
from  the  fact,  that  on  inscriptions  the  year 
is  indicated  by  their  name,  which  is  also 
borne  by  coins  of  the  city  over  which  they 
presided. 

TRACHONITIS,  an  unfruitful  district  of 
Bash  an,  formod  of  the  two  mountain  ridges 
called  Trachoni,  in  north-eastern  Palestine, 
bordering  on  Anti-Lebanon  and  the  territory 
of  Damascus,  and  towards  the  south  extend- 
ing to  Gilead,  formed  a  part  of  the  tetrarchy 
of  Philip,  son  of  Herod  the  Great  It  is  now 
the  rugged  basalt  region  of  Ledsha  (Luke 
iii.  1). 

TRADITION  (L.  trans,  « over,*  and  do, 
4 1  give ')  is  the  rendering,  in  Matt.  xv.  2,  of 
a  Greek  term,  parado$U  ('  giving  from,'  that 
is,  giving  from  hand  to  hand,  or  from  mouth 
to  mouth),  which  in  1  Cor.  xi.  2,  is  trans- 
lated 'ordinances.'  Tradition  is,  therefore, 
the  transmission  of  something  from  one  to 
another;  in  the  case  before  us,  the  trans- 
mission of  a  fact  or  doctrine  from  one  man 
and  one  age  to  another.  The  channel  of 
communication,  left  undetermined  by  the 
etymology,  may  be  either  oral  (1  Cor.  xi.  2) 
or  written  (Gal.  i.  14),  though  tradition  is 
generally  used  of  doctrines  transmitted  ori- 
ginally by  word  of  mouth.  The  term  is 
applied,  I.  to  the  additions  made  by  the  Jew- 
ish doctors  to  the  Mosaic  laws  and  institu- 
tions, which  are  strongly  condemned  (Matt 
xv.  2 — 9;  compare  Joseph.  Antiq.  xiii.  10, 
0) ;  II.  probably  to  long-established  human 
errors  (Col.  ii.  8) ;  III.  to  the  precepts  and 
appointments  of  apostles  (1  Corinth,  xi  2. 
2  Thess.  ii.  1Q ;  iii.  6). 

The  scriptural  usage  of  the  word  makes 
it  clear  that  all  tradition  is  not  to  be  con- 
demned. There  was  at  the  first  a  tradition 
in  the  church  of  Christ,  which  its  members 
were  required  to  observe ;  and  this  tradition 
respected  at  least  two  things,  namely,  doc- 
trines and  institutions  (1  Cor.  xi.  23,  stg. ; 
xv.  3).  Thus  Paul  in  regard  to  the  resur- 
rection taught  what  he  had  learnt,  and  in 
regard  to  the  Lord's  Supper  transmitted 
what  he  had  received.  Com  p.  1  Tim.  i.  18. 
In  2  Tim.  ii.  2,  the  principle  of  tradition  is 
fully  uttered  when  Paul  says  to  his  son  in 
the  Lord,  'The  things  that  thou  hast  heard 
of  me  among  many  witnesses,  the  same  com- 
mit thou  to  faithful  men,  who  shall  be  able 
to  teach  others  also/    Indeed,  generally,  the 


first  publication  of  the  gospel  was  of  a  nstart 
to  give  rise  to  tradition,  and  make  it  the 
chief,  if  not  nearly  the  exclusive  vehicle  far 
the  transmission  of  the  seeds  of  divine  truth. 
It  was  solely  by  word  of  month  that  Jesns 
taught  It  was  solely  to  the  mind  of  man, 
under  Divine  Providence,  that  he  entrusted 
*  the  words  of  this  life.*  By  the  same  instra- 
ment,  under  attestations  from  eye-witnesses, 
did  the  apostles,  agreeably  with  the  command 
of  their  Divine  Master  (Matt,  xxviii.  19, 20), 
begin,  after  his  ascension,  that  grand  mis- 
sionary enterprise  which  is  to  end  in  the  sal- 
vation of  the  world  (Acts  L  21,  s*q. ;  ii.  14, 
#to. ;  iii.  12,  sso.). 

How  long  this  period  of  tradition  lasted 
in  the  church  it  is  not  easy  to  determine, 
because  no  criterion  has  been  agreed  on 
which  may  mark  the  line  that  divides  tradi- 
tion from  the  written  word.  If  on  the  one 
side  the  earliest  Epistle  may  be  regarded  as 
the  limit,  on  the  other,  we  can  scarcely  allow 
that  tradition  finished  its  task  till  the'  death 
of  the  last  of  the  apostles.  From  the  death 
of  Jesus  till  the  decree  of  the  church  at  Je- 
rusalem, perhaps  the  first  Christian  docu- 
ment (Acts  xv.  23),  and  the  earlier  Epistles 
of  Paul,  a  period  of  rather  more  than  twenty 
years,  tradition  alone  prevailed.  Then  came 
a  mixed  period — tradition  and  writing  exist- 
ing side  by  side  as  common  witnesses  and 
mutual  help-fellows.  This  mixed  period,  co- 
vering another  space  of  about  twenty  years, 
saw  the  production  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
New  Testament,  namely,  the  rest  of  Paul's 
Epistles,  those  of  Peter,  and  the  three  synop- 
tical Gospels.  Thence  to  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury is  a  second  mixed  period,  in  which  was 
produced  the  Gospel  of  John.  Thus  within 
about  seventy  years  from  the  death  of  Christ, 
tradition  passed  into  the  written  and  ever- 
lasting word.  Not  yet,  however,  had  tradi- 
tion accomplished  its  whole  task ;  for  the 
canon  had  for  the  most  part  to  be  formed, 
which  from  the  death  of  John  came  gradu- 
ally into  existence  under  the  evidence  of 
faithful  men  and  whole  communities  of  be- 
lievers, who,  or  whose  fathers,  had  received 
its  contents  from  their  several  authors. 

That  the  whole  of  what  Jesus  said  and 
did  was  written  down,  there  are  many  evi- 
dences to  disprove,  besides  the  testimony  of 
John,  if  the  last  chapter  of  his  Gospel  is 
from  his  pen  (xxi.  25).  But  it  is  equally 
certain  that  these  are  lost  pearls.  A  compa- 
rison of  what  is  offered  as  ecclesiastical  tra- 
ditions with  what  is  found  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, shows  that  if  the  latter  is  of  Christ,  the 
former  came  from  some  other  source. 

The  genuine  tradition  of  the  Christian 
church  offers  itself  to  onr  acceptance  in  a 
most  trustworthy  guise.  The  truth  of  this 
remark  comes  forth  of  itself  from  the  outline 
of  its  history  which  we  have  given  above. 
Naturally  was  the  tradition  preserved.  Natu- 
rally did  the  Christian  documents  arise  oat 
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of  the  peculiar  condition  of  the  church  and 
circumstances  of  the  writers.  A  tradition 
of  twenty  years  might,  for  all  great  practical 
purposes,  preserve  itself  in  purity.  When, 
in  tiie  next  twenty  years,  writing  was  placed 
by  the  side  of  tradition,  the  one  would  cor- 
rect the  other,  and  the  result  be  a  higher 
kind  of  testimony  than  each  could  have  ex- 
clusively borne  (Luke  i.  1—4).  And  the  final 
voice  of  the  church,  given  by  the  affixing  of 
its  seal  to  the  canon,  closes  and  attests  the 
formation  of  a  body  of  written  evidence, 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  other  known 
in  the  whole  of  literary  history.  See  the  ar- 
ticles Canon,  Epistles,  Gospel. 

The  defenders  of  Jewish  tradition  trace 
back  its  elements  to  the  earliest  periods  of 
their  national  history.  Besides  the  written 
law,  according  to  their  statement,  there  al- 
ways was  oral  instruction,  which  passed  from 
father  to  son,  was  specially  in  the  custody  of 
the  priesthood,  and,  accumulating  from  age 
to  age,  was  at  length  consigned  to  writing. 
The  admission  of  the  existence  of  some  sort 
and  degree  of  tradition  in  the  early  Jewish 
church,  is  not  the  admission  of  its  trust- 
worthiness.  And  until  we  know  as  a  fact 
what  is  now  only  advanced  as  a  probability, 
we  cannot  pronounce  an  opinion  either  in 
favour  or  disfavour  of  the  substance  of  the 
alleged  tradition ;  only  we  may  remark  that 
doctrines  or  facts  which,  in  their  passage 
down  through  many  centuries,  have  no  other 
vehicle  than  the  changeful  one  of  oral  com- 
munication, must,  if  small  and  simple  at  the 
first,  become  in  the  course  of  time  so  ample 
and  so  degenerate  as  to  lose  nearly  the  whole 
of  their  value.  In  the  transmission,  a  learned 
body  or  sacerdotal  caste  would  afford  no  gua- 
rantee of  purity,  especially  if  their  interests 
could  be  promoted  by  the  character  of  the 
tradition  which  they  transmitted;  and  the 
only  security  against  corruption  that  could 
exist,  would  be  the  light  of  day  and  the  force 
of  public  opinion.  But  in  Judaism  the  sanc- 
tuary was  closed  to  the  people,  who  could 
exert  no  influence  over  a  deposit  which  was 
held  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  priests. 
The  written  word  would,  indeed,  have  some 
restraint  on  the  undue  growth  of  tradition; 
but  it  happened  that  the  Sacred  Scriptures 
became  an  almost  sealed  book  for  the  people 
at  large  at  the  very  time  when  tradition  be- 
gan to  make  head.  While  in  captivity  in  Baby- 
lon, the  people  lost  the  power  to  read  the 
Scriptures  in  their  original  tongue.  A  trans- 
lation became  necessary.  This  translation 
at  the  first  was  made  by  word  of  mouth,  as 
the  reader  recited  the  Scriptures  in  the  pub- 
lic assembly.  The  ignorance  which  made  a 
translation  necessary,  rendered  exposition 
and  explanations  desirable.  These  were 
given  vivd  voet  in  the  congregation.  Hence 
ordinary  human  elements  were  mixed  with 
Biblical  instructions,  and  that  with  almost  no 
power  of  check  or  correction  from  the  popu- 


lar mind ;  so  that  new  and  corrupt  forms  of 
opinion  were  readily  introduced,  accompa- 
nied with  the  sanction  of  divine  truth.  In 
course  of  time,  these  Chaldaic  interpreta- 
tions were  written  down.  Two  learned  Jews, 
Onkelos  and  Jonathan,  formed  them  into  a 
body  to  which  was  given  the  name  of  Tar- 
gums,  and  which,  besides  the  Aramaic  trans- 
lation of  the  sacred  text,  contain  remarks, 
glosses,  and  explanations,  transmitted  from 
mouth  to  mouth,  and  taken  down  from  the 
lips  of  public  teachers.  To  this  expository 
collection  was  given  the  name  Midrtuh,  from 
a  Hebrew  term  originally  signifying  '  to  seek' 
or  '  investigate/  but  here,  '  to  expound '  or 
'set  forth,'  that  is,  divine  truth,  which  it 
was  held  could  be  found  only  in  the  sacred 
books. 

Those  who  were  engaged  in  these  exposi- 
tions bore  the  appellation  of  Midraahites,  a 
kind  of  learned  class,  consisting  of  pupils 
and  teachers,  among  whom  instruction  was 
given  chiefly  by  questions  and  answers  (Luke 
ii.  46),  and  with  whom  the  natural  quest  of 
novelty,  operating  in  connection  with  a  fixed 
and  limited  circle  of  ideas,  led  to  the  utter- 
ance and  prevalence  of  opinions  forced  and 
unnatural,  if  not  absurd,  and  to  refiuements, 
hair-splitting  subtleties,  and  moral  casuistry, 
which  overlaid  and  sometimes  destroyed  the 
divine  law,  even  while  affecting  to  do  it  ho- 
nour (Matt  xv.  3).  Traces  of  these  corrup- 
tions are  still  found  in  the  Mishna,  or  that 
portion  of  the  Talmud  in  which  are  pre- 
served the  traditions  of  the  ancient  Midraah- 
ites. The  Talmud,  or  oral  instruction,  is  the 
great  national  collection  of  Jewish  tradition. 
It  consists  of  two  portions — the  Mithna,  or 
text,  and  the  Gemara,  or  explanation.  It  is 
not  easy  to  define  the  period  to  which  the 
statements  of  the  Talmud  may  with  safety 
be  referred.  The  Mishna,  as  we  now  possess 
it,  was  formed,  about  219  A.  D.,  by  Jehuda 
the  holy.  It  treats  in  six  classes,  which  con- 
sist of  some  sixty  pieces,  of,  I.  Prayers  and 
blessings,  agriculture,  sacerdotal  qualities; 
II.  The  sabbath,  festivals,  temple-dues ;  III. 
Marriage  laws  and  vows ;  IV.  Duties,  crimi- 
nal procedure,  morals,  and  the  authority  of 
the  law;  V.  The  temple  sacrifices  and  priestly 
rights;  and  VL  Glean  and  unclean.  The 
Gemara  is  said  to  extend  down  to  the  fifth 
century  of  our  era.  In  the  expositions  which 
it  offers  are  incorporated  Hebrew  fragments, 
such  as  narratives,  poems,  mystical  explana- 
tions of  the  powers  of  letters,  &c.  There  are 
two  Gemaras — the  Palestinian,  or  Jerusalem, 
and  the  Babylonian. 

Among  the  Midraahites  was  formed  a  spe- 
cial class,  designated  Kabbalists.  The  ear- 
liest Kabbala — that  is,  revealed  mysteries — 
was  a  collection  of  spiritual  explanations, 
which  by  degrees  some  of  the  Midrashites 
drew  from  the  doctrines  of  the  Chaldee,  Per- 
sian, Greek,  and  especially  the  new  Platonic 
philosophy,  and  ascribed  to  the  sacred  books 
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M  an  inner  and  secret  sense.  From  the  Per- 
sian philosophy  (iee  Philosophy)  they  took 
the  notion  of  great  periodic  changes,  distin- 
guishing the  old  and  the  new  age  as  •  the 
world  that  now  is/  and  *  that  which  is  to 
come'  {olam  ha$eh  and  dam  habah).    The 
former  was  the  times  of  the  Old  Testament ; 
the  latter,  the  times  of  the  Messiah.    This 
Messianic  period   the    Kabbala  found  set 
forth  in  the  laws,  histories,  usages,  and  per* 
tons  of  the  sacred  writings ;  and  it  was  its 
special  business  to  discover  the  spiritual 
features  of  the  future  world  in  the  outer  and 
verbal  import  of  the  Old  Testament   As  the 
Kabbalists  professed,  under  Divine  guidance, 
to  deal  with  the  hidden  sense  of  the  Divine 
Word,  so  they  had  full  scope  for  the  indul- 
gence of  a  prolifio  imagination,  which  of 
necessity  tended  to  abuse.    In  the  lapse  of 
ages  this  abuse  went  on  growing,  until  the 
professors  of  Kabbslistic  skill  laid  claim  to 
en  acquaintance  with  occult  powers  in  nature 
and  natural  bodies,  by  which  they  could 
transmute  the  baser  into  the  precious  mo- 
rals, and  exert  an  irresistible  control  over 
health  and  sickness,  life  and  death,  nay, 
over  good  and  bad  spirits.    In  earlier  times 
their  skill  of  mind  was  employed  in  specula- 
tions on  the  Divine  Essence,  in  which  they 
constructed  a  species  of  philosophy  which, 
fantastic  as  it  seems  in  some  of  its  features, 
is  scarcely  less  rash  and  groundless  than 
what  sometimes  passes  as  the  sober  thoughts 
of  Christian  divines  touching  the  attributes 
of  God.    Borrowing  from  the  Pythagorean 
school  the  practice  of  dissertating  on  pow- 
ers attributed  to  certain  numbers,  they  in- 
dulged themselves  in  speculations  in  which 
fancy  furnished  the  text  and  the  love  of  no- 
velty gave  the  comment 

The  Kabbala  comprises  three  elements,  I. 
the  symbolical ;  II.  the  dogmatic ;  III.  the 
speculative  or  metaphysical*  The  symboli- 
cal furnishes  the  means  of  finding  in  Scrip- 
ture an  inner  or  mystic  sense,  different  from 
the  literal.  It  works  by  three  operations : 
I,  themoura;  2,  geometria;  3,  notarikon. 
Themoura  (change,  permutation)  consists 
in  the  arbitrary  transposition  of  the  letters 
of  a  word ;  or  in  the  substitution  of  others, 
eo  as  to  form  a  new  term.  Sheshach  (Jer. 
xxv.  26),  the  name  of  an  unknown  place,  is 
converted  into  Babel  by  a  process  which  con- 
sists generally  in  substituting  the  last  letter 
of  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  T,  for  the  first,  A; 
the  last  but  one,  Sh,  for  the  second,  B ;  and 
eo  forth;  and  vice  vend.  Geometria  gives 
exclusive  attention  to  the  numerical  value  of 
letters,  and  substitutes  one  word  for  another. 
Thus  Mashiah  (Messiah)  consists  in  He- 
brew of  letters  making  in  all  308.  The 
same  is  the  case  with  Mahshah,  serpent ; 
whence  it  is  concluded  that  the  Messiah  will 
overcome  or  replace  the  serpent  Notarikon 
unites  the  initial  or  final  letters  of  several 
words,  or  considers  the  letters  of  a  single 


word  as  so  many  words  of  which,  they  se- 
verally form  the  commencement.     Thus  the 
three  letters  of  the  word  Adam  form  the 
initials  of  the  three  words  Adam,  David, 
Messiah;  which  shows  that  by  metempsy- 
chosis Adam  re-appeared  is  the  persons  of 
David   and  the   Messiah,      The    dogmatie 
Kabbala  treats  of  angels  and  demons,  and 
their  different  classes;  of  the  several  divi- 
sions or  mansions  of  paradise  and  hell ;  of 
the  transmigration  of  souls,  and  other  mys- 
teries.   The  visions  of  Esekiel  furnished 
scope  for  this  kind  of  mythological  trifling. 
There  God  is  exhibited  as  seated  on  a  throne 
environed  by  winged  animals   (L  4,  see.), 
whose  figures  bear  a  resemblance  to  others 
found  on  the  ruins  of  Persepolis.     These 
probably  are  symbolical  representations  con- 
nected with  local  beliefs.     The  Kabbalists 
call  Ezekiel's  vision   Mercava,    or   chariot, 
and  find  in  it  the  court  of  the  celestial  King, 
the  throne  of  God  surrounded  by  angels; 
with  which  they  have  conuected  their  doc- 
trine of  good  and  bad  spirits.     The  stars, 
the  different  kingdoms  of  nature ;  the  ele- 
ments, men,  the  virtues   and  passions  of 
men,  are  all  under  the  influence  of  angels. 
The  lower  world  itself  is  filled  with  material 
genii,  of  both  sexes,  who  hold  a  middle  posi- 
tion between  men  and  angels.     The  good 
angels  are  under  the  command  of  Metatron 
(from   the  Greek  meia  thronon,    'near  the 
throne*),  who  is  also   called  Sarhappanm, 
*  angel  of  the  divine  countenance.*  The  devils 
are  under  the  sway  of  Samael,  that  is  Satan 
and  the  angel  of  death.    Besides  the  trans- 
migration of  souls  partially  received  by  them, 
the  Kabbalists  have  another  mystery,  Ibbour, 
« impregnation/   that  is,  the  union   of  two 
souls  in  one  body,  wrought  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  succour  and  strength.     Some  of 
their  more  imaginative  fables  call  to  mind 
passages  in  Dante  and  Milton.     The  specu- 
lative Kabbala  had  for  its  aim  the  bringing 
into  harmony  monotheism  and  the  act  of  crea- 
tion with  the  fundamental  principle  of  ancient 
philosophy,  Ex  nihilo  nihil  JU  ;  *  From  no- 
thing, nothing  is  made.'    All  that  exists  is 
derived  from  God,  the  eternal  source  of  light 
God   is  known  only  by  his  manifestations; 
God  not  manifested,  is  a  mere  abstraction. 
This  God  is  from  all  eternity.    Hence  he 
is  called  *  the  ancient  of  days/  <  the  hidden 
of  the  hidden/  also  *  nothing ;'  and  thus  the 
world  as  created  by  him  came  from  nothing. 
This  nothing,  whence  came  all  things,  is 
unity  indivisible   and  infinite,  or  En-sopk, 
the  cause  of  causes.    The  primal  light  of 
God-nothing  filled  all  space ;  it  is  spaee  itself; 
every  thing  virtually  was  in  it;  but  to  mani- 
fest itself  it  must  create,  that  is,  unfold  itself 
by  emanation.    It  therefore  withdrew  within 
itself  in  order  to  cause  a  void,  which  after- 
wards it  gradually  filled  by  light  which  varied 
in  brilliancy,  and  as  it  receded  from  the 
centre,  became  more  and  more  imperfect 
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The  En-soph  originally  manifested  itself  by 
putting  forth  a  first  principle,  the  prototype 
of  creation,  or  Macrocosm,  which  is  termed 
the  Son  of  God,  or  the  primitive  man,  Adam 
Kadmon.  This  is  the  human  figure  which 
in  the  vision  of  Ezekiel  soars  above  the 
animals  (i.  26,  27).  From  Adam  Kadmon 
emanated  the  creation  in  four  degrees  or 
worlds,  the  first  of  which  represents  the 
operating  qualities  of  Adam  Kadmon,  that 
is,  powers  or  intelligences  proceeding  from 
him,  and  forming  at  once  his  essential  qua- 
lities and  the  instruments  with  which  he 
works.  These  qualities  are  in  number  ten, 
and  form  the  Sephiroth,  composed  of  two 
sacred  numbers — three  and  seven.  The  three 
first  Sephiroth  are  intellectual,  the  seven 
others  are  only  attributes.  This  is  the  order 
in  which  they  emanate  one  from  the  other : 
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Their  names  are,  I.  Kether,  crown;  II, 
Hocmah,  wisdom;  III.  Binah,  intelligence; 
IV.  Hesed,  grace;  V.  Gepourah,  strength; 
VI.  Tiphereth,  beauty ;  VII.  Nesach,  triumph ; 
VIII.  Hod,  glory  or  majesty;  DL  Yesod, 
foundation;  X.  Malcouth,  kingdom.  Here  we 
find  the  *  Powers '  of  Philo  and  the  JEons  of 
the  Gnostios.  • 

This  primary  world  put  forth  Beriak,  ora- 
tion ;  that  is,  the  beginning  of  creation.  The 
substances  of  this  second  world  are  all 
spiritual;  but  not  having  emanated  imme- 
diately from  En-soph,  they  are  inferior  to 
Sephiroth.  From  them,  however,  comes  Yt- 
sirah,  formation,  the  world ;  which  contains 
angels,  incorporeal  beings  surrounded  by 
a* luminous  medium ;  also  Asiah,  fabrication ; 
the  last  emanation,  containing  bodies  subject 
to  continual  variations,  which  are  born  and 
perish,  rise  and  fall.  To  this  belongs  all 
that  is  of  a  material  nature.  This  lowest 
world  is  the  seat  of  evil. 

Man  by  his  nature  partakes  of  the  three 
created  worlds,  and  is  on  that  account 
termed  Microcosm,  Olam  Katan,  or  little 
universe ;  for  all  that  Adam  Kadmon,  or  Mo- 
(gresi  universe),  contains  virtually. 


man  contains  really.  By  his  living  principle 
man  belongs  to  the  world  Asian;  by  the 
soul  or  breath,  to  the  world  Yezirah;  and 
by  the  intellectual  principle  or  mind,  to  the 
world  Beriah ;  the  last  is  a  portion  of  the 
divinity,  and  as  such  pre-existent  Man, 
then,  is  composed  of  two  principles — a  good 
and  a  bad  one.  It  is  his  duty  to  give  to  the 
former  dominion  over  the  latter  After  death 
he  is  rewarded  according  to  his  works ;  for 
the  mind,  Neshamah,  is  immortal. 

These  pretended  explanations  increase  the 
difficulties  they  are  intended  to  remove,  and 
only  serve  to  exemplify  the  folly  of  attempt* 
ing  to  dive  into  the  Divine  Essence.  The 
transition  from  mind  to  matter,  from  abso- 
lute good  to  evil,  remains  enveloped  in  an 
impenetrable  veil.  At  least,  in  its  results, 
the  system  wholly  departs  from  the  Mosaic 
doctrine  and  ends  in  pantheistic  mists.  In- 
stead of  God  creating  all  things  by  his  will, 
we  find  a  system  of  unintelligible  emana- 
tions proceeding  by  some  directing  fate  from 
we  know  not  what  deified  nature. 

TRANSFIGURATION,  THE,  is  an  Im- 
portant event  in  the  history  of  our  Lord, 
which  is  clearly  related  by  three  evangelists 
(Matt  xvii.  2,  sea.  Mark  ix.  2,  stq.  Luke  ix. 
28,  s$q. ).  Matthew  and  Mark  agree  in  stating 
that  Jesus,  taking  with  him  Peter,  James, 
and  John,  withdrew  up  into  a  high  moun- 
tain, where  he  was  transfigured;  when,  ac- 
cording to  the  latter,  his  raiment  became 
white  as  snow,  and  according  to  the  former, 
besides  this,  his  face  did  shine  as  the  sun. 
Luke,  not  using  the  term  'transfigure,' 
states  that  while  Jesus  was  on  the  mount  in 
prayer,  the  appearance  of  his  countenance 
became  different,  and  his  raiment  was  white 
like  lightning.  Whence  it  appears  that  our 
Lord  underwent  externaliy  a  change  which 
made  his  face  and  his  raiment  assume  an 
unwonted  brilliancy — a  brilliancy  which  is 
represented  by  that  of  lightning  and  that  of 
the  sun.  These  facts  are  in  general  well 
represented  by  the  term  *  transfigured/  which 
in  the  original  strictly  signifies  a  change  of 
form,  but  is  also  used  of  an  internal  change, 
as  in  the  '  transformed'  of  Rom.  xii.  2,  and 
the  *  changed '  of  2  Cor.  iii.  18.  The  exist- 
ence of  the  word  in  these  two  passages, 
showing  on  the  part  of  Paul  a  reference  to 
the  transfiguration,  proves  that  the  event  was 
known  and  recognised  in  the  primitive  church. 
An  express  allusion  also  is  made  to  it  in  an 
Epistle  whose  authenticity  has  been  ques- 
tioned (2  Pet  i.  17,  18),  but  whose  date 
cannot  be  placed  long  after  the  apostolio 
ege. 

The  event  whose  existence  and  nature  are 
thus  made  clear,  had  doubtless  a  significant 
import  Peter  speaks  of  then  beholding  the 
majesty  of  Jesus,  as  well  as  hearing  the 
Divine  attestation  as  recorded  in  the  Gospels, 
'  This  is  my  beloved  8on,  in  whom  I  am 
well  pleased ;  hear  ye  him.'    On  the  ooca- 
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•ion,  there  were  present  forma  which  were 
in  some  way  known  to  be  those  of  Moses 
and  Elijah.  Of  these  two  emblems  of  the 
old  and  vanishing  dispensation,  Moses  re- 
presented the  Law,  and  Elijah  the  Prophets. 
They  are  seen  in  friendly  converse  with 
Jesus.  Thus  is  there  intimated  that  the 
Law,  the  Prophets,  and  the  Gospel,  are  three 
ministering  spirits  sent  forth  of  God  on  the 
•ame  benign  errand,  namely,  to  instruct, 
reconcile  and  save  the  world.  The  whole 
transaction,  in  harmony  with  the  Eastern 
method  of  teaching  by  actions  and  symbols, 
seems  to  be  a  striking  and  impressive  lesson 
given  to  the  three  chief  apostles,  designed 
and  specially  fitted  to  transform  their  minds, 
by  divesting  them  of  their  Jewish  notions, 
and  making  them  aware  of  the  spiritual  aims 
and  tendencies  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom; 
and,  as  subsidiary  to  this  purpose,  to  ex- 
hibit Moses  and  Ely  ah  as  in  accordance 
with  Jesus,  and  Jesus  himself  as  the  object 
of  God's  special  approbation.  Such  an 
event  is  in  spirit  and  result  entirely  con- 
gruent with  Christianity,  whose  chief  aim  is 
the  renewing  of  the  soul  of  man  (Col.  iii.  10. 
2  Cor.  iv.  16.  Bom.  xii.  2.  Tit  iii.  5.  John 
iii.  5).  This  renewal  is  by  the  transfigura- 
tion strikingly  and  solemnly  presented  in 
Jesus,  who  thus  stands  at  the  head  of  his 
church,  a  grand  symbol  of  the  one  needful 
change.  The  Transfiguration  holds  the  mid- 
dle place  between  the  Temptation  and  the 
Resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ,  being  one  of 
the  three  great  events  which  in  a  marked 
manner  illustrate  the  development  of  the 
gospel  on  earth,  and  the  disclosure  of  *  the 
majesty'  of  its  divine  promulgator.  See 
Tabob. 

TBAVAIL,  in  the  French  travailUr,  'to 
labour '  travaux,  *  labours,'  is  in  Eccl.  iv.  0. 
Is.  liii.  11,  the  rendering  of  a  Hebrew  term 
which  signifies  and  is  translated  'labour' 
(Pa.  xc.  10);  also,  especially  as  labour  in 
hot  climes  is  oppressive  and  exhausting, 
'trouble'  (Job  v.  7)  and  'sorrow'  (Psalm 
lv.  10). 

The  word  '  travail '  brings  to  our  mind  a 
remarkable  instance  of  narrowness,  the  re- 
sult of  prevalent  misconceptions  as  to  the 
laws  of  scriptural  exegesis.  The  instance  is 
furnished  in  a  pamphlet  published  (1848) 
by  Dr.  J.  Y.  Simpson,  Professor  of  Widwifery 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  who  thus 
states  the  fact  to  which  we  refer:  'Not  a 
few  medical  men  have  refused  to  relieve 
their  patients  from  the  agonies  of  childbirth, 
on  the  allegation  that  they  believed  that  their 
employment  of  suitable  anaesthetic  means 
(as  chloroform)  for  such  a  purpose,  would 
be  unsoriptural  and  irreligious.'  The  belief 
is  based  on  words  found  in  what  is  termed 
'the  primeval  curse'  (Gen.  iii.  14,  «*?.), 
'  In  sorrow  shalt  thou  bring  forth  children.' 
The  author  replies, '  If  it  is  sinful  to  try  to 
eountcract  the  effects  of  this  part  of  it  (the 


curse),  referring  to  child-bearing  women,  it 
is  sinful  to  try  to  counteract  the  other  parts 
of  it,  regarding  the  state  of  the  ground  and 
the  judgment  upon  man;'  also  that  the 
word  rendered  'sorrow'  means  labour  or 
muscular  exertion,  adding,  that  owing  to  our 
erect  form,  &c.,  'the  great  characteristic  of 
human  parturition  is  the  rastly  greater 
amount  of  muscular  effort,  toil,  or  labour, 
required  for  its  accomplishment.  The  state 
of  anaesthesia  (insensibility  produced  by 
chloroform)  does  not  withdraw  or  abolish 
that  muscular  effort,  but  it  removes  the  phy- 
sical pain.  It  leaves  the  labour  itself  entire.' 
The  latter  part  of  the  answer  is  almost  as 
weak  as  the  objection  itself,  proceeding  as  it 
does  on  the  assumption  that  the  labour 
nnder  and  apart  from  chloroform  is  the 
same  thing.  Doubtless,  the  writer  in  the 
Book  of  Genesis  intended  to  refer  the  pains 
of  parturition  to  God's  curse  pronounced  in 
consequence  of  Eve's  sin.  His  opinion  is 
venerable  for  its  antiquity,  whatever  may  be 
thought  of  its  perpetual  obligation.  Great 
evils  have  resulted  from  confounding  two 
distinct  and  separate  things — I.  what  the 
scriptural  writers  meant  to  say ;  II.  what  to 
us  is  the  import  of  that  which  they  do  assert. 
Making  their  opinions  obligatory  on  all  ge- 
nerations, and  yet  finding  those  opinions  in 
contradiction  to  their  own,  interpreters  have 
done  all  manner  of  violence  to  the  Bible,  in 
order  to  force  their  own  views  on  its  authors, 
nnder  the  pretext  of  yielding  to  the  autho- 
rity and  following  the  guidance  of  Scripture, 
In  truth,  its  forms  of  opinion  were  intended 
to  be,  not  everlasting  cramps  for  the  human 
intellect,  but  living  impulses  to  a  particular 
age,  which  expanding  and  growing  in  virtue 
thereof,  would  in  part  be  prepared  itself 
and  still  more  would  prepare  succeeding 
generations,  for  new  conceptions,  higher 
ranges  of  thought,  and  nobler  views  of  duty, 
so  as  to  make  the  Bible  both  the  cause  and 
the  guarantee  of  perpetual  progress. 

TREES  in  Palestine  were  of  old  far  more 
abundant  than  they  are  now,  when  the  land 
wears  a  bare  appearance  from  want  of  wood. 
In  the  period  of  Hebrew  prosperity,  the  coun- 
try was  adorned  with  the  tall  and  graceful 
cypress,  the  palm  with  its  branching  head, 
the  outspreading  fig,  the  bushy  white  mul- 
berry, the  handsome  terebinth,  the  long-lived 
cedar,  various  species  of  oak,  with  other  trees; 
to  say  nothing  of  many  shrubs  and  plants. 

In  EcclesiasticuB  xxiv.  13,  seq,  is  an  enu- 
meration of  many  Palestinian  trees,  to  each  of 
which  in  turn  Wisdom  compares  herself: — 
1 1  wss  exalted  like  a  cedar  in  Li  ban  us,  and 
as  a  cyprus-tree  upon  the  mountains  of  Her- 
mon.  I  was  exalted  like  a  palm-tree  in  En- 
gaddi,  and  as  a  rose-plant  in  Jericho,  as  a 
fair  olive-tree  in  a  pleasant  field,  and  grew 
up  as  a  plane-tree  by  the  water.  As  the  tur- 
pentine-tree I  stretched  out  my  branches, 
and  my  branches  are  the  branches  of  honour 
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and  grace.  As  the  vine  brought  I  forth  plea- 
sant savour,  and  my  flowers  are  the  fruit  of 
honour  and  riches/  Some,  perhaps  many, 
trees  not  mentioned,  or  at  least  not  recog- 
nised in  the  Bible,  originally  adorned  the 
surface  of  Palestine.  Of  these  we  may  men- 
tion the  walnut-tree,  which  was  seen  by 
Olin  (ii.  418)  near  Safed,  in  Galilee.  Early 
in  May,  according  to  Kitto  ('Palestine,'  250), 
'  large  walnut-trees  may  be  seen  bending  to 
the  ground  under  their  loads  of  fruit     The 


walnut-tree  sometimes  joins  with  the  oak  to 
overshadow  the  streams  beyond  Jordan.'  We 
also  cite  these  words  from  Robinson:  'We 
stopped  for  lunch  a  few  rods  short  of  the 
village  (Jufha),  under  a  large  walnut-tree, 
like  the  English  walnut,  the  first  we  had 
seen.  It  was  growing  within  the  precincts 
of  an  ancient  church.  Under  the  tree,  a 
small  enclosure  contains  an  altar  on  which 
mass  is  still  sometimes  celebrated '  (iii. 
78). 


O.  A  young 


'  It  was  truly  a  delight  to  think  that,  be- 
sides the  palm,  and  the  oleander,  and  the 
prickly  pear,  he  (Jesus)  knew  as  well  as  we 
do  the  poppy  and  the  wild  rose,  the  cyclamen, 
and  the  bind-weed,  the  various  grasses  of 
the  way-side,  and  the  familiar  thorn.' 

'  Till  now  we  had  not  seen  forest  scenery. 


D.  Orange. 

E.  Oleander. 
H.  Cactus. 

Juniper. 

Here  it  was— on  the  banks  of  Elisha*s  stream, 
now  called  Ain  Sultan  (near  Jericho).  The 
clear,  rushing  waters  flowed  away  under  the 
spreading  branches  of  gnarled  old  trees,  and 
there  were  thickets  beyond  where  the  mules 
and  horses  could  scarcely  force  their  way. 
The  green  and  golden  sheeted  lights  and 
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broad  shadows  on  the  stream,  were  to  our 
eyes  like  water  to  the  desert  traveller.  '  As 
You  Like  It*  was  in  my  head  all  day,  for 
here  was  an  exact  realisation  of  my  concep- 
tion of  the  forest -haunts  of  Rosalind  and 
Jaques'  (Mar  tine  an,  'Eastern  Life/  iii.  04, 
142). 

TRIBES  (L.  tribut),  representing  (Gen. 
xlix.  28)  the  Hebrew  $hevet,  which,  accord- 
ing to  its  import,  is  (10)  translated  '  sceptre' 
and  'rod*  (Levit.  xxvii.  32),  are  family  divi- 
sions of  men  that  grew  naturally  out  of  the 
Satriarchal  mode  of  life,  were  among  the  ear- 
est  fixed  states  in  which  society  was  found, 
and  have  always  prevailed  in  the  East,  where 
the  most  ancient  usages  have  from  age  to 
age  been  preserved  and  transmitted.  In 
agreement  with  other  Oriental  peoples — as, 
for  example,  the  Edomites  (Gen.  xxxri.),  and 
the  Ishmaelites,  or  Arabs  (xxv.  12,  uq. ; 
eomp.  xvii.  10) — the  Hebrews,  of  an  Ara- 
maic nomad  race,  were  in  the  fourth  gene- 
ration divided  into  twelver  families,  according 
to  the  names  and  descendants  of  the  twelve 
sons  of  Jacob  (xlix.  28).  These  sons  were, 
Reuben,  8imeon,  Levi,  Judah,  Zebulun,  Is- 
sachar,  Dan,  Gad,  Asher,  Naphtali,  Joseph, 
Benjamin.  Of  these,  Levi  was  not  reckoned 
as  a  tribe,  beeaase  the  Levites  had  no  por- 
tion in  the  soil  of  Canaan.  Joseph  was  di- 
vided into  two,  Ephraim  and  Manasseh 
(xlviii.  xlix.  28).  Four  of  these  sons  had 
slaves  for  their  mothers,  namely,  Dan,  Naph- 
tali, Gad,  and  Asher.  Each  tribe  was  di- 
vided into  families,  and  each  family  into 
houses  (Numbers  i.  2,  18).  At  the  head  of 
each  tribe  was  its  prince  (16).  Next  stood 
the  heads  of  their  fathers'  houses  (Exod.  vi. 
14.  1  Chron.  v.  10).  The  highest  officer 
was  called  *  chief  over  the  chief  (Numb, 
iii.  82).  So  among  the  modern  Bedouins 
we  find  emirs,  sheikhs,  and  fathers. 

As  representatives  of  the  tribes  there  ap- 
pear, now  the  twelve  tribal  princes  of  Israel 
(i.  44),  now  the  heads  of  the  fathers'  houses 
(Josh.  xiv.  1).  Sometimes,  without  special 
reference  to  the  distinction  of  tribes,  the 
Hebrews  are  represented  by  their  elders 
(Exod.  iii.  16). 

During  the  wandering  in  the  desert,  the 
tribes  were  divided  into  four  classes,  each  of 
which  contained  three  tribes  The  head  of 
the  first  class  was  Judah,  with  whom  were 
Issachar  and  Zebulun ;  the  head  of  the  se- 
cond was  Reuben,  with  whom  were  Simeon 
and  Gad ;  the  head  of  the  third  was  Ephraim, 
with  whom  were  Manasseh  and  Benjamin ; 
the  head  of  the  fourth  was  Dan,  with  whom 
were  Asher  and  Naphtali  (Numb.  x.  13,  ie*. 
8ee  Camp).  In  the  division  of  Canaan,  two 
tribes  and  a  half  settled  on  the  east  and  nine 
and  a  half  on  the  west  of  the  Jordan  (for  the 
several  localities,  see  the  names  and  consult 
the  Maps).  The  tribal  system  being  thus 
transported  from  Egypt,  where  it  was  found  by 
Moses,  into  Canaan  (Josh.  xiii.  uq. ;  comp. 


Joseph.  Antiq.  v.  1,  22),  exerted  but  little 
binding  influence  on  the  people  at  large  dar- 
ing the  disturbed  era  of  the  Judges,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  strong  counteractions  it  had 
to  withstand  from  the  Canaanites,  who  not 
only  dwelt  in  the  land,  but  kept  the  several 
tribes  apart  one  from  another.  The  defective 
union  occasioned  weakness  and  brought  on 
national  thraldom.  The  division  into  tribes, 
however,  remained  in  existence,  and  when  roy- 
alty was  set  up,  afforded  effectual  aid  in  pro- 
moting the  national  unity ;  while  doing  which, 
it  grew  in  strength  itself,  and  afforded  a  spe- 
cies of  representative  organisation,  which  on 
occasions  displayed  both  power  and  vigour 
(1  Samuel  x.  20,  uq.  2  Samuel  iiL  17, 
uq. ;  v.  1,  uq.  1  Kings  xii.  2  Chron.  xxiv. 
17).  Before  the  exile,  the  tribes  kept  their 
separate  existence ;  but  after  that  event  the 
tribal  division  disappears.  Families  hence- 
forth formed  the  basis  of  genealogies  (Ezra 
▼iii.  Nehem.  vii),  and  their  heads  were  the 
representatives  of  the  nation  (x.).  But 
though  the  tribes  as  compact  civil  divi- 
sions had  vanished,  yet  individuals,  from 
genealogies  or  tradition,  retained  a  know- 
ledge of  the  tribes  to  which  they  belonged 
(Luke  ii.  36.  Acts  xiii.  21.  Romans  xL  1) ; 
and  in  the  hopes  connected  with  the  Mes- 
siah, the  twelve  tribes  remained  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  nation  and  the  basis  of  the 
expected  kingdom  (Matt  xix.  28.  Apoc.  v. 
5,  9 ;  vii  4,  uq.). 

The  division  into  tribes,  in  connection 
with  the  partition  among  them  of  the  land 
of  promise,  made  family  registers,  as  the 
ground  and  evidence  of  family  and  indivi- 
dual rights,  of  the  greatest  consequence,  and 
accordingly  they  became  the  foundation  of 
Hebrew  history.    See  Gbkkalooy. 

In  Matt  xxii.  24,  the  law  of  Moses  is 
spoken  of  which  requires  the  brother  of  a 
deceased  man,  dying  childless,  to  marry  his 
widow  and  '  raise  up  seed  to  his  brother,'  or 
beget  children,  which  should  be  accounted  not 
his  own,  but  his  brother's.  Many  Jewish 
ordinances  had  for  their  aim  to  keep  the 
tribes  separate  from  each  other,  and  the 
whole  nation  separate  from  the  rest  of  the 
world.  8uch  was  the  purpose  of  the  require- 
ment— called  the  .law  of  the  Levirate — men- 
tioned above.  The  marriage  of  a  widow  by 
her  brother-in-law  was  accomplished  with- 
out much  ceremony,  because  the  widow  of  a 
brother  that  had  died  without  children  be- 
came forthwith  the  wife  of  that  relatife. 
Nevertheless,  custom  required  that  the  union 
should  be  acknowledged  before  two  wit- 
nesses, and  that  the  brother  gave  the  widow 
a  piece  of  money.  Some  are  of  opinion  that 
after  the  exile  in  Babylon  the  law  was  no 
longer  observed,  because  the  possessions  of 
the  tribes  were  not  distinct  from  each  other. 
It  is  said  thai  the  German  and  Italian  Jews 
do  not,  or  very  seldom,  act  in  accordance 
with  it 
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From  the  Book  of  Bath  it  appears  that 
the  law  (Deut  xxv.  5,  $*q.)  extended  beyond 
brothers  to  kinsmen,  the  nearest  of  which 
had  the  right  of  preference,  which  he  was  to 
exert  by  redeeming  the  inheritance  (iii.  12, 
13 ;  iv.  5,  10).  This  usage  prevailed  before 
it  received  from  Moses  the  sanction  of  law 
(Gen.  xxxviii.  8). 

'  To  the  twelve  tribes  which  are  scattered 
abroad/  is  the  catholic  Epistle  of  James  ad- 
dressed (i.  1).     The  original  literally  runs 
thus — 'To  the  twelve  tribes  which  are  in 
th$  dup$nion*     This  dispersion,  which  we 
thus  see  comprised  members  of  the  whole 
nation,  is  indicated  also  in  the  words  '  the 
strangers,'  that  is,  Jews  sojourning  in  foreign 
lands,  'scattered  throughout'  (literally,  'of 
the  dispersion')  Pontus,  Galatia,  Cappado- 
cia,  Asia,  and  Bithynia.'    The  term  '  disper- 
sion, diaspora,  became  the  recognised  Greek 
word  for  designating  the  Jews  who  dwelt 
beyond  the  limits  of  Palestine  (John  vii.  3d ; 
literally, '  the  dispersion  of  the  Greeks').  And 
we  here  (comp.  Acts  ii.  5)  find  an  historical 
implication  that  in  the  days  of  the  apostles 
there  were  members  of  the  Hebrew  nation  in 
every  nation  (then  known  to  be)  under  hea- 
ven.  The  implication  of  the  New  Testament 
is  confirmed  by  fact    Scarcely  was  there, 
then,  any  civilised  part  of  the  ancient  world 
in  whioh  Jews  were  not  found.    These  so- 
journers  in  '  the  dispersion'  may  be  arranged 
in  four  groups: — I.  The  Jews  in  Assyria, 
Media,  Babylonia,  Mesopotamia,  and  Persia 
(Joseph.  Antiq.  xv.  3,  1),  were  derived  from 
those  Israelites  who  in  the  Babylonish  exile 
had  been  transplanted  to  Eastern  lands,  where 
the  difference  which  had  existed  in  Palestine 
between  Judah  and  Israel  gradually  disap- 
peared (see  Captivity),  and  where  many 
thousands  continued  to  live,  apparently  in 
prosperous  circumstances.     They  kept  up 
with  their  mother-country  a  religious  con* 
nection  by  the  regular  transmission  of  the 
annual  temple-tax,  or  half-shekel  per  head 
(xviii.  9,  1).    A  Babylonian  Jew  was  once 
high-priest  in  Jerusalem  (xv.  2, 4,  and  3, 1). 
Their  freedom  was  guaranteed  by  Alexander 
the  Great    They  were  favoured  by  the  Seleu- 
cide,  since  by  martial  services  they  promoted 
the  views  of  those  monarch*.    1L  Next  in 
antiquity  and  importance  is  the  colony  in 
Egypt  whither,  from  the  commencement  of 
the  regal  period,  the  Israelites  took  refuge, 
and  where  from  time  to  time  numbers  of 
them  settled,  under  the  generally  favouring 
auspices  of  the  Ptolemies.    Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphia (284  A.  C.)  procured  at  great  cost 
a  Greek  translation  of  the  Pentateuch,  which 
became  the  germ  of  the  Septuagint  version 
of  the  Old  -  Testament  Scriptures.    Under 
Ptolemy  Philometor  (180— 145  A.C.)  and 
Cleopatra,  the  Egyptian  Jews  enjoyed  pros* 
perity,  being  influential  at  court  and  holding 
nigh  places  in  the  army.    They  were  also  al- 
lowed to  build  for  themselves  at  Leontopolis, 


out  of  an  old  heathen  temple,  a  temple  after 
the  model  of  (but  on  a  smaller  scale)  the 
national  sanctuary  at  Jerusalem.  This  was 
accomplished  under  the  direction  of  a  priest 
named  Onias,  who  emigrated  thither  from 
Palestine.  The  temple  and  its  worship  fo- 
mented jealousies  among  the  Israelites,  and 
were  destroyed  by  the  Romans  under  Vespa- 
sian (Joseph.  Antiq.  xii.  0,  7.  J.  W.  vii.  10, 
8).  Alexander  settled  in  his  new  city,  Alex- 
andria, a  considerable  number  of  Jews,  giv- 
ing them  equal  rights  with  the  Greek  inha- 
bitants. Under  the  first  Roman  emperors 
the  Egyptian  Jews  lived  in  happy  circum- 
stances, though  their  liberties  were  some- 
times invaded  by  the  Greek  population,  and 
Augustus  saw  himself  obliged  to  protect  the 
Jews  of  Cyrene  by  a  special  edict  (Antiq. 
xvL  6,  1).  But  the  Jews  in  Egypt  became 
more  and  more  disliked.  Under  Caligula, 
those  of  Alexandria  were  insulted  and  as- 
sailed, their  synagogues  destroyed,  and  their 
rights  annihilated.  The  Roman  commander, 
Flaocus  Avilius,  took  part  with  their  bitter 
enemies.  The  entreaties  of  Herod  Agrippa, 
who  acquainted  the  emperor  with  these  cruel 
persecutions,  caused  only  a  momentary  dis- 
continuance of  them.  The  quarrel  grew 
worse ;  and  even  an  embassy  to  the  emperor, 
conducted  by  the  well-known  Philo,  had 
nothing  but  scorn  for  its  result 

Caligula  died,  and  the  Egyptian  Jews  drew 
breath.  Under  Claudius,  they  regained  li- 
berty (Antiq.  xix.  0,  2).  But  when  Nero 
had  assumed  the  purple,  the  old  hatred  re- 
vived. Blood  and  massacre  ensued,  and  at 
length  the  temple  at  Leontopolis  fell.  In 
the  days  of  their  prosperity,  the  Jews  of 
Alexandria  had  several  synagogues.  Two  of 
the  five  sections  of  the  city  were  inhabited 
almost  exclusively  by  Jews,  who  formed 
nearly  a  moiety  of  the  inhabitants.  An  ec- 
clesiastical connection  with  Jerusalem  was 
sustained.  The  Alexandrine  Jews  had,  with 
those  of  Cyrene  (derived  from  Egypt),  a  sy- 
nagogue of  their  own  in  the  common  metro- 
polis (Acts  vi.  9),  and  both  of  them  paid  the 
annual  temple  dues  (Antiq.  xvi.  6, 1).  The 
Jews  of  Alexandria  made  the  Greek  language 
their  own,  and  employed  it  in  their  worship  as 
well  as  in  ordinary  life.  They  also  cultivated 
the  Greek  philosophy,  which  flourished  in 
that  famous  seat  of  learning.  The  Alexan- 
drine rabbis  held  a  high  position  among 
the  most  learned  men  of  their  nation,  and 
formed  a  species  of  religious  philosophy 
based  on  the  allegorical  interpretation  of 
their  sacred  books.  Of  this  system  Philo's 
writings  present  a  specimen.  III.  The  Sy- 
rian dispersion  mainly  consisted  of  Jews  who, 
from  the  time  of  Seleucus  Nieator  (cir*  800 
A.  C. ),  had  migrated  into  Syria.  Under  that . 
monarch,  they  enjoyed  equal  liberties  with 
the  Macedonians  in  Antioch  and  other  cities 
(Antiq.  xii.  8, 1).  Succeeding  princes,  ex- 
eept  Antioohus  Epiphanea,  showed  favour 
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to  the  Jews  (J.  W.  vii.  8,  8),  who  lived  in 
prosperity,  attempted  to  make  proselytes, 
were  numerous  in  Damascus,  and  had  in 
Antioch  a  president  or  patriarch  of  their 
own  (ii.  20,  2).  By  degrees,  however,  they 
incurred  the  hatred  of  the  people,  which 
broke  oat  under  Nero,  and  grew  more  bitter 
and  more  baneful  under  Vespasian.  By 
Titus,  however,  were  the  Jews  received  into 
,  favour.  From  8yria,  Jews  migrated  into 
Asia  Minor.  Antiochns  Dens  granted  citi- 
zenship to  the  Jews  in  Ionia  (Antiq.  xii.  3, 
2).  Antiochns  the  Great  transported  from  Ba- 
bylonia and  Mesopotamia  into  Phrygia  and 
Lydia,  which  he  had  conquered,  3000  Jewish 
families  (Antiq.  xii.  8,  4).  We  find  in  Jo- 
sephus  (Antiq.  xiv.  10;  xvi.  6)  a  series  of 
decrees  issued  by  Julius  Caesar  and  Augustus 
to  die  chief  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  namely, 
Ephesus,  Sardis,  Laodieea,  Halicarnassns, 
esc.,  in  which  are  secured  to  the  Jewish  resi- 
dents the  undisturbed  practice  of  their  reli- 
gion, commonly  also  exemption  from  mili- 
tary service,  with  permission  to  send  first- 
fruits  and  the  temple-tax  to  Jerusalem.  IV. 
From  Asia  Minor,  Jews  passed  over  into 
Europe,  especially  Greece  (John  vii.  35)  and 
Macedonia ;  in  all  the  chief  cities  of  which, 
especially  those  on  the  coast,  we  find,  in  the 
days  of  the  apostles,  resident  Jews  with  their 
synagogues,  or  at  least  proseuckai,  oratories 
or  houses  of  prayer  (Acts  xvi.  teq.).  Before 
the  time  of  Pompey,  Rome  and  Italy  had  no 
Jews.  But  from  captives  set  free,  and  im- 
migrants from  Palestine,  Greece,  and  other 
parts,  there  grew  up  in  Rome  a  large  Jewish 
population,  who  dwelt  in  a  quarter  of  the 
city  beyond  the  Tiber  by  themselves.  They 
enjoyed  full  religious  liberty,  and  were  not 
without  success  in  making  proselytes.  They 
must  soon  have  acquired  substance,  sinee 
their  payments  to  the  temple  at  Jerusalem 
amounted  to  a  considerable  sum.  They  were 
expelled  the  city  under  Tiberius,  and  again 
under  Claudius  (Acts  xviii.  2).  The  great 
importance  of  this  wide  and  extensive  dis- 
persion of  the  Hebrew  race,  not  only  for  re- 
ligion, but  civilisation,  can  here  be  only  al- 
luded to;  but  the  facts  connected  with  it 
combine  to  offer  a  striking  illustration  of 
the  working  of  Divine  Providence  in  pre- 
paring the  way  for  Christ. 

TRIUMPH  (L.),  the  pompous  procession 
of  a  victorious  Roman  general  on  his  return 
home,  in  which  objects  and  persons  that  he 
had  captured,  and  that  were  most  fitted  to 
add  splendour  to  the  show  and  to  the  con- 
queror's reputation,  were  openly  displayed 
(see  Vol.  i.  223).  Hence  some  striking 
allusions  are  borrowed  in  the  New  Testament 
(Coloss.  ii.  10.  Ephes.  iv.  8 ;  eomp.  Heb. 
ii.  9). 

A  triumph,  such  as  it  may  have  been  in 
Jerusalem  during  the  Maccabean  period,  is, 
with  its  accompaniments,  described  in  He- 
Ion's  *  Pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem '  (ii.  00,  $tq.)  : 


« On  the  following  day,  as  early  as  the  com- 
mencement of  the  morning  sacrifice,  the  mul- 
titude streamed  towards  the  gale  of  Ephraim, 
by  which  the  victorious  arm y  was  to  enter. 
The  streets  of  the  new  city  and  the  lower 
eity,  as  far  as  the  castle  Bans,  were  strewed 


with  fragrant  flowers ;  tapestry  of  various  co- 
lours hong  from  the  parapets  of  the  roofs, 
and  banners  were  displayed  from  the  alrjahs ; 
while  on  the  pinnacles  of  the  temple  were 
hung  the  curtains  which  in  former  years 
had  closed  the  entrance  of  the  sanctuary. 
A  chorus  of  virgins  passed  out  at  the  gate 
of  Ephraim,  under  a  splendid  triumphal  arch, 
to  meet  the  victorious  army. — Messengers 
were  hastening  to  and  fro,  the  crowd  in- 
creased, and  every  one  was  endeavouring  to 
find  himself  a  ooramodions  place.  The  nra- 
aio  of  the  temple  was  heard  between.  8alhi 
had  secured  one  of  the  highest  places  for  his 
masters,  from  which  the  whole  scene  lay 
before  their  eyes.  In  this  way  several  boors 
had  passed.  The  messengers,  mounted  on 
horseback,  went  and  returned  more  frequently. 
At  length  from  thousands  of  voices  was  heard 
the  exclamation,  'Tbeyeome  f  The  chorus 
of  virgins  arose,  with  their  psalteries  and 
tabrets,  and  sung  in  bold  strains  the  valour 
of  the  conquerors,  the  fall  of  Samaria,  and 
the  mercy  of  Jehovah  to  his  people.  When 
they  reached  the  advanced  guard  of  the 
army,  way  was  made  for  them,  till  they 
reached  the  car  on  which  the  youthful  Mac- 
cabees were  seated.  Standing  before  it,  they 
began  an  ode,  the  burthen  of  which  recalled 
the  immortal  song  of  Miriam,  the  sister  of 
Moses,  the  first  of  the  female  singers  of 
Israel: 

'Sing  unto  Jebovah,  for  he  has  triumphed  glo- 
riously; 
He  bath  filled  Samaria  with  trenches  of  water  T 

'  Then  the  hymn  took  up  the  praises  of  the 
princes,  and  the  warriors,  and  the  whole 
people,  and  the  defeat  of  Samaria;  and  at 
the  close  of  every  strophe,  all,  with  united 
voice  and  instruments,  raised  the  chorus  of 
Miriam.  The  victorious  princes  thanked  the 
virgins,  who  advanced  before  them  to  the 
triumphal  arch  at  the  gate  of  Ephraim.  Here 
stood  the  high-priest,  with  the  whole  of  the 
Sanhedrim,  and  a  great  multitude  of  me 
priests  and  levites.    Priests,  warriors,  and 
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citisens,  listened  to  the  psalm  in  silent  vene- 
ration. The  aged  man  who  wore  the  in- 
signia of  the  bigh-priesfs  office,  looked  at 
times  with  moistened  eyes  upon  the  ear  in 
which  his  sons  were  seated,  as  if  the  remem- 
brance of  his  own  youthful  heroism  revived 
in  his  raind,  and  as  if  he  would  have  said, 
'My  Aristobulus,  my  Antigonus,  sons  of 
Mattathias,  noble  Maccabees,  perform  deeds 
in  Israel  like  those  of  the  brethren  Judas 
and  Jonathan !'  When  the  psalm  was  ended, 
he  approaehed  his  sons;  they  descended 
from  their  chariot,  and  hastened  to  throw 
themselves  into  the  arms  of  their  father, 
who  embraced  and  blessed  them.  The  mu- 
sic began  again;  the  triumphal  procession 
arranged  itself  and  advanced  through  the 
city,  which  resounded  on  every  side  with 
songs  of  congratulation.  The  maidens,  with 
their  tabrets  and  psalteries,  headed  the  pro- 
cession ;  they  were  followed  by  a  multitude 
of  victims  for  the  sacrifice,  adorned  with 
flowers,  branches,  and  fillets,  designed  to  be 
offered  as  a  thank-offering  on  the  morrow. 
Then  came  the  prisoners  in  fetters,  and  the 
huge  elephants  which  had  been  taken  from 
the  Syrians.  Each  of  these  animals  bore  a 
wooden  tower  upon  his  shoulders,  in  which 
were  thirty-two  warriors,  besides  the  Ethio- 
pian who  guided  him.  After  these  came  the 
high-priest,  with  the  Sanhedrim,  the  priests, 
the  levites,  and  the  temple-music.  The  two 
sons  of  Hyrcanns,  on  their  car,  formed  the 
centre  of  the  procession,  and  after  them  came 
the  military  music  of  flutes,  horns,  adufls, 
and  trumpets.  The  army  itself  followed, 
adorned  with  branches  of  laurel  and  palm. 
First  came  the  heavy-armed  infantry,  with 
shields  and  lances,  in  companies  of  hun- 
dreds and  thousands.  They  had  no  upper 
garment,  and  their  under  garment,  which 
was  girt  up  short,  was  of  various  form  and 
colour,  as  the  fancy  of  each  individual  dic- 
tated ;  but  all  had  a  sword  hanging  at  their 
girdle;  their  feet  and  arms  were  protected 
by  metal  greaves  and  arm-pieces,  the  body 
was  covered  with  a  coat  of  mail,  the  head 
with  a  helmet,  and  over  the  back  hung  the 
large  shield.  The  light-armed  infantry  fol- 
lowed in  the  same  manner,  bnt  with  less 
cumbrous  defensive  weapons,  and  slings, 
bows  and  darts  for  offence.  The  cavalry 
were  few  in  number  and  lightly  armed.  The 
Jewish  State  had  never  maintained  any  large 
force  of  this  description.  The  military  en- 
gines followed,  of  which  the  Israelites  had 
learnt  the  use  from  the  Phoenicians  and 
Syrians ;  catapults,  bows  which  were  bent 
by  machinery,  and  threw  beams  of  wood  to  a 
great  distance ;  balista),  levers  with  one  arm, 
which  hurled  masses  of  stone  of  many  hun- 
dred weight  into  a  fortress ;  battering-rams, 
consisting  of  the  trunks  of  trees,  armed  at 
the  extremity  with  an  iron  head  of  a  ram, 
swung  in  chains,  which  were  set  in  motion 
by  warriors,  who  stood  beneath  a  moveable 
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pent-house,  and  thus  driven  with  great  force 
against  the  walls.  The  people,  crowded  be- 
hind, dosed  the  whole  procession.  When 
they  arrived  at  the  castle  of  Baris,  the  youth- 
ful warriors  entered  their  father's  palace, 
and  the  army  dispersed  itself  through  the 
city.' 

TROAS,  a  district  in  Mysia,  in  Asia  Minor, 
called  also  Alexandria,  in  honour  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  now  Eski-Stambul ;  also  a 
Roman  colony,  on  an  elevation  opposite  the 
island  Tenedos,  on  the  coast  of  the  JEgean 
sea,  six  hours  from  the  famous  Troy  (Acts 
xvi.  8,  11 ;  xx.  5,  uq.  2  Cor.  ii.  12.  2  Tim. 
iv.  13). 

TROOYLLITJM,  a  small  town  of  Ionia, 
on  the  promontory  Mycale  (Acts  xx.  15). 

TROPHIMU8,  of  Ephesus,  a  convert  and 
companion  of  Paul  (Acts  xx.  4;  xxi.  29. 
2  Tim.  iv.  20),  who  is  said  to  have  been 
beheaded  under  Nero. 

TRUMPETS  were  among  the  Israelites 
used  both  in  divine  service  and  in  war 
(Numb.  x.  2—10;  xxix.  1.  1  Chron.  xv. 
28).    See  Gasab,  Music. 

From  Matt  vi.  2,  we  learn  that  the  Phari- 
sees carried  their  love  of  display  so  far,  that 
when  they  performed  acts  of  outward  good- 
ness, they  sounded  a  trumpet  in  the  syna- 
gogues and  in  the  streets.  The  words  an 
illustrated  by  what  Chardin  says  of  the  der- 
vishes or  begging  monks  in  the  East,  who 
had  long  ram's  horns,  on  which,  when  they 
had  received  alms,  they  blew  in  honour  of 
the  giver.  Perhaps  beggars  among  the  an- 
cient Jews  carried  such  horns,  and  received 
aid,  in  consideration  of  the  honour  they  thns 
paid  to  their  benefactors,  who  might  q-ive  a 
preference  to  those  who  were  most  prompt 
and  loud  in  these  tokens  of  praise.  Moslems, 
at  their  festival  in  the  month  Moharram,  are 
said  to  invite  the  poor  to  receive  alms  by  the 
sound  of  a  trumpet  In  Rev.  iv.  1,  reference 
is  probably  made  to  the  custom  of  the  Jewish 
church,  that  when  the  doors  of  the  temple 
were  opened,  the  priests  blew  their  trumpets, 
in  order  to  oall  the  people  to  the  public 
service. 

TRUTH  (T.  tnus,  'faithful'),  from  its 
derivation,  seems  to  denote  a  faithful  re- 
port; that  is,  a  statement  in  which  our 
words  correspond  to  our  ideas  (Matt  xxii. 
16).  This  is  relative  truth.  When  our  ideas 
correspond  with  the  realities  which  they  arc 
intended  to  represent,  we  possess  absolute 
truth  (John  xvi.  7.  Rom.  ix.  1.  Mark  xii. 
32).  In  its  highest  condition,  absolute  truth 
is  possessed  only  by  the  Infinite  Intelligence. 
Men,  however,  by  the  diligent  and  loving 
cultivation  of  relative  truth,  may  acquire  all 
that  is  needful  for  life  and  godliness  while 
they  prepare  for  fuller  disclosures  of  light  in 
the  future  world.  Hence  truth  has  two 
sources,  which,  agreeing  so  far  as  they  go 
in  disclosures  and  evidence,  gradually  pass 
one  into  the  other,  and  so  fill,  enlighten,  and 
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refine  the  human  mind.  These  two  sources 
are,  (I.)  the  mind  of  man  and  (II.)  the  excite- 
ments to  which  it  is  subjected,  independently 
of  itself,  inclusive  of  the  universe  and  the 
Divine  Mind.  As  the  latter  has  operated  on 
the  human  soul  chiefly  by  means  of  religion, 
so  truth  is  in  a  peculiar  sense  identified  with 
the  gospel  (Ephes.  i.  13.  John  v.  33),  or 
the  doctrines,  characters,  and  sympathies  of 
which  the  gospel  consists  (i.  14) ;  hence  also 
with  Jesus  himself  (xiv.  6)  and  the  Divine 
Spirit  as  the  source  of  his  and  all  truth  (xiv. 
17;  xv.  26).  'He  who  doeth  truth'  (John 
iii.  21),  is  equivalent  to  a  sincere,  honest, 
faithful  person.  Truth,  as  God's  word,  has 
a  sanctifying  effect  (John  xvii.  17),  being 
the  good  seed  in  good  ground  (Mark  iv.  8), 
and  the  good  tree  bringeth  forth  good  fruit 
(Matt  vii.  17) ;  so  that  all  real  followers  of 
Jesus  love  and  promote  the  truth,  to  bear 
witness  to  which  the  Saviour  was  born  (John 
xv  iii.  37,  38).  When  our  Lord  made  the 
declaration  to  which  we  have  just  referred, 
Pilate  asked,  <  What  is  truth  ?'  Was  the  ques- 
tion put  in  the  love  of  truth  ?  More  pro- 
bably was  it  dictated  by  a  sceptical  and 
taunting  spirit,  such  as  at  the  time  was  pre- 
valent among  Romans  in  the  higher  ranks. 
Pilate  may  have  known  enough  of  what  was 
called  philosophy  to  doubt  or  deny  the  ex- 
istence of  any  but  relative  truth,  and  hence 
to  be  wholly  indifferent  to  the  question  in 
debate  between  Jesus  and  his  Sanhedrim. 
If  this  was  his  feeling,  he  would  regard 
Jesus  with  scornful  pity  as  a  poor  innocent 
fanatic,  fit  to  be  saved  from  the  rage  of  the 
priests  if  it  could  be  safely  done.  And  in 
this  state  of  mind,  Pilate's  question  would 
intimate  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as 
this  much-debated  and  greatly-disturbing 
thing  called  truth.  With  an  upturned  lip 
and  an  eye  lighted  with  scorn  would  he  say, 
« Truth!  the  bauble!  What  is  truth?  a 
counter  for  amusement  in  the  schools;  a 
fountain  of  bitterness  in  the  world.  Learn 
wisdom  by  looking  to  yourself,  and  leave 
truth  to  take  care  of  itself.'  Whatever  Pilate 
thought,  thus  act  many  who,  in  prospect  or 
in  reality,  eat  the  fat  of  the  land  as  professed 
guardians  of  the  temple  of  Christian  truth. 

Truth,  intimates  the  Great  Teacher,  makes 
men  free  (John  viii.  82,  33).  This  is  exem- 
plified in  the  slavery  in  which  the  Jews 
remained,  through  spiritual  blindness,  at  the 
very  time  when  they  thought  they  saw. 
Though  from  the  time  of  the  Assyrian  in- 
vasion they  had  been  more  or  less  under 
a  foreign  yoke,  yet  they  maintained  that  they 
were  free  (33).  A  trace  of  this  national 
pride  is  found  in  Lam.  v.  8,  'Slaves  rule 
over  us.'  Henoe  no  Jew,  on  pain  of  excom- 
munication, was  to  call  another  a  slave.  To 
the  present  day  every  Jew  in  his  morning 
prayer  says,  '  Praised  be  thou,  O  Lord  our 
God,  who  hast  not  made  me  a  slave.'  Had 
the  nation  been  less  self-willed  and  obstinate, 


they  would  have  been  more  enlightened, 
and  a  knowledge  of  God's  will  would  have 
made  them  truly  free,  while  in  their  bodies 
they  have  been  the  slaves  of  slaves,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  enthralment  of  their  minds. 

TUBAL-CAIN,  the  son  of  Lamech  by 
Zilla,  and  instructor  of  every  artificer  in 
brass  and  iron.  The  name  has  been  found 
by  Buttmann  in  Vulcan  of  the  Italian  races, 
who  first  taught  men  to  work  in  metals. 
Here  may  belong  the  Greek  Telchin,  who 
discovered  the  art  of  working  in  copper  and 
iron.  Dwalinn  also  is  in  Northern  mytho- 
logy the  name  of  the  two  demons  who  were 
skilled  in  making  arms.  This  quadruple 
agreement — Tubal-Cain,  Dwalinn,  Telchin, 
Vulcan — can  scarcely  be  a  result  of  mere 
accident. 

TURTLES  and  TURTLE-DOVES,  the 
rendering,  in  Lev.  xv.  14,  29.  Jer.  viii.  7, 
of  the  Hebrew  tohr,  whose  cooing,  in  union 
with  the  glad  and  thrilling  notes  of  the  lark, 
is  referred  to  in  Cant  ii.  12.  Ten  other 
species  of  the  columbid*,  or  pigeon  tribe, 
besides  the  turtle-dove  (collared  turtle,  co- 
lumba  ruoria),  are  said  to  be  found  in  Pales- 
tine.    See  Dovx. 

TUTORS  (L.  tutor,  'I  watch'  or  'pro- 
tect') is  (Gal.  iv.  2)  the  translation  of  the 
Greek  epitropot,  which  signifies  and  is  ren- 
dered (Matt  xx.  8.  Luke  viii  3)  *  steward.' 
See  the  article. 

TYCHICUS,  a  faithful  coadjutor  of  Paul, 
who  accompanied  the  apostle  to  Jerusalem 
(Acts  xx.  4 ;  comp.  Ephes.  vi.  21,  22.  Coloas. 
iv.  7,  8.   2  Tim.  iv.  12.  Tit  in.  12). 

TYRE,  one  of  the  famous  commercial 
cities  of  Phoenicia,  on  the  coast  of  the  Medi- 
terranean (Ezek.  xxviii.  3),  and  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Galilee,  assigned  to  Asher,  bnt  not 
conquered  ('Josh.  xix.  29).  Tyre  surpassed 
Sidon,  its  mother  city,  and  had  kings  of  its 
own  (Jerem.  xxv.  22;  xxvii.  8).  David  and 
Solomon  were  in  friendly  relations  with  its 
king,  Hiram  (1  Chron.  xiv.  1.  2  Samuel  v. 
11.  1  Kings  v. ;  vii.  13,  14,  40).  Tyre  was 
so  rich  and  powerful  (Zac  ix.  3.  Hosea  ix. 
13),  that  it  had  colonies  in  very  distant  lands, 
whose  rulers  were  sometimes  kings.  Hence 
Isaiah  (xxiii.  8)  characterises  Tyre  as 
<The  dlBpenser  of  crowns, 
Whose  merchants  are  princes, 
Whose  traders  are  the  honourable  of  the  earth.* 

With  these  dependent  centres  of  trade 
Tyre  kept  up  an  intimate  union,  based  on 
reciprocity  of  interests.  In  her  fleets  and  in 
her  armies  many  nations  had  their  repre- 
sentatives (Esekiel  xxvL  4 — 11).  But  this 
splendour  brought  moral  corruption,  which 
ended  in  the  ruin  of  the  state,  as  foretold 
by  the  unerring  tongue  of  prophecy  (Isaiah 
xxiii.  Ezek.  xxvi. — xxviii.  Joel  iii.  4.  Amos 
i.  0,  10.  Zech.  ix.  2,  4).  Its  overthrow  was 
accomplished  by  Nebuchadnezzar  (Ezekiel 
xxvi.  7 ;  xxix.  18)  ;  but  its  remaining  inha- 
bitants built,  on  an  island  near  the  coast, 
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New  Tyre,  which  soon  rose  to  eminence, 
while  the  old  city  gradually  sank  into  insig- 
nificance (Is.  xxiii.  15,  seq.).  Alexander  the 
Great  vanquished  the  new  city,  haying  con- 
structed a  mole  uniting  the  island  with  the 
main  land.  Yet  did  Tyre,  under  Greek  and 
Roman  governors,  maintain  itself  in  some 
prosperity.  Jesus  himself  preached  in  the 
vicinity  (Mark  iii.  8  ;  vii.  24).  Paul  found 
there  several  steadfast  believers  (Acts  xxi. 
3,  4).  Soon  was  there  founded  in  Tyre  a 
Christian  bishopric,  and  the  place  retained 
a  name  till  the  time  of  the  crusades ;  but  by 
degrees  it  sank  into  ruins. 

In  spite  of  a  bright  sun  and  clear  blue 
sky,  nothing  can  be  more  desolate  than  the 
whole  aspect  of  the  modern  Ttur,  represent- 
ing the  renowned,  opulent,  and  mighty  Tyre; 
her  •  walls  destroyed/  her  '  towers  broken 
down.'  The  present  miserable  village  stands 
upon  a  small  part  of  the  east  side  of  the 
peninsula,  the  former  island.  The  site  im 
low,  and  the  flat-roofed  houses  appear  to 
rise  out  of  the  sea.  Here,  on  a  sickly  spot, 
are  assembled  about  8000  persons,  who  live 
by  fishing  and  a  paltry  trade  with  Egypt  in 
tobacco.  On  all  sides  are  ruins  which  indi- 
cate the  former  splendour  of  Tyre.  *  I 
counted1  (01  in,  ii.  446)  'not  less  than  200 
columns,  entire  or  mutilated,  scattered  over 
the  site  of  the  ancient  city.  They  were  of 
all  sizes  and  of  various  materials,  but,  for 
the  most  part,  large  and  handsome.  Their 
number  and  sumptuousness  are  well  calcu- 
lated to  fill  us  with  lofty  ideas  of  the  gran- 
deur and  wealth  of  the  former  mistress  of 
the  sea.  The  massiveness  of  the  stones  em- 
ployed in  building  the  sea-wall  is  pretty 
conclusive  evidence  that  this  noble  bulwark, 
made  for  security  against  the  violence  of  the 
elements,  belongs  to  the  early  and  prosper- 
ous days  of  Tyrian  commerce.'  According 
to  this  authority,  the  plain  of  Phoanice  at 
Tyre  is  about  two  miles  wide.  It  begins 
about  eight  miles  south  of  Tyre,  at  a  point 
called  Promontorium  Album.  Hence  it  ex- 
tends northwards  a  little  beyond  8idon,  at- 
taining a  length  of  about  thirty  miles.  Its 
breadth  is  variable,  never  exceeding  four  or 
five  miles,  and  it  is  several  times  reduced 
to  nothing  by  the  encroachments  of  the  low 
mountains  upon  the  coast  From  one  to 
two  miles  is  its  average  breadth.  The  soil 
is  of  a  very  dark  colour,  and  is  very  produc- 
tive when  tilled,  but  for  the  most  part  it  now 
lies  waste. 

The  port  of  Tyre,  which  of  old  contained 
a  navy,  is  contracted  and  shallow,  so  as  now 
to  accommodate  a  few  vessels  scarcely  de- 


serving any  other  name  than  boats.  It  is 
still  enclosed  by  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
wall.  The  massive  foundations  of  the  pier 
rise  several  feet  above  the  shallow  water. 
At  different  points  along  this  sea-wall  are 
large  numbers  of  ancient  columns  and  frag- 
ments of  columns.  In  several  places,  large 
pillars  are  built  into  the  wall. 

'  The  Ladder  of  Tyre,'  said  to  have  been 
constructed  by  Alexander  the  Great,  is  soma 
distance  to  the  south  of  the  modem  town. 
It  is  an  artificial  descent  from  the  'White 
Promontory,'  which  takes  some  half-hour  of 
ascent  along  the  steep  and  winding  path 
leading  over  the  ridge  nearest  the  sea.  From 
the  top  there  is  an  extensive  view  on  both 
sides  across  the  whole  extent  of  what  was 
anciently  called  the  Phoenician  Plain.  Close 
to  the  left,  the  cliffs  beetle  over  the  sea,  at 
six  or  seven  hundred  feet  above  it,  and  on 
the  highest  pinnacle  of  a  narrow  ledge  of 
natural  rock  that  parts  the  road  from  the 
precipice,  stands  a  small  square  tower,  ap- 
parently of  ancient  construction,  now  used 
as  a  khan.  The  shrieking  of  the  sea-birds 
that  wing  their  way  in  the  mid  air,  between 
the  brow  of  the  mountain  and  the  deep  sea 
it  overhangs,  whose  waves  are  heard  moan- 
ing faintly  in  the  depths  below,  adds  vastly 
to  the  bewildering  grandeur  of  the  scene. 

The  coast  and  plain  of  Tyre  are  thus  de- 
scribed by  Bobinson  (iii.  888) : — '  Here  was 
a  most  extensive  and  magnificent  view  of  the 
hills  and  plains,  the  coast  and  sparkling  wa- 
ters of  the  Mediterranean,  on  which  last  we 
could  distinguish  several  vessels  under  sail, 
like  white  specks  in  the  distance.  Directly 
before  us,  and  the  only  object  to  break  the 
monotony  of  the  flat  course  itself,  was  Sur 
and  its  peninsula ;  while  its  plain  and  the 
lower  region  of  hills,  teeming  with  villages  and 
variegated  with  cultivated  fields  and  wooded 
heights,  were  spread  out  before  us  in  great  dis- 
tinctness and  beauty.  The  path  led  us  down, 
after  a  great  descent,  into  the  head  of  the 
deep  and  narrow  wady,  Ashur.  Its  sides  ase 
thickly  wooded  with  prickly  oak,  maple,  ar- 
butus, sumac,  and  other  trees  and  bushes, 
reaching  quite  down  to  the  bottom,  so  that 
we  often  travelled  among  trees.  It  reminded 
me  strongly  of  some  of  the  more  romantio 
valleys  among  the  green  mountains  in  Ver- 
mont. Beneath  the  fine  shades  of  this  se- 
questered dell  we  stopped  for  breakfast  The 
morning  was  serene  and  beautiful;  and  as 
the  journey  of  the  day  was  to  be  short,  we 
gave  ourselves  up  for  a  time  to  the  luxury 
of  repose.' 
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UNCLE  (L.  avunculus,  '  a  mother's  bro- 
ther;' corap.  avut),  meaning  in  English,  a 
brother  of  a  father  or  a  mother,  stands  for 
the  Hebrew  dohd,  whioh,  from  a  root  denot- 
ing 'affection'  (corap.  'love'  in  Cant  L  2, 
and  '  beloved,'  i.  14),  is  generally  rendered 
•uncle'  (Lev.  x.  4;  xx.  20;  comp.  Numbers 
xxxvi.  1 1.  2  Kings  xxiv.  17).  Thus  in  Lev. 
x.  4,  Uzziel  is  termed  the  uncle  of  Aarou, 
for  he  was  the  brother  of  Am  ram,  who  was 
Aaron's  father  (Exodus  vi.  1(5,  seq.).  The 
meaning  of  dohd  is  defined  by  Numb,  xxxvi. 
11,  where  Mai  ah  and  other  daughters  of 
Zelophehad  are  said  to  be  married  to  *  their 
father's  brother's  sons ;'  in  the  original,  to 

•  the  sons  of  their  uncle ;'  in  the  Septuagint,  to 
1  their  cousins ;'  iu  the  Vulgate,  to  '  the  sons 
of  their  uncle'  (compare  xxxvi.  1;  xxvii.). 
This  relationship  of  cousiu  was  that  whioh 
was  borne  by  Esther  to  Mordecai.  'Esther, 
his  (Mordecai's)  uncle's  daughter'  (Esth.  ii. 
7) ;  'the  daughter  of  Abihail,  the  uncle  of 
Mordecai'  (15).  Esther,  then,  stood  to  Mor- 
decai in  the  relation  of  an  uncle's  daughter, 
and  they  were  consequently  cousins.  So  the 
Septuagint  terms  Esther  '  the  daughter  of 
Aminidab,  brother  of  his  father'  (7),  and 
'  the  daughter  of  Aminidab,  brother  of  the 
father  of  Mordecai.'  Esther  and  Mordecai 
were,  accordingly,  brother's  children,  or  first 
cousins.  Commonly,  however,  Mordecai  is 
regarded  as  Esther's  uucle.    Thus  in  Kitto's 

•  Cyclopaedia '  we  find,  '  Esther  was  brought 
np  by  her  uncle,  Mordecai'  (under  Esther) ; 
'his niece,  Hadessa, otherwise  Esther'  (under 
Mordecai).  So  in  the  '  Penny  Cyclopaedia ' 
she  is  termed  his  'orphan  niece;'  and  in 
the  '  Pictorial  Dictionary  of  the  Bible '  (art. 
Esther), '  the  great  niece  of  Mordecai,-'  also, 
in  Calmet's  'Dictionary  of  the  Bible,'  Mor- 
decai is  declared  to  be  'her  uncle  by  her 
father's  side ;'  and  in  the  French  work,  Si- 
mon's '  Grand  Dictionnaire  de  la  Bible,' 
Mordecai  is  called  Esther's  '  paternal  uncle.' 
Coquerel  ('  Biographie  Saoree ')  also  calls 
him  '  her  uncle.'  The  error,  whioh,  consi- 
dering the  express  language  of  the  English 
Bible,  is  a  striking  instance  of  the  ease  with 
which  misapprehensions  are  propagated,  ap- 
pears to  have  arisen  from  the  Vulgate  trans- 
lation, in  which  we  read  that  Esther  was  'the 
daughter  of  his  (Mordeoai's)  brother*  (7), 
'  the  daughter  of  Abihail,  brother  of  Morde- 
cai.' From  the  Vulgate  the  mistake  passed 
into  Calmet's  Dictionary,  whence  it  was  trans- 
planted on  all  sides.  Luther,  however,  in  his 
translation  of  the  Bible,  has  given  the  cor- 
rect reading — '  a  daughter  of  his  uucle '  (7), 
'  the  daughter  of  Abihail,  the  uncle  of  Mor- 
decai' (15) ;  and  in  Prideaux's  Connexion 
(ii.  350),  Esther  is  termed  '  his  uncle's 
daughter.'    See  Esther. 


UNICORN  (L.  one-homed)  is,  in  Numb, 
xxiii.  22.  Deuter.  .xxxiii.  17.  Job  xxxix.  9, 
10,  etc.,  the  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  re**, 
*  to  roar,'  which  the  margin  of  Is.  xxxiv.  7, 
and  other  authorities,  hold  to  be  the  rhino- 
ceros, but  which   may   mean   the    buffalo. 


Wellbeloved,  however,  thinks  it  probable 
that  the  rhinoceros  was  intended.  The  ex- 
istence of  the  unicorn,  that  is,  an  animal 
having  one  horn,  long  held  to  be  a  mere 
creature  of  fable,  is  now  beyond  a  doubt. 
Pliny  describes  it,  under  the  name  of  wen*- 
eerot,  unicorn,  as  an '  exceeding  fierce  ani- 
mal, resembling  a  horse  as  to  the  rest  of  his 
body,  but  having  a  head  like  a  stag,  the  feet 
like  an  elephant,  and  the  tail  like  a  wild 
boar ;  its  roaring  is  loud ;  and  it  baa  a  black 
horn  of  about  two  cubits  projecting  from  the 
middle  of  the  forehead.'  According  to  Nie- 
buhr,  the  figure  of  the  unicorn  is  depicted 
on  almost  all  the  staircases  in  the  ruins  of 
Persepolis  (Reiteb.  ii.  137). 
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UNITY  (L.  until,  'one')  stands,  in  Psalm 
cxxxiii.  1,  for  a  Hebrew  term  denoting  junc- 
tion, and  hence  union,  also  oneness  of  mind. 
*  Unity,'  moreover,  represents  (Ephes.  iv.  8, 
IS)  a  Greek  word  which  signifies,  I.  the  state 
of  being  one,  and  II.  that  of  being  united,  or 
what  is  commonly  called  being  of  one  mind 
(oomp.  iv.  5,  13). 

The  word  nnity  has  no  exact  correspondent 
in  the  Hebrew  langnage,  which,  as  being  a 
primitive  tongue,  deals  not  with  abstract 
terms.  What  is  now  expressed  by  a  general 
term,  the  Israelites  designated  by  a  numeral 
adjective,  aghad,  which  signifies  one ;  I.  one 
out  of  several  of  the  same  kind  (Oen.  ii.  21) ; 
II.  one  in  being  united  (24) ;  HI.  the  same 
(xL  1);  IV.  one  in  contradistinction  to  seve- 
ral (xliL  11);  V.ftrst(i.5;  ii.ll);  VI. one 
individual  being  (Josh.  iii.  12).  It  is  in  this 
sense  that  the  term  is  applied  to  the  Almighty 
in  these  words,  *  Hear,  O  Israel,  Jehovah  is 
our  Ood,  Jehovah  is  one '  (Dent  vi.  4).  This 
fundamental  doctrine  of  the  Hebrew  economy 
is  emphatically  taught  and  enforced  in  the 
religion  of  Jesus  Christ  (Matt  xix.  17 ;  xxiL 
38.  1  Cor.  viiL  4,  6).  The  term  one,  in  re- 
lation to  Ood,  is  used  both  in  the  Old  and 
the  New  Testament  to  declare  that  the  Great 
Being  who  made  the  universe, •  the  God  of 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob/  was  the  only 
God,  the  only  true  and  living  God,  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  the  imaginary  divinities  of 
heathenism,  which  were  in  reality  nothing, 
a  vanity  and  a  lie.  The  term  one,  applied  to 
God,  is  used,  in  the  popular  sense,  as  denot- 
ing one  intelligent  individual,  a  single  agent, 
and  involves  no  hidden  or  latent  germs  of 
metaphysical  lore.  The  application  of  the 
term  one  to  God,  stands  at  a  late  period  in 
the  scriptural  history,  and  appears  to  have 
been  called  forth  in  contradistinction  to  pre- 
valent idolatry.  Yet  the  absolute  oneness 
of  the  Great  Being  whose  mind  and  will  are 
recorded  in  the  Bible,  is  most  clearly  impli- 
cated in  its  earliest  pages,  so  that  monothe- 
ism appears  to  be  the  basis  and  the  top-stone 
of  the  two  religions  of  which  it  is  the  witness 
and  the  conservator — that  of  Moses  and  that 
of  the  Bedeemer.  Nor  is  there  any  solid 
ground  for  the  notion  which  has  fouud 
acceptance  with  one  school  of  German  divines, 
that  the  idea  of  one  God,  made  prominent  in 
the  prophetic  writings,  was,  after  many  ages 
and  with  extreme  difficulty,  evolved  and 
gained  out  of  a  polytheism  which,  from  the 
first,  prevailed  among  the  Hebrews,  no  less 
than  among  other  nations.  True  it  is  that 
the  prophets,  living  in  an  age  when  the  people 
of  Israel  were  greatly  infected  with  polythe- 
istic notions  and  degraded  by  congenial 
practices,  executed  the  great  function  to  which 
they  were  called,  by  protesting  against  and 
strongly  exposing  the  hollow  pretensions  of 
idol  divinities,  and  enforcing  the  imperative 
obligation  of  the  acknowledgment  and  the 
adoration  of  the  one  only  God,  'maker  of 


heaven  and  earth'  (Is.  xii.  2;  xliv.  8;  xlv. 
22  ;  xlvi  9.  Hos.  viii.  6).  But  because  the 
prophets  emphatically  proclaimed  and  upheld 
monotheism,  it  does  by  no  means  follow  that 
monotheism  was  before  their  time  unknown 
or  little  recognised  in  Israel.  The  opposite 
position,  namely,  that  the  prophetic  testimony 
had  antecedent  and  preparatory  beliefs  and 
exertions  to  which  it  owed  its  definiteness 
and  emphasis, — this  position  is  the  more 
credible,  especially  if  we  take  into  our  view 
the  opinion  entertained  by  the  same  class  of 
Biblical  speculatists,  namely,  that  the  present 
in  each  age  is  the  mere  development  and 
pure  issue  of  the  past  With  such  a  theory 
there  can  be  no  breaks,  no  outbursts,  no 
sudden  and  unprepared  events ;  the  line  of 
causation  preserves  an  unbroken  and  unim- 
paired continuity,  so  that  every  second  thing 
is  rigidly  graduated  on  its  predecessor,  which 
is  one  in  the  long  series  of  antecedents  that 
of  necessity,  and  by  slow  degrees,  led  on  to 
the  result  If  ever  the  connection  and  pro- 
portion between  an  immediate  antecedent 
and  its  consequent  are  interrupted,  the  break 
is  only  apparent,  a  mere  seeming  to  human 
eyes,  not  a  reality  in  the  essence  of  things. 
But  this  distinction  between  what  is  apparent 
and  what  is  real,  is,  in  truth,  only  an  inven- 
tion devised  to  eke  out  an  insufficient  theory. 
If  that  theory  is  with  unbending  rigour 
applied  to  show  that  monotheism,  as  the 
religion  of  a  cultivated  age,  must  have  come 
after  polytheism,  or  the  religion  of  rude  and 
ignorant  minds,  aud  consequently  that,  in 
order  to  read  the  Bible  aright,  we  must  put 
its  first  last  and  its  last  first,  beginning  the 
history  of  religion  with  many  gods,  and  end- 
ing the  period  of  the  captivity  in  Babylonia 
with  one, — these  misinterpreters  of  Scripture 
may  justly  be  kept  to  their  principle,  and 
required  to  show  whence  on  their  scheme  the 
prophets  obtained  their  monotheistic  know- 
ledge and  zeal,  and  how  it  comes  to  pass 
that  we  find  a  strict  monotheism  in  the  ear- 
liest records  of  the  Hebrew  people. 

If,  however,  without  a  systematic  inversion 
of  their  contents,  we  take  the  Scriptures  for 
our  instructors,  we  cannot  doubt  that  the 
first  form  of  religion  was  monotheistic.  The 
opening  verses  of  the  Bible  speak  of  one  God 
only,  and  represent  him  as  the  maker  of 
heaven  and  earth,  as  well  as  the  moral 
governor  of  the  human  race.  The  implica- 
tions to  this  effect  are  too  obvious  and  de- 
cided to  admit  of  being  denied  or  explained 
away.  The  name  under  which  the  one  Crea- 
tor is  spoken  of,  namely,  Elohim,  which  is 
held  to  be  plural  in  form,  equivalent  to  *  the 
mighty  ones,'  may  intimate  that  the  record 
was  made  after  a  belief  in  many  gods  had 
become  prevalent ;  but  while  the  termination 
may  be  plural  only  in  appearance,  as  in  the 
English  means,  or  may  in  process  of  time 
have  passed  from  a  plural  to  a  singular 
import,  and  so,  with  the  writer  of  the  narrar 
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tive,  have  bad  a  strictly  singular  meaning, — 
while,  also,  those  grammarians  may  be  right 
who  place  this  in  the  class  of  instances  in 
which  the  plural  is  used  to  denote  greatness 
and  dignity, — it  is  very  clear,  whateTer  may 
be  thought  of  the  form,  that  the  writer 
intended  to  speak  at  one  sole  God,  the  maker 
of  all  things,  and  that  the  singular  form  of 
the  verbs  he  makes  use  of  renders  the  sup- 
position of  more  gods  than  one  an  impossi- 
bility. Nor,  indeed,  does  the  monotheism 
of  the  account  depend  on  words,  or  the  form 
of  words,  for  the  whole  narrative  involves 
the  assumption  of  one  only  God,  and  that 
God  the  Creator  of  the  world  and  the  Go- 
vernor of  man,  having  supreme  power  oyer 
the  heavens  and  the  earth,  with  all  their 
parts,  denizens,  and  productions. 

If  the  plural  form  of  the  name  of  God 
indicates  the  prevalence  of  polytheism,  then 
the  strict  monotheistic  structure  of  the  pas- 
sage the  more  strongly  declares  that  the 
writer  intended  to  set  forth  monotheism  as 
the  earliest  and  tne  only  true  form  of  religion. 
His  monotheism  is  thus  made  to  appear,  not 
as  a  possible  theory,  but  as  a  well- ascertained 
contradiction  to  prevalent  error,  as  the  revival 
and  assertion  of  primaeval  truth,  as  the  sub- 
ject of  an  express  divine  revelation,  or  the 
early  result  of  progressive  human  culture. 

The  clear  implication  of  an  original  mono- 
theism, thus  declared  by  Scripture,  stands  in 
agreement  with  what  reason  suggests  and 
what  history  implies.  The  first  conception 
of  the  first  man  must  have  been  the  concep- 
tion of  one  God.  Say  that  religion  had  its 
birth  in  the  human  heart,  unity  obviously 
preceded  plurality.  Plurality,  as  made  up 
of  units,  is  posterior  to  its  constituent  ele- 
ments. As  men  multiplied  and  races  arose, 
living  under  diverse  outward  conditions,  the 
world  would  become  polytheistic,  first  by 
each  tribe  having  its  own  divinity,  and  then 
by  the  interchange  and  intermixture  of  seve- 
ral local  gods.  But  this  polytheism  is  a 
corruption  of  the  original  monotheistic  reli- 
gion. In  however  low  a  condition  of  intellect 
man  began  his  career,  the  moment  he  was 
capable  of  the  idea  of  God,  it  was  of  one  God 
he  formed  an  idea ;  and  how  rapid  soever  the 
multiplication  of  divinities  may  have  been, 
still  must  the  belief  in  many  gods  have  been 
an  after- thought.  Polytheism  is  not  an  idea 
or  a  conception,  but  a  conclusion,  of  the 
human  mind.  It  is  the  first  inference  of 
philosophy  gainsaying  religion;  the  first 
and  most  prolific  error  of  the  mere  reasoning 
faculty  setting  itself  up  as  sole  judge  of  reli- 
gious truth. 

We  have  intimated  that  there  is  historical 
evidence  for  the  original  prevalence  of  mono- 
theism. We  refer  to  other  sources  of  infor- 
mation than  the  Bible.  The  intimation  is, 
indeed,  not  direct  and  express.  A  primeval 
age  makes  no  record.  History  in  its  very 
nature  is  retrospective.    But  in  its  earliest 


notices  are  found  implications  of  an  original 
monotheism;  and  facta  with  which  it  n 
crowded,  receive  the  easiest  and  the  most 
satisfactory  explanation  on  the  assumption 
that  such  was  the  case.  Content,  however, 
to  receive  the  scriptural  history  for  this,  if 
for  no  other  reason,  that  even  in  its  first 
pages  it  far  surpasses  all  other  early  records 
in  simplicity,  naturalness,  and  probability, 
we  shall  pass  from  speculations  in  order  It 
subjoin  a  few  illustrations  of  die  primswal 
Biblical  monotheism. 

It  is  the  clear  implication  of  the  Bible 
that  the  primeval  ages  erred  and  strayed 
from  the  original  recognition  of  the  Creator 
as  the  only  God.  Accordingly,  it  is  from 
the  midst  of  polytheists  that  Abraham  re- 
ceives his  call  to  become  the  reviver,  and 
practically  the  founder,  of  monotheism  (Gen. 
xi  28;  xii.  I,  ate.).  The  manner  in  which 
God  is  represented  as  addressing  Abraham, 
implies  that  he  alone  is  the  Sovereign  of 
the  world  (xii.  1,  7 ;  xiii.  14).  From  such  a 
God  only  could  Abraham  have  believingfy 
received  the  promise  made  to  him,  that  in 
his  seed,  who  were  to  possess  Canaan  as 
their  own  and  be  like  the  stars  of  heaven 
for  number,  all  the  families  of  die  earth 
should  in  process  of  time  be  blessed.  The 
magnitude  of  the  promise  implicates  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Being  from  whom  it  came. 
It  was,  too,  *  the  Most  High  God,  the  pos- 
sessor of  heaven  and  earth/  that  Abraham 
acknowledged,  served,  and  adored.  An  idea 
so  grand  and  comprehensive  as  this  ascribed 
to  Abraham  in  the  earlier  pages  of  the  Book 
of  Genesis  (xiv.  22),  excludes  all  polytheistic 
notions,  and  makes  it  clear  mat  the  polythe- 
ism of  the  regal  age  of  Hebrew  history  was 
not  a  relic,  bnt  a  corruption  of  the  past ;  not 
a  step  onwards  towards  the  recognition  at 
the  unity  of  God,  but  a  degeneration  from 
pure  and  lofty  conceptions  of  him  enter- 
tained by  the  primitive  fathers  of  the  Hebrew 
race.  It  is  fa.  agreement  with  these  facts 
and  observations  that  we  find  (xvii.  1),  the 
Lord,  on  appearing  to  Abraham  when  nine- 
and-ninety  years  old,  declaring — '  I  am  the 
Almighty  God ;  walk  before  me,  and  be  up- 
right' Here  we  are  presented  with  one  God, 
almighty,  the  source  of  moral  authority,  and, 
as  such,  the  source  of  moral  excellence  to 
man;  in  other  words,  we  have  our  obliga- 
tions to  serve,  obey,  love,  and  fear  God,  en- 
joined and  founded  on  the  fact  that  he  is 
the  great  centre  of  all  power.  If  the  God 
of  Abraham,  *  the  possessor  of  heaven  and 
earth/  was  almighty,  other  divinities  could 
have  only  a  nominal  existence.  And  the 
importance  of  serving  him  exclusively  ensues 
from  the  fact,  that  here,  as  in  the  scriptural 
account  of  the  fall,  God  appears  as  the  source 
of  moral  obligation,  of  personal  excellence 
and  personal  happiness,  no  less  than  of  all 
power  to  make,  uphold,  and  guide  the  uni- 
verse.   These  are  very  great  and  worthy  con- 
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ceptions  of  God  ;  they  far  surpass  the  best 
ideas  ever  formed  under  polytheistic  and 
heathen  influences;  they  are  found  in  the 
earliest  Biblical  history,  are  ascribed  to  the 
first  and  the  greatest  of  the  patriarchs,  must 
have  existed  long  before  philosophy  wrought 
out  the  idea  of  one  God  in  the  seclusion  of 
the  Greek  schools,  or  darkly  taught  it  (if  it 
did  teach  it)  in  the  esoteric  and  half-hidden 
wisdom  of  the  Mysteries.  These  are  simple, 
unvarnished  facts;  for  which  we  have  no 
explanation  save  in  the  admission  that  a 
revelation  was  the  primal  source  of  religion 
to  the  human  race,  and  specifically  to  the 
great  apostle  of  monotheism,  the  founder  of 
the  Hebrew  race,  the  father  of  the  faithful, 
Abraham, '  the  friend  of  God'  (James  ii.  23). 
This  great  Being,  who  thus  made  himself 
known  to  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  ap- 
peared to  Moses,  and  became  the  God  of 
Israel  under  the  appellation  of  Jehovah,  or 
*  the  Ever  Living,'  '  the  Eternal  Being' 
(Exod.  iii.  6,  13,  teq.),  who  was,  as  the  sole 
God,  so  the  only  proper  King  of  Israel,  re- 
quiring implicit  obedience,  and  disallowing 
all  other  divinities  and  all  visible  objects  of 
adoration  (xx.  1,  teq.;  comp.  xxiii.  23,  seq.) ; 
and,  as  the  king  of  Israel,  entering  into  the 
closest  alliance  with  that  nation,  so  that  by 
covenant  he  became  their  God,  and  they 
became  his  people;  however,  not  so  ad  to 
nullify,  but  to  fulfil  and  accomplish, '  the  pro- 
mises made  to  the  fathers '  (xxiv.  2,  teq. ; 
six.  5,  6.  Deut  vii.  6.  Gal.  iii.  16.  Bom. 
xv.  8). 

UPHAZ,  the  name  of  a  country  distin- 
guished for  its  gold  (Jer.  x.  0.  Dan.  x.  5), 
which  some  have  identified  with  Ceylon, 
where  Ptolemy  places  a  harbour  and  river 
bearing  the  name  of  Phasis ;  and  others 
hold  to  be  the  same  as  Ophir,  from  the  He- 
brew for  which  Uphaz  differs  only  in  its  last 
letter,  which,  instead  of  the  right  one,  may 
easily,  through  mistake,  have  been  written 
by  a  copyist 

UR,  (H.  Jire),  called  in  Gen.  xi.  28,  31, 
'Ur  of  the  Chaldees'  (Neh.  ix.  7,  where 
Jerome  translates,  'fire  of  the  Chaldees'), 
is  the  place  where  Haran,  the  brother  of 
Abraham,  died,  befoJd  the  latter,  with  his 
father,  Terah,  left  the  place  of  their  nativity. 
Not  far  distant  from  Maujanik,  and  about 
sixty  miles  west  of  Behbehan,  on  the  road 
to  Shush ter,  in  Arabistan,  the  ancient  Susi- 
ana,  the  Baron  de  Bode  ('  Travels,'  i.  346) 
found  a  village  of  Ur  (Dehi-Ur)t  near  which 
the  tradition  concerning  Abraham  andNimrod 
is  still  kept  alive,  and  at  which  a  certain 
prophet  is  held  by  the  natives  to  have  been 
buried.  Our  authority  thinks  the  limits  of 
Chaldna  may  have  extended  thus  far  east 

Ur  has  been  identified  with  Kdessa,  also 
with  a  Castle  of  Ur  placed  in  northern 
Mesopotamia. 

The  district,  though  favourable  for  no- 
mads, seems  to  have  become  incapable  of 


supporting  its  population,  and  accordingly 
to  have  given  occasion  to  an  emigration. 
From  the  import  of  the  name  Ur  arose  the 
fable  that  Abraham,  in  consequence  of  his 
having  refused  to  worship  fire,  was  cast  into 
a  fiery  furnace,  whence  he  came  out  unin- 
jured.    See  Mesopotamia. 

URIAH,  a  Hittite  who  served  in  David's 
army,  the  husband  of  Bathsheba,  a  man  of 
strong  religious  feeling  (2  Sam.  xi.  3,  teq.). 
David  having  invaded  his  conjugal  rights, 
endeavoured  to  lay  on  Uriah  the  natural 
consequence ;  but  failing,  he  sent  Uriah 
back  to  the  army,  with  a  letter  to  its  com- 
mander, Joab,  directing  him  to  place  tha 
injured  husband  in  the  most  dangerous  post 
The  order  was  obeyed,  and  Uriah  was  slain. 
David,  having  removed  Uriah,  took  his  wife 
to  himself.  But  God,  by  the  prophet  Na- 
than, announced  a  fearful  punishment  for 
this  great  crime  (xii.). 

URIJAH,  the  high-priest  who,  at  the  com- 
mand of  king  Ahaz,  but  contrary  to  the  Di- 
vine command  (Exod.  xxvii.  1—6),  caused 
an  altar,  made  after  the  idolatrous  pattern 
of  one  in  Damascus,  to  be  set  up  in  the  tem- 
ple, and  offered  sacrifices  on  it  instead  of  on 
the  customary  altar  of  brass  (2  Kings  xvi. 
10,  teq.). 

Urijah  was  also  the  name  of  a  prophet  of 
Kirjath-jearim,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Jere- 
miah, and  whom  Jehoiakim  put  to  death  in 
consequence  of  the  support  he  gave  to  Jere- 
miah, by  warning  the  king  and  nation  of 
approaching  ills  (Jer.  xxvi.  20). 

URIM  and  THUMMIM,  meaning,  pro- 
bably, 'lights  and  perfections,'  or  'perfect 
light,'  were,  according  to  the  text  of  the  Bi- 
ble, something  put  into  the  breastplate  of 
the  high -priest  (Exod.  xxviii.  30.  Lev.  viii. 
8),  by  which  the  will  of  Jehovah  was  made 
known  when  he  was  consulted  by  the  pontiff 
(Numbers  xxvii.  21).  What  that  something 
was  is  undetermined.  According  to  some, 
it  was  the  tetragrammaton,  the  sacred  unut- 
terable name,  Jove,  Jehovah,  which,  being 
placed  in  the  folds  of  the  breastplate,  com- 
municated the  required  information.  Others 
say  it  was  two  holy  names  of  God.  The  re- 
velation was  in  some  way  made  by  the  lustre 
assumed  by  the  gems  in  the  breastplate. 
Joseph  as,  in  a  passage  (Antiq.  iii.  8,  9) 
characteristic  of  his  vanity,  identifies  the 
Urim  and  Thummim  with  the  breastplate. 
The  revealing  brilliancy  of  the  breastplate 
was,  he  states,  discontinued  two  hundred 
years  before  he  composed  his  treatise. 

A  small  image  of  the  goddess  Thmei,  Truth 
or  Justice,  was  in  Egypt  wom  by  the  chief 
judge  while  bearing  causes.  When  the  de- 
positions of  the  two  parties  and  their  wit- 
nesses had  been  heard,  he  touched  the  suc- 
cessful litigant  with  the  image,  thus  inti- 
mating that  Justice  was  on  his  side. 

Mairaonides  says  that  the  priest  stood 
with  his  face  toward  the  ark  of  the  cove- 
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naut;  that  behind  him  stood  the  person  who 
approached  to  consult  the  oracle,  his  face 
being  turned  toward  the  back  of  the  priest ; 
that  when  his  question  was  made  known,  the 
priest,  filled  with  the  Divine  Spirit,  looked 
into  the  Rational  or  Breastplate  of  Judg- 
ment, in  which  certain  letters  becoming  con- 
spicuous, he,  the  high-priest,  composed  the 
answer  Urns  exhibited.  The  oracular  an- 
swers returned  by  this  means,  Maimonides 
and  others  class  among  the  lowest  of  the 
four  gradations  of  prophecy.  It  has  been 
argued  that  the  one  was  symbolical  of  the 
soceidotal,  and  the  other  of  the  judicial  func- 
tion of  the  high-priest,  and  that  James  al- 
luded (L  17)  to  both. 

USURY  (L.  utort « I  nse'),  properly,  money 
paid  for  the  us*  of  money  or  other  valuables 
(Matthew  xxv.  27),  came,  in  oonsequence  of 
the  exorbitant  demands  of  creditors,  to  sig- 
nify excessive  and  unjust  gain  exacted  in 
consideration  of  a  loan.  It  was  a  part  of 
the  benevolent  regard  shown  by  the  Mosaic 
law  towards  the  poor  and  needy,  that  interest 
should  not  be  taken  by  an  Israelite  of  a  fel- 
low-countryman (Lev.  xxv.  35 — 38),  though 
it  might  be  taken  of  foreigners  (Dent  xxiii. 
20).  The  provisions  favourable  to  the  ne- 
cessitous were  broken  (Neh.  v.),  and  oppres- 
sive courses  pursued  (Is.  1.  1.  Jer.  xv.  10. 
Exek.  xviii.  13).  In  regard  to  interest,  Jesus 
sanctioned  and  revived  the  old  Mosaic  ordi- 
nance (Luke  vii.  34,  35),  in  publishing  that 
ideal  morality  which  consists  in  resemblance 
to  God,  *  who  is  kind  to  the  unthankful  and 
to  the  wicked,'  and  towards  which  mankind 


will  rise  in  proportion  as  ihey  receive,  honour, 
and  practise  the  spirit  of  the  Son  of  the  Eter- 
nal Father. 

UZ.     8ee  Vol.  ii.  109. 

UZZIAH  (H.  strength  of  Jehovah;  A.M. 
4745,  A.C.  803,  V.  810),  son  of  Amaziah, 
ascended  the  throne  of  Jndah,  of  which  be 
was  the  tenth  occupant,  at  the  anripe  age 
of  sixteen ;  and  by  his  success  in  war  and 
prosperity  in  peace,  during  the  long  reign 
of  fifty- two  years,  offers  an  exception  to  the 
rule  that  evU  befals  a  nation  whose  sceptre 
is  held  by  the  hands  of  yonth.  He  was  a 
true  servant  of  the  living  God,  though  he 
could  not  prevail  so  as  to  root  up  the  inve- 
terate idolatry  offered  on  high  places  (2  Kings 
xiv.  21 ;  xv.  1—7).  In  the  latter  part  of  his 
life,  he  attempted  to  usurp  the  sacerdotal 
function  of  offering  incense,  and  was  in  con- 
sequence punished  with  leprosy,  which  af- 
fected him  till  his  death,  so  that  he  was  thus 
out  off  from  social  and  religions  intercourse; 
and  his  son  Jotham,  in  his  name,  exercised 
the  royal  prerogatives  (2  Chron.  xxvi.). 

Under  Uzziah  (called  also  Azariah)  and 
Jeroboam,  prophets  assumed  an  unwonted 
prominence,  and  turning  their  attention  to 
the  moral,  political,  and  religious  condition 
of  the  whole  Hebrew  race,  nay,  of  surround- 
ing nations,  they,  animated  by  a  zeal  for  true 
relfgion,  and  inspired  by  the  Divine  Spirit, 
spoke  and  taught  in  tones  the  most  lofty  and 
varied,  and  so  exerted  a  great  and  widely* 
spread  influence  on  the  characters  of  men 
and  the  condition  of  the  world. 


V. 


VALLEYS  (T.  thai,  comp.  'dale')  most 
be  numerous  in  Palestine,  which  is  inter- 
sected with  mountains.  There  are  more  than 
those  which  are  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  Of 
the  latter,  however,  we  may  refer  to,  I. '  the 
vale  of  Hebron  *  (Gen.  xxx vii.  14) ;  II. « the  val- 
ley of  Eschol,'  which  lay  not  far  from  Hebron, 
and  was  distinguished  for  its  vines  (Numb, 
xiii.  23) ;  III.  '  the  valley  of  Zephathah  at 
Mareshah'  (2  Chron.  xiv.  10),  in  the  south- 
west ;  IV.  '  the  valley  of  Sorek,'  in  the  same 
vicinity  (Judg.  xvi.  4);  V.  'the  valley  of 
Elan,  or  the  terebinth,  on  the  road  from 
Ramleh  to  Jerusalem  (1  Sam.  xvii.  2;  xxi.  9) ; 
VI.  *  the  valley  of  Jehoahaphat,'  or  the  Kidron, 
forming  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  metro- 
polis ;  VII.  '  the  valley  of  Hinnom,'  also 
Rephaim  or  the  giants'  valley,  immediately 
Bouth  of  Jerusalem.  The  latter  lay  on  the 
limit  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  8;  xviii.  10),  not 
far  from  Baal-perazim  (2  Sam.  v.  20),  and 
at  no  great  distance  from  Bethlehem  (xxiii. 
13).    It  opened  towards  Philistia,  and  was 


large  enough  to  contain  an  army  (xxiii.).  It 
was  very  fruitful  (Is.  xvii.  5)  ;  VIII.  north- 
wards of  Jerusalem  was '  the  valley  of  Shaveh, 
which  is  the  king's  dale*  (Gen.  xv.  17.  2 
Sam.  xviii.  18) ;  IX.  in  the  same  direction 
was  •  the  valley  of  Achor,'  near  Gilgal  (Josh, 
vii.  26),  on  the  borders  of  Jndah  towards 
Benjamin  (xv.  7) ;  X. « the  valley  of  Zeboim,' 
or  hyenas  (Neh.  xi.  34),  near  the  town  Mich- 
mas;  XI.  in  the  same  neighbourhood  was 
'the  valley  of  Craftsmen'  (35.  1  Chron.  iv. 
14) ;  XII.  '  the  valley  of  Gibeon,'  near  the 
city  of  the  same  name,  and  on  the  western 
borders  of  Benjamin  (Is.  xxviii.  21)  ;  XIII. 
«  the  valley  of  Jezreel,'  in  Middle  Palestine 
(Judg.  vi.  33)  ;  XlV.'the  valley  of  Jiphthah- 
el,'  in  Northern  Palestine,  between  Zebulon 
and  Asher  (Josh.  xix.  14,  27).  Valleys,  as 
the  receptacles  of  water,  are  in  Palestine  the 
chief  spots  of  fertility  and  beauty. 

It  would  be  easy  to  give  instances  illus- 
trative of  the  luxuriance  and  loveliness  of 
many  of  the  valleys  of  Palestine.    Robinson 
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thus  speaks  (iii.  78)  of  a  valley  near  Jufha 
(Onphna) :  •  We  stopped  for  a  lunch  a  few 
rods  short  of  the  village,  under  a  large  wal- 
nut-tree like  the  English  walnut  Close  by 
were  also  two  meis- trees  {Cordia  Myxa  of 
botanists),  tall  and  beautiful,  with  round 
tops  and  large  leaves,  from  the  berries  of 
which  bird-lime  is  made.  The  walnut-tree 
was  growing  within  the  precincts  of  an  ancient 
church.  Under  the  tree,  a  small  enclosure 
contains  an  altar,  on  which  mass  is  still 
sometimes  celebrated,  and  also  the  ancient 
baptismal  font  of  limestone,  partly  buried  in 
the  ground.  The  whole  valley,  and  the  sides 
of  the  mountains  around,  are  very  fully  culti- 
vated, and  abound  in  olives,  vines,  and  fig- 
trees.  Around  the  village  itself  are  also  nume- 
rous apple,  pear,  fig,  pomegranate,  apricot, 
and  some  walnut-trees.  The  landscape  on 
every  side  is  rich,  and  indicates  a  high  degree 
of  fertility  and  thrift' 

'  On  passing  out  of  Nablous,'  says  Olin 
(ii.  363),  'we  entered  into  the  gardens  and 
groves  of  fruit  and  shade  trees  which  not  only 
occupy  the  beautiful  ravine  on  its  southern 
side,  but  literally  surround  the  city,  and  fill 
the  widening  valley,  which  extends  from  its 
western  gate  far  to  the  north-west  towards 
Sebaste.  This  is  the  most  delightful  and 
verdant  spot  I  saw  in  Palestine,  nor  do  I 
remember  to  have  seen  in  any  part  of  the 
world  the  evidence  of  more  exuberant  fertility. 
Besides  the  mountain  stream,  the  valley  is 
watered  with  a  multitude  of  fountains  that 
gush  out  of  the  bases  of  Gerixim  and  Ebal, 
and  are  conducted  off  to  the  gardens  which 
owe  their  fertility  chiefly  to  the  abundance  of 
water.  We  kept  within  the  valley  for  an  hour, 
which,  for  that  distance  and  as  far  as  we 
could  see  beyond,  continued  to  exhibit  signs 
of  luxuriant  fertility.  It  is  probably  the  co- 
operation of  the  extreme  heat  of  the  ever- 
cloudless  atmosphere  with  copious  irrigation, 
that  produces  the  deep  and  vivid  green  so 
remarkable  in  the  exuberant  foliage  of  this 
lovely  tract' 

Even  in  clefts  and  gorges  fertility  may  be 
found.  North  of  Beer,  Olin  (ii.  334)  'entered 
a  deep  ravine,  bounded  on  both  sides  by  very 
high  and  steep  mountaius,  which  present  to 
the  eye  of  the  observer  in  the  bottom  of  the 
dell  little  besides  bare  perpendicular  rocks, 
but  are  really  composed  of  a  succession  of 
offsets,  upon  which  walls  are  erected  to  retain 
the  soil,  thus  forming  a  series  of  regular  and 
beautiful  terraces,  which  extend  from  the 
bases  quite  to  the  summits  of  the  mountains. 
From  our  position  I  was  able  to  count  about 
forty  of  these  artificial  levels,  rising  one  above 
another  as  high  almost  as  the  eye  could 
reach,  chiefly  planted  witb  figs,  and  many  of 
them  sown  in  wheat' 

In  Ps.  lxxxiv.  6,  7,  reference  seems  made 
to  the  beneficence  of  pious  men  who,  after 
the  known  custom  of  Arabs,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  dearth  of  water  and  the  lamentable 


consequenoes  of  that  dearth  to  travellers,  dag 
wells  in  the  most  dreary  parts,  sueh  as  the 
valley  of  Baca,  the  tear-vale,  which  lay  on  the 
high  caravan  roads  pursued  by  visitors  to  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem,  so  that,  refreshed  by 
these  recurring  supplies,  the  travellers,  in- 
stead of  being  worn  and  exhausted,  renewed 
their  strength,  till  at  length  they  appeared  in 
health  and  vigour  before  Ood  in  Zion. 

VEILS  (L.  velum)  were  of  old,  as  they 
still  are,  universally  worn  by  Eastern  women, 
who  think  it  very  wrong  for  a  stranger  or 
any  male  (except,  in  the  case  of  the  married, 
their  husband)  to  see  their  faces.  Solely 
slaves,  public  dancers,  who  are  generally 
harlots,  and  females  of  the  lowest  rank,  form 
exceptions.  In  the  earliest  times,  however, 
manners  were  less  artificial,  and  both  mar- 
ried and  unmarried  women  appeared  in  pub- 
lic without  veils  (Gen.  xx.  16;  xxiv.  15, 
$eq.).  Betrothed  damsels,  however,  covered 
their  faces  on  the  approach  of  their  future 
husbands  (xxiv.  65) ;  but  affectation  of  the 
modesty  betokened  by  covering  the  counte- 
nance, indicated  the  absence  of  chastity 
(xxxviii  15).  At  a  later  period,  veils  formed 
a  customary  portion  of  a  female  wardrobe 
among  the  Hebrews  (Is.  iii.  22.  Cant  v.  7). 
The  veil  appears  to  have  been  of  three  kinds : 
I.  a  large  flowing  robe,  covering  the  entire 
person,  so  adjusted  as  to  leave  the  wearer 
means  for  sight  in  walking ;  II.  one  similar 
in  kind,  but  less  in  size,  which  may  be 
termed  a  mantle ;  III.  a  smaller  one,  resem- 
bling a  shawl,  which  covered  the  breast,  the 
neck,  and  part  of  the  head,  but  not  the  eyes. 

Paul,  in  1  Cor.  xi.  4,  condemns  a  man 
who  prays  with  his  head  covered,  probably 
because  such  was  the  custom  with  the  Jews ; 
he  also  condemns  (5)  women  who  prayed 
with  uncovered  or  unveiled  head,  considering 
it  unbecoming  for  a  female's  face  to  be  seen 
by  any  male  save  her  own  husband.  Such 
lesson 8  serve  to  exemplify  what  in  the  re- 
cord of  Christianity  there  is  that  is  temporary. 
Comp.  0,  10.  See  Clothing,  Plaiting, 
Tbmplb. 

VESTURE  (L.  vtftu,  a  *  garment').  See 
Clothing. 

VINE,  WINE,  found  in  the  Latin  vinwn, 
the  Greek  oinos,  the  Hebrew  yahin,  are 
words  which  denote  things  widely  prevalent 
in  the  history  of  mankind.  The  growth  of 
the  vine  and  the  making  of  wine  formed  a 
principal  part  of  the  agricultural  business 
of  Palestine,  since  the  valleys  and  the  eleva- 
tions of  the  country  afforded  a  very  favour- 
able soil,  and  the  climate  was  well  fitted  to 
give  to  grapes  a  singular  sweetness  and  large 
size.  Among  its  chief  productions  stood, 
therefore,  the  vine  (Gen.  xlix.  11.  Deut  vi. 
31 ;  ▼iii.  8),  together  with  the  fig-tree  ( Jer.  v. 
17)  and  the  olive-tree  (1  Samuel  viii.  14). 
The  vine,  in  consequence,  often  appears  in 
the  diction  of  the  prophets  (Is.  vii.  23.  Jer. 
v.  17),  and  stands  as  symbolical  of  peace, 
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prosperity,  and  enjoyment  (1  Kings  iv.  26. 
Micafa  iv.  4.  Zech.  iii.  10.  2  Kings  xviii. 
3 1.    Is.  xxxvi.  10). 


1.  Grapes. 

5.  Dates. 

3.  Fig. 

4.  Olive. 

6.  Pomegranate. 

Cultivation  of  the  vine  was  anciently  held 
to  be  the  highest  kind  of  agriculture;  on 
which  account  Noah,  as  the  founder  of  a  new 
race  and  a  superior  culture,  is  spoken  of  as 
having  planted  a  vineyard  (Gen.  ix.  20) — 
as  Dionysos  with  the  Greeks,  and  Osiris 
among  the  Egyptians.  The  excess  into 
which  Noah  fell  was  mentioned  in  order  to 
guard  men  against  the  misuse  of  wine  (Prov. 
xx.  1).  The  impression  prevailed  that  wine 
gave  strength  as  well  as  excited  hilarity 
(Judg.  ix.  13.  Ps.  civ.  15.  Prov.  xxxi.  4 — 
7.  Eccles.  x.  10 ;  comp.  1  Tim.  v.  23.  Ps. 
Ixxviii.  65).  Intemperance  is  severely  re- 
buked (Joel  i.  5.  Amos  vi.  6 ;  comp.  Isaiah 
xxii.  13).  These  passages  show  that  an 
intoxicating  quality  belonged  to  wine  used 
by  the  Israelites.  The  same  fact  appears 
from  the  connection  of  wine  with  the  scrip- 
tural '  strong  drink  *  {iittra,  Leviticus  x.  9. 
Numb.  vi.  3.  Dent  xxix.  6.  Judges  xiii.  4, 
•so.  1  8am.  i.  15.  Proverbs  xx.  1 ;  xxxi.  4). 
'  8isera/  says  Jerome  ('  Oper.,'  iv.  364,  Ben.), 
'is,  in  the  Hebrew  language,  every  drink  that 
can  inebriate,  whether  that  which  is  made 
from  wheat,  or  from  the  juice  of  apples,  or 
when  honeycombs  are  boiled  down  into  a 
sweet  and  barbarous  beverage,  or  the  fruit 


of  palms  is  made  to  yield  its  juice,  and  a 
thickish  liquid  receives  a  colour  from  parched 
corn.'  This  passage  shows  that  under  the 
term  '  sisera,'  or  strong  drink,  were  com. 
prised  many  kinds  of  liquors,  agreeing  in 
this,  that  they  possessed  that  intoxicating 
quality  which  exists  wherever  fermentation 
has  taken  place  and  developed  alcohol.  It 
is  equally  evident  that  besides  wine,  the  He- 
brews possessed  several  inebriating  drinks. 
Of  these,  the  most  common,  in  Winer's  opi- 
nion, was  that  which  was  a  good  deal  drunk 
in  Egypt,  and  which  Herodotus  (ii.  77)  calls 
« barley  wine,'  or  beer.  This  '  strong  drink* 
was  sometimes  made  stronger  by  being  drug- 
ged (Isaiah  v.  22).  From  this  passage  and 
others  (1  Sam.  xxv.  86.  1  Kings  xvi.  9.  Is 
xix.  14;  xxviii.  1.  Hosea  vii.  0.  Jer.  xxiiL 
9 ;  comp.  Prov.  xx.  1)  it  is  too  clear  that  the 
degrading  and  devastating  vice  of  intoxica- 
tion existed  among  the  Hebrews,  though  the 
law  frowned  on  it  (Deut  xxi.  20). 

The  luxuriance  with  which  the  vine  grew 
is  finely  set  forth  in  Ps.  lxxx.  8,  sty.,  where 
the  stem  appears  large  and  high.  In  Ezek, 
xvii.  6,  similar  luxuriance  is  connected  with 
a  vine  of  'low  stature/  The  traveller  Sennits 
speaks  of  the  stem  of  a  vine  which  was  eigh- 
teen inches  in  diameter,  thirty  feet  high; 
with  its  branches  it  covered  a  house  fifty 
feet  in  breadth  and  in  length.  Hence  may 
be  seen  the  force  of  the  words,  '  dwelt  under 
his  vine  and  bis  fig-tree'  (1  Kings  iv.  25). 
Yet,  though  vines  were  so  goodly  (Esekiel 
xvii.  8),  the  wood  was  fit  only  to  be  burnt 
(XT.  1-3). 
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Vineyards  were  carefully  cultivated,  fenced 
round,  cleared  of  stones,  and  planted  with 
choice  plants ;  the  soil  being  turned  up,  and 
the  trees,  when  needful,  pruned  (Is.  ▼.  2,  6). 
Great  numbers  of  vines  were  sometimes 
found  in  the  same  spot  (vii.  23).  As  in 
gardens,  so  in  vineyards,  was  there  an  ele- 
vated but  made  of  branches  (i.  8 ;  v.  11),  in 
which  was  a  guard  to  protect  the  fruit  (Job 
xxvii.  18.  Matt  xxi.  33)  ;  also,  as  appears 
from  these  passages,  a  wine-press.  Tbe  en- 
closure was  of  thorns  or  stones  (Job  i.  JO; 
v.  5.  Prov.  xxiv.  81).  The  wine-press  con- 
sisted of  two  parte,  an  upper  and  an  under 
(iii.  10).  While  at  work,  the  treaders  of  the 
grapes  sang  and  gave  a  shout  tor  mutual 
encouragement  (Is.  xvi.  9, 10.  Jer.  xxxv.  80). 
The  operations  of  the  wine-press  afforded  a 
forcible  image  to  describe  gory  and  destruo- 
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tire  battle  (Is.  lziii.  1—6).  Wine  had  a  red 
colour  (Piov.  xxiii.  81),  whence  the  phrase 


4  blood  of  grapes'  (Gen.  xlix.  1 1),  in  use  < 
among  the  Greeks  and  Bomans. 


OBEIK  WIVX-PBK88. 


The  Nazarite  was  required  to  practise  en- 
tire abstinence  from  grapes,  as  well  as  wine, 
during  the  period  of  his  consecration,  bat 
no  longer;  on  the  ground,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed, that  the  use  of  wine  would  raise  the 
self- estimation  of  one  who  was  professing  to 
give  himself  entirely  to  Jehovah  (Numb.  vi. 
1—21).  The  Bechabites  also  wholly  ab- 
stained from  wine  (Jer.  xxxv.).  The  patri- 
archs, however,  used  wine  (Gen.  xxvii.  25). 
And  the  culture  of  the  vine  remained  the 
noblest  branch  of  the  labours  of  the  field  to 
the  time  when  Josephus  (Jew.  War.  iii.  10, 
6)  pronounced  the  vine  and  the  fig  as  the 
most  royal  products  of  Palestine.  From  this 
belief  aror-e  figures  of  speech  which  show  its 
prevalence  and  force,  while  they  describe  the 
pains  that  were  bestowed  on  its  growth  and 
the  extraction  of  its  juices  (Is.  v.  1, 2.  Esek. 


xv.  6  ;  xvii.  8.  Jer.  ii.  21.  Ps.  lxxx.  C— 17; 
cxxviii.  3.  Cant  vii.  0.  Matt  vii.  16 ;  xxJ. 
28 — 82.  John  ii.  1,  teq. ;  xv.). 

New  wine,  as  being  of  a  lighter  kind,  was 
permitted  to  young  women  (Zech.  ix.  17) ; 
yet  it  had  an  intoxicating  quality  (Acts  ii. 
13),  which,  being  kept  in  leathern  bottles, 
might  ferment  and  so  burst  them  (Job  xxxii. 
19),  especially  if  the  material  was  old  (Matt, 
ix.  17) ;  but  (he  bottles  were  sometimes  of 
earthenware  (Jer.  xlviii.  12).  In  order  to 
clarify  it,  wine  was  poured  from  vessel  to 
vessel,  otherwise  it  was  apt  to  become  thick 
(11).  A  sort  of  wine-honey,  an  inspissated 
juice  of  the  grape,  was  made,  debeth,  dibseh 
(Gen.  xliii.  11),  which  is  still  carried  in  large 
quantities  from  Hebron  to  Jerusalem.  Cakes 
made  from  grapes  are  spoken  of  in  Hob.  iii. 
1.   Cant.  ii.  0.    2  Sam.  vi.  19,  <  flagon,'  a 
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choice  sweet,  dried  food,  which  was  used  in 
offerings  to  idols.  Besides  pore,  there  was 
also  mixed  wine,  it  being  customary  to  min- 
gle with  wine  odorous  essences,  suoh  as 
musk,  wormwood,  also  water.  Wine  made 
from  pomegranates  was  sometimes  spieed 
(Caut  Wii.  2). 

The  Bible  clearly  implies  that  the  vine 
was  cultivated  in  Egypt  (Gen.  xl.  9.  Numb. 
xx.  5.  Ps.  lxxviii.  47).  Herodotus  appears 
to  say  that  the  Egyptians  made  barley- wine 
(beer),  because  they  had  no  vines  in  the 
country  or  district  (ii.  77) ;  and  the  writer  of 


•  A  H istory  of  the  Hebrew  M on  archy '  declares, 

*  wine  was  not  produced  in  Egypt*  (p.  123). 
Of  whom  does  Herodotu  s  speak  ?  Not  of  the 
Egyptians  in  general,  but  of  *  those  who  in- 
habited the  fotofd  or  arable  land/  between 
whom  and  the  Egyptians  generally,  he  takes 
a  clear  distinction.  We  subjoin  bis  words: 
'Of  the  Egyptians  themselves,  those  who 
inhabit  the  sowed  land/  etc.  Of  this  portion 
of  the  inhabitants  he  declares,  that  having  bo 
vines  in  their  country,  they  use  wine  mads 
of  barley,  that  is,  beer.  From  these  premises 
it  has  been  unwarrantably  inferred  that  nei- 
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ther  did  the  vine  grow,  nor  was  wine  produced 
in  Egypt. 

Winer,  referring  to  these  ancient  autho- 
rities, namely,  Diod.  Sic.  L  36.  Strab.  xvii. 
799.  Plin.  xiv.  9,  declares  that  Egypt  pro- 
duced wine;  and  in  a  note  adds — 'The 
Egyptian  monuments  also  put  it  beyond  a 
doubt  that  wine-making  was  practised  in 
Egypt*  The  whole  process,  from  the  gather- 
ing of  the  grape  to  the  placing  the  jars  and 
bottles  in  the  cellar,  may  still  be  seen  in  the 
paintings,  or  in  Roullini  Monumsnti,  xxxvii. 
xxxviii.,  and  Wilkinson,  it  145,  uq.  From 
the  last-mentioned  authority  we  quote  these 
words :  *  Some  have  pretended  to  doubt  that 
the  vine  was  commonly  cultivated,  or  even 
grown  in  Egypt ;  but  the  frequent  notice  of 
it  and  of  Egyptian  wine  in  the  sculptures 
and  the  authority  of  the  ancients,  suffi- 
ciently answer  these  objections.*  For  our 
own  part,  so  satisfied  are  we  of  the  general 
accuracy  and  credibility  of  the  Bible,  that 
we  are  content  to  receive  a  fact  on  its  sole 
authority;  and  if  a  collision  arise  between 
it  and  a  profane  author,  as  Herodotus,  we 
declare  our  preference  for  the  former,  and 
must  deprecate  the  too  general  practice  of 
making  the  Bible  dependent  on  authorities 
which  in  truth  are  of  less  value  than  itself. 
With  this  view,  it  is  with  pleasure  we  sub- 
join the  concluding  words  of  the  sentence 
just  cited  from  that  very  competent  judge, 
Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  (*  Manners  and  Cus- 
toms of  the  Ancient  Egyptians ')  : — '  And  the 
regrets  of  the  Israelites  on  lesving  the  vines 
of  Egypt  prow  them  to  have  been  very  abun- 
dant, since  even  people  in  the  condition  of 
slaves  could  procure  the  fruit*  (comp.  Hccrtn 


Idem,  ii.  2, 90.  KUmm  Cuitur-GnchickU.*. 
26).  And  Herodotus  himself,  when  speak- 
ing .of  Egypt  in  general,  implies  that  it  pro- 
duced wine.  Thus  in  ii.  87,  he  says  tnat 
wine  was  supplied  to  the  priests.  Its  great 
abundanos  is  manifest  from  the  large  con- 
sumption of  wine  which  Herodotus  ssys 
(ii,  60)  took  place  at  the  annual  festival  held 
at  Babastis ;  but  the  amount  drunk  in  the 
country  was  such  as  to  require  addition  si 
supplies  from  importation  (Herod,  iii.  0). 

If  more  evidenee  were  necessary,  it  would 
be  supplied  by  what  Miss  Martincau  says  in 
her  recently  published  and  valuable  work, 
'Eastern  Life,  Present  and  Past,'  i.  275: 
*  Here  is  a  wine-press :  no  wonder  I  for  we 
are  coming  presently  to  the  picture  of  s 
banquet  We  know  that  the  kings  and  the 
priests  were  much  restricted  in  the  use  of 
wine ;  but  the  sculptures  snd  paintings  show 
that  there  was  much  wine-bibbing  among 
gentlemen  and  ladies  generally.  Every  landed 
proprietor  seems  to  have  had  his  wine-press, 
ss  far  as  this  kind  of  evidence  goes;  snd 
the  sick  and  tipsy  guests  at  banquets  are 
really  a  scandal  to  those  old  times.  By  the 
way,  those  who  had  wine-presses  must  have 
had  lands  extending  backwards  to  the  skirts 
of  the  bills ;  for  vines  will  not  grow  in,  ths 
rich  Nile  mud  (the  '  sowed  land '  of  Hero* 
dolus),  nor  bear  being  laid  under  water  for 
months  at  a  time.  The  great  valley  must 
have  been  skirted  with  vineyards  in  those 
old  times.  Besides  all  that  they  grew,  we 
know  that  they  imported  wine  largely  as  soon 
as  they  could  get  it  One  way  and  another, 
as  medicine,  or  with  their  food,  or  at  their 
banquets,  they  certainly  disposed  of  a  great 
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deal.  And  here  are  a  group  of  servants 
treading  the  grapes  very  energetically !' 

In  Egypt  the  Israelites  improved  their 
knowledge  of  the  culture  of  the  vine.  The 
district  of  Moab  was  distinguished  for  vines 
(Is.  xvi.  8).  Canaan,  indeed,  produced  fine 
grapes  before  the  Israelite  invasion  (Numb, 
xiii.  23,  uq.).  The  vineyards  of  Eugedi,  on 
the  Dead  sea,  were  celebrated  (Cant.  i.  14). 
Lebanon  was  famous  for  its  wine  (Hos.  xiv. 
7).  For  the  same  reason  a  valley  in  Philistia 
acquired  the  name  of  Sorek  (Judg.  xvi.  4)  ; 
but  the  territory  of  Judah  bore  away  the  palm 
for  wine  and  oil ;  richly  were  they  produced 
near  Jerusalem  and  the  valley  Eshcol,  near 
Hebrou  (Jadg.  xiv.  5 ;  comp.  Numb.  xiii.  24). 
At  the  present  time,  the  districts  near  Jerusa- 
lem and  Hebron  grow  good  grapes.  Comp. 
Gen.  xlix.  11,  12.  So  important  was  the 
culture  of  the  vine,  that  in  David's  court 
were  two  high  officers  over  the  vineyards  and 
over  tho  wine-cellars  (I  Chron.  xxvii.  27). 

The  following  statements  rest  on  the  au- 
thority of  the  Rev.  Eli  Smith,  Missionary  in 
Syria  (  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  May,  1846,  p.  885, 
ttq.).  In  the  region  of  Lebanon,  there  are 
now  three  methods  of  making  wine : — I.  The 
simple  juice  of  the  grape  is  fermented  with- 
out drying  or  boiling;  the  quantity  thus 
made  is  small,  and  it  is  not  fitted  to  keep. 
It  is  made  by  treading  the  grapes  in  baskets, 
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through  whioh  the  juice  runs,  and  is  thns 
separated  from  the  skins  and  seeds.  II.  The 
juice  of  the  grape  is  boiled  down  before  the 
fermentation,  the  must  being  first  separated 
from  the  skins.  When  in  the  boiling  the 
crude  substances  rise  in  the  form  of  scum, 
these  are  removed,  the  heat  is  taken  away, 
and  the  must  set  aside  for  fermentation. 
III.  The  grapes  are  partially  dried  in  the 
sun  before  being  pressed.    The  must  is  put 


to  ferment,  being  stirred  every  day,  in  order 
that  the  scum  which  rises  may  sink  to  the 
bottom,  and  not,  by  contact  with  the  air, 
oontract  a  sourness  which  wonld  spoil  the 
wine.    In  this  state  it  is  left  a  month  or  so, 
after  which  it  is  strained  off  and  sealed  up 
in  close  vessels.     The  object  of  leaving  tho 
wine  upon  the  lees,  or  sediment  of  skins, 
seeds,  and  stems,  is  to  refine  it    It  acquires 
a  richer  colour,  and  the  dried  stems  absorb 
the  sour,  acrid  particles.     The  longer  it  is 
left  within  a  limited  period,  the  better  it 
becomes.    Wine  thus  made  is  usually  astrin- 
gent,  and  keeps  better  than  either  of  the 
kinds  above  mentioned.     It  is  also  in  gene- 
ral stronger  and  of  a  richer  flavour.     Wine 
made  in  this  way  will  sometimes  burn.   Sour 
wines  do  not  appear  to  be  made  in  the  coun- 
try.    The  quality  depends  also  on  the  nature 
of  the  soil.    The  best  wines  yield  thirty- 
three  per  cent,  of  good  brandy.     Unintoxi- 
cating  as  well  as  dragged  wines  are  unknown. 
The  name  for  wine  in  Arabic  comes  from  a 
word  signifying  to  ferment.    It  is  cognate 
with  the  word  for  leaven,  and  itself  signifies 
fermentation.    No  process  is  known  to  be 
adopted  for  arresting  the  vinous  fermentation 
before  it  is   completed.     Papal  and  Greek 
priests  of  Syria  declare  that  only  pure  wine 
can  be  used  at  the  Lord's  Supper.    If  unfer- 
mented  it  will  not  answer,  nor  if  the  acetous 
fermentation  be  commenced.    The  only  form 
in  which  the  unfermented  juice  of  the  grape 
is  preserved,  is  that  of  dibs  (dibseh),  which 
may  be  called  grape  molasses,  which  enters 
so  largely  into  the  family  stores,  that  at 
Bhamduu,  a  place  containing  not  more  than 
600  souls,  about  24,000  lbs.  are  made  and 
laid  up.    It  is  classed  among  eatables,  and 
is  generally  eaten  in  its  simple  state  with 
t>read,  or  used  in  cooking.    As  found  in  the 
city  markets,  it  is  often  adulterated  with 
the  juice  ot  the  kharub,  a  sweet  pod  which 
is  supposed  to  be  the  husks  with  which  the 
prodigal  fed  swine,  and  is  considered  the 
lowest  kind  of  human  nourishment. 

The  *  Englishwoman  in  Egypt*  states, 
that  while  fermented  liquors  are  forbidden 
by  the  Moslem  religion,  the  practice  of 
drinking  wine  in  private  is  far  from  being 
uncommon;  that  there  is  a  kind  of  wins 
whose  use  is  allowed,  prepared  by  extracting 
the  sweetness  from  grapes,  and  suffering  the 
jnice  to  ferment  slightly,  until  it  acquires  a 
little  sharpness  or  pungency ;  and  that  opium, 
or  hemp,  is  frequently  used  to  induce  in- 
toxication or  exhilaration. 

In  Persia,  the  Baron  de  Bode  ('  Travels,' 
ii.  146),  among  other  dainties,  drank  a  thick 
syrup  of  dates,  prepared  from  the  jniee  of  the 
ripe  fruit,  from  whioh  it  is  pressed.  Comp. 
Cant.  viii.  2. 

In  1  Cor.  x.  16,  we  read  of  *  the  cup  of 
blessing.'  The  reference  is  to  the  eup  of 
wine  called  'the  eup  of  blessing*  (compara 
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'stirrup-cop'),  which  on  festive  occasions, 
and  especially  at  the  feast  of  the  Passover- 
lamb,  the  host  used  to  bless  in  these  words : 
'Blessed  be  thou,  O  Lord  our  God,  King  of 
the  world,  who  hast  created  the  fruit  of  the 
vine !'  Of  this  cup  the  master  drank,  and 
then  gave  it  for  the  same  purpose  to  each  of 
the  guests.    Comp.  Suppeb,  Lobd's. 

Schubert  (iii.  113)  speaks  in  high  terms 
both  of  the  Tine  of  the  Holy  Land  and  its 
fruit:  'The  vine  of  Palestine  is  not  sur- 
passed by  any  other,  either  in  the  fiery 
power  of  its  juice,  or,  at  least  on  the  southern 
hills  of  the  land,  in  the  size  and  number  of 
its  grapes.  I  have  drunk  wine  on  Lebanon, 
to  which  none  other  that  I  ever  tasted  was 
equal  in  flavour  and  strength.' 

The  following  is  from  Miss  Martineau's 
'Eastern  Life'  (iii.  60): — 'On  this  spot 
(south  of  Judah)  the  mind  of  the  gazer  is, 
or  ought  to  be,  carried  back  far  beyond  the 
time  when  there  began  to  be  vineyards  here 
at  all ;  to  the  time  when  the  whole  of  this 
expanse  of  country  was  pasture  land,  and 
the  flocks  were  on  the  hills,  and  the  herds- 
men, abiding  in  the  field  by  night,  worshiped 
the  stars.  Here,  in  those  days,  was  that 
worship  of  the  sun  whose  traces  we  were  to 
meet  with  throughout  the  rest  of  our  journey. 
Here,  upon  the  plain  of  Mamre,  nothing 
was  more  natural  than  such  worship  to  men 
who,  living  in  tents  on  wide  pasture  lands, 
with  the  brilliant  sky  of  the  East  over 
head,  saw  sun  and  moon  daily  rise  behind 
the  mountains  of  Moab,  and  go  down  towards 
the  sea,  to  let  the  dews  descend  and  freshen 
the  grass  of  the  pastures.' 

VIPER  (L.  vipera,  that  is,  vivipara,  being 
conceived  to  produce  its  young  alive,  while 
other  serpents  are  ovipara,  produced  from 
eggs),  is  in  Job  zx.  16.  Is.  xxx,  6 ;  lix.  5, 
the  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  ephgeh,  which 
has  been  identified  with  the  lefah,  a  very 
formidable  serpent,  little  more  than  a  foot 
long,  known  to  exist  in  Northern  Africa. 
Winer,  however,  thinks  it  the  coluber  viper* 
of  Hasselquist  The  corresponding  Hebrew 
term  denotes,  according  to  Avieenna,  'adders' 
(comp.  Matt.  iii.  7 ;  xiL  84 ;  xxiii.  83.  Luke 
iii.  7.  Acts  xxviii.  3).  The  term  adder  im 
used  in  the  English  Bible  for  several  kinds 
of  dangerous  reptiles,  being  the  representa- 
tive of  four  Hebrew  words: — I.  Gachshoov 
(Pa.  cxl.  3),  probably  the  genus  naja,  the 
naja  haie,  or  naja  tripudant  (cobra  di  ca- 
pello).  II.  Pehthen  (Psalm  xcL  13;  comp. 
Deut  xxxii.  33),  a  species  resisting  all  con- 
juration (Ps.  lviii.  5),  and  very  venomous, 
probably  the  coluber  baton  of  Forskall.  With 
this  Winer  thinks  the  aspic,  or  asp,  seen  by 
Hasselquist  in  Cyprus,  may  be  identical, 
whose  poison  is  accounted  the  most  fatal  in 
the  East  III.  Ziphgohnee  (Prov.  xxiii.  82. 
Is.  xi.  8;  lix.  o.  Jer.  viii.  17),  probably  the 
coluber  cornutut  of  Hasselquist,  or  the  ah 


luber  cerastes— a  poisonous  kind,  found  in 
Egypt  and  Palestine,  from  thirteen  to  four- 
teen inches  long,  IV.  Shephephon  (Gen. 
xlix.  17),  which  may  be  the  same  as  the 
last  with  the  name  slightly  changed.  In 
truth,  however,  little  progress  has  been  made 
in  identifying  the  species  of  reptiles  intended 
in  the  Bible,  though  some  forty  species  hare 
been  catalogued  as  found  in  Arabia,  Egypt, 
and  Palestine,  of  which  eight  are  said  to  be 
more  or  less  poisonous.    See  Sbbpxbt. 


VINEGAR  (F.  vin  aigre,  'sour  or  fer- 
mented wine '),  mixed  with  a  little  oil,  was 
of  old  (as  now)  used  by  the  common  people 
(Ruth  ii.  14)  as  a  refreshing  and  strength- 
ening beverage  (compare  Numbers  vi.  3). 
Among  the  Romans,  common  people  and 
soldiers  drank  vinegar,  or  an  inferior  kind 
of  wine.  This  is  the  drink  intended  in  Matt 
xxvii.  34, 48.  John  xix.  29,  by  the  word  ouw, 
denoting  a  sharp,  acid,  sour  drink,  which 
was  mingled  with  myrrh  or  some  other  hitter 
vegetable  juice  (hence  Mark's '  wine  mingled 
with  myrrh/  xv.  38) ;  was  given  in  order,  by 
stupifying  sufferers,  to  abate  their  pains. 
Let  it  be  observed  that  Jesus  refused  the 
unnatural  sedative  of  the  kind  when  offered 
to  him  in  extreme  anguish. 

The  point  of  the  complaint  in  Ps.  lxix.  21 
is,  tlat  though  vinegar  is  refreshing,  yet, 
as  it  was  the  customary  drink  of  the  lowest 
classes,  the  giving  of  it  to  a  person  of  dis- 
tinction was  an  insult  and  an  aggravation  of 
his  sufferings. 

VIOLET  is  the  marginal  rendering,  in 
Esther  I  10;  viii.  15,  of  a  Hebrew  word 
translated  '  blue/  Among  the  numerous 
flowers  with  which  spring  enamels  the  plains 
of  Palestine,  is  the  violet ;  and  there  not  sel- 
dom may  such  a  scene  as  is  thus  described 
be  witnessed : 

'Four  fountains  of  serenett  lymph 
Their  sinuous  course  pursuing  tide  by  tide, 
StrayM  all  around,  and  every  where  appear*d 
Meadows  of  softest  verdure,  purpled  </er 
With  violeU;  it  was  a  scene  to  fill 
A  god  from  heaven  with  wonder  and  delight,' 

Russeger  found  in  Syria  the  following 
kinds  of  violet:— I.  viola  modetta  (annual), 
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near  tlic  months  of  the  Orontes;  II.  viola 
ebracteolata  (annual),  near  Aleppo;  and  III. 


viola    pentadactyla 
Aleppo. 


VIS 

( annual ),    also    near 


VIOLA  PBVTA1MCTYLA. 


VISIT  (L.),  which  originally  denoted  to 
go  and  see  (Gen.  xxi.  1),  aud  in  Scripture 
often  has  the  additional  import  of  retribution 
(Exod.  xxxii.  34.  Ps.  lxxxix.  32;  comp.  cvi. 
4),  taken  to  represent  a  mark  of  courtesy  in 
repairing  to  a  person's  abode,  finds,  however 
prominent  a  position  it  holds  in  Oriental 
manners,  little  of  an  historical  or  illustra- 
tive nature  in  Scripture,  but  much  on  the 
ruined  monuments  of  Egypt.  In  the  former, 
however,  we  learn  that  water  was  furnished  to 
the  guest  wherewith  to  wash  his  feet  (Gen. 
xviii.  4;  xxiv.  32.  Judg.  xix.  21.  1  Samuel 
xxv.  41),  after  which  food  was  set  before 
him  (Gen.  xviii.  4.  Judg.  xix.  21 ),  and  fod- 
der was  supplied  to  the  animals  he  had  rid- 
den (Gen.  xxiv.  32.  Judg.  xix.  21).  Visiting 
the  sick  was  held  in  high  estimation  (Matt, 
xxv.  36,  43).  The  Talmudists  have  this 
observation  — '  Whoever  does  not  visit  the 
sick,  is  as  if  he  had  shed  blood.' 

According  to  Maundrell  (39),  'When  you 
make  a  visit  to  a  person  of  quality  here,  you 
must  send  some  one  before  with  a  present, 
to  bespeak  your  admission,  and  to  know  at 
what  hour  your  coming  may  be  most  sea- 
sonable. Being  come  to  the  house,  the  ser- 
vants receive  you  at  the  outermost  gate,  and 
conduct  you  toward  their  lord  or  master's 
apartment,— other  servants  (I  suppose  of  bet- 
ter rank)  meeting  you  in  the  way,  at  their 
several  stations,  as  you  draw  nearer  to  the 
person  you  visit.  Coming  into  his  room,  you 
find  him  prepared  to  receive  you,  either 
standing  at  the  edge  of  the  dtcan  (divan), 
or  else  lying  down  at  one  corner  of  it,  ac- 
cording as  he  thinks  it  proper  to  maintain 


a  greater  or  less  distinction.  Being  come  to 
the  side  of  the  decan,  you  slip  off  your  shoe*, 
and,  stepping  up,  take  your  place,  which  yon 
must  do  first  at  some  distance  and  upon  your 
knees,  laying  your  hands  very  formally  be- 
fore you.  Thus  you  must  remain  till  the 
man  of  quality  invites  you  to  draw  nearer 
and  to  put  yourself  in  an  easier  posture, 
leauing  upon  the  bolster.  Being  thus  fixed, 
he  discourses  with  you  as  the  occasion  offers ; 
the  servants  standing  round  all  the  while  in 
a  great  number,  and  with  the  profoundesi 
respect,  silence,  and  order  imaginable.  When 
you  have  talked  over  your  business,  or  the 
compliments,  or  whatever  other  concern 
brought  you  hither,  he  makes  a  sign  to 
have  things  served  in  for  the  entertainment, 
which  is  generally  a  little  sweetmeat,  a  dish 
of  sherbet,  and  another  of  coffee;  all  which 
are  immediately  brought  in  by  the  servants, 
and  tendered  to  all  the  guests  in  order,  with 
the  greatest  care  and  awfulness  imaginable ' 
At  Ramleh,  Robinson  (iii.  25)  was  thus 
entertained:  'With  some  difficulty  we  found 
our  way  to  the  house  of  Abud  Murkus,  an 
upright,  wealthy  Arab,  of  the  Greek  chureh, 
whose  acquaintance  we  had  made  at  Jeru- 
salem. He  and  his  eldest  son  were  absent 
at  Jaffa,  but  we  were  received  with  great  kind- 
ness by  the  family.  The  second  son,  a  young 
man  of  eighteen  or  twenty  years,  did  the 
honours  of  the  house,  and  conducted  us  to 
an  '  upper  room/  a  large  airy  hall,  forming 
a  sort  of  third  story  upon  the  flat  roof  of  the 
house.  As  we  entered,  the  mistress  of  the 
family  came  out  of  her  apartment  and  wel- 
comed us ;  but  we  saw  no  more  of  her  after* 
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wards.  In  out  Urge  room  ws  had  opportu- 
nity to  arrange  our  toilette  a  little,  for  the 
lint  time,  after  three  weeks  of  dwell iug  in 
a  tent  and  travelling  mostly  in  deserts.  Sher- 
bet was  brought,  which  in  this  instance  was 
lemonade,  and  then  coffee.  Our  youthful 
host  now  proposed,  in  the  genuine  style  of 
ancient  Oriental  hospitality,  that  a  servant 
should  wash  our  feet  This  took  me  by  sur- 
prise, for  I  was  not  aware  that  the  eustom 
still  existed  here.  Nor  does  it,  indeed,  to- 
wards foreigners,  though  it  is  quite  common 
among  the  natives.  We  gladly  accepted  the 
proposal,  both  for  the  sake  of  the  refresh- 
ment and  of  the  scriptural  illustration.  A 
female  Nubian  slave  accordingly  brought 
water,  which  she  poured  upon  our  feet  over 
a  large  shallow  basin  of  tinned  copper,  kneel- 
ing before  us,  and  rubbing  our  feet  with  her 
hands,  and  wiping  them  with  a  napkin  ' 
(corap.  Oen.  xviii.  4 ;  xix.  2.  Luke  vii.  44. 
John  xiii.  5). 

When,  in  Egypt,  a  person  goes  to  the 
house  of  another  to  pay  a  visit,  or  for  any 
other  purpose,  he  never  enters  unawares, 
particularly  if  he  has  to  ascend  to  an  upper 
apartment  Should  he  find  no  person  be- 
low, he  claps  his  hands  at  the  door,  or  in 
the  court,  and  waits  for  permission.  On 
entering  the  room  in  which  sits  the  master 
of  the  house,  he  gives  the  talam,  or  wish  of 
peace.  The  master  returns  the  salutation, 
welcoming  the  visitor  with  oourteousness 
and  affability.  To  his  superiors,  and  gene- 
rally to  his  equals,  he  rises.  Persons  more 
or  less  above  him  in  rank  he  goes  forth  to 
meet  If  he  wishes  to  mark  his  respect,  he 
assigns  to  the  visitor  the  most  honourable 
place,  which  is,  the  corner  of  the  divan  to 
the  right  of  a  person  facing  the  upper  end 
of  the  room.  After  the  mlam,  various  com- 
pliments are  interchanged.  A  pipe  and  coffee 
ensue,  generally  supplied  by  the  owner  of 
the  house.  Then  comes  conversation  on 
the  topics  of  the  day.  Genteel  people  in- 
quire respecting  each  other's  '  houses/  to 
ascertain  whether  their  wives  and  families 
are  well.  Visits  not  unfrequently  occupy 
several  hours ;  smoking  continues  the  whole 
time.  Sometimes  coffee  is  brought  a  second 
time,  or  sherbet  It  nsed  to  be  customary, 
before  the  guest  took  his  leave,  to  sprinkle 
him  with  rose-water  or  orange-flower  water, 
and  to  perfume  him  with  the  smoke  of  some 
odoriferous  substance ;  but  of  late  years  this 
practice  has  become  unfrequent. 

In  Ephesians  ii.  18,  by  the  term  '  access/ 
Paul  refers  to  what  is  now  termed  'introduc- 
tions,' such  as  were  of  old,  and  now  are,  cus- 
tomary in  presenting  persons  to  others,  no- 
bles, princes,  dee.  The  duty  was  performed 
by  an  officer  appointed  for  the  purpose.  It 
is,  according  to  the  apostle's  allusion,  through 
Jesus  that  we  are  presented  to  the  Father ; 
in  consequence  of  which  honour  we  cease  to 
be  strangers,  and  become  honoured  guests, 


nay,  fellow-citfsens  and  members,  of  the 
household  of  God.  In  Athens,  the  strangers, 
xenoi,  were  a  privileged  class,  bat  had  sot 
the  rights  of  native  citizens;  they  might 
sojourn  in  the  city  and  pursue  their  tan- 
ness,  but  they  had  no  voice  in  the  public 
assemblies,  nor  any  share  in  the  govern- 
ment, though  required  to  observe  the  laws. 
In  their  own  name  they  could  not  perform 
any  civil  act,  but  had  to  choose  s>  citizen  to 
whose  care  and  protection  they  entrusted 
themselves,  and  by  whose  aid  they  conducted 
their  affairs. 

VOWS  (L.  voveo,in  the  Hebrew  nakdartm, 
Oen.  xxxi.  13.  Lev.  xxiii.  38), — which  are  of 
two  kinds,  L  positive,  in  which  something  is 
promised  to  God  in  consideration  of  referr- 
ing a  certain  desired  good  (Jadg.  zi.  30.  1 
Sam.  I  11) ;  or,  II.  negative,  by  which  s 
person  binds  himself  to  abstain  (as  in  the 
ease  of  the  Nasarite)  from  a  certain  enjoy- 
ment with  a  view  to  please  die  Deity,  pro- 
ceeding on  grossly  anthropomorphic  views, 
as  if  God  was  pleased  and  benefitted  by  the 
offerings  or  the  self-denial  of  his  children,— 
were  a  part  of  that  system  of  traditional  ob- 
servance which  came  into  the  hands  of  Moses 
(Gen.  xxviii.  20),  and  which,  being  obliged 
to  receive,  he  undertook  to  regulate  and  make 
conducive  to  his  purposes.    Accordingly,  be 
declared  that  it  was  no  sin  to  abstain  from 
vows,  but  that  a  vow,  when  once  made,  most 
be  rigidly  observed  (Dent  xxiii.  28.   Numb, 
xx.  3;  oomp.  Prov.  xx.  25).     Dependent 
persons,  such  as  women  and  slaves,  eouM 
make  no  vow  contrary  to  the  will  of  their 
superiors  (Numb.  xxx.  4,  see.).     How  much 
the  mere  performance  of  the  vow  was  held 
meritorious,  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact, 
that  bad  men  vowed  the  less  rather  than  the 
more  valuable  objects  (Mai.  i.  14).     Every 
thing  vowed,  save  animals  for  sacrifice,  might 
be  redeemed  (Lev.  xxvii.  ],***.).  In  regard 
to  persons  vowed  to  Jehovah,  who  had  tins 
become  the  property  of  the  temple,  there  was 
a  proportions!  redemption-lee  (1 — 8;  com*. 
2  Kings  xii.  4).    Unclean  animals,  houses, 
and  lands,  were  redeemable  at  one-fifth  more 
than  the  value  set  on  them  by  the  priest 
(Lev.  xxvii.  11— 19).    Entailed  land,  being 
vowed,  if  not  redeemed,  fell  in  the  year  of 
Jubilee  to  the  temple  (20,  21)  ;  other  land 
returned  to  its  original  proprietor  (22 — 24). 
What  was  already  set  apart  to  Jehovah,  as 
the  first-born,  could  not  be  the  object  of  a 
vow  (28),  nor  the  hire  of  harlotry,  or  (pro- 
bably) the  misuse  of  boys  (Deut  xxiii.  18), 
in  opposition  to  practices  of  the  Phoenicians. 
Offerings  presented  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow 
belonged  to  the  class  of  thank-offerings,  and 
were  connected  with  festive  meals  (Lev.  vii. 
16 ;  xxii.  18.  Numb.  xv.  3.  Dent  xii.  17.   1 
Sam.  i.  21.  2  Sam.  xv.  7).    Idolatrous  Is- 
raelites made  and  performed  vows  to  idols 
(Jer.  xliv.  25).    The  morality  of  a  vow  has 
been  called  in  question,  on  the  ground  that 
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it  u  wrong  to  pledge  the  future,  the  com- 
plexion  of  which  may  be  very  different  from 
the  present,  under  whose  influence  the  tow  is 
made.     See  Jbphtha. 

There  were  among  the  Israelites  what  were 
called  '  tows  of  benefit,'  which,  though  not 
reconeileable  with  the  claims  of  benevolence, 
were  very  common.  Persons,  for  instance, 
▼owed  of  their  property  nothing  for  the  sup- 
port of  their  parents  and  friends,  but  all  to 


the  altar.  These  were  called  korban,  that  Is, 
•  a  gift'  How  prejudicial  soever  they  were 
to  parents,  and  however  opposed  to  the  law 
requiring  parents  to  be  honoured,  yet  were 
such  vows  held  by  the  lawyers  to  be  binding. 
In  the  writings  of  Maimonides  and  other 
rabbins,  are  found  many  traces  of  this  prac- 
tice, to  which  our  Lord  seems  specially  to 
refer  in  Matt.  xv.  5. 

VULTURE.     See  Eaglb. 


w. 


WAILING  for  the  dead  was  customary 
among  the  anoient  Hebrews,  being  in  later 
periods  conducted  by  womeu,  assisted  by 
musical  instruments  (Matt  ix.  23),  whose 
business  it  was  (Jer.  ix.  17,  18),  and  who 
were  instructed  in  the  requisite  practices 
(20.  Amos  ▼.  10),  which,  though  they  ap- 
pear artificial  to  us,  were  at  times  expressive 
of  bitter  grief  (Ezek.  xxvii.  31).  The  observ- 
ance was  judged  so  necessary,  that  its  ab- 
sence was  a  great  privation,  and  a  token  that 
violence  had  the  upper  hand  (vii.  11). 

The  following  offers  a  striking  il  In  strati  on 
of  this  wailing.  The  narrative  relates  to  a 
family  of  Coptic  Christians,  and  is  taken 
from  the  'Englishwoman  in  Egypt:' — 'On 
arriving  at  the  house  (in  which  a  young  wills 
had  just  died),  I  found  the  door  thronged  by 
male  friends  of  the  master.  I  ascended  to 
the  apartments  of  the  harem,  and  in  doing  so 
passed  through  the  room  in  which  the  lady 
had  died.  Here  every  thing  was  in  a  state 
of  the  utmost  confusion.  I  then  went  into  a 
large  room,  whence  horrid  screams  and  cries 
had  assailed  my  ears.  There  I  found  the 
corpse  laid  on  a  mattress  on  the  floor,  covered 
with  cashmere  shawls  and  richly-embroidered 
crape  veils.  I  was  conducted  to  a  place  on 
the  divan  near  the  head  of  the  deceased :  it 
was  a  dreadful  sight;  the  confusion  and 
noise  were  most  distressing.  Two  women 
were  beating  tambourines  and  singing  dis- 
mal dirges,  while  about  twenty  ladies  and 
hired  waiting-women  were  crying  aloud  and 
beating  themselves,  keeping  time  with  the 
instruments.  Other  women,  including  the 
slaves,  were  jumping  and  clappiug  their 
hands,  while  their  bodies  were  bent  almost 
double.  They  continued  their  frantic  ges- 
tures until  they  were  nearly  exhausted,  when 
a  sign  was  made  for  them  to  sit  and  rest. 
Then  followed  the  most  touching  act  of  the 
drama.  Each  of  the  relations  of  the  de- 
parted addressed  the  corpse  in  turn,  using 
every  endearing  expression  that  love  or 
friendship  eould  suggest.' 

WANDER   (T.),   'your  children  shall' 
(literally,  *  be  wanderers,'  or  «  feed,'  that  is 
Vol.  II. 


'  subsist ')  '  forty  years  in  the  wilderness,' 
was  the  punishment  appointed  of  God 
against  the  generation  whom  Moses  brought 
out  of  Egypt,  because,  though  they  had 
seen  God's  glory  and  his  miracles,  yet  they 
'  tempted  me  now  these  ten  times,  and  have 
not  hearkened  to  my  voice'  (Numb.  xiv. 22, 
23,  33).  In  this  wandering,  all  were  to  pe- 
rish save  Caleb,  '  because  he  had  another 
spirit  with  him,  and  hath  followed  me  fully' 
(24 ;  comp.  Deut  i.  30,  uq.)t  and  Joshua,  for 
the  same  reason  (Numb,  xxxii.  11,  uq.  Josh, 
xiv.  6,  **?.).  The  number  'forty,'  occasioned 
by  the  number  of  days  spent  by  the  spies  in 
surveying  the  laud  of  promise  (Numb.  xiv. 
84),  was  completed  (Deut.  ii.  7 ;  viii.  2 — 4), 
first,  in  travelling  from  Egypt  to  Kadeah 
Barnea  two  years  (Numb.  x.  11),  and  eight- 
and- thirty  years  thence  till  they  came  to  the 
borders  of  Palestine  (ii.  14;  comp.  xxxiii. 
Dent.  i.  3) — a  lengthened  period,  spent  in 
a  journey  which  might  have  been  accom- 
plished in  a  few  months,  in  virtue  of  the 
behests  of  Providence  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  wise  designs  (Numb.  xxvi.  65.  1  Cor. 
x.  5,  6),  during  which  the  Israelites  were 
objects  of  God's  special  care  (Exod.  xix.  4 ; 
xxxii.  11.  Deut  i.  31).  The  history  of  this 
wandering  '  through  that  great  and  terrible 
wilderness'  (19),  is  narrated  from  the  depar- 
ture out  of  Egypt  till  the  arrival  at  Sinai,  in 
Exod.  xiv. — xix. ;  thence  till  the  arrival  op- 
posite Jericho,  in  Numb.  x.  LI — xxii. ;  comp. 
Dent  i.  1 — 19 ;  ii.  1,  $eq. ;  x.  6, 7.  In  Num- 
bers xxxiii.  o — AC,  is  a  list  of  halting-placet 
given,  which  extend  from  the  quitting  of 
Barneses  till  the  arrival  near  Jericho.  A 
comparison  of  this  account  with  that  con- 
tained in  the  previous  references  in  the 
books  of  Exodus  and  Numbers,  shows  this 
difference,  that  between  Haseroth  (Numb, 
xi.  39)  and  the  wilderness  of  Zin  (xxi.  1 ; 
Parsn  xii.  16),  eighteen  stations  are  inter- 
posed which  are  not  mentioned  in  the  for- 
mer account  There  are  other  difficulties, 
the  clearing  up  of  which  could  be  hoped  for 
only  from  a  more  minute  investigation  than 
our  plan  admits,  and  may,  after  the  lapse  of  so 
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many  eenturies,  be,  under  any  circumstances, 
but  partially  possible.  We  shall,  therefore, 
here  pat  down  what  appears  to  us  the  view 
best  supported  by  evidence,  apart  from  the 
process  under  which  that  view  has  been 
formed,  referring  the  reader  to  the  Maps  for 
the  fuller  elucidation  of  our  statements. 

Under  Divine  instructions,  Moses  and 
Aaron,  having  conferred  together  in  the 
heart  of  the  peninsula  of  Sinai  (Exodus  iv. 
27;  comp.  iii.  1),  and  held  a  general  coun- 
cil of  their  oppressed  brethren,  went  to  Pha- 
raoh, resident  in  Memphis  (v.  1),  and  re- 
quested  permission  from  him  that  the  Is- 
raelites might  proceed  into  the  wilderness,  a 
journey  of  three  days,  in  order  to  hold  there 
a  great  feast,  with  a  view  to  avert  the  Divine 
displeasure.  Not,  however,  till  ten  plagues 
bad  afflicted  the  land  of  Egypt,  did  its  mo- 
narch yield  bis  re  1  octant  consent  Then,  in 
the  midst  of  the  night,  he  sent  for  Moses 
and  Aaron,  and  gave  them  leave  to  go,  accom- 
panied by  their  flocks  and  herds,  in  agree- 
ment with  their  request  (Denteron.  xii.  81). 
Recognising  in  Moses  a  divine  messenger 
(iv.  31),  the  people,  assured  that  he  would 
succeed  in  his  undertaking,  had  assembled 
and  made  preparations ;  so  that  when  at  last 
the  royal  permission  came,  having  in  a  few 
hours  completed  their  hasty  arrangements, 
and  attended  by  a  heterogeneous  multitude 
allied  to  them  by  marriage,  hope,  or  promise, 
they,  under  cover  of  night,  quitted  the  land 
(xii.  42).  The  real  aim  of  Moses  was  the 
deliverance  of  his  nation  from  Egyptian 
bondage,  and  their  settlement  in  the  land 
of  their  patriarchal  fathers,  in  virtue  of  the 
Divine  promise.  The  accomplishment  of 
the  latter  seemed  to  require  the  journey  to 
be  towards  the  north-east,  a  direction  which 
from  Rameses  (Heliopolis  or  On),  in  the  land 
of  Goshen,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Nile, 
would  take  the  Hebrews,  not  southward, 
down  the  Wady  et-Tih,  in  which  course  they 
would  be  proceeding  from  Palestine  and  into 
the  hands  of  their  enraged  tyrant,  but  into 
the  wilderness  which  is  bounded  by  Pelu- 
•ium,  on  the  Mediterranean.  Pursuing  this 
course,  they  would  reach  Palestine  in  a  few 
days.  But  then  they  would  be  exposed,  in 
an  open  country,  to  the  pursuit  of  Pharaoh 
and  his  well-equipped  bands;  they  would 
also  have  to  encounter  the  hostile  tribes  on 
the  south-eastern  borders  of  Canaan.  Jf 
nothing  was  to  be  feared  from  Pharaoh,  the 
latter  might  repel  the  advancing  Israelites, 
and  oblige  them  even,  in  self-defence,  to 
hasten  back  into  the  bands  of  their  oppres- 
sor. Besides,  they  were  not  yet  fit  for  either 
war  or  freedom.  Divinely  warned,  Moses 
therefore  resolved  to  penetrate  into  the  Si- 
naitio  peninsula,  with  which  he  was  well 
acquainted,  and  where  he  would  be  protected 
against  Egypt  by  the  waters  of  the  Red  sea 
and  the  natural  fastnesses  of  that  mountain- 
airs  Jand. 


The  western  arm  of  that  so-called  sea,  or 
the  gulf  of  Suez,  ran,  in  the  time  of  Moses, 
far  more  into  the  land  than  it  does  now, 
taking  a  north-westerly  direction.  The  route 
pursued  by  Moses  was  designed  to  carry  the 
army  round  its  extremity.  *  Jonrneyiug  with 
this  intent,'  he  came  to  Succoth  (tents),  and 
thence,  led  by  the  cloud  and  the  fire,  to 
Etham,  lying  on  the  edge  of  the  wilderness, 
reckoning,  that  is,  westward  from  the  sea 
(xiii.  20).  Here,  however,  they  were  near 
the  Egyptian  stronghold,  Heroopolis.  Thus 
exposed  to  danger,  they  received  a  Divine 
command  to  turn.  The  position  of  Hero- 
opolis compelled  them  to  take  a  southern 
direction.  They  thus  placed  themselves  be- 
tween the  sea  and  Pharaoh,  who,  believing 
them  '  entangled  in  the  land,'  and  now,  by 
the  nature  of  their  movements,  made  aware 
of  their  real  designs,  setont  in  pursuit  of  his 
fugitive  slaves.  They,  meanwhile,  had  en- 
oamped  at  Pi-bahiroth,  or  Hahiroth,  proba- 
bly the  fort  Adtheruth^  distant  about  two 
hours  from  Suez.  They  thus,  however,  ap- 
peared more  than  ever  to  be  in  the  power  of 
Pharaoh.  Before  them  was  the  sea ;  on  their 
right,  Pharaoh's  town,  Migdol ;  and  behind 
tli em,  his  advancing  myriads.  Dismay  seized 
the  Israelites.  God  promised  succour.  At 
the  bidding  of  Moses,  they  took  the  only, 
but  still,  to  all  appearance,  desperate  course, 
of  attempting  a  passage  through  the  sea.  The 
waters  divided.  They  went  over  dryshod. 
Their  foes  attempted  the  same  route,  and 
were  engulfed.  Comp.  Joseph,  ii.  16,  &,  and 
W  his  ton's  Notes. 

On  the  face  of  the  narrative,  this  escape 
and  this  ruin  were  miraculous.  Deny  the 
whole,  if  you  will ;  but  while  you  profess  to 
believe  the  narrative,  you  have  no  historical 
or  philological  resources  by  which  to  explain 
away  the  direct  interposition  of  God.  Such 
an  interposition  you  may  profess  not  to  un- 
derstand. Nevertheless,  it  was  believed  and 
reported  by  the  writer  on  whose  authority 
this  history  relies.  Had  the  sea  not  been 
deep,  the  Israelites  would  not  have  been  in 
perplexity.  Had  the  spot  presented  the  con- 
venience of  a  ford,  no  need  would  there  have 
been  of  an  east  wind  to  cause  the  reflux  of 
the  waters.  Great  depth  is  also  required  to 
accouut  for  the  overwhelming  of  Pharaoh's 
myriads ;  yet  must  they  have  been  swallowed 
up,  otherwise  the  pursuit  would  have  been 
renewed,  and  the  conflict  decided  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Red  sea;  and  then,  in 
all  probability,  the  Israelites  would  have  pe- 
rished and  their  history  have  been  unknown. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  not  credible  that  the 
Egyptians  would  have  hurried  into  the  bed 
of  an  ocean,  had  they  not  known  that  it  was 
in  some  pans  occasionally  dry.  Mistaking 
a  miraculous  for  an  ordinary  event,  they  be- 
lieved that  they  were  over  against  a  shallow 
spot,  which,  thus  quite  dried  by  the  wind — 
no  uncommon  event  in  the  lees  deep  pans 
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of  the  gulf—  they,  in  their  warlike  eagerness, 
did  not  hesitate  to  rash  into  the  channel  of 
the  sea,  where  they  sank  under  the  closing 
waters.     For  the  entire   probability  of  this 
view  it  is  only  necessary  to  add,  that  if,  as 
the  coarse   of  the   narrative  suggests,   the 
Hebrews  passed  near  Suez,  the  depth  of  the 
sea  there  must  have  been  less  than  it  is 
more  to  the  south,  seeing  that  it  lies  nearer 
to  the  termination  of  the  gulf.     The  whole 
of  those  parts  has  in  the  course  of  many 
centuries  undergone  so  great  a  change,  the 
sandy  desert  having  eucroached  on  the  sea, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  reason  from  what  the  shore 
and  the  gulf  are  now,  to  what  they  were  in 
the  days  of  Moses.    At  present,  however, 
there  is  near  Suez  a  shoal  which  is  some- 
times so  left  by  the  tide  that  it  is  passed  by 
the  Arabs  on  foot  A  shoal  may  have  existed 
here  in  ancient  times,  but  in  all  probability 
the  water  was  deeper  than  it  is  now.     Thus 
we  come  to  shallow  but  comparatively  deep 
waters,  as  the  condition  demanded  by  the 
essential   import  of  the   Mosaie  narrative. 
There  are,  however,  two  shoals  near  Sues ; 
the  one  lies  to  the  north,  the  other  to  the 
south.     The  latter  has  probability  in  its  fa- 
vour, the  rather  as,  while  the  water  is  deeper, 
it  is  now  crossed  in   abont  an  hour,  and 
could  easily  have  been  passed  in  the  night 
by  the  Hebrew  fugitives  (Deut  xiv.  19,  Ji4). 
Another  place  has,  indeed,  been  indicated, 
lying  still  more  to  the  south,  opposite  Ain 
Mouse,   and   at  the   south-eastern  base   of 
Mount  Atakah.    Here,  however,  the  Bed  sea 
is  twelve  geographical  miles  broad.     This 
space  could  not  have  been  passed  over  in 
one  night,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  by 
so  large  a  number  of  people  and  cattle ;  and 
Moses  gives  no  intimation  that  special  aid 
was  afforded.     And  though  tradition,  dating 
from  the  time  of  Josephus,  gives  its  voice 
for  this  latter  passage,  yet  this  evidence  is 
opposed  by  other  traditions,  and  is  open  to 
the  suspicion  of  having  arisen  from  a  wish 
to  exaggerate  the  miracle  for  the  purpose  of 
national  aggrandisement     This  view,  how- 
ever, cannot  be   adopted   except   in  union 
with  the  idea  that  the  Israelites,  in  quitting 
Heliopolis,  went  down  Wady  et-Tih,  and  so 
took  a  course  the  very  opposite  to  that  which 
was  required  by  the  intention  of  Moses  to 
escape  into  Palestine  (Exod.  vi.  1 — 8 ;  xiiL 
17,  19). 

Having  crossed  the  gulf  of  Snez,  Moses 
took  a  direction  to  the  south,  keeping  along 
the  sea-shore,  and  pursuing  the  ordinary  cara- 
van route  to  Sinai.  The  Map  will  show  the 
whole  road  which  we  consider  it  probable 
that  he  followed,  until  he  arrived  at  the  east- 
ern entrance  of  Palestine.  Here,  again,  we 
avoid  the  minute  critical  investigations  which 
in  the  present  case  are  long,  tedious,  and 
unfruitful. 

We  shall  proceed  to  lay  before  the  reader 
a  view  of  the  general  character  of  the  penin- 


sula, with  special  reference  to  the  route  which 
may  have  been  pursued  by  the  great  Israelite 
general. 

The  peninsula  of  Sinai  is  a  large  tongue 
of  land  extending  from  the  Mediterranean 


MOUNT  SINAI  AND  MOUNT  HOBKB. 

to  the  Red  sea,  two  arms  of  which  enclose 
that  which  more  especially  bears  the  name 
These  arms  are  called,  that  to  the  west,  the 
gulf  of  Suez ;  that  to  the  east,  the  gulf  of 
Akabah  (Ailah).  The  whole  extent  of  coun- 
try thus  included  is  elevated  and  mountain- 
ous, rising  on  the  highest  point,  towards  the 
apex  of  the  triangle,  to  the  height  of  eight 
thousand  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  formed 
at  that  point  of  four  mountain  ranges,  stand- 
ing side  by  side  in  a  direction  nearly  from 
south  to  north.  This  district,  from  its  eleva- 
tion and  central  position,  has  borne  the  gene- 
ral name  of  Sinai,  or  Mount  Sinai;  called 
also  (in  Deut  i.  0 ;  iv.  10)  Horeb.  In  the 
midst  of  these  mountain  solitudes  the  law 
was  given  to  Moses, — at  what  exact  spot,  it 
may  not  be  easy  to  decide.  Till  recently, 
opinion,  having  fluctuated  between  the  north- 
ern and  the  southern  extremity  of  the  third 
(toward  the  east)  of  the  parallel  ranges  just 
mentioned,  settled  at  length  in  favour  of  the 
former,  which  seems  to  have  the  greatest 
evidence  in  its  behalf.  But  Professor  Lep- 
sius,  a  great  name,  having  surveyed  the 
country,  has  published  reasons  (Reise  von 
Thebtn  nach  der  Halbinul  det  Sinai,  Berlin, 
1846 ;  translated  in  *  A  Tour,'  &c.,  by  Cot- 
trell)  for  thinking  that  the  true  Sinai  is  to 
be  found  in  Mount  Serbal,  approached  by 
the  Wady  Feiran,  and  lying  to  the  north-west 
of  the  commonly-received  Sinaitic  group. 

The  tongue  of  land  thus  spoken  of*  %xA. 
which,  as  well  a*  v\»  wivwk  w\t^>««*  ^» 
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name  of  Sinai,  has  a  range  of  hills  on  each 
of  its  two  sides,  that  are  cut  in  au  easterly 


aud    westerly    direction    by    wadys,     water- 
courses, or  Tales,  which,  breaking  the  mui 


SECTION    Or   8RRBAL. 


of  mountain,  ran  down  to  the  sea.  If  the 
eastern  side  is  equally  thus  intersected,  the 
westerly,  that  ruuniug  along  the  gulf  of 
Suez,  is  far  better  known ;  and  here,  in  suc- 
cession, are  met  with  these  chief  wadys, 
namely,  Beiyaneh,  Ahtha,  Wardan,  Amarab, 
Ghuruodel,  Mukatteb,  Feiran,  Hibran,  and 
Balih. 

The  beach  near  Suez  is  covered  with  a 
great  variety  of  marine  shells.  Thence,  for 
a  distance  of  four  miles,  there  extends  a 
sandy  plain  which  is  slightly  undulating. 
It  differs  from  the  rest  of  the  desert  in  being 
nearly  free  from  stones  or  gravel,  and  is 
composed  of  light  sand,  into  which  the  foot 
sinks  two  or  three  inches.  A  large  portion 
of  it  is  covered  with  an  incrustation  of  salt 
that  crumbles  under  the  foot,  and  occa- 
sionally is  so  pure  and  thick  as  entirely  to 
conceal  the  sand.  The  Wells  of  Moses 
(Ain  Mousa)  are  situated  just  beyond  the 
termination  of  this  plain,  and  upon  ground 
considerably  more  elevated.  They  are  said 
to  be  thirteen  in  number ;  but  in  dry  wea- 
ther some  of  them  appear  to  get  filled  with 
the  sand.  These  singular  fountains  are 
only  a  few  feet  in  depth.  What  is  remark- 
able, the  water  is  several  feet  higher  than 
the  adjacent  plain.  The  fountains  are  ele- 
vated on  monnds  formed  by  a  dark  hard  se- 
diment, deposited  by  the  water,  from  which 
8m all  rills  are  conducted  into  some  culti- 
vated fields,  to  which  they  impart  a  mea- 
sure of  fertility.  These  fields,  which  hardly 
amount  to  more  than  two  acres,  are  sur- 
rounded with  a  frail  fence  of  palm-branches 
thrust  into  the  sand,  above  which  they  rise 
three  or  four  feet.  A  few  palm-trees,  much 
neglected  and  unpruned,  adorn  this  little 
oasis,  which  is  nevertheless  the  most  con- 
siderable that  is  met  with  after  leaving  the 
Nile.  The  water  of  the  fountains  is  warm 
and  brackish,  though  the  Bedouins  are  said 
to  drink  and  to  water  their  camels  at  them. 
Tradition  makes  this  a  station,  or  at  least 
a  watering-place,  of  the  Israelites,  and  has 
honoured  these  sources  with  the  great  name 
of  their  lawgiver. 

In  pursuing  the  route  to  8inai,  the  tra- 
veller very  soon  enters  on  an  immense 
plain,  which  the  Bedouins  call  el-Ahtha. 
It   stretches   from    the   Bed   sea   on    the 


west  to  a  range  of  mountains  ten  or  twelve 
miles  distant,  called  Jebel  el-Rahah,  which 
forms  its  eastern  boundary.  A  day  is  spent 
in  traversing  its  length  from  north  to  south 
without  reaching  its  extremity.  The  journey 
is  made  in  full  view  of  the  sea,  which  is  a 
beautiful  sheet  of  water,  as  clear  as  crystal 
when  you  sail  over  its  bosom ;  but  seen 
from  a  distant  point,  it  is  of  a  deep  dark 
green.  The  mountains  which  bound  its 
western  side  are  steep  and  lofty,  and,  though 
destitute  of  verdure,  the  rich  shading  cast 
by  the  more  elevated  and  projecting  parts 
upon  their  side,  and  the  splendid  reflections 
of  the  glassy  sea  that  laves  their  base,  atone 
for  the  deficiency.  It  forms  a  magnificent 
back  ground  to  a  large  and  noble  view. 

Wady  Wardan  next  presents  itself,  which, 
like  most  other  wadys,  is  only  a  slight  de- 
pression on  the  plain,  which  in  the  time  of 
rain  becomes  the  bed  of  a  torrent  At  other 
times  it  is  clothed  with  a  few  shrubs,  on 
which  the  camels  are  turned  loose  to  graze. 
Wady  Wardan  gives  its  name  to  an  exten- 
sive plain  which  is  a  continuation  of  that 
we  have  just  mentioned.  For  several  miles 
it  is  composed  chiefly  of  sand,  with  some 
intermixture  of  pebbles  and  loose  stones. 
On  the  east  it  is  bounded  by  Jebel  el  Rah  ah, 
here  called  Jebel  Wardan,  which  is  always 
in  sight,  and  it  extends  to  the  sea.  Hence 
the  route  lies  over  a  low  range  of  hills  to 
another  less  extensive  and  more  undulating 
plain,  whose  surface  is  composed  for  the 
most  part  of  bare  rock.  The  western  moun- 
tain here  approaches  nearer  to  the  sea,  in 
many  broken,  irregular  masses.  The  plain 
is  gradually  lost  in  a  succession  of  low,  bare 
sand-hills,  among  which  occasionally  appear 
some  limestone  ledges  of  no  great  extent 
The  narrow  valleys  between  them  are  reful- 
gent with  crystallised  sulphate  of  lime,  which 
covers  the  sand  in  layers  about  half  an  inch 
thick. 

The  next  wady  is  that  of  Amarah ;  a  mile 
further  on  is  Ain  Howarah  (Marah),  that, 
according  to  the  most  prevalent  opinion, 
around  which  the  Israelites  encamped  three 
days  after  the  passage  of  the  Bed  sea.  This 
fountain  is  situated  in  a  rocky  valley  two  or 
three  miles  in  diameter,  which  is  encom- 
passed by  mountains.    It  is  near  the  cen- 
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tre,  and  springs  out  of  the  top  of  a  mound 
which  has  the  form  of  a  flattened  hemi- 
sphere, and  an  elevation  of  thirty  or  forty 
feet  above  the  general  level  of  the  valley. 
The  water  rises  into  a  basin  which  is  formed 
by  the  deposit  of  a  hard,  stony  substance, 
and  may  be  from  eight  to  ten  feet  long,  by 
a  breadth  somewhat  less.  In  depth  it  may 
be  five  or  six  feet,  and  it  contains  about 
three  feet  of  water.  In  taste,  the  water  of 
this  fountain  answers  the  description  of  the 
Mar  ah  of  the  Bible. 

Proceeding  on  a  south-east  course,  the 
traveller  reaches  Wady  Ghurundel,  a  noted 
valley  which  extends  from  the  Red  sea  far 
into  the  interior.  In  the  rainy  season,  it 
becomes  the  channel  of  a  broad  and  powerful 
mountain  torrent.  It  is  bounded  by  ridges 
of  high  hills.  It  has  no  soil  but  drifting 
sand ;  aud  so  far  from  being  covered  with 
verdure,  as  commonly  represented,  ninety- 
nine  parts  in  a  hundred  of  its  entire  surface 
are  perfectly  bare.  The  palm- groves  re- 
ported to  be  found  here  are  only  eight  or 
ten  neglected  stunted  trees,  which  are  scat- 
tered along  the  road  for  a  mile  or  more. 
Nearer  the  sea  there  are  said  to  be  a  few 
more.  Tamarisks  aud  several  other  shrubs 
on  which  the  camels  browse  are,  with  a  few 
acacias,  thinly  scattered  over  the  surface. 
The  tamarisks  grow  out  of  hillocks  of 
sand,  several  feet  in  height,  which  seem 
to  have  been  formed  at  first  by  lodgments 
made  by  drifting  sands  under  their  shelter. 
The  spreading  roots  gradually  gave  consist- 
ence and  permanence  to  the  growing  masses, 
till  they  have  attained  the  magnitude  of 
little  hills;  and,  covered  as  they  are  with 
foliage,  they  are  the  chief  objects  of  beauty 
and  interest  in  this  place.  This  valley  is 
considered  to  be  the  Elim  of  Moses,  the  first 
station  of  the  Israelites  after  they  left  Marah, 
from  which  Wady  Ghurundel  is  not  more 
than  eight  or  nine  miles  distant.  One  well 
only  remains  out  of  the  twelve  which  Moses 
found  here.  In  all  the  fountains  of  the 
desert,  the  water  rises  very  near  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth.  Wells  are  of  little  depth, 
and  if  neglected  for  a  short  time,  they  be- 
come choked  with  sand,  and  are  perhaps 
lost.  The  mountains  in  this  part  of  the 
desert  are  composed  of  limestone,  which 
frequently  appears  in  the  valleys,  though  it 
is  usually  covered  there  with  sand.  A  part 
of  Wady  Ghurundel,  through  which  Sinai 
may  be  approached,  is  cut  by  winter  torrents 
into  deep  channels,  the  bottoms  and  sides 
of  which  are  composed  of  limestone  of  the 
most  beautiful  whiteness.  A  range  of  moun- 
tains of  considerable  elevation,  and  of  a 
dark  gloomy  aspect,  limits  the  view  on  the 
left.  The  intermediate  space  of  two  or  three 
miles  is  filled  up  with  low  hills.  On  the 
right,  and  at  a  greater  distance,  is  another 
range  of  still  loftier  mountains;  in  many 
places,  the  brown  disintegrated  rock  which 


covered  the  surface,  has  been  removed  by 
rains,  where  the  limestone,  of  unparalleled 
whiteness,  forms  a  striking  and  splendid  con- 
trast with  the  dark  masses  adjacent  to  it.  In 
little  more  than  an  hour,  and  after  ascending 
some  rising  ground  and  passing  two  or  three 
gorges,  the  wayfarer  enters  Wady  Useit,  a 
valley  of  sand,  enlivened  by  a  few  palm- 
trees  and  a  scanty  verdure  of  shrubs,  some 
of  which  are  scented.  The  mountains  that 
bound  this  wady  are  similar  to  those  just 
described.  Seen  at  the  distance  most  fa- 
vourable for  softening  their  rougher  features, 
and  blending  the  lights  and  shades  pro- 
duced by  their  projecting  and  receding  points, 
they  have  often  the  appearance  of  the  back- 
ground of  a  beautiful  landscape  painting.  The 
sides,  though  not  perpendicular,  are  com- 
monly very  steep ;  and  they  are  covered  for  the 
most  part  with  flint  pebbles  and  mouldering 
disintegrated  rock  of  a  dark  hue,  but  not  so 
thick  as  to  conceal  the  perfectly  regular  hori- 
zontal stratification.  The  rains,  which  at 
times  are  abundant  in  this  elevated  region, 
rush  down  these  dingy  slopes  in  an  infinite 
number  of  small  rills  that  pursue  right  lines, 
perpendicular  as  well  as  of  every  variety  of 
inclination,  to  the  horizon,  and  leave  tracts 
of  that  brilliant  whiteness  which  has  been 
already  ascribed  to  this  limestone.  The 
appearance  is  still  farther  diversified  by  the 
horizontal  lines  of  the  strata,  and  the  entire 
face  of  the  mountain  is  thus  inscribed  with 
squares,  oblongs,  and  triangles  of  every  con- 
ceivable variety.  The  dark  and  white  lines 
form  a  fine  contrast ;  and  when  illuminated 
by  the  dazzling  brightness  of  the  sun,  the 
scene  is  of  great  and  unique  beauty. 

The  whole  route  from  the  fountain  of 
Marah  lies  among  mountains,  which  con- 
stantly bound  the  view  before  and  behind, 
as  well  as  on  either  hand,  and  yet  leave  the 
road  almost  perfectly  level.  The  barrier 
which,  seen  at  a  distance,  threatens  to  arrest 
the  steps,  vanishes  on  being  approached; 
and  an  opening  ravine,  the  sandy  bed  of  a 
winter  torrent,  gives  admission  into  another 
vale  or  wady.  The  successive  wadys  be- 
come less  sterile  as  you  penetrate  further 
into  the  mountain  region,  and  are  adorned 
with  a  more  plentiful,  but  still  very  scanty, 
vegetation.  The  acacia  and  the  palm  are 
the  only  trees  to  be  seen,  and  a  few  species 
of  shrubs  are  found  in  every  valley. 

Next  ensues  Wady  Thai,  and  after  that 
Wady  Shubeikeh,  when,  after  an  hour,  the 
road  divides,  one  branch  opening  to  the  right 
into  Wady  Taiyibeh,  between  two  very  lofty 
white  cliffs  of  limestone.  The  last  wady 
extends  to  the  sea,  and  is  thought  to  have 
been  traversed  by  the  Israelites  in  their 
march  from  Elim  (Wady  Ghurundel)  to 
their  next  encampment  on  the  shore.  '  Their 
route  to  tli is  point/  according  to  Olin,  'is 
well  defined  by  the  natural  formation  of  the  - 
region.      The   masses  of  Jebel   Hquuqmsv 
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which  occupy  the  tract  between  our  coarse 
and  the  set,  extend  quite  to  the  shore,  tear- 
ing no  passage  on  that  side  for  an  army, 
and  limiting  that  of  the  Israelites  to  the  one 
here  traced.'  From  this  point  the  nearest 
road  to  Sinai  lies  in  a  south-east  direction, 
while  the  longer  is  by  the  sea- shore.  The 
former  leads  at  once  into  Wady  Humr, 
which  is  more  than  a  mile  in  width  by  seve- 
ral miles  in  length,  and  is  hemmed  in  by 
perpendicular  cliffs  two  hundred  feet  high. 
Salt  in  a  pure  state  is  found  here,  equal  in 
whiteness  and  purity  to  the  best  used  for 
the  table. 

In  Wady  Humr  the  limestone  region  ter- 
minates, and  is  succeeded  by  sandstone 
formations.  The  sandstone  of  which  the 
mountains  are  composed  is  of  a  very  dark 
grey,  while  a  layer  occasionally  appears, 
commonly  at  a  great  elevation,  of  exquisite 
whiteness.  In  the  next  wady,  that  is  the 
Wady  el -Bed  ah,  whence  there  is  a  distant 
view  of  Sinai,  the  sandstone  is  succeeded 
by  granite,  grey  occasionally,  but  mostly  red. 
A  little  farther  in  a  south-eastern  direction, 
the  traveller  enters  through  a  deep  mountain 
pass,  into  a  narrow  ascending  vale,  but  con- 
taining  a  great  many  acacias  and  shrubs. 
He  goes  on  for  three  hours  between  moun- 
tains, which  no  longer  form  regular  ranges, 
bat  rise  into  ragged  peaks  and  unshapely 
masses  of  a  great  variety  of  forms.  They 
are  composed  of  granite  and  porphyry,  with 
some  greenstone,  and  exhibit  a  curious 
variety  of  colours — grey,  brick-red,  black, 
green,  6cc.  The  gorges  that  separate  the 
different  peaks  are  narrow  and  precipitous. 
Regular  walls  of  porphyry,  rising  live  or 
six  feet  above  the  adjacent  rock,  and  from 
five  to  twelve  feet  in  thickness,  run  along 
the  sides  and  summits  of  the  mountain, 
and  transversly  quite  down  to  the  bottom  of 
the  valleys,  imparting  to  the  whole  region 
a  very  peculiar  appearance.  The  granite 
peaks  are  often  topped  with  shining  black 
masses,  forming  with  them,  as  with  the  pro- 
minent porphyry  strata  that  chequer  the  slop- 
ing sides,  a  striking  and  beautiful  contrast. 
The  next  wady,  namely,  the  Wady  el-Boork, 
is  covered  with  decomposed  granite  which 
gives  to  it  a  reddish  cast.  The  mountains 
of  red  granite  on  either  hand  have  all  the 
peculiarities  of  those  just  described,  and  are 
similarly  diversified  with  shining  bulwarks 
of  dark  porphyry.  These  perpendicular 
strata  have  in  many  places  been  decomposed 
by  the  action  of  the  elements,  and  the  rains 
have  removed  the  debris,  and  left  the  deep 
narrow  chasms  which  intervene  between  the 
numerous  isolated  peaks  that  crown  these 
mountains.  Large  masses  of  greenstone  oc- 
casionally appear  near  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tain, and  their  decomposition  has  covered 
considerable  tracts  of  the  valley  with  pale- 
green  debris.  'Our  special  attention/  says 
Olin,  I  872,  «  wis  attracted  by  an  isolated 


mass  of  red  granite,  situated  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  mountain.  It  may  be 
fifteen  feet  high  by  ten  in  diameter,  and  it 
stands  on  three  small  points  or  feet,  like  a 
tripod.  Some  convulsion  may  have  reared 
it  in  its  present  position.'  In  Wady  Berah 
is  an  immense  block  of  red  granite,  forty 
feet  high  by  twenty-five  or  thirty  square, 
covered  with  inscriptions  in  an  unknown 
language.  Near  the  termination  of  this 
wady  the  granite  mountains  approach  so 
near  as  to  form  a  narrow  passage  of  some 
hundred  yards  wide.  They  rise  to  a  great 
elevation ;  and  a  vast  number  of  cavities,  of 
every  variety  of  form  and  extent,  give  to 
their  sides  the  appearance  of  an  immense 
sponge.  These  cavities  have  been  formed 
by  the  decomposition  of  portions  of  the 
rock,  which  were  slightly  combined.  Large 
masses,  lying  at  the  base  of  the  mountain, 
fall  to  pieces  on  being  struck  with  a  stick  or 
the  foot.  Within  a  short  distance  of  this 
pass  the  colour  of  the  granite  abruptly 
changes  from  red  to  grey.  The  two  oppo- 
site ridges  both  experience  the  transforma- 
tion at  the  same  point.  At  this  interesting 
place,  Jebel  Derbal,  one  of  the  highest  moan- 
tains  of  Arabia,  bursts  upon  the  view  fifteen 
or  twenty  miles  distant.  It  rises  in  many 
lofty,  ragged  peaks,  separated  from  each 
other  by  deep,  narrow  gorges.  The  moan- 
tain  is  of  a  singular  appearance.  It  would 
seem  to  have  been  cast  up  from  the  bowels 
of  the  earth  in  a  state  of  fusion  by  some 
mighty  throe  of  nature,  and  instantaneously 
cooled.  Its  form  may  be  described  as  an 
immense  mass  of  stalagmites.  A  multi- 
tude of  small  conical  hills  rise  far  below 
these  lofty  summits,  around  the  base.  They 
appear  black  and  gloomy,  not  unlike  the 
accumulations  in  the  precincts  of  an  an- 
cient furnace. 

The  road  to  Sinai  soon  lies  up  towards 
a  gap  in  the  mountains.  A  perpendicular 
ridge,  composed  of  gravel  and  sand,  extends 
across  the  road ;  but  a  deep  ravine,  formed 
by  the  rains,  has  reduced  this  elevation  and 
made  the  ascent  easy.  The  traveller  comes 
upon  a  table-laud  of  a  stony  and  unequal  sur- 
face, embraced  by  two  arms,  which  stretches 
out  a  mile  or  more  from  the  mountain  in 
front,  in  the  form  of  a  semicircle.  Nakb 
Hawa,  the  gap  through  which  the  moun- 
tains of  Sinai  are  entered,  cuts  this  arc  in 
the  centre.  At  this  point  a  deep  ravine 
commences,  the  bottom  of  which  is  the  bed 
of  a  torrent.  The  mountains  on  the  right 
and  left,  though  not  perpendicular,  are  very 
steep  and  lofty,  and  their  rapidly  sloping 
sides  meet  at  the  bottom  of  the  gorge  and 
form  the  channel  of  the  torrent.  An  ascent 
lies  along  its  western  side  by  a  winding  way, 
so  narrow  that  camels  advance  with  difficulty. 
A  sort  of  pavement  has  been  formed  for  a 
short  distance,  by  arranging  large  flat  stones 
in  a  line.    In  other  places,  the  path  is  won 
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into  the  rock  by  the  tread  of  the  camel ;  but 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  way  no  attempt 
haa  been  made  to  lessen  the  natural  diffi- 
culties which  seem  to  forbid  advance.  As 
Olin  and  his  companions  had  to  clamber  up 
the  successive  steeps  over  immense  piles  of 
loose  or  rolling  stones,  the  camels  often 
stopped,  and,  looking  back  and  down  into 
the  deep  ravine  on  the  left,  uttered  piteous 
groans,  and  were  with  difficulty  compelled 
to  proceed.  They  several  times  kneeled 
down  to  have  their  burdens  lightened,  and 
manifested  great  reluctance  to  prosecute 
their  painful  journey  over  these  threatening 
rocks  that  seemed  to  rise  interminably  before 
them.  A  great  number  of  huge  masses  of 
rock,  disengaged  from  the  heights  above, 
have  tumbled  from  their  native  bed  into  the 
abysses  below,  lodging  in  the  bottom  and 
upon  the  sides  of  the  mountain  in  inde- 
scribable confusion.  The  eastern  cliff  is 
almost  perpendicular,  800  or  1000  feet  high ; 
and  its  front,  like  that  of  the  opposite  moun- 
tain in  the  west,  contains  an  infinite  number 
of  cavities,  of  the  most  various  forms  and 
sizes,  which  give  to  these  stupendous  masses 
the  appearance,  upon  a  mammoth  scale,  of 
worm-eaten  timber.  Their  summits  are 
ragged  and  irregular,  shooting  np  into  black, 
threatening  peaks,  which  are  separated  to 
great  depths  by  narrow,  dark,  perpendicular 
gorges.  Some  vegetation  is  found  even  in  a 
region  of  so  forbidding  an  aspect.  Several 
neglected  date-trees  find  root  in  the  fissures 
of  the  rock;  and  the  fig-tree,  as  well  as 
blades  of  grass,  are  here  seen.  Two  hours 
are  spent  by  travellers  in  the  midst  of  this 
magnificent  scenery.  •  We  now  advanced/ 
says  our  authority,  '  through  a  narrow,  un- 
even pass  for  a  few  minutes,  when  our 
guides,  pointing  eagerly  to  the  dark,  rugged 
mountain  which  began  to  rise  before  us,  and 
evidently  sharing  with  us  the  interest  of  the 
occasion,  exclaimed  in  loud,  exulting  tones, 
«Jebel  Mousa!  Jebel  Mousa!'— the  Moun- 
tain of  Moses!  the  Mountain  of  Moses !  The 
▼alley,  which  was  here  of  inconsiderable 
width,  gradually  expands  into  an  extensive 
plain,  bounded  on  the  right  and  left  by  very 
high  dark  ridges  of  granite,  divided  into 
many  rugged,  perpendicular  peaks  by  gorges 
which  cut  them  almost  to  the  base.  Athwart 
the  valley,  immediately  in  front  and  at  the 
distance  of  nearly  two  miles,  Mount  Sinai 
rises  abruptly  in  view  to  the  height  of  1500 
feet  or  more.  As  seen  from  this  point,  it  is 
nearly  isolated,  being  separated  by  deep  val- 
leys on  the  east  and  west,  as  well  as  on  the 
south,  from  the  immense  dreary  piles  of 
granite  that  fill  up  the  surrounding  region. 
The  dry  and  rocky  bed  of  a  wild  torrent  runs 
along  at  no  great  distance  from  its  base; 
from  this  a  swelling  table  laud,  composed 
of  sandstone  and  gravel,  extends  to  the  foot 
of  the  towering  rocks,  which  rise  in  dark 
broad  masses  to  the  region  of  the  clouds/ 


Here  is  presented  a  scene  of  awful  and  over- 
powering grandeur.  The  monastery  of  St. 
Catherine,  the  usual  lodging-place  for  Chris- 
tian travellers,  is  situated  in  a  narrow  deep 
ravine,  under  the  eastern  side  of  Mount 
Sinai,  and  about  half  a  mile  beyond  the 
southern  termination  of  Wady  el-Rahah. 
The  approach  is  obstructed  by  masses  of 
rock  and  loose  stones. 

A  steep  ravine  leads  from  the  convent  to 
the  top  of  Sinai.  The  ascent  is  difficult  aud 
extremely  laborious.  The  ravine  is  choked 
up  by  rolling  stones  and  many  huge  masses 
of  rock,  which  have  been  arrested  in  their 
descent  from  the  higher  regions  of  the  moun- 
tain. Several  objects  of  interest  occur  on 
the  way  to  invite  momentary  repose  and 
lighten  the  toils  of  the  ascent.  Beautiful 
fountains  burst  out  of  the  rock  and  form  a 
sparkling  torrent,  which  runs  along  the  bot- 
tom of  the  ravine,  sinking  sometimes  under 
the  shelving  rocks  and  immense  accumula- 
tions, and  again  appearing.  Its  cool,  clear 
waters  gratefully  slake  the  thirst  caused  by 
extreme  toil  on  the  part  of  the  traveller  and 
by"  the  rays  of  the  sun,  which  exert  great 
power  in  this  deep  glen,  though  he  shivers 
with  the  cold  before  he  reaches  the  summit 
of  the  mountain.  Another  object  is  a  deep 
grotto  formed  by  an  overhanging  mass  of 
granite,  whose  origin  is  said  to  have  been 
miraculous.  A  little  further  on  is  a  small 
chapel  dedicated  to  the  Virgin,  built  of 
rough,  unhewn  stones,  and  destitute  of  all 
elegance  or  ornament.  Another  laborious 
effort  along  the  steep  path,  which  is  over- 
hung by  tall  cliffs,  brings  you  to  a  small 
gateway,  up  to  which  the  projecting  points 
of  rock  narrow  the  ravine.  Here,  formerly, 
a  porter  was  stationed,  whose  business  it 
was  to  see  that  none  passed  but  those  who 
were  furnished  with  a  permission  from  the 
heads  of  the  convent  Nothing  can  exceed 
the  grandeur  of  the  view  enjoyed  by  the  spec- 
tator on  this  part  of  the  route,  especially 
when  he  turns  and  looks  down  on  the  yawn- 
ing gulf  he  has  left  behind.  Before  him 
opens  an  unexpected  scene  of  loveliness. 
There  is  a  deep  valley  bounded  on  the  right 
and  left  by  tall,  bare  cliffs.  A  magnificent 
and  graceful  cypress,  which  rises  near  its 
centre,  invites  the  weary  pilgrim  to  repose 
in  its  shade,  and  a  well  of  excellent  water 
offers  him  its  welcome  refreshment.  Fa- 
voured by  the  congenial  moisture  of  this 
elevated  region,  small  plots  of  grass  flourish 
with  a  luxuriance  unknown  in  the  valleys 
below.  At  a  little  distance  beyond  this  deli- 
cious resting-place  is  a  small  chapel,  rudely 
constructed,  like  all  the  edifices  on  the  holy 
Mount,  and  dedicated  to  the  prophet  Elijah. 
Here,  according  to  the  tradition,  that  won- 
derful man  had  the  memorable  view  with 
the  Almighty  after  his  flight  from  the  per- 
secuting rage  of  Jezebel.  Here  credulity 
shows  the  cavern  where  the  prophet  sta&t> 
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and  even  the  tomb  where  he  was  buried.  A 
coarse,  heavy  portrait  which  hangs  in  this 
chapel,  passes  for  that  of  Elijah. 

The  top  of  the  mountain  still  rises  high 
above  the  visitor's  head,  but  the  undimi- 
nished toil  of  the  asoent  is  compensated  by 
the  increasing  sublimity  of  the  view.  The 
atmosphere  becomes  chilly,  and  the  rocks  in 
the  middle  of  March  are  covered  with  ice. 
Between  two  and  three  hours  are  spent  in 
reaching  the  top  of  the  mountain,  which*  is 
occupied  by  two  small  buildings,  one  a  Chris- 
tian  chapel,  the  other  a  mosque.  The  first 
edifice,  according  to  the  monk9,  covers  the 
spot  where  the  Almighty  dictated  the  law 
to  Moses.  A  range  of  grand,  impressive  ob- 
jects is  beheld  from  Mount  Sinai,  which  is 
surrounded  with  sacred  associations.  The 
region  through  which  lies  the  route  from 
Sues  is  spread  out  like  a  map  before  the 
eye ;  and  the  long  ranges  of  limestone  moun- 
tains, and  the  sandy  valleys  between  them, 
are  seen  with  great  distinctness.  The  view 
towards  the  west  and  northwest  is  less  ex- 
tensive. The  higher  summits  of  St.  Cathe- 
rine conceal  the  Red  sea  and  Suez,  which 
are  visible  from  its  top.  On  Sinai,  the  gaze 
fixes  itself  on  a  field  of  perhaps  thirty  or 
forty  miles  in  diameter,  filled  with  moun- 
tains very  similar  in  their  structure  and  ap- 
pearance to  Sinai,  and  embraced  under  that 
general  name.  No  one  appears  to  be  more 
than  from  five  to  eight  miles  iu  length,  and 
nearly  all  of  them  are  much  shorter.  With 
a  general  and  remarkable  similarity  in  form 
and  aspect,  they  are  independent  and  dis- 
tinct masses,  separated  by  deep  narrow  val- 
leys, which  are  sometimes  visible,  but  gene- 
rally concealed  from  the  eye  of  the  spectator, 
on  the  top  of  Sinai,  the  highest,  with  two 
exceptions,  in  the  entire  group.  This  cir- 
cumstance often  give 9  a  cluster  of  separate 
mountains  the  appearance  of  being  one  vast 
pile,  surmounted  by  a  number  of  lofty  pin- 
nacles. These  summits  observed  more  care- 
fully, or  from  other  positions,  are  discovered 
to  be  the  combs  of  short  but  distinct  ridges, 
divided  into  a  number  of  tall,  slender  peaks, 
by  deep  ravines  which  are  formed  by  the 
dissolution  of  perpendicular  strata  of  por- 
phyry, interposed  between  the  more  solid 
masses  of  granite.  Tbey  remind  the  spec- 
tator of  the  slender,  lofty  towers  that  rise  at 
regular  intervals  upon  the  walls  of  a  Sara- 
cenic fortress.  In  regard  to  vegetation, 
stunted  trees  and  a  scanty  shrubbery  are 
occasionally  found  in  deep  valleys,  where 
springs  or  rain  supply  the  requisite  mois- 
ture ;  but  they  are  wholly  unobserved  in  a 
general  view,  and  lend  not  a  single  tint  to 
the  general  aspect. 

On  the  lower  sides  of  these  monntaius, 
and  less  frequently  near  their  summits,  are 
many  immense  masses  of  rock,  which  occa- 
sionally present  a  smooth  and  unbroken  sur- 
face.  For  the  most  part,  however,  the  slopes 


of  the  mountains  are  full  of  shelves  and  ca- 
vities formed  by  the  dissolution  of  die  lest 
solid  portions  of  the  rock,  which  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  a  mere  shell.  The  tall  and 
slender  masses  which  shoot  up  above  the 
main  body  of  the  mountain  sometimes  pre- 
sent a  columnar  appearance,  and  they  occa- 
sionally remind  one  of  the  clustered  orna- 
ments of  some  old  Gothic  tower. 

The  colour  of  these  mountains,  though 
very  various,  is  uniformly  dark  and  sombre. 
In  some  of  the  less  elevated  masses  the 
greenstone  formation  prevails,  which,  being 
easily  decomposed  and  diffused  by  the  rains, 
tinges  the  whole  region  below  with  a  dull 
yellowish  green.  Where  porphyry  predomi- 
nates, it  imparts  its  own  hue  to  the  higher 
portions  of  the  mountain,  and  a  number  of 
considerable  tracts  have  their  surface  of  a 
brick-red  colour ;  but  by  far  the  largest  part 
of  this  singular  collection  of  mountains  is 
composed  of  red  granite,  whose  bright  and 
beautiful  hues  time  and  the  elements  have 
converted  into  a  dull  reddish  brown,  Other 
shades  appear  in  various  localities,  but  we 
have  enumerated  those  which  predominate 
and  control  the  aspect  of  the  whole.  All  is 
dark  and  gloomy  in  hue,  and  sublimely  mag- 
nificent in  altitude  and  form. 

The  eye  of  the  spectator  on  the  top  of 
Sinai  ranges  over  hundreds  of  these  wild 
dark  masses,  which  might  seem  to  have  been 
specially  formed  by  the  hand  of  God  to  be 
the  theatre  of  his  Divine  manifestations,  and 
to  give  the  highest  sanction  and  effect  to  the 
precepts  of  morality  and  religion  promulgated 
on  Mount  Sinai.  It  is  not  given  us  to  compre- 
hend fully  the  reasons  which  guided  Infinite 
Wisdom  in  the  choice  of  circumstances ;  why 
the  Law  was  delivered  in  the  midst  of  thunder 
and  earthquakes  on  Mount  Sinai,  while  the 
Gospel  was  promulgated  in  the  simple  ac- 
cents of  a  mild  and  persuasive  benevolence. 
We  may,  however,  be  sure  that  these  sob- 
lime  and  awful  manifestations  were  wisely 
adapted  to  the  age,  to  the  dispensation,  and 
to  the  character  and  condition  of  the  people. 
Barbarous,  ignorant,  debased,  and  depraved 
by  ages  of  bondage  and  grinding  oppression, 
their  feelings  and  imagination  could  be  im- 
pressed only  by  awful  and  striking  tokens  of 
Diviue  power.  Hence  those  exhibitions  on 
the  mountain,  the  sight  of  which  was  so  ter- 
rible that  Moses  himself  said,  *  I  exceedingly 
fear  and  quake.1 

The  particular  mountain  to  which  the 
monks  have  given  the  name  of  Sinai,  if 
not  the  spot  on  which  the  law  was  given  to 
Moses.  That  great  event  took  place  on  what 
may  be  termed  the  northern  extremity  of  it, 
which  tbey  have  denominated  Horeb,  and 
which  the  Arabs  are  said  to  call  Jebel  Sook- 
safa(orSafsafah).  This  last  rises  from  a  broad 
and  spreading  base  into  several  high  and  al- 
most perpendicular  peaks.  It  has  an  aspect 
of  awful  and  imposing  grandeur,  and  though 
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inferior  to  the  neighbouring  summit  in  de- 
ration, far  surpasses  it  in  effect  It  perfectly 
overlooks  the  extensive  valley  of  el-Rahah, 
which  stretches  from  its  base  northward 
about  two  miles,  with  a  breadth  varying  from 
less  than  half  a  mile  to  nearly  a  mile.  Wady 
cs- Sheikh,  which  enters  from  the  east,  crosses 
Wady  el-Rahah  immediately  in  front  or  north 
of  ihe  mountain,  adding  largely  to  the  extent 
of  the  level  region.  This  spot  possesses 
every  advantage  for  the  encampment  of  a 
large  army;  and  no  one,  after  obtaining  some 
knowledge  of  the  neighbourhood,  can  hesi- 
tate to  believe  that  this  was  the  plain  occu- 
pied by  the  camp  of  Israel  during  the  time 
of  the  giving  of  the  law.  The  ascent  to  the 
top  of  this  mountain  is  extremely  difficult 
Its  summit,  which,  seen  from  Wady  el-Rahah, 
seems  but  a  point,  spreads  out  into  a  level 
area  of  considerable  extent,  composed  of 
dark  grey  sunburnt  granite.  The  view  from 
this  point  is  little  inferior  to  that  from  Sinai, 
and  embraces  nearly  the  same  region.  It  not 
only  commands  the  plain  of  el-Rahah,  but 
every  object  of  sufficient  magnitude,  and 
every  transaction  on  the  summit,  must  have 
been  seen  by  the  encamped  Israelites.  Se- 
veral deep  valleys  lie  among  the  different 
masses  of  this  part  of  the  mountain,  covered 
with  a  profusion  of  shrubs,  to  which  the 
goats  belonging  to  the  Bedouins  find  their 
way.  The  entire  region  is  full  of  precipices 
and  impassable  gulfs,  amidst  which  the  tra- 
veller who  is  without  a  guide  is  overcome 
with  fatigue  in  attempting  to  descend,  and 
every  now  and  then  in  situations  of  extreme 
peril. 

The  deep  solitude  of  the  whole  district  is 
a  marked  feature  of  it  A  few  small  wander- 
ing tribes,  scattered  over  an  immense  tract 
of  country,  from  the  Nile  to  the  frontiers  of 
Syria,  alone  interrupt  the  perfect  silence 
which  Nature  has  ordained  throughout  this 
vast  region ;  and  these  possess  so  few  habits 
and  sympathies  in  common  with  the  rest  of 
the  species,  that  they  cannot  be  regarded  as 
interfering  with  the  absolute  and  complete 
seclusion  which  prevails. 

The  garden  of  the  convent  here  shows  what 
may,  even  in  this  desert  region,  be  effected 
by  industry  and  skill  This  garden  contains 
about  three  acres,  much  of  it  consisting  in 
terraces  constructed  on  the  mountain  side. 
The  soil,  which  is  indebted  for  its  fertility 
to  irrigation,  must  have  been  transported 
from  some  other  place.  The  garden  and 
groves  present  olive  and  fruit-trees.  It  also 
grows  excellent  wheat  Two  smaller  gardens 
are  in  the  neighbourhood. 

From  Wady  el-Rahah,  the  course  towards 
the  north,  out  of  the  Siuaitic  district,  lies 
through  Wady  es-8heikh,  a  romantio  valley 
encompassed  by  lofty  bare  mountains.  An 
incident  which  here  happened  to  Olin  is  too 
characteristic  to  be  omitted: — 'Wo  went  to 
bed  last  uigbl  (March  10),  as  usual  in  the 


desert,  at  an  early  hour  and  under  a  cloud- 
less and  brilliant  sky.  Nothing  was  farther 
from  our  thoughts  than  rain,  which  began  to 
fall  gently  by  two  a.  m.,  and  a  little  later  in 
torrents.  It  was  accompanied  by  a  furious 
gale  of  wind,  which  drove  the  water  through 
onr  tent-cloths  and  overthrew  several  of  the 
tents.  The  beautiful  vajley  which  we  had 
all  admired  the  evening  before  for  its  ro- 
mantic situation  on  the  deep  bosom  of  the 
mountains,  was  soon  furrowed  with  seve- 
ral powerful  torrents ;  aud  I  was  called 
from  my  bed  a  little  before  daylight  by  their 
loud  roar,  and  startled  to  find  myself  on  an 
island  of  sand,  with  a  furious  stream  sweep- 
ing along  on  either  side,  within  a  few  feet  of 
my  tent.  The  dawning  day  disclosed  to  as 
a  scene  of  such  peculiar  and  imposing  mag- 
nificence as  almost  to  compensate  for  the 
inconveniences  of  the  night  The  valley  is 
hardly  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide, 
and  the  almost  perpendicular  cliffs  that  form 
its  sides  cannot  be  less  than  1500  or  2000 
feet  in  height  above  its  level.  Each  of  these 
elevations  is  cut  with  a  narrow,  deep  channel, 
formed  by  the  displacement  of  some  perpen- 
dicular strata,  and  running  at  right  angles 
with  the  plain  of  the  slope,  quite  from  the 
summit  to  the  base.  These  are  the  drains 
of  the  small  valleys  and  gorges  that  divide 
the  peaks  and  pervade  the  upper  mountains. 
Both  were  nearly  opposite  to  onr  encamp- 
ment and  to  each  other.  The  rain  which 
so  unexpectedly  inundated  the  valley,  filled 
these  steep  channels,  and  converted  them 
into  foaming,  furious  cataracts.  We  gazed 
at  once  on  two  cataracts  ten  times  as  high 
as  Niagara,  pouring  an  overwhelming  flood 
for  a  transient  hour  into  the  thirsty  vale, 
where  on  the  previous  evening  not  a  drop  of 
water  could  be  found,  except  what  we  had 
brought  on  our  camels'  (i.  424). 

Wady  Sheikh  is  long  and  sandy,  bounded 
by  granite  mountains  possessing  the  general 
characteristics  of  the  Sinai  group.  On  leav- 
ing this  valley,  Olin  passed  a  well  and  two 
small  enclosures  containing  some  palm-trees 
and  a  shrubbery,  which  derive  support  from 
the  moisture  that  extends  for  a  short  dis- 
tance around.  Then  there  ensues  a  plain, 
of  considerable  extent,  the  expansion  of  a 
wady  termed  Tahfi.  After  passing  from 
Wady  Oemaninah,  a  broad  vale  scantily  sup- 
plied with  the  common  shrubs  of  Arabia, 
into  Wady  Dellagah,  the  granite  mountains 
give  place  to  those  of  sandstone.  The  point 
of  transition  exhibits,  as  is  usual  in  this 
country,  a  confused  mixture  of  granite,  red 
and  grey  porphyry,  greenstone,  and  sand- 
stone. The  traveller  soon  enters  a  broad 
▼alley  covered  with  white  sand,  and  bounded 
on  the  right  and  left  by  mountains  of  sand- 
stone, which  at  first  exhibit  nothing  remark- 
able, being  of  a.  dirty  yellowish  grey,  regu- 
larly stratified,  and  a  good  deal  covered  with 
debris.    In  auother  hour,  they  assume  a  more 
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varied  appearance.  The  base  to  tbe  height 
of  two  hundred  feet  is  formed  of  very  white 
strata,  which  may  be  mistaken  for  chalk. 
Above  this  white  mass  the  strata  are,  for  per- 
haps an  equal  height,  purple  and  red.  From 
thence  to  the  summit  the  mountain  is  com- 
posed of  a  dull  brown,  half-formed  mass. 
Perpendioular  strati* of  porphyry  occasionally 
rise  in  the  sandy  plain  or  broad  y alley  of 
Tellegah,  to  the  height  of  several  feet  above 
its  surface.  Towards  the  termination  of 
this  valley,  the  way  becomes  laborious  and 
difficult  A  considerable  ascent  has  to  be 
made  over  ridges  of  very  white  sandstone, 
which  at  length  become  very  broken  and 
rugged.  The  track  is  worn  into  the  soft 
rock,  and  occasionally  leads  close  to  the 
brink  of  deep  precipices.  The  camels  be- 
come weary,  and  are  urged  along  with  diffi- 
culty. As  you  advance,  and  have  a  view  of 
the  ground  from  another  position,  you  per- 
ceive it  to  be  cut  into  deep  gorges  which 
run,  in  different  directions,  between  what  now 
appear  to  be  precipitous  mountains  of  con- 
siderable elevation.  From  the  first  position 
the  eye  rests  upon  the  summits,  which  are 
rather  lower  than  this  point  of  view ;  and  as 
the  intervening  valleys  are  not  visible,  the 
whole  seems  a  broad  plain  formed  of  bare 
white  stone.  The  heat  in  tbe  middle  of 
March  is  intense ;  not  a  breath  of  air  moves 
in  these  narrow  defiles.  The  tun  pours 
down  his  rays  in  overwhelming  power.  The 
reflection  from  the  white  rock  is  so  intensely 
glaring  and  so  highly  healed  as  nearly  to 
produce  blindness.  The  pain  suffered  by 
the  eyes  is  acute,  and  penetrates  to  the  brain. 

The  traveller  next  takes  his  way  through 
Wady  Me  gar  ah,  a  broad  rocky  valley,  scan- 
tily supplied  with  the  common  species  of 
shrubs.  A  few  acacias,  the  first  seen  on 
this  side  of  Mount  Sinai,  find  root  among 
the  rocks  at  the  bases  of  tbe  mountains  and 
along  the  middle  of  the  valley.  The  general 
course  is  now  a  little  east  of  north;  and 
though  in  following  the  mountain  defiles 
you  deviate  towards  all  points  of  the  com- 
pass, the  prinoipal  valleys  pursue  this  direc- 
tion with  a  regularity  which,  considering  the 
perpetual  breaks  in  the  ranges  of  the  moun- 
tains, is  truly  surprising. 

Wady  el-Ain  appears  to  be  the  principal 
drain  of  a  large  section  of  this  mountainous 
country.  The  bottom  of  the  valley  is  covered 
with  white  sand,  and  the  reflection  of  the 
intensely  heated  rays  of  the  sun  is  very  pain- 
ful to  the  eyes,  and  burns  the  skin  almost 
to  a  blister.  The  common  shrubs  are  now 
more  abundant,  as  well  as  of  a  larger  size. 
The  tamarisk  is  here  to  be  seen  a  foot  and 
a  half  in  compass.  It  does  not  rise,  how- 
ever, to  any  considerable  height,  and  the 
trunk,  twisted  and  misshapen,  commonly 
bends  towards  the  earth.  The  mountains 
on  either  side  are  of  red  sandstone,  and  por- 
phyry strata  occasionally  appear.  The  north- 


ern termination  of  this  valley  presents  a  ipse* 
tacle  of  beauty  very  rare  in  this  region— a 
small  thicket  of  low,  neglected  palm-trees, 
intermingled  with  cane.  Here  is  something 
like  a  marsh  or  morass  of  inconsiderable  ex- 
tent, but  it  feeds  a  small  brook  of  drinkable 
though  not  good  water.  Perpendicular  rocks 
bound  this  well-watered  eopse  on  tbe  right, 
and  rise  beyond  it  into  high,  broken  table- 
land. This  watering-place  gives  name  to  tbe 
noble  valley,  and  is  one  of  the  most  noted 
places  in  this  part  of  the  desert.  Wady  el- 
Ain  afterwards  makes  a  short  bend  to  thi 
right,  aud,  under  the  name  of  Wady  Wetab, 
proceeds  in  nearly  a  direct  line  to  the  gulf 
of  Akabah. 

The  mountains  that  bound  Wady  el-Ain 
are  sandstone.  They  are  composed  of  red 
and  grey  granite  at  its  northern  termination, 
a  little  below  the  fountain  el-Ain,  where  tbey 
are  cut  into  gaping  perpendicular  chasms, 
which  have  a  very  wild  and  savage  appear- 
ance. In  passing  out  of  this  valley  in  a 
north -east  direction,  your  way  appears  to  be 
suddenly  stopped  by  a  high  moon  tain  of 
sandstone  which  presents  a  great  variety  of 
brilliant  colours.  The  base  to  the  height  of 
one  hundred  feet  is  red ;  and  above  this  art 
successive  layers  of  yellow,  white,  and  pur- 
ple. The  whole  is  surmounted  by  masses 
of  common  yellow  or  brown  stone,  which 
rise  to  a  great  height,  contracting  regularly 
towards  tbe  top.  The  route,  which  ascends 
to  the  left  of  this  mountain,  and  is  ob- 
structed by  ledges  running  across  the  nar- 
row gorge,  is  bounded  on  the  right  and  left 
by  lower  precipitous  rocks  of  no  great  eleva- 
tion, in  which  granite  of  various  hoes  is 
mingled  with  the  sandstone,  which  also  pre- 
sents every  variety  of  colour.  A  little  far- 
ther, and  on  tbe  left,  is  a  mass  of  earth,  fifty 
or  sixty  feet  in  height,  which  makes  the  sane 
exhibition  of  beautiful  colours  with  the  red 
cliffs  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  route,  but 
the  process  of  conversion  into  rock  seems 
to  have  been  suddenly  arrested.  The  lower 
rocks,  close  to  the  route  and  the  mountain, 
here  distant  perhaps  two  hundred  yards,  are 
perpendicular  or  overhanging.  The  upper 
strata,  which  are  sufficiently  solid  to  resist 
the  actio u  of  rains,  rest  upon  masses  of 
softer  rock,  and  the  water  that  falls  upon 
them  runs  over  their  hard,  regular  edges, 
and  trickles  down  the  side  of  the  softer  mass 
below,  conforming  it  to  the  same  perpendi- 
cular with  the  superincumbent  crust,  or  earn- 
ing large  cavities  beneath  it.  At  the  depth 
of  twenty,  fifty,  or  a  hundred  feet,  tbe  de- 
scending fluid  meets  another  and  another 
hard  layer,  and  the  same  changes  are  pro- 
duced by  the  elements  upon  the  half-formed 
masses  underneath.  The  variety  and  regu- 
lar succession  of  colours  and  figure,  give 
great  interest  and  unique  beauty  to  this  sin- 
gular mountain,  which  is  called  Jebel  Miset 

In  descending  from  this  ridge  into  the  next 
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Taller,  another  very  beautiful  formation  oc- 
curs.  A  Tast  number  of  pebbles,  which  by 
some  agency  hare  a  globular  form,  are  im- 
bedded in  sandstone.  The  mass  has,  how- 
ever, been  partially  decomposed  by  the  action 
of  the  elements,  leaving  the  pebbles,  which 
still  retain  their  peculiar  forms,  encrusted 
with  a  thin  coating  of  sand,  and  joined  toge- 
ther in  a  great  variety  of  rare  and  graceful 
combinations.  Many  of  these  resemble,  in 
form  as  well  as  size,  clusters  of  grapes; 
others,  bunches  of  plums  or  apples  that 
grow  crowded  together  upon  one  stem;  and 
not  a  few  of  a  larger  size  assume  the  exact 
form  of  double-headed  shot 

Wady  Souanah,  into  which  this  interest- 
ing pass  leads,  is  covered  with  white  sand, 
gravel,  and  fragments  of  flintstone.  The 
north-eastern  termination  of  the  valley  exhi- 
bits auother  instance  of  the  mixture  of  red 
and  grey  granite,  porphyry,  greenstone  and 
sandstone  of  various  hues,  which  gives  such 
a  peculiar  aspect  to  the  mountains  of  this 
region.  A  decided  change  soon  takes  place 
now  in  the  features  of  the  country.  The 
valleys  are  broader,  and  the  mountains  much 
less  elevated.  Wady  Hessieh  is  a  wide  val- 
ley well  supplied  with  shrubs,  and  bounded 
by  low  mountains.  The  traveller  ere  long 
enters  Wady  Tin,  which  is  no  longer  a  moun- 
tain valley,  but  a  broad  plain  of  chalkstone 
mountains,  beiug  five  or  six  miles  distant 
from  the  route.  This  district  is  diversified 
with  a  scanty  verdure  and  dark  streaks  co- 
vered with  fragments  of  flint  An  ascent 
of  several  hours  brings  you  to  the  summit 
of  a  low  ridge  of  limestone  which  declines 
abruptly  into  auother  plain.  The  sandstone 
here  re  appears,  though  white  ridges,  appa- 
rently of  chalk,  are  still  seen  at  the  distance 
of  several  miles  on  the  left — on  the  right, 
rauges  of  red  sandstone.  Pursuing  a  direc- 
tion north-east  and  east-north-east,  you  past 
Wady  Graffah,  which  leads  into  Wady  es- 
Satah,  a  vast  plain  which  has  a  striking  re- 
semblance to  the  desert  of  Suez.  It  is  com- 
posed of  gravel  and  sand,  diversified  with 
occasional  stripes  of  shrubbery,  and  shaded 
with  fields  sown  with  flintstone.  In  an  hour 
from  this  place  yon  may  strike  into  the  great 
route  of  the  pilgrims  from  Egypt,  by  Suez 
and  Akabah,  to  Mecca.  Here  is  something 
like  an  artificial  road.  Some  labour  has 
been  employed  in  removing  rocks  that  im- 
peded travel,  and  in  several  places  terraces 
are  built  on  the  declivity  of  mountains  to 
support  the  road  above.  The  descent  now 
begins  towards  the  sea  in  a  somewhat  more 
easterly  direction.  The  eye  here  ranges  over 
a  wild  and  striking  scene.  Besides  an  im- 
mense field  of  mountains,  visible  on  both 
•ides  of  the  sea,  there  are  dark,  deep  ravines 
in  front,  which  seem  to  have  been  produced 
by  mountain  floods,  though  on  a  scale  of 
grandeur  which  would  lead  the  spectator  to 
conclude  thai  they  are  to  •  great  extent  na- 


tural, and  that  the  descending  torrents  have 
deepened  them  and  added  to  their  gapiug, 
almost  terrific  aspect.  The  descent  is  very 
steep  for  about  an  hour,  when  yon  reach 
mountains  of  red  granite,  the  sides  perpen- 
dicular and  ragged,  with  a  multitude  of  lofty 
slender  peaks,  separated  by  deep  gorges. 
Perpendicular  strata  of  porphyry  run  in  all 
directions  along  their  sides  and  summits. 
Greenstone  appears  in  the  lower  parts,  while 
some  of  the  higher  masses  are  black,  or  of 
a  dark  slate  colour.  The  route  of  the  pil- 
grims wanders  among  these  curiously  formed 
and  diversified  mountains  to  the  coast  of  the 
gulf  of  Akabah.  It  is  whitened  with  the 
bones  of  camels,  and  at  short  intervals  are 
seen  many  simple  monuments  which  mark 
the  places  where  these  zealous  Mussulmans 
have  terminated  their  career. 

The  first  view  of  the  gulf  of  Akabah 
which  Robinson  had,  if  not  beantiful,  was  in 
a  high  degree  romantio  and  exciting.  Olin 
says,  '  Our  position  commands  a  fine  view 
of  the  beautiful  sheet  of  water  from  the 
head  of  the  gulf  to  a  great  distance  down  its 
widening  channel,  and  also  of  the  grand 
mountain  scenery  on  the  opposite  shore. 
The  eastern  coast  spreads  out  into  a  plain 
several  miles  in  width,  extending  from  the 
sea  to  a  range  of  high  mountains.  In  a 
southerly  direction,  this  plain  extends  per- 
haps two  miles.  The  eye  is  unable  to  reach 
its  northern  limit  where  it  merges  into  Wady 
Arabah.'  The  following  is  Robinson's  ac- 
count:— 'The  eastern  gulf  of  the  Red  sea 
is  narrower  than  the  western ;  but  it  is  the 
same  blue  line  of  water,  running  up  through 
the  midst  of  a  region  totally  desolate.  The 
mountains,  too,  are  here  higher  and  more 
picturesque  than  those  that  skirt  the  gulf  of 
Suez;  the  valley  between  them  is  less  broad; 
there  is  not  the  same  extent  of  wide  desert 
plains  along  the  shores.  Towards  the  south, 
the  gulf  seemed  to  be  some  ten  geographical 
miles  in  breadth.  The  western  mountains 
are  mostly  precipitous  cliffs  of  granite,  per- 
haps 800  feet  in  height,  and  in  general  a 
mile  or  more  distant  from  the  shore,  though 
bays  occasionally  set  quite  up  to  their  foot 
From  them  a  slope  of  gravel  usually  extends 
down  to  the  sea.  Opposite  to  Wady  es- 
Sadeh,  the  mountains  of  the  eastern  coast 
are  higher  than  those  of  the  western,  but 
further  north  they  are  lower.  The  general 
line  of  the  western  coast  runs  NN.E.  as  far 
as  to  the  remarkable  Cape  Ras  el-Burka, 
which  terminates  the  view  in  that  direction. 
The  bright  morning  presented  a  beautiful 
view  of  the  sea,  shut  in  among  mountains 
like  a  lake  of  Switzerland.  The  eastern 
mountains,  too,  glittered  in  the  sun — fine, 
jagged  peaks,  much  higher  than  those  we 
were  to  climb/ 

From  Akabah,  one  course  towards  Pales- 
tine lies  northward  through  the  Wady  Ara- 
bah, which  was  once  thought  to  have  been 
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the  ancient  ohannel  of  the  Jordan  in  flowing 
from  the  Dead  to  the  Red  sea.  The  valley 
has  only  the  usual  appearance  of  giving  a 
passage  to  moantaiu  torrents  in  times  of 
rain.  At  its  southern  extremity,  it  is  from 
three  to  four  miles  wide.  The  route  is  along 
the  middle  of  the  valley,  equidistant  from 
the  western  and  the  eastern  mountains.  It 
has  a  scanty  supply  of  shrubs  for  the  first 
five  hours.  They  then  become  more  abun- 
daut  as  well  as  of  a  larger  size.  The  tama- 
risk is  by  far  the  most  common  growth. 
The  mouutains  on  each  hand  run  in  nearly 
parallel  ranges,  and  they  have  a  very  consi- 
derable elevation.  Those  on  the  eastern 
side  are  composed  chiefly  of  red  granite, 
exhibiting  all  the  peculiarities  of  the  Sinai 
group,  though  on  a  smaller  scale.  They  are 
intersected  in  their  length  and  breadth  by 
porphyry  strata,  and  shoot  up  into  ragged 
peaks,  separated  by  narrow,  deep  gorges.  The 
western  range  is  of  sandstone,  with  regular 
perpendicular  cliffs,  rising  like  terraces  one 
above  another  to  their  summits.  In  frout 
of  the  more  lofty  range  are  some  low  ridges 
of  red  granite,  which  run  close  to  its  base 
along  the  western  edge  of  the  vale.  What 
it  a  little  remarkable,  a  low  sandstone  ridge 
rnns  iu  the  same  manner  along  the  base  of 
the  high  granite  mountains  on  the  east 

The  mountain  formations  on  each  side  of 
the  valley  are  very  interesting.  The  granite 
ridge  on  the  eastern  side  becomes  lower  as 
you  advance  northward.  At  about  thirty 
miles  from  Akabah  it  ceases  altogether,  and 
is  succeeded  by  sandstone.  This  exhibits  a 
beautiful  variety  of  colours  as  well  as  form. 
There  are  some  low  hills,  rising  between  the 
base  of  the  principal  mountain  and  the  plain, 
which  are  of  a  pure  white  when  not  obscured 
by  debris  or  sand.  The  main  ridge  is  com- 
posed of  yellow,  red,  white,  and  sometimes 
purple  strata.  In  one  place,  an  extensive 
perpendicular  mass  is  of  a  beautiful  light 
slate  colour.  Sometimes,  the  snmmit  to  the 
depth  of  two  or  three  hundred  feet  is  of  a 
delicate  red,  while  the  base  is  white,  and  the 
intermediate  strata  alternately  white  and  red; 
again,  the  whole  mountain  is  of  deep  red  or 
brilliant  white.  Several  masses  are  of  a  deli- 
cate flesh  colour.  A  similar  variety  of  colours, 
though  less  brilliant,  is  observable  in  the 
western,  which  is  composed  of  perpendicular 
cliffs  and  steep  slopes,  that  succeed  each 
other  alternately  from  the  base  quite  to  the 
summits.  White  and  brown  are  the  prevail- 
ing hues,  though  red  strata  are  often  seen. 
The  action  of  the  elements  has  given  to 
many  parts  of  this  range  something  like 
architectural  forms,  and  the  eye  is  often  gra- 
tified with  the  sight  of  natural  walls  and 
colonnades. 

Wady  Arabah  is  on  many  acoounts  highly 
interesting.  It  was  for  ages  the  great  tho- 
roughfare for  Indian  commerce  on  its  way 
to  Syria,  Asm  Minor,  and  Europe.     There 


is  much  reason  to  before  that  two,  if  net 
three,  of  the  journeys  of  the  Israelites  to  tni 
from  the  frontiers   of   Palestine,  were  per- 
formed  along   this    great    natural  highvtj, 
and  that  many  years  of  their  wandering  in 
the  desert  were  passed  near  it.     Mount  Hot, 
where  Aaron  was  buried,  and  Mount  Seir, 
are  on  its  borders.     Kadesh  Barnes*  where 
die  Israelites  were  twice  encamped,  was  not 
far  north  of  Mount  Hor,  and  certainly  in  or 
near  this  valley.     'During,'  we  quote  Olin, 
4  our  first  hour's  ride  this  morning,  we  en- 
tered a  section  of  Wady  Arabah,  which  pre- 
sents an  unusual  and  very  cheerful  atpecL 
The  valley  suddenly  expands  into  a  breadth 
of  seven  or  eight  miles,  by  the  receding  of 
the  mountains  that  bound  its  western  side. 
Its  surface  is  composed  of  compact  sand,  ii 
almost  perfectly  level,  and  as  we  approached, 
appeared  to  be  carpeted  with  green  grass. 
My  eyes  rested  upon  it  with   a  degree  ef 
satisfaction  never  before  afforded  by  such  s 
sight.     1  had  seen  nothing  like  it  since  we 
left  the  valley  of  the  Nile.      Much  of  toe 
beauty  of  the  scene  vanished  on  a  nearer 
view,  and  the  grass,  instead  of  covering  the 
ground,  shot  forth  in  single  spires,  resem- 
bling a  field  of  thinly-sown  grain  jnst  rising 
above  the  surface.     Our  camels    grazed  it 
with  an  eagerness  which  showed  their  pre- 
ference for  grass  above  the  dry  and  unnutri- 
tious  shrubs  on  which  they  are  accustomed 
to  subsist    Several  flocks  of  sheep  and  black 
goats,  with  a  herd  of  perhaps  a  hundred 
camels,   were    scattered    over    this   verdant 
plain,   under  the    care   of    their    keepers. 
*  This  beautiful   oasis,  which    is    the  first 
spot  in  Arabia  I  have  yet  seen  deserving  of 
that  name,  is  limited  on  the  north  by  a  range 
of  sand-hills  extending  quite  across  the  val- 
ley, which  again  contracts  to  a  width  of  fire 
or  six  miles,  and  its  bottom  is  once  more 
paved  with  stones  and  gravel,  and  furrowed 
with  mountain  torrents.   Before  nine  o'clock 
the  ascent  had  become  laborious,  and,  for 
such  a  plain,  quite  steep.     As  we  advanced 
northward,  the  valley  before  us  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  interminable  hill-side  of  a 
uniform  slope,  which  finally  reached  an  ele- 
vation equal  to  that  of  the  ridges  of  moan- 
tains   by  which  it  is   flanked.     By  twelve 
o'clock  we  had  reached  the  greatest  eleva- 
tion.    It  gave  us  an  extensive  view,  espe- 
cially of  the  region  through  which  we  had 
passed  in  coming  from  Akabah.     It  enabled 
us   to   overlook  the  ranges   of   mountains 
which   bound   Wady  Akabah   on  the  west, 
and  to  view  the  immense  mountain  region 
which  stretches  to  the  west  and  south-west 
far  beyond  them.     It  appears   like  a  vast 
plain,  whose  utmost  limit  is  the  visible  ho- 
rizon.' 

At  this  elevated  point,  travellers,  at  about 
two-thirds  of  its  length,  leave  the  Arabah  to 
proceed  to  Petra,  lying  north-east.  Granite 
and  porphyry  extend  on  the  western  side,  in 
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broken  but  nearly  continuous  ridges,  to  this 
place.  Loftier  sandstone  ranges  are  visible 
beyond  the  granite  chain,  and  low  hills  of 
sandstone  rise  between  the  latter  and  the 
plain.  Sandstone  and  granite  ridges  are 
also  much  intermingled  along  the  route 
from  Wady  Arabah  to  Mount  Hor. 

The  route  towards  Petra  is  mostly  ascend- 
ing. It  lies  through  a  table-land  of  no  great 
breadth,  with  several  isolated  masses  of  sand- 
stone, and  a  number  of  low  ridges  of  granite 
and  greenstone,  running  across  in  different 
directions.  The  saudstone  masses  have  re- 
ceived a  variety  of  curious  forms  from  the 
action  of  the  atmosphere.  One  resembles 
the  Flavian  amphitheatre  at  Rome ;  another 
is  not  unlike  an  immense  palace.  The  body 
of  the  rock,  which  is  white,  has  the  appear- 
ance of  a  lofty  wall,  with  rows  of  columns  in 
front.  The  part  answering  to  the  roof  is 
red,  and  contrasts  beautifully  with  the  white 
mass  which  it  surmounts.  In  another  place, 
a  tomb  has  been  excavated  in  a  cubical  mass 
of  sandstone  which  stands  upon  the  top  of 
another  isolated  huge  rock.  Mount  Hor  is 
the  highest  mountain  in  sight,  with  its  broad 
summit  of  sandstone. 

Another  road  from  the  peninsula  of  Sinai 
into  Palestine  lies  W.  N.  W.  from  Ail  ah 
across  '  the  great  and  terrible  wilderness ' 
in  which  Israel  wandered  so  long,  to  either 
Oaza  or  Hebron.  We  will  give  a  few  parti- 
culars resecting  this  route  from  the  narrative 
of  Dr.  Robinson,  who  proceeded  from  Akabah 
to  Hebron.  Tour  first  labour  is  to  ascend 
and  pass  over  the  mountains  which  run  close 
down  to  the  water  of  the  gulf  and  contain 
the  pass  of  Akabah,  which  is  famous  for  its 
difficulty  and  for  the  destruction  which  it 
causes  to  beasts  of  burden.  The  path  is 
here  almost  literally  strewed  with  camels' 
bones,  and  skirted  with  the  graves  of  pil- 
grims. Over  this  pass  you  are  brought  to  the 
level  of  the  great  Western  desert,  et-Tyh. 
Tou  immediately  enter  on  an  immense  plain, 
covered  with  pebbles  of  flint,  or  consisting 
of  indurated  earth,  the  whole  utterly  destitute 
of  vegetation.  This  plain  is  so  high  that 
you  find  yourself  above  all  the  peaks  and 
hills  over  which  you  have  passed.  It  is  ter- 
minated towards  the  north  by  a  ridge  of 
low,  dark-coloured  granite  hills.  Then  yon 
cross  another  plain ;  in  some  of  the  smaller 
watercourses  are  a  few  herbs  and  some  trees. 
Hills  and  plains  now  succeed ;  the  general 
character  of  the  desert  is  vast  and  un- 
bounded plains,  a  hard  gravelly  soil,  irregular 
ridges  of  limestone  hills  in  various  directions, 
the  mirage  and  the  wadys,  all  which  run 
towards  the  north-west.  As  you  proceed, 
yon  come  to  the  top  of  a  low  limestone  ridge, 
where  before  you  lies  an  almost  level  plain, 
covered  with  pebbles  auc*  black  flints,  be- 
yond which  at  a  great  distance  rises  a  conical 
mountain  called  Jebel  Araif  en-Nakah,  which, 


standing  almost  isolated,  forms  a  conspicu- 
ous landmark  for  travellers.  The  features 
of  the  desert  vary  little,  consisting  of  wide 
plains  presenting  the  very  picture  of  bar- 
renness. The  watershed  or  dividing  line 
between  the  waters  of  Arabah  and  the  Medi- 
terranean ;  the  former  drained  off  by  Wady 
Jerafeh,  the  latter  by  the  great  Wady  el-Arish, 
which  runs  far  up  to  the  south  of  the  penin- 
sula, extends  north  and  south  in  the  wilder- 
ness, somewhat  to  the  east  of  a  line,  dividing 
it  into  two  equal  parts.  All  the  roads  leading 
across  this  immense  region  from  Akabah, 
and  from  the  convent  in  Sinai,  to  Hebron 
and  Gaza,  meet  together  in  one  main  trunk 
in  the  middle  of  the  desert  The  whole 
district  adjacent  to  the  Arabah  is  moun- 
tainous, and  composed  of  steep  ridges,  run- 
ning mostly  from  east  to  west,  and  presenting 
almost  insuperable  obstacles  to  the  passage 
of  a  road  parallel  to  the  Arabah.  In  con- 
sequence, no  great  road  leads  through  this 
district;  but  the  roads  from  Akabah  which 
ascend  from  Wady  el- Arabah,  and  in  any 
degree  touch  the  high  plateau  of  the  desert 
south  of  el-Mukrah,  must  necessarily  all 
curve  to  the  west,  and  passing  round  the 
base  of  Jebel  Araif  en-Nakah  (30  deg.  30 
min.  by  30  deg.),  continue  along  the  western 
side  of  this  mountainous  tract  Here  is 
the  ancient  Roman  road,  leading  from  Aka- 
bah to  Jerusalem.  '  In  respect  to  the  route 
of  the  Israelites,'  says  Robinson, '  in  approach- 
ing Palestine,  we  obtained  only  the  convio- 
tion  that  they  could  not  have  passed  to  the 
westward  of  Jebel  Araif,  since  such  a  course 
would  have  brought  them  directly  to  Beer- 
sheba,  and  not  to  Kadesh,  which  latter  city 
lay  near  to  the  border  of  Edom '  (Numb.  xx. 
10).  Somewhat  to  the  south-west  of  the 
western  end  of  Araif,  Robinson  came  on  a 
plain  to  a  spot  which  he  thought  was  pro- 
bably Lysa,  a  station  on  the  Roman  road. 
He  next  passed  a  basin  full  of  shrubs  aud 
vegetation,  with  traces  of  rude  ploughing. 
He  then  ascended  along  a  narrow  wady  to 
the  top  of  a  sloping  ridge ;  vegetation  con- 
tinued to  the  summit,  consisting  of  shrubs 
and  thin  tufts  of  slender  grass.  This  point 
commands  a  wide  view  over  a  broad  open 
tract  of  country,  and  towards  the  north  west, 
broken  in  some  parts  by  low  liuiestoue 
ridges  and  bills  of  chalk ;  while  on  the  right, 
the  precipitous  chalk-hills  of  the  di&trict 
continued.  The  country  now  begins  to  im- 
prove. A  little  rain-water  is  occasionally 
found  in  the  wadys,  and  a  scanty  vegetation 
is  less  infrequent  Yet  barren  tracts  have 
to  be  passed.  At  length  the  traveller,  com- 
ing on  a  plain  where  all  the  roads  across 
the  deserl  combine  into  one  main  trunk,  he 
finds  on  both  sides  of  the  way  patches  of 
wheat  and  barley,  their  deep  green  contrast- 
ing strongly  with  the  barrenness  around. 
This  plain  is  about  a  mile  in  diameter  and 
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covered  with  shrubs.  *  We  crossed  the  plain' 
—we  quote  Robinson's  own  words — '  and  de- 
Mended  Wady  es-Seram.  The  desert  began 
to  assume  a  gentler  aspect.  The  Seram 
spread  out  further  down  into  a  wide  plain, 
with  shrubs  and  grass,  and  patches  of  wheat 
and  barley,  looking  almost  like  a  meadow. 
A  few  Arabs  were  pasturing  their  camels 
and  flocks.  The  country  around  became 
gradually  still  more  open,  with  broad  arable 
▼alleys,  separated  by  low  swelling  hills.  Grass 
increased  in  the  valleys,  and  herbs  were 
sprinkled  over  the  hills.  We  heard  this 
morning,  for  the  first  time,  the  songs  of 
many  birds,  and  among  them  the  lark.  I 
watched  the  little  warbler  rising  and  soaring 
in  his  song,  and  was  inexpressibly  delighted.' 

The  Seram  expands  into  a  boundless 
plain,  partly  covered  by  sand.  Soon,  Robin- 
son met  with  remains  of  walls  and  houses, 
with  hewn  stones  and  fragments  of  pottery. 
A  quarry  in  a  limestone  hill  also  occurred, 
bow  the  resort  of  multitudes  of  pigeons. 
The  principal  ruins  are  situated  on  a  hill  or 
rocky  ridge ;  among  these  was  what  resem- 
bled the  fortress  of  an  acropolis,  also  a  Greek 
church,  a  cistern,  and  wells.  These  Robin- 
son  considered  to  be  the  remains  of  Eboda, 
a  city  mentioned  only  by  Ptolemy.  It  must 
have  been  a  place  of  importance  and  strength. 
It  is  rare  to  find  in  the  desert  a  fortress  of 
such  extent  and  built  with  so  much  care. 
But  the  desert  has  re-assumed  its  rights; 
the  intrusive  hand  of  civilisation  has  been 
driven  back ;  the  race  that  once  dwelt  here 
have  perished,  and  their  works  now  look 
abroad  in  loneliness  and  silenoe  over  the 
mighty  waste.  Eight  hours  bring  the  tra- 
veller from  Eboda  to  Elusa. 

At  Ruhaibeh,  which  lies  nearly  half-way 
between  Elusa  and  Beersheba,  Robinson 
met  with  ruins  which  he  was  unable  to 
identify  with  any  ancient  city,  yet  they  appear 
to  be  the  remains  of  a  place  of  not  less  than 
twelve  or  fifteen  thousand  inhabitants.  Now 
there  is  nothing  but  a  perfect  field  of  ruins, 
a  scene  of  unutterable  desolation.  'Multi- 
tudes of  lizards  were  briskly  and  silently 
gliding  among  the  stones;  and  at  evening, 
the  screechings  of  an  owl  were  the  only  sound 
to  break  in  upon  the  death-like  stillness.' 
Ruhaibeh  is  the  great  point  from  whieb  the 
roads  across  the  desert,  alter  having  been 
all  united,  again  diverge  towards  Gaza  and 
Hebron.  The  former  is  distant  a  long  day's 
journey;  to  reach  the  latter,  requires  two 
days. 

The  middle  of  this  northern  desert  is 
occupied  by  a  long  central  basin,  extending 
from  Jebel  et-Tyh  to  the  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, descending  towards  the  north  with 
a  rapid  slope,  and  drained  through  all  its 
length  by  Wady  el-Arish,  which  enters  the 
sea  near  the  place  of  the  same  name.  West 
of  this  basin,  other  wadys  ma  by  themselves 


down  to  the  sea.    On  the  east  of  the  tarns 

central  basin  is  another  similar  and  partikl 
one,  between  it  and  the  Arabah,  extending 
from  the  Tyh  nearly  to  Jebel  Araif  and  el- 
Mnkrah,  and  drained  throughout  by  the 
Wady  el-Jerafeh,  which,  having  its  head  in 
or  near  Jebel  Tyh,  empties  into  the  Arabab, 
not  far  from  el-Mukrah.  North  of  tail 
last  basin,  the  tract  between  the  Arabah  as* 
the  basin  of  the  Arish  is  filled  up  by  ranges 
or  clusters  of  mountains,  from  which,  oa 
the  east  short  wadys  run  to  the  Arabah, 
and  on  the  west,  longer  ones  to  Wady  el- 
Arish  ;  until,  further  north,  these  latter  con- 
tinue by  themselves  to  the  sea  nearer  Gaa. 
If,  now,  the  parallel  of  the  northern  coast  of 
Egypt  is  extended  eastward  to  the  great 
wady  el-Arabah,  it  appears  that  the  desert 
south  of  this  parallel  rises  gradually  toward* 
the  south,  until,  on  the  samrnit  at  the  ridge 
et-Tyh,  between  the  golfs  of  8aes  and  Aks- 
bah,  it  attains,  according  to  Bnsseger,  the 
elevation  of  4822  feet  The  waters  of  all 
this  great  tract  flow  off  northward,  to  either 
the  Mediterranean  or  the  Dead  sea.  The 
Tyh  forms  a  sort  of  offset;  and  along  ia 
southern  base  the  surface  ainks  at  once  to 
the  height  of  only  about  3000  feet,  forming 
the  sandy  plain  which  extends  nearly  across 
the  peninsula.  After  this  the  mountains  of 
the  peninsula  proper  commence,  and  rise 
rapidly  through  the  formations — sandstone, 
greenstone,  porphyry,  and  granite — into  the 
lofty  masses  of  St  Catherine,  which  has  an 
elevation  of  more  than  8000  Parisian  feat 
Here  the  waters  all  run  eastward  or  west- 
ward to  the  gulfs  of  Akabah  and  Suez. 

The  country  down  Wady  er- Ruhaibeh 
becomes  broad  and  arable,  with  rounded 
hills  on  either  side;  as  you  advance,  it  is 
covered  with  grass,  and  in  a  season  of 
ordinary  temperature  would  be  foil  of  luxs> 
riant  herbage.  In  April,  the  birds  warble 
forth  their  carols  and  fill  the  sir  with  melody. 
The  quail  with  his  whistle,  and  the  lark 
with  his  song,  may  be  noticed  among  smaller 
songsters.  The  nightingale  is  also  heard. 
The  path  leads  over  a  hill  and  down  a  small 
valley,  which  spreads  itself  out  on  every  aids 
with  swelling  hills  almost  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  reach.  Grossing  a  tract  of  low  hills, 
you  reach  Elusa,  now  in  ruins,  which  cover 
an  area  of  fifteen  or  twenty  acres,  throughout 
which  the  foundations  and  enclosures  of 
houses  are  distinctly  to  be  traced,  and  squared 
stones  are  every  where  thinly  scattered.  The 
town,  which  may  have  contained  20,000  in- 
habitants, is  not  mentioned  in  the  Bible. 
Jerome  relates  of  St  Hilarion,  that,  tra- 
velling with  a  company  of  monks  into  the 
desert  of  Kadesh,  he  came  to  Elusa  jnst  as 
an  annual  festival  had  collected  all  the  peo- 
ple in  the  temple  of  Venus,  whom  they 
worshipped,  like  the  8araeens,  in  conjunc- 
tion   with    the  morning   star.    The  town 
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limit,  he  says,  was  for  the  most  part  semi- 
barbarous.  Here  was  a  Christian  church 
with  a  bishop.  As  an  episcopal  city,  Elusa 
was  reckoned  to  the  third  Palestine.  Having 
remained  unknown  for  eleven  centuries,  it 
was  rescued  from  oblivion  by  Dr.  Robinson. 

The  retcm,  a  species  of  broom-plant,  trans- 
lated 'juniper'  iu  the  English  Bible,  is  the 
largest  and  most  conspicuous  shrub  of  these 
deserts,  growing  thickly  in  the  watercourses 
and  valleys.  The  Arabs  select  the  spot 
where  it  grows  for  shelter  from  the  night 
wind.  During  the  day,  they  not  unfrequently 
sit  or  sleep  under  a  bush  of  retem  to  pro- 
tect them  from  the  suu.  It  was  in  this  very 
desert,  a  day's  journey  from  Beersheba,  that 
the  prophet  Elijah  lay  down  and  slept  be- 
neath the  same  shrub  (1  Kings  xix.  4,  ft). 

The  road  here  lies  among  swelling  hills 
of  moderate  height  Other  hills,  higher, 
bnt  of  the  same  general  character,  soon  begin 
to  appear.  The  herbs  of  the  desert  are  no 
longer  seen,  and  the  hills  are  thinly  covered 
with  grass  whioh  in  April  is  dry  and  parched. 
The  ascent  is  long  and  gradual.  On  reach- 
ing the  top,  the  eyes  look  out  over  a  broad 
lower  tract,  beyond  which  they  are  saluted 
with  the  first  sight  of  the  mountains  of 
Judah,  south  of  Hebron,  whioh  skirt  the 
open  country,  and  bound  the  horizon  in  the 
east  and  north-east  The  desert  is  now  at 
an  end.  Descending  gradually,  you  come 
on  an  open,  undulating  country ;  green  grass 
is  seen  along  the  lesser  watercourses,  and 
almost  greensward,  while  the  gentle  hills 
are  iu  ordinary  seasons  covered  with  grass 
and  rich  pasture.  Arabs  feed  their  cattle 
in  various  parts,  but  no  traces  of  dwellings 
are  visible.  In  about  an  hour  you  reach 
Wady  es-Sheba,  a  wide  watercourse  or  bed 
of  a  torrent,  running  W.  S.  W.  On  its 
northern  side,  close  upon  the  bank,  are  two 
deep  wells,  still  called  Bir  es-Seba,  the  an- 
cient  Beersheba.  This  marks  the  southern 
limit  of  Canaan.     See  Kadbsh. 

Since  the  preceding  was  written,  the  author 
has  had  the  advantage  of  learning  the  views 
on  the  route  of  the  Israelites  entertained  by 
the  learned  Dr.  Wilson,  in  his  elaborate  and 
very  valuable  work, '  The  Lands  of  the  Bible 
Visited  and  Described;'  Edinburgh,  1847. 
Dr.  Wilson  has  declared  his  approbation  of 
a  paper  on  the  subject  by  the  present  writer, 
published  in  Dr.  Kitto's  '  Biblical  Cyclopae- 
dia' (see  the  article  Exodus).  The  posi- 
tions taken  in  that  paper  may  be  improved 
if  somewhat  qualified.  Dr.  Wilson's  conclu- 
sions in  regard  to  the  route  of  the  Israelites 
are  no  less  judicious  than  moderate:  'From 
the  statements  whioh  I  have  now  made,  and 
the  reasonings  which  I  have  now  pursued,  it 
will  be  seen,  that  while  we  consider  the  actual 
route  of  the  Israelites  to  the  Bed  sea  still  an 
open  question,  and  one  which  will  probably 
never  be  satisfactorily  solved,  we  think  that 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  pointing  to  several 


routes  to  the  Red  sea  which  may  have  been 
perfectly  practicable  to  them.  We  consider 
also  that,  whatever  may  have  been  the  route 
of  the  Israelites  to  this  sea,  they  must  have 
passed  it  considerably  to  the  south  of  Sues, 
say  from  the  Wady  Tawarik ;  and  in  those 
circumstances  which  lead  us  to  receive  the 
narrative  of  Scripture  and  the  devout  and 
exalted  song  of  Moses,  and  the  Israelites, 
according  to  their  apparent  and  proper 
meaning,  without  qualification,  detraction, 
or  obscurity'  (i.  159).  With  more  confi- 
dence is  the  following  expressed:  *  We  una- 
nimously came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
theory  which  effects  the  passage  (of  the  Is- 
raelites) at  Suez  must  be  utterly  abandoned, 
and  that  which  fixes  it  at  the  mouth  of  Wady 
Tawarik,  or  from  the  front  of  the  Has  Atakah, 
must  be  adopted.'  The  ensuing  passage  is 
both  interesting  and  valuable.  Speaking  of 
the  valley  of  Mukatteb  ('written  valley'), 
in  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  Dr.  Wilson  says, 
'I  proceeded  to  take  a  peep,  through  our 
telescopes,  at  the  high  range  of  red  granite 
mountains  lying  to  the  east  We  were  bo 
much  struck  with  their  absolutely  naked 
flanks,  and  with  what  appeared  to  be  nume- 
rous dark  metallic  veins  or  basaltio  dykes, 
running  up  to  their  summits  like  a  series  of 
bars  or  ribs,  that  we  resolved  to  visit  them. 
On  a  hill  in  front  of  them,  which  we  had  to 
surmount  before  we  could  get  to  their  base, 
we  were  surprised  to  see  immense  quantities 
of  debris  and  slag,  with  fragments  of  stone 
mortars  and  furnaces,  which  we  doubted 
not  had  been  used  in  the  remotest  anti- 
quity for  the  pounding  and  smelting  of  ore. 
When  we  actually  reached  the  mountains,  we 
found  that  they  had  been  peeled  and  exca- 
vated to  a  great  extent  where  the  veins  and 
dykes  had  occurred,  and  that  only  their 
coarser  contents  had  in  some  places  been 
spared.  Numerous  grooves  and  channels 
seemed  to  be  ent  in  the  extraction  of  the 
ore,  from  the  very  top  to  the  bottom  of  the 
mountains,  even  where  they  were  most  per- 
pendicular; and  the  mountains  are  com 
pletely  spoiled  and  stripped  of  their  tree* 
sures.  How  they  were  wrought — whether 
by  the  aid  of  scaffoldings  reaching  from  the 
bottom,  or  by  supports  let  down  from  above 
by  ropes  or  chains — it  is  impossible  to  say 
They  formed  to  us  a  most  striking  and  valu- 
able illustration  of  the  ancient  processes  of 
mining,  as  referred  to  in  that  sublime  and 
interesting  chapter  of  Job,  the  twenty-eighth. 
The  stone  is  of  a  felspathic  porphyry,  with  a 
dark  coating  npon  it,  probably  arising  from 
the  presence  of  oopper.  Whether  silver  was 
of  old  procured  in  this  neighbourhood  or 
not,  we  could  not  venture  to  form  an  opi- 
nion; but  we  were  inclined  to  think  that 
some  of  the  empty  channels  may  have  con- 
tained gold,  for  we  fouud  what  appeared  to 
be  a  flew  particles  of  that  precious  metal  in 
the  sands  not  far  distant  These  mines  seem 
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to  differ  from  those  of  Magharab,  Sarabut 
el-Khadiin,  and  Wady  Nasb,  which  have 
been  discovered  and  described  by  other  tra- 
vellers, as  the  excavations  have  been  made 
at  them  principally  above  the  base,  and  not 
among  the  roots  of  the  mountains.  They 
may  have  been  wrought  prior  to  or  contem- 
poraneously with  the  others  now  mentioned, 
and  by  the  Egyptians,  whose  tablets  and 
tombs,  covered  by  hieroglyphics,  have  been 
discovered  in  the  neighbouring  places  of  the 
peninsula,  and  some  of  which  have  been  ac- 
curately delineated  by  Laborde.  This  enter- 
prising traveller,  to  whose  pencil  we  are  so 
much  indebted,  does  not  attempt  to  decipher 
these  hieroglyphical  inscriptions ;  but,  com- 
paring the  cartouches  which  he  gives  with 
those  in  Wilkinson's  tables,  1  find  some  of 
them  to  be  those  of  Osirtasen  I.,  who  is  sup- 
posed to  have  ascended  the  throne  B.C.  1740, 
and  to  have  been  reigning  when  Joseph  came 
into  Egypt'  (i.  187,  *o.). 

We  shall  give  a  few  additional  notices 
from  Dr.  Wilson's  work,  bearing  on  points 
introduced  into  this  Dictionary: — '  The  rest 
of  the  sabbath  is  always  welcome  to  the 
wayworn  traveller ;  but  in  a  place  so  sublime 
and  beautiful  iu  its  natural  aoenery,  and  so 
Interesting  and  sacred,  as  Wady  Feiran,  it 
is  peculiarly  precious.  This  we  felt  through- 
out the  day,  when  encamped  under  the  sha- 
dow of  the  majestic  aud  gigantic  Serbal, 
which  we  considered  distinctively  the  Mount 
Paran  of  the  Bible'  (190  ;  comp.  Habbak.  iii. 
8 — 7).  'On  a  sudden,  a  broad  quadrangular 
plain,  butof  much  greater  length  than  breadth, 
lay  before  us.  It  is  bounded  at  its  farthest 
extremity  by  a  mountain  of  surpassing  height, 
grandeur,  and  terror ;  and  this  was  the  very 
'Mount  of  God'  where  he  stood  when  he 
descended  in  fire,  and  where  rested  the 
eloud  of  his  glory,  from  which  he  spoke  '  all 
the  words  of  the  law.'  The  plain  itself  was 
the  Wady  er-Rahab,  the  'valley  of  rest,'  where 
stood  the  whole  congregation  of  the  sons  aud 
daughters  of  Israel  when  gathered  together 
before  the  Lord.  As  of  old,  the  everlasting 
mountains  by  whieh  it  was  bounded  on  every 
side  were  the  walls,  and  the  expanse  of  hea- 
ven itself  the  canopy,  of  this  great  temple. 
Entered  within  its  court,  so  sacred  in  its  as- 
sociations, we  felt  for  a  time  the  curiosity  of 
the  traveller  lost  in  the  reverence  and  awe  of 
the  worshipper'  (310).  'The  garden  (at 
Sinai)  is  beautiful,  and  the  sight  of  culture 
in  the  region  of  desolation  itself  is  quits 
refreshing.  The  soil,  which  must  have  been 
accumulated  with  prodigious  labour,  is  ex- 
ceedingly rich,  being  formed  of  the  waste  of 
the  primitive  rocks,  intermixed  with  manure. 
Considerable  crops  of  vegetables  are  raised 
upon  it,  and  it  supports  a  large  number  of 
trees  and  bushes.  Among  these  we  noticed 
many  of  those  which  are  most  familiar  to  us 
in  sacred  history  and  sacred  song.  The  fig- 
tree  was  there,  ready  to  pat  forth  her  green  figs 


in  due  season.  The  pomegranate  had  budded 
(end  of  February),  and  die  viue  was  about 
to  flourish.  The  UU  gopher,  or  cypress, 
stood  upright  iu  its  dark  perennial  green. 
The  almond,  the  most  abundant  of  all,  was  in 
its  fullest  blossom,  the  emblem,  in  its  spring, 
of  the  hoary  locks  of  man  in  the  winter  of 
his  age*  (213).  'We  had  a  perfectly  clear 
atmosphere  when  we  stood  on  Jebel  Muss, 
and  there  was  nothing  aronnd  us  except  the 
higher  peaks  of  Jebel  Katherin  and  the  ridge 
of  which  it  is  a  part,  to  the  south  and  west 
of  us,  to  interrupt  our  view.  It  was  terrific 
and  sublime  beyond  all  our  expectations. 
We  were  in  the  very  axis,  as  it  appeared, 
of  the  most  remarkable  group  of  primitive 
mountains  in  this  remarkable  peninsula.  In 
the  stability  of  their  foundations,  the  depth 
of  their  chasms,  the  magnitude  and  fulness 
of  their  masses,  the  loftiness  of  their  walls, 
and  the  boldness  of  their  towering  peaks, 
we  had  the  architecture  of  Nature  revealed 
to  us  in  all  its  grandeur  and  majesty*  (217). 
'  Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  to 
the  contrary,  and  particularly  by  Dr.  Robin- 
son in  his  able  work,  we  could  find  no  suffi- 
cient reason  for  opposing  the  ecclesiastical 
and  local  tradition,  according  to  whieh  Jebel 
Musa  is  the  very  spot  where  the  Lord  com- 
muned face  to  face  with  his  servant  Moses. 
The  tradition  I  consider  to  be  in  strict  ac- 
cordance with  the  inferences  which  the  Scrip- 
ture narrative  suggests.  Jebel  Musa  is  from 
the  plain  on  which  the  Israelites  roust  have 
stood,  about  two  miles  in  the  line  of  descent 
There  is  in  its  position  something  remark- 
ably in  accordance  with  that  narrative.  Mo- 
ses, when  on  the  mount  of  communion,  seems 
to  have  been  not  only  beyond  the  inspection 
of  the  camp,  but  altogether  removed  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  sound  of  its  idolatrous 
shouts,  and  consequently  at  a  distance  from 
Safsafah  (which  Robinson  considers  the  spot 
where  the  Lord  descended  and  proclaimed  the 
law),  from  which  the  Israelites  could  have 
been  seen  and  heard  (comp.  Dent.  ix.  12). 
It  was  not  till  Moses  and  Joshua  '  turned  and 
went  down  from  the  Mount,'  that  they  had 
their  personal  attention  directed  to  the  noise 
in  the  camp ;  and  they  were  then  at  such  a 
distance  from  the  camp  that  they  were  at  s 
loss  to  come  to  an  understanding  about  the 
nature  of  the  noise ;  and  it  was  not  till  they 
had  advanced  and  '  come  nigh  unto  the 
camp,'  that  they  '  saw  the  calf  and  the  dan- 
cing.' When  thus  nigh  unto  the  camp,  they 
were  not  further  advanced  than  the  front 
base  of  Horeb ;  for  Moses  '  cast  the  tables 
out  of  his  hand,  beneath  (or  under)  the 
Mount.'  AH  this  is  exactly  what  would  be 
the  case  in  their  descending  from  Jebel  Musa 
by  the  usual  track  to  the  site  of  the  convent, 
where  they -would  first  hear  the  confused 
shouts  of  the  multitude,  reaching  them 
through  the  small  vale  of  Shneib ;  and  on 
their  advancing  through  that  defile  to  the 
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Wady  Itahah,  where  they  would  be  both  nigh 
unto  the  camp  and  beneath  the  mountain. 
If  Moses  stood  on  Safsafah,  he  roust  have 
distinctly  heard  the  idolatrous  shouts  of  the 
people  in  the  Tale  below,  before  commencing 
his  descent;  and  he  and  Joshua  could  not 
be  said  to  have  gone  down  from  the  mount 
till  they  had  arrived  at  the  bottom  of  the  de- 
scending ravine  of  el-Lejah,  at  the  western 
tide  of  Horeb,  and  were  close  on  the  camp* 
(224).  *  There  is  almost  an  eutire  destitution 
of  grasses  both  on  these  plains  and  moun- 
tains. Where  they  do  occur,  they  are  found 
merely  in  single  stalks  or  solitary  tufts.  A 
good  many  camels,  including  those  belong- 
ing to  our  own  kafilah,  were  browsing  in  the 
▼alley,  laying  hold  with  equal  eagerness  of  the 
tender  herb  and  the  prickly  thorn.  A  great 
deal  more  sustenance  for  cattle  may  be  found 
in  these  parts  than  the  apparent  nakedness  of 
the  face  of  the  oountry  leads  us,  at  first  view, 
to  suppose.  However,  if  the  quantity,  of  ve- 
gelation  during  the  wanderings  of  the  Israel- 
ites was  not  more  abundant  than  at  present, 
their  flocks  and  herds  would  require  to  be 
widely  dispersed  in  order  to  find  sustenance. 
The  soil  has  been  probably  injured  since 
their  day,  by  the  continued  action  of  the  win- 
ter torrents  sweeping  down  the  mountain 
sides,  and  inundating  and  scouring  the 
plains,  without  leaving  any  perceptible  quan- 
tity of  new  Boil.  Perhaps  the  nomadic  tribes 
inhabiting  the  south  of  the  peninsula  acted 
of  old  as  the  Tiyahah  Bedouins  do  in  its 
northern  parts  at  the  present  day,  —  sow 
grasses  where  practicable,  and  bring  plots 
of  ground  into  partial  cultivation.  The  ques- 
tion of  the  possibility  of  the  maintenance  of 
the  Israelites  in  the  desert  did  not,  on  the 
whole,  present  itself  to  us  during  our  journey- 
ings  through  the  great  and  terrible  wilder- 
ness, as  one  of  great  difficulty'  (287).  *  The 
Israelites  must  have  left  Sinai  by  a  route 
which,  in  the  first  instance,  permitted  their 
orderly  march  and  encampment  according 
to  their  tribes ;  and  every  one  who  will  look 
to  the  topography  of  the  Sinaitic  range,  must 
tee  that  their  course  must  have  been  through 
the  wide  avenue  of  Wady  es-Sheikh.  Coming 
out  of  the  Sinaitic  group,  probably  near  their 
former  encampment  at  Rephidim  (Watei- 
yah),  they  were  in  '  the  wilderness  of  Parau,' 
which  is  admitted  to  be  a  part  of  the  head 
of  the  valley  of  Feiran.  Still  further  advan- 
cing, they  were  in  the  plain  of  Haderah,  or 
Hazeroth.  All  this  seems  natural  and  per- 
fectly congruous.  If  we  take  them,  however, 
to  the  vxll  of  Hadarah,  by  Dr.  Robinson's 
route,  we  lead  them  from  a  broad  valley — 
where  they  could  march  in  order — over  bLlfl, 
and  ridges,  and  narrow  valleys,  where  their 
ranks  must  have  necessarily  been  broken. 
We  continue  them  among  the  irregularities 
and  tortuosities  of  the  eastern  outposts  of 
the  Sinaitic  group  for  about  twenty  miles. 
We  give  them  an  exit  from  these  groups, 
Vol.  II. 


where  Jebel  Tin  runs  down  upon  them  from 
the  north-west,  and  we  find,  for  the  first  time) 
probably,  a  part  of  the  plain  of  Hadarah, 
where  an  encampment  could  easily  be  formed 
for  them.  We  take  them  a  stage  in  advance, 
to  the  well  of  Hadarah,  the  path  to  which  is 
so  rugged  and  difficult  that,  according  to 
the  accounts  of  Dr.  Robinson's  Arabs,  their 
camels  could  not  reach  the  spring.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  this  well,  in  a  very  eon- 
fined  space,  there  is  placed  a  regular  station 
of  the  Israelites.  Afterwards,  they  are  neces- 
sitated— for  they  cannot  mount  Jebel  Tin- 
to  descend  upon  the  gulf  of  Akabah,  and  to 
proceed  along  its  narrow  shores,  rounding 
its  headlands,  jutting  into  the  sea  of  Esion- 
gaber.  That  all  this  is  pouibtt,  I  should  cer- 
tainly not  venture  to  deny.  But  a  course  ap- 
parently more  consistent  with  the  sacred  nar- 
rative can  be  found  for  them.  They  departed 
from  the  mount  of  the  Lord  three  days'  jour- 
ney. Here  they  were  at  Taberah.  They  next 
proceeded  to  Kibroth-Hatavah,  which  was  ob- 
viously in  a  plain,  and  not  in  a  defile.  They 
journeyed  hence  unto  Hazaroth  (Numb.  xL 
85),  or  Hadarah,  a  great  plain  lying  north- 
east of  the  Sinaitic  group'  (256—259).  'The 
Israelites,  leaving  Hadarah,  might  have  at 
once  surmounted  Jebel  Tin,  either  by  the 
pass  of  Mareikhi,  or  that  of  Zaranah,  at  the 
head  of  Jebel  8hakeirah.  Ascending  through 
either  of  these  passes,  they  would  be  in  the 
'  great  and  terrible  wilderness'  in  which  uni- 
versal tradition  supposes  them  to  have  wan- 
dered. Their  route  by  the  latter  pass,  which 
appears  the  more  probable  of  the  two,  when 
its  relative  position  to  Mount  Seir  is  consi- 
dered, would  carry  them  along  the  plateau 
behind  the  ridge,  bounding  the  sea  of  Aka- 
bah, allow  the  orderly  pitching  of  their  camp, 
according  to  the  Divine  directions,  free  them, 
from  many  difficulties  which  the  narrow  coast- 
road  presents,  and  actually  prove  the  short- 
est route  to  Eiion-gaber  (Elath),  or  to  any 
part  of  Wady  Arabah,  bounded  by  Mount 
8eir,  at  which  they  might  descend  from  the 
platean  by  any  of  the  numerous  wadys  which 
lead  into  that  long  and  distinctive  plain'  (261). 
*  Emerging  from  what  may  be  called  the  roots 
of  Mount  Seir,  and  turning  our  backs  on  the 
land  of  Edom,  we  began  this  morning  (March 
14)  to  cut  through  the  Wady  Arabah  in  a 
north-west  direction.  We  occupied  seven 
hours  (from  ten  to  eleven  miles)  in  crossing 
the  Arabah,  and  we  found  that,  as  farther  to 
the  south,  it  has  here  entirely  the  character 
of  the  desert,  though  the  acacias  and  camel- 
bashes  are  perhaps  more  abundant  than  in 
the  great  plateau  to  the  west'  (837).  ( The 
Wady  Arabah  and  its  continuation,  the  valley 
of  the  Jordan,  whatever  partial  changes  they 
may  have  undergone  in  our  own  Adamic  era, 
form  perhaps  the  most  wonderful  crevasse 
in  the  whole  world — a  fissure  made  by  vol- 
canic and  baealtio  eruptions  long  before  the 
race  of  man  appeared  on  the  globe'  (866). 
SO 
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WAB  (T.),  as  an  appeal  to  brute  force, 
it,  as  might  be  expected,  found  in  the  least 
advanced  stages  of  civilisation — would  that 
we  were  not  compelled  to  add,  as  well  as  in 
states  of  society  whioh  assume  the  credit  of 
being  pre-eminently  Christian!  The  first 
war  recorded  in  the  Bible  is  that  in  which 
Abraham,  with  his  818  slaves,  took  part, 
when  a  conflict  was  waging  between  two  sets 
of  petty  princes  that  ruled  in  Western  Asia 
(Gen.  xiv.).  In  general,  however,  the  patri- 
archs led  a  peaceful  life ;  though  the  ruder 
descendants  of  Abraham,  through  Jshmael 
and  Esau,  were  given  to  predatory  habits, 
and,  as  true  sons  of  the  desert,  lived  by  the 
strong  hand  and  the  unfailing  arrow.  How 
little  the  Hebrew  temperament  was  made  of 
those  passive  materials  that  incline  men  to 
servitude,  is  seen  in  the  daring  with  whioh 
Moses  slew  the  Egyptian,  and  devised  and 
executed  the  deliverance  of  his  captive  people 
(Exod.  ii.  11,  <*?.)•  When  the  rescued  nation 
entered  the  Sinaitic  wilderness,  they  had  to 
Beet  and  overcome  opposition  from  wild 
Arab  tribes,  who  considered  it  their  home, 
and  may  have  found  advantage  in  some  in- 
ternal organisation  of  tribe  and  family  which 
made  the  whole  people  one  large  army,  as 
well  as  in  weapons  and  skill  borrowed  from 
their  Egyptian  masters.  During  the  forty 
years  spent  in  the  desert,  the  Israelites  must 
have  greatly  improved  in  the  art  of  war 
(Exod.  xvii.  8,  stq.  Numb.  xiv.  40;  xxxi.  7, 
tso,.)  ;  since  at  the  end  of  that  time  they 
were  found  able  to  make  a  successful  inva- 
sion of  Canaan  (Josh,  vi — x.  xii.  Judg.  i), 
the  nations  of  which  were  well  prepared  with 
means  of  defence.  Thus  commencing  their 
proper  national  existence  with  an  aggressive 
war,  the  Hebrew  people  retained  for  centu- 
ries no  little  of  the  warlike  spirit,  till,  in  the 
downfsl  of  their  polity,  thousands  of  them 
formed  valuable  auxiliaries  in  the  Greek  and 
Roman  armies.  The  aggression  whioh,  on 
entering  Canaan,  the  children  of  Israel  began, 
was,  with  great  alternations  of  success,  con- 
tinned  for  centuries,  nor  was  it  till  the  days 
of  the  valorous  David  that  they  fully  obtained 
quiet  possession  of  the  land.  With  the  same 
period,  too,  commences  the  more  systematic 
conduct  of  war  which  characterises  what 
are  called  civilised  countries ;  though,  were 
our  earlier  historic  materials  more  full  and 
minute,  we  should  perhaps  find  the  Israelites 
to  have  at  least  excelled  their  neighbours  in 
warlike  art  and  skill. 

Campaigns  among  the  Hebrews  began  in 
spring  (2  Sam.  xl  1.  Joseph.  Antiq.  vii.  6, 
3),  after  consultation  by  means  of  the  high- 
priest's  breast-plate  (Judg.  xx.  27.  1  8am. 
xiv.  37;  xxiii.  2;  xxviii.  6;  xxx.  8),  or  a 
prophet  (1  Kings  xxii.  6,  seq.  2Chron.  xviii. 
4,  mo.  2  Kings  xix.  2,  $eq.) ;  sometimes 
with  a  public  declaration  of  war  (Judg.  xi. 
19,  teq.  1  Kings  xx.  2,  uq.  2  Kings  xiv.  8. 
Joseph.  Antiq.  iv.  8,  41) ;  sometimes  with- 


out any  announcement.  Before  the  bank 
an  offering  was  made  (1  Sam.  viL  9 ;  xiii  9, 
100.),  accompanied  by  an  address  delivered 
by  one  of  the  attendant  priests  (Dent  xx.  3, 
ley.  2  Chron.  xiii.  12,  14 ;  eomp.  Numb.  x. 
9),  or  by  the  eommander-in-ohief  (2  Chron. 
xx.  20).  Then  the  trumpets  gave  the  signal 
for  battle  (Numb.  x.  9.  2  Chron.  xiii.  12), 
which  began  with  the  war-cry  (1  Sam.  xri. 
52.  Is.  xliL  IS.  Amos  L  14.  Jer.  L  48. 
Ezek.  xxi.  22).  The  troops  were  drawn  as 
in  lines  (1  Sam.  iv.  2;  xvii.  8,  20,  21; 
eomp.  Judg.  xx.  80),  admitting  a  three-fbki 
division— right  wing,  left  wing,  and  centre 
(Judg.  vii.  16,  19.  1  Sam.  xL  11.  2  San. 
xviii.  2).  In  the  conflict  they  fought  hand 
to  hand,  the  arm,  thrust  beyond  the  mantlt, 
being  bare  (Ezek.  iv.  7.  Is.  liL  10),  so  si  to 
make  personal  bravery,  strength,  and  skill, 
of  the  greatest  oonseqaenoe  (2  Sam.  i  23 ; 
ii.  18.  1  Chron.  xii  8.  Hahakkuk  iii  19). 
Ceasing  from  pursuit  and  retreat  were  com- 
manded by  the  trumpet  (2  Sam.  ii.  28 ;  xviii 
16;  xx.  22).  Sometimes  two  champions 
fought,  instead  of  the  armies  to  which  they 
each  belonged  (1  Sam.  xvii.  2  Sam.  ii  14, 
see.).  Stratagems  were  employed  (2  Kings 
vii.  12,  ssg.),  especially  a  sudden  onslaught 
(Judg.  vii.  16,  see.),  ambush  (Josh.  viii  % 

12.  Judg.  xx.  36,  see.  1  Sam.  xv.  6),  and 
extension  of  the  line,  so  as  to  outflank  the 
enemy  (2  Sam.  v.  23) ;  also  scouts  and 
spies  (Josh.  ii.  6,  22.   Judg.  vii.  10,  nf. 

1  Sam.  xxvL  4).  Perilous  efforts  were  en- 
couraged by  special  rewards  (Josh.  xv.  16. 
Judg.  i.  12.  1  Sam.  xviL  25,  see.  1  Chron. 
xi.  6).  With  a  view  to  success,  the  ark  was 
sometimes  taken  with  the  army  (1  Sam.  iv. 
4,  see.;  eomp.  2  Sam.  v.  21).  As  to  the 
nature  of  the  camp,  see  Numb.  ii.  It  appears 
in  later  times  to  have  been  in  the  form  of  s 
circle,  and  environed  by  a  wall,  perhaps 
of  carriages.  Camps  were  commonly  well 
watched  by  outposts  (Judg.  viL  19),  and 
during  the  fight  they,  with  the  baggage, 
were  protected  by  a  band  (1  Sam.  xxx.  24). 
Conquered  enemies  were  cruelly  treated; 
their  princes  and  generals  were  put  to  death 
(Josh.  x.  24.  Judg.  vii  25).  Captives  were 
often  plundered  (I  8am.  xxxi.  8),  and  then 
sold  into  slavery  (Numb.  xxxi.  26,  tso.  Deut. 
xx.  14).  Females  might  be  married  (xxi. 
11,  sec.).  Captives  also  were  put  to  death 
(Judg.  ix.  45) ;  sometimes  they  were  shock- 
ingly treated  (2  8am.  xii  31.  2  Chron.  xxv. 
12;  eomp.  Judg.  viii  7)  and  mutilated  (Judg. 
i.  6,  $eq.  1  Sam.  xi.  2).  The  cruelty  extended 
to  women,  children,  the  pregnant  and  the 
suokling  (2  Kings  viii  12  ;  xv.  16.   Amos  i 

13.  Hos.  x.  14;  xiv.  1.  Nahnm  iii.  10). 
Horses  were  houghed  (2  Sam.  viii.  4.  Josh, 
xi.  6).  Subjugated  cities  were  burnt  or  de- 
molished (Judg.  ix.  45);  their  population 
was  carried  away  (Is.  xlvi  1),  and  the  sites 
laid  waste   (Judg.  vi.  4.   1   Chron.  xx.  i. 

2  Kings  iii   11).    Sometimes  conquerors 
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were  satisfied  with  levelling  the  stronghold* 
(2  Kings  xiv.  14 ;  oomp.  1  Kings  xiv.  3d. 
2  Kings  xxiv.  13),  or  plundering  the  trea- 
sures, taking  hostages  (2  Kings  xiv.  14), 
and  imposing  tribute  (2  Kings  xviii.  14; 
oomp.  Is.  xxxiii.  18).  Garrisons  were  occa- 
sionally left  behind  (2  Sam.  ▼iii.  6,  14). 
Victory  was  celebrated  with  hymns  of  triumph, 
cries  of  joy,  and  dancing  (Judg.  v.  1  Sam. 
xviii.  6,  teq.  2  Sam.  xzii.)  ;  also  by  erecting 
trophies  (1  8am.  xv.  12.  2  Sam.  viii.  13). 
As  memorials,  captured  weapons  were  laid 
np  in  the  temple  (1  Sam.  xxi.  0 ;  comp. 
xxxi.  10.  2  Kings  xi.  10.  1  Chron.  x.  10). 
8pecial  honours  awaited  successful  valour 
(2  Sam.  xviii.  11 ;  xxiii.  8).  Fallen  leaden 
were  bewailed  by  their  troops  (2  8am.  iii. 
31),  and  buried  with  their  weapons  of  war 
(Amos  ii.  2).  The  scrupulosity  of  the  later 
Jews  in  regard  to  the  observance  of  the  sab- 
bath took  from  them  many  military  advan- 
tages, and  sometimes  occasioned  their  sur- 
rendering to  their  foes. 

The  armies  of  Israel  consisted  originally 
of  infantry  (Numb.  xi.  2L   1  Sam.  iv.  10; 
xv.  4), — not  merely  because  the  hilly  sur- 
face of  Palestine  was  unfavourable  to  cavalry, 
for  the  Canaanites  and  Philistines  possessed 
chariots  covered  with  iron,  which  they  well 
employed  on  the  plains  (Josh,  xvii.   16. 
Judg.  i.  19 ;  iv.  3 ;  v.  22.  1  Sam.  xiii.  5), 
as  well  as  horsemen  (2  Sam.  i.  6).    Also 
neighbouring  nations  made  war  on  Pales- 
tine with  these  means  of  offence  (Josh.  xi. 
9.  2  Sam.  x.  18.   1  Kings  xxii.  31.  2  Kings 
vi.  14).    This  fact,  and  external  wars,  in- 
duced 8olomon  to  form  a  body  of  cavalry 
which    he    distributed   in'  different  cities 
(1  Kings  iv.  26 ;  ix.  19 ;  x.  26).    Also,  under 
later  monarchs,  we  find  cavalry  mentioned 
(1  Kings  xvi.  9.  2  Kings  viii.  21 ;  xiii.  7.  Is. 
U.  7.  Micah  v.  9).    Every  male  at  twenty 
became  liable  to  serve  (Numb.  i.  8 ;  xxvi.  2. 
2  Chron.  xxv.  5)  till  he  was  fifty  (Joseph. 
Antiq.  iii  12,  4) ;  exceptions  are  found  in 
Deut.  xx.  5,  teq.    If  a  general  arming  became 
necessary,  the  young  men  assembled,  the 
number  to  be  supplied  by  each  tribe  being 
fixed  by *  the  principal  scribe  of  the  hostf  ( Jer. 
Iii.  25.  Numb,  xxxi  8,  uq .  Josh.  vii.  3.  Judg. 
xx.  10).    On  a  sudden  invasion,  the  Israel- 
ites liable  to  serve  were  summoned  by  mes- 
sengers (Judg.  vi.  35),  by  the  sound  of  the 
trumpet,  or  by  signal  fires  on  the  hills 
(Judg.  iii.  27;  vi.  34;  vii.  24.   1  Sam.  xi. 
7.  Jer.  iv.  5,  teq.;  vi.   1.  Exek.  vii.  14; 
comp.  Is.  xviii.  3.  Jer.  iv.  21 ;  li.  27).    The 
entire  force  was,  with  referenoe  to  diversity 
of  arms  (2  Chron.  xiv.  8),  divided  into 
bands  and  troops  of  1000, 100,  and  60  men 
(Numb.  xxxi.  14,  48.  Judg.  xx.  10.   1  Sam. 
viii  12.  2  Kings  L  9;  xi.  5),  of  which  each 
had  its  own  leader  (2  Kings  L  9;  xi.  4. 
2  Chron.  xxv.  5).    Larger  bodies,  what  the 
French  call  corps  d'armte,  are  mentioned 
(1  Chron.  xxvii  11,  teq.  2  Chron.  xvii  14, 


$*q.).  The  head  general  bore  the  title  of 
'captain  of  the  host'  (1  Sam.  xiv.  50. 
2  Sam.  ii.  8),  and  with  the  captains  of  hun- 
dreds and  thousands,  formed  the  council  of 
war  ( 1  Chron.  xiii.  1 ).  Often,  the  king  him* 
self  held  the  command.  The  Hebrew  soldier 
does  not  appear  to  have  worn  a  uniform, 
and  originally  each  soldier  had  to  make  war 
at  his  own  expense.  Yet  as  early  as  Judges 
xx.  10,  is  found  something  like  provisional 
arrangements  (comp.  2  Sam.  xvii.  27,  teq. ). 
The  strength  of  armies  is  sometimes  fixed 
very  high,  which  in  cases  of  a  levy  en  matte, 
when  the  bulk  of  the  population  flocked  to- 
gether, need  not  excite  surprise  (1  Sam.  xi. 
8 ;  xv.  4.  1  Chron.  xxvii.  1,  teq.).  Josephns 
'  got  together  an  army  out  of  Galilee,  of  more 
than  a  hundred  thousand  young  men,  all  of 
whom  he  armed  with  the  old  weapons  which 
he  had  collected  together  and  prepared  for 
them '  (Jew.  War.  ii  20, 6).  The  commence- 
ment of  a  standing  army  was  made  by  Saul, 
who  chose  a  band  3000  strong,  to  which  he 
from  time  to  time  added  valiant  individuals 
(1  Sam.  xiii.  2;  xiv.  52;  xxiv.  8).  His 
example  was  followed  by  David,  who,  beside* 
his  body-guard  (see  Chhbxthitbs),  main- 
tained a  national  army,  a  division  of  which 
was  in  service  each  month  (I  Chron.  xxvii. 
1,  teq.);  also  by  Solomon  (1  Kings  iv.  26; 
ix.  19 ;  x.  26).  Also  princes  of  the  blood 
royal  had  a  body-guard  (2  Sam.  xv.  1. 
1  Kings  i.  5).  Under  Rehoboam  (1  Kings 
xiv.  28),  Asa  (2  Chron.  xiv.  8),  Jehosha- 
phat  (2  Chron.  xvii.  14,  sec.),  Athalia 
(2  Kings  xi.  4),  Amasiah  (2  Chron.  xxv. 
5),  and  Uzxiah  (2  Chron.  xxvi.  11),  soldiers 
are  mentioned  during  peace,  but  they  were 
not  in  constant  service.  Only  the  kingdom 
of  Israel  appears  to  have  kept  up  a  standing 
army  (perhaps  owing  to  the  proximity  of  the 
warlike  Syrians),  since  revolutions  caused 
by  soldiers  were  then  common. 

Wars  spring  from  the  ill-regulated,  grasp- 
ing, and  boundless  passions  of  men  (James 
iv.  1,  2),  and,  being  from  below,  must  dis- 
appear in  proportion  as  *  the  Prince  of  Peaee ' 
(Is.  ix.  6)  extends  his  benign  empire ;  who 
taught  men  to  love  their  enemies  <Matt  r. 
44),  to  overcome  evil  with  good  (Bom.  xii. 
19,  21),  declaring,  'all  they  that  take  the 
sword  shall  perish  with  the  sword*  (Matt. 
xxvL  52).  And  though  the  Jewish  annals 
are  ensanguined  with  war,  and  should  in 
consequence  be  read  by  the  young  not  with- 
out Christian  counteractions,  yet  do  they 
contain  the  development  of  a  higher  spirit, 
whose  prevalence  will  render  war  impossible 
(Is.  ii.  4.  Ps.  xlvL  9.  Hos.  ii.  18.  Zech.  ix. 
10).  'Come,  Lord  Jesus,  come  quickly!* 
(Bevel,  xxii.  20). 

WATCHES.  See  Night  and  Tims.  In 
Bev.  xvi.  15  we  read,  'Blessed  is  he  that 
watcheth  and  keepeth  his  garments ;'  where 
the  image  is  taken  from  the  burning  of  the 
clothes  of  (hose  priests  who  were  found 
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sleeping  At  their  pott  in  the  temple.  The 
chief  watchman  every  night  went  his  rounds, 
having  torches  carried  before  him.  If  he 
came  to  a  watchman  who  was  not  on  his 
'feet,  he  cried  oat,  *  Peace  be  with  thee  F  If 
he  found  one  asleep,  he  struck  him  with  his 
staff,  and  had  the  authority  to  set  his  clothes 
on  fire. 

WATER  was  in  general  held  to  abound  in 
Canaan  (Deut  viiL  7) ;  and  at  times  there 
also  fell,  producing  fruitfulness  (Zech.  x.  I ; 
eomp.  ix.  17),  plentiful  rains,  on  which  ac- 
count the  land  was  said  to  drink  '  water  of 
the  rain  of  the  heavens'  (Deut  xi.  11).  Tet 
it  sometimes  suffered  from  want  of  fountains 
and  clear  fresh  water  (Gen.  xxvi.  20.  Numb. 
xx.  19.  Lamen.  v.  4) ;  and  in  consequence 
of  the  heat,  water  was  highly  prised.  Hence 
many  lovely  images  found  in  the  poets. 
Water  as  a  symbol  of  abundance  and  bless- 
ing is  very  common  (Numb.  xxiv.  7.  Job 
xx.  17.  Isaiah  xliv.  8),  and  not  seldom  the 
highest  spiritual  good  is  likened  to  a  well  or 
fountain  of  living  water  (Is.  xii.  8.  Pa.  xxxvi. 
0) ;  as,  indeed,  in  the  hot  East  generally,  the 
image  is  no  less  suitable  than  common  which 
compares  fruitfulness  and  beneficence  with 
refreshing  moisture — now  the  dew,  the  rain, 
the  olouds  (Prov.  xi.  25 ;  xxv.  14,  25) ;  now 
seas,  rivers,  fountains,  and  brooks  (Psalm 
lxxxiv.  6.  Joel  iii.  18).  Fountains  (one 
name  for  a  fountain,  'eye'  [of  the  earth], 
is  very  beautiful),  from  their  value,  acquired 
a  sacred  character,  as  appears  in  the  history 
of  the  patriarchs.  In  order  to  keep  the  water 
cool  and  pure  (compare  Prov.  xxv.  26),  they 
were  covered  with  a  stone  (Oen.  xxix.  8,  8), 
which  was  sometimes  secured  with  a  seal 
formed  in  clay  (Cant  iv.  12).  Water  affords 
phraseology  for  psychological  topics,  indi- 
cating communication  and  rich  fulness  of 
spiritual  qualities ;  so  that  the  spirit  is  said 
to  be  '  poured  out'  (Joel  ii.  28.  Isaiah  xxxii. 
15.  Prov.  i.  23).  Hence  Philo's  notion  of 
the  Divine  Wisdom  as  a  divine  energy  dif- 
fused through  the  universe,  and  the  system 
of  emanations,  that  is,  Sowings  forth  of  the 
mind  of  God.  Our  Lord  compares  his  doc- 
trine and  influence  with  living  water,  that  is, 
water  ever  rising  fresh  from  the  up-welling 
fountain  of  Divine  grace,  which,  always  re- 
maining limpid  and  fresh,  quickens  or  re- 
stores those  who  drink  thereof  (John  iv.  10 
— 14 ;  vii.  87, 88).  Accordingly,  water  enters 
as  a  principal  feature  into  the  prophetic  de- 
scription of  the  Hebrew  golden  age,  which, 
happily  for  mankind,  was  always  placed  (and 
still  is)  in  the  future  (Ezek.  xlvii.).  With 
great  boldness  is  the  metaphor  employed  by 
Isaiah,  who  places  '  rills  and  streams  of 
water'  on  high  hills,  which  commonly  are 
parched  by  the  sun  (xxx.  25).  With  force, 
propriety,  and  beauty  not  easily  appreciated 
in  our  moist  climate,  is  the  happiness  of  the 
righteous  set  forth,  under  figures  borrowed 
from  the  luxuriance  of  vegetation  under  the 


effects  of  water  (Is.  i.  80;  lviii.  11.  Job  via 
16 ;  xv.  32.  Jer.  xvii.  8.   Pa.  i.  8). 

None  but  travellers  in  Eastern  oountntf 
can  feel  the  value  of  water  frwah  from  the 
spring.  Water  carried  in  leathern  bottles 
rises,  under  the  burning  anna  of  these  Unai, 
to  nearly  a  blood  heat;  and  the  salt  taste, 
which  is  barely  perceptible  at  the  fountain, 
becomes  offensive  under  the  influence  of  the 
heat ;  and,  what  is  worse,  while  the  water 
gives  only  a  momentary  relief;  it  excites  in- 
creasing thirst  'One  can  never'  (we  ei* 
the  words  of  Dr.  Olin,  '  Travels  in  Egypt* 
Arabia  Petnea,  and  the  Holy  Land  ;*  1841) 
'appreciate  the  inestimable  value  of  pure, 
coo!  water,  who  has  not  felt  the  want  of  it 
in  the  desert.  The  eulogies  pronounced  on 
this  most  delicious  of  all  beverages  by  the 
sealous  advocates  of  temperance  reform  art 
well  merited.'  A  scanty  aupply  creates  fer- 
tility and  affords  a  luxury  to  the  wayfaring 
man.  '  A  few  palm-trees  and  shrubs,  and  a 
delicious  grass-plot,  flourish  in  the  little  oasis 
which  is  cooled  and  fertilised  by  the  spark- 
ling rill  that  soon  disappears  in  the  sand.' 
'Who,  after  ten  days  of  almost  incessant 
thirst,  aggravated  by  tantalising  draughts 
from  tepid,  brackish  springs,  could  resist 
the  strong  temptation  of  a  full  draught  of 
cool,  sweet,  and  tolerably  clear  water  ?  Sel- 
dom in  my  life  have  I  experienced  so  much 
pleasure  from  the  gratification  of  the  appe- 
tite' (Olin). 

Robinson  (i.  109)  thus  speaks  of  his  want 
of  good  water  when  in  the  peninsula  of  Sinai 
(March  20)  :— '  A  little  beyond  this  place, 
our  Arabe  expected  to  find  rain  water  among 
the  rocks;  and  scattered  themselves,  run- 
ning off  into  the  different  openings  of  the 
mountains,  to  seek  for  it  They  were  not 
very  successful,  finding  but  little,  and  that 
strongly  impregnated  with  camels*  dung. 
Yet  our  Arabs  seemed  to  drink  it  with  gusto. 
We  now  found  ourselves,  in  fact,  straitened 
for  water.  What  we  had  brought  from  the 
spring  Nana,  near  Sues,  had  become  much 
worse  than  at  first,  and  since  then  we  had  met 
with  none  fit  to  fill  the  empty  water  skins. 
We  had  got  tolerably  accustomed  to  a  leathery 
taste  in  the  water  we  carried,  but  had  not 
yet  learned  to  relish  that  which  was  briny 
and  bitter,  or  which  smacked  of  camels*  dung.' 

'  We  made  no  stay  here,  anxious  to  arrive, 
if  possible,  that  evening  at  Jerusalem ;  but 
in  crossing  the  plain  we  encountered  the 
noon-tide  heat  of  a  Syrian  sun,  and  were 
annoyed  by  swarms  of  gnats,  and  parched 
by  intolerable  thirst  The  water  in  our  lea- 
thern bottles  was  soon  exhausted ;  and  had 
not  the  peasant  girls  brought  us  a  welcome 
supply,  as  we  passed  through  the  villages, 
anxious  to  gain  a  few  paras  from  the  passing 
stranger,  we  should  have  suffered  cruelly. 
In  the  afternoon,  just  as  we  entered  the  hnja, 
we  came  upon  a  well  by  the  road  aide,  moat 
welcome  to  us  in  *  that  dry  and  thirsty  land." 
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Grouped  around  were  *  motley  host  of  tired 
wayfarers.  The  Arab  sheikh,  letting  down 
his  leathern  skin  into  the  well,  drew  water 
to  supply  his  fainting  steed,  drinking  from  a 
hollow  stone.  Flocks  of  glossy-haired  goats 
and  sheep,  with  loud  bleatings,  surrounded 
the  appointed  trough,  which  it  required  the 
constant  labour  of  several  women  to  keep 
full.  Caravans  of  camels,  relieved  of  their 
burdens,  were  reposing  around,  their  driv- 
ers crowding  to  the  well.  We  were  as  weary 
and  as  thirsty  as  the  rest ;  and,  letting  down 
our  water-skins,  took  long  and  repeated 
draughts  of  the  reviving  element,  and, 
stretched  in  the  shadow  of  a  huge  rock, 
enjoyed  a  most  welcome  'siesta'  (Bartlettfs 
'  Walks  about  Jerusalem,'  In  trod.  p.  10). 

Warburton,  on  returning  from  the  Dead 
sea,  came  to  the  '  fountain  Ain  Hagla,  which 
well  deserves  the  name  of  *  The  Diamond  of 
the  Desert'    The  costliest  wine  that  ever 


sparkled  over  the  thrilled  palate  of  the  epi- 
cure, never  gave  such  pleasure  to  his  eager 
lip  as  the  first  draught  of  that  cold,  shining 
water  to  our  parched  mouths.  Even  our 
escort  forgot  all  fear  of  the  hostile  tribes, 
and  we  all — Frank  and  Arab — flung  our- 
selves down  by  the  brink  of  the  fountain, 
under  the  shade  of  the  green  willows,  and 
drank  and  bathed  our  beards,  and  drank 
again,  until  the  sheikh's  entreaties  prevailed 
and  set  us  once  more  in  motion.' 

Under  Eastern  skies,  irrigation  always  pro- 
duces the  greatest  fertility.  The  most  deso- 
late spots  in  the  desert  are  at  once  converted 
into  blooming  gardens,  wherever  a  good 
supply  of  water  can  be  obtained.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  prolific  effects  of  water,  means 
were  taken,  by  aqueducts,  &c.,  to  convey 
water  from  parts  where  it  abounded  to 
others  where  it  was  wanting. 

Remains  of  aqueducts  are  still  found  on 
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the  plain  of  Jericho.  The  lower,  composed 
of  ten  arches,  is  built  of  hewn  stone  and 
still  in  good  repair.  It  conveys  water  from 
the  Fountain  of  Elisha,  to  irrigate  a  part  of 
the  plain.  Another,  called  the  upper  aque- 
duct, is  much  dilapidated.  This  also  was 
built  to  serve  the  once  prosperous  agricul- 
ture of  that  productive  plain.  An  hour  or 
more  further  north,  near  the  base  of  Mount 
Quarantania,  are  ruins  of  other  aqueducts. 
Taken  together,  these  must  have  formed, 
when  in  successful  operation,  a  splendid 
system  of  irrigation,  and  they  point  to  a 
high  degree  of  national  and  individual  afflu- 
ence and  civilisation.  The  pointed  arches 
of  the  aqueducts,  which  demonstrate  their 
Saracen  origin,  show  that  these  now  almost 
desolate  plains  were  adorned  with  exuberant 
luxuriance  long  after  the  subversion  of  the 
Jewish  power. 

We  learn  from  Maundrell  (6)  that  the 
Orontes,  in  his  time,  was  applied  to  turn 
'  great  wheels  made  for  lifting  up  the  water 
by  its  natural  swiftness,  without  any  fores 
added  to  it,  by  confining  its  stream.' 

Water,  as  symbolical  of  purity,  was  em- 
ployed among  most  ancient  nations  by  per- 
sons wha  jpoit  about  to  take  part  in  worship. 


For  this  purpose,  a  vessel  of  water  was  placed 
at  the  entrance  of  the  temples,  with  some- 
times a  branch  of  ivy,  with  which  a  priest 
sprinkled  those  who  entered.  The  water 
was  of  the  purest  kind,  and  therefore  was 
drawn  from  a  spring.  The  Essenes  in  their 
washings  employed  the  purest  water.  Hence 
the  allusion  in  Heb.  x.  22;  comp.  Ezekiel 
xxxvi.  25. 

The  traveller  in  the  desert  is  sometimes 
tantalised  with  the  appearance  of  water 
which  proves  to  be  only  the  mirage.  '  The 
mirage  lent  its  illusions  to  the  scene  this 
morning,  and  filled  up  the  splendid  outline 
with  what  seemed  the  creations  of  enchant- 
ment The  southern  part  of  the  plain  ap- 
peased to  be  converted  into  an  extensive 
lake,  and  immediately  beyond  it  rose  a  forest 
of  tall  palm-trees,  whose  graceful  tops  seemed 
to  hang  deep  in  the  water,  from  which  they 
were  distinctly  and  beautifully  reflected.  The 
same  appearance  of  water  stretched  along 
the  beach,  from  whioh  our  route  was  dis- 
tant about  five  miles,  and  between  it  and  the 
actual  sea  rose  a  steep  ohalky  cliff  that  re- 
minded me  of  the  shores  of  England.  The 
waves  dashed  against  its  base,  and  sent  their 
white  spray  in  shining  streams  into  <ha  *»* 
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J4  wii  difficult  to  realise  that  all  this  was  an 
Illusion.  So  true  to  nature  was  the  whole 
sjsrgeons  scene,  that  I  enjoyed  it  as  a  reality, 
and  gased  in  admiration  for  some  minutes 
before  the  truth  oeeurred  to  my  thoughts' 
(Olin). 

Water  was  among  the  ancients  accounted 
to  possess  a  morally  cleanaing  power  (1 8am. 
vii.  6).  In  the '  Orestes'  of  Euripides  (1608), 
water  is  described  as  possessing  piaoular 
qualities  in  casee  of  blood-shedding.  The 
Soholiast  on  the  Aj  ax  Mastig.  of  Sophocles, 
States  that  ablution  of  the  hands  was  held  to 
trail  for  the  cleansing  of  guilt.  Pausanias 
says  that  Orestes  expiated  the  murder  of 
Clytemnestra  in  the  waters  of  Hippoerene. 
Tboas,  in  the  'Iphigenia'  of  Euripides,  de- 
livers it  as  a  law  that  'water  washes  away  all 
the  evils  of  men.'  8imilar  in  effect  are  those 
words  of  Virgil  (JSneid  ii.}— 

*  In  me  'tis  Impious  holy  things  to  bear, ' 
Red  ulun  from  slaughter,  new  from  war, 
Till  in  some  living  stream  I  cleanse  the  guilt 
Of  dire  debate  and  blood  in  battle  spilth 

We  find  in  the  Pentateuch  the  bitter  water 


by  which  female  chastity  was)  submitted  to 
the  test.  Throughout  Greece,  Italy,  and  the 
Northern  nations,  the  ordeal  by  fin  end  water 
appears  to  have  prevailed.  Among  the  ls- 
geuds  of  Ceylon  is  a  story  of  a  sword-leaved 
tree,  on  the  summit  of  which  was  a  bird, 
from  whose  bill  <ii«Hii^  a  miraculous  sad 
sanative  liquor  which  could  be  procured 
only  by  a  woman.  The  asoent  involved  a 
hasard,  as  the  sword -leaves  instantly  de- 
stroyed the  unchaste.  We  may  also  mention 
the  horns  of  chivalry,  from  which  die  liquor 
was  fated  to  be  spilled  if  an  unchaste  woman 
essayed  to  drink  them,  and  which  became 
undoubted  trials  of  continence.  In  Spen- 
ser's *  Faery  Queen,'  the  office  is  performed 
by  the  oestus  of  Venus. 

"That  girdle  gave  the  vertue  of  chaste  love 
And  wtvehood  true  to  all  that  did  tt  bear*! 
And  whosoever  contrary  doth  prove. 
Might  not  the  same  about  her  middle  wears. 
But  it  would  loose  or  else  asunder  tears  • 
Whilome  it  was  (ss  Faeries  wont  report)' 
Dame  Venus'  girdle,  by  her '— -■*  ■*- 


What  time  the  us'd  to  live  in  wfvely  tort. 
But  layM  aside,  when  so  she  ura  her 
sport.' 


THB    SHJtDUr 


Various  modes  are  at  present  employed  in 
Egypt  fox  rsiaing  water  and  irrigation.   The 


water-wheel,  astftft,  is  usually  turned  by  am 
ox,  and  raises  the  water  by  means  a*  jar* 
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fastened  to  a  circular  or  endless  rope  which 
hangs  oyer  the  wheel  Robinson  (i.  G42) 
thinks  that  in  ancient  times  the  water-wheel 
may  have  been  smaller,  and  turned,  not  by 
oxen,  bat  by  men  pressing  upon  it  with  the 
foot,  in  the  same  way  that  water  is  still  often 
drawn  from  wells  in  Palestine.  Niebuhr 
describes  such  a  machine  in  Cairo,  called 
'  a  watering  machine  that  turns  by  the  foot' 
(Deut  xv.  10).  The  labourer  sits  on  a  level 
with  the  axis  of  the  wheel  or  reel,  and  turns 
it  by  drawing  the  upper  part  towards  him 
with  his  hands,  pushing  the  rounds  of  the 
under  part  at  the  same  time  with  his  feet, 
one  after  another.  In  Palestine,  the  wheel  or 
reel  is  more  rude,  and  a  single  rope  is  used, 
which  is  wound  up  and  around  it  by  the 
same  process.  See  Will.  The  thaduf  con- 
sists of  two  posts  or  pillars,  about  five  feet 
iu  height,  with  a  horizontal  piece  of  wood, 
to  which  is  suspended  a  lever  having  at  one 
end  a  weight,  and  at  the  other  a  bowl  or 
bucket.  With  this  vessel  the  water  is  thrown 
up  to  the  height  of  about  eight  feet  into  a 
trough.  The  operation  is  extremely  laborious. 

WAVE-OFFERINGS,  in  the  original  (Lev. 
ix.  21 ;  xiv.  12)  coming  from  a  word  whose 
root  signifies  'to lift  up'  (Exod.  xx.  26.  Job 
xxxi.  21),  were  oblations  connected  espe- 
cially with  thank-offerings,  which  both  before 
and  after  the  slaughter  of  the  victim  were 
moved  up  and  down,  as  well  as  to  and  fro, 
probably  in  order  to  show  that  the  sacrifice 
was  made  to  the  Lord  of  all  the  four  parts 
of,  that  is  the  entire  world ;  to  whom  thus  a 
solemn  homage  was  paid  (Exodus  xxix.  24, 
26.  Lev.  viL  30,  34 ;  xxiii.  20).  In  the  ori- 
ginal, the  word  '  wave '  is  used  in  Numbers 
viii.  11,  where  the  Levites  are  required  to  be 
waved  as  a  wave-offering ;  the  intention  pro- 
bably being  indicated  by  suitable  movements 
of  the  hands, 

The  ceremony  of  cutting  the  first  or  wave- 
sheaf  is  thus  described  in  Helon's  '  Pilgrim- 
age to  Jerusalem'  (i.  287) :— *  At  sunset,  the 
citizens  who  had  been  appointed  to  cut  the 
wave-sheaf  by  the  Sanhedrim,  came  down 
through  the  courts,  accompanied  by  a  great 
concourse  of  people,  and  Helon  joined  in 
the  procession.  They  went  to  the  nearest 
field  of  barley  before  the  city;  the  16th  of 
Nisan  was  begun,  and  the  evening  star  was 
already  visible  in  the  sky.  The  person  who 
was  appointed  to  reap  asked  aloud,  '  Is  the 
sun  gone  down?'  The  people  who  stood 
around  answered,  'Yes.'  —  'Shall  I  cut?' 
'  Yes.'  — '  With  this  sickle  V  *  Yes.'  —  « In 
this  basket?'  'Yes.'  The  questions,  thrice 
repeated,  being  thrice  answered  in  the  affir- 
mative, he  cut  as  much  as  would  furnish  an 
omer,  and,  binding  the  sheaves  together,  car- 
ried them  to  the  temple.  The  barley  was 
there  roasted  by  the  fire,  cleared  from  the 
husk,  ground  into  meal,  bolted  thirteen 
times,  and  the  omer  (a  measure  containing 


about  forty-three  egg-shells)  of  the  finest 
meal  was  kept  till  the  following  day.' 

WAYS  (L.  via),  or  roads,  in  very  ear% 
periods  could  have  been  only  footpaths  for 
men  and  cattle,  worn  by  use,  and  taking  their 
coarse  from  convenience.  In  consulting  this 
convenience,  regard  would  be  had  to  local 
peculiarities  and  to  the  site  of  great  centres 
of  population  and  commeree.  The  winding 
valley  would  be  preferred  to  the  shorter  road 
over  the  mountain,  as  affording  shelter  and 
means  of  refreshment  War  and  trade  sup- 
plied the  impulse  to  travelling,  and  paved 
the  way  for  roads ;  for  the  course  of  the 
shepherd  was  too  devious  and  changeful  to 
do  more  than  form  slight  and  evanescent 
tracks.  In  time,  however,  the  route  of  shep- 
herds in  some  great  thoroughfares  became 
fixed,  and  pointed  out  to  the  nomad  and  the 
merchant  the  way  they  should  pursue.  Re- 
ligion had  a  great  influence.  Pilgrims  re- 
sorting from  several  quarters  to  a  holy  place, 
came  in  time  to  discover  the  most  convenient 
ways,  which  usage  could  not  fail  to  perpe- 
tuate. When  great  monarchies  arose,  they 
gave  birth  to  roads  connecting  together  re- 
mote parts  of  their  dominions.  The  Romans 
employed  great  care  and  labour  in  construct- 
ing roads,  which,  having  the  city  of  Rome  for 
a  centre  (see  Vol.  ii.  243),  ran  over  all  parts 
of  their  widely-extended  empire,  and  so  united 
together  nearly  all  the  civilised  world.  Their 
roads,  the  idea  of  which  they  are  said  to 
have  borrowed  from  the  Carthaginians,  were 
introduced  into  Palestine  as  well  as  other 
parts  of  the  East.  On  them  mile-stones  were 
set  up.  These  may  in  part  have  taken  their 
direction  from  customary  lines,  in  part  have 
determined  and  perpetuated  lines  of  road. 
Two  or  three  of  the  chief  roads  which  bound 
Judea  with  other  countries  may  be  here  traced. 
These  remain  nearly  the  same  to  the  present 
day.  In  Northern  Palestine  there  ran  a 
cross-road  from  Aeoo  (Ptolemais)  to  Naza- 
reth, which,  going  along  the  northern  border 
of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  turned  in  a  north- 
easterly direction  to  Tiberias,  went  by  the  sea 
of  Gennesareth  to  Capernaum,  then  passed 
the  Jordan,  it  may  be  at  the  point  where 
now  stands  '  Jacob's  Bridge,'  and  proceeded 
northeastwardly,  over  the  southern  portion 
of  Anti-Lebanon,  as  far  as  Damascus.  This, 
an  ancient  military  and  commercial  highway, 
called  in  the  history  of  the  crusades  the '  Way 
of  the  Sea,'  formed  a  bond  of  union  between 
Europe  and  Inner  Asia.  Under  the  Romans, 
its  tolls  were  productive.  In  Matt  ix.  9, 
Matthew  is  near  Nazareth  found  by  Jesus 
sitting  as  toll-collector  on  this  road.  The 
act  is  incidentally  mentioned.  But  for  our 
knowledge  of  the  line  pursued  by  the  road, 
we  might  have  wondered  why  Matthew  ap- 
peared there  in  the  discharge  of  his  func- 
tions. In  the  actual  circumstances,  all  is 
clear.   Minute  agreements  of  fhis  nature  are 
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not,  cannot  be  invented.  The  narrative  pro- 
ceeded from  an  eye-witness,  and  represents 
a  reality. 

From  the  same  point  (Acre),  or  from  the 
neighbouring  Ca?aarea,  began  a  much-trod- 
den road,  which,  running  down  the  sea-coast, 
passed  through  the  oities  of  Philiatia,  and 
thence  proceeded  by  Pelusinm  into  Egypt 
From  this  there  broke  off  a  road  leading 
from  CsBsarea,  through  Antipatris  and  Dios- 
polia,  to  Jerusalem  (Acta  xxiii.  31,  teq.). 
The  shortest  way  from  Judea  into  Galilee 
lay  through  Samaria  (Luke  xvii.  11.  John 
it.  4.  Joseph.  Antiq.  xx.  6,  1 ;  Life,  52). 
This  journey  took  three  days.  A  full  day's 
journey  enabled  the  traveller  to  pass  from 
Jerusalem  to  Syohar;  thence  he  went  forward 
to  Giusea  (Hug  says  Naiu,  Einleit.  i.  18,  4th 
edit. ;  comp.  Luke  vii.  1 — 11),  the  last  place 
in  Samaria,  and  so  entered  Galilee  by  the 
plain  of  Esdraelon.  In  the  Boman  period 
there  was  a  road  from  Jerusalem,  through 
Sychar,  to  Scythopolis,  which,  keeping  a 
northerly  course,  ran  to  the  lake  of  Galilee ; 
and  at  Scythopolis,  sending  off  a  branch  in 
a  westerly  direction,  passed  through  Jezreel 
(Stradela)  to  Cssarea.  The  same  road  went 
forward  to  the  north-east,  through  Gadara 
and  Capitolias,  to  Damascus  (Joseph.  Antiq. 
xiv.  .1,  4).  From  Jerusalem  there  were  three 
chief  roads.  One,  iu  a  north-easterly  course, 
weut  over  Olivet  and  through  Bethany,  by 
gorges  and  winding  desert  ways,  to  Jericho 
(Matt.  xx.  xxi.).  The  distance  was  about  eigh- 
teen Roman  miles.  At  Jericho  the  Jordan 
could  be  passed,  and  hence  travellers  went 
to  Gilead  or  Penea.  This  way  was  mostly 
taken  by  the  Galilean  Jews  on  going  to  and 
returning  from  Jerusalem  on  festive  occa- 
sions, as  they  thus  avoided  the  hostile  Sama- 
ritans. At  the  same  point,  opposite  Jericho, 
a  road  ran  towards  the  south,  along  the  Dead 
sea,  as  f ar  as  Aila,  or  Elath,  on  the  eastern 
arm  of  the  Red  sea.  The  last  is  the  road 
pursued  by  the  Israelites  on  their  final  ap- 
proach to  Canaan.  Down  the  former  came 
the  Syrian  armies  when  invading  Israel 
(2  Kings  x.  32,  seq. ;  comp.  viii.  28 ;  ix.  14), 
and  at  a  later  period,  the  Assyrian  troops 
(1  Chron.  v.  26).  The  second  chief  road 
lay  from  Jerusalem  southward  to  Hebron, 
whence  ran  a  way  to  Aila,  and  another  west- 
ward ly  to  Gaza.  From  Gaza,  through  Rhi- 
nocolura  and  Pelusium,  was  the  shortest  and 
most  convenient  road  down  into  Egypt  (Jo- 
seph. Antiq.  xiv.  2).  Along  this  road  thou- 
sands of  prisoners  were,  after  the  overthrow 
of  Jerusalem  under  Vespasian,  conducted  to 
Alexandria,  in  order  to  be  shipped  there  for 
Rome.  The  third  road  from  Jerusalem  ran 
to  Joppa,  on  the  Mediterranean.  This  was 
the  shortest  way  by  which  the  sea  could  be 
reached  from  the  capital. 

The  exact  nature  of  these  roads  is  not 
known.  In  the  Roman  period,  some  of  them 


would  mow  or  less  resemble  their  greatest 
works.  Before  that  time,  the  roads  in  Pales- 
tine were  lees  artificial.  If  the  statement  of 
Josephua  is  not  coloured  by  a  wish  to  do 
honour  to  his  country,  Solomon  'laid  a 
eanaeway  of  black  atone  along  the  road  that 
led  (where  from  ?)  to  Jerusalem '  (Joseph. 
Antiq.  viii.  7,  4).  The  stony  surface  of  large 
portions  of  Palestine  rendered  highly  artifi- 
cial roads  lees  necessary,  and  the  great  ias- 
qualitiea  of  the  surface  iu  general  made  the 
formation  of  them  difficult. 

Of  the  several  Hebrew  words  lenderai 
*  way '  and  *  road,'  I.  srag*,  denotes  a  way  in 
general  (Job  six.  8),  and  is  translated  'path' 
(Gen.  xlix.  7),  'highways'  (Judg. v.  6),  also 
(with  a  alight  change  in  the  accents)  '  com- 
pany,' that  is,  '  a  caravan'  (Gen.  xxxviL  25; 
comp.  Judg.  xix.  17) ;  II.  dense*,  has  a  simi- 
lar import,  being  translated  *  way '  (Gen.  iiL 
24),  'journey'  (xxx.  86),  evidently  applied 
to  a  recognised  and  trodden,  if  not  formed 
road, — thus,  *  the  king's  way '  (Numbers  xx. 
17,  22 ;  compare  xiv.  25 ;  xxi.  1.  Bent.  i.  2. 
Josh.  xii.  3).  In  Deut.  six,  3,  a  way  for  the 
manslayer  is  commanded  to  be  prtpand  or 
made  (comp.  Prov.  iv.  26).  In  Isaiah  lvii. 
14  are  employed  words,  'Cast  ye  up,  cast  ye 
up,  prepare  the  way,'  which  seem  to  repre- 
sent the  operations  of  road-making.  Still 
more  expressive  is  the  passage  in  lxii  10, 
comp.  Mai.  iii.  1.  We  find  several  ways 
meutioned  as  if  indicating  well-known  and 
established  high  roads.  Thus  we  have  'The 
way  of  Egypt,' '  The  way  of  Assyria'  (Jer.  ii. 
18),  'The  way  to  Zion'  (L  5.  Lam.  i  4), 
'The  way  of  the  North*  (Exek.  xlu.  1),  'The 
way  of  Hethlon'  (xlvii.  15).  The  most  strik- 
ing passage  is  found  in  Isaiah  xl.  3, 4,  which 
must  have  been  written  by  one  who  was  fa- 
miliar with  the  process  of  forming  artificial 
roads. 

There  are  no  artificial  roads  at  present  in 
Palestine.  Their  absence  detracts  from  the 
beauty  of  the  landscape.  Travel  and  trans- 
port being  all  performed  on  the  backs  of 
beasts  of  burden,  which  usually  move  in  sin- 
gle file,  the  most  important  routes  are  marked 
only  by  narrow  winding  paths,  that  receive 
their  direction  from  the  ever- varying  features 
of  the  region  over  which  they  pass.  The  sofl 
is  often  so  hard  as  to  take  no  impression  from 
the  feet  of  animals ;  and  the  eye  of  an  uuprac- 
tiaed  traveller  perceives,  even  on  a  common 
thoroughfare,  no  evidence  that  others  have 
passed  along  the  same  way.  No  repairs  are 
ever  made — no  labour  employed  to  remove 
an  obstacle  or  prevent  a  breach.  If  a  rock 
rolls  down  from  the  mountain,  or  a  chasm  is 
made  by  a  sweeping  torrent,  the  next  passer 
goes  round  it  the  best  way  he  can,  and  hence- 
forth there  is,  to  the  needful  extent,  a  change 
in  the  road.  When  the  want  of  room  to  de- 
viate from  the  old  path,  or  any  other  cause, 
has  for  a  long  time  ooofined  the  travel  to  a 
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■ingle  track,  a  narrow  channel  it  usually  worn 
deep  into  the  earth,  or  even  into  the  face  of 
the  rock,  which  is  ordinarily  paved  or  half 
filled  np  with  rolling  stones ;  thus  forming 
the  worst  possible  foothold,  and  the  most 
uncomfortable  accommodation  to  the  foot  of 
the  horse  or  the  donkey. 

The  great  road  leading  across  the  plain 
from  the  Damascus  gate  at  Jerusalem,  has 
been  worn  by  travel  and  washed  by  rains  till 
it  has  the  appearance  of  a  deep  artificial 
trench,  into  which  an  infinite  number  of 
small  rolling  stones  have  been  gathered 
from  the  adjacent  fields.  Where  there  are 
no  roads,  there  can  be  no  wheel-carriages. 
Olin  did  not  see  so  mnch  as  a  cart  or  ffwheel- 
bsrrow  in  the  Holy  Land.  8olomon  and  some 
other  kings  had  carriages,  and  the  invaders 
of  the  land  often  increased  the  terror  of 
their  approach  by  war-chariots.  It  is  evi- 
dent, however,  thai  the  royal  equipages  were 
confined  to  a  few  short  routes,  and  these  ill- 
adapted  instruments  of  war  could  never  have 
left  the  plains.  The  hill  country  was  as  un- 
favourable as  possible  to  their  movements; 
and  it  is  sufficiently  evident  that  convenient 
artificial  roads  never  existed  here  to  any 
great  extent,  with  the  exception  of  the  few 
military  routes  constructed  by  the  Romans 
during  their  sway  over  these  countries. 

On  his  way  from  Jerusalem  to  Nablous, 
at  Jufna,  Robinson  (iii  77)  found  *  evident 
traces  of  an  ancient  paved  road,  entirely  simi- 
lar to  the  Roman  roads  of  Italy  and  other  re- 
gions. It  was  obviously  of  old  a  public  and 
probably  a  military  way  between  the  cities  of 
Oophna  and  Jerusalem ;  the  great  road,  ap- 
parently, which  in  ancient  times,  as  now,  led 
along  the  summit  of  the  high  mountainous 
tract  from  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  through 
Neapolis  and  Gophna,  to  the  holy  city.  The 
pavement  still  remains  entire  for  a  very  con- 
siderable distance.' 


In  the  valley  of  Esheol,  Robinson  (i.816) 
found  a  paved  path,  or  rather  one  laid  un- 
evenly with  large  stones,  in  the  manner  of  a 
Swiss  mountain  road.  It  passes  between  the 
walls  of  vineyards  and  olive-yards, — the  for- 
mer chiefly  in  the  valley,  and  the  latter  in 
the  slopes  of  the  hills,  which  are  in  mauy 
places  built  up  in  terraces.  Robinson  also 
passed  what  bears  every  mark  of  always  hav- 
ing been  a  great  highway  between  Hebron 
and  Jerusalem.  It  is  direct,  and  in  many 
parts  artificially  made,  evidently  in  times  of 
old.  '  But  wheels,'  he  says,  *  certainly  never 
passed  here;  the  hills  are  too  sharp  and 
steep,  and  the  surface  of  the  ground  too 
thickly  strewn  with  rocks,  to  admit  of  the 
possibility  of  vehicles  being  used  in  this 
mountainous  region  without  the  toilsome 
construction  of  artificial  roads,  such  as  never 
yet  existed  here.  Indeed,  we  nowhere  read 
of  wheeled  oarriages  in  connection  with  the 
country  south  of  Jerusalem,  except  where 
Joseph  is  said  to  have  sent  waggons  to  bring 
down  his  father  into  Egypt  These  came  to 
Hebron,  and  Jacob  travelled  with  them  tbeuce 
to  Beersheba  (Gen.  xlv.  19,  21,  27;  xlvi.  1). 
We  had  this  circumstance  in  mind  on  our 
journey  from  Beersheba  to  Hebron;  and 
long  before  reaching  Doherijeh,  we  were  con- 
vinced that  waggons  for  the  patriarch  could 
not  have  passed  by  that  route.  Still,  by  tak- 
ing a  more  eircuitous  course,  up  the  great 
Wady  el-Khulil,  more  to  the  right,  they  might 
probably  reach  Hebron,  through  the  valleys, 
without  great  difficulty.' 

WEAVE  (T.  comp.  web)  stands  (Judges 
xvi  18.  Is.  six.  0)  for  the  Hebrew  ahrag 
(comp.  Q.arackn(ft  and  L.  aranea,  <a  spider;* 
'weave  the  spider's  u*b,'  Is.  lix.  o). 

Weaving,  as  one  of  those  arts  without 
which  men  cannot  take  the  first  steps  in  civi- 
lisation, was  known  to  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
from  whom,  if  previously  ignorant  of  it,  which 
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is  not  lively,  the  Hebrews  may  hare  learnt 
the  art.  Accordingly,  'features  of  fine  linen' 


are  mentioned  as  employed  in  Egypt  in  the 
days  of  the  patriarchs  (Gen.  xli.  42 ;  comp. 


Is.  six.  9) ;  and  at  a  later  period,  Egypt  a 
found  snpplying  fine  linen,  with  embroidered 
work  (Etekiel  xxvii.  7).  The  coverings  of 
the  tabernacle,  made  by  the  hands  of  Israel- 
ites, show  that  the  nation  had  attained 
much  skill  in  weaving  (Exodus  xxxv.  85). 
Among  them,  spinning  (23, 26)  and  weaving 
(Prov.  xxxi.  IS)  were  the  special  occopa&on 
of  housewives,  even  though  of  high  birth,  sod 
of  female  slaves  (Exod.  xxxv.  25.  2  Kiagi 
xxiii.  7.  Prov.  xxxi.  13,  19 ;  comp.  Joseph. 
J.  W.  i.  24,  3) ;  though  weavers  of  the  malt 
sex  are  mentioned  (Exod.  xxxv.  30 ;  eon*. 

1  Chron.  iv.  21).  The  loom  was  the  sinait 
elevated  frame,  usual  in  primitive  times,  re* 
quiring  the  workman  to  stand  at  his  employ- 
ment ;  as  parts  of  it  are  mentioned,  the  shut- 
tle (Job  vii.  6),  the  beam   (1   Sam.  xviL  7. 

2  Sam.  xxi.  19),  and  the  pin  (Judg.  xvii.  18, 
14).  From  the  references  in  the  Bible  t» 
various  parts  of  the  processes  (Levit  xm. 
48.    Judg.  xvi.  13.   Is.  xxxviii.  12),  we  naj 
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Infer  that  weaving  reached  among  the  He- 
brews  artistic  excellence,  though  they  ob- 
tained their  finer  fabrics  from  Egypt  (Prov. 
vii.  10)  and  Babylon  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xviii. 
9,  1).  Of  highly-wrought  artioles  we  find 
in  the  Scriptures,  I.  an  'embroidered  coat' 
(Exod.  xxviii.  4),  probably  worked  in  small 
squares,  as  tesselated  pavements,  or,  it  may 
be,  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  the  Scotch 
plaids ;  II. '  clothing  of  wrought  gold '  (Ps. 
xlv.  13),  that  is,  interwoven  with  threads  of 
gold  so  as  to  produce  regular  figures;  III. 
'skilful  work*  (Exodus  xxvi.  1),  exhibiting 
symbolical  forms,  as  the  cherubim ;  IV.  '  di- 
vers colours  of  needle-work '  (Judges  v.  30. 
Ezek.  xvi.  13),  probably  a  kind  of  tapestry 
or  carpet.  Embroidery  is  said  not  to  have 
been  known  to  the  Hebrews  before  the  exile. 
That  the  Hebrews  possessed  the  skill  to  work 
(weave)  in  many  colours,  appears  from  Exod. 
xxvi.  i."  ieg.,  where  we  find  curtains  of  fine 
twined  linen  (byssus^  ineoAoux  VAue,  ^nrg\e, 
and  scarlet,  inwrought  with  cheiuVun**    Ot 


this  splendid  kind  of  texture  were  made  &• 
hangings  for  the  tabernacle  and  the  tunic  st 
the  high-priest.  In  the  New  Testament « 
have  the  seamless  coat  worn  by  Jesus,  that 
is,  made  exclusively  by  weaving  (John  xix. 
23).  A  tradition  of  the  Jews  represents  tat 
garments  of  the  high-priest  to  have  bees 
made  without  a  needle,  .being  woven  eeea 
in  one  piece.     See  Clothes,  Seam. 

WELL  (T.),  a,  is  described  by  Robinsos, 
lying  on  his  road  from  Jerusalem  to  Gut 
'  Another  ancient  well  in  the  valley,  exhibit 
ing  quite  a  pastoral  scene  of  patriarchal  deja 
Many  cattle,  flocks  of  sheep  and  kids,  sad 
also  camels,  were  all  waiting  round  the  wA 
while  men  and  women  were  busily  employs! 
in  drawing  water  for  them.  These  peeps) 
at  once  offered  and  drew  water  for  us  sai 
our  thirsty  animals,  without  the  expectants 
of  reward.  The  well  was  square  and  as* 
row ;  by  measuring  the  rope,  we  frond  to 
depth  to  he  sixty  feet.  A  platform  of  veif 
\%iajb*to^*iit&>^\\^  around  it,  and  then 
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irere  many  drinking  troughs.  On  the  plat- 
form was  fixed  a  small  reel  for  the  rope, 
which  a  man,  seated  on  a  level  with  the 
axis,  wound  up  bj  palling  the  upper  part  of 
the  reel  towards  him  with  his  hands,  while 
he  at  the  same  time  pushed  the  lower  part 
from  him  with  the  feet.  This  may  not  im- 
probably hare  been  the  ancient  Egyptian 
manner  of  watering  with  the  foot'  (Dent. 
xL  10).    See  Wateb. 

Wells  in  Arabia  at  the  present  day  are,  as 
they  were  in  the  days  of  the  patriarchs,  halt- 
ing-places, on  account  of  the  torrid  nature 
of  the  country,  highly  prized.  Diodorus  Si- 
cuius  states  that  die  Nabathean  Arabs  were 
celebrated  for  their '  seasonable  (conveniently 
placed)  wells'  in  the  desert,  which  were  known 
to  themselves  only,  and  consequently  were 
made  by  them  places  of  safe  retreat.  The 
ancient  Gebera  (or  fire -worshippers)  were 
much  famed  for  the  wells  which  they  dug, 
many  of  which  still  exist  in  Persia.  Sir 
W.  Ouseley  has  cited  Isfendiar's  vow  to  make 
a  hundred  places  of  repose  and  a  hundred 
thousand  wells,  with  trees  around  them. 

Olin,  on  the  south  of  Judah,  met  with  two 
ancient  wells  which  were  walled  up  in  the 
most  substantial  manner  with  hewn  stones, 
having  no  windlass  or  other  machinery  for 
drawing  water,  which  was  done  by  means  of 
a  rope  and  bucket  of  goat  or  sheep  skin,  let 
down  into  the  well  and  raised  by  hand. 
'  Watering  troughs,  dug  out  of  large  blocks 
of  stone,  stand  about  the  well,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  watering  the  flocks.  Here,  not  im- 
probably, Abraham  and  Isaac  watered  their 
flocks.' 

Robinson  reports  (iL  619)— « At  Milh  (on 
the  route  from  Wady  Mousa  to  Hebron)  are 
two  wells,  measuring  about  forty  feet  in 
depth,  and  walled  up  round  with  good  mason 
work ;  one  of  them  is  seven  and  a  half,  and 
»  the  other  five  feet  in  diameter.  The  water 
seemed  not  to  be  good,  and  the  Arabs  said 

0  it  was  acid ;  but  we  had  no  rope  or  bucket 
,,  to  draw  any.  The  Arabs  of  the  Tiyahah 
g  water  here;  they  come  hither  early  in  autumn. 
f  These  wells  and  ruins  at  el-Milh  I  am  dis- 
i       posed  to  regard  as  marking  the  site  of  the 

1  ancient  Moladah  of  the  Old  Testament,  the 
Molatha  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  (Josh, 
xv.  26 ;  comp.  21 ;  xix.  2.  1  Chxon.  iv.  28. 
Neh.  zi.  26). 

A  species  of  well  was  used  in  Syria,  the 
•oil  being  dry,  as  a  granary  for  preserv- 
ing corn.  Varro  says  that  wheat  laid  up  in 
this  way  remains  good  even  fifty  years,  mil- 
let more  than  a  hundred*  8uch  granaries 
are  intended  in  Jer.  xli.  8.  Amos  ix.  6.  Joel 
i.17. 

Jacob's  well  (see  the  article)  Olin  (ii.  851 ) 
found  concealed  from  the  view  by  what  at  first 
seems  only  a  heap  of  rubbish.  A  church 
was  built  over  the  well  by  the  empress  He- 
lena. It  has  long  sunk  to  ruins;  but  an 
arch  of  solid  masonry  still  remains  over  the 


well,  at  the  height  of  several  feet  above  the 
natural  surface  of  the  rock  through  whioh 
the  excavation  was  made.  Olin  dropped 
some  stones  into  the  well,  and  was  satisfied 
that  it  contained  water  and  was  very  deep. 
Maundrell  reports  it  to  be  dug  in  a  firm 
rock,  three  yards  in  diameter  and  thirty-five 
in  depth,  five  of  which  were  full  of  water. 
Several  travellers  have  found  it  dry.  The 
quantity  of  water  varies. 

The  well  was  deep  in  the  days  of  Jesus,  and 
the  Samaritan  woman  had  no  means  with 
her  of  procuring  water  from  it  (John  iv.  1 1). 
Iu  illustration,  may  be  cited  lUuwolf  s  words 
(Zto'se,  400):  'Near  Bethlehem  is  a  good 
cistern,  full  of  water,  deep  and  wide.  On 
this  account,  persons  who  go  there  to  draw 
water  carry  with  them  ropes  and  leathern 
buckets,  which  are  also  borne  by  caravans 
with  a  view  to  their  being  used  for  obtaining 
water  on  the  journey.' 

WHEAT  (T.)  was  so  superior  and  so 
abundant  in  Palestine,  that  ears  of  it  appear 
on  coins  as  a  symbol  of  the  land  (oomp.  Is. 
xxviii.  25.  Ezek.  iv.  0).  It,  as  well  as  bar- 
ley, grew  in  all  parts  (Deut  viii.  8.  Judg. 
vi.  11.  1  Samuel  ri.  18.  2  Samuel  iv.  6 ; 
xvii  28).  The  produce  being  beyond  the 
wants  of  the  inhabitants,  a  yearly  present 
was  made  by  8olomoa  to  Hiram,  king  of 
Tyre  (1  Kings  v.  11),  aid  a  regular  trade  in 
exporting  wheat  was  carried  on  by  means  of 
the  Tynans  (Ezek.  xxvii  17).  Wheat  was 
made  into  bread,  eaten  (the  grains)  parched 
or  in  green  ears  (Lev.  xxiii.  14 ;  comp.  Josh, 
v.  11.  Ruth  ii.  14.  1  Sam.  xvii.  17.  2  Sam. 
xvii.  28).  Captain  Mangles  saw  at  Heshbon 
wheat  whose  ears  were  of  unusual  size,  one 
of  them  exceeding  in  dimensions  two  of  the 
ordinary.  Laborde  says  there  is  to  be  found 
at  Kerek  a  species  of  hundred-wheat,  which 
justifies  the  text  of  the  Bible  against  the 
charge  of  exaggeration.  According  to  Man- 
gles, the  Heshbon  wheat  is  to  the  English 
as  180  grains  is  to  43;  and  in  regard  to  num- 
ber of  grains  in  an  ear,  as  84  of  the  former 
to  41  of  the  latter.  How  fine  the  wheat  of 
Palestine  was  of  old,  may  in  a  measure  be 
conceived  from  the  ears  which  appear  as 
symbols  on  Jewish  coins.    See  Vol.  ii.  26. 

Robinson  (ii  894),  on  his  way  from  Gaza 
to  Hebron,  found  the  crops  of  grain  very 
good.  '  In  one  field,  as  we  approached  Eu- 
beibeh,  nearly  two  hundred  reapers  and  glean- 
ers were  at  work,  the  latter  being  nearly  as 
numerous  as  the  former.  A  few  were  taking 
their  refreshment,  and  offered  us  some  of 
their  '  parched  corn.'  In  the  season  of  har- 
vest the  grains  of  wheat,  not  yet  fully  dry  and 
hard,  are  roasted  in  a  pan,  or  on  m  iron 
plate,  and  constitute  a  very  palatable  article  of 
food ;  this  is  eaten  along  with  bread,  or  in- 
stead of  it.  Indeed,  the  use  of  it  is  so  com- 
mon, at  this  season,  among  the  labouring 
classes,  that  this  parched  wheat  is  sold  in 
the  markets.    The  whole  scene  of  <h&m%» 
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ers  and  gleaners,  and  their  '  parched  corn,' 
gave  as  a  lively  representation  of  the  story 
of  Bath  and  the  ancient  harvest-home  in 
the  fields  of  Boaz '  (Bath  ii.  8, 14).  Bobin- 
sonf  a  little  farther  on  (446),  adds  another 
trait,  speaking  of  the  vicinity  of  Hebron  and 
the  barley  harvest:—'  Here  we  needed  no 
guard  aroond  oar  tent.  The  owners  of  the 
crops  came  every  night  and  slept  npon  their 
threshing-floors,  to  guard  them ;  and  this  we 
had  found  to  be  universal  in  all  the  region 
of  Gaza.  We  were  in  the  midst  of  scenes 
precisely  like  those  of  Bath,  where  Boas 
winuowed  barley  on  his  threshing-floor,  and 
laid  himself  down  at  night  to  guard  the  heap 
of  corn »  (iii.  2—14). 

Near  Jennin  (Ginaa),  for  several,  miles 
round,  Olin  (ii.  378)  states  the  land  was  co- 
vered with  wheat,  which,  he  eaye,  is  the  great 
crop  of  Palestine,  thriving  on  all  soils  capa- 
ble of  bearing  any  thing.  The  straw  is  shorter 
than  that  of  the  United  States,  even  when 
grown  on  the  richest  land.  The  wheat,  how- 
ever, which  is  always  bearded,  is  large  and 
heavy,  and  the  grain  of  good  quality. 


PJUCBTIHIA*  WHEAT. 

'Plucking  the  ears  of  corn'  is  illustrated 
by  Bobinson,  who  is  speaking  of  the  country 
between  Hebron  and  Ain  Jidy :  *  The  whole 
tract  was  almost  covered  with  fine  fields  of 
wheat  Watchmen  were  stationed  in  various 
parts  to  prevent  cattle  and  flocks  from  tres- 
passing upon  the  grain.  The  wheat  was  now 
ripening,  and  we  had  here  a  beautiful  illus- 
tration of  the  Scripture.  Our  Arabs  '  were 
an  hungered,'  and,  going  into  the  fields,  they 
*  plucked  the  ears  of  corn  and  did  eat,  rub- 
king  them  in  their  hands '  (Matthew  xii.  1). 


On  being  questioned,  they  amid  this  wss  u 
old  custom,  and  no  one  would  apeak  agaiati 
it ;  they  were  supposed  to  bo  hungry,  sad  it 
was  allowed  as  a  charity.  We  saw  this  after- 
wards in  repeated  instaoooa '  lii.  192). 

WHITE,  no  less  than  purple  gannesa, 
were  of  old  characteristic  of  high  distioetka 
and  even  royalty.  Hence  in  the  transfigsnv 
tion  our  Saviour's  vestments  are  gfivt^Tg 
white  (Matt.  xvii.  2),  and  in  the  Bevckuoe 
the  saints  are  clad  in  white ;  also  the  angdi 
that  appeared  at  the  sepulchre  were  in  whin 
(John  xx.  11), — instances  in  which  celestial 
purity  seems  to  be  indicated,  ifnfTf1— h  si 
the  light  of  the  skies  naturally  symbolise* 
the  lustrous  sanctity  of  heaven.  Aeeordisf 
to  Josephus  (Antiq.  viii.  7,  3),  Solomoa, 
accompanied  by  his  body  -  guard,  used  so 
repair  daily  to  a  house  of  pleasure  at  Ethaa, 
not  far  from  Jerusalem,  in  a  chariot,  clad  is 
white  robes.  The  custom,  on  the  part  of 
kings,  of  wearing  white  stale  apparel,  ex- 
plains Pa.  lxviii.  14 — 'When  the  Almighty 
scattered  the  kings  (of  the  Canasnim) 
thereon,  it  (the  field  of  battle)  was  as  sacs 
in  Salmon/  white  with  the  cast-away  man- 
tles of  the  routed  chieftains. 

The  imsge  in  Apoc.  iii.  5  may  have  bees 
taken  from  a  oustom  observed  in  the  Seabe- 
drim,  which,  in  investigating  the  geneslogvs 
of  priests,  with  a  view  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  purity  of  their  descent,  ia  said  by  Mai- 
monides  to  have  caused  such  as  had  *  a  blot 
on  their  escutcheon '  to  be  clothed  in  black, 
and  others,  whose  lineage  was  free  from  ex- 
ception, to  be  clad  in  white  garments,  ia 
which  they  went  into  the  temple,  to  super- 
intend, with  their  brethren,  its  public  ser- 
vices. 

In  some  parts  of  the  East  at  the  present 
day  white  is  the  colour  of  mourning.  Then 
are  not  wanting  indications  that  the  same 
was  customary  among  the  Jews.  Waea 
Arohelaus,  after  the  death  of  his  father, 
Herod,  assumed  the  sceptre,  he  repaired  ts 
the  temple  in  white  apparel  (Joseph.  J.  W. 
a  I.  1).  ^ 

The  '  white  horse '  mentioned  in  Bev.  vi. 
1,  2,  appears  to  have  been  set  forth  paints! 
or  portrayed  in  a  book.  Pictures  have  bees 
found  in  Oriental  manuscripts  of  very  encieai 
date. 

White  horses  were  employed  in  triumphal 
processions  as  a  token  of  victory.  The  vision 
of  a  white  horse  in  a  dream  indicated,  ac- 
cording to  rabbinical  tradition,  something 
good  among  the  Jews,  who  held  that  one  of 
the  guardian  angels  made  hia  appearance 
on  a  white  horse. 

WIDOWS  were  by  Paul  (I  Timothy  v.  9) 
allowed  to  be  chosen  to  the  service  of  the 
church  if  threescore  years  old,  and  had  had 
but  one  husband.  Among  the 
widows  who  had  been  married  only 
were  held  in  special  esteem.  The 
slon  of  widows  and  others  ■ 
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was  t  relaxation  of  that  Oriental  law  which 
excluded  females  from  taking  part  in  the 
services  of  public  worship,  and  conspired, 
with  other  Christian  influences,  to  raise 
woman  to  her  present  rank ;  which,  however, 
from  the  great  deficiencies  of  her  early  edu- 
cation, is  much  lower  than  it  should,  and 
in  time,  we  trust,  will  be.  The  mother,  as, 
in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  the  educator 
of  the  family,  should  herself  receive  the  best 
possible  education. 

WIMPLES,  signifying  the  lappet  of  a 
hood  or  veil  as  worn  by  nuns,  is,  in  Is,  iii. 
22,  the  rendering  of  a  word  which,  in  Ruth 
iii.  15,  is  translated  <  the  vail,'  and  in  the 
margin,  'sheet  or  apron.'  This  vail  was 
obviously  the  large  cloak  or  plaid  that  co- 
vered the  whole  person.  The  words  in  the 
common  version, '  the  mantles  and  the  wim- 
ples,' have  been  rendered,  'the  hoods  and 
the  veils.' 

WINDS,  THE,  in  Palestine,  were  of  old 
four,  conformably  to  the  opinion  that  there 
were  four  quarters  of  the  world  ( Jerem.  xlix. 
86.  Dan.  vii.  2.  Zech.  ii.  6.  Matt  zxiv.  81. 
Apoc.  vii.  1).  The  winds  in  Palestine  are 
regular,  depending  on  fixed  and  periodical 
causes.  They  also  vary  according  to  the 
relative  position  of  the  place  of  observation. 
In  autumn  and  winter,  according  to  Russe- 
ger  (Rsiten,  iii.  105),  who  has  given  exact 
tables  of  the  results  of  his  observations,  the 
winds  that  prevail  in  Inner  Syria  are  the 
east  and  the  south-east ;  whilst  immediately 
on  the  coast,  the  north  and  north-west  winds 
are  most  frequent  What  contributes  mostly 
to  this  are  the  local  relations,  and  especially 
the  vicinity  of  the  lofty  plain  of  the  Hauran, 
and  the  high  hills  along  the  east  of  the  Jor- 
dan, which  are  soon  covered  with  snow,  while 
on  the  coast  you  meet  with  the  prevalent  sea- 
winds. 

When  in  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  and 
drawing  near  to  the  southern  boundary  of 
Palestine,  Robinson  and  his  companions  were 
overtaken  by  a  violent  sirocco,  resembling  the 
khamsin  of  Egypt.  The  wind  had  been  all 
the  morning  north-east,  but  at  eleven  o'clock 
it  suddenly  changed  to  the  south  and  came 
upon  them  with  violence  and  intensity,  until 
it  blew  a  perfect  tempest  The  atmosphere 
was  filled  with  fine  particles  of  sand,  form- 
ing a  bluish  haze ;  the  sun  was  darkly  visi- 
ble, his  disk  exhibiting  only  a  dun  and  siokly 
hue ;  and  the  glow  of  the  wind  oame  on  the 
face  as  from  a  burning  oven.  Often,  they 
eould  not  see  ten  rods  around  them,  and  their 
eyes,  ears,  mouths,  and  clothes,  were  filled 
with  sand.  The  thermometer  at  twelve  o'clock 
stood  at  88  deg.  F.,  and  had,  apparently, 
been  higher ;  at  two  o'clock  it  had  fallen  to 
78  deg.,  although  the  wind  still  continued. 
The  tempest  went  on  increasing  until  it  had 
become  a  tornado.  It  was  with  the  utmost 
difficulty  that  they  could  pitch  their  tent,  or 
keep  it  upright  after  it  was  pitched.    For  a 


time  the  prospect  was  dreadful;  yet  there 
was  no  danger  of  life.  Host  of  the  Arabs 
covered  their  faces  with  a  handkerchief, 
though  travelling  before  the  wind.  After 
five  o'clock  the  wind  fell,  the  air  became 
leas  obscure,  a  breeie  sprang  up  from  the 
N*W.  which  soon  purified  the  atmosphere, 
restored  the  sun  to  his  splendour,  and 
brought  a  clear  and  pleasant  evening,  with 
a  temperature  of  06  deg.  It  was  no  little 
labour  for  the  party  to  free  themselves  from 
the  sand  in  which  they  were  enveloped. 

In  Egypt,  a  period  of  the  year  bears  the 
name  of  el-Khamsin,  when  hot  southerly 
winds  are  very  frequent  and  particularly 
noxious.  This  period  is  said  to  commence 
on  the  day  after  the  Coptic  festival  of  Easter 
Sunday,  and  to  terminate  on  Whit-Sunday, 
thus  continuing  forty-nine  days.  It  gene* 
rally  begins  in  the  latter  part  of  April,  and 
lasts  during  the  whole  of  May.  This  is  the 
most  unhealthy  season  in  Egypt ;  and  while 
it  lasts,  the  inhabitants  are  apprehensive  of 
being  visited  by  the  plague. 

In  July  and  August  there  sometimes  pre- 
vails in  Egypt  a  wind  which  resembles  the 
blast  from  a  furnace,  rendering  every  article 
of  furniture  literally  hot 

The  samoorn,  which  is  a  very  violent,  hot, 
and  suffocating  wind,  is  of  more  rare  occur- 
rence than  the  khamsin  winds,  and  of  shorter 
duration.  Its  heat  is  intense,  its  course  im- 
petuous. Its  direction  is  generally  from  the 
south-east  or  south-south-east  It  is  com- 
monly preceded  by  a  fearful  calm.  As  it 
approaches,  the  atmosphere  assumes  a  yel- 
lowish hue,  tinged  with  red;  the  sun  ap- 
pears of  a  deep  red  colour,  and  gradually 
becomes  quite  concealed  before  the  hot  blast 
is  felt  in  its  full  violence.  Tbw  sand  and 
dust  raised  by  the  wind  add  to  the  gloom,  and 
increase  the  painful  effects  of  the  heat  and 
rarity  of  the  air.  Respiration  becomes  uneasy, 
perspiration  seems  to  be  entirely  stopped;  the 
tongue  is  dry,  the  skin  parched,  and  a  prick- 
ling sensation  is  experienced,  as  if  caused 
by  electrio  sparks.  It  is  sometimes  impos- 
sible for  a  person  to  remain  erect,  on  ac- 
count of  the  force  of  the  wind,  and  the  sand 
and  dust  oblige  all  who  are  exposed  to  it  to 
keep  their  eyes  closed.  It  is  most  distress- 
ing when  it  overtakes  travellers  in  the  desert 
A  very  violent  samoorn  seldom  continues 
longer  than  hall  an  hour.  Distressing  as  it 
is,  it  does  not  prove  fatal,  unless  to  persons 
who  are  already  brought  almost  to  the  point 
of  death.  The  camel  suffers  equally  with 
his  master,  and  often  lies  down  with  his  back 
to  the  wind,  closes  his  eyes,  stretohes  out  his 
long  neck  on  the  ground,  and  to  remains 
until  the  storm  has  passed  over. 

The  aobab,  very  common  in  Egypt  and 
the  adjacent  deserts,  is  a  whirlwind  which 
raises  the  sand  or  dust  in  the  form  of  a  pil- 
lar, generally  of  immense  height  Twelve 
have  been  seen  in  one  day.    They  are  sosss* 
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times  ©•rried  with  great  rapidity  across  the 
deserts  and  fields  of  Egypt,  and  over  the 
river,  boats  ou  which  are  upset  by  it  unless 
timely  precautions  are  taken. 

WISE.  When,  in  2  Cor.  xi.  19,  Paul  de- 
clares, '  Gladly  ye  endure  fools,  being  wise 
yourselves,'  he  may  make  reference  to  the 
tolerant  and  even  respectful  feeling  with 
which  persons  of  weak  intellect  are  regarded 
in  the  East — a  feeling  which  has  for  its  foun- 
dation the  idea  that  such  unhappy  beings 
are  objects  of  God's  special  favour,  and 
therefore  are  in  some  sense  sacred. 

WOMEN,  among  the  ancient  Hebrews, 
were  in  a  condition  of  less  seclusion  and 
restraint  than  is  now  customary  in  the  East, 
doubtless  in  virtue  of  the  higher  estimation 
in  which  the  Bible  places  them  (Gen.  iL  20, 
see.).  Yet,  conformably  with  Oriental  cus- 
toms, the  wife  dwelt  in  a  separate  apartment 
(xxiv.  67 ;  xxxi.  83),  taking  her  share,  how- 
ever, unveiled,  in  the  business  of  the  house, 
and  so  visible  to  its  inmates  and  visitors 
(Gen.  xx.  2.  Judges  iv.  17),  while  maidens 
busied  themselves  with  the  cattle  (Genesis 
xxii.  9.  Exod.  iL  16.  1  8am.  ix.  11).  In 
later  periods,  women  of  the  middle  class 
lived  mingled  with  the  men  (2  Sam.  xix.  5; 
xx.  16.  Matt  ix.  20.  John  iv.  7.  Luke  x. 
88).  Tet  females  were  more  confined  to  the 
house  than  among  us,  and  men  of  high  rank 
having  several  wives  kept  them  in  a  harem 
(2  Kings  xxiv.  15.  Esther  ii.  3, 9) ;  not,  how- 
ever, so  as  to  prevent  them  from  appearing  in 
public  (1  Kings  xiv.  4,  **o.  2  Sam.  vi.  20). 
In  general,  females  of  all  classes  were  occu- 
pied with  domestic  duties — weaving,  cook- 
ing, and  making  garments  (1  Samuel  ii.  19. 
2  Samuel  xiii.  8.  Prov.  xxxi.  13,  sfo.),  and 
attending  to  even  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  linen  (13,  18,  24),  also  to  agricultural 
duties  (16). 

It  was  a  part  of  the  pious  offices  rendered 
to  our  sex  by  women  that  they,  in  paying  to 
the  bodies  of  deceased  friends  the  last  atten- 
tions, anointed  or  embalmed  them.  Hector's 
body  was  washed  and  embalmed  by  maidens 
(IL  xxiv.  582).  Tanaquil,  the  spouse  of  Tar- 
quinius,  washed  and  anointed  his  corpse. 
With  complete  propriety,  in  the  evangelists 
we  find  the  same  office  assigned  to  our  Lord's 
female  friends  (Mark  xvi.  1.  Luke  xxiiL  56 ; 
xxiv.  1). 

Maidens  were  employed  not  only  as  door- 
keepers (John  xviii.  17),  but  to  convey  invi- 
tations (Prov.  ix.  8).  Hasselquist  observed 
in  Egypt  a  custom  which  he  considered  very 
old.  At  Rosetta,  he  saw  ten  or  twelve  females 
who  went  about  conveying  invitations  to  a 
banquet  As  they  went,  they  sang  a  joyous 
song. 

In  the  East  now,  serving  her  husband  is 
the  wife's  first  ears  and  duty.  Next  to  this, 
the  most  important  occupation  is  that  of 
spinning,  weaving,  or  needle-work.  *  Sitting 
for  an  hour  employed  with  the  distaff  is 


better  for  women,'  amid  Mohammed,  '  tkei 
a  year's  worship ;  and  for  every  piece  of  do* 
woven  of  the  thread  span  by  than,  they  shtB 
receive  the  reward  of  a  martyr.'  The  am 
above  mentioned  are  pursued  by  the  ssmski 
in  the  harems  of  the  middle  and  higher 
olasses,  who  are  much  given  to  embroiderisf 
handkerchiefs,  head-veils,  fee.,  with  eoloarti 
silks  and  gold.  Many  women,  even  in  tat 
houses  of  the  wealthy,  replenish  their  pri- 
vate purses  by  ornamenting  handkerchkfc 
and  other  things  in  this  manner,  for  the  salt 
of  which  they  employ  a  female  broker.  Tat 
whole  of  iemale  life  in  the  East  at  the  pretest 
day  is,  however,  far  lower,  more  material  ssi 
sensual,  than  it  appears  to  have  been  in  tat 
best  times  of  the  Hebrew  commonwealth;  sad 
even  in  the  degenerate  days  in  which  Christ 
appeared,  the  fact  mat  he  was  attended  ssi 
so  faithfully  served  in  his  pnblic  ministry  Vy 
women  (Matt,  xxvii.  55),  suffices  to  prove  that 
there  existed  among  Jewish  females  men  t 
higher  culture  than  is  now  prevalent  either  ii 
Palestine  or  other  parts  of  the  East. 

In  general,  the  8yrian  girl  of  modern  days 
has  a  high,  intelligent  forehead,  with  arches' 
eyebrows,  large  and  long-shaped,  soft,  dsik 
eyes,  a  fair  complexion,  a  delicately-foroed 
aquiline  nose,  and  a  small,  pretty  mouth 
The  face  is  long,  with  such  a  grave,  thought- 
ful expression,  that  the  little  girl  seems  si 
though  she  carried  an  old  head  on  young 
shoulders.  There  is  no  dimpled  piettinsM 
about  the  young  Syrians,  but  a  sort  of  dig- 
nified beauty  which,  when  matured,  is  very 
striking;  and  the  Syrian  women  retain  their 
youthful  appearance  very  long.  Delicacy 
being  their  personal  characteristic,  theyesa* 
trast  strongly  with  the  Arab  girl. 

The  ancient  Jewess  was  doubtless  beano- 
fuL  This  is  sufficiently  attested  by  the  fea- 
tures of  Hebrew  females  in  these  days,  after 
the  race  has  suffered  under  all  kinds  of  de- 
grading influences.  Like  the  religiousness 
of  the  men,  the  beauty  of  the  women  is  in- 
destructible. A  noble  race  was  *****  whisk 
descended  from  Abraham !  High  dasuaiei 
have  they  fulfilled  in  giving  birth  to  the  re- 
ligions of  the  most  civilised  nations ;  sad  s 
high  reward,  we  trust,  yet  awaits  their  indo- 
mitable sons  and  lovely  daughters. 

Of  the  women  of  Hebron,  Robinson  mas 
writes  (ii.  44) :  'We  saw  here  none  of  the 
Jewish  women,  except  in  passing  the  opes 
doors  of  different  rooms  where  they  were  sit- 
ting ;  they  greeted  us  kindly.  Those  whoa 
we  had  met  yesterday  at  the  harem,  sad  in- 
deed all  we  had  seen  in  Palestine,  wen 
habited  in  white — a  long  piece  of  white  stuft 
like  a  veil  or  shawl,  thrown  over  the  head, 
drawn  together  under  the  chin,  and  K^»g"HT 
down  to  the  feet  Many  of  the  Arab  womsi 
dress  in  the  same  manner  when  they  go  out; 
but  they  wear  a  face-veil  to  conceal  their 
features,  which  the  Jewish  females  do  not 
The  appearance  of  the  Utter  was  neat  sad 
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prepossessing.  Indeed,  so  far  as  concerns 
their  general  condition  of  thrift,  cleanliness, 
and  welfare,  the  Jews  of  Hebron  seem  to  be 
far  better  off  than  their  brethren  in  Jerusa- 
lem or  elsewhere  in  the  Holy  Land.' 

Miss  Martiueau  ('  Eastern  Life/  iii.  62) 
thus  speaks  of  the  women  of  Hebron :  'The 
idlers  who  hung  about  us  were  a  very  hand- 
some set  of  people,  and  in  the  town  we  were 
yet  more  struck  with  the  beauty  of  those  we 
passed.  There  was  something  cheerful  in 
meeting  the  women  with  faces  uncovered, 
after  the  dark,  dismal  veiling  we  had  been  ac- 
customed to  so  long  (in  Egypt).  Among  all 
the  Jews  we  saw,  I  observed  only  one  who 
had  what  we  call  the  Jewish  cast  of  counte- 
nance. Here,  and  at  Jerusalem  and  else- 
where, we  saw  many  Jews  with  fair  com- 
plexions, blue  eyes,  and  light  hair.  8uch 
eyes  I  never  saw,  as  both  the  blue  and  the 
brown;  soft,  large,  noble  eyes,  such  as  bring 
tears  into  one's  own,  one  knows  not  why. 
The  form  of  the  face  was  usually  fine,  and 
the  complexions  clear,  brown,  or  fair;  the 
hair  beautiful.  The  drawback  was  the  fre- 
quency of  scrofulous  disease  among  them, 
which  I  observed  particularly  at  Jerusalem.' 

Among  the  walls  of  separation  which  Paul 
asserts  the  gospel  threw  down,  was  that  which 
distinguished  the  sexes  in  their  spiritual  re- 
lations ;  for  he  declares  (Galat  iii.  28)  not 
only  there  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  bond 
nor  free,  but  '  neither  male  nor  female ;  ye 
are  all  one  in  Christ  Jesus.'  Among  the 
Pagans,  women  were  not  allowed  to  take  part 
in  public  religious  ceremonies.  Among  the 
Jews,  on  many  both  civil  and  religious  occa- 
sions men  only  were  actors.  Women  did  not 
inherit  property  on  equal  terms  with  men. 
Neither  in  civil  offices  nor  in  the  priesthood 
could  a  female  have  a  part  Thrice  a  year 
were  all  males  to  appear  in  the  temple ;  tra- 
dition excluded  women  and  slaves.  The 
Hebrew  men  prided  themselves  on  the  fact 
that  they  were  Israelites,  not  Pagans ;  free 
men,  not  slaves ;  males,  not  females.  This 
mere  distinction  of  sex  Christianity  disal- 
lows (Matt  xix.  4,  seq.)t  and  thus  shows  how 
wide  and  elevated  is  its  spirit,  and  acquires 
another  claim  to  be  accounted  the  most  lofty 
and  the  universal  expression  of  spiritual 
religion. 

The  'woman  clothed  with  the  sun,'  in 
Rev.  xii.  1,  is  a  symbolical  representation 
of  a  kind  that  was  common  when  the  words 
were  penned.  On  a  Roman  coin  of  the  age 
of  Adrian,  Salus,  or  '  the  Common  Good,'  is 
seen  as  a  woman  sitting  on  a  globe,  in  order 
to  set  forth  the  welfare  and  security  of  the 
world  under  that  emperor.  The  deification 
of  Roman  emperors  was  represented  on  coins 
by  the  moon  and  stars  surrounding  their 
bust.    See  Hjavkk. 

WORD  (T.  oomp.  L.  verbum)  is  the  ren- 
dering (John  L  1)  of  the  Greek  logos,  which, 


from  Ugein,  « to  pick  up/  « collect,'  put  or 
compare  together,  denotes  'the  reasoning 
faculty,'  first  in  itself  (comp.  Matt  xviii. 
23 ;  xxv.  19.  Luke  xvi.  2),  then  in  its  results, 
and  so  '  an  account,' '  ieason/  or  '  explana- 
tion '  (Matt  xii.  86.  Aots  xix.  40.  I  Pet  iv. 
5.  Heb.  xiii.  7 ;  also  iv.  13,  'with  whom  we 
have  to  do,'  i.  e.  '  to  whom  we  must  render 
an  account') ;  and  secondly,  in  its  more  ob- 
vious form, '  an  articulate  sound '  (Matthew 
viii.  8.  Acts  xv.  24) ;  also,  as  conveyed  in 
words, '  doctrine'  (Mark  iv.  14.  Acts  vi.  7). 
Without  noticing  some  shades  of  meaning 
found  in  the  New  Testament,  we  learn  from 
what  has  been  said  that  'word,'  in  the  Greek 
logos,  denotes  two  things — thought  and 
speech,  ratio  and  oratio,  reason  and  lan- 
guage. Logot  signifies  also  'the  thinking 
faculty ;'  but  of  this  its  etymological  import, 
only  traces  can  be  found  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, though  John,  in  i.  1,  shows  that  he 
was  familiar  with  the  conception.  In  gene- 
ral, logos  may  be  said  to  mean  intelligence 
((ego,  isgein),  and  its  natural  expression, 
speech,  thought,  and  words ;  for  words  are 
only  uttered  thoughts.  Considered  in  refer- 
ence to  its  source,  logos  is  '  mind ;'  in  refer- 
ence to  its  results,  '  language.'  The  first  is 
the  internal  capacity,  the  second  the  outward 
manifestation.  From  this  double  meaning 
of  the  word  logos,  which  corresponds  with  a 
twofold  reality  found  in  all  intelligent  beings, 
was  deduced  the  doctrine  which  John  sets 
forth  in  the  proem  to  his  Gospel.  That 
doctrine,  how  dissimilar  soever  in  appear- 
ance from  modes  of  thought  presented  in 
the  synoptical  writers,  and,  as  may  therefore 
be  presumed,  current  in  the  section  of  the 
primitive  church  which  those  writers  taught 
and  still  represent,  John  in  no  way  explains, 
confining  himself  to  the  application  of  it  to 
the  Gospel.  As,  then,  he  employs  the  term 
logos  without  giving  its  import,  we  may  be 
sure  that  he  knew  his  readers  were  acquainted 
with  its  signification.  That  signification,  in 
consequence,  must  have  been  current  in  his 
day.  If  so,  it  is  to  history  we  must  appeal 
for  a  knowledge  thereof.  Hence  those  inter- 
pretations must  be  erroneous  that  have  not 
an  historical  basis.  If  our  object  is  not  to 
support  preconceived  ideas,  but  to  ascertain 
what  John  meant,  we  have  only  two  sources 
of  information  open  to  us — I.  the  etymolo- 
gical meaning  of  the  word,  of  which  we  have 
briefly  spoken  ;  and  II.  its  historical  im- 
port, on  which  we  now  say  a  few  words.  In 
regard  to  the  historical  import  of  logos,  in 
our  restricted  space  we  omit  the  doctrines 
of  the  pure  Greek  schools  of  philosophy, 
and  oonfine  our  remarks  to  Hebrew  sources, 
whence,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  John  mainly 
drew  the  elements  of  his  conception.  The 
root  of  that  conception  is  to  be  found  in 
Gen.  i.,  where  God  appears  ss  speaking  the 
world  into  existence.    This  sublime  anthro- 
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pomorphitie  representation  furnished  a  suit- 
able  element  for  poetry,  and  therefore  Pt. 
xxxiii.  6  gives  a  poetic  comment : 
By  the  word  ef  Jefeovsh  w«re  the  heavens  made,  " 
And  aU  the  boat  of  th«n  by  tbe  bfMth  of  his  uoath. 

The  uiae  proeeee  is  exhibited  in  Prov. 
viii.  93,  tff.,  where  Witdom  ie  eet  forth  At  A 
person  that  was  with  God  as  his  divine  as* 
aooiateand  instrument  in  the  creation.  This 
poetio  personification  was  solidified  into  a 
separate  and  substantial  existenoe  in  the  cold 
hands  of  Jewish  philosophy.  In  the  trans- 
mutation, influences  co-operated  which  came 
into  the  mind  of  the  Hebrews  during  the  cap- 
tivity in  Babylon.  Hence  in  books  written 
•iter  that  event  we  find  the  Log*,  or  Word 
of  Jehovah,  so  strongly  personified  as  finally 
to  appear  as  a  person.  In  fioclesiasticus 
the  following  language  is  found:  *  The  Word 
of  God  Most  High  is  the  fountain  of  Wis- 
dom' (i.  ft).  'God  created  Wisdom,  and 
poured  her  out  upon  all  his  works ;  she  is 
with  all  flesh,  according  to  his  gift  *  (9,  10). 

*  I  (Wisdom)  came  out  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Most  High,  and  covered  the  earth  as  a  cloud' 
(xxiv.  3).  'I,  therefore,  being  eternal,  am 
given  to  all  my  children'  (18).  A  long  pas- 
sage (vL  22 — ix.)  in  the  Book  of  Wisdom 
(written,  probably,  about  a  century  A.C.) 
should  be  studied ;  these  words  axe  specially 
noticeable :  *  Wisdom  is  conversant  with  God ;' 

•  Give  me  Wisdom,  that  sitteth  by  thy  throne  f 
4  Wisdom  was  with  thee ;' '  O  send  her  out  of 
thy  holy  heavens  and  from  the  throne  of  thy 
glory,  that,  being  present,  she  may  lead  me  f 
4  8end  thy  Holy  8pirit  from  above.'  In  chap. 
x.,  Wisdom  is  said  to  perform  a  number  of 
events  which  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  are 
Ascribed  to  God.  She  preserved  Adam,  and 
the  earth  after  the  flood,  delivered  the  Israel- 
ites out  of  Egypt,  and  destroyed  their  ene- 
mies in  the  Bed  sea  (comp.  cvii.  20.  1  Chron. 
xxi.  1ft,  16).  In  Wisdom  xviii.  1ft,  16,  the 
word  of  God  is  strikingly  personified :  '  Thy 
Almighty  Word  leaped  down  from  heaven, 
out  of  thy  royal  throne,  as  a  fierce  man  of 
war  into  the  midst  of  the  land  of  destruc- 
tion ;  and  brought  thine  unfeigned  com- 
mandment as  a  sharp  sword,  and,  standing 
up,  filled  all  heaven  with  death;  and  it 
touched  the  heaven,  but  stood  upon  the 
earth.'  From  the  materials  thus  supplied, 
Jewish  philosophy  readily  formed  a  per- 
son which  they  described  as  '  the  Word  of 
God,'  identifying  it  with  Jehovah  and  with 
the  Shekinah,  or  the  Divine  Presence  in  the 
sanctuary ;  and  both  the  Word  and  the  She- 
kinah they  identified  with  the  Messiah  (De 
Wette,  Einleit.  in  dot  A.  T.  |  57,  see.  Ber- 
thold.  ChrutoL  120).  But  as  the  Age  in 
which  these  representations  originated  on 
the  part  of  the  Targumista  may  be  disputed, 
we  refer  to  the  doctrine  of  Philo,  the  Alex- 
andrine Jew,  in  whom  were  united  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  East  and  that  of  the  West ; 


by  means  of  which  be  pat  forth  Us  silage- 
rieal  And  mystical  view*  of  the  facts,  require, 
ments,  and  doctrines  set  forth  in  the  Htbrev 
Scriptures.  Philo,  who  flourished  in  the  ftm 
half  of  the  first  eexttnry  of  our  era,  may  bi 
considered  as  a  contemporary  of  the  asosdt 
John.  Philo  taught  inns  God  earns  into  cos- 
tact  with  the  meteriAl  world,  tad  revealed  six* 
■elf  by  means  of  his  Fsvers,  all  of  which  w» 
centred  in  his  Legos  as  their  source.  Test 
Logos  existed  either  in  God  himself;  asks 
own  essence,  or  without  God  *>s»»— if,  ia  ka 
manifestations.  The  Logos),  as  God  in  as* 
Hon,  crested  the  world.  Another  view  Basket 
God  to  have  erected  the)  world  *by  ham,' 
The  Logos  is  not  like  God,  eternal,  bat  be- 
gotten; therefore  is  he  •  the  oldest  Sea  ef 
God,  his  first-begotten/  'God's  issegs,'  *dst 
Creator  of  the  world,'  '  the  revealed  name  ef 
God,'  *  the  Mediator  between  God  sad  dat 
world,' '  the  Second  God,'  •  die  High-Prisct,' 
'Expiator,'  'RepresentatiTe  between  God  ani 
men,'— whose  historical  existenoe  sad  ts» 
pearance  are  visible  in  the  annals  of  the 
Jewish  people ;  so  that  all  the  divine  form 
and  manifestations  found  there  are  reftraUt 
to  Tk$  Word.  Philo  thus  wears  the  appear- 
ance of  having  made  the  Logos  into  a  pa> 
son,  especially  as  he  spoke  of  the  Logos  at 
a  second  God.  Wishing  to  save  his  mono- 
theism, he  adds  that  the  Word  is  God  *in  a 
figurative  sense.*  Clearly,  however,  does  he 
furnish  materials  for  a  marked  disfinfww 
between  God  and  his  Word.  That  disnas- 
tion  Appears  in  the  proem  to  John's  Gospel, 
in  which  the  Word  or  Logos  is  representee' 
as  being  with  God,  aa  being  God,  and  as 
having  been  made  flesh  in  Jeans  Canst 
(John  i.  14;  comp.  1  John  i.  1). 

In  the  passsge,  *  shoot  with  bitter  (poi- 
soned) words,'  Ps.  lxiv.  8,  reference  is  sap- 
posed  to  be  made  to  the  ancient  praenes  ef 
sending  letters  by  shooting  them  when  fixei 
on  arrows.  In  this  way,  at  the  siege  of  Fe- 
tid**, ArtabAsns  and  Timoxenae  sent  earn 
other  letters.  According  to  Jewish  trsdines, 
Bhebna  and  Josh  in  the  same  manner  sent 
letters  to  Sennacherib,  informing  him  that 
all  Israel,  save  Hexekiah,  was  inclined  to 
make  peace  with  him  (3  Kings  xviii.  II, 
87;xix.2.   Is.  xxxvi.  3). 

WORKMAN  (T.),  in  Acts  xix.  35;  ooasp. 
3  Tim.  ii.  15,  stands  for  the  Greek  ergets, 
which  is  rendered  also  *  Isbonrer*  (Matt.  xx. 
1),  and  is  used  figuratively  of  persons  en- 
gaged in  promoting  the  gospel  (ix,  87, 86). 

These  artisans,  or  workmen,  are  msntinntT' 
in  the  Scriptures :  the  founder  (Judges  xviL 
4.  Is.  xL  19.  Jeram.  x.  14)  ;  the  goldsmith 
and  silversmith  (Is.  xl.  10);  maker  of  me 
holy  oil,  or  perfumer  (Exod.  zxx.  35) ;  the 
engraver,  or  smith;  the  Artist,  or  'akilml 
workman ;'  the  embroiderer ;  the  weaver 
(xxxv.  85.  Dent  xxvii.  15.  1  Samuel  xiiL 
19) ;  the  blacksmith,  or  worker  in  iron  (It. 
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xliv.  12,  3  Kingi  xxiv.  14);  the  brazier 
(1  Kings  vii.  14;  oomp.  2  Tim.  iv.  14) ;  the 
carpenter,  or  worker  in  wood  (2  Samuel  r. 
11.  Is.  xliv.  13.  Matt  xiii.  00.  Mark  vi. 
8) ;  the  stonemason  (2  Kings  xii.  13) ;  the 
plasterer,  probably  as  separate  from  the  for* 
mer  (Exek.  xiii.  11) ;  the  potter  (Is.  xxix. 
16.  Matt,  xxvii.  7,  10) ;  the  armourer  (Jer. 
nix.  3) ;  the  fuller  (2  Kings  xviii.  17.  Mark 
is.  3) ;  the  weaver  (Exod.  xxviii.  32 ;  eomp. 
1  Chiron,  iv.  21) ;  in  large  cities,  the  baker 
(Hoe.  vii.  4.  Jer.  xxxvii.  21.  Joseph.  Antiq. 
zt.  9, 2) ;  at  a  later  period,  the  barber  (Ezek. 
v.  1).  In  the  New  Testament  are  found  the 
tanner  (Acts  ix.  43),  the  tent-maker  (xriii. 
9).  In  Josephus  we  have  the  cheese-maker 
(J.  W.  v.  4,  1),  hairdresser,  who  serve  men 
eminent  for  station  (Antiq.  xvL  11,  0.  J.  W. 
L  7,  0);  and  in  the  Talmud,  among  others, 
the  tailor,  the  shoemaker,  the  glazier,  the 
dyer.  Though  hand -labour  was  generally 
not  held  in  direspeet  by  the  Israelites,  and 
©very  father  was  required  to  give  his  son  a 
trade,  those  intended  for  literature  not  ex- 
cepted, there  were  employments  which  dis- 
qualified persons  for  the  office  of  high-priest, 
such  as  weavers,  hairdressers,  fullers,  per- 
fumers, blood-letters,  tanners,  and  keepers 
of  baths.  These  employments,  especially 
tanners  and  hairdressers,  were  accounted 
mean. 

The  work-places  and  shops  in  large  cities 
seem  to  have  been  confined  to  particular 
spots  (Jer.  xxxvii.  21).  In  the  Talmud  we 
find  the  shambles,  in  Josephus  the  cheese- 
▼ale  (J.  W.  ▼.  4, 1) ;  also  the  smithy,  or  resi- 
dence of  the  smiths;  also  of  the  woollen- 
drapers  and  clothiers  (v.  8,  1).  The  He- 
brews obtained  or  improved  their  acquaint- 
ance with  the  mechanical  arts  in  Egypt.  In 
the  wilderness,  they  in  consequence  possessed 
workmen  of  high  skill.  But  the  wars  requi- 
site for  gaining  possession  of  Canaan,  and 
the  subjugations  that  ensued,  diminished 
the  general  culture  of  the  nation,  and  made 
handicraftsmen  rare;  and  when  David  and 
Solomon  had  need  of  workmen  of  high  skill, 
they  procured  them  from  Tyre  (1  Kings  v. 
6.  I  Chron.  xiv.  1.  2  Chron.  ii.  7).  See 
Abtificxr,  Carpkktsr. 

WORLD.  That  the  world  was  to  be  de- 
stroyed by  fire  (2  Peter  iii.  7 ;  comp.  ii.  0), 
was  a  widely-spread  opinion  in  ancient  times. 
Josephus  (Antiq.  i.2,  8)  refers  to  an  ancient 
tradition,  that  the  children  of  Seth  had  be- 
fore the  flood  learnt  from  Adam  that  the 
earth  was  to  perish,  first  in  water,  and  then 
in  fire;  on  which  account  they  inscribed 
their  astronomical  observations,  which  they 
wished  to  transmit  to  posterity,  on  two  co- 
lumns—one  of  stone,  to  withstand  the  water, 
the  other  of  brick,  to  withstand  the  fire.  One 
of  the  oldeat  Grecian  sages  taught  that  when 
the  world  had  been  destroyed  by  fire,  a  new 
world  would  arise  thereout  Of  the  same 
opinion  were  the  Stoics. 
Vol.  II. 


WOBMS,  by,  Herod  Agrippa,  while  beholdr 
ing  the  games  at  Cawarea,  was  eaten,  so  as 
to  occasion  his  death.  Some  have  thought 
the  king  died  of  the  frightful  disease  which 
Pliny  (xxvi.  86)  calls  pkthiriatis,  or  'lice-dia- 
temper,'in  which  a  multitude  of  gnawing  ver- 
min are  bred  in  the  body  while  yet  alive,  but 
which  soon  perishes.  These  vermin  swarm  in 
ulcers  which  break  out  all  over  the  body,  and 
which  no  skill  can  heal.  Sylla  died  of  this 
hideous  and  painful  disorder,  whioh  com- 
monly arises  from  unbridled  licentiousness. 
Comp.  Joseph.  Antiq.  xix.  8,  9.  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  having  been  suddenly  seized  with 
excruciating  pains  in  the  bowels,  worms  pro- 
ceeded from  his  body  and  devoured  him 
alive  (2  Mace.  ix.  5).  We  may  also  mention 
what  Josephus  (Antiq.  xvii  6,  0.  J.  W.  i 
88, 6)  saya  of  Herod  the  Great,  namely,  that 
worms  were  formed  in  his  privy  parts.  The 
emperor  Maximinius  is  also  said  to  have 
been  eaten  up  by  worms  formed  within  his 
body.  In  the  explanation  of  these  state- 
ments, reference  has  been  had  to  the  proba- 
ble fact  that  worms  already  existing  in  the 
intestines,  becoming  numerous,  may  eat  their 
way  through  the  skin  and  destroy  the  body. 
The  more  trustworthy  facts  are  to  be  found 
in  connection  with  those  worms,  or  rather  mag- 
gots, that  are  sometimes  produced  in  boils, 
abscesses,  and  ulcers.  It  is  also  said  that  in 
very  corrupt  blood  small  animals  are  formed 
which  come  forth  at  all  the  openings  of  the 
body,  the  nose,  the  eyes,  &c,  occasioning 
death.  These  remarks  are  made  for  the  sake 
of  illustration,  not  to  assign  the  cause  of 
Herod  Agripps/s  death,  which  is  referred  to 
the  hand  of  a  divine  instrument:  '  The  an- 
gel of  the  Lord  smote  him  because  he  gave 
not  God  the  glory'  (23). 

WORSHIP  (T.  as  a  noun,  the  quality  of 
worth  or  being  worthy,  heuee  'excellence,' 
'  honour,'  'dignity;'  and  as  a  verb, '  to  recog- 
nise high  qualities ')  is,  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, the  rendering  of  I.  Etcstoeo,  'I  am 
pious  towards '  (Acts  xvii.  28 ;  eomp. '  show 
piety'  in  1  Tim.  v.  4).  II.  Thtrapeuo  (Acts 
xvii.  20),  which  is  generally  rendered,  'to 
heal'  (Matt  iv.  23),  meaning,  to  attend  to, 
take  care  ott  and  so  show  attention  to  or 
wait  on.  III.  Latrtuo  (Actsxxiv.  14),  which 
properly  signifies  'to  serve*  (Matthew  iv.  10. 
Luke  iv.  8).  IV.  Proskuneo  (Matt  ii.  2,  8, 
11 ;  iv.  9),  primarily  denoting  obeisance  or 
prostration  before  a  superior,  the  kind  of 
homage  intended  being  determined  by  the 
relations  of  the  two  parties  (Matt.  ix.  18 ; 
xx.  20 ;  xxviii.  17.  Luke  iv.  7,  8.  John  iv. 
20.  Acts  vii.  43 ;  viii.  27 ;  x.  2ft ;  xxiv.  11. 
Apoe.  xix.  10) ;  and  V.  Sebaomai  (Matthew 
xv.  9.  Mark  vii.  7),  •  I  ofTer  devotion  to/ 
eomp.  '  religious '  in  Acts  xiii  43,  and  '  de- 
vout' in  Acts  xiii.  00. 

Religious  worship  in  ancient  times  was 
not  so  rigidly  restricted  to  the  Creator  as  it 
is  now.    Polytheism  relaxed  men's  notion** 
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and  made  their  practice  inconsiderate,  if  not 
loose.  Hence  worship  was  given  to  men, 
and  in  no  few  cases  to  men  of  vile  charac- 
ters ;  and  it  became  a  customary  tribute  of 
flattery  among  the  degenerate  Romans  to 
assign  to  their  distinguished  men,  and  even 
to  wicked  emperors,  when  deceased,  a  place 
among  the  gods  of  the  universe. 


This  caused  the  term  god  to  become  one 
of  a  large  class.  Meaning  at  first  little,  if 
any  thing,  more  than  our  '  divine,'  it  was, 
with  the  progress  of  social  corruption,  low- 
ered by  its  application  to  beings  unworthy 
the  name  even  of  men.  Thus  many  of  the 
successors  of  Alexander  have  the  title  '  god ' 
on  their  coins.  Alexander  himself  is  de- 
scribed by  Lucan  as  *  Alexander,  the  highest 
of  the  gods  whom  Memphis  adores.' 

Darius,  the  father  of  Xerxes,  was,  even 


while  alive,  honoured  by  the  Egyptians  wits 
the  epithet '  god.'  Even  Antony's  Cleoptm 
was  designated  '  the  saviour  goddess.'  In- 
stances, indeed,  are  numerous.  The  socket 
coin  represented  above  bears  the  inscription 
(money)  'of  the  brother  divinities:'  fe 
faces  on  the  left  are  those  of  Ptolemy  sad 
Berenice ;  those  on  the  right,  of  Ptolemy  Pht> 
ladelphus  and  Arsinoe,  children  of  the  for- 
mer. Between  these  children  there  was  a 
incestuous  intercourse,  which  is  commemo- 
rated in  the  inscription  above  given,  and  is 
another  coin  mentioned  by  Spanheim  {Ik 
U*u  Numm.  404 ;  Axnstelodami,  1771). 
Comp.  John  x.  34,  teq.  Romans  xiii  1.  Pa. 
lxxxii.  6. 

The  worshipping  of  angels  which  Ptsl 
condemns  in  Colossiana  ii.  18,  may  refer  to 
practices  of  the  Essen es,  who  (Joseph.  J.  W. 
ii.  8,  7)  paid  special  reverence  to  certsis 
mythological  abstractions  so  called.  Otner 
human  *  ordinances,'  subjection  to  which  the 
apostle  disapproves  (20,  see.),  appear  to  refer 
to  ascetic  observances  of  the  same  sect  Pro- 
bably there  was  at  Colosse  a  fraternity  of 
Essenes,  converts  from  which  had  introduced 
into  the  church  of  Christ  '< 
and  doctrines  of  men.' 


Y. 


TEAR,  the  fiftieth,  was  a  remarkable  year. 
Hence  the  words  addressed  to  Christ, '  Thou 
art  not  yet  fifty  years  old ;  and  bast  thou  seen 
Abraham?'  (John  viii.  57).  At  the  age  of 
fifty,  the  Jews  held  a  man  to  be  fit  to  offer 
good  advice ;  hence  the  Levites  at  fifty  were 
set  free  from  their  service,  because  then  it 
was  more  suitable  for  them  to  give  counsel 
than  to  bear  burdens.  A  person  must  have 
reached  his  fiftieth  year  before  he  could  be 
chosen  as  an  interpreter  or  expounder  in  a 
community.  If  any  one  died  before  fifty,  his 
death  was  considered  premature,  or  even  as 
a  divine  punishment.  See  Month,  Time, 
Seasons,  Jubilee. 

YOUNG,  THE,  afford,  in  the  spirit  mani- 
fested towards  them,  aud  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  treated,  one  of  the  best  and 
most  certain  indications  of  the  real  character 
of  a  polity  or  an  individual;  since  being 
weak,  they  are  unable  to  take  guarantees  of 
security,  and,  being  interesting  and  lovely, 
they  excite  in  all  gentle  hearts  feelings  which 
involve  regard,  forbearance,  and  ready  aid. 
This  test  affords  decided  and  satisfactory 
results  in  its  application  to  Revealed  Religion. 
The  Mosaic  polity,  in  consecrating  the  domes- 
tic relations,  took  special  and  fitting  care  of 
youth,  as  well  as  in  the  observances  by  which 
the  leading  facts  of  the  national  history 
and  the  fundamental  truths  of  religion  were, 


through  the  eye  as  well  as  the  tongue,  t 
mitted  to  sons'  sons  in  distant  generations. 
The  concern  which  the  great  Hebrew  le- 
gislator evinced  towards  the  young  of  ani- 
mals (Deut.  xxii.  6)  is  in  beautiful  harmony 
with  the  benevolent  tendencies  of  his  reli- 
gion, which  in  its  later  developments  tsogat 
that  a  Father's  hand  gave  food  to  the  younf 
ravens  when  they  cried  (Pa.  cxlvii.  9),  sad 
in  the  Book  of  Proverbs  and  other  parts,  gsve 
utterance  to  the  weightiest  moral  lessons,  ex- 
pressed in  terms  as  concise  and  striking  ss 
they  are  loving  in  their  tone  and  urgent  in 
their  maouer.  The  full  manifestation  of 
this  truly  parental  aolicitude  is  not  met  with 
until  we  behold  the  Light  of  the  World,  the 
image  of  the  invisible  God,  embracing  and 
blessing  little  ohildren,  and  even  declaring 
that  of  sueh  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven  (Matt. 
xix.  13,  sew.,  20,  see.)— a  spectacle  which,  for 
united  tenderness  and  sublimity,  is  une- 
qualled in  the  annals  of  mankind.  8nrh 
love  on  the  part  of  the  great  Head  of  me 
Church  may  well  have  made  Paul  and  other 
servants  of  Christ  wise  in  heart,  rich  in  feel- 
ing, and  eloquent  in  language,  when  they 
turn  their  attention  towards  the  young  of 
the  Christian  fold  (Ephes.  vi.  1.  1  Tim.  iv 
12 ;  v.  1.  2  Tim.  i.  4,  we.;  ii.  3Q)%  i*  fe 
young  they  saw  the  most  promising  subjects 
of  divine  grace,  and  the  future  pillars  of  the 
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church.  Hence  arose  those  catechetical  in- 
structions which  were  designed  to  commu- 
nicate to  the  young  and  the  untaught  the 
facts  and  truths  which  form  the  basis  of 
Christianity  (Luke  i.  1,  teq.),  which  in  one 
form  or  other  have,  with  more  or  less  purity, 
seal  and  efficiency,  been  constantly  given  in 
the  Christian  community  down  to  the  pre- 


sent day,  and  which,  in  conjunction  with  the 
rites  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  serve 
to  keep  up  an  ever-living  tradition,  and  so  to 
transmit  the  substratum  of  the  gospel  from 
age  to  age,  till  time  shall  be  no  more,  and 
the  distinctions  of  age  shall  have  passed  into 
the  perpetual  youth  of  a  purely  spiritual  and 
endless  life. 


z. 


ZACCHEUS  (H.  just), '  chief  among  the 
publicans,'  appears  to  have  been  what  the 
Latins  called  promagister,  who  had  oversight 
of  those  who  were  engaged  in  actually  col- 
lecting the  taxes.  This  prom  agister  was  the 
provincial  representative  of  the  tnagi$ter  so- 
eietatis  publicanorum,  or  head  of  the  asso- 
ciated farmers  of  the  revenue,  men  of  eques- 
trian rank,  who  resided  in  the  capital.  Zao- 
cheus,  therefore,  was  in  a  condition  likely  to 
make  him  '  rich.'  The  specific  mention  that 
he  was  so  seems  to  show  that  his  wealth  was 
considerable  (Luke  six.  2). 

ZACHARIAH  (H.  memory  of  Jehovah; 
A.  M.  4782,  A.  C.  766,  V.  773),  fourteenth 
monarch  of  Israel,  son  of  Jeroboam  the  Se- 
cond, and  of  a  similarly  irreligious  charac- 
ter, ascended  the  throne  in  the  thirty- eighth 
year  of  the  reign  of  Uzziah,  after  an  interreg- 
num of  twelve  years,  during  which  the  great- 
est confusion  prevailed  in  the  land.  Having 
held  the  sceptre  for  six  months,  he  was  as- 
sassinated by  Shallum.  With  Zacbariah  the 
royal  family  of  Jehu  became  extinct  (2  Kings 
xiv.  29;  xv.  8— 12). 

Zaehariah,  the  son  of  Barachias,  is  men- 
tioned by  our  Lord  (Matthew  xxiii.  89. 
Luke  xi.  51)  as  having  been  slain  by  his 
guilty  countrymen  between  the  temple  and 
the  altar  —  the  altar,  that  is,  of  burnt- 
offerings — which  stood  in  the  court  of  the 
priests.  The  crime  was  the  more  heinous 
as  having  been  committed  in  a  sacred  spot, 
where  refuge  and  impunity  were  ordinarily 
conceded  to  all  but  the  most  wicked  men 
(Exodus  xxi.  14.  1  Kings  ii.  28 ;  xi.  15). 
Who  this  Zachariah  was  it  is  not  easy  to 
ascertain.  lit  Luke  he  forms  one  of  a  class 
termed  prophets.  But  Luke's  '  prophet' 
(50)  can  mean  no  more  than  Matthew's 
'righteous  blood'  (35),  since  the  class  be- 
gins and  is  represented  by  Abel.  The  per- 
son intended  has  been  found  in  the  Zecha- 
riah  who,  under  Joash,  was  stoned  to  death, 
'  at  the  commandment  of  the  king,  in  the  court 
of  the  house  of  the  Lord,  for  having  reproved 
the  Jews  for  their  idolatry  (2  Chron.xxiv.  18, 
teq.).  This  Zechariah,  however,  is  desig- 
nated the  son  of  Jehoiada.  An  old  scho- 
liast explains  the  variation  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  not  unusual  for  the  Jews  to  have 
two  names — as  in  the  well-known  cases  of 
Paul  and  Peter.    As  the  latter  is  called  both 


Simon  and  Peter,  also  Simon  Peter,  so  the 
priest  Zecharias  (or  Zechariah)  may  have 
been  termed  son  of  Barachias  as  well  as  son 
of  Jehoiada.  Or  Jehoiada's  father  may  have 
had  the  name  of  Achias ;  in  which  case  his 
grandson  might  be  designated  Bar-Achias, 
or  son  of  Achias,  as  well  as  son  of  Jehoiada. 
Winer  is  of  opinion  that  this,  the  son  of  the 
high-priest  Jehoiada,  is  the  person  intended 
by  our  Lord,  the  rather  because  as  Abel  is 
the  first,  so  is  this  Zacharias  the  last  of  the 
righteous  men  recorded  in  the  Canonical 
books  as  having  been  put  to  death  by  the 
unrighteous.  Probably  the  descriptive  words, 
'  son  of  Barachias,'  which  are  not  found  in 
Luke,  came  at  a  later  period  into  Matthew's 
text,  from  an  idea  that  the  prophet  Zechariah 
was  intended  (Zech.  i.  1). 

Zechariah,  son  of  Berechiah,  and  grand- 
son of  Iddo,  the  prophet,  a  priestly  family, 
one  of  those  that  returned  home  under 
Zerubbabel,  began  his  prophetic  ministry 
in  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  Darius 
Hystaspis,  that  is,  about  eighteen  years  after 
his  emancipation  under  Cyrus  (Zech.  i.  J, 
7).  The  writings  of  Zechariah  wear,  both 
in  their  form  and  diction,  clear  traces  of 
his  Chaldaio  education,  and  bear  a  nearer 
resemblance  to  the  later  (particularly  Eze- 
kiel)  than  the  earlier  prophets.  Historical 
allusions  found  in  them  correspond  as  to 
time  with  their  self- assigned  date.  Portions 
of  them  were  unquestionably  written  in  the 
interval  between  the  commencement  and  the 
termination  of  the  return  home  from  the 
Babylonish  captivity.  His  authorship  has 
been  limited  to  the  first  eight  chapters, 
which,  it  must  be  confessed,  vary  in  concep- 
tion and  manner  from  the  six  which  ensue. 
In  the  latter  the  political  horizon  is  changed, 
but  may  be  referred  to  a  later  period  of  Ze- 
chariah's  life,  as  well  as  to  an  earlier  writer. 
It  must  not  be  omitted,  however,  that  Mat- 
thew (xxvii.  9)  ascribes  the  passage  found 
in  Zech.  xi.  12,  teq.  to  the  prophet  Jeremiah. 
On  this  point  Henderson  (*  Minor  Prophets,' 
p.  424)  remarks,  that  we  are  restricted  to 
one  or  other  of  these  conclusions : — I.  that 
Jeremiah  was  put  for  Zechariah  by  error  of 
memory ;  II.  that  this  part  of  the  book  was 
really  written  by  Jeremiah ;  III.  that  the  ci- 
tation in  Matthew  is  made  from  an  tupMrcv 
phjal  book  bt%xVn%  *«rasftt&%  wsba\  <st>V*  > 
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tbat  there  is  a  corruption  of  the  name  in  the 
Greek  text  of  Matthew.  To  thii  last  view 
the  learned  writer  inclines.  With  those  who 
find  the  inspiration  and  truth  of  the  Scrip- 
tures not  in  their  words  and  individual  state- 
ments, but  their  general  aims,  spirit,  and  uni- 
versal teachings,  difficulties  or  discrepancies 
such  as  this  occasion  no  surprise.  Indeed, 
their  fewness  of  itself  suffices  to  illustrate  the 
trustworthiness  and  vindicate  the  credibility 
of  the  sacred  writings.  Not  improbably,  the 
marked  way  in  which  Zechariah  in  his  latter 
chapters  refers  to  times  and  events  which 
find  their  counterpart  only  in  Christ  and 
Christianity,  may  not  have  been  uninfluential 
in  occasioning  the  attempts  made  with  a  view 
to  disconnect  them  from  the  name  of  Zecha- 
riah— a  prophet  of  whom,  if  we  know  little, 
the  little  we  do  know  is  clear  and  definite, 
and  his  age  well  ascertained. 

ZADOK  (H.just;  A.M. 4515,  A.C.  1033, 
V.  1045),  son  of  Ah i tub,  whose  genealogy  is 
traced  back  to  Eleazar,  the  third  son  of 
Aaron  (1  Chron.  vi.  4,  seq. ;  xxiv.  3),  was  a 
faithful  servant  of  David,  whom  he  made 
high-priest  in  place  of  Abiathar  (2  Samuel 
viii.  17 ;  zv.  29 ;  xx.  25.  1  Kings  i.  8,  45 ; 
ii.  35).  In  Zadok  the  pontificate  returned 
to  the  oldest  surviving  branch  of  the  family 
of  Aaron  (com p.  Lev.  x.),  having  left  that 
of  Ithamar,  from  whom  Heli  descended. 
From  the  case  of  Zadok  we  learn  that  the 
prophetic  offico  was  sometimes  intimately 
connected  with  the  priestly  caste  (2  Samuel 
xv.  27).  The  former  was  a  personal  gift, 
the  latter  a  family  inheritance :  the  former 
might  be  imparted  to  the  latter ;  and  as  the 
priests  were  the  cultivated  portion  of  the 
nation,  they  may  in  some  instances  have 
been  peculiarly  susceptible  of  the  prophetic 
inspiration. 

ZAPHNATH-PAANEAH,  which  in  Coptic 
is  said  to  signify  the  revealer  of  secrets,  was 
the  name  given  by  Pharaoh  to  Joseph.  Lu- 
ther renders  the  words,  'he  (Pharaoh)  named 
(or  appointed  him)  his  privy  counsellor.' 

ZAREPHATH,  a  Phoenician  city  lying 
between  Tyre  and  Sidon  (Obad.  20.  1  Kings 
xvii.  9J,  the  same  as  Sarepta  (Luke  iv.  20). 

ZEAL  (G.)  represents  the  Hebrew  kinah, 
which  is  rendered,  I.  teal  (2  Kings  x.  16)  ; 
II.  jealousy  (Numb.  v.  14)  ;  III.  envy  (Job 
v.  2;  comp.  marg.  'indignation/  and  Prov. 
xiv.  30.  Ecol.  ix.  6),  and  the  Greek  telos,  ren- 
dered, I.  teal  (John  ii.  171 ;  II.  indignation 
(Acts  v.  17) ;  III.  envy  (Acts  xiii.  45) ;  IV. 
jealousy  (2  Cor.  xi.  2) ;  V.  emulations  (Gal. 
v.  20).  Hence  zeal  appears  to  denote  an 
intense  feeling  (Revel,  iii.  19)  or  a  glowing 
desire  (1  Cor.  xii.  31) ;  and  as  all  such  emo- 
tions are  exclusive,  and  are  in  danger  of 
becoming  suspicious,  so  it  signifies  the  jeal- 
ousy of  a  husband  towards  a  suspected  wife 
(Numb.  v.  14,  seq.).  This  strong  affection 
for  a  person  (2  Cor.  vii.  7,  '  fervent  mind ') 
or  an  object  may  be  a  beneficial  feeling, 
leading  to  earnest  and  useful  effort*  t^ctou 


ii.  17.  Gal.  iv.  18),  bat  it  may  also  be  easily 
perverted  to  that  narrow  and  irrational  seal 
which  we  call  bigotry  (2  Kings  x.  16.  PhiL 
iii.  6).  In  the  anthropomorphism  of  the 
Bible,  God  is  represented  as  bearing  towards 
his  people  the  conjugal  relation.  In  accord- 
ance with  this,  he  is,  in  relation  to  idols  and 
their  worship,  represented  aa  jealous  (Exod. 
xx.  5.  Deut  iv.  24;  v.  9).  The  figure,  at 
designed  to  benefit  man  rather  than  honour 
God,  must  be  considered  as  specially  appro- 
priate and  forcible.  In  no  other  light  could 
God's  hatred  of  idolatry  and  its  disorganising 
and  immoral  consequences,  be  so  strongly 
and  impressively  brought  home  to  the  human 
heart.  A  system  of  ceremonial  observance, 
outward  morality,  and  literal  interpretation, 
such  as  was  Judaism,  easily  begot  that  seal, 
or  narrow  and  exclusive  attachment  and 
self-esteeming  bigotry,  which  characterised 
Pharisaism,  and  made  the  Jew  of  the  *"■*» 
of  Christ  eager  in  proselyting  and  inacces- 
sible to  light  Hence  in  its  worst  acceptation 
the  word  zeal  may  be  considered  as  expres- 
sive of  the  Pharisaio  or  Jewish  character 
(Rom.  x.  2),  and  as  representing  that  state 
of  mind  which  occasioned  the  rejection  and 
crucifixion  of  the  Saviour  of  mankind.  This 
feeling,  which  is  thus  baneful  in  its  conse- 
quences, is  the  more  insidious,  as  well  as 
the  more  powerful,  because  in  its  pure  form 
it  is  good  in  its  origin,  its  operation,  and  its 
effects,  and  because,  when  it  has  to  do  with 
our  higher  sentiments,  it  finds  strong,  if  not 
resistless,  sympathies  in  our  hearts.  Jeal- 
ousy is  deadly  because  it  is  the  bastard  off- 
spring of  love.  Bigotry  has  religion  as  its 
province,  and  could  prosper  in  no  less  nutri- 
tious soil.  It  is  only  what  is  very  good  that 
can  become  very  bad. 

ZEBEDEE  (H.  abundant  portion),  a 
fisherman  on  the  lake  of  Galilee,  who  em- 
ployed in  his  business  several  servants 
(Matt  i.  20).  He  was  the  father  of  the  two 
apostles,  James  the  Elder  and  John  (iv.  21. 
Luke  v.  10.  John  xxi.  2).  His  wife  bare 
the  name  of  Salome  (Mark  xv.  40 ;  xvi  1 ; 
comp.  Matt,  xxvii.  56).  Through  her,  Zebe- 
dee,  it  is  said,  was  related  to  Jesus. 

ZEBOIM  (H.  deer),  a  city  in  Benjamin 
(Neh.  xi.  34),  lying  in  a  vale  (1  Sam.  xiii. 
18).  Zeboim  was  also  the  name  of  a  capital 
of  a  petty  kingdom  (Gen.  xiv.  2,  8)  in  the 
vale  of  Siddim  (x.  19),  which  sunk,  with 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  on  the  spot  where  is 
now  the  lake  Asphaltites  or  Dead  sea  (Dent 
xxix.  23.   Hob.  xi  8). 

ZEBULUN  (H.  delight),  the  tenth  son  of 
Jacob  (Gen.  xxx.  20 ;  xxxv.  23),  own  brother, 
by  Leah,  of  Issachar,  on  which  account  the 
two  appear  together  (Deut  xxxiii.  18.  Esek. 
xlviii.  26),  was  the  head  of  an  Israelite  trike 
(Gen.  xlvi.  14),  which  at  the  first  muster 
numbered  67,400  (Numbers  i.  80,  31 ;  ii.  7, 
8),  and  at  the  second,  60,500  (xxvi.  27).  In 
the  division  of  the  land,  Zebulun  had  its  nor* 
\k«i<HHhft  west  of  the  Jordan,  in  Northern 
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Palestine,  extending  from  the  lake  of  Gen- 
nesareth  to  the  sea  at  Carmel.  On  the  south 
was  Issachar;  on  the  west,  Asher  and  the 
Mediterranean ;  on  the  north,  Naphtali  (Josh, 
xix.  JO— 16  ;  xxi.  34,  85.  Esek.  xlviii.  26). 
From  its  position,  Zebulun  was  connected 
with  navigation,  agreeably  to  the  prediction 
of  Jacob  and  Moses  (Gen.  xlix.  J 3.  Deuter. 
xxxiii.  18, 19.  Joseph.  Antiq.  v.  1,  22).  The 
Zebul unites  did  not  succeed  in  exterminating 
the  old  inhabitants  (Judges  i.  30),  and  had 
mingled  with  themselves  a  mixed  population 
(Is.  ix.  ] ;  comp.  1  Kings  ix.  11).  Against 
the  Canaanites  they  displayed  valour  (Judg. 
iv.  v.  14,  18 ;  vi.  35),  and  gave  to  Israel  a 
judge,  by  name  Elon,  who  ruled  the  people 
ten  years  (xii.  11). 

ZEDEK1AH  (H.  justice  of  Jehovah;  A.M. 
4951,  A. C. 597, V. 599)  was  the  name  given  to 
Mattaniah,  son  of  Josiah  and  uncle  of  Jeho- 
iakin,  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  when,  having  car- 
ried Jehoiakin  to  Babylon,  he  set  Mattaniah 
on  the  throne  of  Judah ;  thus,  while  acting  the 
part  of  a  tyrant,  paying  some  regard  to  here- 
ditary rights.  Zedekiah,  the  twentieth  and 
last  king  of  Judah,  was,  in  regard  to  justioe 
and  idolatry,  no  better  than  his  predeces- 
sors ;  so  that  he  brought  on  his  devoted  coun- 
try the  last  blow  which  put  an  end  to  her 
tottering  power,  and  placed  her  in  the  hands 
of  Babylon,  now  supreme  in  Western  Asia. 
Ere  this  took  place  a  struggle  ensued.  Ze- 
dekiah, with  a  view  to  assert  the  national 
independence,  sought  for  succour.  The  old 
Egyptian  influence  was  not  extinct  In  hope 
of  finding  effectual  aid  in  the  land  of  the 
Pharaohs,  and  probably  in  other  parts,  the 
king  of  Judah  revolted  from  Babylon.  Not 
despairing  of  Divine  aid,  he  withstood  the 
Chaldean  arms.  Place  after  place  was  lost. 
At  length,  Jerusalem  itself  was  beleaguered. 
But  the  city  was  strong.  During  the  siege 
occurred  an  incident  which  strongly  marks 
the  inconstancy  for  good  of  the  Israelites  of 
the  time.  A  law  of  Moses  (Exodus  xxi.  2. 
Deut  xv.  12)  required  all  slaves  of  Hebrew 
blood  to  be  set  at  liberty  every  seventh  year 
of  their  service.  This  law,  which  with  others 
had  been  neglected,  was,  under  the  impulse 
of  fear,  observed.  The  Chaldean  army  was 
called  off  to  meet  an  attack  from  Egypt  The 
rich,  thus  relieved  from  their  alarms,  iniqui- 
tously  compelled  their  slaves  to  resume  their 
bonds.  If  justice  is  the  foundation  of  states, 
a  people  eapable  of  such  a  deed  could  not 
continue  to  subsist  In  fact,  the  Chaldeans 
came  back,  and,  after  frightful  sufferings,  the 
city  fell.  Zedekiah,  seeking  safety  in  flight, 
was  captured  and  treated  as  a  rebel.  His 
chief  officers  and  his  sons  were  slain  before 
his  eyes,  which  were  then  torn  out.  In  this 
condition  he  was  conducted  to  Babylon  and 
oast  into  prison,  where  he  ended  his  days ;  a 
sad  spectacle  of  the  degradation  and  wretch- 
edness to  which  monarchs  as  well  as  ordi- 
nary men  may  be  brought  by  disobedience 


to  God  and  social  crimes.  Thus  terminated 
the  kingdom  of  Judah  (A.M.  4962,  A.  C. 
586,  V.  588),  and  the  remnant  of  the  people 
entered  on  that  captivity  which  was  to  teach 
them  to  honour  the  fundamental  doctrine  of 
Moses,  namely,  that  there  is  but  one  living 
and  true  God,  and  to  cause  them  to  concur 
in  preparing  the  world  for  Christ.  Besides 
the  terminating  chapters  of  Kings  and  Chro- 
nicles, the  reader  should  on  this  subject  study 
the  prophecies  of  Ezekiel  and  Jeremiah,  in 
which  are  depicted,  iu  glowing  colours,  the 
disobedience,  wickedness,  and  confusion  of 
the  times — evils  which  had  for  centuries 
been  accumulating,  and  which  Zedekiah  was 
too  devoid  of  character  to  abate,  much  less 
remove. 

ZELOPHEHAD,  the  son  of  Hepher,  of 
the  families  of  Manasseh,  son  of  Joseph, 
who,  leaving  behind  him  only  daughters, 
occasioned  a  law  to  be  promulged  by  Moses 
which  secured  their  father's  property  to  heir- 
esses in  their  own  right  (Numb.  xxvi.  33; 
xxvii.  7),  with  a  requirement  that  they  should 
not  marry  out  of  their  tribe :  '  So  shall  not 
the  inheritance  of  the  children  of  Israel  re- 
move from  tribe  to  tribe ;  for  every  one  of 
the  children  of  Israel  shall  keep  himself  to 
the  inheritance  of  the  tribe  of  his  fathers' 
(xxxvt.  6,  seq.). 

ZEPHANIAH  (the  secret  of  Jehovah,  cir. 
A.  M.  4916,  A.  C.  632,  V.  629),  the  ninth  of 
the  minor  prophets,  the  son  of  Cushi,  who 
prophesied  in  the  days  of  Josiah,  king  of 
Judah,  probably  between  the  first  (i.  4)  and 
the  second  reformatory  efforts  made  by  that 
monarch  (2  Chron.  xxxiv.  3.  2  Kings  xxii. 
8).  The  prophet  has  given  us  a  genealogy 
of  himself  which  traces  his  origin  up  to 
Hizkiah,  whom  some  have,  perhaps  without 
reason,  identified  with  Hezekiah,  king  of 
Judah.  While  these  facts,  the  like  of  which 
are  often  unwarrantably  honoured  with  the 
name  of  history,  acquaint  us  with  nothing 
of  importance,  the  brief  poem  which  has 
come  down  to  us,  bearing  his  name,  pre- 
sents a  clear  and  definite  impress  of  his  mind, 
and  so  perpetuates  the  man  and  discloses 
the  prophet  to  all  generations.  Thoughts 
partake  of  the  immortal  essence  of  the  mind 
whose  emanations  they  are. 

The  prophecy  of  Zephaniah  is  a  burden 
of  threatening  and  woe  against  I.  Judah, 
whose  idolatry  of  various  kinds  had  provoked 
Jehovah  (i. — ii.3);  II.  the  Philistines,  whose 
land  was  to  be  occupied  by  the  Israelites 
when  the  punishment  of  the  latter  was  over, 
and  they  were  brought  back  from  their  cap- 
tivity (ii.  4 — 7)  ;  III.  Moab,  because  it  had 
dealt  reproachfully  with  God's  people :  their 
idolatry  was  to  be  put  down,  and  the  worship 
of  Jehovah  to  become  universal  (ii.  8 — 11); 
IV.  Cush,  the  Ethiopians,  or  whatever  people 
the  term  denoted.  Flying  from  the  south,  the 
prophet  hurries  to  the  north,  and  pours  forth 
God's  anger  against  AAt^ri&axv&^sttro^^ 
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the  description  of  whose  doom  he  employs 
more  words  (ii.  12 — 15).  Zephanjah  returns 
to  Jerusalem,  and,  with  discriminating  re- 
proaches, flogs  its  princes,  priests,  and  judges 
(iii.  1 — 7).  With  characteristic  kindness,  the 
tone  changes  to  one  of  gentleness  and  mercy. 
A  brighter  day  is  foretold,  as  a  consequence  of 
the  establishment  of  the  unpolluted  worship 
of  Jehovah.  The  piece  ends  in  a  jubilant 
strain  of  religious  joy,  occasioned  by  the 
anticipated  prevalence  of  true  religion  and 
its  blissful  consequences  (iii.  8—20). 

Though  brief,  this  composition  has  a 
great  width  of  view,  and  exhibits  the  world 
as  the  theatre  of  God's  providence,  whose 
sovereign  will  and  uncontrolled  sway  and 
omnipotence  are  forcibly  delineated.  There 
prevails  also  in  it  a  judicial  impartiality 
which  is  seen  in  the  allotment  of  good  and 
evil  solely  in  virtue  of  obedience,  or  the  re- 
verse, and  which  tends  to  show  how  the 
Hebrew  polity  contained  the  elements  of 
expansion  and  progress  within  its  bosom. 

ZERUBBABEL,  the  grandson  of  Sala- 
thiel,  of  the  royal  house  of  David  (I  Chron. 
iii.  17,  seq.;  comp.  Ezra  iii.  2),  called  in 
Ezra  i.  8,  '  Sheshbazzar,  the  prince  of  Judah,' 
whom  Cyrus  permitted  (536  A.C.)  to  con- 
duct back  to  Palestine  the  first  body  of  cap* 
tive  Jews  (ii.  2;  iii.  8;  v.  2),  restoring  to 
him  the  precious  and  sumptuous  vessels  of 
the  sanctuary  carried  off  by  Nebuchadnezzar. 
In  union  with  the  high-priest  Joshua,  Zerub- 
babel  took  steps  for  re-establishing  the  na- 
tional worship;  but  while  engaged  in  re- 
building the  temple  he  was  hindered  by  the 
Samaritans,  and  was  not  able  to  resume  his 
pious  labours  till  the  second  year  of  Darius 
Hystaspis  (521  A.  C),  which  he  completed 
in  015  A.  C.  According  to  Joseph  us  (Antiq. 
xi.  3),  the  favour  shewn  by  Cyrus  in  libe- 
rating the  captive  Israelites  was  owing  to  the 
personal  influence  of  Zerubbabel. 

ZIKLAG  (II.  pressed  measure),  a  town  on 
the  southern  borders  of  Judah,  assigned  to 
Simeon  (Josh.  xv.  31 ;  xix.  5.  1  Chron.  iv. 
30).  Jn  Saul's  time  it  was  subject  to  the 
Philistines,  whose  king,  Achis,  gave  it  to 
David  when  in  flight  During  the  absence 
of  the  latter,  Ziklag  was  plundered  and  set 
on  fire  by  the  Amalekites.  This  act  was 
punished  by  David.  Here  he  received  news 
of  the  death  of  Saul,  and  slew  the  messen- 
ger (1  Sam.  xxvii.  6 ;  xxx.  2  Sam.  i. ;  iv.  10. 
1  Chron.  xii.). 

ZIMRI  (H.  ray  friend;  A.M.  4630,  A.  C. 
918,  V.  929),  fifth  king  of  Israel.  By  con- 
spiring against  El  ah,  he  gained  a  short-lived 
power  of  seven  days ;  at  the  end  of  which, 
being  overcome  by  Omri,  he,  after  the  man- 
ner of  Sardanapalus,  set  on  fire  his  palace 
and  perished  in  the  flames  (1  Kings  xvi.  15 
—22). 

ZIN  (H.  buckler),  a  desert  in  stony  Ara- 
bia, on  the  southern  limit  of  Palestine 
(Numb.  x.  22;  xxxiv.  8.  Joshua  xv.  1),  and 


on  the  borders  of  Edom  (Numb,  xxxiv.  9), 
where  lay  Kadesh  (xx.  1 ;  xxvii.  14). 

ZION,  the  stronghold,  or  the  hill  on  which 
was  the  fort  so  called,  forming  the  south- 
western portion  of  the  whole  parcel  of  land 
on  which,  at  a  later  period,  stood  Jerusalem 
(2  Sam.  v.  7.  1  Kings  xviii.  1).  8e«  Jeru- 
salem and  the  Map.  Zion  represents  the 
capital  or  the  land  in  general  ( Ps.  lix,  35. 
Is.  x.  24 ;  xxiv.  23 ;  lix.  20),  and  the  heavenly 
Jerusalem  (Heb.  xii.  22.   Bey.  xiv.  1). 

•Or  if  Sion  hill 
Delight  thee  more,  and  Siloa's  brook  that  flow'd 
Fast  by  the  oracle  of  God ;  I  thence 
Invoke  thy  aid  to  my  adventurous  soag.' 

ZOAN,  or  TAN  IS,  a  very  ancient  city  in 
Lower  Egypt,  the  residence  of  a  royal  dynasty 
(Numb.  xiii.  22.  Exek.  xxx.  14.  Is.  xix.  11; 
xxx.  4.  Ps.  lxxviii.  id).  The  modern  San,  on 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  Taanitic  arm  of  the 
Nile,  contains  remains  of  the  ancient  Zoan. 

ZOAB  (H.  little),  a  town  on  the  promon- 
tory lying  at  the  south-east  of  the  Dead  sea, 
previously  called  Bela,  having  a  regal  govern- 
ment, was,  on  account  of  the  wickedness 
of  the  inhabitants,  destined,  with  four  other 
cities,  to  be  destroyed  (Gen.  xiv.  2 — 8),  but 
was  saved  by  Lot's  mediation  (xix.  18,  seq. 
Deut  xxix.  23).  The  present  village  Ghor 
Szafye,  inhabited  by  a  few  poor  people,  cor- 
responds in  locality  with  Zoar.  It  lies  at 
the  mouth  of  Wady  Kerek,  three  hours  and 
a  quarter  north-west  from  Kir  Moab. 

ZOBAH,  a  Syrian  kingdom  whose  forces 
fought  against  the  Israelites,  under  Saul  and 
David  (1  Samuel  xiv.  47.  2  Samuel  x.  6), 
and  were  twice  vanquished  by  the  latter 
(viii.  x).  According  to  the  number  of  troops 
sent  by  it  into  the  field,  and  the  amount  of 
booty  made,  Zobah  must  have  been  a  consi- 
derable state.  Hadareser  seems  to  have  been 
a  name  common  to  its  monarchs  (2  Samuel 
viii.  5  ;  x.  10.  1  Kings  xi.  23),  who  may  have 
had  vassal  princes  (2  Sara.  x.  16).  It  is  not 
easy  to  assign  the  exact  district  occupied  by 
this  state.  It  has  with  probability  been 
placed  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Oren* 
tes,  north-east  of  Damascus.  The  Syrians 
identify  it  with  Nisibis,  a  very  ancient  and 
populous  city  in  Northern  Mesopotamia,  two 
days'  journey  west  of  the  Tigris,  on  the  river 
Mygdonius.  Winer,  however,  says  that  Ni- 
sibis lay  too  much  to  the  north-east  to  be 
the  same  as  Zobah. 

ZOBEAH,  or  ZOBAH  (H.  leprosy),  a  town 
in  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  33),  belonging  to  Dan 
(xix.  41 ;  comp.  Judg.  xviii.  2).  At  a  later 
time,  it  was  a  frontier  stronghold  of  the  king- 
dom of  Judah  (2  Chron.  xi.  10).  After  the 
exile,  Zorah  was  again  possessed  by  Jews 
(Neh.  xi.  29).  Eusebius  places  it  in  the 
vicinity  of  Eleutheropolis,  ten  miles  there- 
from, on  the  road  to  Nicopolis. 

ZUZIMS,  a  race  of  giants  overcome  by 
Chedorlaomer  (Gen.  xiv.  0 ;  comp.  Bent.  ii» 
20,  and  G  lists) 
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When  c  is  written  thus,  f ,  it  should  be  pronounced  as  $ ;  at  all  other  times  as  k.  Pronounee 
eh  as  k.  The  mark  "  over  one  of  two  Towels  indicates  that  they  are  to  be  pronounced 
separately;  when  not  so  marked,  they  are  to  be  pronounced  together,  or  as  one  broad 
▼owe!. 


A'nathoth 
A'ndrew 
Androni'cos 
A'ner 
A'nna 
A'nnas 
A'ntioch 
A'ntipas 
Anti'patris 
Appe  lies 
A'phek 
Apollo'nia 
Apo'llos 
Apo'llyon 
A  ppii  Fo'rum 
A'quila 
Ara'bia 
A'ram 
A'rarat 
Arau'nah 
A'rba 
Archela'Us 
Archi'ppas 
Arctu'rns 
Areopagus 
A'retas 
A'rgob 
A'riel 
■  Arimathe'a 
A'rioch 
ArieU'rchufl 
Aristobu'los 
Arroage'ddon 
Armenia  • 
A'rnon 
A'roer 


Aaron 

A'bsalom 

Ah  i' man 

Aa'ronites 

A'ccho 

Ahi'melech 

Aba'ddon 

Achai'a 

Ahi'noam 

Aba'gtha 

Aohafcus 

Ahi'o 

Aba'na 

A'chan 

Ahi'samach 

A'barim 

A'ohar 

Ahi'topliel 

A'bba 

A'ohim 

Ahi'tub 

A'bda 

A'ohiah 

Aho'lah 

A'bdi 

A'ohmetha 

Aho'libab 

A'bdiel 

A'chor 

Aho'liab 

A'bdon 

A'chshah 

Aholiba'mah 

Abe'dnego 

A'chshaph 
A'ohzib 

A"i 

A'bel 

Ai'ath 

Abel-beth-maa'- 

A'dam 

A'jalon 

chah 

A'dar 

Alexander 

Abelmafm 

A'ddi 

Alphe'tis    • 

Abelmeholah 

A'dmah 

A'malek 

Abelmi'sraim 

Ado'nibezek 

Ama'lekite 

Abi'ah 

Adonijah 
Adoni  kam 

Ama'na 

Abia'lbon 

Ama'sa 

Abi'athar 

Adra'mmeleeh 

Amasi'ah 

A'bib 

Adramy'ttium 

A'mmah 

Abi'dan 

A'dria 

A'mmi 

Abifrer 

Adu'llam 

Ammi'nadab 

A'bigail 

A'gabns 

Ammi'nadib 

A'bibail 

A'gtg    . 

A'mmon 

Abi'hu 

A'gar 

A'mnon 

Abijah 

Agri'ppa 

A'rnon 

Abi  jam 
Abi  melech 

Argmr 

A'morite 

A'hab 

A'mos 

Abrnadab 

Ahasue'rus 

Amphi'polis 

Abi'no'am 

Aha>ah 

A'mplias 
A'mram 

Abi'ram 

Alias 

A'bishag 

Ahazi'ah 

A'nah 

Abishal* 

Ahi'ah 

A'nak 

Abi'hud 

Ahi'jah, 

A'nakims 

Aimer. 

Ahi'kam 

Ana'mmelech 

Abraham 

Ahi'maai 

Ananias 

A'rphad 
Axpha'xad 
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Artaxe'rxes 

Belaha'zzar 

Ca'rchemish 

Dio'trephes 

Ar'temas 

Beltesha'zxar 

Ca'rmel 

Do'eg 

A'aa 

Benai'ah 

Ca'rmi 

Do'rcaa 

A'aahel 

Bena'mmi 

Ca'rpus 

Do'than 

Aea'iah 

Benha'dad 

Caai'phia 

Draai'Ua 

A'saph 

Be'njamin 

Ce'dron 

Da'mah 

A'senath 

Beno'nl 

Ce'nelirea 

Du'ra 

A'shdod 

Be'or 

C(<;)e'phaa 
Chalcol 

A'sher 

Be'rachah 

E'bal 

A'shtaroth 

Bere'a 

Chalde'a 

ETbed 

A'shur 

Be'rith 

Cha'rran 

E'bedmelecb 

A'sia 

Berai'^e' 
Be'aor 

Cbe'bar 

Ebene'zer 

A'ahkelon 

Che'marims 

El>er 

Asna'ppex 

Betha'bara 

Che'mosh 

E'den 

Assy'ria 
Asj  ncritua 

Be'thany 

Chenani'ah 

E'dom 

Betha'ven 

Che'rith 

E'glah 

A'tad 

Bethdi'blathaun 

Chilmad 

E'glon 

Athali'a 

Be'thel 

Chi'mham 

E'gypt 

Athali'ah 

Be'ther 

Chi'oa 

E'hud 

A'thena 

Bethe'ada 

Cki'ileu 

E'kron 

A'ven 

Bethe'zel 

Cbi'ttim 

Elah 

Augustus 

Bethga'mul 

Chi'un 

Elam 

Azari'ah 

Bethha'ocerem 

Clilo'e 

Elath 

Aze'koh 

Bethho'ron 

Chora'zin 

Elbe'thel 

Be'thlebem 

Chu'ahan-ruha- 

Eldad 

Baalbe'rith 

Be'thlebem  Epbra'- 

thalm 

Elealeb 

Baalha'mon 

tah 

Chu'xa 

Elea'ser 

Baa'li 

Be'thlehem  Ju'dah 

C(c)ili'cia 
Cle  opaa 

El  EloTie  Israel 

Baalim 

Be'thpeo'r 

Elha'nau 

Baa'lis 

Be'thphage' 

Colo'sae' 

E'll 

Baalmeo'n 

Bethsal'da 

Coni'ah 

Eli'ab 

Baalpeo'r 

Be'thshan 

Co'rinth 

Eli'adah 

Baa'lpe'razim 
Baalshaliaha 

Be'thshemesh 

Cornelias 

Eli'akim 

Bethuel 

Co'zri 

Eli'am 

Baalta'mar 

Bealah 

Cre'a^ens 

Eli'aa 

Baalzebu'b 

Be'zaleel 

Crfapus 

Eli'aahib 

Baalzepho'n 

Be'zek 

Cu'ehan 

Elie'zer 

Baa'nah 

Bi'ohri 

Cu'ahi 

Eliho'reph 

Baa'sha 

Bi'dkar 

C(9)y/pnia 
C($)yre'ne' 
C($)yre'niuB 
C($)y'rua 

Eli'hu 

Ba'bel 

Bi'gthan 

Elijah 

Ba'bylon 

Bildad 

Elim 

Ba'ca 

Bilhah 

Eli'meleoh 

Bahu'rim 

Bithy'nia 
Bla'stua    , 

Eli'phalct 
Eli'phaa 

Ba'jith 
Balaam 

Dabba'aheth 

Boanerges 
Bo'az 

Da'berath 

Eli'aabeth 

Balak 

Da'gon 

Eli'sha 

Ba'mah 

Bo'chim 

Dalma'tia 

Eliaha'ma 

Bara'bbas 

Bo'zrah 

Da'maris 

Eli'aheba 

Barachi'as 

Bu'zite 

Dama'scus 

Eliahu'a 

Ba'rak 

Daniel 

Eli'ud 

Barje'ans 

Cabul 

Dari'ua 

Elka'nah 

Baijo'ua 

C($)ae'sar 

Da'than 

Elmo'dam 

Ba'rnabaa 

C(c)aesare'a 
Cai  aphaa 

Da'vid 

Elna'than 

Ba'rsabaa 

Delwrah 

Elon 

Bartholomew 

Cai'nan 

Deca'polia 

Elol 

Bartims'uB 

Caleb 

De'dan 

Elymaa 

Ba'ruoh 

Calneh 

De'danim 

Emi'ma 

BanOlali 

Ca'Ino 

Delilah 

Emma'nuel 

Ba'ahan 

Calvary 
Ca'mon 

De'mas 

Emma'ue 

Ba'ahemath 

Deme'triua 

E'mmor 

Bathihel>a 

Ca'na 

Dia'na 

E'ndor 

Be'dan 

Ca'naan 

Di'bon 

Ene'as 

Beelzebub 

C  and  ace' 

Di'dymua 

EnegUlua 

Bee'raheba 

Cape'raaiim 
Capbtor 

Di'mon 

Enge'di 

Beli  ah 

Di'nah 

Enoch 

Be'Ual 

Cappado'c;ia 

i    Diouy/siua 

E  non 
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E'nos 

Enro'gel 

E'paphras 

Epapbrodi'tus 

Epe'oetua 

Epbah 

Ephe's-dammim 

E  pbesua 

E'phraim 

Ephra'tah 

E'pbrath 

E'pbron 

Era's  tus 

Esai'as 

Esarba'ddon 

E'aau 

E'sek 

E'shcol 

E'sli 

E'srom 

E'sther 

E'tam 

E'tham 

E'tbaii 

E'tbanim 

Etbio'pia 

Eubu'lus 

E'vil-mero'dacb 

Eunice' 

Euo'dias 

Eupbra'tes 

Eu'tychua 

Eze'kiel 

E'zel 

Ezra 

Fe'lix 

Fe'stas 

Fortana'tus 

Ga'al 

Ga'bbatha 

Ga'briel 

Ga'darenea 

Gai'us 

Oala'tia 

Ga'lbanum 

Ga'leed 

Galilee 

Ga'llim 

Ga'llio 

Gamaliel 

Ga'mmadims 

Ga'za 

Qe'ba 

Ge'bal 

Ge'bim 

Gedali'ab 

Geha'zi 

Gemari'ah 

Genne'saret 

Ge'ra 

Ge'rah 

Ge'rar 

Ge'rgeaenes 

Gerizim 


Ge'rsboin 

Ile'rmas 

Jeboi'ada 

Ge'shur 

Hermo'genes 

Jeboi'akim 

Gethse'mane' 

He'rmon 

Jeho'nadab 

Gi'ah 

He'rod 

Jebo'rara 

Gi'beah 

Hero'dias 

Jeho'sbapbai 
Jebo'abua 

Gi'beon 

Ilero'dion 

Gi'deon 

He'sbbon 

Jebo'vah 

Gideo'ui 

Hezeki'ab 

Jebo'vah-ji'reh 

Gi'bon 

He'zron 

Jebo'rah-ni'aai 

Gilbo'a 

Hi'ddekel 

Jeho'vah  sbaWm 

Gi'lead 

Hi'el 

.Jeho'vah-sliaintuah 

Gi'lgal 

Higgai'on 

JehoValL-iaiMkeau 

Gi'lonite 

HiJkj'ab 

Je'ha 

Gi'rgaahite 

Hi'nnom 

Je'phtbah 

Gi'ttite 

Hi'ram 

Jepbu'nneb 

Go'lan 

Hi'ttite 

Jera'bnieel 

Go'lgotha 

Hi'vite 

Jeremi'ab 

Goli'atb 

Ho'bab 

Je'richo 

Go'mer 

Ho'pbai 

Jerobo'am 

Gomo'rrab " 

Ho'reb 

Jem'bbaal 

Go'shen 

Ho'rbagi'ddad 

Jeru'bbesbeth 

Go'zan 

Ho'rmab                     | 

Jeru'aalem 

Gr»'(jia 

Horona'im 

Je'shua 

Ho'rouite 

Jeshu'run 

Ha'chilab 

Hoabe'a 

Je'sse 

Hadade'zer 

Hushal' 

Je'sua 

Hadare'zer 

Hu'zzab 

Je'fbro 

Hu'dadri'mmon 

Hymene'us 

Je'zebel 

Hada'ssah 

Je'zreel 

Hado'ram 

Jaazani'ab 

Uly'ricum 

Ha'dracb 

Ja'bal 

I'mlah 

Ha'gar 

Ja'bbok 

Jo'ab 

Ha'garitea 

Ja'beab 

Jo'ab 

Haggal' 

Ja'besb-gi'lead 

Joa'nna 

Ha'ggitb 

Ja'bez 

Jo'aab 

Ha'man 

Ja'bin 

Jo'el 

Ha'math 

Ja'cbiu 

Joba'nan 

Hamme'datha 

Jacob 

Jo'nadab 

Ha'mon-gog 

Ja'el 

Jo'nah 

Ha'mor 

Ja'baz 

Jo'naa 

Ha'uameel 

Jaba'zab 

Jo'nathan 

Ha'naneel 

Jafrus 

Jo'ppa 

Hana'ni 

Ja'keb 

Jo'rara 

Hanani'ah 

Ja'mbre8 

Jo'rdan 

Ha'nnah 

Ja'nna 

Jo'rim 

Ha'nnoch 

Ja'Dnes 

JoW 

Ha'nun 

Ja'phetb 

Jo'aedech 

Ha'ran 

Ja'reb 

Jo'aeph 

Harbo'nah 

Ja'red 

Jo'sea 

Ha'rod 

Ja'aber 

Jo'sbua 

Ha'rosbetb 

Ja'Bon 

Josi'ah 

Ha'zael 

Ja'van 

Jo'thara 

Ha'zelelpo'ni 

Ja'zer 

I'saac 

Ha'zeroth 

l'bhar 

Isai'ah 

Ha'zor 

l'chabod 

Isca'riot 

He'ber 

Ico'nium 

l'ahboaheth 

He'brew 

I'ddo 

l'ahmael 

He'bron 

Idamte'a 

l'srael 

He'ge' 

Je'bnaite 

I'aaacbar 

Helam 

Jeconi'ab 

I'taly 

He'lbon 

Jedidi'ab 

J'tbaraar 

Heldali 

Jedu'than 

I'tbiel 

He'li 

Je'gar-sabadu'tha 

Itara'a 

He'lkath-ha'zzurim 

Jebo'ahaz 

I'rah 

He'man 

Jebo'ash 

Ja'bilee 

He'pbzibab 

Jeboi'achin 

Judtk 
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Jn'daa 
Juda'a 
Ju'piter 
Justus 

Ka'deah 

Ka'desh-bamea 

Kare'ah 

Ke'dar 

Kei'lth 

Ke'nat 

Ke'nitta 

Ke'rioth 

Ketu'rah 

Ki'dron 

Ki'rha'raaeth 

Ki'riatha'frn 

Ki'ijatha'rba 

Ki'ijath-jearim 

Ki'ttim 

Ko'hath 

Ko'rah 

La'ban 

La'ehiah 

La'ish 

La'roech 

La'odice'a 

La'xarua 

Le'ah 

Le'banon 

Lebbe'us 

Le'mael 

Le'ri 

Li'bnah 

Li'bya 

Lo'-a'mmi 

Lo'Va 

Lo'-ntha'mah 

Lu'eas 

Lucifer 

Lupins 

Lycaonia 

L/dda 

Ly'dia 

Lysa'niaa 

Ly'aias 

Lyatra 

Maa'ohah 

Maaaei'ah 

Maath 

Macedonia 

Ma'chir 

Ma'chpelah 

Ma'gdala 

Ma'gdalen 

Magdale'ae 

MaTgog 

Mahana'Ym 

MaTier-ahalal- 

ha'ehbai 
Ma*blon 
Maicham 
Ma'lchut 
Ma  mxuou 
Mamre 


Ma'naen 

Mana'aaeh 

Mano'ah 

Ma'ra 

Ma'rah 

Ma'rena 

Ma'rtha 

Ma'iy 

Mai 

Ma'ttan 

Mattathi'as 

Ma'ttbew 

Mattbi'aa 

Ma'zzaroth 

Me'dad 

Me'dia 

Megi'ddo 

Megi'ddon 

Me'lchi 

Melchi'zedek 

Me'mphia 

Men  ahem 

Mephi'boaketh 

MeVab 

Mera'ri 

Mercu'riui 

Me'ribah 

Mero'dach 

Mero'dach-ba'ladan 

Me'rom 

Me'roi 

Me'ahach 

Me'ahech 

Mesopotamia 

Me'tbega'mmah 

Methuselah 

Mi'cah 

Micai'ah 

Miebai'ah 

Mi'chael 

Mi'chal 

Mi'dian 

Mftcah 

Mi'lcom 

Mile'tus 

MHlo 

Mi'riam 

Mi'ahaei 

Mi'sar 

Mi'ipah 

Mi'tpeh 

Mnaaon 

Mo'ab 

Mo'loch 

Mo'rdeca'i 

Mori'ah 

Mo'aes 

My'ria 

My'sia 

Myule'ne' 

Naa'man 

Naa'ahon 

Nabal 

Na'both 

Na'dab 


Naggtf 

NVh&sh 

Na'hor 

Nai'oth 

Nao'mi 

Na'phthali 

Nathan 

Nathana'el 

Na'Qm 

Na'xareth 

NeeVpolia 

Nebai'oth 

Ne'bat 

Ne'bo 

Nebuchadue'uar 

Nebuxa'radan 

Nehemi'ah 

Nebu'shtan 

Nerai'ah 

Ne'rens 

Ne'rgal 

Netha'neel 

Nethani'ah 

Ne'thinima 

Nica'nor 

Nicode'raus 

Nicola'itana 

Nico'polia 

Niger 

Ni'rarod 

Ni'rashi 

Ni'neveh 

Ni'san 

Ni'sroch 

Noadi'ah 

No'ah 

Ny'mphas 

Obadi'ah 

Cbed 

O'bed-e'dom 

Oc'ran 

O'ded 

Oly'mpaa 

O'mri 

O'nan 

One'aimns 

Oneai'phorna 

O'phel 

O'phir 

O'reb 

Ori'on 

O'rnan 

O'rpah 

Oahe'a 

O'thniel 

O'zem 

Ozi'as 

Paarai' 

Pa'dana'ram 

Pagi'el 

Paleati'na 

Pampby'lia 

Pa'phoa 

Pa'ran 

Pa'rbar 


Pa'rmenas 

Pa'ahur 

Pa'throa 

Pa'tmo* 

Pa'tra 

Paula* 

Pe'kah 

Pckahi'ah 

Pelati'ah 

Peni'el 

Penu'el 

Peor 

Pe'rga 

Pe'rgamoa 

Pe'raia 

Pe'raia 

Pe'ter 

Pha'leg 

Pha'raoh 

Pha'raoh  Ho'phn 

Pha'raoh  Ne'cho 

Pha'ies 

Pha'rpax 

Phe'be' 

Pbenfca' 

Philadelphia 

Phile'toa 

Philip 

Phili'ppi 

Phili'atia 

PhUo'logns 

Pbi'nehaa 

Phle'gon 

Phry'gia 

Phu'rah 

Phyge'llui 

Pi'-hahnroth 

Pi'late 

Pi'agah 

Piaidia 

Po'ntiaa 

Po'ntus 

Po'rQiua 

Po'tiphar 

Poti'-pherah 

Pria^rila 

Pu'blins 

Pn'dena 

Puteoli 

Qua'rtns 

Ra'bbah 

Ra'bahakeh 

Rachel 

Ba'gan 

Ra'hab 

Ba'mah 

Ba'moth  Gflead 

Kapha 

Ba'phn 

Bebe'kah 

Re'chab 

Rehobo'am 

Reho'both 

Re'hum 

BemalTah 
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Re'mphan 

Shealtiel 

Bepba'im 
Be  pbidim 

Shea'r-jasbub 

Sbe'ba 

Beu'ben 

She'bna 

Be'zin 

She'chem 

Bhe'ginm 

She'lah 

Bhe'sa 

Shelemi'ah 

Rho'da 

8helu'miel 

Bi'mmon 

Sheraai'ah 

Ri'zpah 

She'nir 

Bu'fus 

Shephati'ah 
Sheshach 

Ruha'mab 

Sheahba'zzai 

8ala'thiel 

Shi'bboleth 

Sa'lem 

Shilo'ah 

Salmon 

Shi'loh 

SalraoW 

Shi'meah 

fialoW 

Shi'mei' 

8araa'ria 

Sbimsha'i 

Sa'mson 

Shi'nar 

Sa'innel 

Shi'shak 

8anba'Uat 

Shi'ttim 

Sa'phir 

Shu'ah 

Sapphi'ra 
Sarah 

Shn'al 

Sbu'shan 

Sa'rdii 

Si'bmah 

Sare'pU 

Si'don 

Sa'ron 

Si'hon 

Sa'rach 

Si'hor 

8qe'va 
Se'ba 

Si'las 

Silo'am 

Seleu'^ia 

Silo'e 

Se'me'i 

Silva'nus 

Sennache'rib 

Si'meon 

Sepha'rvaim 

Si'mon 

Serai'ah 

Sinai 

Se'rgius 

Si'rion 

Sha'drach 

Si'aera 

Sha'lim 

Si' van 

Sba'lisha 

Smy'nia 

Sha'llum 

So'dom 

Shalmane'zer 

So'lomon 

8ha'mgar 

8o'rek 

Sha'mmali 

Sosi'pater 

Sha'mmuah 

So'etbenea 

Sha'phan 
Shapbat 

Sta'chys 

Ste'phanaa 

Share'zer 

Stephen 

Sharon 

Su'oooth 

Su'ccoth-be'noth 

U'cal 

Snsa'una 

U'phai 

Sy'ria 

U'ri 

Uri'jah 

Tabe'al 

U'zza 

Ta'berah 

Uzzi'ab 

Ta'bitba 

Uzxi'el 

Ta'bor 

Ta'dmor 

Va'sbti 

Taha'panes 

Ta'hpenes 

Zacche'Us 

Ta'mar 

Zachari'ah 

Ta'mmm 

Za'dok 

Ta'rahish 

Zalmu'nna 

Ta'rsas 

Za'rah 

Ta'rUk 

Za'rephath 

Te'betb 

Ze'bah 

Teha'phnehes 

Ze'bedee 

Teko'ah 

Zebo'i'm 

Te'ma 

Ze'bul 

Te'man 

Ze'bulon 

Te'rah 

Zedeki'ah 

Te'rtius 

Zelo'phebad 

Tertu'llofl 

Zel'zah 

Tbe'bez 

Ze'nas 

Theo'philns 

Zephani'ah 
Zefrah 

Thessaloni'ca 

Theu'daa 

Ze'resh 

Tho'mas 

Zeru'bbabel 

Thyati'ra 

ZeruVah 

Tibe'rias 

ZH>a 

Ti'bni 

Zi'beon 

Ti'glath-pile'ser 

Zi'don 

Ti'mnatb 

Zi'klag 

Timo'theua 

Zi'lpah 

Ti'rahatha 

Zi'mri 

Ti'rzah 

Zi'on 

Ti'tna 

Zi'ppor 

Tobi'ah 

Zippo'rah 

Toga'rmah 
Tola 

Zo'an 

Zo'ar 

To'phet 
Troaa 

Zo'bah 

Zo'phar 

Trypbe'na 

Zo'rah 

Trypho'sa 

Zoro'babel 

Tu'bal 

Za'ar 

Ty'chicas 

Zu'risha'ddai 

Tyra'nnus 

Zu'zima. 

Ty'rus 
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— .  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  Lexi- 
con to  the  O.  T.,  translated,  with  Additions 
and  Corrections,  by  3.  P.  Tregelles.  Loud. 
Bagster,  2nd  edit.     4to. 

.  Hebr.Elementarbuch.  Leips. 

14th  ed.     Lond.  D.  Nutt,  Fleet  Street 

.  Hebrew  Grammar,  from  the 
14th  German  edition,  translated  by  Davies, 
with  a  H.  Reading  Book.  Lond.  Banter. 
4to. 

Stuart,  M.  Grammar  of  the  Hebrew  Lan- 
guage.    Oxf.  1838,  5th  edit.     Svo. 

Lee,  S.  Grammar  of  the  Hebrew  Lang. 
Lond.  1840,  3rd  edit    8vo. 

.    Lexieon,  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  and 

English ;  compiled  from  the  most  approved 
Sources,  Oriental  and  European,  Jewish  and 
Christian.    Lond.  1840.    Svo. 

Tregelles,  S.  P.  Hebrew  Reading  Les- 
sons, consisting  of  the  first  Four  Chapters 
of  the  Book  of  Genesis,  eVe. ;  with  a  Gram- 
matical Praxis  and  Interlineary  Translation. 
Lond.  Bagster.     8vo. 

'WxYrat*  C.    Elements  of  Hebrew  Gram- 
m«x\  V*  'w^&\»\^3!^^TA>aaftrtatioa  on 
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the  Two  Modet  of  Reading,  with  or  without 
Points.     Lond.  18 IB,  4th  edit     8vo. 

Greenfield,  W.  The  Hebrew  N.  T.  trans- 
lated by.     Lond.  Bagster.    8vo. 

.   The  Syriac  N.  T.    Lond. 

Bagster.     8vo. 

Latouehe,  A.  Etudes  Hlbraiques.  Paris, 
1836.    8vo. 

Furst,  J.  Concordantia  Libr.  V.  T.  Sacr. 
Hcbraicce  atque  Chaldaics,  Lexico  utriusque 
Linguae  turn  Rabinico  turn  Latino,  h.  e.  in- 
terpretatione  omnium  Vocabb.  complete  locu- 
plelats  et  fructibua  quos  investigatio  pre- 
buit.  Lips.  1840.  Folio. — A  complete  and 
satisfactory  work,  embracing  the  results  of 
recent  scholarship.     Lond.  Nutt 

Nordheimer,  J.  A  Critical  Grammar  of 
the  Hebrew  Lauguage.  New  York,  1840. 
2  vols.  8vo. 

Ewald,  H.  AusflihrlieheB  Lehrbuch  der 
Hebr.  Sprache.  Leipz.  1844,  Oth  edit 
8vo.     Lond.  Nutt. 

Bottcher,  J.  F.  Hebr.  Uebuugsbuch  fur 
Schulen.     Dresd.  1826.     8vo. 

Wall,  K.  W.  An  Examination  of  the  An- 
cient Orthography  of  the  Jews,  and  of  the 
Original  State  of  the  Text  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible.     Lond.  1889.     8  vols.  8vo. 

Hezel,  W.  F.  Palaographische  Fragments 
liber  die  Schrift.  der  Hebraer  u.  Griechen. 
Berl.  1816.     8vo. 

Mnblert,  K.  F.  Palaographische  Gram- 
m  at  i  ache  u.  Isagogische  Beitrage  fur  das 
Studiura  der  Hebr.  Sprache  u.  Bibel.  Leipz. 
1825.     8vo. 

Bernard,  H.  The  Guide  of  the  Hebrew 
Student, containing  Easy  Passages,  with  Keys 
and  Glossary.     Lond.  Parker.     8vo. 

Leo,  C.  Hebrew  Grammar  for  Schools 
and  Students  in  Universities.  Lond.  Parker. 
8vo. 

Stewart,  D.  A  Practical  Arabio  Grammar. 
Lond.  Parker.     8vo. 

Phillips,  G.  The  Elements  of  Syriac  Gram- 
mar.    Lond.  Parker,  2nd  edit     8vo. 

Winer,  G.  B.  Chaldee  Grammar,  trans- 
lated by  Hatchett.     Lond.  Wiley.    8vo. 

Yeates,  T.  A  Syriac  Grammar,  princi- 
pally adapted  to  the  N.  T.  in  that  Language. 
Lond.  1821.     8vc 

ISgidii  Gntbirii  Lexicon  Syriacum,  oranes 
N.  T.  S.  Dictiones  et  Particulas  eompleetens, 
edidit  E.  Henderson,  1).  D.  Lond.  Bagster. 
8vo. 

Schmidii  Tamieion  sive  Conoordiantia 
N.  T.  Graoi,  none  secundum  Critiees  Her- 
meneutioes  Nostra  ^  tat  is  Bationes  emen- 
date, eura  C.  H.  Bruder.  Lips,  edit  sle- 
reotyp.,  1842.    4to.    Lond.  Nutt 


Schmidt's  Greek  Concordance,  by  Green- 
field.   Lond.  Bagster.    8vo  and  82mo. 

Green,  T.  S.  A  Lexicon  to  the  Greek  N.  T. 
Lond.  Bagster. 

.    A  Treatise  on  the  Grammar 

of  the  N.  T.  Dialect  Lond.  Bagster.  8vo. 
Greek  Ichnographia :  a  Practical  Guide  to 
the  Greek  Testament  designed  for  those  who 
have  no  Knowledge  of  the  Greek  Lauguage. 
Lond.  Bagster. 

Winer,  G.  B.  Grammatik  des  N.  Spra- 
cb idioms.  Leipz.  1844.  Oth  edit  8vo.— 
The  first  edition  was  translated  iuto  English 
by  Moses  Stuart  and  Edward  Robinson. 
Andover  (U.  S.).     1820.     8vo. 

.   Greek  Idioms  of  the  N.  T., 

translated  by  Agnew  and  Ebbeke.    Lond. 
Wiley.     Royal  8vo. 

Middle  ton,  T.  The  Doctrine  of  the  Greek 
Article  applied  to  the  Criticism  and  Illustra- 
tion of  the  N.  T.   Camb.  1828, 2nd  edit   8vo. 

Tittmann,  J.  A.  H.  De  Synonimis  in  N.  T. 
Lips.  1829, 1832.  2  vols.  8vo.  —  Translated 
in  Vols.  iii.  and  xviii.  of  Clark's  Biblical 
Cabinet     Edinb. 

Gersdorf,  C.  G.  Beitrage  zur  Sprach- 
charakteristik  der  Schriftsteller  des  N.  T. 
Leipz.  1816.     8vo.     Lond.  Nutt. 

Greenfield.  Lexicon  to  the  N.  T.,  in  which 
the  8enses  of  the  Words  are  Explained  in 
English.     Lond.  Bagster.     8vo.  and  32mo. 

The  Englishman's  Greek  Concordance  of 
the  N.T. ;  being  an  Attempt  at  a  Verbal  Con- 
nection between  the  Greek  and  the  English 
Texts.  Lond.  Central  Tract  Depot,  1839. 
Folio. — A  very  useful  work. 

Blackwall,  A.  The  Sacred  Classics  de- 
fended and  illustrated.  Lond.  1727,  1731. 
2  vols.  8vo. 

Schleusner,  J.  F.  Novum  Lexicon  Gr.  in 
N.  T.     Lips.  1819.    2  vols.  8vo. 

Bretschneider,  C.  G.  Lexicon  Manuals 
Graeco-Latinum  in  Libros  N.  T.  Lips.  1840, 
8rd  edit     4to. 

Robinson,  E.  Greek  and  English  Lexicon 
to  the  N.  T.,  by  Bloomfield.  Lond.  1839.  8vo. 

Stuart,  M.  Grammar  of  the  N.  T.  Dialect 
Andover  (U.S.),  1841.    8vo. 

.    2nd  edit,  Lond.  Wiley.    8to. 

A  Greek-English  Concordance  to  the  N.  T., 
in  which  the  Literal  Translation  of  any  Pas- 
sage may  be  at  once  ascertained  by  any 
Reader.     Lond.  Bagster. 

Analytical  Lexicon  to  the  Greek  N.T., 
after  the  manner  of  the  Analytical  Hebrew 
Lexicon.     Lond.  Bagster. 

Bloomfield,  S.  T.  P.  Greek  and  English 
Lexicon  to  the  N.T.  New  edit  Lond.  Long- 
mar     8vo. 
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POLYGLOTTS,  &c. 


Biblia  Sacra  Polyglotta  Baxteriana— Bag- 
ster*s  Polyglott  Bible,  in  Eight  Languages, 
a  single  vol. ;  or  each  Language  separately, 
in  a  pocket  vol.  The  Pocket  Series  consists 
of, 

1.  The  Hebrew  Bible,  with  the  Variations 

of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  and  the 

Masoretio  Readings. 
The   Same,  interleaved  with  the  Greek 

Scriptures. 
The  Same,  interleaved  with  either  of  the 

other  Versions  hereafter  enumerated. 
A  Hebrew  and  English  Lexicon  is  adapted 

to   be    bound  up   with    this    Hebrew 

Bible. 

2.  The  Greek  Septuagint  Version ;  consisting 

of  the  Vatican  Text,  and  the  Various 

Beadings  of  the  Alexandrine  Copy,  as 

given  by  Grabe. 
The  Same,  with  the  Greek  New-Testament 

Scriptures,  printed  from  the  Textus  Be- 

ceptus,  with  Griesbach's  Readings. 
The   Greek   Scriptures  may  be  obtained 

interpaged  with   any  other  Version  or 

with  the  Original. 
A  Greek  and  English  Lexicon  to  the  N.  T. 

is  prepared,  suited  to  bind  up  with  the 

last. 
Schmidt's   Greek  Concordance   also  has 

been  printed  of  a  size  to  bind  up  with 

this  Version. 
8.  The  Vulgate  Latin  Version,  according  to 

the  Edition  of  Clement  VIII.  and  Six- 

tus  V. 
The  Same,  interleaved  and  bound  up  with 

either  of  the  other  Versions  or  with  the 

Hebrew. 
4.  The  Authorised  English  Version,  accu- 


rately printed  from  the  Standard  £4- 
tion,  with  the  well-known  and  esteeaei 
Parallel  References  to  correspo&disf 
Expressions  and  Subjects,  and  a  Serifs 
of  Coloured  Maps  and  Chart  of  Coope- 
rative Chronology. 
0.  Luther's  German  Version,  suited  to  bind 
up  page  for  page  with  any  other  Version 
or  with  the  Hebrew. 

6.  The  French  Bible,  Osier* aid's  Version. 

All  the  other  Versions,  and  the  Original 
Text,  interleave  and  bind  up  with  this. 

7.  The  Italian  Version  of  Diodati. 
Miniature  Versions  of  Bsgster*8  Polyglott 

Bible.     16mo. 

The  English  Hexapla,  containing,  with  die 
Original  Greek  of  the  N.  T.,  these  six  Engfcsi 
Versions,  namely, 
A.  D.  1380.    Wielifs    interesting  Version— 

the  harbinger  of  the  Reformation. 
A.  D.  1034.    Tyndale's  own  revised  edition, 

printed  at  Antwerp. 
A.  D.  1539.    The  Version  printed  under  the 

care  of  Abp,  Cranmer. 
A.  D.  1557.     The    Translation    made   ana 

printed  by  the  Exiles  at  Genera,  during 

Queen  Mary's  reign. 
A.D.  1582.    The  Version  prepared  by  the 

Catholic  College  of  Rheims. 
A.D.  1011.    The    present   Translation,  at 

authorised   by  King    James  the  First 

Lond.  Bugster. 
II iff,  F.  Biblia  Ecclesias  Polyglotta:  the 
Proper  Lessons  for  Sundays  from  the  O.T., 
with  the  whole  of  the  Book  of  Psalms  in 
Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  and  English.  Load. 
Bagster.    4to. 


THE  CANON  OF  THE  OLD  AND  NEW  TESTAMENT. 


Cosin,  Bp.  A  Scholastics!  History  of  the 
Canon  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Lond.  1672, 
2nd  edit     4to. 

Du  Pin,  L.  E.  Dissertation  Preliminaire. 
Amstd.  1701.    2  vols.  4to. 

.    A  Complete  History  of  the 

Canon  and  Writers  of  the  Books  of  the  O. 
and  N.  T.  Done  into  English  from  the  French 
original.     Lond.  1009,  1700.    2  vols,  folio. 

Jones,  J.  A  New  and  Full  Method  of 
Settling  the  Canonical  Authority  of  the  N.  T. 
Oxf.  1798,  1827.    3  vols.  8vo. 

Alexander,  A.  The  Canon  of  the  O.  and 
N.  T.  ascertained ;  reprinted  from  the  ori- 
ginal American  edit    Lond.  1828.    12mo. 


Wordsworth,  C.  On  the  Canon  of  the  0. 
and  N.  T. ;  the  Halsean  Leeture  far  1847. 
Lond.  Rivington.     8vo. 

Stuart,  M.  Critical  History  and  Defence 
of  the  Canon  of  the  O.  T.     8vo, 

Thiersch,  H.  W.  J.  Vers,  sur  HerstelhiBf 
des  Histor.  8tundpunkts  fur  die  Krttik  ear 
N.  8chriften.     Eriang.  1845.     8*©, 

Kirchhofer.  Qoellensammlwng  war  Gt* 
■ehichte  des  N.  T.  Canons.   Zor.  184*.  8ve> 

Credner,  K.  A.  Zor  Geschiohte  dec  la» 
nons.     Halle,  1847.    8vo. 

Kleuker,  J.  F.  AnafUhrl.  TJntersneh.  i. 
Urkunden  des  Christenth.  Hamb.  1794— 
1800.    0  vols,  small  8to. 
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SCRIPTURAL  HARMONIES. 


Townsend,  G.  The  0.  T.  arranged  in  His- 
torical and  Chronological  Order,  in  such  a 
Manner  that  the  Books,  Chapters,  Psalms, 
Prophecies,  may  be  read  as  one  connected 
History,  in  the  Words  of  the  Authorised 
Translation.  Lond.  1826.  2nd  edit  2  vols, 
crown  8vo. 

.  The  N.  T.  arranged  in  Chro- 
nological and  Historical  Order,  in  such  a 
Manner  that  the  Gospels,  the  Epistles,  and 
the  Acts,  may  be  read  as  one  connected  His- 
tory .  with  Copious  Notes.  Lond.  1827.  2nd 
edit.     2  vols.  8vo. 

.     Tho  Holy  Bible  arranged, 

&c.     Lond.  1884.     8vo. 

Macknight,  J.  The  Harmony  of  the  Four 
Gospels,  with  Paraphrase  and  Notes.  Edinb. 
1804,  3rd  edit     2  vols.  8vo. 

Newcorae,  W.  An  Harmony  of  the  Gos- 
pels, in  which  the  Original  Text  is  disposed 
after  Le  Clerc's  Manner,  &o.  Lond.  1778.  Fol. 

.  An  English  Harmony.  Lond. 

1802.     8vo. 

Priestley,  J.  A  Harmony  of  the  EvangeL 
in  Greek.     Lond.  1778.     4to. 

■  A  Harmony  of  the  Evangel, 

in  English,  with  Critical  Dissertations,  an 
occasional  Paraphrase,  and  Notes  for  the 
Use  of  the  Unlearned.     Lond.  1780.    4to. 

Greswell.  Harmonia  Evangelic  a.  New 
edit    Oxf.  1840.    8vo. 


Greswell.  Prolegomena  ad  Harm.  Evan- 
gel.   Oxf.  1840.    8vo. 

.    Dissertations  on  the  Principles 

of  a  Harmony  of  the  Gospels.    Oxf.  1887. 
2nd  edit     6  vols.  8vo. 

Mimpriss,  R.  A  Harmony  of  the  Four 
Gospels  in  the  English  Authorised  Version, 
arranged  according  to  Greswell's  Harmonia 
Evangelic*      Lond.  1838.     8vo. 

Bickersteth,  E.  A  Harmony  of  the  Four 
Gospels,  founded  on  Greswell's,  with  the 
Practical  Reflections  of  Dr.  Doddridge.  Lond. 
1832.     8vo. 

Stroud,  W.  A  New  Greek  Harmony  of 
the  Four  Gospels.     Lond.  Bagster.    4to. 

Williams,  J.  The  Gospel  Narrative  Har- 
monised.    Oxf.    8vo. 

Carpenter,  L.  Harmony  of  the  Gospels. 
Bristol,  1835.     8vo. 

De  Wette  and  Liicxe.  Synopsis  Evang. 
Matt.,  Marc,  and  Lucas.,  cum  Parallelis  John. 
Pericopis.     Berl.  2nd  edit,  1842.     8vo, 

Wieseler,  K.  Chronologische  Synopse  der 
Vier  Evangelien.     Hamb.  1843.     8vo. 

— — .     Cbronologie  d.  ApostoL  Zei- 

talters.     Gotting.  1848.     8vo. 

Robinson,  E.  The  Harmony  of  the  Four 
Gospels,  in  Greek,  according  to  the  Text  of 
Hahn.  Newly  arranged,  with  Explanatory 
Notes.    Boston  (N.E.),  1849.    8vo. 


TRANSLATIONS. 


Valpy.  Vetns  Testamentum  ex  Versione 
Septuaginta  Interpretum  juxta  Exemplar 
Vaticanum,  ex  Editione  Holmesii  et  L.  Bos. 
Lond.  Bagster.     8vo. 

Jager,  J.  N.  Vetus  T.  Gr.  juxta  LXX. 
sec.  Exemplar.  Origin.  Vatic,  o.  Lat  Trans- 
latione.     Paris,  1839.     8vo. 

Frankel,  Z.  Histor.  Krit  Studien  zu  d. 
Septuaginta  nebst  Beitr.  zu  den  Targum. 
Leipz.  1841.   8vo. 

Thiersch,  H.  W.  J.  De  Pentateuch!  Ver- 
sione Alexandrina  Libri  tree.  Erlang.  1840. 
8vo. 

Owen,  H.  A  Brief  Account,  Historical  and 
Critical,  of  the  LXX.  Version  of  the  O.  T.;  to 
which  is  added,  a  Dissertation  on  the  Com- 
parative Excellency  of  the  Hebrew  and  Sa- 
maritan Pentateuch.    Lond.  1787.     8vo. 

Biblia  Sacra  Vulgates  Edit  Sixti  V.  et  de- 
mentis VIII.  Auctoritate  recognita ;  Editio 
Nova  Notts  Chronolog.  etc.,  illustrata.  Be- 
sancon  et  Paris.     1837.     2  vols.  4to. 

Brenton,  Sir  L.C.L.,  Bart  The  Septuagint 
Version  of  the  0.  T.  Translated.  Lond.  Bag- 
ster.    2  vols.  8vo. 

Tromm,  A.  Conoordantin  Gmcss  V.  vulgo 
dicta?  LXX.  Interp.  Utrecht,  1718.  2  vols, 
folio. 


Scblensner,  J.  F.  Novus  Thesaurus  Phi* 
lol.-criticns  sive  Lexicon,  in  LXX.  Lips. 
1820,  1821.     5  vols.  8vo. 

Riegler,  G.  Kritische  Geschichte  der  Vul- 
gata.     Sulzbach,  1820.     8vo. 

Van  Ess,  L.  Pragmatisch-Kritiscbe  Ge- 
schichte der  Vulgata.     Tubing.  1824.   8vo. 

Luther,  M.  Biblia,  d.  i.  die  gantze  Heil. 
Schrift.  Deudsch.  Wittenb.  (H.Lufft),lft84. 
5  vols,  folio. — The  first  complete  original  edi- 
tion ;  before  this  work  appeared, 

— — .  Das  Newe  Testament  Dentsoh. 
Wittenb.  (H.  Lufft),  1022. 

.   Das.  A.  T.  in  parts,  1523—84, 

&c.     Fol. 

Kraus,  E.  C.  F.  Die  Heil.  Schriften  des  A. 
u.  N.  T.  in  Luther's  Uebersetzung  nach  dem 
Gruudtexte  durcfagesehen.  Tubing.  1830. 
8vo. 

Lisco,  F.  G.  Die  Bibel  nach  der  Ueber- 
setznug,  Dr.  Martin  Luther's.  Berl.  1844. 
3  vols,  crown  8vo. — Contains  much  useful 
information. 

De  Wette,  W.  M.  L.  Die  Heil.  Schrift.  des 
A.  u.  N.  T.  ubersetzt  Heidelb.  3rd  edit 
3  vols.  8vo. 

Coverdale,  Miles.  Biblia,  the  Bible,  that 
it  the  Holy  Scripture  of  lb*  QV&%  v*V*m*, 
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Testament,  faithfully  and  truly  Translated 
out  of  Douche  and  Latyn  into  English. 
Frankfort  (?%  1535.     Folio. 

.      The  Byble,  that  is  the 

Holye  Scripture  of  the  Olde  and  New  Testa* 
ments,  faythfally  Translated  in  Englysh, 
and  newly  Onersene  and  Gorrecte.     1537. 

.     The  H.  8.  of  the  Olde 

and  Newe  Testament*,  with  the  Apocripha, 
faithfully  Translated  from  the  Hebrue  and 
Greke.  Lond.  Bagster.  2nd  modern  edi- 
tion. 

Matthew,  T.  (alias  Rogers).  The  Bible, 
which  is  the  Holy  Scripture,  in  which  are 
eontayned  the  Olde  and  Newe  Testament, 
truely  and  purely  Translated  into  Englysh. 
Antwp.  (?),  1537.  Folio.— The  basis  of  all 
subsequent  editions. 

Taverner,  R.  The  Most  Sacred  Bible, 
Translated  into  Englysh  and  newly  Recog- 
nised.    Lond.  1538.     Folio. 

Cranmer.  The  Byble  in  Englysche.  *  Fy- 
nisshed  in  Apryll,  1540.'  Lond.  1540.  Fol. 
The  first  of  Crammer's. 

.     The  Bible  in  Englishe ;  the 

Tran alaciou  that  is  appointed  to  be  Rede  in 
Churches.    1549.     4to. 

Tunstal.  The  Byble  in  Englysche.  •  Fy- 
nyshed  in  Nouember,  Anno  1540 ;  not  Pub- 
lished till  1541.'  Overseen  and  Perused  at 
Henry's  Command,  by  Tunstal  and  Heath. 
Lond.  1541.     Folio. 

Genevan.  The  Bible  and  Holy  Scrip- 
tures; the  first  Genevan,  the  first  in  Roman 
Letters,  and  the  first  Bible  in  Verses.  Gen. 
1560.     4to. 

Parker.  The  Holie  Bible,  eonteyning  the 
Olde  Testament  and  the  Newe.— The  1st 
edit,  of  Parker's,  with  143  Cuts  and  Engrav- 
ings;'The  Bishops' Bible.'     1501.     Folio. 

James,  King.  The  Holy  Bible,  eonteyn- 
ing the  Old  Testament  and  the  New,  newly 
Translated  out  of  the  Originall  Tongues; 
and  with  the  former  Translations  diligently 
Compared  and  Revised,  by  his  Majestie's 
Speciall  Commandment  Appointed  to  be 
Read  in  Churches.  Imprinted  at  London 
by  Robert  Barker,  Printer  to  the  King's  Most 
Excellent  Majestie,  Anno  Domini  1611. — 
The  first  edition  of  our  present  Version. 

Brett,  T.  Dissertation  on  the  Ancient 
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Doway.  The  Holy  Bible  Translated  into 
English  out  of  the  Authentic  Latin,  conferred 
with  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  other  Editions, 
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of  Doway.    Doway,  1609,  1610.    2  vols.  4to. 

Baskerville.  The  Bible,  with  Annotations. 
Binning.  1769.     Folio. 

Geddes,  A.  The  Holy  Bible  Translated 
from  Correct  Texts  of  the  Originals,  with  Va- 
rious Readings,  Explanatory  Notes,  and  Cri- 
tical Remarks.     Lond.  1792.     3  vols.  4to. 

Clarke,  A.  The  Bible,  printed  from  the 
mofit  Correct  Copies  of  the  lta&oxta&Ttva%- 


lation,  with  a  Commentary  and  Critical  Notts. 
Lond.  1810—1816.     8  Tola.  4to. 

D'Oyly  and  Mant  The  Bible,  with  Note*. 
Explanatory  and  Prmetieal,  taken  from  tbe 
most  eminent  Writers  of  the  Church  of 
England.    Oxf.  1817.     3  role.  4to 

Boothroyd.  A  New  Family  Bible  sal 
Improved  Version,  with  Notes,  Critical  tad 
Explanatory,  and  Practical  Reflections  on  each 
Chapter.  Pontefract,  1818 — 1823.  3vols.4fa 

8cott,  T.  The  Bible,  with  Original  Notes, 
Practical  Observations,  and  copious  Marginal 
References.   Lond.  1822,  5th  edit-  6vols.4i& 

Townsend,  G.  The  Holy  Bible,  arranges 
in  Historical  and  Chronological  Order,  witk 
copious  Notes-     Lond.  1836.     4  vols.  8vo. 

Comprehensive  Bible;  containing  above 
4000  Notes  illustrative  of  the  Text,  with  Pre- 
fatory and  other  Matter,  Indexes,  Table*, 
&c.,  in  various  Sixes.     Lond.  Bagster. 

The  Pictorial  Bible ;  being  the  O.  aad 
N.  T.  according  to  the  Authorised  Version, 
illustrated  with  many  Hundred  Wood-cots 
and  Original  Notes.  Lond.  Knight.  3  vote, 
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Wellbeloved.  The  Holy  Bible;  a  New 
Translation,  with  Introductory  Remarks, 
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Bagster. 
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rised Version,  with  many  Thousand  Emen- 
dations, illustrated  with  Maps  and  Tables. 
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Wiclif,  J.  The  N.  T.  Translated  out  of  the 
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Winston,  W.  Primitive  New  Testament, 
Translated  into  English.     Lond.  1745.   bvo. 

Wakefield,  G.  A  Translation  of  the  New 
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— ■.  A  Translation  of  the  Gos- 
pel of  Matthew,  with  Notes.  Lond.  1 783.  4to. 

Sharpe,  8.  The  N.  T.  Translated  from 
Gries bach's  Text  Lond.  1844.  2nd  edit. 
16mo. 

The  N.  T.  in  the  Common  Version,  con- 
formed to  Griesbach's  Greek  Text  Boston 
(U.  S.),  1830,  3rd  edit     8vo. 

A  Layman.  The  New  Testament  revised 
from  the  Authorised  Version,  with  the  aid  of 
other  Translations,  and  made  conformable 
to  the  Greek  Text  of  J.  J.  Griesbach.  Lond. 
Pickering,  1840.     8vo 

Scarlett,  N.  A  Translation  of  the  N.  T. 
from  the  Greek,  with  Notes.  Loud.  1798.  8vo. 

The  New  Testament  in  an  Improved  Ver- 
sion, upon  the  Basis  of  Abp.  Newcome's  New 
Translation,  with  a  Corrected  Text  and  Notes, 
Critical  and  Explanatory.  Lond.  1817,  4th 
edit    2  vols.  8vo. 

Nares,  Dr.  Remarks  on  the  Version  of 
the  N.  T.  lately  edited  by  the  Unitarians 
Lond.  1814,  2nd  edit    8vo. 


Bennell,  T.  ('A  Student  in  Divinity'). 
Animadversions  on  the  Unitarian  Transla- 
tion.   Lond.  1811.    8vo 

Laurence,  Abp.  Critical  Reflections.  Lond. 
1811.    8vo. 

Lewis,  J.  History  of  the  Translations  of 
the  Bible  into  English.     Lond.  1818.     8vo. 

Johnson,  A.  An  Historical  Account  of 
the  several  English  Translations  of  the  Bi- 
ble, and  the  Opposition  they  met  with  from 
the  Church  of  Borne.    Lond.  1730.     8vo. 

Llewellyn.  An  Historical  Account  of  the 
British  or  Welsh  Versions  and  Editions  of 
the  Bible.     Lond.  1703.     8vo. 

Newcome,  Abp.  Historical  View  of  the 
English  Bible  Translations,  the  Expediency 
of  Revising  by  Authority  our  present  Trans- 
lation, and  the  Means  of  executing  such  a 
Revision.     Dub.  1792.     8vo. 

Cotton,  H.  A  List  of  the  Editions  of  the 
Bible,  and  Parts  thereof,  in  English,  from 
the  Year  1600  to  1820 :  with  an  Appendix, 
containing  Specimens  of  Translations  and 
Biographical  Descriptions.    Oxf.  1821.   8vo. 

Anderson,  C.  The  Annals  of  the  English 
Bible.     Lond.  Pickering,  1845.    2  vols.  8vo. 

Marsh,  Bp.  A  History  of  the  Translations 
which  have  been  made  of  the  Scriptures 
throughout  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  Ame- 
rica.    Lond.  1812.     8vo. 

Thomson,  W.  A.,  and  Orrae,  W.  A.  His- 
torical Sketoh  of  the  Translation  and  Circu- 
lation of  the  Scriptures  from  the  Earliest 
Period  to  the  Present  Time.  Perth,  1815. 
8vo. 

Turton,  T.  The  Text  of  the  English  Bi- 
ble considered.  Lond.  1834.     2nd  edit   8vo. 

Burges,  Sir  J.  B.  Reasons  in  favour  of 
a  New  Translation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
Lond.  1819.     8vo. 

Scholefield,  J.  Hints  for  an  Improved 
Translation  of  the  N.  T.     Camb.  1832.   8vo. 

Hurwitz,  H.  V  indicia?  Hebraic®,  or  a 
Defence  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures;  occa- 
sioned by  the  Attacks  and  Innovations  of 
J.  Bellamy.     Lond.  1820.    8vo. 

Ward,  T.  The  Errata  of  the  Protestant 
Bible.     Dub.  1807.     4to. 

Grier,  T.  An  Answer  to  Ward's  Errata 
of  the  Prot  Bible.     Dub.  1812.     4to. 

Hamilton,  G.  Observations  on  the  Roman 
Catholic  English  Bible.     Dub.  1828.     8vo. 

Henderson,  E.  Biblical  Researches.  Lond. 
1826. 

Hinds,  S.  Scripture  and  the  Authorised 
Version.    Lond.  Fellowes.    8vo 

Lamennais.  Les  Evangiles ;  Traduction 
rNouvelle,  &o.    Paris,  1846,  3rd  edit    l2mo. 
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Eichhorn,  J.  G.  Einleitung  in  die  Apok. 
Schriften  ties  A.  T.     Leips.  1795.     8to. 

Kleuker.  Die  Apokryphen  dee  N.  T. 
Hamb.  1798.     5  vols.  12mo. 

Wilson,  C.  The  Books  of  the  Apocrypha, 
with  Critical  and  Historical  Observations. 
Edinb.  1801.     8vo. 

Cotton,  H.  The  Five  Books  of  Macca- 
bees in  English,  with  Notes  and  Illustrations. 
Oxf.  1832.     8vo. 

Fabric ii,  J.  A.  Codex  Psendepigraphns 
Vet  Test  Hamb.  1741,  2nd  edit.  2  vols. 
8vo. 

.     Codex  Apocryphns  Nov. 
Test     Hamb.  1708.     2  vols.  12 mo. 

Thilo,  J.  C.  Codex  Apocry.  N.  T.,  Notis 
et  Prolegomenis  illustratus.  Lips.  1882. 
8vo. 

Hone,  W.    The  Apocryphal  N.  T.;  being 


all  the  Gospels,  dee.,  with  Preface*  and  Ta- 
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Arnold,  B.  A  Critical  Commentary  oo 
such  Books  of  the  Apoc.  as  are  appointed  to 
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Apel,  H.  E.  Libri  V.  T.  Apocryphi  Grace, 
Lips.  1887.    8vo. 

Guttmann,  M.  Die  Apok.  d.  A.  T.  ana 
Neae  ubers.  n.  erlaut     Altona,  1841.   8vo. 
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8vo. 

Gorham,  G.  C.  A  Statement  on  the  Cir- 
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a  Practical  Introduction  towards  a  beneficial 
Beading  and  thorough  Understanding  of  the 
Holy  Bible.  Lond.  1746,  2  vols.  8vo ;  Oxf. 
1810,  2  vols.  8vo. 

Francke,  A.  H.  Mandnctio  ad  Lect  S.  S. 
Hal»,  1608.  12mo.— Translated  into  En- 
glish by  William  Jacques,  under  the  title  of 
A  Guide  to  the  Beading  and  Study  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures.     Lond.  1815.    8vo. 

Hamilton,  G.  A  General  Introduction  to 
the  Study  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  with  a 
Critical  History  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Ver- 
sions of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  and  of 
the  Chaldee  Paraphrases.  Dub.  1818.  8vo. 

Lamy,  B.  Apparatus  Biblicus,  translated 
by  Bundy.  Lond.  1723, 4 to;  1728, 2  vols.  8vo. 

Butler,  C.  Hone  Biblicre  ;  being  a  con- 
nected Series  of  Notes  on  the  Text  and  Lite- 
rary History  of  the  Sacred  Books  of  the  Jews 
and  Christians,  and  on  the  Books  accounted 
Sacred  by  Mahometans,  Hindus,  Paraees, 
Chinese,  and  Scandinavians.  Lond.  1807 — 
1812.     2  vols.  8vo. 

Glaire,  J.  B.  Introduction  Historique  et 
Critique  aux  Livres  de  l'Ancien  et  du  Nou- 
veau  Testament   Paris,  1889.  4  vols.  8vo. 

Beausobre  and  L'Enfant  An  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Beading  of  the  H.  S.  Camb. 
1779.— Watson's  Tracts,  Vol.  iii.     8vo. 

Conybeare,  W.  D.  Lectures  on  the  Bible. 
Lond.  1834.     12mo. 

Biokersteth,  E.  A  Scripture  Help,  de- 
signed to  assist  in  Beading  the  Bible  profit- 
ably.    London.     Numerous  edits. 

Home,  T.  H.  An  Introduction  to  the  Cri- 
tical Study  and  Knowledge  of  the  H.  S.  A 
new  edit,  revised  and  corrected.  Lond.  I 
5  vols.  8vo. 


Home,  T.  H.  Compendious  Introduction 
to  the  Study  of  the  Bible.     New  edit,  12m©. 

Scholz,  J.  M.  A.  Einleitung  in  die  H. 
Sehriften  des  A.  u.  N.T.  Koln,  1845.  4 
vols.  8vo. — Translated  in  '  The  Library  of 
Christian  Literature.' 

Tomline,  Bp.  An  Introduction  to  the 
8tndy  of  the  Bible.  Lond.  Longman.  20dk 
edit  8vo. 

Gray,  R.  A  Key  to  the  O.  T.  and  Apocry- 
pha ;  or,  an  Account  of  their  serenl  Books 
and  Authors,  and  of  the  Time  in  which  they 
were  respectively  written.  Lond.  1790.  8vo. 
5th  edit,  1805.     8vo 

Eichhorn,  J.  G.  Einleitnng  in  das  A.  T. 
Gott  1820—1824.     5  vols.  8vo. 


Einleitnng  in  das  N.  T. 
Leipz.  1804—1827.     7  vols,  8vo. 

Jahn,  J.  Einleitung  in  die  gottL  Bueber 
des  A.  B.    Wien.  1802.     3  vols.  8vo, 

De  Wette,  W.  M.  L.  Lehrbuch  der  His- 
torisch-Kritischen  Einleitung  in  die  Kano- 
niscben  u.  Apok.  Bocher  des  N.  T.  Berl 
1840,  5th  edit  8vo.  Translated,  with  Notes, 
by  Theodore  Parker.  Lond.  Chapman,  ft 
vols.  8vo. 

Havernick,  H.  A.  C.  Handbnch  der  His- 
torisch-Kritischen  Einleitnng  in  das  Alts 
Testam.     Erlang.  1886— J  844.     3to1s.8vo. 

Herbst,J.  G.  Histor  Krit.  Einleitung  in 
die  3chriften  A.  T.  Carlsruhe,  1840 — 1842. 
4  vols.  8vo.     Lond.  Nutt. 

Hengstenberg.  Beitrage  anr  Einleit  ins 
A,  T.  2  u.  3  Bd.  Untersnchongen  liber  die 
Authentic  des  Pentatenchs.  Berl.  1836. 
1839.     8vo. 

Harwood,  E.  A  New  Introduction  to  the 
Study  aud  Knowledge  of  the  N.  T.  Load. 
1767—1771.    2vols.8vo. 
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Account  of  their  several  Books,  dee.  Lond. 
12roo.   Various  edits. 

Michael  is,  J.  D.  Einleitung  in  d.  gotd. 
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Einleitung.  in  d.  gottl. 
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Ursprnng,  n.  Inhalt  Giessen,  1841—1843. 
2  vols.  8vo. 

Schleiermacher.  Einleitung  ins  Neue  Tes- 
tament mit  einer  Vorrede  von  Liicke  heraut- 
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Jenyns,  8.  Observations  on  the  N.  T. — 
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Lawrence,  F.  Critical  Remarks  on  the 
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— .     Hierozoicon  sive  de  Anima- 
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Reland,  A.  Palastina  ex  Monumentis 
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Raumer,  K.  V.  Palastina.  Leipz.  2nd 
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.  Der  Zug  derlsraelitcnans 

iEgypten  nacQ  Canaan.     Leipz.  1837.     8vo. 

Kitto,  J.  Palestine,  its  Physical  Geogra- 
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Rosenmiiller,  E.  F.  K.  Biblische  Geogra- 
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vol 8.  8vo. 
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digsten  Reisen  in  d.  Orient  in  Uebersetz.  n. 
Auszlig.  mit  ansgewahlten  Kpfrn.  u.  Charten, 
anch  mit  den  nothigen  Einleitungen.  Jena, 
1792—1803.     7  vols.  8vo. 

Maundrell,  H.  A  Journey  from  Aleppo  to 
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Chardin,  J.    Voyages  en  Perse  et  aatres 


Lieuz  d'Orient,  enrichis  d'un  grand  nombre 
de  Figures.    Amstd.  1711. 

Touruefort,  P.  Relation  d'un  Voyage  da 
Levant  etc.     Paris,  1717.     2  vols.  4to. 
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